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BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  Eighth  day  of  August.,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  Inde- 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1828.  Towar  &  Hogan,  of  the  said  District,  have 
~  pt  deposited  in  this  office  the  Title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  Proprietors,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit: 

r”"' 

“Preface  to  the  First  American  Edition  of  Henry’s  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.” 


In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  “  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learn 
ing,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  th« 
tin  es  therein  mentioned” — And  also  to  the  act,  entitled,  “  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  “  Anjact  for  th« 
n  couragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such 
i  ».  es  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,”  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and 
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PREFACE 


TO 

HENRY’S  COMMENTARY. 


Commentaries  on  the  Bible  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  kinds,  the 
critical  and  practical.  The  first,  by  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  original  text,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  literal  meaning  of  each  passage ; 
and  to  enable  others  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation,  the  whole  critical 
process  is  spread  before  the  reader.  Helps  of  this  sort  are  very  important  to  the 
learned,  for,  in  all  cases,  the  literal  sense  must  be  determined  before  any  proper  use  can 
be  made  of  the  text,  or  any  other  interpretation  founded  on  it.  The  propriety,  force, 
and  meaning  of  a  metaphor,  or  an  allegory,  can  only  be  known  by  first  understanding 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  employed ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  what 
may  be  called  the  mystical,  or  spiritual,  meaning,  of  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But, 
however  necessary  this  critical  analysis  may  be,  it  can  be  useful  to  none  but  the  learned. 
Commentaries  of  another  kind,  therefore,  are  required  for  common  readers,  who  have 
as  deep  an  interest  involved  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible*as  the  critical  scholar ;  and  who 
are  as  much  bound  in  duty  to  search  the  Scriptures :  for  as  every  man  must  give 
account  of  himself,  both  of  his  faith  and  practice,  he  must  have  the  right  to 
judge  for  himself.  The  best  helps  ought,  therefore,  to  be  provided,  to  enable  all 
classes  of  men  to  form  correct  opinions  on  the  all  important  subject  of  religion. 
For  this  reason,  many  practical  expositions,  not  only  of  detached  passages  and 
single  books,  but  of  the  whole  Bible,  have  been  composed,  and  have  been 
extensively  useful  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  teaching  how  the  truths  of 
Revelation  may  be  applied  to  regulate  the  hearts  and  direct  the  lives  of  men.  In  this 
class,  Henry’s  Exposition  holds  a  distinguished  place.  This  work  has  now  been 
before  the  Christian  community  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  has,  from  its  first 
publication,  been  so  well  received,  and  is  so  generally  approved,  that  all  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  work  itself  seems  to  be  now  superfluous.  It  has,  indeed,  become  a  standard 
work  in  theology ;  not  with  the  people  of  one  denomination  only,  but  with  the  friends: 
of  sound  piety  and  evangelical  religion,  jf  every  name.  Many  other  valuable  com¬ 
mentaries,  it  is  true,  have  been  given  to-  the  public  since  this  work  was  first  edited,  and 
I  save  deservedly  gained  for  themselves  a  high  estimation  and  extensive  circulation.  But 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  Henry’s  Exposition  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  superseded 
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by  any  of  these  publications ;  and  in  those  points  in  which  its  peculiar  excellence  con¬ 
sists  remains  unrivalled.  For  some  particular  purposes,  and  in  some  particular 
respects,  other  Commentaries  may  be  preferable ;  but,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as 
adapted  to  every  class  of  readers,  this  Corpnachtary  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellencies  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  written,  m  any  language. 
And  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  one,  or  a  fe\V  persons,  but  thousands  of  judicious  theolo¬ 
gians  have  been  of  the  same  mind;  and  it  may  be  predicted,  that  as  long  as  the 
English  language  shall  remain  unchanged,  henry’s  Exposition  will  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  lovers  of  true  religion. 

Our  object  in  this  Preface  is,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  this  great  work,  and  to  offer  some  motives  to  induce  Christians 
of  our  country  to  study  it.  Before  I  proceed  farther,  however,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  principal  excellence  of  this  Exposition  does  not  consist  in  solving  difficulties  which 
may  be  found  in  Scripture.  On  this  ground,  complaint  is  sometimes  heard  from  those 
who  consult  this  Commentary,  that  they  may  obtain  light  on  obscure  and  perplexed 
passages,  of  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations ;  and  that,  while  plain  passages 
are  largely  expounded,  those  which  are  difficult  are  briefly  touched,  or  passed  over 
without  notice.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered,  that  to  exhibit  the  use  and 
application  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  not  involved  in  difficulty,  is  far  more 
important  for  practical  purposes,  than  the  elucidation  of  obscure  passages.  It  is  a 
general,  and  surely  it  is  a  comfortable  fact,  that  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are 
most  obscure  are  least  important.  But  the  same  objection  might  be  made,  and  indeed 
has  been  made,  to  all  Commentaries,  that  they  leave  the  difficult  texts  as  obscure  as 
they  found  them ;  from  which  the  only  legitimate  inference  is,  that,  in  regard  to  a  large 
portion  of  texts  of  difficult  interpretation,  the  learned  and  unlearned  stand  very  much 
on  the  same  level ;  yet,  doubtless,  much  light  has  been  shed  on  many  things  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned.  And  although  we  do  not  claim  for  this 
Commentator  the  highest  place  among  Biblical  critics,  yet  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that 
Henry  was  a  sound  and  ripe  scholar;  and  especially,  is  said  by  his  biographers  to 
have  been  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar.  We  arc  not  to  suppose,  because  no  parade 
of  critical  learning  is  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  that  the  Author  did  not  critically 
examine  every  text.  As  the  Orator  is  said  to  practise  the  art  of  eloquence  most  per- 
fectly,  when  all  appearance  of  art  is  concealed  ;  so  we  may  say,  that  he  makes  the  best 
use  of  the  critical  art  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  who  furnishes  them  with  the 
results,  without  bringing  at  all  into  view  the  learned  process  by  which  they  were 
arrived  at.  One  fact  is  certain  from  internal  evidence,  that  Mr.  Henry  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  learned  compilation  of  Pool, 
called  Criticorum  Synopsis ,  open  before  him ;  as,  in  all  difficult  passages,  he  has 
judiciously  selected  that  opinion  from  the  many  presented  in  this  work,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  seems  to  be  most  probable. 

But,  while  we  contend  that  our  Author  is  a  sound  and  ingenious  Expositor,  as  it 
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relates  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture;  yet  we  do  not  found  his  claim  to  pre¬ 
eminence  on  his  critical  acumen,  or  profound  erudition,  but  on  qualities  which  shall 
now  be  distinctly  brought  into  view. 

1 .  To  begin,  then,  with  the  style  of  this  work,  1  would  remark,  that  two  qualities, 
not  often  united,  are  here  combined,  perspicuity  and  conciseness.  That  the  style  is  per¬ 
spicuous  needs  no  other  proof  than  the  examination  of  any  page  of  the  Exposition. 
And  when  I  attribute  perspicuity  to  this  composition,  I  use  the  word  in  direct  reference 
to  the  capacity  and  apprehension  of  the  unlearned  reader.  A  style  chiefly  formed  of 
words  of  a  foreign  origin,  may  be  as  perspicuous  to  a  learned  man  as  any  other ;  but 
not  so  to  the  common  reader,  who  is  only  familiar  with  that  kind  of  language  which  is 
commonly  used  in  conversation.  For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Henry’s  style  is  made  up  of 
pure  old  English  words,  and  therefore  it  is  plain  to  every  class  of  people  ;  and  is  also 
familiar,  because  the  words  are  the  same  as  those  all  are  accustomed  to  hear  every  day. 

But  it  will  not  be  so  readily  granted  that  the  style  is  concise.  The  number  and  size 
of  the  volumes  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  And,  indeed,  when  we  see  six 
folio  volumes,  written  by  one  hand,  the  presumption  is  very  natural  and  strong,  that  he 
must  be  a  diffuse  writer.  This,  however,  in  regard  to  our  Expositor,  is  not  the  fact. 
Thee  are  few  books,  in  the  English  language,  written  in  a  more  concise,  sententious 
style,  than  Henry’s  Exposition.  On  examination,  very  few  expletives  will  be  found. 
Every  word  speaks,  and  every  sentence  is  pregnant  with  meaning ;  so  that  I  do  not 
know  how  the  book  could  be  abridged  in  any  other  way  than  by  leaving  out  a 
part  of  its  contents.  And  we  must  distinguish  between  a  long  discourse  and  one 
which  is  diffuse  :  a  short  work  may  be  very  diffuse,  while  one  of  great  length  may  not 
have  a  superfluous  word. 

2.  Another  quality  of  the  style  of  this  Commentary  is  vivacity.  This  word  does  not 
exactly  express  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey,  but  it  comes  as  near  it  as  any  one  I 
can  think  of  at  present.  I  mean  that  pleasant  turn  of  thought,  in  which  we  meet  with 
unexpected  associations  of  ideas,  expressed  in  that  concise  and  pointed  form  which,  on 
other  subjects,  would  be  termed  wit.  Indeed,  if  I  were  permitted  to  invent  a  phrase 
to  indicate  the  quality  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  would  call  it  spiritual  wit.  It 
has,  by  some,  been  called  a  cheerful  style ;  and  certainly,  the  reading  of  this  work  has 
a  tendency  not  only  to  keep  the  attention  awake,  but  to  diffuse  a  cheerful  emotion 
through  the  soul.  He  must  be  a  very  bad  man  who  would  become  gloomy  by  the 
perusal  of  Henry’s  Commentary.  Now,  I  need  not  say  how  important  this  quality  is 
in  a  composition  ol  such  extent.  Without  it,  however  excellent  the  matter,  weariness 
would  take  hold  of  the  reader  a  thousand  times  before  he  had  finished  the  worK.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  natural  turn  and  complexion  of  the  pious  author’s  thoughts. 
There  is  no  affectation;  no  unnatural  comparisons,  or  strained  antitheses.  It  is  true 
there  is  an  approach  to  what  is  called  quaintness ,  and  a  frequent  play  on  words  and 
phrases  of  similar  sound,  but  different  meaning ;  but,  although  these  things  are  not  con¬ 
formable  to  the  standard  of  modern  taste,  yet  they  are  very  agreeable  to  the  great  mass 
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of  the  people,  and  give  such  a  zest  in  the  perusal  of  the  work,  that  we  can  scarcely 
allow  ourselves  to  indulge  a  wish,  that  the  style  were  in  any  respect  different  from 
what  it  is. 

3.  But  a  characteristic  of  this  Exposition  of  a  more  important  kind  than  any  that 
have  been  mentioned  is,  the  fertility  and  variety  of  good  sentiment,  manifest  through¬ 
out  the  work.  The  mind  of  the  author  seems  not  only  to  have  been  imbued  with  ex¬ 
cellent  spiritual  ideas,  but  to  have  teemed  with  them.  It  is  comparable  to  a  perennial 
fountain,  which  continually  sends  forth  streams  of  living  water.  In  deriving  rich  in¬ 
struction  and  consolation  from  the  sacred  oracles,  adapted  to  all  the  various  conditions 
and  characters  of  men,  the  author  displays  a  fecundity  of  thought,  and  an  ingenuity  in 
making  the  application  of  divine  truth,  which  strikes  us  with  admiration.  The  resour¬ 
ces  of  most  men  would  have  been  exhausted  m  expounding  a  few  books  of  the  Bible : 
after  which  little  more  could  have  been  expected,  than  common-place  matter,  or  the 
continual  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas :  but  the  riches  of  our  Expositor’s  mind  seem  to 
have  been  inexhaustible.  He  comes  to  every  successive  portion  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  a  fulness  and  freshness  of  matter,  and  with  a  variety  in  his  remarks,  which 
while  it  instructs,  at  the  same  time  refreshes  us.  Even  in  his  exposition  of  those  books 
which  are  very  similar  in  their  contents,  as  the  gospels  for  example,  we  still  find  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  in  the  notes  of  the  commentator.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  man 
should  have  been  able  to  accomplish  such  a  work,  without  any  falling  off  in  the  style 
of  execution. 

tt  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Henry  did  not  live  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  He  had  made  ample  preparations  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  while  it 
was  in  the  press,  to  the  regret  of  all  good  men,  he  was  called  away  from  the  field  of 
labour.  But  the  providence  of  God,  though  mysterious,  is  always  wise.  It  should  be 
matter  of  lively  gratitude,  that  this  eminent  servant  of  God  was  permitted  to  remain 
so  long  in  our  world,  and  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  not 
only  in  his  own,  but  in  all  future  ages.  The  commentary  was  completed  by  the  author, 
as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  the  remaining  books  were  ex¬ 
pounded  by  certain  of  his  friends,  who  were  eminent  for  their  theological  knowledge 
and  piety ;  and  who,  doubtless,  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  his  papers,  in 
executing  the  work,  which  they  respectively  undertook.  Their  names  are  prefixed  to 
the  books  on  which  they  severally  wrote  the  commentary ;  and  although  the  reader 
will  be  sensible  of  the  want  of  Mr.  Henry’s  peculiar  vivacity  and  happy  turn  of  thought ; 
yet  he  will  find  the  continuation  of  the  Exposition  executed  in  an  able  and  judicious 
manner ;  and  with  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  author’s  inimitable  style,  as  could 
be  expected  from  other  hands. 

4.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  thing  which  gives  a  more  distinctive  character  to  this 
performance,  than  the  weighty,  pithy,  pointed  sayings,  with  which  it  abounds.  Whe¬ 
ther  these  apothegms  were,  generally,  the  production  of  the  author’s  ingenuity,  or  were 
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collected  from  the  common  stock  of  English  proverbs,  current  in  his  day,  their  value  is 
the  same  to  us. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  understood,  better  than  the  modems,  the  importance  of 
the  method  of  instruction  by  proverbs,  or  aphorisms.  It  was  considered  by  them  the 
highest  effort  of  wisdom  to  invent  proverbs,  parables,  or  fables,  which,  in  few  words, 
convey  much  meaning.  Several  of  those,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  wise  men 
of  Greece,  are  celebrated  for  no  other  productions,  but  a  few  sayings  which  met  with 
general  approbation,  and  which  passed  into  proverbs.  The  value  of  a  stock  of  good 
proverbs  to  a  nation  cannot  easily  be  too  highly  appreciated.  These  are  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  use  and  circulation,  and  are  learned  by  all  classes  of  people,  without  effort;  and 
become,  to  the  vulgar,  the  maxims  by  which  life  is  regulated.  Nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  when  a  man’s  judgment  has  been  suspended  for  a  while,  than  to  come  to  a  deci¬ 
sion,  by  the  recollection  of  some  proverb,  or  general  maxim.  Men  are  actually  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  knowledge  which  is  present  to  their  minds,  at  the  moment  when  their 
purpose  is  formed,  and  this  gives  an  advantage  to  apothegms  over  every  other  form  in 
which  useful  knowledge  is  treasured  up.  While  other  learning  is  like  treasure  hoarded 
up,  which  cannot  always  be  put  into  circulation  at  a  moment’s  warning,  these  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  current  coin  of  a  nation,  which  is  always  ready,  and  always  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  a  man  might  often  be  as  useful  to  his  country  by  inventing  and  putting 
into  general  circulation,  a  few  pithy,  pointed,  moral  or  prudential  maxims,  as  by  writing 
an  elaborate  work  on  moral  science,  or  political  economy.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  peasantry  or  common  people  in  some  places,  cany  on  their  conversation  very 
much  by  recollecting  and  repeating  appropriate  proverbs ;  and  such  people  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  to  be  more  than  usually  discerning  and  prudent.  In  the  instruction  of 
youth,  this  easy  method  of  furnishing  and  fortifying  their  minds,  ought  not  to  be  ne¬ 
glected.  A  father  who  instils  into  his  children  a  large  stock  of  sound,  practical,  moral, 
and  prudential  aphorisms,  really  leaves  them  a  richer  inheritance,  than  if  he  provided 
for  them  as  many  jewels.  We  have,  moreover,  the  highest  authority  for  this  mode  of 
instruction.  The  Bible  is  replete  with  aphorisms  of  the  most  important  kind ;  and  one 
whole  book,  written  by  the  wisest  of  men,  contains  nothing  else  but  proverbs.  Be 
sides,  many  of  our  Lord’s  instructions  were  delivered  in  this  form. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  esteemed  works  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  is,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  aphorisms,  from  all  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  and  he 
who  should  judiciously  make  a  collection  of  useful  English  apothegms,  would  confer  a 
favour  on  the  public  at  large.  But  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer,  many  years  since, 
that  an  excellent  and  useful  little  volume  of  choice  sayings,  might  be  collected  from 
Henry’s  Commentary  alone ;  and  if  any  reader  of  this  work  should  take  the  pains  to 
make  such  a  collection  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  children  or  friends,  he  would 
never  have  occasion  (o  repent  of  his  labour.  The  exuberance  of  our  author’s  mind  in 
composing  such  apothegms ;  or  his  diligence  in  collecting  them,  gives  a  peculiar  stamp 

to  his  work,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  expositions ;  and  ever  will  render  it 
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valuable,  as  the  repository  of  a  most  useful  species  of  learning,  not  to  be  found  in  such 
abundance,  any  where  else. 

5.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  following  Exposition,  is,  the  felicity  and  frequency 
with  which  the  text,  at  any  time  under  consideration,  is  elucidated  by  parallel  passages 
If  there  were  no  more  than  a  frequent  and  copious  reference  to  such  similar  texts,  it 
would  not  deserve  particular  notice  as  forming  a  distinguishing  trait  of  this  perform¬ 
ance  ;  for  other  commentators  have  exceeded  Mr.  Henry  in  this  respect ;  and,  indeed, 
a  good  concordance,  with  patient  labour,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  work.  But  in  Mr.  Henry’s  references,  there  is  often  an  ingenuity  which 
borrows  light  from  points  where  it  was  not  perceived  by  others  to  exist.  By  an  unex¬ 
pected  association  and  comparison  of  different  passages,  while  he  instructs  us  in  that 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  derived  from  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spi¬ 
ritual ',  he,  at  the  same  time,  fills  us  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  at  the  unlooked  for  co¬ 
incidence  of  points  apparently  remote  from  each  other. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  read  this  commentary  without  being  fully  satisfied,  that  the  word 
of  God  dwelt  richly  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  in  all  ivisdom  and  spiritual  understanding. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  were  constantly  present  to  his 
mind,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  recollecting  them,  but  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  their 
meaning  and  various  bearings ;  so  that  he  was  able  to  survey  each  text  by  the  aid  of  the 
concentrated  light  of  the  whole  Bible. 

I  need  not  pause  to  recommend  this  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  ;  for  it  recom 

mends  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  has  the  authority  of  apostolic  precept.  3 

will  only  remark,  that  it  affords  a  double  satisfaction  to  the  lover  of  truth ;  for  while  he 

is  thus  enabled  to  understand  a  particular  text  more  clearly,  he,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
♦ 

covers  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  all  the  parts  of  divine  revelation. 

The  only  other  thing  which  I  shall  mention,  as  characteristic  of  this  work,  is,  its 
evangelical,  spiritual,  and  practical  cast.  The  truths  of  God  are  here  presented  sim¬ 
ply,  without  being  complicated  with  human  philosophy,  or  encumbered  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  distinctions  of  scholastic  theology,  or  obscured  by  the  mists  of  unintelligible  me¬ 
taphysics.  Neither  is  the  truth  presented  in  a  controversial  form,  but  mostly,  as  if  no 
controversy  existed.  No  doubt  controversy  is  necessary  in  its  place,  but  the  more  it 
is  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  books  intended  for  the  edification  of  the  people  af 
large,  the  more  probability  will  there  be,  that  the  truth  will  produce  its  genuine  effect 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  author  does  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  some  im¬ 
portant  truths  taught  in  the  word  of  God ; — but,  if  he  has  given  a  sound  exposition  of 
hose  passages  in  wrhich  these  doctrines  are  contained,  he  has  allowed  them  the  same 
comparative  length  and  breadth  which  they  occupy  in  the  Bible ;  and  has  preserved 
that  proportion  between  the  different  parts  of  divine  revelation,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  established.  Indeed,  this  course  is  made  necessary  to  the  expositor  of  the  whole 
Bible,  unless  he  would  leave  his  exposition  to  discuss  particular  points  of  doctrine 
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Besides,  some  truths,  not  more  important  than  many  others,  occupy  a  large  space  in 
systems  of  polemic  theology,  because  they  have  often  been  opposed  ->r  disputed. 

No  man  who  has  written  so  much,  and  expressed  so  many  opinions,  as  Mr.  Henry 
lias  done  in  this  commentary,  will  be  likely  to  have  the  concurrence  of  any  one  think¬ 
ing  man,  on  every  minute  point ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  book  of 
such  extent,  which  unites  so  many  minds  in  its  approbation.  Men,  who  seem  to  differ 
considerably  in  doctrinal  views,  read  this  work  respectively,  with  pleasure  and  edifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  difficult  matter,  indeed,  to  ascertain  the  author’s  theological  opinions 
which  are  freely  expressed,  when  the  exposition  of  Scripture  requires  it ;  but  he  is  mo¬ 
derate,  and  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  those  who  differ  from  him ;  and  by  his  unceas¬ 
ing  effort  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  every  passage,  he  conciliates  the  pious  reader’s 
mind,  even  while  he  delivers  opinions  which  he  cannot  adopt. 

The  end  at  which  the  author  aimed,  and  of  which  he  never  lost  sight  in  expounding 
a  single  text,  was,  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
work  is  to  produce  spiritual  wisdom,  an  ardent  love  of  holiness,  and  a  conscientious  and 
diligent  regard  to  all  the  revealed  will  of  God,  in  the  performance  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  duties.*1 

It  is  an  excellency,  in  this  commentary,  that  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  adapted,  with 
great  spiritual  skill,  to  the  various  afflictions,  conflicts,  and  temptations  which  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Christian  life.  The  erring  will  here  find  reproof  and  direction,  the  sluggish 
excitement,  the  timid  encouragement,  the  mourner  comfort,  and  the  growing  Christian, 
confirmation,  and  increase  of  knowledge  and  assurance. 

It  may  be  more  necessary  for  the  unlearned  to  read  such  works  as  this,  than  for  the 
learned  ;  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  man  living,  however  learned,  but  might 
derive  much  practical  instruction  from  Henry’s  Exposition  of  the  Bible  :  and  if  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  would  spend  much  time  in  perusing  this  work,  it  would  manifest  itself 
by  the  richness  and  spirituality  of  their  sermons  and  lectures.  The  celebrated  George 
Whitefield  states,  when  speaking  of  his  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that 
he  had  read  the  whole  of  Henry’s  Exposition  of  the  Bible,  on  his  knees.  One  princi¬ 
pal  reason  why  young  clergymen,  who  possess  this  work,  derive  less  benefit  from  it  than 
they  might,  is,  that  they  are  in  the  habit,  probably,  of  merely  consulting  the  work,  oc¬ 
casionally,  when  they  want  some  aid  in  composing  a  sermon,  or  preparing  an  exposi¬ 
tory  lecture  for  their  people.  But  the  full  value  of  this  commentary  will  never  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  those  who  thus  use  it.  It  should  be  carefully  read,  in  course ,  and  with  a  view 
to  personal  improvement.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  our  intellect  may  be  vigorous¬ 
ly  exercised  in  discovering  and  arranging  truths  of  the  most  important  and  practical 
kind,  without  the  least  personal  edification.  This  is  one  of  the  many  snares  to  which 
preachers  of  the  gospel  are  liable,  and  from  which  it  results,  that  their  hearers  often 
derive  much  more  benefit  from  their  studies,  than  they  do  themselves.  It  would  be  a 
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great  point  gained,  if  ministers  could  learn  the  art  of  studying  their  sermons  with  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head ;  and  I  know  of  few  things  which  would  more  effectually 
tend  to  bring  this  about,  than  a  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  Henry’s  Commentary 
especially  if  fervent  prayer  were  combined  with  the  reading. 

But  after  all  that  I  have  said,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  this 
work,  I  am  sensible  that  such  general  description  can,  at  best,  afford  but  inadequate 
ideas  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  an  author,  so  peculiar  in  his  manner.  There  is  in  good 
writing,  as  in  the  human  countenance,  an  expression,  which  mere  words  cannot  depict 
There  is  a  penetrating  savour, — a  diffusive  spirit,  which  takes  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  and  for  the  time,  assimilates  his  emotions  and  sentiments  to  those  of  the  writer 
To  understand  how  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  tones  of  the  living  voice,  accompani¬ 
ed  with  the  animated  expression  of  the  countenance  of  a  public  speaker,  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  but  to  explain  how  the  composition  of  one,  long  since  dead,  should  still  retain 
that  penetrating,  spirit-stirring  energy,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  men,  whose 
hearts  were  warm  with  holy  affections,  is  not  easy.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain ;  we 
experience  the  salutary  effect,  when  we  peruse  their  works.  In  reading  for  edification, 
therefore,  it  is  of  much  greater  utility  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  writings  of  men,  who, 
while  they  wrote,  felt  the  sacred  flame  of  divine  love  glowing  in  their  breasts,  than  to 
such  as  excel  in  mere  intellectual  vigour,  or  in  elegance  of  style. 

My  principal  object  in  this  preface  is,  to  persuade  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it,  to  enter  seriously  and  resolutely  on  the  perusal  of  the  following  work.  What¬ 
ever  other  books  of  this  kind  may  be  possessed,  still  Henry’s  Exposition  will  prove  a 
treasure  to  any  family,  if  it  be  diligently  studied  ;  without  which  no  book  can  be  useful. 

Hitherto,  this  commentary  has  not  been  in  general  use  in  this  country,  because  co¬ 
pies  were  not  abundant ;  and  the  price  of  the  work  placed  it  f»eyond  the  reach  of 
many,  who  would  have  been  much  pleased  to  possess  it :  but  now,  when  a  cheap, 
handsome  American  edition  is  issuing  from  the  press,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  hope, 
that  it  will  be  widely  circulated  and  extensively  read.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also, 
that  the  work  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  not  only  in  a  very  clear  type,  but  also  in 
a  portable  and  convenient  form.  Many  persons,  who  have  not  much  leisure  for  read¬ 
ing,  are  intimidated  at  the  sight  of  folio  volumes ;  and  to  every  one  their  use  is  incon¬ 
venient.  But  I  am  still  apprehensive,  that  the  number  and  bulk  of  the  volumes,  will 
be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  many.  They  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  they  have  neithei 
time  nor  patience  to  finish  such  a  task,  and  therefore  will  be  disposed  to  decline  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  such  persons  ought  to  reflect,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  the 
whole,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  part ;  a  single  book  perused  with  care,  will  not  be 
without  its  advantage.  There  is  no  solid  reason,  however,  for  those  persons,  who  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  to  study  the  Scriptures,  to  be  discouraged  by  the  extent  of  the  work  :  for, 
although  viewed  in  mass,  it  may  seem  to  be  an  almost  endless  labour  to  those  who  can 
devote  but  little  time  to  reading ;  yet,  if  any  one  would  form  a  simple  calculation,  he 
would  find,  that  the  task  can  be  accomplished  with  ease,  in  a  very  reasonable  time 
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Let  us  suppose,  that  only  one  half  hour  be  appropriated  to  the  perusal  of  this  commen¬ 
tary  in  each  of  the  days  of  the  week,  except  the  Lord’s  day,  on  which  two  hours  might 
be  conveniently  spent  in  this  exercise  ;  and  at  this  moderate  rate  of  progress,  the  whole 
work  would  be  finished  in  less  than  three  years. 

But  although  we  have  spoken  of  this  undertaking  as  a  “  labour”  and  “a  task,”  yet 
we  are  confident,  that  to  the  reader  who  thirsts  for  an  increase  of  divine  knowledge, 
it  would  be  found,  on  experiment,  to  be  a  very  precious  privilege.  Such  a  person 
would  experience  so  much  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  scriptural  truth,  as  here 
exhibited,  and  would  find  his  mind  so  enriched  with  spiritual  thoughts,  that  he  would 
contract  a  lively  relish  for  the  exercise,  and  would  be  drawn  to  his  work,  when  the 
season  of  performing  it  occurred,  with  something  of  the  same  strength  of  appetite,  as 
that  which  urges  him  to  partake  of  his  daily  food ;  and  would  feel  the  privation  as  sen¬ 
sibly  when  debarred  from  it,  as  when  prevented  from  taking  his  usual  bodily  repast 
Citizens,  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  spend  an  hour,  in  the  morning,  in  reading 
the  news  of  the  day,  when,  by  any  circumstance,  this  gratification  is  abstracted  from 
them,  appear  really  to  feel  as  much  uneasiness,  as  if  prevented  from  breaking  their  fast 
And  why  may  not  a  spiritual  taste  become  as  lively,  as  that  which  is  expenenced  for 
the  contents  of  a  newspaper  ?  Why  may  we  not  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things  with  as  strong  a  zest,  as  knowledge  of  another  kind  ?  Surely  nothing  is  want¬ 
ing  to  produce  this  effect,  but  a  right  disposition  in  ourselves.  And  the  person  who  thus 
contractsa  taste  for  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  will  find  means  for  redeeming  more  time 
for  reading  than  we  have  specified ;  so  that  the  work,  for  which  we  have  allowed  three 
years,  would,  by  many,  be  completed  in  one.  And  this  exposition  is  not  a  composition 
of  that  kind,  which  when  once  read,  leaves  no  desire  for  a  second  perusal,  but  the  spi¬ 
ritual  reader  will  be  led  to  mark  many  passages  for  a  reperusal ;  not  because  they  were 
not  understood  at  first,  but  because  they  afforded  him  so  much  delight,  or  communica¬ 
ted  such  seasonable  instruction,  that  he  desires  to  come  again  and  again  to  the  fountain 
that  he  may  be  refreshed  and  strengthened. 

But  while  we  wish  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  high  estimation  of  the  value 
of  Henry’s  Commentary,  we  would  not  dismiss  the  subject  without  observing,  that 
whatever  lustre  the  work  possesses,  it  is  all  borrowed.  The  light  with  which  it  shines 
is  reflected  light.  The  whole  value  of  this  or  any  other  similar  work,  consists  merely 
in  holding  up  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  sacred  records. 
And  whatever  of  spiritual  wisdom,  or  of  the  savour  of  piety,  is  found  in  these  pages, 
was  all  derived  from  the  influence  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired  the  prophets  and 
apostles  to  write  the  Scriptures,  and  who  still  bestows  grace  and  spiritual  endowments 
on  his  chosen  servants,  by  which  they  ar#  qualified,  to  preach  and  write,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  promote  the  edification  of  his  church.  In  every  age,  God  raises  up  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  also  for  the  exposition  of  his  word ;  and  some  of  thbse 
are  honoured  not  only  with  usefulness  while  they  live,  but  with  more  abundant  and  ex¬ 
tensive  usefulness  after  their  decease ;  so  that  being  dead  they  still  speak.  It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  calculate  how  much  good  has  been,  and  will  still  be  effected  by  the  pii  us  labours 
of  such  men  as  Henry  and  Scott.  Their  works  will  be  read  in  regions  so  emote  and 
obscure,  that  they  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pious  writers.  They  will  be 
read  in  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  the  most  retired  recesses  of  our  own  country.  What  an  encouragement  is  this 
for  men,  who  have  the  ability,  to  labour  indefatigably  in  the  communication  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  divine  truth  ?  Of  books  we  have  a  superabundance,  but  of  books  of  the  pro* 
per  kind,  we  have  not  half  enough.  Copies  of  works  of  undisputed  excellence  ought 
to  be  multiplied,  until  all  who  can  read  are  supplied  with  the  precious  treasure. 

But  let  God  have  the  glory  of  every  invention,  of  every  gift,  and  of  every  work,  by 
which  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  truth  are  promoted  or  facilitated  ;  and  let  all  that 
is  said  in  praise  of  men,  be  so  spoken,  as  to  redound  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
Triune  God! — Amen. 


AN 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  READER. 


rT  is  not  so  much  our  design  to  recommend  this  excellent  performance,  as  to  tell  the  world  how  sensi¬ 
ble  we  are  that  it  can  never  need  our  recommendation.  We  are  fully  assured  it  is  able  to  speak  for 
itself;  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  we  know  very  well  that  our  names  and  sentiments  can  never  contribute 
any  authority  to  it. 

We  will  not  take  notice  of  those  extrinsic  and  occasional  advantages  which  give  unto  books  a  preca¬ 
rious  and  short  lived  reputation;  such  as,  the  capacity  of  the  generality  of  readers,  the  humours  of  the 
age,  an  entire  subserviency,  or  a  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  interests  of  the  places  in  which  we 
live:  but  this  is  certain,  the  real  intrinsic  and  abiding  value  of  a  work  of  this  nature  must  arise  from  the 
excellency  of  its  subject,  together  with  the  just  manner  in  which  it  is  treated. 

The  subject  of  this  book  may,  with  very  good  reason,  challenge  the  preference  to  every  thing  else  in 
this  world:  it  is  the  first  volume  of  the  oracles  of  God,  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  excellent  use  to  explain  and  confirm  the  other  parts  of  sacred  writ  unto  us. 

The  study  of  antiquity  has  always  been  accounted  a  vei-y  profitable  and  pleasing  thing,  and  there  is  no 
antiquity  like  unto  that  which  we  have  in  the  Books  of  Moses:  other  histories  are  novel  and  modern,  if 
compared  with  this:  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  lead  us  a  thousand  years  back,  two  thousand  is  a  great 
way;  those  that  pretend  to  go  higher,  lose  themselves,  and  us  too,  in  the  dark  and  untrodden  paths  of 
fancy  and  conjecture;  but  here  we  have  a  book  that  gives  us  a  certain,  rational,  satisfactory  account  of  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  original  of  nations,  the  division  of  languages,  and,  what 
concerns  us  most  to  know,  the  unhappy  source  of  all  that  vanity  and  vice  that  have  corrupted  human 
nature,  and  made  so  deplorable  a  breach  betwixt  God  and  man;  together  with  the  wonderful  counsels 
and  methods  of  Divine  love,  for  the  recovery  of  sinners  by  the  Promised  Seed,  so  directly  shadowed 
forth,  especially  by  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law. 

It  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  us,  to  consider  how,  in  giving  us  the  Bible,  our  graicous  God  has  most 
kindly  supplied  the  manifest  deficiencies  of  our  personal  knowledge.  We  are  short  lived  and  short¬ 
sighted  creatures,  it  is  but  very  little  that  falls  under  our  own  observation;  but  God  has  put  a  book  into 
our  hands,  by  the  help  whereof  we  may  stretch  out  our  knowledge  to  a  vast  compass:  if  we  look  into  the 
historical  part  of  it,  we  may  go  back  as  far  as  to  the  beginning  of  time;  and  if  we  consult  the  prophetical, 
we  may  look  as  far  forward  as  to  the  end  of  days,  and  may  take  a  view,  from  first  to  last,  of  all  those 
things  in  which  our  duty  and  happiness  are  most  nearly  interested. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reverend  Author  has  treated  this  noble  subject,  we  shall  only  say  it  is 
worthy  of  himself,  that  is,  of  one  who  from  a  child  has  known  the  holy  scriptures,  that,  by  the  example 
and  advice  of  an  excellent  father,  by  the  help  of  a  pious  and  learned  education,  has  searched  very  nar¬ 
rowly  into  them,  and  not  only  made  them  the  delightful  subject  of  his  solitary  hours,  but  constantly 
allowed  them  a  large  room  both  in  his  family  devotions  and  public  ministrations.  How  great  and  mani¬ 
fest  advantages  have  resulted  from  hence  to  himself,  as  to  his  own  temper  and  conduct,  and  to  the 
happy  people  amongst  whom  he  has  spent  so  much  of  his  life  and  labours,  we  must  not  say,  because  we 
would  not  offend  him,  but  leave  it  to  the  impartial  thoughts  of  all  those  that  will  be  so  kind  to  them¬ 
selves  as  to  accept  of  the  assistance  that  is  here  offered  unto  them. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  hearts’  desire  and  prayer  to  God,  that  our  dear  and 
honoured  brother  may  live  to  see  the  good  success  of  this  part  of  his  work,  and  may  have  the  opportu  • 
nity  to  pursue  and  perfe<  t  all  his  further  designs  of  this  nature. 


London,  3 1st  Oct.  1706. 


JOHN  SHOWER, 
WILLIAM  TONG. 
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TVYOST  readers  of  a  work  which  has  acquired  any  degree  of  celebrity,  feel  a  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  author;  and  that  desire  is  increased,  in  proportion  as  they  find  themselves  interested  in  the 
work  itself.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  readers  of  Mr.  Henry’s  writings,  which  have  long 
been  in  high  repute  in  the  religious  world,  will  wish  for  some  information  concerning  the  character  and 
life  of  that  excellent  man,  whose  pen  produced  so  many  admirable  performances.  This  is  not  merely 
an  innocent,  but  a  laudable  curiosity,  which  we  are  happy  to  have  the  present  opportunity  of  gratifying, 
on  the  republication  of  his  smaller  pieces,  as  well  as  his  larger  work  on  the  Bible;  most  of  which  pieces 
have  long  been  out  of  print;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  more  the  author  is  known,  the  greater 
pleasure  pious  readers  will  feel  in  the  perusal  of  his  writings. 

A  Life  of  Mr.  Henry  was  published,  shortly  after  his  decease,  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
'Long,  but  it  is  now  become  exceedingly  scarce;  and  though  it  contains  a  just  character  and  a  faithful 
narrative,  drawn  from  personal  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  private  papers,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
drawn  up  is  not  the  most  pleasing,  the  writer  being  then  far  advanced  in  life;  and  it  is  rendered  prolix, 
and  even  tedious,  by  the  insertion  of  too  many  extracts  from  his  diary,  and  too  many  articles  relative  to 
Mr.  Henry’s  acquaintance  and  his  own,  as  well  as  various  other  particulars,  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  are  become  uninteresting.  On  these  accounts  it  was  judged  advisable,  instead  of  reprinting  that 
work,  to  compose  a  new  one.  In  this,  however,  all  that  appeared  interesting  in  the  former  is  retained, 
and  whatever  else  could  be  collected,  is  inserted,  particularly  in  relation  to  his  settlement  at  Hackney, 
where  some  persons  were  living  when  the  writer  of  this  first  came  to  that  place,  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  Mr.  Henry’s  hearers,  and  remembered  him  well. 

Mr.  Matthew  Henry  was  the  second  son  of  the  eminently  pious  and  excellent  Mr.  Phimp  Henry, 
whose  Life,  published  by  him,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  biography,  and  who  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  from  his  living  in  the  parish  of  Worthenbury,  in  Flintshire,  A.  D.  1662.  This  his  son  was 
bom  October  28,  in  the  same  year,  which  also,  he  observes  with  pleasure  in  his  diary,  gave  birth  to  many 
other  ministers  of  his  acquaintance,  to  whom  God  had  appointed  more  peaceful  days  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  whom  their  brethren,  who  hated  them,  had  cast  out.  His  birthplace  was  Broad-Oak,  in  Iscoid, 
Flintshire,  within  the  parish  of  Malpal,  which  is  in  Cheshire;  a  district  signalized  in  the  British  annals 
for  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor.  Hither  his  father  removed  but  a  fortnight  before  his  birth,  not 
being  suffered  any  longer  to  continue  in  the  place  of  his  former  ministry;  and  here  he  spent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days.  Mr.  Henry’s  mother  was  Mrs.  Katharine  Matthews,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Matthews,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  a  considerable  estate,  which,  upon  his  death, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  after  his  eject¬ 
ment,  and  not  only  preach  the  gospel  gratis,  as  he  had  opportunity,  but  likewise  to  relieve  several  of  his 
necessitous  brethren.  But  his  wife  proved  to  him  a  greater  treasure,  as  she  was  a  woman  equally  emi¬ 
nent  for  piety  and  every  other  endowment.  Her  son  has  done  ample  justice  to  her  character,  in  an 
excellent  discourse,  occasioned  by  her  death,  on  Prov.  xxxi.  28.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her 
blessed.  It  is  subjoined  to  the  Life  of  his  father. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Henry’s  birth  were  rather  remarkable.  Besides  its  being  premature,  (as 
the  writer  of  this  has  been  credibly  informed,)  his  mother’s  labour  was  so  sudden,  that  she  was  delivered 
before  any  assistance  could  be  procured;  and  he  was  so  weakly  a  child  that  no  one  expected  him  to  live. 
He  was  therefore  baptized  the  next  day  after  he  was  bom,  by  Mr.  Holland,  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
but  without  godfather  or  godmother;  and  his  father  desired  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  not  be  used,  but 
the  minister  said  he  durst  not  omit  it. 

When  he  was  about  five  years  old,  he  had  the  measles,  by  which  his  brother,  who  was  a  year  older 
than  himself,  was  cut  off;  a  circumstance  which  deeply  affected  him,  and  which  he  noticed  with  great 
seriousness,  in  a  paper  written  on  his  birth  day,  when  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  wherein 
he  drew  out  a  list  of  the  mercies  which  he  had  received,  with  lively  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  them.  He  long  continued  weakly,  subject  to  agues  and  other  complaints;  but  he  very  early 
discovered  a  good  mental  capacity,  and  a  thoughtful  turn,  so  that  it  was  remarked  his  childhood  had 
less  of  vanity  than  that  of  most  children,  and  that  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  usual, he  put  away  childish 
things.  He  was  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  distinctly  when  he  was  but  about  three  years  old, 
and  was  used  to  make  pertinent  remarks  on  what  he  read. 

His  first  abiding  convictions  of  religion,  according  to  his  own  written  account,  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  were  wrought  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  by  his 
excellent  father,  on  Psalm  li.  17.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart ,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  “I  think  it  was  that,”  says  he,  “that  melted  me:  afterward  I 
began  to  inquire  after  Christ.”  He  was  early  accustomed  to  make  memorandums  of  the  sermons  which 
he  heard,  and  of  the  effect  they  had  upon  his  mind.  From  one  of  these  papers,  dated  December  17 
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1673,  it  appears  that  he  heard  a  sermon  on  the  signs  of  true  grace,  which  put  him  upon  the  strict  exa 
mination  of  himself  by  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down;  and,  after  opening  his  mind  to  his  father,  he 
was  encouraged  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  respecting  his  spiritual  state.  He  particularly  mentions 
his  repentance  for  sin,  according  to  the  scripture  account  of  it,  in  many  passages  which  he  transcribes; 
his  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel  covenant,  and  his  love  to 
God,  as  evidenced  by  his  love  to  the  people  of  God,  whom  he  chose  as  his  best  companions;  and  his  love 
to  the  word  of  God,  concerning  which  he  expresses  himself  thus:  “I  esteem  it  above  all;  I  desire  it  as  the 
food  of  my  soul;  I  greatly  delight  both  in  reading  and  hearing  it;  and  my  soul  can  witness  subjection 
to  it,  in  some  measure;  I  think  I  love  the  word  of  God  for  the  purity  of  it;  I  love  the  ministers  and 
messengers  of  it;  I  rejoice  in  the  good  success  of  it;  all  which  were  given  as  marks  of  true  love  to  the 
word,  in  a  sermon  I  lately  heard,  on  Psalm  cxix.  140.  Thy  word  is  very  fiure,  therefore  thy  servant 
loveth  it,” 

In  the  same  paper,  which  contains  a  catalogue  “  of  the  mercies  of  God  to  him,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,”  he  mentions  it  as  matter  of  peculiar  thankfulness  that  he  was  blessed  with  pious  parents, 
who  took  so  much  pains  in  his  education,  and  by  whose  means  he  was  brought  so  early  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  God.  After  noticing  with  thankfulness  his  recovery  from  an  ague  which  had  hung  long  upon 
him,  he  mentions  his  first  application  to  learning.  It  will  be  pleasing  to  the  reader  to  see  his  own  words, 

“  After  this  sickness,  in  the  year  1669,  I  had  health,  and  began  to  learn  my  grammar.  Blessed  be 
God  that  gave  me  an  understanding!  Mr.  Turner  entered  me  a  little  into  the  principles  of  grammar, 
and  my  father  has  carried  me  on  in  it;  the  Lord  grant  that  he  nlay  live  to  perfect  it!”  As  a  proof  of 
his  affection  to  this  his  excellent  father,  as  well  as  of  his  piety  to  God,  the  following  addition  is  here  sub¬ 
joined:  “In  March,  1669,  my  dear  father  had  a  sore  fever;  we  thought  he  would  have  died;  but  our 
extremity  was  God’s  opportunity,  and  he  arose  and  helped  us.” 

It  was  observed  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  was  remarkably  quick  in  learning  any  thing,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  strong  memory  to  retain  it.  He  was  early  addicted  to  close  application  to  his  studies,  and 
remarkably  provident  of  his  time;  so  that  his  good  mother,  fearful  lest  he  should  injure  his  health,  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  call  him  down  from  his  closet  and  advise  him  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields. 

His  whole  conduct,  in  the  happy  family  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  amiable  and  exemplary.  As 
he  ever  manifested  the  greatest  duty  and  deference  to  both  his  pious  parents,  so  he  exercised  the  utmost 
affection  and  kindness  towards  his  sisters.  They  all  lived  together  in  the  most  delightful  unity:  and  he 
made  it  his  business  and  his  pleasure  to  promote  their  best  interests,  both  by  his  admonitions  and  his 
prayers.  His  father  recommended  it  to  them  to  spend  an  hour  together  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
religious  exercises,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for  the  sabbath;  and  he  conducted  them  with  great 
propriety,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

He  was  always  very  regardful  of  his  father’s  instructions,  and  with  uncommon  diligence  he  attended 
to  his  preaching;  with  which  he  was  som'etinjes  so  deeply  affected,  that,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  end¬ 
ed,  he  would  retire  to  his  closet,  to  weep  and  pray  over  what  he  had  been  hearing,  and  would  hardly  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  down  to  dinner,  lest  the  memory  and  impression  of  it  should  be  effaced.  He 
sometimes  took  an  opportunity,  especially  in  walking  with  his  father,  to  relate  to  him  the  impressions 
which  his  discourses  made  upon  him,  and  to  open  to  him  freely  any  difficulties  that  occurred  to  his  mind; 
which  proved  of  excellent  use  for  his  further  information  and  encouragement. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Henry  had  an  inclination  to  the  ministry  from  his  childhood.  This  partly  appeared 
in  his  fondness  for  imitating  preaching,  which  he  did  with  a  great  degree  of  propriety  and  gravity  beyond 
his  years;  as  also  in  his  frequent  attendance  at  the  private  meetings  of  good  people,  with  whom  he  would 
pray,  and  repeat  sermons,  and  sometimes  expound  the  scriptures,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present.  One 
of  them  once  expressed  to  his  father  some  concern  lest  his  son  should  be  too  forward,  and  fall  into  the 
snare  of  spiritual  pride;  to  whom  the  good  man  replied,  “  Let  him  go  on;  he  fears  God  and  designs  well, 
and  I  hope  God  will  keep  him  and  bless  him.” 

Mr.  Philip  Henry  was  used  generally  to  have  some  young  student  in  his  house,  previous  to  his  en¬ 
trance  on  the  ministry,  who,  while  he  was  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Henry,  acted  as  a  tutor  to  his  children.  One 
of  these  was  Mr.  William  Turner,  who  was  born  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  had  studied  at  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  afterward  many  years  vicar  of  Walburton,  in  Sussex,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  work  in  folio,  on  the  History  of  remarkable  Providences.  He  lived  with  Mr.  Henry  at  the  time  his  son 
entered  on  his  grammar,  and  was  the  person  referred  to  by  him  in  the  papers  quoted  above,  as  having 
initiated  him  into  the  Latin  language;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  from  his  great  piety  and  studious  turn, 
that  he  was  in  other  respects  useful  to  him.  Mr.  M.  Henry  remained  under  his  father’s  eye  and  tuition 
till  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  which  he  enjoyed  singular  advantage  for  both  literary  and 
religious  attainments,  to  qualify  him  for  the  ministerial  office;  and  he  soon  afforded  ample  proof  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  them  in  vain.  As  his  constitution  grew  stronger  with  his  growing  years,  his  mind 
also  improved  in  knowledge,  grace,  and  holiness,  so  that  he  was  richly  furnished  betimes  for  the 
important  office  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  seemed  not  to  need  any  further  assistance  than  he 
had  enjoyed,  or  might  yet  enjoy,  under  the  tuition,  and  from  the  example,  of  such  a  father,  who  was  not 
only  an  excellent  scholar  himself,  but  had  an  admirable  method  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others. 
He  was  desirous,  however,  that  his  son  might  enjoy  some  further  advantages  in  his  education  at  some 
more  public  seminary. 

Mr.  P.  Henry  had  been  partial  to  a  University,  having  himself  passed  some  years  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  But  the  sad  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  those  seats  of  learning,  after  the  Restoration, 
greatly  altered  his  opinion;  so  that,  to  presen  e  his  son  from  the  snares  and  temptations  to  which  he  might 
have  been  exposed  from  the  want  of  proper  discipline,  he  determined  upon  sending  him,  in  the  year 
1680,  to  an  academy  which  was  then  kept  at  Islington  by  the  learned  and  pious  Mr.  Thomas  Doolittlf., 
who  trained  up  many  young  men  for  the  ministry,  who  made  a  distinguished  figure  among  the  Protestant 
dissenters.  Here,  among  many  other  excellent  young  persons,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Mr.  Bury,  who 
was  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  afterward  an  eminent  minister,  who  bore  this  honourable  testi¬ 
mony  to  Mr.  Henry’s  character  during  the  course  of  his  studies:  “  I  was  never  better  pleased,”  says  he, 
“  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Doolittle’s,  than  when  I  was  in  young  Mr.  Henry’s  company.  He  had  such  a  savour 
pf  religion  always  upon  his  spirit,  was  of  such  a  cheerful  temper,  so  diffusive  of  all  knowledge,  so  ready- 
in  the  scriptures,  so  pertinent  in  all  his  petitions,  so  full  and  clear  in  all  his  performances,  8tc.  that  he  was 
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to  me  a  most  desirable  friend,  mid  I  love  heaven  the  better  since  he  went  thither.”  Mr.  Bury  observes, 
however,  that  “he  had  an  almost  inconceivable  quickness  in  his  speech,  but  that  he  afterward  happily 
corrected  it,  as  well  for  his  own  sake,  as  for  the  benefit  of  others.” 

Another  of  Mr.  Henry’s  fellow-students  was  Mr.  Henry  Chandler,  afterward  an  eminent  minister 
at  Bath,  and  father  of  the  learned  Ur.  Chandler,  of  the  Old  Jury,  London.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tong,  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Henry  in  the  following  respectful  terms:  “It  is  now  thirty-five  years  since  I  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  being  in  the  same  house  with  him,  so  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  recollect  the  several  [par¬ 
ticulars]  that  fixed  in  me  such  an  honourable  idea  of  him,  that  nothing  can  efface  while  life  and  reason 
last.  This  I  perfectly  well  remember;  that,  for  serious  piety  and  the  most  obliging  behaviour,  he  was 
universally  beloved  by  all  the  house.  We  were  near  thirty  pupils  when  Mr.  Henry  graced  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  family,  and  I  remember  not  that  ever  I  heard  one  of  the  number  speak  a  word  to  his  dispa¬ 
ragement.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  common  opinion,  that  he  was  as  sweet  tempered,  courteous,  and  obliging 
a  gentleman  as  could  come  into  a  house;  his  going  from  us  was  universally  lamented.” 

How  long  he  continued  with  Mr.  Doolittle  is  not  quite  certain.  Such  was  the  persecuting  temper  of 
the  times,  that  this  good  man  was  obliged  to  leave  Islington,  (upon  which  he  removed  to  Battei'sea,)  and 
soon  after  to  disperse  his  pupils  into  private  families  at  Clapham,  to  which  place  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Henry  followed  them.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  he  quitted  this  academy,  he  returned  to 
his  father’s  house,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  assiduity.  Among  his  papers  is  one  dated 
Broad-Oak,  1682,  (about  which  time  it  seems  probable  that  he  returned  thither,)  which  is  a  memorial 
of  the  mercies  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of  God  from  his  birth  to  that  time,  which  was  his 
birthdav :  it  consists  of  twenty  six  particulars,  and  discovers  a  lively  spirit  of  devotion. 

Mr.  Henry  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  made  great  improvement  in  all  the  branches  of 
science,  which  tended  to  fit  him  fqy  appearing  with  great  advantage  under  the  ministerial  character. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  yet  begun  to  exercise  his  talents  in  public.  He  was,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  in  social  exercises  of  devotion  among  the  good  people  of  his  father’s  acquaintance,  and 
who  resorted  to  that  house  of  prayer.  His  company  was  much  coveted  by  them,  and  they  were  highly 
gratified  by  his  visits,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  make  to  the  meanest  of  them;  when  he  was  used  to 
pray  with  them,  and  converse  with  great  freedom,  affection,  and  judgment,  on  their  spiritual  concerns. 
Greatly  delighted  were  they  to  seq  such  a  son  treading  so  closely  in  the  steps  of  such  a  father;  and  his 
memory  was  long  precious  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  where  Mr.  Philip  Henry 
used  frequently  to  preach  in  the  houses  of  those  pious  gentlemen  who  entertained  the  ejected  ministers, 
though  they  generally  attended  the  worship  of  the  established  church. 

As  the  times  were  dark,  and  the  circumstances  of  dissenting  ministers  were  very  discouraging,  Mr. 
Henry  had  no  prospect  of  a  pastoral  settlement  with  a  congregation;  he  therefore,  with  the  advice  of 
friends,  directed  his  thoughts  to  another  and  very  different  employment.  He  had  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Rowland  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Boreaton,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Paget,  and  at  whose  house 
Mr.  P.  Henry  used  to  preach  once  a  quarter,  and  administer  the  Lord’s  supper.  This  worthy  gentleman 
advised  his  father  to  enter  him  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  court,  for  the  study  ot  the  law.  His  view  in  this 
was  not  to  divert  him  from  his  design  of  pursuing  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  to  find  him  some  present 
employment  of  his  time,  as  he  was  but  young,  which  might  hereafter  be  advantageous  to  him,  not  only 
in  a  temporal  view,  as  he  was  heir  to  a  handsome  estate,  but  as  it  might  be  subservient  to  his  usefulness 
as  a  minister.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Henry  went  to  Gray’s-Inn,  about  the  end  of  April,  1685. 

Some  of  his  friends  discovered  painful  apprehensions  lest  this  situation,  and  the  connexions  he  might 
here  form,  should  prove  unfavourable  to  his  religious  interest,  and,  in  the  issue,  divert  him  from  the 
sacred  office  to  which  his  former  studies  had  been  directed,  and  for  which  he  discovered  such  peculiar 
qualifications.  But  their  fears  happily  proved  groundless;  his  heart  was  fully  bent  for  God,  and  esta¬ 
blished  with  grace;  so  that  he  still  maintained  his  steadfastness  amidst  all  the  temptations  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  happily  formed  an  acquaintance  with  several  young  gentlemen,  then  students  of 
the  law,  who  were  exemplary  for  sobriety,  diligence,  and  religion,  who  were  glad  to  receive  him  as  an 
intimate  associate,  and  with  whom  a  mutual  friendship  continued  to  the  last.  Here  his  diligence  in 
study,  his  quick  apprehension,  his  rapid  proficiency,  his  tenacious  memory,  and  his  ready  utterance, 
induced  some  of  the  profession  to  think  that  he  would  have  been  eminent  in  trie  practice  of  the  law,  had 
he  applied  himself  to  it  as  his  business.  But  he  felt  himself  under  no  temptation  to  relinquish  the  object 
of  his  first  resolution,  and  he  continually  kept  that  in  his  view,  habituating  himself  to  those  exercises 
which  might  further  his  preparation  for  it.  He  heard  the  most  celebrated  preachers  in  town;  among 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  best  pleased  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  for  his  serious, 
practical  preaching;  and  with  Dr.  Tillotson,  at  Lawrence  Jewry,  for  his  admirable  sermons  against 
popery.  He  accustomed  himself  to  take  notes  of  what  he  heard;  and  he  constantly  sent  a  short  scheme 
of  the  sermons  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  generally  wrote  twice  every  week,  giving  him  an  account  of  all 
remarkable  occurrences  with  great  judgment,  yet  with  all  the  caution  and  prudence  which  the  difficulties 
of  the  times  required. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Mr.  Henry  not  only  attended  with  constancy  on  the  public  worship 
of  God,  but  he  promoted  social  prayer  and  religious  conference  with  his  particular  friends,  and  he  some¬ 
times  expounded  the  scripture  to  them.  When  he  was  about  to  leave  them  he  delivered  to  them  an 
excellent  and  affecting  discourse,  on  2  Thess.  ii.  1.  By  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
gathering  together  unto  him;  recommending  to  himself  and  them  the  hope  of  that  blessed  meeting,  as 
their  greatest  comfort,  now  they  were  about  to  part.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends 
while  he  continued  at  Gray’s-Inn,  discover  the  lively  sense  of  divine  things  which  he  preserved  upon 
his  mind,  of  which  an  excellent  one  of  great  length  is  published  by  Tong,  to  his  friend  Mr.  G.  Illidge, 
of  Nantwich,  whose  father’s  Memoirs  he  afterward  printed:  from  whence  it  appears  how  valua¬ 
ble  a  correspondent  he  was,  and  how  much  he  aimed  at  usefulness,  in  his  letters  as  well  as  in  his 
conversation. 

But  though  his  time  was  not  unprofitably  spent  in  London,  he  sometimes  complained  of  the  want 
which  he  felt  of  those  opportunities  which  lie  had  enjoyed  in  his  father’s  house:  his  “  Broad-Oak  sab¬ 
baths,  and  the  heavenly  manna,”  which  he  had  tasted  there;  and  expressed  his  earnest  wishes  to 
return.  Accordingly  in  the  month  of  June,  1686,  he  went  down  to  Broad-Oak,  and  continued  several 
months  in  the  country;  when  he  made  it  appear  that  his  residence  in  London,  and  his  study  of  the  law. 
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had  been  no  way  prejudicial  to  his  religious  temper,  or  his  ministerial  qualifications.  He  now  began 
to  preach  frequently  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  he  every  where  met  with  great  acceptance. 

About  this  time  he  went  to  visit  his  friend  Mr.  Illidge,  at  Nantwich,  who  had  been  in  a  remarkable 
manner  brought  to  a  sense  of  religion  by  the  ministry  of  Mr.  P.  Henry,  and  who  was  very  zealous  in 
promoting  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  M.  Henry  spent  several  days  with  him,  and 
preached  in  his  house  every  evening  to  a  considerable  number  of  people,  of  whom  several  dissolute  per¬ 
sons  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  what  they  heard.  One  instance  was  very  remarkable.  The 
last  evening,  Mr.  Henry  preached  on  Job  xxxvii.  22.  With  God  is  terrible  majesty.  Mr.  Illidge,  observ¬ 
ing  one  man  present  whom  he  knew  to  be  notoriously  wicked,  went  the  next  morning  to  his  house,  to 
see  what  impression  this  alarming  discourse  had  made  upon  him;  when  he  found  him  in  tears,  under  a 
deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  the  apprehension  of  misery.  He  found  his  wife  also  weeping  with  him,  on 
account  of  her  husband’s  distress.  Mr.  Illidge  gave  him  the  best  instruction  he  could,  and  prayed  with 
him.  He  also  made  known  his  case  at  Broad-Oak,  that  he  might  have  further  help  from  thence.  There 
soon  appeared  a  great  change  in  him.  He  manifested  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  about  his  eternal  state, 
and  that  of  his  wife,  whom  he  taught  to  read.  He  set  up  prayer  in  his  family,  went  often  to  the  meeting 
at  Broad-Oak,  and  at  length  was  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  supper.  He  sometimes  spoke  of  the  joy  he 
felt  at  the  remembrance  of  what  God  had  done  for  him,  and  he  maintained  a  hopeful  profession  of  reli¬ 
gion  for  some  years.  His  wife  also  gave  proof  of  her  conversion,  and  died,  to  all  appearance,  a  good 
Christian,  But  he  afterward  relapsed  into  sin,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  dishonour  of 
religion.  Whether  he  was  effectually  recovered  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Henry’s  great  acceptance  and  success,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  encouraged  him  to 
prosecute  it  with  increasing  ardour.  Having  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  Chester,  some  good  people 
there,  who  had  heard  of  his  fame,  desired  him  to  preach  to  them  one  evening  in  a  private  house;  liberty 
for  public  worship  not  being  yet  granted.  He  readily  consented,  and  preached  three  evenings  succes¬ 
sively  at  different  houses  in  the  city.  The  specimen  which  these  good  people  had  now  received  of  his 
talents  excited  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  have  him  settle  with  them ;  having  about  two  years  before, 
lost  two  aged  and  faithful  ministers;  and  another  in  the  city,  Mr.  Harvey,  being  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  preaching  very  privately.  Being  encouraged  by  a  prevailing  report  that  government  was  disposed 
to  grant  indulgence  to  dissenters,  some  of  them  went  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Broad-Oak,  to 
express  to  him  their  wishes  for  his  continued  services.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
On  consulting  with  his  father,  and  thinking  there  was  the  voice  of  Providence  in  the  affair,  he  gave  them 
some  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  compliance  with  their  invitation,  if  liberty  should  be  granted,  provided 
Mr.  Harvey  consented,  and  they  would  wait  till  his  return  from  London,  where  he  was  going  to  reside 
some  months.  They  expressed  their  readiness  to  receive  him  upon  his  own  terms,  and  in  his  own  time. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1687",  he  set  out  for  London  with  the  only  son  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hunt.  At 
Coventry  he  heard  that  there  had  been  a  fire  at  Gray’s-Inn,  and  .at  Hclborn’s-Court,  where  he  had  a 
chamber;  upon  which  he  wrote  to  his  father,  that  he  expected  that  the  effects  which  he  had  left  there 
were  all  lost;  but  on  his  arrival,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that,  by  the  care  of  a  chamber-fellow,  most 
of  them  were  saved.  The  first  material  news  he  heard  in  London,  was  that  the  king  had  granted  indulg¬ 
ence  to  the  dissenters,  and  had  empowered  certain  gentlemen  to  gj,ve  out  licenses:  the  price  of  one  for  a 
single  person  was  ten  pounds;  but  if  several  joined,  sixteen  pounds;  and  eight  persons  might  join  in 
taking  out  one  license. 

Not  many  dissenters  took  out  these  licenses;  but  the  disposition  of  the  court  being  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood,  many  began  to  meet  publicly.  About  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Henry  wrote  to  his  father,  that 
Mr.  Faldo,  a  congregational  minister,  had  preached,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  to  many  hundred 
people,  at  Mr.  Sclater’s  meeting  in  Moorfields.  The  people  of  Chester  now  reminded  him  of  his 
engagements  to  them,  the  propriety  of  which  he  sometimes  was  ready  to  question,  but  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  fulfil  them.  The  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Woodcock  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  wished 
to  engage  him  in  a  lecture  which  was  set  up  chiefly  for  young  persons;  but  thanking  him  for  his  respect, 
he  modestly  declined  the  offer,  and  said  that  his  service  was  most  wanted  in  the  country,  and  might  be 
most  suitable  there. 

Mr.  Henry  now  began  to  think  seriously  on  the  business  of  ordination,  and  consulted  some  ministers 
about  it,  particularly  Mr.  Tallents,  of  Salop,  who  had  been  some  time  in  London,  and  Mr.  James  Owen, 
who  was  lately  come  up  from  Oswestry,  both  of  whom  had  known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  they 
gave  him  all  possible  encouragement  in  this  design.  He  viewed  the  ministerial  office  in  so  awful  a  light, 
that  he  set  himself  to  consider  the  engagement  into  which  a  person  enters  in  his  ordination  to  it,  with 
the  greatest  seriousness.  He  drew  up,  on  this  occasion,  chiefly  for  his  own  use,  a  discourse  on  1  Tim. 
iv.  15.  Give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  in  which  he  stated  the  nature  and  several  parts  of  the  ministerial 
work,  and  what  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  wholly  in  them,  (as  it  is  in  the  Greek,)  and  then  proceeded  tho¬ 
roughly  to  examine  his  own  heart,  with  respect  to  his  fitness  for  them.  The  paper  is  entitled,  “Serious 
Self-examination  before  Ordination;”  with  this  text  prefixed:  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart, 
f Sfc.  “  It  is  worth  while,”  says  he,  “  for  a  man  at  such  a  time,  deliberately  to  ask  himself,  and  consci¬ 
entiously  to  answer,  the  six  following  questions:  1.  What  am  I?  2.  What  have  I  done?  3.  From  what 
principles  do  I  act  in  this  undertaking?  4.  What  are  the  ends  I  aim  at  in  it?  5.  What  do  I  want?  6. 
What  are  my  purposes  and  resolutions  for  the  future?” — To  each  of  these  questions  he  gives  a  distinct 
answer,  in  several  particulars,  at  a  very  considerable  length,  which  fill  more  than  four  large  folio  pages. 
The  whole  discovers  the  utmost  seriousness,  humility,  and  conscientious  regard  to  truth  and  duty. 

About  this  time  a  respectable  person,  whom  he  had  consulted  about  his  ordination,  intimated  to  him 
an  apprehension  that  he  might  possibly  obtain  it  from  one  of  the  bishops,  without  those  oaths  and  decla¬ 
rations  to  which  the  dissenters  objected.  This  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  moderation  which  the 
clergy  were  now  disposed  to  show  towards  the  nonconformists,  in  consequence  of  the  king’s  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they  knew  originated  in  his  intention  to  promote  popery.  Whether 
there  was  any  solid  ground  for  the  apprehension  or  not,  it  appears  that  the  intimation  of  his  friend  induced 
Mr.  Henry  to  investigate  the  question  with  the  utmost  care  and  impartiality,  “Whether  it  be  advisable 
for  one  that  hath  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  conformity,  to  choose  ordination  by  episcopal  hands  (if  it  maybe  had  with¬ 
out  any  oaths  and  subscriptions)  rather  than  ordination  by  presbyters.”  Having  fairly  stated,  in  writ* 
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ing,  (dated  Afiril  28,  1687,)  the  arguments  which  occurred  to  him  on  both  sides,  with  earnest  prayer  for 
direction,  he  determined  for  the  negative,  and  applied  to  those  ministers  in  London  to  whom  he  was  best 
known,  for  their  assistance  in  the  solemn  service. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  these  ministers  met  on  the  occasion,  but  where  it  was  we  have  no  account.  The 
times  were  such  as  rendered  a  private  ordination  most  eligible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordainers,  who  were 
all  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  who  conducted  the  service  in  the  manner  which  was  common 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  that  day,  and  long  after.  We  have  no  information  respecting  either  a  ser¬ 
mon  or  a  charge  delivered,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions;  but  among  Mr.  Henry’s  papers  was  found  the 
Latin  Thesis  which  he  delivered  on  the  question — An  justipcemur  Fide  absque  opyribus  Legis?  Affir- 
matur. — Mr.  Tong  has  given  an  abstract  of  it,  and  has  subjoined  Mr.  Henry’s  confession  of  faith,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  Assembly’s  Catechism. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  ordainers  chose  to  have  the  service  performed  in  private,  they  declined 
giving  a  certificate  of  the  ordination  in  the  usual  form,  (which  seemed  to  be  an  excess  of  caution,)  and 
only  gave  this  brief  testimonial: 


“We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  are  well  assured  that  Mr.  Matthew  Henry  is  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

Sic  Tester,  W.  Wickens, 

Fran.  Tallents, 

.Man  0  1687  ”  Edw.  Lawrence, 

may  9,  1687.  Nath.  yINCENT 

James  Owen, 

Rich.  Steele..” 


Of  so  much  importance  was  a  regular  certificate  of  Presbyterian  ordination  esteemed  in  those  days, 
that  Mr.  Henry,  after  he  had  been  settled  many  years,  and  had  many  Irving  epistles  to  witness  for  him, 
applied  to  the  ordainers  then  living  to  give  him  a  certificate  in  form;  which  had  the  signatures  of  Mr. 
Tallents  and  Mr.  Owen,  dated  Dec.  17,  1702.  It  was  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  above  ministers  who 
engaged  in  Mr-  Matthew  Henry’s  ordination,  was  also  employed  in  the  ordination  of  his  excellent  father, 
Mr.  Philip  Henry,  near  thirty  years  before.  This  was  Mr.  Richard  Steele,  the  author  of  that  valu¬ 
able  Treatise  on  Old  Age. 

Mr.  Henry,  soon  after  his  ordination,  hastened  down  to  Chester,  to  enter  upon  his  pastoral  charge.  He 
left  London  the  latter^end  of  May,  and  went  first  to  Broad-Oak,  where  he  stayed  but  a  short  time.  Se¬ 
veral  persons  of  the  congregation  came  to  meet  him  there,  and  conducted  him  to  Chester,  where  it  is 
needless  to  say  how  joyfully  he  was  received,  especially  on  account  of  the  liberty  which  was  now  granted 
to  the  dissenters,  though  thq  object  of  the  king  in  granting  it  was  sufficiently  known.  Worship  had 
hitherto  been  kept  up  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Henthome,  which  was  large  and  commodious,  but  only  be¬ 
tween  and  after  the  hours  of  public  service  at  the  established  church,  where  most  of  the  people  attended 
to  hear^Dr.  Fogg  and  Dr.  Hancock,  whose  ministry  they  highly  valued.  Their  numbers,  however,  sc 
much  increased,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  place.  With  this  Mr.  Henthome,  who 
was  zealous  in  the  cause,  soon  accommodated  them  against  the  time  of  Mr.  Henry’s  coming;  having  a 
large  out-building  belonging  to  the  Friary,  which  was  in  his  possession.  The  work  of  fitting  it  up  was 
begun  on  a  Monday,  and  it  was  in  sufficient  forwardness  to  be  opened  for  worship  the  next  Lord’s  day. 
But  Mr.  Henry  did  not  arrive  till  the  Thursday  following,  which  was  the  lecture-day,  when  he  preached 
his  first  sermon,  on  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  yon,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified.  Mr.  Tong,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  says,  “  I  am  a  witness  that  they  received  him 
as  an  angel  of  God.”  But  before  lie  would  preach,  such  was  his  respect  to  the  aged  and  worthy  Mr. 
Harvey,  that  he  made  him  a  visit,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  his  coming  to  Chester  was  with  his  ap¬ 
probation;  for  without  it,  he  assured  him  that  he  would  return.  The  good  old  man  soon  satisfied  him 
on  this  head,  telling  him  that  there  was  work  enough  in  Chester  for  them  both.  They  afterward  lived 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Mr.  Henry  constantly  attended  his  Tuesday  lecture,  and  always  behaved 
towards  him  as  a  son  to  a  father.  He  also  advised  all  his  friends  to  show  him  all  possible  respect,  as 
a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  who  had  many  years  laboured  there  in  the  gospel,  and  had  also  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer  for  it. 

Mr.  Henry’s  situation  at  Chester  proved  highlv  agreeable  to  him,  on  account  of  the  valuable  society 
he  met  with  there,  and  it  was  soon  rendered  the  more  so,  as  three  of  his  sisters  were  providentially 
brought  to  reside  in  that  place,  in  consequence  of  their  being  married  to  respectable  and  pious  men,  who 
belonged  to  his  congregation,  (Mr.  Radford,  Mr.  Holton,  and  Dr.  Tilston,)  to  whom  he  conducted  him¬ 
self  with  a  truly  fraternal  affection.  But  a  yet  more  agreeable  and  important  circumstance  was  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  conjugal  state,  with  a  lady  who  was  possessed  of  every  qualification  to  render  that  state 
happy.  This  was  Mrs.  Katharine,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hardware,  of  Moldsworth.  On  his  first 
proposal,  some  obstacles  lay  in  the  way,  but  they  were  so  completely  removed,  that  the  match  was^as 
agreeable  to  her  parents  as  it  was  to  his,  so  that  they  came  tg  reside  at  Chester,  and  they  all  lived  to¬ 
gether.  But  this  pleasing  scene,  like  many  earthly  ones,  was  of  very  short  continuance;  for  within  a  year 
and  a  half  Mrs.  Henry  was  seized,  in  childbed,  with  the  smallpox,  and  died,  Teh.  14,  1689,  though  the 
child  was  spared.  Mr.  Tong,  who  lived  within  eighteen  miles,  came  to  visit  this  house  of  mourning;  who, 
having  described  the  manner  in  which  the  tender  mother  was  affected,  says  of  Mr.  Henry,  the  first 
words  he  spoke  to  him,  with  many  tears  were  these:  “  I  know  nothing  could  support  me  under  such  a 
loss  as  this,  but  the  good  hope  I  have  that  she  is  gone  to  heaven,  and  that  in  a  little  time  I  shall  follow 
her  thither. ’i 

It  was  no  small  alleviation  of  his  grief,  that  the  child  was  spared.  His  good  father  came  to  visit  him 
on  the  occasion,  when  he  baptized  the  child  in  public,  and  the  scene  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  affecting. 
Mr.  Henry,  on  presenting  his  child  in  baptism,  (whom  he  named  after  her  mother,)  professed  his  faith 
and  renewed  his  covenant,  in  a  most  affecting  manner,  and  then  added,  “Although  my  house  be  not  so 
with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  &c.  I  offer  up  this  my  child  to  the  great 
God,  a  plant  out  of  a  dry  ground,  desim  g  it  maybe  implanted  into  Christ”  Eveiy  heart  was  full,  and 
few  dry  eyes  were  seen. 
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Under  this  severe  affliction,  God  strengthened  his  heart  and  his  hands,  so  that  he  pursued  his  work 
with  his  usual  diligence  and  vivacity.  At  length  a  kind  providence  repaired  his  loss,  and  the  mother  of 
his  deceased  wife  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  another.  She  recommended  to  him  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Warburton,  Esq.  of  Grange,  the  son  of  Peter  Warburton,  Esq.  serjeant  at  law,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  common  pleas.  He  was  a  gentleman  fond  of  retirement,  who  constantly  had  the  Bible 
and  Baxter’s  “Saint’s  Rest”  on  the  table  before  him,  and  whose  house  was  a  sanctuary  to  the  silenced 
ministers.  Mr.  Henry’s  marriage  to  this  lady  was  consummated,  July  8th,  the  same  year,  at  Grange, 
when  both  his  father  and  mother  were  present,  who  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  new  relation,  and 
blessed  God  who  had  thus  filled  up  the  breach.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardware  now  left  Chester,  and  retired 
to  an  estate  which  tfiey  had  in  Wirral,  but  their  affection  for  Mr.  Henry  as  a  son  continued. 

From  this  time  he  kept  a  regular  diary  of  all  material  occurrences  and  transactions  to  the  end  of  his 
life;  a  practice  which  he  had  lately  recommended  to  his  friends,  in  a  discourse  on  Redeeming  the  time. 
From  this  diary  of  his  the  following  part  of  his  history  is  principally  taken. — We  shall  now  give  some 
account  of  his  family  by  this  second  marriage,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  governed  it. 

In  the  space  of  twenty  two  years  he  had  nine  children,  eight  of  which  were  daughters.  Three  of 
them,  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  died  in  their  infancy.  The  first  of  these  children  was  bom, 
April  12,  1691,  on  which  occasion  he  made  his  will;  but  she  died  in  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  his  diary 
he  makes  many  pious  remarks  on  this  event,  and  the  night  of  her  funeral  he  writes  thus:  “  I  have  been 
this  day  doing  a  work  I  never  did  before — burying  a  child.  A  sad  day’s  work !  But  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  preached  very  seasonably  and  excellently,  from  Psalm  xxxix.  9.  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not 
my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it.” 

On  the  birth  of  the  fourth  of  these  children,  he  writes,  June  24,  1697,  “  This  child  has  come  into  a 
world  of  tears;”  for  his  pious  father,  who  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  coming  to  baptize  his  grandchildren, 
(which  he  did  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  manner,)  was  now  dead,  and  he  was  particularly  affected  at 
the  recollection  of  that  event,  as  it  happehed  the  very  same  day  of  the  month  the  preceding  year.  But 
says  he,  “  God  has  set  the  one  Over  against  the  other,  that  I  may  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment”  But  this 
child  was  taken  away  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half;  upon  which  occasion  lie  writes,  “  My  desire  is  to 
be  sensible  of  the  affliction,  and  yet  be  patient  under  it.  It  is  a  smarting  rod;  God  calls  my  sins  to  re¬ 
membrance — the  coldness  of  my  love,  my  abuse  of  spiritual  comforts.”  But  he  adds,  “  ’Tis  a  rod  in  the 
hand  of  my  Father.  I  desire  to  see  a  father’s  authority,  who  may  do  what  he  will ;  and  a  father’s  love, 
who  will  do  what  is  best.  We  resign  the  soul  of  the  child  to  Him  who  gave  it. — I  am  in  deaths  often; 
Lord,  teach  me  how  to  die  daily,”  &c. 

On  Mav  3,  1700,  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  a  son.  But  his  birth  was  attended  with  such  uncom¬ 
mon  danger  both  to  the  mother  and  the  child,  that  he  mentions  it  as  a  miracle  of  mercy  that  their  lives 
were  spared.  This  child  Mr.  Henry  himself  baptized  on  the  lecture  day,  in  the  following  week,  by  the 
name  of  Philip,*  when  he  preached  on  the  occasion  from  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  15.  When  this  child  was  about 
a  month  old,  he  was  so  ill  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of  his  life;  and  Mrs.  Henry  continued  in  such 
weakness,  increased  by  her  anxiety  about  her  infant,  that  she,  and  all  her  friends,  expected  her  speedy 
dissolution.  But  God  "mercifully  interposed,  and  restored  both  her  and  her  child.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Henry  made  a  new  will,  which  lie  did  with  exemplary  prudence  and  seriousness,  earnestly  begging 
divine  direction  in  this  matter,  as  he  did  in  every  other,  respecting  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  His 
diary  affords  ample  proof  how  he  acknowledged  God  in  all  his  ways,  and  what  an  affectionate  interest  he 
took  in  the  concerns  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected. 

We  shall  now  notice  his  conduct  in  his  family,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  pious  father,  of  whose  house  those  who  had  access  to  it  were  ready  to  say,  This  is  no  other  than 
the  house  of  Clod,  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Mr.  Henry  was  constant  in  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family, 
morning  and  evening,  which  nothing  was  suffered  to  prevent.  He  called  all  the  members  of  it  together  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  circumstances  would  permit;  and  he  did  not  delay  it  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
lest  drowsiness  should  prevent  devotion.  He  was  never  tedious,  but  always  full  and  comprehensive, 
performing  much  in  a  little  time,  which  seldom  exceeded  half  an  hour.  He  began  with  a  short  invocation 
for  assistance  and  acceptance.  He  then  read  a  portion  of  scripture,  fin  the  morning  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  New  in  the  evening,)  giving  a  short  exposition,  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  so  as 
to  render  it  both  intelligible  and  pleasant,  and  added  practical  reflections.  To  engage  the  greater 
attention,  he  used  to  examine  some  of  his  family  how  they  understood,  and  what  they  remembered  of 
what  they  had  heard.  After  this,  some  part  of  a  psalm  was  constantly  sung,  from  a  collection  which  he 
himself  made,  entitled,  “  Family  Hymns,”  selected  from  different  translations  of  the  psalms;  and  every 
one  had  a  book,  to  prevent  the  interruption  occasioned  by  reading  the  lines.  After  singing,  he  prayed 
with  great  affection  and  propriety,  noticing  every  particular  case  in  his  family,  and  not  omitting  the  state 
of  the  nation  and  the  church.  This  variety  prevented  the  service  from  being  tedious,  and  his  whole 
family  attended  it  with  pleasure.  When  the  whole  was  ended,  the  children  came  to  him  for  his  blessing, 
which  he  gave  with  solemnity  and  affection. 

Beside  his  stated  family  worship,  he  occasionally  kept  family  fasts,  as  special  circumstances  required; 
ivhen  he  sometimes  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  whose  respective  cases  and  trials  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  God  with  his  own. 

On  the  Lord’s  day  he  did  not  omit  any  part  of  his  ordinary  family  worship,  but  rising  earlier  on  that 
day,  after  his  private  devotion  he  began  it  somewhat  sooner.  On  returning  from  the  public  morning 
service,  after  he  had  dined,  he  sung  a  psalm,  offered  a  short  prayer,  and  then  retired  till  the  time  of  the 
iftemoon  service.  In  the  evening  he  usually  repeated  the  substance  of  both  his  sermons,  in  his  family, 
when  many  of  his  neighbours  came  in:  this  he  followed  with  singing  and  pnyer,  and  concluded  with 
singing  two  verses  more,  previous  to  the  benediction.  Before  supper,  he  catechised  the  yoiffigcr  children: 
after  supper,  he  sung  the  136th  Psalm,  and  catechised  the  elder  children  and  servants;  examined  then:  as 
to  what  they  remembered  of  the  sermons,  and  concluded  the  day  with  prayer.  Having  a  happy  consti¬ 
tution  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  went  through  all  this  service  with  constancy  and  comfort,  beside  all 

*  It  appears  that  he  took  the  name  of  Warburton,  upon  Inheriting  the  estate  of  his  maternal  grandfather:  and  there  was  toa  great 
a  propriety  in  his  relinquishing  the  namr  of  Henry ,  as  he  had  departed  from  the  spirit  of  his  pious  ancestors  of  that  name.  But  his  father, 
who  often  tenderly  mentions  him  in  his  diary,  did  not  live  to  witness  tho  unhappy  change. 
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his  ministerial  work  in  public,  which  he  performed  without  any  assistance,  and  which  we  now  proceed 
to  notice. 

Mr.  Henry  having  chosen  the  Christian  ministry  as  the  grand  business  of  his  life,  set  himself  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  settlement,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  with  equal  delight, 
being  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  for  the  good  of  souls.  His  stated  public 
services  in  his  own  congregation,  which  were  far  from  the  whole  of  his  labours,  were  such  as  few  other 
persons  could  have  gone  through.  His  method  of  proceeding  in  them  was  as  follows: 

He  began  the  public  worship  exactly  at  nine  o’clock,  with  singing  the  100th  Psalm;  then  offered  ashort 
prayer,  and  next  read  some  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  course,  and  expounded  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  appears  in  his  printed  Exposition.  He  went  through  the  Bible  twice  while  he  was  at  Chester,  and  on 
his  lecture-day  he  expounded  all  the  Psalms  not  less  than  five  times.  After  his  public  exposition  was 
ended,  he  sung  a  second  time,  and  prayed  for  about  half  an  hour.  After  which  he  preached  about  an 
hour,  then  prayed,  and  usually  concluded  with  singing  the  117th  Psalm.  He  pursued  the  same  plan  in 
the  afternoon,  excepting  that  he  then  expounded  the  New  Testament,  and  at  the  close  sung  the  134th 
Psalm,  or  some  verses  of  the  136th.  In  singing,  he  always  made  use  of  David’s  Psalms,  or  other  scripture 
hymns,  which  he  preferred  to  such  as  are  wholly  of  human  composition,  the  latter  being  generally  liable 
to  this  exception :  “  that  the  fancy  is  too  high,  and  the  matter  too  low,  and  sometimes  such  as  a  wise  and 
good  man  may  not  be  able,  with  entire  satisfaction,  to  offer  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.”*  In  this  work  of 
praise  he  took  great  delight,  as  appeared  from  the  manner  in  which  he  engaged  in  it. 

In  prayer,  Mr.  Henry’s  gifts  and  graces  eminently  appeared.  Pie  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  engaging 
the  attention  and  raising  the  affections  of  the  worshippers.  Though  in  his  second  prayer  he  was  always 
copious,  yet  he  was  not  tedious.  It  was  always  suited  to  the  congregation,  to  the  sermon,  to  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  church  of  God.  His  petitions  for  the  afflicted  were  very  particular,  pertinent,  and 
affectionate.  In  regard  to  public  affairs,  he  was  never  guilty  of  profaning  the  worship  of  God  by  intro¬ 
ducing  any  thing  obnoxious  to  government,  or  offensive  to  persons  of  any  party;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  giving  flattering  titles  to  any  description  of  men.  The  state  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad  was 
much  upon  his  heart,  and  he  was  a  fervent  intercessor  for  those  of  them  that  suffered  persecution  for 
righteousness’  sake. 

HW  great  a  talent  ha  had  in  preaching,  is  sufficiently  known,  from  the  many  sermons  of  his  which 
are  before  the  public.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  of  apposite  texts,  especially  on 
particular  occasions  and  occurrences,  public  or  private,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  improve.  His 
method  in  his  sermons  was  just  and  easy;  his  language  plain,  sententious,  and  scriptural;  his  elocu 
tion  natural,  and  free  from  any  odd  or  affected  tone;  his  address  was  popular,  earnest,  and  affectionate; 
both  he  himself  and  his  auditory  were  often  transported  into  tears.  The  strain  of  his  preaching  was 
spiritual,  evangelical,  and  practical.  He  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  delighted 
in  preaching  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  free  grace;  but  with  equal  zeal  he  preached  up  holiness  in  all  its 
branches,  constantly  affirming  it  to  be  a  faithful  saying.  That  they  who  believe  in  God  should  be  careful 
to  maintain  good  works.  He  was  indeed  so  practical  a  preacher,  and  sometimes  used  such  a  phraseology 
in  treating  on  practical  subjects,  that  some  have  censured  him  as  being  too  legal;  but  he  was  no  more  of 
a  legalist  than  the  apostle  James,  whom  he  knew  well  how  to  reconcile  with  the  apostle  Paul. 

It  was  a  common  custom  with  Mr.  Henry  to  preach  a  series  of  sermons  upon  a  particular  subject,  which 
sometimes  took  up  several  years.  But  he  did  not  follow  the  practice  of  several  old  divines,  who  delivered 
a  great  number  of  discourses  on  the  same  text:  his  method  was,  to  prevent  the  tediousness  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  to  fix  upon  different  texts  for  all  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  which  he  discussed.  By  thus 
treating  upon  the  various  branches  of  faith  and  practice  in  this  connected  view,  as  well  as  by  his  exposition 
of  the  Bible  in  course,  his  hearers  had  peculiar  advantage  for  improving  in  scripture  knowledge,  above 
those  whose  ministers  only  discourse  upon  short  detached  passages:  accordingly  it  was  remarked,  that 
Mr.  Hemy’s  people  in  general  greatly  excelled  in  judgment  and  spiritual  understanding. 

Mr.  Tong  has  given  a  list  of  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Henry  thus  discussed  in  their  connexion,  which 
would  here  occupy  too  much  room.  The  following  is  a  brief  specimen.  Soon  after  he  settled  at  Chester, 
lie  delivered  a  set  of  sermons  on  the  guilt  and  misery  of  an  unconverted  state,  from  several  texts:  in 
another,  he  treated  on  conversions.  After  these,  he  preached  a  series  of  discourses  on  a  well  ordered 
conversation,  beginning  with  one  on  Psalm  1.  23.  Each  sermon  contained  a  distinct  direction,  grounded 
on  a  separate  text.  A  brief  sketch  of  these  may  be  acceptable  and  useful.  1.  Fix  a  right  principle  of 

race  in  the  heart,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  latter  part.  2.  Eye  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  your  great  rule,  Phil.  i.  27. 

Set  the  Lord  always  before  you,  Ps.  xvi.  8.  4.  Keep  your  hearts  with  all  diligence,  Prov.  iv.  23. 

5.  Abide  under  the  fear  of  God,  Prov.  xxiii.  17.  6.  Be  not  conformed  to  the  world,  Rom.  xii.  2.  7.  Live 
in  constant  dependence  upon  Christ,  Col.  iii.  17.  8.  Take  off  your  affections  from  present  things,  1  John 

ii.  15.  9.  Be  always  upon  your  watch,  Mark  xiii.  37.  10.  Keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  Acts  xxiv.  16. 
11.  I  jive  by  faith,  Gal.  ii.  20.  12.  Commune  much  with  your  own  hearts,  Ps.  iv.  4.  13.  Watch  the  door 

of  your  lips,  Ps.  xxxix.  1.  14.  Follow  the  steps  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  15.  Set  before  you  the 

example  of  the  saints,  Heb.  vi.  12.  16.  Be  very  cautious  of  your  company,  Prov.  xiii.  20.  17.  Make 

conscience  how  you  spend  your  time,  Eph.  v.  16.  18.  Pray  to  God  for  holy  wisdom,  James  v.  1.  19. 

Often  think  of  death  and  judgment,  2  Pet.  iii.  11.  20.  Converse  much  with  heaven,  Phil.  iii.  20. 

He  next  delivered  a  set  of  sermons  for  the  consolation  of  God’s  people,  on  the  covenant  of  grace:  c.  g. 
God  in  the  covenant?  a  Father — a  Husband — a  Shepherd — a  King,  &c.  Christ  in  the  covenant;  our 
Righteousness — our  Life — our  Peace — our  Hope:  in  all  his  offices;  Redeemer,  High  Priest,  Captain, 
Forerunner,  and  Friend.  The  Holy  Sfiirit  in  the  covenant;  a  Teacher — a  Comforter — a  Spirit  of 
adoption — an  Earnest.  Blessings  in  the  covenant;  pardon — peace — grace — access  to  God — ordinances — 
providences — creatures— death — heaven.  These  took  him  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  He  next  treated 
on  sanctification,  in  all  its  branches;  which  sermons  were  followed  by  another  set,  on  divine  worship, 
private  and  public,  with  various  directions  concerning  each.  After  this,  he  delivered  another  series,  on 
relative  duties  in  all  their  extent.  These,  with  some  others  in  connexion  with  them,  brought  him  to  the 
year  1698,  when  he  began  a  body  of  divinity,  which  (with  occasional  discourses)  occupied  him  till  the. 

*  Mr.  Henry’s  judgment  and  practice  in  this  matter  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  perpetual  sing  Hymns  of  mere  human 
composition,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  David’s  Psalms. 

Vol.  I.— B 
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year  1712.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  plan,  which  is  very  extensive  and  methodical,  are  referred 
to  Mr.  Tong’s  Life  of  the  author;  where  may  be  seen  a  sketch  of  his  lectures  on  a  weekday,  and  his 
sacramental  discourses. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Henry’s  constant  work  was  catechising,  in  which  he  engaged  with  peculiar 
delight,  from  his  affection  to  the  young;  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  by  his  happy  talent  for 
adapting  his  instructions  to  the  weakest  capacities.  The  time  which  he  set  apart  for  this  service  was  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  many  besides  the  catechumens  were  used  to  attend,  and  esteemed  it  a  profitable 
exercise.  He  usually  spent  about  an  hour  in  it,  and  both  began  and  ended  with  prayer,  in  which  his 
expressions  were  very  plain  and  affectionate.  He  used  the  Assembly’s  Catechism  with  the  elder  children : 
but  did  not  content  himself  with  hearing  them  repeat  the  answers,  but  divided  them  into  several  short 
propositions,  and  put  a  distinct  question  to  each,  explaining  every  part  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  sup¬ 
porting  it  by  a  suitable  text  of  scripture.  His  method  of  catechising  may  be  seen  in  the  addition  of  the 
Assembly’s  Catechism  which  he  published,  which  is  entitled,  “A  Scripture  Catechism  in  the  method  of 
the  Assembly’s;”  a  text  of  scripture  being  annexed  to  the  answer  to  every  subordinate  question,  grounded 
on  the  general  answer  in  that  system;  by  which  means  children  had  a  large  collection  of  scripture 
passages  treasured  up  in  their  memories. 

But  we  are  informed  that  an  excellent  and  judicious  friend  of  Mr.  Henry,  “Mr.  Charlton  of  Man¬ 
chester,  thinking  even  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  too  long  for  children,  and  some  parts  of 
it  too  abstruse,  and  quite  above  their  capacity,  desired  and  pressed  Mr.  Henry  to  draw  up  a  shorter  and 
plainer  catechism  for  children  very  young,”  which  accordingly  he  did;  and  in  the  collection  of  his  works 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  former.  Its  title  is,  “A  plain  Catechism  for  Children.”  To  which  is  added,  “An¬ 
other  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

In  this  work  of  catechising,  Mr.  Henry  was  remarkably  blessed  of  God :  for  he  had  the  desire  of  his  soul, 
in  seeing  the  good  work  of  grace  begun  in  many  of  his  young  people,  in  whom  he  afterward  had  much 
pleasure,  as  they  proved  honourable  and  useful  members  of  his  church;  though  some,  of  whom  he  had 
entertained  good  hopes,  turned  out  loose  and  vain,  to  his  unspeakable  sorrow. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  Mr.  Henry  was  used  constantly  to  administer  on  the  first  Lord’s 
day  in  every  month,  not  merely  as  this  was  customary  in  most  other  churches,  but  in  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  who  observed  the  beginnings  of  their  months  as  holy,  though  he  did  not  think  their 
law  about  the  new  moons,  &c.  to  be  obligatory  on  Christians.  In  the  manner  of  administering  this  ordi 
nance  he  was  particularly  excellent,  and  is  said  herein  to  have  excelled  himself.  On  his  lecture-days 
in  the  week  before  the  sacrament,  he  had  a  series  of  subjects  adapted  to  that  institution.  And  he  followed 
his  father’s  judgment  and  practice  in  encouraging  young  persons  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to 
fulfil  their  baptismal  covenant.  Among  his  catechumens  he  marked  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
intelligent  and  serious,  with  this  view;  when  he  had  a  competent  number  of  such  in  his  eye,  he  appointed 
them  separately  to  come  to  him,  to  converse  with  them  about  their  spiritual  state;  and"  if  he  perceived 
good  evidence  of  their  real  piety,  he  recommended  it  to  them  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Lord  and  his 
church.  For  several  Lord’s  days  he  catechised  them  publicly  concerning  this  ordinance;  and  the  week 
preceding  the  administration,  he  preached  a  sermon  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers  for  them,  and  then  they  were  all  received  into  the  church  together.  This  Mr.  P.  Henry 
considered  as  the  proper  confirmation,  or  transition  into  a  state  of  adult  and  complete  church,  member¬ 
ship;  and  his  son,  in  all  that  was  material,  adopted  his  method,  in  which  he  had  much  satisfaction,  from 
observing  the  great  utility  of  it. 

The  other  positive  institution,  that  of  baptism,  he  administered  with  equal  solemnity,  and  he  always 
desired  to  have  it  in  public,  unless  there  was  some  peculiar  reason  against  it.  Mr.  Henry  had  as  little 
of  the  spirit  of  a  sectarian  about  him  as  any  man,  and  he  lived  in  great  friendship  and  affection  with 
many  good  men,  who  differed  from  him  in  regard  to  this  controverted  subject.  But  he  was  firm  in  his 
opinion  about  infant  baptism,  and  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  though  by  no  means  one  of 
the  essentials  of  religion;  as  he  considered  it  to  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  very  good  purpose  in  a 
practical  view,  which  was  his  grand  object  in  his  administration  of  it. 

Mr.  Tong,  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Henry’s  Life,  says,  “  His  thoughts  (upon  this  subject)  he  has  with  great 
judgment  digested,  in  an  excellent  treatise,  which  well  deserves  to  be  made  public,  and  I  hope  will  be 
in  a  little  time.  The  doctrinal,  historical,  and  practical  part  of  the  ordinance  are  stated  and  discussed 
with  great  perspicuity,  seriousness,  and  spirituality.  ”  The  writer  of  this  narrative  can  attest  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Tong’s  account  of  the  work,  having  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the -manuscript.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  so  elaborate  a  performance,  by  so  eminent  a  writer,  should  have  been  suffered  to  lie  so 
long  in  obscurity;  especially  as  it  is  written  not  merely  in  a  controversial  manner,  but  for  the  most  part 
practical,  and  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  his  “Treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  One  chief  reason  might 
probably  be,  its  prolixity;  and  another,  his  laying  on  some  things  more  stress  than  they  will  bear.  These 
circumstances  rendered  it  highly  desirable  that  the  work  should  be  abridged.  This  was  accordingly 
undertaken,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  some  judicious  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  manuscript, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robins,  when  tutor  of  the  academy  at  Daventry,  who  had  been  the  pastor  of 
some  of  the  author’s  descendants,  at  Westbromwich;  and  he  executed  the  work  with  such  propriety, 
that  the  abridgment  is  better  adapted  to  answer  the  worthy  author’s  end,  as  a  useful  family  book,  than 
the  original,  and  well  deserves  to  be  republished.  This  treatise  is  particularly  calculated  to  lead  those 
who  approve  infant  baptism,  both  parents  and  children,  to  make  the  best  practical  use  of  the  ordinance. 

V isiting  the  sick  Mr.  Henry  considered  as  an  important  part  of  ministerial  duty,  and  he  was  diligcm 
m  the  discharge  of  it.  He  never  refused  to  attend  the  rich  or  the  poor,  when  sent  for,  whether  they 
were  such  as  he  knew,  or  strangers,  whether  resident  in  the  town,  or  travellers,  among  whom  were 
many  passengers  to  or  from  Ireland;  or  whether  they  were  persons  of  his  own  communion,  or  of  the 
•  established  church,  among  the  latter  of  whom  many  desired  his  attendance  in  their  illness.  He  often 
inquired  of  his  friends  whether  they  knew  of  any  who  were  sick;  and  when  bills  were  put  up,  desiring 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  he  requested  that  those  who  sent  them  would  make  themselves  known, 
in  order  that  he  might  properly  attend  to  their  cases.  His  prayers  and  conversation  with  sick  persons 
were  pertinent,  affectionate,  and  useful.  And  if  they  recovered,  he  assisted  them  in  their  expressions 
of  gratitude,  reminded  them  of  their  sickbed  thoughts  and  promises,  faithfully  exhorting  them  to 
improve  their  renewed  lives  to  the  best  puiposes. 
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Mr.  Henry  was  considered  by  his  people  as  a  wise  and  faithful  counsellor;  they  therefore  often  sent 
for  him,  to  consult  with  him  on  affairs  of  importance  relating  to  themselves  or  their  families,  on  which 
occasions  he  was  always  ready  to  interest  himself  in  their  concerns,  and  to  give  them  his  best  advice, 
which  he  followed  with  his  prayers  for  their  direction  and  success.  But  it  was  not  merely  on  special 
occasions  that  he  visited  his  flock;  he  maintained  habitual  intercourse  with  them,  and  promoted  Christian 
conference  among  them.  Some  of  the  more  considerable  and  intelligent  of  his  congregation  had  meet¬ 
ings  at  their  own  houses,  to  partake  of  a  friendly  entertainment,  and  enjoy  rational  and  useful  conversa¬ 
tion.  On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Henry  was  usually  of  the  party,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  companions 
in  the  world.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  good  sense  and  ready  wit,  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  his 
readiness  to  communicate  what  was  entertaining  and  useful,  together  with  his  unaffected  piety  and  humi¬ 
lity,  rendered  his  conversation  highly  agreeable;  and  these  interviews  contributed  greatly  to  promote 
knowledge,  Christian  friendship,  and  real  religion;  for  they  were  always  closed  with  prayer,  and  he  had 
no  relish  for  any  visits  without  it 

But  besides  these  friendly  meetings,  he  had  others  more  stated,  especially  appointed  for  Christian  con¬ 
ference  and  prayer,  particularly  with  young  persons  of  his  congregation,  in  which  he  always  presided. 
The  subjects  of  "these  conferences  “  were  not  unprofitable  questions,  or  matters  of  doubtful  disputation, 
but  points  of  faith  and  cases  of  conscience;  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  all  vain  jangling,  and  what¬ 
ever  might  tend  to  puff  up  the  minds  of  young  people,  or  make  them  despise  [or  envy]  one  another;” 
which,  as  Mr.  Tong  observes,  “every  one  who  has  made  the  trial,  has  found  to  require  much  wisdom.” 
That  wisdom  Mr.  Henry  (as  appears  from  his  diary)  was  very  desirous  to  obtain;  and  as  his  heart  was 
much  set  upon  this  business,  so  he  was  very  prudent  and  successful  in  it 

He  was  also  a  great  example  of  ministerial  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  general.  He  carefully  -watched 
over  his  flock,  and  attended  with  diligence  to  the  respective  cases  of  individuals  in  it.  When  he  heard 
an  ill  report  of  any,  he  would  go  to  them,  or  send  for  them,  and  inquire  impartially  into  the  truth  of 
the  case.  If  he  found  the  persons  guilty,  he  would  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  them  in  his  admoni¬ 
tions,  and  urge  a  speedy  repentance,  in  which  he  was  in  most  instances  happily  successful;  and  there 
were,  comparatively,  few  whom  he  was  obliged  to  cast  out  of  his  church.  When  any  such  case  occurred, 
his  diary  shows  how  much  his  soul  was  grieved,  and  what  a  discouragement  it  was  to  him  in  his  minis¬ 
terial  labours.  But  his  sorrow  for  such  awful  instances  of  apostacy  was  abundantly  overbalanced 
by  the  joy  hue  felt  on  the  success  of  the  ministry  with  the  far  greater  part  of  his  people,  whom  he  saw 
growing  up  m  wisdom  and  holiness,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,  and  strengthening  the 
hands  of  their  pastor. 

One  uncommon  instance  of  his  zeal,  and  his  love  to  souls,  was,  the  pains  he  took  in  visiting  the  pri¬ 
soners  and  malefactors  in  the  jail  of  Chester  castle;  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  first  led  to  do  on  the  request 
of  the  jailer’s  wife,  who  was  a  pious  woman,  and  was  much  concerned  at  the  remissness  of  those  -whose 
province  it  was  to  attend  these  unhappy  objects,  to  whom  she  showed  so  much  tenderness  in  other 
instances,  that  they  yielded  to  her  proposal  to  send  for  Mr.  Henry  to  instruct  and  prav  with  them.  This 
he  did  with  constancy,  and  the  most  tender  compassion,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  And  sometimes 
he  preached  to  them,  especially  to  the  condemned  malefactors,  not  without  some  good  appearance  of 
success.  The  subjects  on  which  he  discoursed  were  admirably  appropriate  to  their  condition.  At  one 
time  three  women  were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  for  the  murder  of  their  bastard  children,  when 
he  preached  on  James  i.  5.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin:  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  The  persons  who  attended  on  this  occasion  (as  many  were  wont,  to  do) 
were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  poor  wretches  themselves  trembled  exceedingly.  He  repeated  his  visits 
to  them  till  the  day  of  their  execution,  and  they  thanked  him  for  his  compassion  to  their  souls;  as  also 
many  other  prisoners  did,  who  were  acquitted  or  pardoned.  The  last  time  he  performed  this  humane 
office,  was  in  the  year  1710,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  one  who  was  condemned  to  death,  and  by  the  desire 
of  the  other  prisoners.  He  had  consented  to  go  in  the  morning,  but  the  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  sent  word  that  he  would  go  and  preach  himself,  which  he  accordingly  did.  However,  Mr. 
Henry  went  in  the  evening,  and  preached  respecting  the  thief  upon  the  cross.  Upon  which  the  governor 
of  the  castle  was  prevailed  with  to  interpose,  and  prevent  any  more  preaching  there,  except  by  the  pro¬ 
per  chaplain;  and  thus  Mr.  Henry  was  discharged  from  the  arduous  service  which  he  had  so  long  per¬ 
formed,  without  any  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  these  wretched 
creatures,  who  greatly  lamented  their  loss — a  loss  which  was  never  made  up,  for  no  man  in  like  manner 
ever  cared  for  their  souls. 

Another  useful  service  in  which  Mr.  Henry  zealously  engaged  in  Chester,  (beside  many  occasional 
discourses  on  fast  days,  and  others  relative  to  public  affairs,  in  which  he  took  great  interest,)  was,  his 
concurrence  with  the  clergy  in  forming  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  similar  to  that  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  good  work  was  promoted  by  the  bishop  and  the  dean,  who  had  the  interest  of  religion  much 
at  heart.  A  monthly  lecture  on  a  Friday  was  set  up  at  St.  Peter’s  church,  which  Mr.  Henry  constantly 
attended.  The  good  bishop  preached  the  first  sermon,  which  afforded  him  great  satisfaction.  Dr.  Fogg, 
the  dean,  preached  next,  on  which  Mr.  Henrv  writes,  “It  was  an  excellent  discourse,  much  to  the 
purpose.  I  bless  God  for  this  sermon;  and  as  I  have  from  my  heart  forgiven,  so  will  I  endeavour  to  for¬ 
get,  all  that  the  dean  has  at  any  time  said  against  dissenters,  and  me  in  particular.  Such  preaching 
against  sin,  and  such  endeavours  to  suppress  it,  will  contribute,  as  much  as  any  thing,  to  heal  differences 
among  those  that  fear  God.”  Mr.  Henry,  the  same  year,  began  a  course  of  reformation  sermons  on  his 
lecture-day;  and  the  dissenting  ministers  in  Chester  settled  a  reformation  lecture  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  the  first  of  which  was  at  Macclesfield,  when  Mr.  Henry  preached  on  the  sanctification  of  the 
sabbath.  Though  the  monthly  sermons  were  carried  on  for  some  time  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Chester,  the 
good  work  had  many  enemies,  some  of  whom  began  openly  to  deride  it,  and  form  parties  against  it.  Mr. 
Henry  Newcomb,  of  Manchester,  (though  a  son  of  the  eminent  nonconformist,)  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  that  church,  broke  out  into  severe  invectives  against  the  dissenters;  suggesting,  that  because 
they  did  not  conform  to  the  church,  they  hardened  the  profiine,  and  disabled  themselves  to  reform  them. 
On  which  Mr.  Henry  writes,  “The  Lord  be  Judge  between  us:  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  body 
of  dissenters  have  been  the  strongest  bulwark  against  profanencss  in  F.ngland.  ’’  The  bishop  and  dean 
much  lamented  such  obstructions  to  the  work  of  reformation,  but  met  with  such  discouragements  from 
the  misconduct  of  those  who  should  have  been  most  active  in  promoting  the  design,  that  at  length  it  was 
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resolved  to  adjourn  this  lecture  sine  die.  This  was  matter  of  much  grief  to  Mr.  Henry,  but  it  did  not 
discourage  him  from  proceeding  in  his  own  lecture,  or  uniting  with  his  brethren  in  adjacent  parts,  in 
prosecuting  this  great  object,  though  they  laboured  under  great  discouragement,  for  want  of  power  to 

enforce  the  laws  against  profaneness.  rp,  ,  ,  . 

But  Mr.  Henry’s  sphere  of  activity  and  attempts  for  usefulness  were  yet  more  extensive.  1  hough  hi9 
jwn  flock' was  never  neglected,  he  had  a  care  for  all  the  churches  within  his  line,  and  readily  lent  his 
assistance  to  his  brethren  in  all  the  adjacent  parts;  sometimes  taking  a  compass  of  thirty  miles,  preach¬ 
ing  every  day  in  the  week,  but  always  returning  home  at  the  end  of  it.  1  he  towns  and  villages  which 
lav  near  Chi  ster  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  labours,  in  several  of  which  he  had  a  monthly  lecture. 
Beside  attending  stated  meetings  of  ministers  twice  a  year,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  attend  ordi- 
nations,  to  preach,  funeral  sermons  for  his  deceased  brethren  and  other  respectable  persons  at  a  distance, 
and  he  never  refused  complying  with  invitations  to  preach  on  any  occasion,  when  he  was  able  to  do  it; 
the  great  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  rendering  these  uncommon  exertions 

easy  and  pleasant  to  him.  _  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Ho  was  used  to  take  a  yearly  journey  to  Nantwich,  Newcastle,  8cc.  preaching  wherever  he  came;  and 
another  into  Lancashire,  to  preach  at  Manchester,  Chowbent,  Warrington,  &c.  where  he  was  highly 
valued;  but  he  performed  all  within  the  week,  choosing  to  be  at  any  labour  or  expense  rather  than  not 
to  be  with  his  own  people  on  the  Lord’s  day,  from  whom  he  was  not  absent  on  that  day  for  ten  years 
together;  and  never  on  the  first  sabbath  in  the  month,  but  once,  for  twenty  four  years,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  in  London,  after  a  long  absence  from  it:  for  though  he  had  many  connexions  m  the  metro 
polis,  he  rarely  visited  it,  as  he  had  no  apprehension  that  his  services  weie  theie  needed  so  much  as  in 
the  country,  where  they  had  been  eminently  useful  in  the  revival  of  religion  all  around  him,  both  among 
ministers  and  people,  but  particularly  in  his  own  congregation,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Redeemer’s  interest  greatly  to  flourish,  and  many  families  rising  up  to  call  him  blessed. 

In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Henry’s  congregation  built  a  new  meeting-house  for  him,  which  was  decent, 
large,  and  commodious.  On  the  first  opening  of  it,  August  8,  he  preached  an  appropriate  and  excellent 
sermon  on  Joshua  xxii.  22,  23.  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knows,  and  Israel  he 
shall  know,  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  it  be  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  that  we  have  built  an  altar. 
This  sermon,  which  is  entitled,  “  Separation  without  Rebellion,”  was  not  published  by  the  author, 
though  fairly  transcribed;  most  probably  by  reason  of  his  great  solicitude  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any 
members  of  the  established  church.  It  was  printed  in  the  year  1725,  with  a  preface  written  by  Dr. 
Watts,  who  bestows  a  high  encomium  upon  the  author,  but  hints  at  “some  expressions  in  the  ser¬ 
mon  which  may  not  gain  the  entire  assent  of  some  of  his  present  readers;”  referring,  doubtless,  to  what 
relates  to  national  establishments  of  religion,  to  which  the  worthy  author  was  net  averse.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary  that  this  discourse  was  not  included  in  the  folio  edition  of  Mr.  Henry’s  separate  publica¬ 
tions,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1726,  in  the  preface  to  which  it  is  said,  “  that  this  volume 
contains  them  all.”  In  the  year  1781,  the  writer  of  this  narrative  published  “  Select  Sermons  of  Mr. 
Henry,”  in  alarge  octavo  volume,  in  which  this  valuable  discourse  was  inserted. 

After  the  building  of  this  new  meeting  house,  the  congregation  much  increased,  especially  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  that  had  attended  Mr.  Harvey,  who,  in  the  year  1706,  desisted 
from  preaching  in  Chester,  on  account  of  the  declining  state  of  his  health,  and  some  difficulties  about 
his  place  of  worship ;  so  that  Mr.  Henry’s  was  now  too  strait  for  his  hearers,  and  required  a  new  gallery 
to  be  built.  It  was  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Harvey’s  congregation  (according  to  the 
tradition  still  current  at  Chester)  occupied  this  new  gallery,  and  there  continued  by  themselves.  But  it 
is  presumed  that  those  of  them  who  had  been  church  members,  united  with  Mr.  Henry’s  church  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  supper;  for  it  appears  that  his  church  had  considerably  increased,  so  that  he  had 
at  this  time  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  communicants:  and  he  had  much  comfort  in  them,  as  there 
was  great  unanimity  among  them,  for  which  he  expressed  great  thankfulness  to  God. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  appear  matter  of  surprise  and  lamentation  that  he  should  ever  have  quitted 
Chester,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  congregation  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Of  this  great  change, 
the  cause  and  the  consequences  of  it,  an  account  shall  now  be  given.  He  had  received  repeated  invitations 
from  congregations  in  or  near  London,  before  that  which  separated  him  from  his  friends  at  Chester,  upon 
which  he  put  an  absolute  negative  without  hesitation.  The  first  of  these  was  soon  after  his  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  year  1698.  In  consequence  of  his  preaching  at  several  principal  meetings  in  the  city,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Doolittle’s  and  Mr.  Howe’s,  he  became  better  known  than  he  had  been  before,  and  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  fame  and  reputation  as  a  preacher.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  preached  the 
excellent  discourse,  which  was  published,  on  “  Christianity  not  a  Sect,  yet  every  where  spoken  against.” 

The  following  year  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the  congregation  at  Hackney,  (where  a  great  number  of 
wealthy  dissenters  resided,)  by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Bates,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  abilities,  who  had  refused  a  bishopric,  and  would  have  honoured  the  first  episcopal  see  in  the 
kingdom.  The  first  person  thought  of  to  succeed  him  was  Mr.  Matthew  Henry;  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor,  though  they  had  no  ground  to  suppose  that  he 
was  at  all  dissatisfied  with  his  present  situation;  and  they  desired  Mr’  Shower,  an  eminent  minister  at  the 
Old  Jewry,  to  give  him  a  letter,  in  order  to  apprize  him  of  their  intention.  Mr.  Shower  accordingly  wrote; 
but  Mr.  Henry,  by  the  next  post,  sent  a  strong  negative  to  the  application,  assigning,  as  a  principal  reason  ’ 
his  affection  for  the  people  at  Chester,  and  theirs  for  him;  and  he  desired  that  he  might  have  no  further 
solicitation  to  leave  them.  The  congregation  at  Hackney,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  peremptory 
answer,  wrote  to  him  themselves,  and  sent  him  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  accept  their  proposal. 
Mr.  Henry,  after  taking  a  few  days  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter,  wrote  them  a  very  respectful  letter, 
in  which  he  gave  them  a  decisive  negative,  which  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  the  negociation. 

But  after  this,  (so  lightly  have  dissenters  been  wont  to  view  the  evil  of  being  robbers  of  churches,)  there 
was  not  a  considerable  vacancy  in  any  London  congregation,  but  Mr.  Henry  was  thought  of  to  fill  it. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  minister  of  Salters-hall,  the  people  there  had  their 
eye  upon  Mr.  Henry,  but  were  discouraged  from  applying  to  him,  at  first,  by  the  negative  which  he  put 
upon  the  invitation  from  Hackney.  However,  after  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  Mr. 
Chorley  of  Norwich,  and  being  much  divided  about  an  application  to  another  minister,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  Mr.  Henry.  Accordingly,  letters  were  written  to  him  by 
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Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Williams,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  urging  this  among  other  arguments 
that  by  coming  to  this  place  he  would  unite  both  sides,  between  whom  there  had  been  some  contests! 
These  letters  occasioned  him  some  serious  and  uneasy  thoughts,  as  appears  from  his  diary,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  willing  to  be  determined  by  the  will  of  God,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  whatever  it  might 
be.  He  afterward  takes  notice  that  a  dozen  of  his  congregation  had  been  with  him  to  desire  that  he 
would  not  leave  them,  to  whom  he  answered,  that  he  had  once  and  again  given  a  denial  to  this  invitation, 
and  that  it  was  his  present  purpose  not  to  leave  them,  though  he  could  not  tell  what  might  happen  here¬ 
after. 

In  the  review  of  this  year,  he  takes  particular  notice  of  his  im  itation  to  Salters-hall,  as  what  surprised 
him;  and  he  adds  as  follows;  “I  begged  of  God  to  keep  me  from  being  lifted  up  with  pride  by  it.  I 
sought  of  God  the  right  way.  Had  1  consulted  my  own  fancy,  which  always  had  a  kindness  for  London 
ever  since  I  knew  it,  or  the  worldly  advantage  of  my  family,  I  had  closed  with  it.  And  I  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  it  might  open  me  a  door  of  greater  usefulness.  I  had  also  reason  to  think  Mr.  John 
Evans  [then  at  Wrexham,  afterward  Dr.  Evans  of  London,  author  of  the  ‘Christian  Temper’]  might 
have  been  had  here,  and  might  have  been  more  acceptable  to  some,  and  more  useful  than  I.  But  I  had 
not  courage  to  break  through  the  opposition  of  the  affections  of  my  friends  here  to  me,  and  mine  to  them, 
nor  to  venture  upon  a  new  and  unknown  place  and  work,  which  I  feared  myself  unfit  for.  I  bless  God, 
I  am  well  satisfied  in  what  I  did  in  that  matter.  If  it  ever  please  God  to  call  me  from  this  place,  I  de¬ 
pend  upon  him  to  make  my  way  clear.  Lord,  lead  me  in  a  plain  path!”  No  candid  person,  after  read¬ 
ing  this,  will  be  disposed  to  question  Mr.  Henry’s  integrity  in  the  future  part  of  his  conduct,  in  quitting 
Chester,  especially  considering  other  invitations  from  the  great  city. 

In  the  year  1704,  Mr.  Henry  took  another  journey  to  London,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Henry,  to  visit 
two  of  her  sisters  then  in  town,  one  of  whom  was  dangerously  ill.  He  takes  notice  of  the  pleasure  he 
had  in  hearing  Mr.  Howe  preach,  on  the  morning  of  June  21.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  preach¬ 
ed  at  Salters-hall,  where  Mr.  Tong  was  then  minister,  who  mentions  his  text,  Prov.  xvi.  16.  After 
visiting  many  friends,  and  preaching  many  sermons,  he  returned  home  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
thankfully  recorded  some  dangers  which  he  had  escaped  in  travelling,  the  roads  being  so  bad,  that  in  one 
place  the  coach  was  set  fast;  not  apprehending  or  wishing  for  another  call  to  the  metropolis. 

He  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  health,  but  this  year  he  had  a  very  dangerous  illness.  As  he 
was  reading  the  scripture  on  Lord’s  day  morning,  August  27,  he  suddenly  fainted  away,  but  soon  reco¬ 
vered  so  as  to  go  on  with  his  work.  In  the  evening,  however,  feeling  himself  unwell,  he  writes,  “A  fever 
is  coming  upon  me;  let  me  be  found  ready  whenever  my  Lord  comes.  ”  He  had  a  very  restless  night;  but, 
having  an  appointment  at  Nantwich  the  next  day,  he  went  and  preached  on  Psalm  cx.  3.  “And then,” 
says  he,  “  I  was  well.”  The  day  following,  he  went  to  Haslington  Chapel,  to  preach  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  of  Mr.  Cope,  an  aged  minister,  who  had  spent  some  years  there,  and  who  had  requested  this  of 
him.  Mr.  Egerton,  the  Rector,  gave  his  consent.  But  this,  Mr.  Henry  remarks,  was  likely  to  be  the 
last  sermon  preached  there  by  a  dissenter;  and  it  was  like  to  have  proved  his  last;  for,  on  his  return  home, 
the  fever  came  on  with  great  violence,  and  confined  him  for  more  than  three  weeks. 

It  was  soon  after  his  recovery  from  this  severe  illness,  that  he  began  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Bible. 
A  friend*  has  communicated  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  his  diary,  which  Mr.  Tong  had 
overlooked,  but  which  will  appear  to  most  readers  both  curious  and  interesting.  “Nov.  12,  1704.  This 
night,  after  many  thoughts  of  heart,  and  many  prayers  concerning  it,  I  began  my  Notes  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  ’Tis  not  likely  I  should  live  to  finish  it;  or,  if  I  should,  that  it  should  be  of  [much]  public  ser¬ 
vice,  for  I  am  not  fiar  negotiis.  Yet,  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  I  hope  with  a  single  eye  to  his  glory,  I 
set  about  it,  that  I  may  be  endeavouring  something,  and  spend  my  time  to  some  good  purpose;  and  let 
the  Lord  make  what  he  pleaseth  of  me.  I  go  about  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  I  exercise  myself  in 
things  too  high  for  me.  The  Lord  help  me  to  set  about  it  with  great  humility.”  Many  passages  in  his 
diary,  written  during  the  progress  of  this  great  work,  would  be  pleasing  and  edifying  to  the  reader,  but 
the  proposed  limits  of  these  memoirs  forbid  the  insertion  of  them. 

In  the  year  1709,  Mr.  Henry  received  a  letter,  dated  F ebruary  18,  informing  him  that  the  congregation  in 
which  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Spademan  had  been  joint  pastors,  in  Silver-street,  (both  of  them  now  deceas¬ 
ed,)  had  chosen  him  to  succeed  the  latter,  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Rosewell,  and  that  some  of  them  purposed 
to  go  down  to  Chester  to  treat  with  him  on  this  business.  He  also  received  many  letters  from  ministers  and 
gentlemen,  pressing  his  acceptance  of  this  call,  with  a  view  to  his  more  extensive  usefulness.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  he  still  remained  immoveable,  “  his  affection  for  his  people  prevailing”  (as  he  expressed  it,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Rosewell,)  “  above  his  judgment,  interest,  and  inclination.  ” 

After  this,  we  might  naturally  have  expected  to  find  that  Mr.  Henry  would  have  ended  his  days  at 
Chester,  and  that  no  society  would  have  attempted  to  remove  him.  But  the  congregation  at  Hackney 
being  again  vacant,  by  the  death  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Bili.io,  (who  died  of  the  smallpox,  in  the  year  1710,) 
they  determined  upon  renewing  their  application  to  Mr.  Henry,  which  they  did  with  increased  importunity; 
and  after  a  long  negociation,  and  repeated  denials,  they  at  length  prevailed.  As  the  best  justification  of 
his  conduct  in  yielding  to  their  desires,  and  as  a  further  illustration  of  his  integrity  and  piety,  as  well  as 
his  regard  to  his  affectionate  friends  at  Chester,  the  reader  shall  have  the  account  of  the  transaction  in 
his  own  words,  extracted  from  his  diary. 

“About  Midsummer,  1710,  I  had  a  letter  from  the  congregation  at  Hackney,  signifying  that  they  had 
unanimously  chosen  me  to  be  their  minister,  and  that  I  should  find  them  as  the  importunate  widow,  that 
would  have  no  nay.  I  several  times  denied  them.  At  length  they  wrote,  that  some  of  them  would  come 
down  hither;  to  prevent  which,  (not  being  unwilling  to  take  a  London  journey  in  the  interval  between 
mv  third  and  fourth  volume,)  I  wrote  them  word  I  would  come  up  to  them,  and  did  so.  Then  I  laid  my¬ 
self  open  to  the  temptation,  by  increasing  my  acquaintance  in  the  city.  They  followed  me,  after  I  came  down 
again,  with  letters  to  me  and  the  congregation.  In  October  I  wrote  to  them,  that  if  they  would  stav  for 
me  till  next  spring,  (which  I  was  in  hopes  they  would  not  have  done,)  I  would  come  up,  and  make  a 
longer  stay,  for  mutual  trial.  They  wrote,  they  would  wait  till  then.  In  May,  1711,  I  went  to  them,  and 
stayed  till  the  end  of  July,  and,  before  I  parted  with  them,  signified  my  acceptance  of  their  invitation, 
and  my  purpose  to  come  to  them,  God  willing,  the  next  spring.  However,  I  [should  have]  denied  them, 
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but  that  Mr.  Gunston,  Mr.  Smith,  and  some  others,  came  to  me  from  London,  and  begged  me  [not  to 
refuse]  for  the  sake  of  the  public — which  was  the  thing  that  turned  the  scales.  By  this  determination  I 
have  brought  upon  myself  more  grief  and  care  than  I  could  have  imagined,  and  have  many  a  time  wished 
it  undone;  but,  having  opened  my  mouth,  I  could  not  go  back.  I  did  with  the  utmost  impartiality  (if 
I  know  any  thing  of  myself)  beg  of  God  to  incline  my  heart  that  way  which  would  be  most  for  his  glory; 
and  I  trust  I  have  a  good  conscience,  willing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  my  duty.  Wherein  I  have  done 
amiss,  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  Jesus’  sake,  and  make  this  change  concerning  the  congregation  to  work 

together  for  good  to  it!” 

Another  paper,  dated,  Hackney,  July  13, 1711,  written  after  fervent  prayer  to  God,  contains  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  occurred  to  him  why  he  should  accept  his  invitation,  which  he  wrote  to  be  a  satisfaction  to 
him  afterward.  The  following  is  a  brief  epitome  of  them:  “  1.  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  that  it  is  lawful 
for  ministers  to  remove,  and  in  many  cases  expedient.  2.  My  invitation  to  Hackney  is  not  only  unani¬ 
mous,  but  pressing;  and,  upon  many  weeks’  trial,  I  do  not  perceive  any  thing  discouraging,  but  every 
thing  that  promises  comfort  and  usefulness.  3.  There  seems  an  intimation  of  Providence  in  the  many 
calls  I  have  had  that  way  before.  4.  There  is  manifestly  a  wider  door  of  opjJbrtunity  to  do  good  opened 
to  me  at  London  than  at  Chester,  which  is  my  main  inducement.  5.  In  drawing  up  and  publishing  my 
Exposition,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  be  near  the  press — also  to  have  books  at  hand  to  consult,  and 
learned  men  to  converse  with,  for  my  own  improvement.  6.  I  have  followed  Providence  in  this  affair, 
and  referred  myself  to  its  disposal.  7. 1  have  asked  the  advice  of  many  ministers,  and  judicious  Christians. 

8.  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  my  poor  endeavours  may  be  more  useful  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
new.  9.  I  have  not  been  without  my  discouragements  at  Chester,  which  have  tempted  me  to  think  my 
work  there  in  a  great  measure  done;  many  have  left  us,  and  few  been  [of  late]  added.  10.  I  am  not  able 
to  ride  long  journies,  as  formerly,  to  preach,  which  last  winter  brought  illness  upon  me,'  so  that  my  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Chester.  11.  The  congregation,  though  unwilling  to  part 
with  me,  have  left  the  matter  under  their  hands  to  my  own  conscience,”  &c. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Henry’s  diary,  that  his  journey  to  London  at  the  time  here  referred  to  was  very 
uncomfortable,  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  but  especially  by  his  great  indisposition  and  pain, 
which  much  discouraged  him.  “I  begged,”  says  he,  “that  these  frequent  returning  dlnesses  might  be  4 
sanctified  to  me.  I  see  how  easily  God  can  break  our  measures,  and  disappoint  us,  and  make  that  tedious 
which  we  hoped  would  be  pleasant.”  However,  he  arrived  safe.  May  12;  when  he  writes  thus:  “And 
now  I  look  back  upon  the  week  with  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  rebukes  I  have  been 
under;  such  as  give  me  cause  to  be  jealous  of  myself,  whether  I  be  in  my  way.  Lord,  show  me  where¬ 
fore  thou  contendest  with  me,  and  wherefore  thou  relievest  me ! — Lord’s  day,  13.  I  had  but  a  bad  night, 
yet  better  in  the  morning.  Preached,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  Partake  of  a  divine  nature.  Administered  the 
Lord’s  supper  to  the  congregation  at  Hackney.  Not  a  hundred  communicants.*  I  was  somewhat 
enlarged  in  preaching,  but  at  the  Lord’s  supper  very  much  straitened,  and  not  as  I  used  to  be  at 
Chester. — 14.  A  very  good  night,  and  perfectly  well,  blessed  be  God.  Mr.  Tong  and  Mr.  Evans  came, 
and  staid  with  me  most  of  the  day.  We  talked  much  to  and  fro  of  my  coming  hither,  but  brought  it  to 
no  issue.  The  congregation  seems  very  unanimous.” 

During  this  visit  at  Hackney,  Mr.  Henry  preached  frequently  in  the  city,  and  several  of  his  sermons  at 
Salters-hall  were  published:  viz.  On  Faith  in  Christ — On  Forgiveness  of  Sin  as  a  Debt — Hope  and  Fear 
balanced.  Many  entertaining  articles  appear  in  his  journal  respecting  the  visits  he  made,  and  the  occur¬ 
rences  he  met  with,  during  his  stay  at  Hackney,  which  must  be  passed  over.  On  the  whole,  he  seems  to 
be  better  reconciled  by  it  to  the  thoughts  of  returning.  In  one  place  he  says,  “  Blessed  be  God,  I  meet 
with  a  praying  people,  and  that  love  prayer.”  His  last  entry  is  July  29.  “Preached,  1  John  ii.  25.  This 
is  thefiromise,  (tfc.  Administered  the  Lord’s  supper.  We  had  a  “  very  full  congregation,  which  is  some 
encouragement,  at  parting,  to  think  of  coming  again.”  This  he  did  much  sooner  than  he  expected;  for 
it  appears  from  his  MS.  now  before  me,  that,  in  the  next  January,  he  had  a  subpeena  to  be  a  witness  in  a 
cause  to  be  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  which  greatly  perplexed  him.  On  this  occasion  he  preached  at 
Hackney,  January  27,  and  again  on  the  30th,  being  the  lecture-day ;  when  he  writes,  that  he  “  met  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  congregation,  earnestly  begging  them,  with  tears,  to  release  him  from  his  promise,”  who 
told  him  that  “they  could  not  in  conscience  do  it,  because  they  thought  his  coming  was  for  the  public 
good.”  On  February  4,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  stone.  On  the  18th,  he  set  off  very  willingly  for  Chester,  and 
arrived  in  better  health  than  when  he  set  out.  But  he  had  frequent  returns  of  that  complaint  soon 
afterward  which  however  did  not  occasion  him  to  spare  his  labours. 

The  time  now  approached  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  people  at  Hackney,  but  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  friends  at  Chester  proved  a  very  severe  trial  to  him,  and  pressed  down  his  spirit  beyond 
measure,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  diary  written  about  this  time.  On  May  11,  1712,  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  his  flock,  he  expounded  the  last  chapter  of  Joshua  in  the  morning,  and  of  Matthew 

in  the  afternoon,  and  preached  on  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  18.  After  this  service  he  writes,  “  A  very  sad  day _ I 

see  I  have  been  unkind  to  the  congregation,  who  love  me  too  well. — May  12.  In  much  heaviness  I  set  out 

in  the  coach  for  London,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there.  15.  Came  to  London _ But 

Lord,  am  I  in  my  way  ?  I  look  back  with  sorrow  for  leaving  Chester;  I  look  forward  with  fear;  but 
unto  thee,  O  Lord !  do  I  look  up.  ” 

Mr.  Henry  commenced  his  pastoral  work  at  Hackney  on  the  Lord’s  day,  May  18.  The  appearance 
of  the  meeting-house,  which  then  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  the  present,  where  three  houses 
now  stand,  was  not  very  inviting,  either  without  or  within.  It  was  an  old  irregular  building,  originally 
formed  out  of  dwelling-houses;  but  it  was  large,  and  the  congregation  was  in  a'  flourishing  state,  both  in 
point  of  numbers  and  of  wealth;  for  it  is  said,  no  less  than  thirty  gentlemen’s  carnages  constantly  attended 
the  meeting,  and  that  the  annual  collection  for  the  Presbyterian  Fund  for  poor  ministers  was  three 
hundred  pounds.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  surprising  that  in  Mr.  Henry’s  time  a  better  place  of 
worship  should  not  have  been  erected.  What  his  salary  was  does  not  appear,  doubtless  it  was  something 
considerable;  but  that  was  with  him  no  object  in  his  removal.  His  grand  motive  was  usefulness  to  the 
church  of  God;  and  of  this  he  had  here  a  very  encouraging  prospect. 

*  How  much  they  were  increased  afterward,  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  never  very  numerous,  as  many  dissenters 
who  live  in  the  villages  near  London,  keep  up  their  connexion  with  the  churches  of  which  they  had  been  members  when  they  resided  the  re 
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On  his  first  appearance  as  the  minister  in  this  congregation,  in  the  morning  he  expounded  Genesis  i. 
and  in  the  afternoon  Matthew  i.  thus  beginning  as  it  were,  the  world  anew.  He  preached  on  Acts  xvi.  9. 
Come  over  to  Macedonia,  and  help.  us.  “  O  that  good,”  says  he,  “  may  be  done  to  precious  souls!  But  I 
am  sad  in  spirit,  lamenting  my  departure  from  my  friends  in  Chester.  '  And  yet  if  they  be  well  provided 
for,  I  shall  be  easy,  whatever  discouragements  I  may  meet  with  here.” 

Mr.  Henry  conducted  his  ministerial  work  at  Hackney  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  at 
Chester.  He  began  the  morning  service  on  the  Lord’s  day,  (as  the  writer  has  heard  some  of  his  hearers 
relate,)  at  nine  o’clock.  Though  the  people  had  not  been  accustomed  to  so  early  an  hour,  they  came 
into  it  without  reluctance,  and  many  of  them  were  well  pleased  with  it.  The  only  difference  in  the  order 
of  service  was,  that  he  began  with  a  short  prayer,  which  it  is  supposed  had  been  the  custom,  as  it  is  to 
this  day.  In  labours  he  was  more  abundant  here  even  than  he  had  been  at  Chester,  excepting  that  he 
did  not  now  take  such  frequent  journeys,  so  that  he  soon  made  it  appear  that  he  did  not  remove  with  a 
view  to  his  own  ease  and  pleasure.  Though  his  bodily  strength  was  abated,  and  some  disorders  began  to 
grow  upon  him,  his  zeal  and  activity  continued  the  same,  in  expounding,  catechising,  and  preaching, 
both  to  his  own  congregation  and  in  various  other  places.  As  he  found  here  a  larger  field  of  service,  his 
heart  was  equally  enlarged.  He  sometimes  preached  the  Lord’s  day  morning  lecture  at  Little  St. 
Helen’s,  at  seven  o’clock,  and  afterward  went  through  the  whole  of  his  work  at  Hackney;  and  frequently, 
after  both  these  services  at  home,  he  preached  the  evening  lecture  to  the  charity  school  at  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
meeting,  in  Shakspeare’s  Walk,  Wapping;  and,  at  other  times,  he  preached  in  the  evening  at  RedrifF; 
after  which  he  performed  the  whole  of  his  family  worship  as  usual.  Sometimes  he  was  employed  in 
preaching  at  one  place  or  other  every  day  in  the  week,  and  even  twice  or  thrice  on  the  same  day.  He 
showed  himself  ready  to  every  good  work,  as  if  he  had  a  secret  impression  that  his  time  would  be  short; 
and  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  course,  the  swifter  was  his  progress  in  holiness  and  all  useful 
services.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  labour  in  vain,  for  he  had  many  pleasing  proofs  of  success.  He  had 
great  encouragement  sopn  after  his  coming  to  Hackney,  from  the  usefulness  of  some  sermons  which  he 
preached,  on  Matth.  xvi.  26.  What  is  a  man  profited,  U c. ;  many  of  his  hearers  were  greatly  affected, 
and  some  of  them  said  they  were  resolved  never  to  pursue  the  world  so  eagerly  as  they  had  before  done. 
This  was  preaching  to  good  purpose. 

So  many  were  the  calls  which  Mr.  Henry  had  to  preach  in  and  about  London,  and  so  ready  was  he  to 
comply  with  them,  that  he  sometimes  appears  in  his  diary  to  think  that  he  needed  an  apology,  and  to 
excuse  it  to  himself,  that  he  preached  so  often.  After  opening  an  evening  lecture  near  Shad  well  church, 
January  25,  1712,  when  his  text  was  Psalm  lxxiii.  28.  he  writes  thus:  “I  hope,  through  grace,  I  can  say, 
the  reason  why  I  am  so  much  in  my  work  is,  because  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  me,  and  I  find,  by 
experience,  it  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God.  ” 

Beside  catechising  on  Saturday  at  Hackney,  which  he  began  to  do  the  second  month  after  his  coming 
thither,  he  had  a  catechetical  lecture  in  London,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  some  serious  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  city,  but  not  without  the  approbation  of  several  of  his  brethren.  Such  was  his  humility,  and 
his  respect  for  the  ministers  in  London,  that  he  declined  giving  an  answer  to  the  proposal  till  he  had 
consulted  them  on  the  subject;  when  they  all  expressed  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  design,  and  several 
of  them,  of  different  denominations,  sent  their  sons  to  attend  his  instructions,  and  often  attended  them¬ 
selves.  The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  service,  was  Mr.  Wilcox’s  meeting-house,  in  Monkwell-street, 
where  his  tutor,  Mr.  Doolittle,  formerly  preached,  and  had  been  used  to  catechise.  The  time  was 
Tuesday  evening,  when  considerable  numbers,  besides  the  catechumens,  were  used  to  attend;  and  there 
was  great  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Henry’s  labours  on  these  occasions  were  very  useful  to  numbers  of 
both.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  introduce  an  anecdote  which  he  records  of  a  robbery,  after  one  of 
his  evening  lectures,  for  the  sake  of  his  pious  reflections  upon  it.  As  he  was  coming  home,*  he  was 
stopped  by  four  men,  within  half  a  mile  of  Hackney,  who  took  from  him  ten  or  eleven  shillings;  upon 
which  he  writes,  “What  reason  have  I  to  be  thankful  to  God,  that  having  travelled  so  much,  I  was 
never  robbed  before!  What  abundance  of  evil  this  love  of  money  is  the  root  of,  that  four  men  should 
venture  their  lives  and  souls  for  about  half  a  crown  apiece!  See  the  vanity  of  worldly  wealth,  how 
soon  we  may  be  stript  of  it,  how  loose  we  ought  to  sit  to  it.  ” 

Mr.  Henry’s  tender  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  young  persons,  made  him  very  desirous  that  they 
might  enjoy  all  proper  means  for  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  "With  this  view,  he 
exerted  himself  to  increase  the  number  of  charity  schools,  for  the  promoting  of  which  he  drew  up  the 
following  paper:  “  It  is  humbly  proposed  that  some  endeavours  may  be  used  to  form  and  maintain  charity 
schools  among  the  dissenters,  for  the  teaching  of  poor  children  to  read  and  write,  8cc.  to  clothe  them,  and 
teach  them  the  Assembly’s  Catechism.  It  is  thought  advisable,  and  not  impracticable.”  He  then  goes 
on  to  prove  both,  and  produces  a  series  of  arguments  at  some  considerable  length,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  specify,  and  answers  some  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  his  plan. 

While  he  was  thus  laying  himself  out  for  the  good  both  of  old  and  young,  in  and  about  London,  his  mind 
was  deeply  affected  with  the  state  of  his  congregation  at  Chester,  which  was  yet  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister;  and  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with  in  their  applications  to  several  cost  him  many  prayers 
and  tears.  When  he  took  his  leave  of  his  old  friends,  he  promised  them  that  he  would  make  them  a  visit 
every  year,  and  spend  some  sabbaths  with  them.  This  his  friends  at  Hackney  not  only  consented  to,  but 
recommended.  Accordingly,  July  20,  1713,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Chester  in  the  coach,  and  in  his  diary 
he  records  the  particulars  of  it,  with  many  pious  and  benevolent  remarks,  and  the  sermons  which  he 
preached  at  the  different  places  he  visitecL  An  extract  may  be  acceptable,  as  it  discovers  his  unabated 
zeal,  and  his  unwearied  diligence,  in  doing  good  wherever  he  went;  in  comparison  with  which,  he  says, 
The  charge  and  the  trouble  of  the  journey  shall  be  as  nothing  to  me.  “  July  23.  Came  to  W  hitchurch: 
a  wet  day,  but  many  friends  met  me  there,  to  my  great  reviving.  In  the  afternoon,  went  to  Broad-Oak, 
and  preached  from  Rom.  i.  11.  I  long  to  see  you,  'Cfc.  Next  day  went  to  Chester,  where  my  friends 
received  me  with  much  affection  and  respect.  Lord’s  day,  preached  from  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  me  to  preach  in  the  old  place,  where  I  have  often^met  with  God, 
and  been  owned  by  him.  On  Wednesday  kept  a  congregational  fast.  The  next  Lord’s  day  preached 

*  Mr.  Tone  says,  from  catechising  on  Tuesday;  but  from  his  own  MS.  it  appears  that  it  was  on  a  Lord's  day  evening,  after  niching  »' 
Mr.  Roeeweil’s. 
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and  administered  the  Lord’s  supper  to  my  beloved  flock:  a  great  congregation.  Monday  -went  to  Middle- 
wich;  preached  from  Matth.  xxiv.  12.  Iniquity  abounds.  The  next  day  to  Knutsford,  to  a  meeting  of 
ministers:  preached  from  Col.  ii.  8.  Though  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  present  in  the  spirit.  Lord’s  day 
August  9,  preached  at  Chester,  Tit.  U.  13,  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope.  1  took  an  affectionate  fare  wit. 
of  my  friends;  prayed  with  many  of  them:  the  next  day  set  out,  with  much  ado,  for  Nantwich,  where  Mr. 
Mottershed  is  well  settled:  preached  from  Jos.  i.  5,  fi,  As  I  was  with  Moses,  I  will  be  with  thee,  Lfc, 
From  thence,  that  night,  went  to  Wrenbury-wood,  and  preached  there  from  John  i.  48;  from  thonce  to 
Danford,  and  preached  at  Whitchurch,  on  1  Pet.  v.  10;  took  leave  of  my  dear  friends  there,  and  went  in 
the  coach  alone.  Came  to  London  the  15th,  and  found  my  tabernacle  in  peace.” 

The  following  day  being  the  sabbath,  he  preached  twice  at  Hackney,  as  usual,  and  administered  the 
Lord’s  supper.  But  it  appeared  that  his  late  great  exertions  in  preaching  and  ti'avelling  were  too  much 
for  him;  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  should,  on  the  day  following,  have  complained  of  great  weariness, 
which  was  attended  with  drowsiness.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  being  sent  for,  perceived  symptoms  of  a 
diabetes,  which  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  house.  The  doctor  absolutely  forbid  his  going  out 
the  next  Lord’s  day;  upon  which  he  writes — “A  melancholy  day:  yet  not  without  some  communion  with 
God.  Perhaps  I  have  been  inordinately  desirous  to  be  at  my  study  and  work  again.”  By  the  blessing 
of  God,  however,  upon  the  means  prescribed,  his  disorder  was  removed  in  a  few  days  after  this,  and  the 
following  sabbath  he  went  on  in  his  ordinary  work.  “  Blessed  be  my  God,”  says  he,  “  who  carried  me 
through  it  with  ease  and  pleasure.  ” 

The  next  month,  September  20,  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  stone,  and  it  happened  to  be  on  the  Lord’s 
day:  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  going  through  his  public  work.  That  evening,  and  the  day  following,  he 
voided  several  stones,  and  rather  large  ones.  He  went,  however,  on  the  Tuesday,  to  catechise  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  on  Wednesday  preached  his  weekly  lecture  at  Hackney;  on  Thursday  evening  a  lecture  in 
Spitalfields,  and  on  Friday  joined  in  the  service  of  a  fast,  at  Mr.  Fleming’s  Meeting,  at  Founder’s-hall, 
where  he  preached  the  sermon.  This  seemed  to  be  trying  his  strength  beyond  the  rule  of  prudence  or 
of  duty.  However  on  the  Saturday  he  writes — “  I  bless  God,  I  have  now  my  health  well  again.”  But 
the  painful  disorder  several  times  returned.  Early  on  Lord’s  day  morning,  December  13,  he  was  seized 
with  another  fit,  but  the  pain  went  off  in  about  an  hour,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  it  had  occa¬ 
sioned,  he  ventured  to  London,  to  preach  the  morning  lecture,  before  it  was  light,  when  he  took  that 
text,  John  xx.  1.  The  first  day  of  the  week  early,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  (Ac.;  and,  after  this,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  whole  service  at  Hackney.  Having  related  these  circumstances,  he  says — “  Blessed  be  God 
for  help  from  on  high!”  On  the  following  Thursday  he  had  another  very  violent  fit  of  the  stone,  of  which 
his  own  account  is  as  follows — “  I  went  to  my  study  very  early,  but  before  seven  o’clock  I  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  the  stone,  which  held  me  all  day:  pained  and  sick,  I  lay  much  on  the  bed,  but  had  comfort 
in  lifting  up  my  heart  to  God,  8cc.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  had  ease,  and  about  ten  I  voided 
a  large  stone.  Though  my  God  caused  me  grief,  yet  he  had  compassion.  December  18.  Very  well  to 
day,  though  very  ill  yesterday.  How  is  this  life  counterchanged!  And  yet  I  am  but  girding  on  my  har¬ 
ness;  the  Lord  prepare  me  for  the  next  fit,  and  the  Lord  prepare  me  for  the  last!” 

That  period  was  not  now  very  distant,  though  none  apprehended  it  to  be  so  near  as  it  proved.  Though 
his  constitution  was  strong,  his  uncommon  exertions  must  have  tended  to  weaken  it;  and  his  close  appli¬ 
cation  in  his  study  doubtless  occasioned  his  nephritic  complaint.  It  was  also  said,  by  those  who  knew 
him  at  Hackney,  that  after  his  settlement  there,  he  yielded  to  the  many  invitations  he  had  to  sup  with 
his  friends,  when  he  was  under  the  temptation,  though  not  to  any  unbecoming  excess,  yet  to  eat  and 
drink  what  was  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  so  studious  a  man,  and  one  who  had  been  used  to  a  more 
abstemious  mode  of  life,  and  had  grown  corpulent,  as  his  portrait  shows  him  to  have  been.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  circumstance  tended  to  shorten  his  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  his  last  year  (for  so  it  proved  to  be)  Mr.  Henry’s  mind  appears  from  his  diary 
to  have  been  filled  with  dark  apprehensions,  on  account  of  public  affairs.  The  bill  which  had  passed  for 
suppressing  the  schools  of  the  dissenters  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  heavy  grievance  in  itself,  but  as  a 
prelude  to  further  severities.  On  this  occasion  he  preached  an  excellent  discourse  at  Mr.  Bush’s  meet¬ 
ing,  on  2  Chron.  xx.  12.  Neither  know  we  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  up  unto  thee. 

The  following  week  he  took  his  journey  to  Chester,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  On  May  30, 
he  administered  the  Lord’s  supper,  as  the  best  way  of  parting  with  his  friends  at  Hackney.  In  the 
morning  he  expounded  Exodus  xxxviii,  in  the  afternoon  Luke  vii,  and  preached  on  Rev.  v.  9.  For  thou 
wast  slain,  itfe.  On  the  next  day  he  took  the  coach  for  Chester.  Mr.  Tong,  and  some  other  friends,  going 
t.o  Coventry,  accompanied  him  as  far  as  St.  Albans,  and  there  they  parted  with  him,  never  to  see  his 
face  any  more!  From  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Henry,  dated  June  7,  it  appeared  that  he  bore  the  journey  well, 
and  that  his  friends  told  him  he  looked  better  than  he  did  when  they  saw  him  tin*  last  year.  In  the 
same  letter  he  expressed  much  joy  on  account  of  his  old  congregation  being  well  settled  with  a  minister, 
with  whom  he  had  communicated  at  the  Lord’s  table  the  day  preceding,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  With 
pleasure  he  remarks — “  They  had  a  full  communion:  none  of  the  congregation  are  gone  off :  if  none  have 
left  it  while  it  was  unsettled,  I  hope  none  will  leave  it  now.” 

From  a  subsequent  article  in  Mr.  Tong’s  narrative,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gardiner  was  not  the  sole 
minister  of  the  congregation,  but  that  a  Mr.  Withington  was  united  with  him.  How  long  the  church 
and  congregation  continued  in  the  flourishing  state  in  which  Mr.  Henry  now  beheld  it,  is  uncertain;  but 
it  is  well  known  that,  whatever  was  the  cause,  Mr.  Gardiner  lived  to  see  it  greatly  decline.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  no  just  reflection  upon  him :  it  has  been  the  common  affliction  of  the  best  of  ministers,  especially 
when  they  have  been  advanced  in  years.  Mr.  Henry,  however,  was  gone  to  a  better  world  before  the 
sad  change  took  place,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  have  occasioned  him  inexpressible  regret,  on  the 
recollection  of  his  being  at  all  accessary  to  it. 

As  he  continued  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  that  society  to  the  very  last,  so  likewise  he  did  in 
whatever  concerned  the  other  congregations  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  con¬ 
nected;  and  in  this  his  last  journey  he  visited  several  of  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  health:  indeed  he 
may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  their  service.  On  Tuesday,  June  8,  he  went  to  Wrexham, 
and,  having  preached  there,  returned  to  Chester  that  night;  he  says,  “  not  at  all  tired  :”  but  it  seems  he 
had  some  apprehension  of  a  return  of  the  diabetes,  and  drank  some  of  the  Bristol  water,  by  way  of  pre 
vention.  On  the  14th,  he  went  to  visit  his  brother  Warburton,  at  Grange,  and  from  thence  to  Knuts- 
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ford,  whither  Mr.  Gardiner  accompanied  him,  and  where  he  met  several  of  his  brethren.  From  thence 
he  rode,  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  to  Chowbent  in  Lancashire,  and  the  next  day  returned  to  Chester. 
Though  he  did  not  perceive  himself  to  be  greatly  fatigued,  some  of  his  friends  could  not  but  fear  that  he 
must  have  injured  his  health  by  riding  so  many  miles  in  so  short  a  time,  and  by  preaching  at  everyplace 
where  he  came,  especially  in  so  hot  a  summer.  Indeed  he  himself,  in  a  letter  written  at  this  time  to 
Mi-s.  Henry,  complains  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which,  he  says,  made  him  as  faint  and  feeble  as  he 
was  when  lie  came  up  last  from  the  country;  and,  from  a  subsequent  passage,  it  seems  as  if  he  found 
b  imself,  after  his  late  hasty  tour,  far  from  being  well.  “  If  God  bring  me  home  in  safety,”  says  he,  “  1 
believe  it  will  do  well  to  use  the  means  I  did  last  year,  unless  the  return  of  the  cool  weather  should  make 
it  needless;  for  when  I  am  in  the  air  I  am  best.”  He  adds,  “  Though  I  am  here  among  my  old  friends, 
yet  I  find  my  new  ones  lie  near  my  heart,  among  whom  God  has  now  cut  out  my  work.” 

In  the  last  letter  which  Mrs.  Henry  received  from  him,  dated  June  19,  he  informed  her  that  he  had 
taken  the  coach  for  Wednesday,  the  23d,  and  that  he  was  to  get  into  it  at  Whitchurch,  from  whence  he 
was  pleased  to  think  he  should  have  the  company  of  Mr.  Yates  of  that  place;  and  as  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  the  day  for  the  quarterly  fast  at  Hackney,  he  expressed  his  desire  that  due  care  might  be 
taken  to  engage  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  brethren. 

The  next  day  after  he  wrote  this  letter  was  the  sabbath,  which  he  spent  at  Chester;  and  it  was  the 
last  he  spent  on  earth:  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Providence  should  so  order  it  that  his  last  labours 
should  be  bestowed  where  they  were  begun,  and  where  the  most  of  his  days  had  been  spent.  It  was 
also  singular  and  pleasing  that,  on  his  two  last  sabbaths  in  the  church  below,  he  was  directed  to  a  subject 
.so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  namely,  that  of  the  eternal  sabbath  in  heaven,  on  which  he  was 
so  soon  to  enter;  for  on  the  preceding  Lord’s  day,  he  had  preached  twice  on  Heb.  iv.  9.  There  remain- 
eth  a  rest  for  the  profile  of  God;  which  he  considered,  agreeably  to  the  original,  under  the  idea  of  a 
sabbath ,  which  he  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  On  the  Lord’s  day  following,  he  kept  the  same 
idea  in  view,  while  he  treated  on  that  solemn  caution,  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject — Let  us  there¬ 
fore fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of 
it.  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Henry’s  closing  his  ministry  in  this  remarkable  manner,  induced  Mr. 
Tong,  in  his  Life,  to  give  his  readers  the  substances  of  both  these  discourses. 

The  next  day  after  delivering  them  he  set  off,  in  his  journey  homeward,  without  feeling  any  incon 
venience  from  the  past  day’s  labours;  indeed  he  thought  he  had  found  relief  from  his  late  indisposition, 
by  his  excursion  to  Knutsford  and  Lancashire;  so  that  he  was  encouraged  (not  very  prudently)  to  make 
an  appointment  for  preaching  at  Nantwich  that  day,  in  his  way  to  London.  But  all  his  friends  observed 
that  he  appeared  very  heavy  and  drowsy;  though,  when  asked  how  he  did,  he  always  answered, 
“Well.”  An  apothecary,  however,  Mr.  Sudlow,  a  good  friend  of  Mr.  Henry,  said,  before  he  left 
Chester,  they  should  never  see  him  again.  His  friends  therefore  should  have  dissuaded  him  from  this 
undertaking,  especially  on  horseback.  As  he  passed  Dudden  he  drank  a  glass  of  the  mineral  water 
there.  Before  he  came  to  Torporley,  his  horse  stumbled  in  a  hole,  and  threw  him  off.  He  was  a  little 
wet,  but  said  he  was  not  hurt,  and  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  fall.  His  companions  pressed  him  to 
alight  at  Torporley,  but  he  resolved  to  go  on  to  Nantwich,  and  there  he  preached  on  Jer.  xxxi.  18; 
but  all  his  hearers  noticed  his  want  of  his  usual  liveliness,  and,  after  dinner,  he  was  advised  to  lose  a 
little  blood.  He  consented  to  this,  though  he  made  no  complaint  of  indisposition.  After  bleeding  he  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  so  long,  that  some  of  his  friends  thought  it  right  to  awaken  him,  at  which  he  expressed 
himself  rather  displeased. 

His  old  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Illidge,  was  present,  who  had  been  desired  by  Sir  Thomas  Delves  and 
his  lady  to  invite  him  to  their  house,  at  Doddington,  whither  their  steward  was  sent  to  conduct  him.  But 
he  was  not  able  to  proceed  any  further,  and  went  to  bed  at  Mr.  Mottershed’s  house,  where  he  felt  him¬ 
self  so  ill  that  he  said  to  his  friends,  “  Pray  for  me,  for  now  I  cannot  pray  for  myself.”  While  they 
were  putting  him  to  bed,  he  spoke  of  the  excellence  of  spiritual  comforts  in  a  time  of  affliction,  and 
blessed  God  that  he  enjoyed  them.  To  his  friend,  Mr.  Illidge,  he  addressed  himself  in  these  memora¬ 
ble  words:  “You  have  been  used  to  take  notice  of  the  sayings  of  dying  men — this  is  mine:  That  a  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  God,  and  communion  with  him,  is  the  most  comfortable  and  pleasant  life  that  one 
can  live  in  the  present  world.”  He  had  a  restless  night,  and  about  five  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  his  medical  attendants  agreed  to  be  an  apoplexy.  He  lay  speechless,  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  till  about  eight  o’clock,  June  22,  and  then  expired. 

A  near  relation  of  his  wrote  on  this  occasion,  “  I  believe  it  was  most  agreeable  to  him  to  have  so  short 
a  passage  from  his  work  to  his  reward.  And  why  should  we  envy  him?  It  is  glorious  to  die  in  the  service 
of  so  great  and  good  a  Master,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  not  let  any  of  his  servants  lose  by  him.”  Yet  it 
cannot  but  be  regretted,  that  any  of  them  should,  by  an  inordinate  zeal,  shorten  their  days,  and,  by  this 
means,  prevent  their  more  lasting  usefulness. 

On  Thursday,  before  the  coipse  was  removed  from  Nantwich,  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Salop,  preached  an 
excellent  sermon  on  the  sad  occasion,  which  was  printed.  Six  ministers  accompanied  it  to  Chester,  who 
were  met  by  eight  of  the  clergy,  ten  coaches,  and  a  great  many  persons  on  horseback.  Many  dissenting 
ministers  followed  the  mourners,  and  a  universal  respect  was  paid  to  the  deceased  by  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion  of  all  denominations.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  church,  in  Chester,  where  several  dear  relative* 
had  been  laid  before  him.  Mr.  Withington  delivered  a  suitable  discourse,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
providence,  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  and  another  on  the  Lord’s  day  morning  after  the  funeral,  as  Mr. 
Gardiner  also  did  in  the  afternoon,  on  2  Kings  ii.  12.  My  father,  my  father,  if  c.  Mr.  Acton,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  took  a  respectful  notice  of  the  loss  which  the  church  had  sustained  by  this  event.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  London,  it  occasioned  universal  lamentation:  there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit 
among  the  dissenters  in  which  notice  was  not  taken  of  the  breach  made  in  the  church  of  God;  almost 
every  sermon  was  a  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Henry;  and  many,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  noncon 
formists,  acknowledged  that  they  had  lost  one  who  was  a  great  support  and  honour  to  their  interest 
The  sermon  preached  to  his  congregation  at  Hackney,  July  11,  1714,  was  by  his  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  William  Tong,  on  John  xiii.  36.  Whither  I  go  thou  const  not  follow  me  now;  but  thou  shall 
follow  me  afterward.  This  discourse  was  published,  and  afterward  subjoined  to  the  folio  edition  ol 
Mr.  Henry’s  Works. 
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PREFACE. 


rp  HOUGH  it  is  most  my  concern,  that  I  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  to  God  and  my  own  con¬ 
science,  yet,  perhaps,  it  will  be  expected,  that  I  give  the  world  also  some  account  of  this  bold 
undertaking;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  with  all  plainness,  and  as  one  who  believes,  that  if  men 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  great  day,  for  every  vain  and  idle  word  they  speak,  much  more  for  every 
vain  and  idle  line  they  write. 

And  it  may  be  of  use,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  down  those  great  and  sacred  principles  which  I  go  upon, 
and  am  governed  by,  in  this  endeavour  to  explain  and  improve  these  portions  of  holy  writ;  which  en¬ 
deavour  1  humbly  offer  to  the  service  of  those  (and  to  those  only  I  expect  it  will  be  acceptable)  who 
agree  with  me  in  these  six  principles, 

I.  That  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful;  that  to  know,  and  love,  and  fear  God  our  Maker,  and  in  all 
the  instances  both  of  devout  affection,  and  of  a  good  conversation,  to  keefi  his  commandments,  (Eccles. 
12.  13.)  is,  without  doubt,  the  whole  of  man;  it  is  all  in  all  to  him.  This  the  wisest  of  men,  after  a  close 
and  copious  argument  in  his  Ecclesiastes,  lays  down  as  the  conclusion  of  his  whole  matter  (the  Quod  erat 
demonstrandum  of  his  whole  discourse);  and  therefore  I  may  be  allowed  to  lay  it  down  as  a  postulatum , 
and  the  foundation  of  this  whole  matter. 

It  is  necessary  to  mankind  in  general,  that  tnere  should  be  religion  in  the  world,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  honour  of  the  human  nature,  and  no  less  so  for  the  preservation  of  the  order 
of  human  societies.  It  is  necessary  to  each  of  us  in  particular,  that  we  be  religious;  we  cannot  other¬ 
wise  answer  the  end  of  our  creation,  obtain  the  favour  of  our  Creator,  make  ourselves  easy  now,  or 
happy  for  ever.  A  man  that  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  reason,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  knowing, 
serving,  glorifying,  and  enjoying  his  Maker,  and  yet  lives  ivithout  God  in  the  world ,  is  certainly  the 
most  despicable  and  the  most  miserable  animal  under  the  sun. 

II.  That  divine  revelation  is  necessary  to  true  religion,  to  the  being  and  support  of  it.  That  faith 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  cannot  come  to  any  perfection  by  seeing  the  works  of  God, 
but  it  must  come  by  hearing  the  word  of  God,  Rom.  10.  17.  The  rational  soul,  since  it  received  that 
fatal  shock  by  the  Fall,  cannot  have  or  maintain  that  just  regard  to  the  great  Author  of  its  being^ 
that  observance  of  him,  and  expectation  from  him,  which  are  both  its  duty  and  felicity,  without  some 
supernatural  discovery  made  by  himself  of  himself,  and  of  his  mind  and  will.  Natural  light,  no  doubt, 
is  of  excellent  use,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  divine  revelation,  to  rectify  its 
mistakes,  and  make  up  its  deficiencies,  to  help  us  out  there  where  the  light  of  nature  leaves  us  quite 
at  a  loss,  especially  in  the  way  and  method  of  man’s  recovery  from  his  lapsed  state,  and  his  restoration 
to  his  Maker’s  favour;  which  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  to  himself  of  the  loss  of,  finding,  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  his  own  present  state  to  be  sinful  and  miserable.  Our  own  reason  shows  us  the  wound,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  divine  revelation  can  discover  to  us  a  remedy  to  be  confided  in. 

The  case  and  character  of  those  nations  of  the  earth  which  had  no  other  guide  in  their  devotions 
than  that  of  natural  light,  with  some  remains  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifices  received  by  tradition 
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from  their  fathers,  plainly  show  how  necessary  divine  revelation  is  to  the  subsistence  of  religion;  for 
those  that  had  not  the  word  of  God,  soon  lost  God  himself,  became  vain  in  their  imaginations  concerning 
him,  and  prodigiously  vile  and  absurd  in  their  worships  and  divinations.  It  is  true,  the  Jews,  who  had 
the  benefit  of  divine  revelation,  lapsed  sometimes  into  idolatry,  and  admitted  very  gross  corrup¬ 
tions;  yet,  with  the  help  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  they  recovered  and  reformed:  whereas  the 
best  and  most  admired  philosophy  of  the  Heathen  could  never  do  any  thing  toward  the  cure  of  the 
vulgar  idolatry,  or  so  much  as  offered  to  remove  any  of  those  barbarous  and  ridiculous  rites  of  their 
religion,  which  were  the  scandal  and  reproa,ch  of  the,  human  nature.  Let  men  therefore  pretend  what 
they  will,  deists  are,  or  will  be,  atheists;  and  those  that,  under  colour  of  admiring  the  oracles  of  reason, 
set  aside  as  useless  the  oracles  of  God,  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  and  do  what  they 
can  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  to  set  that  noble  creature  on  a  level 
with  the  beasts  that  perish. 


III.  That  divine  revelation  is  not  now  to  be  found  or  exfiected  any  where  but  in  the  scrifitures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  and  there  it  is.  It  is  true,  there  were  religion  and  divine  revelation  before 
there  was  any  written  word;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  the  scriptures  are  not  now  necessary,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that  the  world  might  do  well  enough  without  the  sun,  because  in  the 
Creation  the  world  had  light  three  days  before  the  sun  was  made. 

Divine  revelations,  when  first  given,  were  confirmed  by  visions,  miracles,  and  prophecy;  but  they 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  distant  regions  and  future  ages,  with  their  proofs  and  evidences,  by  writing, 
the  surest  way  of  conveyance,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  other  memorable  things  is  preserved 
and  propagated.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  even  the  Ten  Commandments,  though  spoken 
with  such  solemnity  at  Mount  Sinai,  would  have  been,  long  before  this,  lost  and  forgotten,  if  they  had 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  only,  and  never  had  been  put  in  writing:  it  is  that  which  is  written,  that 
remains. 

The  scripture  indeed  is  not  compiled  as  a  methodical  system  or  body  of  divinity,  secundum  artem — 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  several  ways  of  writing,  (histories,  laws,  prophecies,  songs,  epistles, 
and  even  proverbs,)  at  several  times,  and  by  several  hands,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  fit.  The  end  is 
effectually  obtained;  such  things  are  plainly  supposed  and  taken  for  granted,  and  such  things  are 
expressly  revealed  and  made  known,  as,  being  all  put  together,  sufficiently  inform  us  of  all  the  truths 
and  laws  of  the  holy  religion  we  are  to  believe,  and  be  governed  by. 

That  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  (2  Tim.  3.  16.)  and  that  holy  men  spake  and 
wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (2  Pet.  1.  21.)  we  are  sure;  but  who  dare  pretend  to 
describe  that  inspiration?  None  knows  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  nor  how  the  thoughts  were  formed  in  the 
heart  of  him  that  was  inspired,  any  more  than  we  know  the  way  of  the  soul  into  the  body,  or  how  the 
bones  arc  formed  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child,  Eccles.  11.  5.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
blessed  Spirit  did  not  only  habitually  prepare  and  qualify  the  penmen  of  scripture  for  that  service,  and 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  write,  but  did  likewise  assist  their  understandings  and  memories  in  recording 
those  things  which  they  themselves  had  the  knowledge  of,  and  effectually  secure  them  from  error  and 
mistake;  and  what  they  could  not  know  but  by  revelation,  (as  for  instance,  Gen.  1.  and  John  1.)  the 
same  blessed  Spirit  gave  them  clear  and  satisfactory  information  of.  And,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  was 
necessary  to  the  end  designed,  they  were  directed  by  the  Spirit,  even  in  the  language  and  expression; 
for  there  were  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught;  (1  Cor.  2.  13.)  and  God  saith  to  the  prophet,  Thou 
shall  speak  with  my  words,  Ezek.  3.  4.  However,  it  is  not  material  to  us,  who  drew  up  the  statute,  nor 
what  liberty  he  took  in  using  his  own  words:  when  it  is  ratified,  it  is  become  the  legislator’s  act,  and 
binds  the  subject  to  observe  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it. 

The  scripture  proves  its  divine  authority  and  original  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise:  even  to  the 
unwise  and  least-thinking  part  of  mankind,  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  many  incontestable  miracles 
wrought  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  the  confirmation  of  its  truths  and 
iaws:  it  would  be  an  intolerable  reproach  to  eternal  Truth,  to  suppose  this  divine  seal  affixed  to  a  lie. 
Beside  this,  to  the  more  wise  and  thinking,  to  the  more  considerate  and  contemplative,  it  recommends 
itself  by  those  innate  excellencies  which  are  self-evident  characteristics  of  its  divine  original.  If  we 
look  wistly,  we  shall  soon  be  aware  of  God’s  image  and  superscription  upon  it.  A  mind  rightly  disposed 
by  a  humble  sincere  subjection  to  its  Maker,  will  easily  discover  the  image  of  God’s  w:sdom  in  the 
awful  depth  of  its  mysteries;  the  image  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  commanding  majesty  of  its  style;  the 
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Image  of  his  unity  in  the  wonderful  harmony  and  symmetry  of  all  its  parts;  the  image  of  his 
holiness  in  the  unspotted  purity  of  its  precepts;  and  the  image  of  his  goodness  in  the  manifest  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  whole  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  in  both  worlds;  in  short,  it  is  a  work  that 
fathers  itself. 

And  as  atheists,  so  deists,  notwithstanding  their  vain-glorious  pretensions  to  reason,  as  if  wisdom 
must  die  with  them,  run  themselves  upon  the  grossest  and  most  dishonourable  absurdities  imaginable; 
for  if  the  scriptures  be  not  the  word  of  God,  then  there  is  no  divine  revelation  now  in  the  world,  no 
discovery  at  all  of  God’s  mind  concerning  our  duty  and  happiness:  so  that  let  a  man  be  ever  so  desirous 
and  solicitous  to  do  his  Maker’s  will,  he  must,  without  remedy,  perish  in  the  ignorance  of  it,  since  there 
is  no  book  but  this,  that  will  undertake  to  tell  him  what  it  is;  a  consequence  which  can  by  no  means  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  Divine  goodness.  And  (which  is  no  less  an  absurdity)  if  the 
scriptures  be  not  really  a  divine  revelation,  they  are  certainly  as  great  a  cheat  as  ever  was  put  upon  the 
world:  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  them  so;  for  bad  men  would  never  write  so  good  a  book,  nor 
would  Satan  have  so  little  subtlety  as  to  help  to  cast  out  Satan;  and  good  men  would  never  do  so  wicked 
a  thing  as  to  counterfeit  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven,  and  to  affix  it  to  a  patent  of  their  own  framing,  though 
m  itself  ever  so  just.  No,  These  are  not  the  words  of  him  that  hath  a  devil. 

IV.  That  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  purposely  designed  for  our  learning. 
They  might  have  been  a  divine  revelation  to  those  into  whose  hands  they  were  first  put,  and  yet  we, 
at  this  distance,  have  been  no  way  concerned  in  them;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
of  universal  and  perpetual  use  and  obligation  to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  and  all  ages,  that  have  the 
knowledge  of  them,  even  unto  us  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  Rom.  15.  4.  Though  we 
are  not  under  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  innocency,  for  then,  being  guilty,  we  should  unavoidably  perish 
under  its  curse;  yet  it  is  not  therefore  an  antiquated  statute,  but  a  standing  declaration  of  the  will  of  God 
concerning  good  and  evil,  sin  and  duty,  and  its  obligation  to  obedience  is  in  as  full  force  and  virtue  as 
ever:  and  anto  us  is  the  gospel  of  the  ceremonial  law  preached,  as  well  as  unto  them  to  whom  it  was 
first  delivered,  and  much  more  plainly,  Heb.  4.  2.  The  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  were  writter 
for  our  admonition  and  direction,  (1  Cor.  10.  11.)  and  not  barely  for  the  information  and  entertainment 
of  the  curious.  The  prophets,  though  long  since  dead,  prophesy  again  by  their  writings,  before  peoples 
and  nations;  (Heb.  12.  5.)  and  Solomon’s  exhortation  speaketh  unto  us  as  unto  sons. 

The  subject  of  the  holy  scripture  is  universal  and  perpetual,  and  therefore  of  common  concern.  It  is 
intended,  1.  To  revive  the  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  nature,  the  very  remains  of  which  (or  ruins 
rather)  in  natural  conscience,  give  us  hints  that  we  must  look  somewhere  else  for  a  fairer  copy.  2.  To 
reveal  the  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  grace,  which  God’s  common  beneficence  to  the  children 
of  men,  such  as  puts  them  into  a  better  state  than  that  of  devils,  gives  us  some  ground  to  expect.  The 
divine  authority  likewise,  which  in  this  book  commands  our  belief  and  obedience,  is  universal  and  per¬ 
petual,  and  knows  no  limits,  either  of  time  or  place;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  every  nation  and  every 
age.  to  which  these  sacred  writings  are  transmitted,  are  bound  to  receive  them  with  the  same  veneration 
and  pious  regard  that  they  commanded  at  their  first  entrance. 

Though  God  hath,  in  these  last  days,  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  yet  we  are  not  therefore  to  think  that 
what  he  spake  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  to  the  fathers,  (Heb.  1.  1.)  is  of  no  use  to  us,  or 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  an  almanack  out  of  date;  no,  we  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  as  well  as  oi  the  apostles,  Christ  himself  being  the  Corner-stone,  (Eph.  2.  20.)  in  whom  both  these 
sides  of  this  blessed  building  meet  and  are  united:  they  were  those  ancient  records  of  the  Jewish 
church,  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  so  oft  referred  to,  so  oft  appealed  to,  and  commanded  us  to  search 
and  to  take  heed  to.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel,  like  Jehoshaphat’s  judges,  wherever  they  went,  had 
this  book  of  the  law  with  them,  and  found  it  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  speak  to  them  that  knew 
the  law,  Rom.  7.  1.  That  celebrated  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  tongue  by  the 
Seventy,  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  to  the  nations  a  happy 
preparative  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  by  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  law:  for  as  the  New 
Testament  expounds  and  completes  the  Old,  and  thereby  makes  it  more  serviceable  to  us  now  than  it 
was  to  the  Jewish  church;  so  the  Old  Testament  confirms  and  illustrates  the  New,  and  shows  us  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday  that  he  is  to-day,  and  will  be  for  ever. 

V,  That  the  holy  scriptures  were  not  only  designed  for  our  learning,  but  are  the  settled  standing  rule 
.f  our  faith  and  practice,  by  which  we  must  be  governed  now  and  judged  shortly:  it  is  not  only  a  book 
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of  general  use,  (so  the  writings  of  good  and  wise  men  may  be,)  but  it  is  of  sovereign  and  commanding 
authority;  the  statute-book  of  God’s  kingdom,  which  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  as  our  supreme 
Lord,  binds  us  to  the  observance  of.  Whether  we  will  hear,  or  whether  we  will  forbear,  we  must  be 
told,  that  this  is  the  oracle  we  are  to  consult,  and  to  be  determined  by;  the  touchstone  we  are  to 
appeal  to,  and  try  doctrines  by;  the  rule  we  are  to  have  an  eye  to,  by  which  we  must  in  every  thing 
order  our  affections  and  conversations,  and  from  which  we  must  always  take  our  measures.  This  is  the 
testimony,  this  is  the  law  which  is  bound  up  and  sealed  among  the  disciples,  that  word,  according  to 
which  if  we  do  not  sfieak,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  us,  Isa,  8.  16,  20. 

The  making  of  the  light  within,  our  rule,  which  by  nature  is  darkness,  and  by  grace  is  but  a  copy  of, 
and  conformable  to,  the  written  word,  is  setting  the  judge  above  the  law;  and  making  the  traditions 
of  the  church  rivals  with  the  scripture,  is  no  better:  it  is  making  the  clock,  which  every  one  concerned 
puts  backward  or  forward  at  pleasure,  to  correct  the  sun,  that  faithful  measurer  of  time  and  days. 
These  are  absurdities,  which,  being  once  granted,  thousands  follow,  as  we  see  by  sad  experience. 

VI.  That  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  diligently  to  search  the  scriptures,  and  it  is  the  office 
of  ministers  to  guide  and  assist  them  therein.  How  useful  soever  this  book  of  books  is  in  itself,  it  will  be 
of  no  use  to  us,  if  we  do  not  acquaint  ourselves  with  it,  by  reading  it  daily,  and  meditating  upon  it,  that 
we  may  understand  the  mind  of  God  in  it,  and  may  apply  what  we  understand  to  ourselves  for  our 
direction,  rebuke,  and  comfort,  as  there  is  occasion.  It  is  the  character  of  the  holy  and  happy  man,  that 
his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and,  as  an  evidence  thereof,  he  converses  with  it  as  his  constant 
companion,  and  advises  with  it  as  his  most  wise  and  trusty  counsellor,  for  in  that  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night,  Ps.  1.  2. 

It  concerns  os  to  be  ready  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  make  ourselves  so  by  constant  reading  and  careful 
observation,  and  especially  by  earnest  prayer  to  God,  for  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
office  it  is  to  bring  things  to  our  remembrance  which  Christ  hath  said  to  us;  (John  14.  26.)  that  thus  we 
may  have  some  good  word  or  other  at  hand  for  our  use  in  our  addresses  to  God,  and  in  our  converse  with 
men;  in  our  resistance  of  Satan,  and  in  communing  with  our  own  hearts;  and  maybe  able,  with  the  good 
householder,  to  bring  out  of  this  treasury  things  new  and  old,  for  the  entertainment  and  edification  both 
of  ourselves  and  others.  If  any  thing  will  make  a  man  of  God  perfect  in  this  world,  will  complete  both 
.i  Christian  and  a  minister,  and  thoroughly  furnish  him  for  every  good  work,  it  must  be  this.  2  Tim.  3. 17. 

It  concerns  us  also  to  be  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  as  Apollos  was,  (Acts  18.  24.)  that  is,  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  them,  that  we  may  understand  what  we  read, 
and  may  not  misinterpret  or  misapply  it,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the  blessed  Spirit  may  be  led  into  all 
truth,  (John  16.  13. )  and  may  hold  it  fast  in  faith  and  love,  and  put  every  part  of  scripture  to  that  use 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  letter,  either  of  law  or  gospel,  profits  little  without  the  Spirit. 

The  ministers  of  Christ  are  herein  ministers  to  the  Spirit  for  the  good  of  the  church;  their  business  is 
to  open  and  apply  the  scriptures;  thence  they  may  fetch  their  knowledge,  thence  their  doctrines,  de¬ 
votions,  directions,  and  admonitions,  and  thence  their  very  language  and  expression.  Expounding  the 
scriptures  was  the  most  usual  way  of  preaching  in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  church.  What  have 
the  Levites  to  do  but  to  teach  Jacob  the  law;  (Deut.  33. 10.)  not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  give  the  sense,  and 
cause  them  to  understand  the  reading?  Neh.  8.  8.  How  shall  they  do  this,  except  some  man  guide  them? 
Acts  8.  31.  As  ministers  would  hardly  be  believed  without  Bibles  to  back  them,  so  Bibles  would  hardly 
be  understood  without  ministers  to  explain  them;  but  if,  having  both,  we  perish  in  ignorance  and 
unbelief,  our  blood  will  be  upon  our  own  head. 

Being  fully  persuaded  therefore  of  these  things,  I  conclude,  that  whatever  help  is  offered  to  good 
Christians  in  searching  the  scriptures,  is  real  service  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
Kingdom  among  men;  and  that  is  it  which  hath  drawn  me  into  this  undertaking,  which  I  have  gone 
about  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  much  trembling,  lest  I  should  be  found  exercising  myself  in  things 
too  high  for  me,  (1  Cor.  2.  3.)  and  so  laudable  an  undertaking  should  suffer  damage  by  an  unskilful 
management. 

If  any  desire  to  know  how  so  mean  and  obscure  a  person  as  I  am,  who  in  learning,  judgment,  felicity 
of  expression,  and  all  advantages  for  such  a  seryice,  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  my  Master’s  servants, 
came  to  venture  upon  so  great  a  work,  I  can  give  no  other  account  of  it  than  this:  It  has  long  been  my 
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practice,  what  little  time  I  had  to  spare  in  my  study,  from  my  constant  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  to 
spend  it  in  drawing  up  expositions  upon  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  not  so  much  for  my  own  use, 
as  purely  for  my  own  entertainment,  because  I  knew  not  how  to  employ  my  thoughts  and  time  more  to 
my  satisfaction.  Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas — Every  man  that  studies,  hath  some  beloved  study, 
which  is  his  delight  above  any  other ;  and  this  is  mine.  It  is  that  learning  which  it  was  my  happiness 
from  a  child  to  be  trained  up  in,  by  my  ever  honoured  father,  whose  memory  must  always  be  very  dear 
and  precious  to  me:  he  often  reminded  me  that  a  good  textuary  is  a  good  divine;  and  that  I  should  read 
other  books  with  this  in  my  eye,  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  understand  and  apply  the  scripture. 

While  I  was  thus  employing  fnyself,  came  out  Mr.  Bur  kit  t’ a  Exposition,  of  the  Gospels  first,  and 
afterward  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  which  met  with  very  good  acceptance  among  serious  people,  and 
no  doubt,  by  the  blessing  of  God  will  continue  to  do  great  service  to  the  church.  Soon  after  he  had 
finished  that  work,  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  his  rest;  upon  which  I  was  urged,  by  some  of  my 
friends,  and  was  myself  inclined,  to  attempt  the  like  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  strength  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  This  upon  the  Pentateuch  is  humbly  offered  as  a  specimen:  if  it  find  favour,  and 
be  found  any  way  useful;  it  is  my  present  purpose,  in  dependence  upon  Divine  aids,  to  go  on,  so  long  as 
God  shall  continue  my  life  and  health,  and  as  my  other  work  will  permit. 

Many  helps,  I  know,  we  have  of  this  kind  in  our  own  language,  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason 
to  value,  and  to  be  very  thankful  to  God  for:  but  the  scripture  is  a  subject  that  can  never  be  exhausted. 
Semfier  habet  aliquid  relegentibus — However  frequently  we  read  it,  we  shall  always  meet  with  something 
new.  When  David  had  amassed  a  vast  treasure  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  yet  saith  he  to  Solomon, 
Thou  mayest  add  thereto,  1  Chron.  22.  14.  Such  a  treasure  is  scripture-knowledge;  it  is  still  capable 
of  increase,  till  we  all  come  to  the  perfect  mail. 

The  scripture  is  a  field  or  vineyard  which  finds  work  for  variety  of  hands,  and  about  which  may  be 
employed  a  great  diversity  of  gifts  and  operations,  but  all  from  the  same  Spirit,  (1  Cor.  12.  4,  6.) 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord.  The  learned  in  the  languages  and  in  ancient  usages  have  been  very 
serviceable  to  the  church,  (the  blessed  occupant  of  this  field,)  by  their  curious  and  elaborate  searches 
into  its  various  products,  their  anatomies  of  its  plants,  and  the  entertaining  lectures  they  have  read 
upon  them.  The  philosophy  of  the  critics  hath  been  of  much  more  advantage  to  religion,  and  lent 
more  light  to  sacred  truth,  than  the  philosophy  of  the  school-divines.  The  learned  also  in  the  arts 
of  war  have  done  great  service  in  defending  this  garden  of  the  Lord  against  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  successfully  pleading  the  cause  of  the  sacred  writings  against  the  spiteful  cavils 
of  atheists,  deists,  and  the  profane  scoffers  of  these  later  days.  Such  as  these  stand  in  the  posts  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  their  praise  is  in  all  the  churches;  yet  the  labours  of  the  vine-dressers  and  the  husbandmen, 
(2  Kings  25.  12. )  though  they  are  the  poor  of  the  land  who  till  this  ground,  and  gather  in  the  fruits  of  it, 
are  no  less  necessary  in  their  place,  and  beneficial  to  the  household  of  God,  that  out  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  fruits  every  one  may  have  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season.  These  are  the  labours  which, 
according  to  my  ability,  I  have  here  set  my  hand  unto.  And  as  the  plain  and  practical  expositors  would 
not,  for  a  world,  say  of  the  learned  critics.  There  is  no  need  of  them;  so,  it  is  hoped,  those  eyes  and 
heads  will  not  say  to  the  hands  and  feet,  There  is  no  need  of  you;  1  Cor.  12.  21. 

The  learned  have  of  late  received  very  great  advantage  in  their  searches  into  this  part  of  holy  writ, 
and  the  books  that  follow,  (and  still  hope  for  more,)  by  the  excellent  and  most  valuable  labours  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  bishop  Patrick,  whom,  for  vast  reading,  solid  judgment,  and  a  most  happy  appli¬ 
cation  to  these  best  of  studies,  even  in  his  advanced  years  and  honours,  succeeding  ages,  no  doubt,  will 
rank  among  the  first  three  of  commentators,  and  bless  God  for  him. 

Mr.  Pool’s  English  Annotations  (which,  having  had  so  many  impressions,  we  may  suppose,,  got  into 
most  hands)  are  of  admirable  use,  especially  for  the  explaining  of  scripture-phrases,  opening  the  sense, 
referring  to  parallel  scriptures,  and  the  clearing  of  difficulties  that  occur:  I  have  therefore  all  along 
been  brief  upon  that  which  is  there  most  largely  discussed,  and  have  industriously  declined,  as  much  as 
I  could,  what  is  to  be  found  there;  for  I  would  not  actum  agere — do  what  is  done;  nor  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  borrow  the  apostle’s  words)  boast  of  things  made  ready  to  our  hand,  2  Cor.  10.  16. 

Those  and  other  annotations  which  are  referred  to  the  particular  words  and  clauses  they  are  designed 
to  explain,  are  more  easy  to  be  consulted  upon  occasion;  but  the  exposition  which  (like  this)  is  put  into 
a  continued  discourse,  digested  under  proper  heads,  is  much  more  easy  and  ready  to  be  read  through  for 
one’s  own  or  others’  instruction.  And,  I  think,  the  observing  of  the  connexion  of  each  chapter  (if  there 
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oe  occasion)  with  that  which  goes  before,  and  the  general  scope  of  it,  with  the  thread  of  the  history  or 
discourse,  ar.d  the  collecting  of  the  several  parts  of  it,  to  be  seen  at  one  view,  will  contribute  very  much 
to  the  understanding  of  it,  and  will  give  the  mind  abundant  satisfaction  in  the  general  intention,  though 
there  may  be  here  and  there  a  difficult  word  or  expression  which  the  best  critics  cannot  easily  account  for. 
This,  therefore,  I  have  here  endeavoured. 

But  we  are  concerned  not  only  to  understand  what  we  read,  but  to  improve  it  to  some  good  purpose, 
and,  in  order  thereunto,  to  be  affected  with  it,  and  to  receive  the  impressions  of  it,  The  word  of  God  is 
designed  to  be  not  only  flight  Co  our  eyes,  the  entertaining  subject  of  our  contemplation,  but  a  light  to 
our  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  paths,  (Ps.  119.  106.)  to  direct  us  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  to  prevent  our 
turning  aside  into  any  by-way:  we  must  therefore,  jn  searching  the  scriptures,  inquire,  not  only 
What  is  this ?  but,  What  is  this  to  us?  What  use  may  we  make  of  it?  How  may  we  accommodate  it  to 
some  of  the  purposes  of  that  divine  and  heavenly  life  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  resolved  to 
live?  Inquiries  of  this  kind  I  have  here  aimed  to  answer. 

When  the  stone  is  rolled  from  the  well’s  mouth  by  a  critical  explication  of  the  text,  still  there  are 
those  who  would  both  drink  themselves,  and  water  their  flocks;  but  they  complain  that  the  ivell  is  deep, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  draw;  how  then  shall  they  come  by  this  living  water?  Some  such  may,  per¬ 
haps,  find  a  bucket  here,  or  water  drawn  to  their  hands;  and  pleased  enough  shall  I  be  with  this  office 
of  the  Gibeonites,  to  draw  water  for  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  out  of  these  wells  of  salvation. 

That  which  I  aim  at  in  the  exposition,  is,  to  give  what  I  thought  the  genuine  sense,  and  to  make  it  as 
plain  as  I  could  to  ordinary  capacities,  not  troubling  my  reader  with  the  different  sentiments  of  exposi¬ 
tors:  which  would  have  been  to  transcribe  Mr.  Pool’s  Latin  Synopsis,  where  this  is  done  abundantly  to 
our  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

As  to  the  practical  observations,  I  have  not  obliged  myself  to  raise  doctrines  out  of  every  verse  oi 
[paragraph,  but  only  have  endeavoured  to  mix  with  the  exposition  such  hints  or  remarks  as  I  thought  im¬ 
provable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  aiming  in  all  tt» 
promote  practical  godliness,  and  carefully  avoiding  matters  of  doubtful  disputation  and  strifes  of  words. 
It  is  only  the  prevalency  of  the  power  of  religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  Christians,  that  will  redress 
■our  grievances,  and  turn  our  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field. 

And  since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Treasure  hid  in  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  I  have  been  careful  to  observe  what  Moses  wrote  of  him, 
to  which  he  himself  oft  appealed.  In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  we  meet  with  more  of  the  plain  and 
express  promises  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel;  but  here,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  we  find 
more  of  the  types,  both  real  and  personal,  figures  of  Him  that  was  to  come;  shadows,  of  which  the 
substance  is  Christ,  Rom.  5.  14.  Those  to  whom  to  live  is  Christ,  will  find  in  these  that  which  is  very 
instructive  and  affecting,  and  will  give  great  assistance  to  their  faith,  and  love,  and  holy  joy.  This,  in  a 
particular  manner,  we  search  the  scriptures  for— to  find  what  they  testify  of  Christ  and  eternal  life: 
John  5.  39. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  against  the  application  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  Christ  and  his  grace, 
that  they  to  whom  they  were  given,  could  not  discern  this  sense,  or  use  of  them ;  but  it  is  rather  a  reason 
why  we  should  be  very  thankful  that  the  vail  which  was  upon  their  minds  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  done  away  in-  Christ,  2  Cor.  3.  13,  14,  18.  Though  they  then  could  not  steadfastly  look 
to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  but  that  we  who  are  happily  furnished 
with  a  key  to  these  mysteries,  may  in  them,  as  in  a  glass,  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  the  pious  Jews  saw  more  of  the  gospel  in  their  ritual,  than  we  think  they  did;  they  had 
at  least  a  general  expectation  of  good  things  to  come,  by  faith  in  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  as  we 
have  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  though  they  could  not  of  that  world  to  come,  any  more  than  we  can 
of  this,  form  any  distinct  or  certain  idea.  Our  conceptions  of  the  future  state,  perhaps,  are  as  dark  and 
confused,  as  short  of  the  truth,  and  as  wide  from  it,  as  theirs  then  were  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah: 
'but  God  requires  faith,  only  according  to  the  revelation  he  gives.  They  then  were  accountable  for  no 
more  light  than  they  had;  and  we  now  are  accountable  for  that  greater  light  which  we  have  in  the 
gospel,  by  the  help  ot  which  we  may  find  much  more  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  than  they  could. 

If  any  think  our  observations  sometimes  take  rise  from  that  which  to  them  seems  too  minute,  let  them 
i  remember  that  maxim  of  the  Rabbins,  Non  est  in  lege  vel  una  litera  a  qua  non  pendent  magni  monies — 
The  law  contains  not  a  letter  but  what  bears  the  weight  of  mountains  We  are  sure  there  is  not  an  idle 
word  in  the  Bible. 
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I  would  desire  the  reader  not  only  to  reaa  the  text  entire,  before  he  reads  the  exposition,  but,  as  the 
several  verses  are  referred  to  in  the  exposition,  to  cast  his  eye  upon  them  again,  and  then  he  will  the 
better  understand  what  he  reads.  And  if  he  have  leisure,  he  will  find  it  of  use  to  him  to  turn  to  the 
scriptures,  which  are  sometimes  only  referred  to  for  brevity’s  sake,  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual. 

It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Eternal  mind,  in  all  the  operations  both  of  providence  and  grace,  to 
magnify  the  law,  and  to  make  it  honourable ;  (Isa.  42.  21.)  nay,  to  magnify  his  word  above  all  his  name; 
(Ps.  138.  2. )  so  that  when  we  pray,  Father,  glorify  thy  name,  we  mean  this,  among  other  things. 
Father,  magnify  the  holy  scriptures;  and  to  that  prayer,  made  in  faith,  we  may  be  sure  of  that  answer 
which  was  given  to  our  blessed  Saviour  when  he  prayed  it,  with  particular  respect  to  the  fulfilling  the 
scriptures  in  his  own  sufferings,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  I  will  glorify  it  yet  again,  John  12.  28.  To 
this  great  design  I  humbly  desire  to  be  some  way  serviceable,  in  the  strength  of  that  grace  by  which  I 
am  what  I  am,  hoping  that  what  may  help  to  make  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  more  easy,  pleasant, 
and  profitable,  will  be  graciously  accepted  by  Him  that  smiled  on  the  widow’s  two  mites  cast  into  the 
treasury,  as  an  intention  to  magnify  it,  and  make  it  honourable;  and  if  I  can  but  gain  that  point,  in  any 
measure,  with  some,  I  shall  think  my  endeavours  abundantly  recompensed,  however,  by  others,  I  and 
my  performances  may  be  vilified  and  made  contemptible. 

I  have  now  nothing  more  to  add,  than  to  recommend  myself  to  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  and  them 
to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  so  rest  an  unworthy  dependent  upon  that  grace,  and,  through  that, 
an  expectant  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed. 

M.  H. 


Chester  October  2,  1706. 
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AN 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 


GENESIS. 


I.  We  have  now  before  us  the  Holy  Bible,  or  Book,  for  so  Bible  signifies.  We  call  it  the  Book,  by  way  ol 
eminency ;  for  it  is  incomparably  the  best  book  that  ever  was  written,  the  Book  of  books,  shining  like  the 
sun,  in  the  firmament  of  learning;  other  valuable  and  useful  books,  like  the  moon  and  stars,  borrowing 
their  light  from  it.  We  call  it  the  Holy  Book ;  because  it  was  written  by  holy  men,  and  indited  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  it  is  perfectly  pure  from  all  falsehood  and  corrupt  intention;  and  the  manifest  tendency  of 
it  is  to  promote  holiness  among  men.  The  great  things  of  God’s  Law  and  Gospel  are  here  written  to 
us,  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  a  greater  certainty,  might  spread  further,  remain  longer,  and  be 
transmitted  to  distant  places  and  ages,  more  pure  and  entire  than  possibly  they  could  be  by  report  and 
tradition:  and  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  if  these  things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  being 
thus  committed  to  us  in  black  and  white,  be  neglected  by  us  as  a  strange  and  foreign  thing,  Hos.  viii.  12 
The  Scriptures,  or  Writings  of  the  several  inspired  penmen,  from  Moses  down  to  St.  John,  in  whicl 
divine  light,  like  that  of  the  morning,  shone  gradually,  (the  sacred  Canon  being  now  completed,)  art 
all  put  together  in  this  blessed  Bible,  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  in  our  hands,  and  they  make  as 
perfect  a  day  as  we  are  to  expect  on  this  side  heaven.  Every  part  yens  good,  but  altogether  very  good. 
This  is  the  light  that  shines  in  a  dark  place,  2  Peter  i.  19,  and  a  dark  place  indeed  the  world  would  be, 
without  the  Bible. 

II.  We  have  before  us  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  we  call  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  the  church,  from  the  creation  almost  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  which  was  about 
four  thousand  years,  the  truths  then  revealed,  the  laws  then  enacted,  the  devotions  then  paid,  the  pro¬ 
phecies  then  given,  and  the  events  which  concerned  that  distinguished  body,  so  far  as  God  saw  fit  to 
preserve  to  us  the  knowledge  of  them.  This  is  called  a  Testament,  or  Covenant,  (AictSium,)  because 
it  was  a  settled  declaration  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  man, in  a  Federal  way,  and  had  its  force  from 
the  designed  death  of  the  great  Testator,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Rev.  xiii.  8. 
It  is  called  the  Old  Testament,  with  relation  to  the  JYcw,  which  docs  not  cancel  and  supersede  it,  but 
crown  and  perfect  it,  by  the  bringing  in  of  that  better  hope  which  was  typified  and  foretold  in  it:  the  Old 
Testament  still  remains  glorious,  though  the  J\rew  far  exceeds  in  glory,  2  Cor.  iii.  9. 

III.  We  have  before  us  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  call  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  Books  of 
Moses,  that  servant  of  the  Lord  who  excelled  all  the  other  prophets,  and  typified  the  Great  Prophet 
In  our  Saviour’s  distribution  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  or  Hagiographa,  these  are  the  Law,  for  they  contain  not  only  the  lawsgiven  to  Israel,  in  the 
four  last,  but  the  laws  given  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  and  to  Abraham,  in  the  first.  These  five  books  were, 
for  ought  we  know,  the  first  that  ever  were  written;  for  we  have  not  the  least  mention  of  any  writing 
in  all  the  book  of  Genesis,  nor  till  God  bid  Moses  write,  F.xod.  xvii.  14. ;  and  some  think  Moses  himself 
never  learned  to  write,  till  God  set  him  his  copy  in  the  writing  of  the  Ten  Commandments  upon  the 
tables  of  stone.  However,  we  are  sure  these  books  are  the  most  ancient  writings  now  extant,  and  there¬ 
fore  best  able  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  most  ancient  things. 

IV.  We  have  before  us  the  first  and  longest  of  those  five  books,  which  we  call  Genesis;  written,  some 
think,  when  Moses  was  in  Midian,  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  his  suffering  brethren  in  Egypt. 

I  rather  think  he  wrote  it  in  the  wilderness,  after  he  had  been  in  the  Mount  with  God,  where,  probably, 
he  received  full  and  particular  instructions  for  the  writing  of  it.  And  as  he  framed  the  tabernacle,  so  lie 
did  the  more  excellent  and  durable  fabric  of  this  book,  exactly  according  to  the  pattern  showed  him  in 
the  mount;  into  which  it  is  better  to  resolve  the  certainty  of  the  things  herein  contained,  than  into  any 
tradition  which  possibly  might  be  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Methuselah,  from  him  to  Shem,  from  him 
to  Abraham,  and  so  to’ the  family  of  Jacob.  Genesis  is  a  name  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  It  signifies 
the  original,  or  generation:  fitly  is  this  book  so  called,  for  it  is  a  history  of  originals — the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  into  it,  the  invention  of  arts,  the  rise  of  nations,  and  especially  the 
planting  of  the  church,  and  the  state  of  it  in  its  early  days.  It  is  also  a  history  of  generations — the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  8cc.  not  endless,  but  useful  genealogies.  Inc  beginning  of  the  New 
Testament  is  called  Genesis  too,  Matt.  i.  1.  B/fxoc  y  »Giac.  The  Book  of  the  Genesis,  or  Generation,  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Blessed  be  God  for  that  Book  which  shows  us  our  remedy,  as  this  opens  our  wound. 
Lord,  open  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  the  wondrous  things  both  of  thy  Law  and  Gospel' 
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CHAP.  1. 

The  foundation  of  all  religion  being  laid  in  our  relation  to 
God  as  our  Creator,  it  was  lit  that  that  book  of  divine 
revelations,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  guide,  support, 
and  rule,  of  religion  in  the  world,  should  begin,  as  it  does, 
with  a  plain  and  full  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world— in  answer  to  that  first  inquiry  of  a  good  con¬ 
science,  Where  is  God  my  Maker?  Job  35.  10.  Concern¬ 
ing  this,  the  pagan  philosophers  wretchedly  blundered, 
and  became  vain  in  their  imaginations ;  some  asserting 
the  world’s  eternity  and  self-existence,  others  ascrib¬ 
ing  it  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  :  thus  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  but  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  lose  him.  The  holy  scripture,  therefore,  design¬ 
ing  by  revealed  religion  to  maintain  and  improve  natural 
religion,  to  repair  the  decays  of  it,  and  supply  the  de¬ 
fects  of  it,  since  the  fall,  for  the  reviving  of  the  precepts 
of  the  law  of  nature  ;  lays  down,  at  first,  this  principle 
of  the  unclouded  light  of  nature,  That  this  world  was, 
in  the  beginning  of  time,  created  by  a  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  who  was  himself  before  all  time, 
and  all  worlds.  The  entrance  into  God’s  word  gives 
this  light,  Ps.  119.  130.  The  first  verse  of  the  Bible 
gives  us  a  surer  and  better,  a  more  satisfying  and  useful 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  than  all  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  philosophers.  The  lively  faith  of  humble 
Christians  understands  this  matter  better  than  the  ele¬ 
vated  fancy  of  the  greatest  wits,  Heb.  11.3. 

VVe  have  three  things  in  this  chapter,  I.  A  general  idea 
given  us  of  the  work  of  creation,  v.  1.  2.  II.  A  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  several  days’  work,  registered,  as 
in  a  journal,  distinctly  and  in  order.  The  creation  of 
the  light.,  the  first  day,  v.  3 . .  5  ;  of  the  firmament,  the 
second  day,  v.  6  . .  8  ;  of  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  its  fruits, 
the  third’  day,  v.  9  . .  13  ;  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  the 
fourth  day,  v."  14 .  .  19  ;  of  the  fish  and  fowl,  the  fifth  day, 
v.  20 .  .  33  ;  of  the  beasts,  v.  24,  25  ;  of  man,  v.  26 . .  28  ; 
and  of  food  for  both,  the  sixth  day,  v.  29,  30.  III.  The 
review  and  approbation  of  the  whole  work,  v.  31. 

I .  IT  N  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
1  ven  and  the  earth.  2.  And  the  earth 
was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters. 

In  this  verse  we  have  the  work  of  creation  in  its 
epitome,  and  in  its  embryo. 

I.  In  its  epitome,  v.  1.  where  we  find,  to  our  com¬ 
fort,  the  first  article  of  our  creed,  that  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther  Almighty  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  such  we  believe  in  him.  Observe,  in  this 
verse,  four  things. 

1.  The  effect  produced  ;the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
that  is,  the  world,  including  the  whole  frame  and 
furniture  of  the  universe,  the  world  and  all  things 
therein.  Acts  IT.  24.  The  world  is  a  great  house, 
consisting  of  upper  and  lower  stories,  the  structure 
stately  and  magnificent,  uniform  and  convenient, 
and  every  room  well  and  wisely  furnished.  It  is 
the  visible  paid  of  the  creation  that  Moses  here 
designs  to  account  for;  therefore,  he  mentions  not 
the  creation  of  angels:  but  as  the  earth  has  not  only 
its  surface  adorned  with  grass  and  flowers,  but  also 
its  bowels  enriched  with  metals  and  precious  stones, 
which  partake  more  of  its  solid  nature  and  are 
more  valuable,  though  the  creation  of  them  is  not 
mentioned  here;  so  the  heavens  are  not  only  beau¬ 
tified  to  our  eye  with  glorious  lamps  which  garnish 
its  outside,  of  whose  creation  we  here  read,  but 
they  are  within  replenished  with  glorious  beings, 
out  of  our  sight,  more  celestial,  and  more  surpass¬ 
ing  them  in  worth  and  excellency,  than  the  gold 
or  sapphires  do  the  lilies  of  the  field.  In  the  visi¬ 
ble  world  it  is  easy  to  observe,  (1. )  Great  variety ; 
several  sorts  of  beings  vastly  differing  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  constitution  from  each  other.  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works,  and  all  good!  (2.)  Great 
beauty;  the  azure  sky  and  verdant  earth  are 


charming  to  the  eye  of  the  curious  spectator,  much 
more  the  ornaments  of  both.  How  transcendent 
then  must  the  beauty  of  the  Creator  be!  (3.) 
Great  exactness  and  accuracy;  to  those  that,  with 
the  help  of  microscopes,  narrowly  look  into  the 
works  of  nature,  they  appear  far  more  fine  than  am 
of  the  works  of  art.  (4.)  Great  power;  it  is  not  a 
lump  of  dead  and  inactive  matter,  but  there  is  vir¬ 
tue  more  or  less,  in  every  creature;  the  earth  itself 
has  a  magnetic  power.  (5.)  Great  order ;  a  mutual 
dependence  of  being,  an  exact  harmony  of  motions, 
and  an  admirable  chain  and  connexion  of  causes. 
(6.)  Great  mystery;  there  are  phenomena  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  cannot  be  solved,  secrets  which  cannot 
be  fathomed  or  accounted  for.  But  from  what  we 
see  of  heaven  and  earth,  we  may  easily  enough  in¬ 
fer  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  may  furnish  ourselves  with  abundant 
matter  for  his  praises.  And  let  our  make  and 
place,  as  men,  remind  us  of  our  duty  as  Christians, 
which  is,  always  to  keep  heaven  in  our  eye,  and  the 
earth  under  our  feet. 

2.  The  Author  and  Cause  of  this  great  work, 
GOD;  the  Hebrew  word  is  EJohim,  which  be 
speaks,  (1.)  The  power  of  God  the  Creator.  El 
signifies  the  strong  God;  and  what  less  than  an 
almighty  strength  could  bring  all  things  out  of  no¬ 
thing?  (2.)  The  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God¬ 
head,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  plural 
name  of  God,  in  Hebrew,  which  speaks  of  him  as 
many,  though  he  is  one,  was  to  the  gentiles  perhaps 
a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  hardening  them  in 
their  idolatry;  but  it  is  to  us  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life,  confirming  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which,  though  but  darkly  intimated  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  New. 
The  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom 
of  the  Father,  was  with  him,  when  he  made  the 
world,  Prov.  8.  30.  nay,  we  are  often  told  that  the 
world  was  made  by  him,  and  nothing  made  without 
him,  John  1.  3,  10.  Eph.  3.  9.  Col.  1.  16.  Heb.  1. 
2.  O  what  high  thoughts  should  this  form,  in  our 
minds,  of  that  great  God  whom  we  draw  nigh  to  in 
religious  worship,  and  that  great  Mediator  in  whose 
name  we  draw  nigh ! 

3.  The  manner  in  which  this  work  was  effected; 
God  created,  that  is,  made  it  out  of  nothing;  there 
was  not  any  pre-existent  matter  out  of  which  the 
world  was  ^produced.  The  fish  and  fowl  were  in¬ 
deed  produced  out  of  the  waters,  and  the  beasts 
and  man  out  of  the  earth;  but  that  earth  and  those 
waters  were  made  out  of  nothing.  By  the  ordinary 
power  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  something 
should  be  made  out  of  nothing;  no  artificer  can 
work,  unless  he  has  something  to  work  on.  But  by 
the  almighty  power  of  God,  it  is  not  only  possible 
that  something  should  be  made  of  nothing,  (the 
God  of  nature  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,) 
but  in  the  creation,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Eternal  Mind  than  the  supposition  cf 
eternal  matter.  Thus  the  excellency  of  the  power 
is  of  God,  and  all  the  glory  is  to  him. 

4.  When  this  work  was  produced;  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  when  that 
clock  was  first  set  a  going:  time  began  with  the 
production  of  those  beings  that  are  measured  by 
time.  Before  the  beginning  of  time  there  was  none 
but  that  Infinite  Being  that  inhabits  eternity.  Should 
we  ask  why  God  made  the  world  no  sooner,  w  e 
should  but  darken  counsel  by  words  without  know¬ 
ledge;  for  how  could  there  be  sooner  or  later  in  eter 
nity?  And  he  did  make  it  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
according  to  his  eternal  counsels  before  all  time. 
The  Jewish  Rabbins  have  a  saying,  that  there  were 
seven  things  which  God  created  before  the  world,  b  v 
which  they  only  mean  to  express  the  excellency  of 
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these  things — The  Law;  Repentance;  Paradise; 
Hell;  the  throne  of  Glory;  the  House  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary;  and  the  Name  of  the  Messiah.  But  to  us  it 
is  enough  to  say,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
John  1.  1. 

Let  us  leant  hence,  (1.)  That  atheism  is  folly, 
and  atheists  are  the  greatest  fools  in  nature;  for  they 
see  there  is  a  world  that  could  not  make  itself,  and 
yet  they  will  not  own  there  is  a  God  that  made  it. 
Doubtless*  they  are  without  excuse,  but  the  god  of 
this  world  has  blinded  their  minds.  (2.)  That 
God  is  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  by  an  incontestible 
right.  If  he  be  the  Creator,  no  doubt,  he  is  the 
Owner  and  Possessor,  of  heaven  and  earth.  (3. ) 
That  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  and  therefore 
happy  are  the  people  that  have  him  for  their  God, 
and  whose  help  and  hope  stand  in  his  name,  P§.  121. 
2. — 124.  8.  (4. )  That  the  God  we  serve,  is  worthy 

of,  and  yet  is  exalted  far  above,  all  blessing  and 
praise,  Neh.  9.  5,  6.  If  he  made  the  world,  he 
needs  not  our  services,  nor  can  be  benefited  by  them, 
Acts  17.  24,  25,  and  yet  he  justly  requires  them, 
and  deserves  our  praise.  Rev.  4.  11.  If  all  is  of 
him,  all  must  be  to  him. 

II.  Here  is  the  work  of  creation  in  its  embryo, 
( v .  2. )  where  we  have  an  account  of  its  first  matter, 
and  the  first  Mover. 

1.  A  chaos  was  the  first  matter;  it  is  here  called 
the  earth,  (though  the  earth,  properly  taken,  was 
not  made  till  the  third  day,  v.  10. )  because  it  did 
most  resemble  that  which  afterward  was  called 
earth,  mere  earth,  destitute  of  its  omamonts,  such 
a  heavy  unwieldy  mass  was  it;  it  is  also  called  the 
deep.,  both  for  its  vastness,  and  because  the  waters 
which  were  afterward  separated  from  the  earth, 
were  now  mixed  with  it.  This  immense  mass  of 
matter  was  it,  out  of  which  all  bodies,  even  the  fir¬ 
mament  and  visible  heavens  themselves,  were  af¬ 
terward  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal 
Word.  The  Creator  could  have  made  his  work 
perfect  at  first,  but  by  this  gradual  proceeding  he 
would  show  what  is,  ordinarily,  the  method  of  his 
providence  and  grace.  Observe  the  descriptisn  of 
this  chaos.  (1.)  There  was  nothing  in  it  desirable 
to  be  seen,  for  it  was  without  form,  and  void.  Tohu 
and  Bohu,  confusion  and  emptiness;  so  those  words 
are  rendered,  Isa.  34. 1 1.  It  was  shapeless,  it  was 
useless,  it  was  without  inhabitants,  without  orna¬ 
ments,  the  shadow  or  rough  draught  of  things  to 
come,  and  not  the  image  of  the  things,  Heb.  10.  1. 
The  earth  is  almost  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
again  by  the  sin  of  man,  under  which  the  creation 
groans;  See  Jer.  4.  23;  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it 
was  without  form,  and  void.  To  those  who  have 
their  hearts  in  heaven,  this  lower  world,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  that  upper,  still  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  confusion  and  emptiness.  There  is  no  true 
beauty  to  be  seen,  no  satisfying  fulness  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed,  in  this  earth,  but  in  God  only.  (2. )  If  there  had 
been  any  thing  desirable  to  be  seen,  yet  there  was 
no  light  to  see  it  by;  for  darkness,  thick  darkness, 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  God  did  not  create 
this  darkness,  (as  he  is  said  to  create  the  darkness 
of  affliction,  Isa.  45.  7,)  for  it  was  only  the  want  of 
light,  which  yet  could  not  be  said  to  be  wanted,  till 
something  was  made,  that  might  be  seen  by  it;  nor 
needs  the  want  of  it  be  much  complained  of,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  confusion  and 
emptiness.  If  the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  is  a  new 
creation,  this  chaos  represents  the  state  of  an  unre¬ 
generate  graceless  soul:  there  is  disorder,  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work;  it  is  empty  of  all  good,  for  it  is 
without  God;  it  is  dark,  it  is  darkness  itself:  this  is 
our  condition  by  nature,  till  almighty  grace  effects 
a  blessed  change. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  the  first  Mover;  he 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  When  we  con¬ 


sider  the  earth  without  form,  and  void,  methinks, 
it  is  like  the  valley  full  of  dead  and  diy  bones.  Can 
these  live  ?  Can  this  confused  mass  of  matter  be 
formed  into  a  beautiful  world?  Yes,  if  a  spirit  of  life 
from  God  enter  into  it,  Ezek.  37.  9.  Now  there  is 
hope  concerning  this  thing;  for  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
begins  to  work,  and  if  he  work,  who  or  what  shall 
hinder?  God  is  said  to  make  the  world  by  hi* 
Spirit,  Ps.  33.  6,  Job.  26.  13,  and  by  the  same 
Mighty  Worker  the  new  creation  is  effected.  He 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  as  Elijah  stretch 
ed  himself  upon  the  dead  child;  as  the  hen  gathers 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  hovers  over  them, 
to  warm  and  cherish  them,  Matt.  23,  37,  as  the 
eagle  stirs  up  her  nest,  and  flutters  over  her  young, 
(it  is  the  same  word  that  is  here  used,)  Deut.  32. 
11.  Learn  hence,  That  God  is  not  only  the  Author 
of  all  being,  but  the  Fountain  of  life,  and  Spring  of 
motion.  Dead  matter  would  be  for  ever  dead,  if  he 
did  not  quicken  it  And  this  makes  it  credible  to 
us,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead.  That  powei 
which  brought  such  a  world  as  this,  out  of  confu¬ 
sion,  emptiness,  and  darkness,  at  the  beginning  of 
time,  can,  at  the  end  of  time,  bring  our  vile  bodies 
out  of  the  grave,  though  it  be  a  land  of  darkness  as 
darkness  itself,  and  without  any  order.  Job.  10.  22, 
and  can  make  them  glorious  bodies. 

3.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and 
there  was  light.  4.  And  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  teas  good :  and  God  divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness.  5.  And  God  called  the 
light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day. 

W  e  have  here  a  further  account  of  the  first  day’s 
work.  In  which  observe, 

I.  That  the  first  of  all  visible  beings  which  God 
created,  was  light;  not  that  by  it  he  himself  might 
see  to  work,  (for  the  darkness  and  light  are  both 
alike  to  him,)  but  that  by  it  we  might  see  his 
works,  and  his  glory  in  them,  and  might  work  our 
works  while  it  is  day.  The  works  of  Satan  and  his 
servants  are  works  of  darkness;  but  he  that  doeth 
truth,  and  doeth  good,  ccmeth  to  the  light,  and 
coveteth  it,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest, 
John  3.  21.  Light  is  the  great  beauty  and  blessing 
of  the  universe:  like  the  first-born,  it  dees,  cf  all  vi¬ 
sible  beings,  most  resemble  its  great  Parent  in  pu¬ 
rity  and  power,  brightness  and  beneficence;  it  is  of 
great  affinity  with  a  spirit,  and  is  next  to  it;  though 
by  it  we  see  other  things,  and  are  sure  that  it  is, 
yet  we  know  not  its  nature,  nor  can  describe  what 
it  is,  or  by  what  way  the  light  is  parted,  Job  38.  19. 
24.  By  the  sight  of  it  let  us  be  led  to,  and  assisted 
in,  the  believing  contemplation  of  Him  who  is  Light, 
infinite  and  eternal  Light,  1  John  1.  5,  and  the  Father 
of  Lights,  James  1.  17,  and  who  dwells  in  inaccessi 
ble  light,  1  Tim.  6.  16.  In  the  new  creation,  the 
first  thing  wrought  in  the  soul,  is  light:  the  blessed 
Spirit  captivates  the  will  and  affections  by  en¬ 
lightening  the  understanding,  so  coming  into  the 
heart  by  the  door,  like  the  good  shepherd  whose 
own  it  is,  while  sin  and  Satan,  like  thieves  and  rob¬ 
bers,  climb  up  some  other  way.  They  that  by  sin 
were  darkness,  by  grace  become  light  in  the  Lord. 

II.  That  the  light  was  made  by  the  word  of  God’s 
power;  he  said,  Let  there  be  Light;  he  willed  and 
appointed  it,  and  it  was  done  immediately;  there 
was  light,  such  a  copy  as  exactly  answered  the  ori¬ 
ginal  idea  in  the  Eternal  Mind.  O  the  power  of  the 
word  of  God!  He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  done 

I  really,  effectually,  and  for  perpetuity,  not  in  show 
|  only,  and  to  serve  a  present  turn,  for  he  command- 
\  ed,  and  it  stood  fast:  with  him  it  was  dictum,  fac 
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turn — a  word,  and  a  world.  The  word  of  God, 
that  is,  his  will  and  the  good  pleasure  of  it,  is  quick 
and  powerful.  Christ  is  the  Word,  the  essential 
eternal  Word,  and  by  him  the  light  was  produced, 
for  in  him  was  light,  and  he  is  the  true  Light,  the 
Light  of  the  world,  1  John  9. — 9.  5.  The  divine  light 
which  shines  in  sanctified  souls  is  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God,  the  power  of  his  word,  and  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  opening  the  understand¬ 
ing,  scattering  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  mistake, 
and  giving  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Christ,  as,  at  first,  God  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  2  Cor.  4.  6.  Dark¬ 
ness  had  been  perpetually  upon  the  face  of  fallen 
man,  if  the  Son  of  God  had  not  come,  and  given  us 
an  understanding,  1  John  5.  20. 

III.  That  the  light  which  God  willed,  when  it 
was  produced,  he  approved  of;  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good.  It  was  exactly  as  he  designed  it, 
and  it  was  fit  to  answer  the  end  for  which  he  design¬ 
ed  it.  It  was  useful  and  profitable;  the  world,  which 
now  is  a  palace,  would  have  been  a  dungeon  with¬ 
out  it.  It  was  amiable  and  pleasant;  truly  light  is 
sweet,  Eccles.  1 1.  7,  it  rejoiceth  the  heart,  Prov.  15. 
30.  What  God  commands  he  will  approve  and 
graciously  accept  of,  and  be  well  pleased  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  That  is  good  indeed,  which 
is  so  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  he  sees  not  as  man 
sees.  If  the  light  be  good,  how  good  is  he  that  is 
the  Fountain  of  light,  from  which  we  receive  it, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  all  praise  for  it,  and  all  the 
services  we  do  by  it! 

IV.  That  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark¬ 
ness,  so  put  them  asunder,  as  that  they  could  never 
be  joined  together  or  reconciled;  for  what  fellow¬ 
ship  has  light  with  darkness?  2  Cor.  6.  14.  And 
ret  he  divided  time  between  them,  the  day  for 
ight,  and  the  night  for  darkness,  in  a  constant  and 
regular  succession  to  each  other.  Though  the 
darkness  was  now  scattered  by  the  light,  yet  it  was 
not  condemned  to  a  perpetual  banishment,  but 
takes  its  tarn  with  the  light,  and  has  its  place, 
because  it  has  its  use;  for  as  the  light  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  befriends  the  business  of  the  day,  so  the  sha-. 
dows  of  the  evening  befriend  the  repose  of  the  night, 
and  draw  the  curtains  about  us,  that  we  may  sleep 
the  better;  See  Job  7.  2.  God  has  thus  divided  time 
between  light  and  darkness,  because  he  would  daily 
remind  us  that  this  is  a  world  of  mixtures  and 
changes.  In  heaven  there  is  perfect  and  perpetual 
light,  and  no  darkness  at  all;  in  hell,  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  and  no  gleam  of  light.  In  that  world,  between 
these  two  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed;  but  in  this 
world,  they  are  counterchanged,  and  we  pass  daily 
from  one  to  another;  that  we  may  learn  to  expect 
the  like  vicissitudes  in  the  providence  of  God, 
peace  and  trouble,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  may  set  the 
one  over  against  the  other,  and  accommodate  our¬ 
selves  to  both,  as  we  do  to  the  light  and  darkness, 
bidding  both  welcome,  and  making  the  best  of  both. 

V.  That  God  divided  them  from  each  other  by 
distinguishing  names;  he  called  the  light  Day,  and 
the  darkness  he  called  Aright.  He  gave  them  names, 
as  Lord  of  both;  for  the  day  is  his,  the  night  also  is 
his,  Ps.  74.  16.  He  is  the  Lord  of  time,  and  will  be 
so,  till  day  and  night  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
stream  of  time  be  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  Let  us  acknowledge  God  in  the  constant 
succession  of  day  and  night,  and  consecrate  both  to 
his  honour,  by  workirjg  for  him  every  day,  and  rest¬ 
ing  in  him  every  night,  and  meditating  in  his  law 
day  and  night. 

VI.  That  this  was  the  first  day’s  work,  and  a 
good  day’s  work  it  was;  the  evening  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  were  the  first  day.  The  darkness  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  before  the  light  of  the  morning,  that  it 
might  serve  for  a  foil  to  it,  to  set  it  off,  and  make  it  I 


shine  the  brighter.  This  was  not  only  the  first  da) 
of  the  world,  but  the  first  day  of  the  week.  I  ob¬ 
serve  it,  to  the  honour  of  that  day,  because  the  new 
world  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  likewise,  in 
the  resurrection  of  Chrjst,  as  the  Light  of  the 
world,  early  in  the  morning.  In  him,  the  day¬ 
spring  from  on  high  has  visited  the  world;  and 
happy  are  we,  for  ever  happy,  if  that  Day-star 
arise  in  our  hearts. 

6.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firma¬ 
ment  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  il 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  7.  And 
God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament, 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament :  and  it  was  so.  8.  And  God 
called  the  firmament  Heaven.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second 
day. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  second  day’s 
work,  the  creation  of  the  firmament:  in  which  ob¬ 
serve, 

I.  The  command  of  God  concerning  it;  L.et  there 
be  a  firmament,  and  expansion,  so  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies,  like  a  sheet  spread,  or  a  turtain 
drawn  out.  This  includes  all  that  is  visible  above 
the  earth,  between  it,  and  the  third  heaven;  the  air, 
its  higher,  middle,  and  lower  regions;  the  celestial 
globe,  and  all  the  spheres  and  orbs  of  light  above - 
it  reaches  as  high  as  the  place  where  the  stars  are 
fixed,  for  that  is  called  here  the  firmament  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  v.  14,  15,  and  as  low  as  the  place  where  the 
birds  fly,  for  that  also  is  called  the  firmament  of 
Heaven,  v.  20.  When  God  had  made  the  light,  he 
appointed  the  air  to  be  the  receptacle  and  vehicle 
of  its  beams,  and  to  be  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  world;  for 
though  between  heaven  and  earth  there  is  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  distance,  yet  there  is  not  an  impassable 

ulf,  as  there  is  between  heaven  and  hell.  This 
rmament  is  not  a  wall  of  partition,  but  a  way  of 
intercourse.  See  Job  26.  7. — 37.  18.  Ps.  104.  3 
Amos  9.  6. 

II.  The  creation  of  it.  Lest  it  should  seem  as  if 
God  had  only  commanded  it  to  be  done,  and  some 
one  else  had  done  it,  he  adds,  And  God  made  the 
firmament.  What  God  requires  of  us,  he  himself 
works  in  us,  or  it  is  not  done.  He  that  commands 
faith,  holiness,  and  love,  creates  them  by  the  power 
of  his  grace  going  along  with  his  word,  that  he  may 
have  all  the  praise.  I.ord,  give  what  thou  com- 
mandest,  ana  then  command  what  thou  pleasest. 
The  firmament  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  God’s 
fingers,  Ps.  8.  3.  Though  the  vastness  of  its  extent 
declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  his  arm  stretched  out, 
yet  the  admirable  fineness  of  its  constitution  shows 
that  it  is  a  curious  piece  of  art,  the  work  of  his 
fingers. 

III.  The  use  and  design  of  it;  to  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters,  that  is,  to  dnt  .nguish  between  the 
waters  that  are  wrapt  up  in  the  clouds,  and  those 
that  cover  the  sea;  the  water,  in  the  air,  and  those 
in  the  earth.  See  the  difference  betvreen  these  two, 
carefully  observed,  Deut.  11.  10,  11,  where  Canaan 
is,  upon  this  account,  preferred  to  Egypt,  that 
Egypt  was  moistened,  and  made  fruitful,  with  the 
waters  that  are  under  the  firmament;  but  Canaan 
with  waters  from  above,  out  of  the  firmament;  even 
the  dew  of  heaven,  which  tarrieth  not  for  the  sons 
of  men,  Mic.  5.  7.  God  has,  in  the  firmament  of  his 
power,  chambers,  store-chambers,  whence  he  wa- 
tereth  the  earth,  Ps.  104.  13. — 65.  9,  10.  He  has 
also  treasures,  or  magazines,  of  snow  and  haL, 
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which  he  hath  reserved  against  the  day  of  battle  and 
war.  Job  38.  22,  2/J.  O  what  a  great  (Joel  is  he,  who 
has  thus  provided  for  the  comfort  of  all  that  serve 
him,  and  the  confusion  of  all  that  hate  him !  It  is 
m  good  having  him  our  friend,  and  bad  having  him 
our  enemy. 

IV.  The  naming  of  it;  He  called  the  firmament 
Heaven.  It  is  the  visible  heaven,  the  pavement  of 
the  holy  city;  above  the  firmament  God  is  said  to 
nave  his  throne,  Ezck.  1.  26,  for  lie  has  prepared 
it  in  the  heavens;  the  heavens  therefore  are  said  to 
rule,  Dan.  4.  26.  Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  hea¬ 
ven?  Job  22.  12.  Yes,  he  is,  and  we  should  be  led 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  that  are  in  our 
eye,  to  consider  Oar  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
The  height  of  the  heavens  should  remind  us  of 
God’s  supremacy,  and  the  infinite  distance  that  is 
between  us  and  him ;  the  brightness  of  the  heavens 
and  their  purity  should  remind  us  of  his  glory  and 
majesty,  and  perfect  holiness;  the  vastness  of  the 
heavens,  their  encompassing  of  the  earth,  and  the 
influence  they  have  upon  it,  should  remind  us  of  his 
immensity  and  universal  providence. 

9.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear  :  and  it 
was  so.  10.  And  God  called  the  dry  land 
Earth ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  called  he  Seas :  and  God  saw  that 
it  loas  good.  11.  And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding- 
seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth :  and  it  was  so.  1 2.  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit, 
whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind  : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  1 3.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third 
day. 

The  third  day’s  work  is  related  in  these  verses; 
the  forming  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  and  the 
making  of  the  earth  fruitful.  Hitherto  the  power 
of  the  Creator  had  been  exerted  and  employed 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  visible  world;  the  light 
of  heaven  was  kindled,  and  the  firmament  of  heaven 
fixed;  but  now  he  descends  to  this  lower  world,  the 
earth,  which  was  designed  for  the  children  of  men, 
designed  both  for  their  habitation,  and  for  their 
maintenance;  and  here  we  have  an  account  of  the 
fitting  of  it  for  both,  the  building  of  their  house,  and 
the  spreading  of  their  table.  Observe, 

1.  How  the  earth  was  prepared  to  be  a  habitation 
for  man;  by  the  gathering  of  the  waters  together, 
and  the  making  of  the  ary  Land  to  appear;  thus, 
instead  of  thatconfusion  which  was,  v.  2,  when  earth 
and  water  were  mixed  in  one  great  mass,  behold, 
now,  there  is  order,  by  such  a  separation  as  ren¬ 
dered  them  both  useful.  God  said,  I.et  it  be  so,  and 
it  was  so;  no  sooner  said  than  done.  1.  The  waters 
which  had  covered  the  earth,  were  ordered  to 
retire,  and  to  gather  into  one  place,  namely,  those 
hollows  which  were  fitted  and  appointed  for  their 
reception  and  rest:  the  waters,  thus  cleared,  thus 
collected,  and  thus  lodged  in  their  proper  place,  he 
called  Seas;  for  though  they  are  many,  in  distant 
regions,  and  washing  several  shores,  yet  either 
above  ground,  or  under  ground,  they  have  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  other,  and  so  they  are  one,  and 
die  common  receptacle  of  waters,  into  which  all 
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the  rivers  flow,  Eccl.  1.  7.  W aters  and  seas  often, 
in  scripture,  signify  troubles  and  afflictions,  Ps.  69. 
2,  14,  15. — 42.  7.  God’s  own  people  aie  not  ex¬ 
empted  from  these  in  this  world;  but  it  is  their  com¬ 
fort,  that  they  are  only  waters  under  the  heaven, 
(there  is  none  in  heaven,)  and  that  they  are*  all  in 
the  place  that  God  has  appointed  them,  and  within 
the  bounds  that  he  has  set  them.  How  the  waters 
were  gathered  together,  at  first,  and  how  they  are 
still  bound  and  limited  by  the  same  Almighty  Hand 
that  first  confined  them,  is  elegantly  described,  Ps. 
104.  6... 9,  and  is  there  mentioned  as  matter  of 
praise.  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  ought 
to  acknowledge  daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good¬ 
ness,  of  the  Creator,  in  making  the  great  waters 
serviceable  to  man  for  trade  and  commerce;  and 
they  that  tarry  at  home,  must  own  themselves 
indebted  to  him  that  keeps  the  sea  with  bars  and 
doors  in  its  decreed  place,  and  stays  its  protfd  waves. 
Job  38.  10,  11.  2.  The  dryland  was  made  to  ap¬ 

pear,  and  emerge  out  of  the  waters,  and  was  called 
Earth ,  and  given  to  the  children  of  men.  The 
earth,  it  seems,  was  in  being,  before;  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  because  it  was  under  water:  thus  many  of 
God’s  gifts  are  received  in  vain,  because  they  are 
buried;  make  them  to  appear,  and  they  become 
serviceable.  We  who,  to  this  day,  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  dry  land,  (though,  since  this,  it  was  once 
deluged,  and  dried  again,)  must  own  ourselves 
tenants  to,  and  dependents  upon,  that  God  whose 
hands  formed  the  dry  land,  Ps.  95.  5.  Jonah  1.  9. 

II.  How  the  earth  was  furnished  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  support  of  man,  v.  11,  12.  Present  pro¬ 
lusion  was  now  made,  by  the  immediate  products  of 
the  upstart  earth,  which  in  obedience  to  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  was  no  sooner  made,  than  it  became  fruitful, 
and  brought  forth  grass  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man.  Provision  was  likewise  made 
for  time  to  come,  by  the  perpetuating  of  the  several 
kinds  of  vegetables,  which  are  numerous,  various, 
and  all  curious,  and  every  one  having  its  seed  in 
itself  after  its  kind,  that,  during  the  continuance  ol 
man  upon  the  earth,  food  might  be  fetched  out  ol 
the  earth,  for  his  use  and  benefit.  Lord,  what  is 
man,  that  he  is  thus  visited  and  regarded — that  such 
care  should  be  taken,  and  such  provision  made,  for 
the  support  and  preservation  of  those  guilty  and 
obnoxious  lives  which  have  been,  a  thousand  times, 
forfeited  !  Observe  here,  1.  That  not  only  the 
earth  is  the  Lord’s,  but  the  fulness  thereof  and  he 
is  the  rightful  Owner  and  sovereign  Disposer,  nftt 
only  of  it,  but  of  all  its  furniture.  The  earth  was 
emptiness,  v.  2.  butnow,  by  a  word’s  speaking,  it  is 
become  full  of  God’s  riches,  and  bis  they  are  still: 
his  corn  and  his  some,  his  wool  and  his  fax,  Hos. 

2.  9.  Though  the  use  of  them  is  alloy  ed  to  us,  the 
property  still  remains  in  him,  and  to  his  service 
and  honour  they  must  be  used.  2.  That  common 
providence  is  a  continued  creation,  and  in  it,  out 
Father  work'd h  hitherto.  The  earth  still  renpains, 
under  the  efficacy  of  this  command,  to  bring  forth 
grass,  and  herbs,  and  its  annual  products  ;  though, 
being  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature, 
they  are  not  standing  miracles,  yet  they  are  standing 
instances  of  the  unwearied  power,  and  unexhausted 
goodness,  of  the  world’s  great  Maker  and  Master. 

3.  That  though  God,  ordinarily,  makes  use  of  the 
agency  of  second  causes,  according  to  their  nature, 
yet  he  neither  needs  them,  nor  is  tied  to  them;  for 
though  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth  are  usually 
brought  forth  by  the  influences  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Deut.  33.  14,  yet  here  we  find  tlie  earth 
bearing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit,  probably  ripe 
fruit,  before  the  sun  and  moon  were  made.  4. 
That  it  is  good  to  provide  things  necessary,  betore 
we  have  occasion  to  use  them:  before  the  beasts 
and  man  were  made,  here  were  grass  and  herb  pre- 
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pared  for  them.  God  thus  dealt  wisely  and  gra¬ 
ciously  with  man;  let  not  man  then  be  foolish  and 
unwise  for  himself.  5.  That  God  must  have  the 
glory  of  all  the  benefit  wc  receive  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  earth,  either  for  food  or  physic.  It  is 
lie  that  hears  the  heavens,  when  they  hear  the  earth, 

I  Ins.  2.  21,  22.  And  if  we  have,  through  grace,  an 
interest  in  him  who  is  the  Fountain,  when  the 
streams  are  dried  up,  and  the  Jig-tree  doth  not  blos¬ 
som,  we  may  rejoice  in  him. 

14.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years :  1 5.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in 

the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  rfhe  earth:  and  it  was  so.  16.  And 
God  made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule 
the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also.  17.  And 
God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven, 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  18.  And  to 
rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  19.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  fourth  clay’s  work,  the 
creating  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  here 
accounted  for,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  nature,  to  satisfy  the  curious,  but  as  they 
arc  in  relation  to  this  earth,  to  which  they  serve  as 
lights;  and  this  is  enough  to  furnish  us  with  matter 
for  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Holy  Job  mentions 
this  as  an  instance  of  the  glorious  power  of  God, 
that  by  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens; 
Job  26.  13;  and  here  we  have  an  account  of  that 
garniture,  which  is  not  only  so  much  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  upper  world,  but  so  much  the  blessing  of 
tliis  lower;  for  though  heaven  is  high,  yet  it  hath 
respect  to  this  earth,  and  therefore  should  have  re¬ 
spect  from  it.  Of  the  creation  of  the  lights  of 
heaven  we  have  an  account. 

I.  In  general,  v.  14,  15,  where  we  have,  1.  The 
command  given  concerning  them;  Let  there  be 
Ifghts  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  God  had  said, 
v.  3,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light:  but 
that  was,  as  it  were,  a  chaos  of  light,  .scattered  and 
confused;  now  it  was  collected  and  modelled,  and 
made  into  several  luminaries,  and  so  rendered  both 
more  glorious,  and  more  serviceable.  God  is  the 
God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion;  and  as  he  is 
Light,  so  he  is  the  Father  and  Former  of  lights. 
Those  lights  were  to  be  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
that  vast  expanse  which  encloses  the  earth,  and  is 
conspicuous  to  all;  for  no  man,  when  he  hath  lighted 
a  candle,  puts  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candle¬ 
stick;  Luke  8.  16;  and  a  stately  golden  candlestick 
the  firmament  of  heaven  is,  from  which  these  can¬ 
dles  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  The 
firmament  itself  is  spoken  of  as  having  :  brightness 
of  its  own,  Dan.  xii.  3,  but  that  was  not  sufficient 
to  give  light  to  the  earth;  and  perhaps,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  not  expressly  said  of  the  second  day’s 
work,  in  which  the  firmament  was  made,  that  it 
was  good,  because,  till  it  was  adorned  with  these 
lights  on  the  fourth  day,  it  was  not  become  ser¬ 
viceable  to  man.  2.  The  use  they  were  intended 
to  be  of  to  this  earth.  (1.)  They  must  be  for  the 
distinction  of  times,  of  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  which  are  interchanged  by  the  motion  of 
the  sun;  whose  rising  makes  day,  his  setting  night;  ! 


his  approach  towards  our  tropic  mattes  s  miner, 
his  recess  to  the  other,  winter:  and  thus,  under  the 
sun,  there  is  a  season  to  every  pftrpose,  Eccl.  3.  1. 
(2.)  They  must  be  for  the  direction  of  actions. 
They  are  for  signs  cf  the  change  of  weather,  that 
the  husbandman  may  order  his  affairs  with  discre¬ 
tion,  foreseeing  by  the  face  of  the  sky,  when  second 
causes  have  begun  to  work,  whether  it  will  be  fail 
or  foul,  Matt.  16.  2,  3.  They  do  also  give  light 
upon  the  earth,  that  we  may  walk,  (John  11.  9,) 
and  work,  (John  9.  4,)  according  as  the  duty  ot 
every  day  requires.  The  lights  of  heaven  do  not 
shine  for  themselves,  nor  for  the  world  of  spirits 
above,  they  need  them  not;  but  they  shine  for  us, 
and  for  our  pleasure  and  advantage.  Lord,  what  is 
man,  that  he  should  be  thus  regarded  !  Ps.  8.  3,  4. 
How  ungrateful  and  inexcusable  are  we,  if,  when 
God  has  set  up  these  lights  for  us  to  work  by,  we 
sleep,  or  play,  or  trifle  away  the  time  of  business, 
and  neglect  the  great  work  we  were  sent  into  the 
world  about!  The  lights  of  heaven  are  made  to 
serve  us,  and  they  do  it  faithfully,  and  shine,  in 
their  season,  without  fail:  but  we  are  set  as  lights 
in  this  world  to  serve  God;  and  do  we  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  answer  the  end  of  our  creation?  No,  we  do  not; 
our  light  does  not  shine  before  God,  as  his  lights 
shine  before  us,  Matth.  v.  14.  We  burn  our  Mas¬ 
ter’s  candles;  but  do  not  mind  our  Master’s  work. 

II.  \w particular,  v.  16...  18.  The  lights  of  hea 
ven  are,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  these  are  all 
the  work  of  God’s  hands.  1.  The  sun  is  the  great¬ 
est  light  of  all,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  times 
greater  than  the  earth,  and  the  most  glorious  and 
useful  of  all  the  lamps  of  Pleaven;  a  noble  instance 
of  the  Creator’s  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  and 
an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  creatures  of  this  lower 
world.  Let  us  learn  from  Ps.  19.  1...  6.  howto  give 
unto  God  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  as  the  Maker 
of  the  sun.  2.  The  moon  is  a  lesser  light,  and  yet 
is  here  reckoned  one  of  the  greater  lights,  because, 
though,  in  regard  of  its  magnitude  and  borrowed 
light,  it  is  inferior  to  many  of  the  stars,  yet,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  office,  as  ruler  of  the  night,  and  in  respect 
of  its  usefulness  to  the  earth,  it  is  more  excellent 
than  they.  Those  are  most  valuable,  that  are 
most  serviceable;  and  those  are  the  greater  lights, 
not  that  have  the  best  gifts,  but  that  humbly  and 
faithfully  do  the  most  good  with  them.  UPosoevei 
will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister , 
Matt.  20.  26.  3.  He  made  the  stars  also;  which  art 

here  spoken  of,  as  they  appear  to  vulgar  eyes,  with 
out  distinguishing  between  the  planets  and  the  fixed 
rf  iv,  or  accounting  for  their  number,  nature,  place, 
i  gnitude,  motions,  or  influences;  for  the  scrip¬ 
tures  were  written,  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and 
make  us  astronomers,  but  to  lead  us  to  God,  and 
make  us  saints.  Now  these  lights  are  said  to  rule, 
v.  16,  18,  not  that  they  have  a  supreme  dominion,  as 
God  has,  but  they  are  deputy  governors,  rulers  un¬ 
der  him.  Here  the  lesser  light,  the  moon,  is  said  to 
rale  the  night;  but,  Ps.  136.  9,  the  stars  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  snarers  in  that  government,  the  moon  and 
stars  to  rule  by  night.  No  more  is  meant,  than  that 
they  give  light,  .ter.  31.  35.  The  best  and  most 
honourable  way  of  ruling,  is,  by  giving  light,  and 
doing  good:  those  command  respect,  that  live  a 
useful  life,  and  so  shine  as  lights. 

Learn  from  all  this,  (1.)  The  sin  and  folly  of  that 
ancient  idolatry,  the  worshipping  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  which,  some  think,  took  rise,  or  counte¬ 
nance  at  least,  from  some  broken  traditions  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  concerning  the  rule  and  dominion 
of  the  lights  of  heaven.  But  the  account  here  given 
of  them  plainly  shows  that  they  are  both  God’s 
creatures,  and  man’s  servants;  and  therefore  it  is 
j  both  a  great  affront  to  God,  and  a  great  reproach  to 
I  ourselves,  to  make  deities  of  them,  and  give  them 
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divine  honours ;  see  Deut.  4.  19.  (2. )  The  duty 

and  wisdom  of  daily  worshipping  that  God  who 
made  all  these  things,  and  made  them  to  be  that  to 
ns,  which  they  are.  'The  revolutions  of  the  day  and 
night  oblige  us  to  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  prayers 
and  praises,  every  morning  and  evening. 

20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 
21.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after 
their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  22. 
And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas, 
and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  23.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth 
day. 

Each  day,  hitherto,  has  produced  very  noble  and 
excellent  beings,  which  we  can  never  sufficiently 
idmire;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the  creation  of  any 
living  creature,  till  the  fifth  day,  which  these  ver¬ 
ses  gives  us  an  account  of.  The  work  of  creation 
not  only  proceeded  gradually  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other,  but  rose  and  advanced  gradually  from  that 
which  was  less  excellent  to  that  which  was  more 
so,  teaching  us  to  press  toward  perfection,  and  en¬ 
deavour  that  our  last  works  may  be  our  best  works. 
It  was  on  the  fifth  day  that  the  fish  and  fowl  were 
created,  and  both  out  of  the  waters  ;  though  there 
is  one  kind  of  flesh,  of  fishes,  and  another,  of  birds, 
yet  they  were  made  together,  and  both  out  of  the 
Waters;  for  the  power  of  the  first  Cause  can  pro¬ 
duce  very  different  effects  from  the  same  second 
causes. 

I.  The  making  of  the  fish  and  fowl,  at  first,  v. 
20,  21.  God  commanded  them  to  be  produced;  he 
said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly;  not 
as  if  the  waters  had  any  productive  power  of  their 
own,  but,  “Let  them  be  brought  into  being,  the 
fish  in  the  waters,  and  the  fowl  out  of  them.” 
This  command  he  himself  executed;  God  created 
great  whales,  life.  Insects,  which  perhaps,  are  as 
various  and  as  numei’ous  as  any  species  of  animals, 
and  their  structure  as  curious,  were  part  of  this 
day’s  work,  some  of  them  being  allied  to  the  fish, 
and  others  to  the  fowl.  Mr.  Boyle  (I  remember) 
says,  he  admires  the  Creator’s  wisdom  and  power 
as  much  in  an  ant  as  in  an  elephant.  Notice  is  here 
taken  of  the  various  sorts  of  fish  and  fowl,  each  af¬ 
ter  their  kind  ;  and  of  the  great  numbers  of  both 
that  were  produced,  for  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly;  and  particular  mention  is  made  of 1 
great  whales,  the  largest  of  fishes,  whose  bulk  and  I 
strength,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  animal,  are 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  Creator.  The  express  notice  here  taken  of  the 
whale,  above  all  the  rest,  seems  sufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  animal  is  meant  by  the  Leviathan,  Job 
41.  1.  The  curious  formation  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
trials,  their  different  sizes,  shapes,  and  natures,  with 
the  admirable  powers  of  the  sensitive  life  with 
which  they  are  endued,  when  duly  considered, 
serve,  not  only  to  silence  and  shame  the  objections 
of  atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  raise  high  thoughts 
and  high  praises  of  God  in  pious  and  devout  souls, 
Ps.  104.  25,  &c. 

II.  The  blessing  of  them,  in  order  to  their  con-  ! 
tinuance  Life  is  a  wasting  thing  ;  its  strength  is  ' 


II  not  the  strength  of  stones,  it  is  a  candle  that  will 
1 1  burn  out,  if  it  be  not  first  blown  out  ;  and  therefore 
||  the  wise  Creator  not  only  made  the  individuals,  but 
provided  for  the  propagating  of  the  several  kinds, 
v.  22.  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply.  God  will  bless  his  own  works,  and  not 
forsake  them  ;  and  what  he  doeth  it  shall  be  for  a 
perpetuity,  Eccl.  3.  14.  The  power  of  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence  preserves  all  things,  as,  at  first,  his  creating 
power  produced  them.  Fruitfulness  is  the  effect 
of  God’s  blessing,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  it ;  the 
multiplying  of  the  fish  and  fowl,  from  year  to  year, 
is  still  the  fruit  of  this  blessing.  Well,  let  us  give 
to  God  the  glory  of  the  continuance  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  to  this  day  for  the  benefit  of  man.  See  Job  12. 
7  .  .  9.  It  is  pity  that  fishing  and  fowling,  recrea¬ 
tions  innocent  in  themselves,  should  be  ever  abused 
to  divert  any  from  God  and  their  duty,  while  they 
are  capable  of  being  improved  to  lead  us  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of 
him  that  made  all  these  things,  and  to  engage  us  to 
stand  in  awe  of  him,  as  the  fish  and  fowl  do  of  us. 

24.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  25. 
And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

We  have  here  the  frst  part  of  the  sixth  day’s 
work.  The  sea  was,  the  day  before,  replenished 
with  its  fish,  and  the  air  with  its  fowl ;  and,  this 
day,  were  made  the  beast  of  the  earth,  cattle,  and 
the  creeping  things  that  pertain  to  the. earth.  Here, 
as  before,  1.  The  Lora  gave  the  word;  he  said 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth,  not  as  if  the  earth  had 
any  such  prolific  virtue  as  to  produce  these  animals, 
or  as  if  God  resigned  his  creating  power  to  it ;  but, 
“  Let  these  creatures  now  come  into  being  upon  the 
earth,  and  out  of  it,  in  their  respective  kinds,  con 
formable  to  the  ideas  of  them  in  the  divine  counsels 
concerning  their  creation.”  2.  He  also  did  the 
work;  he  made  them  all  after  their  kind,  not  only 
of  divers  shapes,  but  of  divers  natures,  manners, 
food,  and  fashions  :  some  to  be  tame  about  the  house, 
others  to  be  wild  in  the  fields :  some  living  upon 
grass  and  herbs,  others  upon  flesh;  some  harmless, 
and  others  ravenous  ;  some  bold,  and  others  timo¬ 
rous;  some  for  man’s  service,  and  not  his  suste¬ 
nance,  as  the  horse  ;  others  for  his  sustenance,  and 
not  his  service,  as  the  sheep;  others  for  both,  as 
the  ox  ;  and  some  for  neither,  as  the  wild  beasts. 
In  all  which  appears  the  manifold  wisdom  of  the 
Creator. 

26.  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep¬ 
ing  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  27. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them.  28.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  cbminion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
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of  thf  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
.noveth  upon  the  earth. 

We  have  here  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  day’s 
work,  the  creation  of  man,  which  we  are,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  manner,  concerned  to  take  notice  of,  that  we 
may  know  ourselves.  Observe, 

I.  That  man  was  made  last  of  all  the  creatures, 
that  it  might  not  be  suspected  that  he  had  been,  any 
way,  a  helper  to  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world: 
that  question  must  be  for  ever  humbling  and  morti¬ 
fying  to  him,  Where  wast  thou,  or  any  of  thy  kind, 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  Job  38. 
4.  Yet  it  was  both  an  honour  and  a  favour  to  him, 
that  he  was  made  last;  an  honour,  for  the  method 
of  the  creation  was,  to  advance  from  that  which 
was  less  perfect  to  that  which  was  more  so;  and  a 
favour,  for  it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  lodged  in  the 
palace  designed  for  him,  till  it  was  completely  fitted 
up  and  furnished  for  his  reception.  Man,  as  soon 
as  he  was  made,  had  the  whole  visible  creation  be¬ 
fore  him,  both  to  contemplate,  and  to  take  the  com¬ 
fort  of.  Man  was  made  the  .same  day  that  the 
beasts  were,  because  his  body  was  made  of  the  same 
earth  with  their’s;  and  while  he  is  in  the  body,  he 
inhabits  the  same  earth  with  them:  God  forbid  that 
by  indulging  the  body  and  the  desires  of  it,  we 
should  make  ourselves  like  the  beasts  that  perish ! 

II.  That  man’s  creation  was  a  more  signal  and 
immediate  act  of  divine  wisdom  and  power  than 

'  that  of  the  other  creatures.  The  narrative  of  it  is 
introduced  with  something  of  solemnity,  and  a 
manifest  distinction  from  the  rest:  hitherto,  it  had 
been  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  Let  there  be  a 
firmament.-,  or,  “Let  the  earth,  or  waters,  bring 
forth  such  a  thing;”  but  now  the  word  of  command 
is  turned  into  a  word  of  consultation,  ‘‘Let  us  moke 
•ran,  for  w^ose  sake  the  rest  of  the  creatures  were 
made:  this  is  a  work  we  must  take  into  our  own 
hands.”  In  the  former,  he  speaks  as  one  having 
mthority,  in  this  as  one  having  affection,  for  his 
delights  'were  with  the  sons  of  men,  Prov.  8.  31.  It 
should  seem  as  if  this  were  the  work  which  he 
longed  to  be  at;  as  if  he  had  said,  “having  at  last 
settled  the  preliminaries,  let  us  now  apply  ourselves 
to  the  business,  Let  us  make  man.”  Man  was  to 
be  a  creature  different  from  all  that  had  been  hith¬ 
erto  made.  Flesh  and  spirit,  heaven  and  earth, 
must  be  put  together  in  him,  and  he  must  be  allied 
to  both  worlds.  And  therefore  God  himself  not  only 
undertakes  to  make,  but  is  pleased  so  to  express 
himself,  as  if  he  called  a  council  to  consider  of  the 
making  of  him  .;  Let  us  make  man.  The  three  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
consult  about  it,  and  concur  in  it,  because  man, 
when  he  was  made,  was  to  be  dedicated  and  devoted, 
to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Into  that  Great 
Name  we  are,  with  good  reason,  baptised,  for  to 
that  Great  Name  we  owe  our  being.  Let  them  rule 
man,  who  said,  Let  us  make  man. 

III.  That  man  was  made  in  God’s  image,  and 
after  his  likeness;  two  words  to  express  the  same 
thing,  and  making  each  other  the  more  expressive; 
image  and  likeness  denote  the  likest  image,  the 
nearest  resemblance  of  any  of  the  visible  creatures. 
Man  was  not  made  in  the  likeness  of  any  creature 
that  went  before  him,  but  in  the  likeness  of  his  Cre¬ 
ator;  yet  still,  between  God  and  man  there  is  an 
infinite  distance.  Christ  only  is  the  express  image 
of  God’s  person,  as  the  Son  of  his  Father,  having 
the  same  nature.  It  is  only  some  of  God’s  honour, 
that  is  put  upon  man,  who  is  God’s  image,  only 
as  the  shadow  in  the  glass,  or  the  king’s  impress 
upon  the  coin.  God’s  image  upon  man  consists  in 
these  three  things,  1.  In  his  nature  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  not  those  of  his  bodrr,  (for  God  has  not  a  body,) 
but  those  of  his  soul.  This  honour  indeed  God  has 


put  upon  the  body  of  man,  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  the  Son  of  God  was  clothed  with  a  body  like 
unto  our’s,  and  will  shortly  clothe  our’s  with  a  glory 
like  unto  his.  And  this  we  may  safely  say.  That 
he  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds,  not  only  the 
great  world,  but  man  the  little  world,  formed  the 
human  body,  at  the  first,  according  to  the  platform 
he  designed  for  himself  in  the  fulness  of  time.  But 
it  is  the  soul,  the  great  soul,  of  man,  that  docs  espe¬ 
cially  bear  God’s  image.  The  soul  is  a  spirit,  an 
intelligent,  immortal  spirit,  an  influencing  active 
spirit,  herein  resembling  God,  the  F ather  of  Spir¬ 
its,  and  the  Soul  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord.  The  soul  of  man,  consi 
dered  in  its  three  noble  faculties,  understanding, 
will,  and  active  power,  is  perhaps  the  brightest 
clearest  looking-glass  in  nature,  wherein  to  see  God. 
2.  In  his  place  and  authority.  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  and  let  them  have  dominion.  As  he  has 
the  government  of  the  inferior  creatures,  he  is,  as 
it  were,  God’s  representative,  or  viceroy,  upon 
earth;  they  are  not  capable  of  fearing  and  serving 
Gcd,  therefore  God  has  appointed  them  to  fear  and 
serve  man.  Yet  his  government  of  himself  by  the 
freedom  of  his  will,  has  in  it  more  of  God’s  image 
than  his  government  of  the  creatures.  3.  In  his 
purity  ana  rectitude.  God’s  image  upon  man  con¬ 
sists  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness, 
Eph.  4.  24.  Col.  3.  10.  He  was  upright,  Eccl.  7. 
29.  He  had  an  habitual  conformity  of  all  his  natural 
powers  to  the  whole  will  of  Gcd.  His  understand¬ 
ing  saw  divine  things  clearly  and  truly,  and  there 
were  no  errors  or  mistakes  in  his  knowledge:  his 
will  complied  readily  and  universally  with  the  wTill 
of  God,  without  reluctancy  or  resistance:  his  affec¬ 
tions  were  all  regular,  and  he  had  no  inordinate  ap¬ 
petites  or  passions:  his  thoughts  were  easily  brought, 
and  fixed,  to  the  best  subjects,  and  there  was  no 
vanity  or  ungovernableness  in  them.  All  the  inferior 
powers  were  subject  to  the  dictates  and  directions 
of  the  superior,  without  any  mutiny  or  rebellion. 
Thus  holy,  thus  happy,  rvere  cur  first  parents,  in 
having  the  image  of  God  upon  them.  And  this 
honour  put  upon  man,  at  first,  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  speak  ill  one  of  another,  Jam.  3.  9, 
nor  do  ill  one  to  another,  Gen.  9.  6,  and  a  good  rea 
son  why  we  should  not  debase  ourselves  to  the 
sendee  of  sin,  and  why  we  should  devote  ourselves 
to  God’s  service.  But  how  art  thou  fallen,  O  son  of 
the  morning!  How  is  this  image  of  God  upon  man 
defaced!  How  small  are  the  remains  of  it,  and  how 
great  the  ruins  of  it!  The  Lord  renew  it  upon  ouj 
souls  by  his  sanctifying  grace! 

IV.  That  man  was  made  male  and  female,  and 
blessed  with  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness  and  increase. 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man,  and  immediately  it 
follows.  So  God  created  man;  he  performed  what 
he  resolved.  With  us,  saying  and  doing  are  two 
things;  but  they  are  not  so  with  God.  He  ere 
ated  him  male  and  female,  Adam  and  Eve;  Adam, 
first  out  of  earth,  and  Eve  out  of  his  side.  ch.  2.  It 
should  seem  that  of  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  God 
made  many  couples,  but  of  man,  did  not  he  make 
one?  (Mai.  2.  15. )  though  he  had  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit:  whence  Christ  gathers  an  argument  against 
divorce,  Matth.  19.  4,  5.  Our  first  father,  Adam, 
was  confined  to  one  wife;  and  if  he  had  put  her 
away,  there  was  no  other  for  him  to  marry,  whicn 
plainly  intimated  that  the  bond  of  marriage  was  not 
to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure.  Angels  were  not  made 
male  and  female,  for  they  were  not  to  propagate 
their  kind,  (Luke  20.  34... 36.)  but  man  was  made 
so,  that  the  nature  might  be  propagated,  and  the 
race  continued.  Fires  and  candles,  the  luminaries 
of  this  lower  world,  because  they  waste,  and  go  out, 
have  a  power  to  light  more;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
lights  ol  heaven,  stars  do  not  kindle  stars.  God 
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made  but  one  male  and  one  female,  that  all  the 
nations  of  men  might  know  themselves  to  be  made 
of  one  blood,  descendants  from  one  common  stock, 
and  might  thereby  be  induced  to  love  one  another. 
God,  having  made  them  capable  of  transmitting  the 
nature  they  had  received,  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  Here  he 
gave  them,  1.  A  large  inheritance ;  Replenish  the 
earth;  that  is  it,  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  children 
of  men.  They  were  made  to  dwell  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth,  Acts  17.  26.  That  is  the  place 
in  which  God  has  set  man  to  be  the  servant  of  his 
providence,  in  the  government  of  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tures,  and,  as  it  were,  the  intelligence  of  this  orb; 
to  be  the  receiver  of  God’s  bounty,  which  other 
creatures  live  upon,  but  do  not  know  it :  to  be  like¬ 
wise  the  collector  of  his  praises  in  this  lower  world, 
and  to  pay  them  into  the  exchequer  above,  Ps.  145. 
10,  and  (lastly)  to  be  a  probationer  for  a  better  state. 
2.  A  numerous,  lasting  family,  to  enjoy  this  inher¬ 
itance;  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon  them,  in  the 
virtue  of  which  their  posterity  should  extend  to  the 
utmost  corners  ol  the  earth,  and  continue  to  the 
utmost  period  of  time.  Fruitfulness  and  increase 
depend  upon  the  blessing  of  God:  Obed-Edom  had 
eight  sons,  for  God  blessed  him,  1  Chron.  26.  5.  It 
is  owing  to  this  blessing  which  God  commanded  nt 
first,  that  the  race  of  mankind  is  still  in  being, 
and  that  as  one  generation  pcisseth  away,  another 
cometh. 

V.  That  God-,  gave  to  man,  when  he  had  made 
him,  a  dominion  over  the  inferior  creatures,  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air: 
though  man  provides  for  neither,  he  has  power  over 
both,  much  more  over  every  living  thing  that  mov- 
cth  upon  the  earth,  which  are  more  under  his  care, 
and  within  his  reach,  God  designed,  hereby,  to 
put  an  honour  upon  man,  that  he  might  find  himself 
the  more  strongly  obliged  to  bring  honour  to  his 
Maker.  This  dominion  is  very  much  diminished 
and  lost  by  the  fall :  yet  God’s  providence  continues 
so  much  of  it  to  the  children  of  men,  as  is  necessary 
to  the  safety  and  support  of  their  lives,  and  God’s 
grace  has  given  to  tire  saints  a  new  and  better  title 
to  the  creature  than  that  which  was  forfeited  by 
sin;  for  all  is  our’s,  if  wre  are  Christ’s,  1  Cor.  3.  22. 

29.  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree, 
in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  30.  And 
to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is 
life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat : 
g,nd  it  was  so. 

We  have  here  the  third  paid  of  the  sixth  day’s 
work  which  was,  not  any  new  creation,  but  a  gra¬ 
cious  provision  of  food  for  all  flesh,  Ps.  136.  25.  He 
that  made  man  and  beast,  thus  took  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  both,  Ps.  36.  6.  Here  is, 

I.  Food  provided  for  man,  v.  29.  Herbs  and 
fruits  must  be  his  meat,  including  com,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  earth;  these  were  allowed  him,  but 
(it  should  seem)  not  flesh,  till  after  the  flood,  ch. 
9.  3.  And  before  the  earth  was  deluged,  much 
more,  before  it  was  cursed,  for  man’s  sake,  its  fruits, 
no  doubt,  were  more  pleasing  to  his  taste,  and  more 
strengthening  and  nourishing  to  the  body,  than  mar- 
EC.w  and  fatness,  and  all  the  portion  of  the  king’s 
meat,  are  now.  See  here,  1.  That  which  should 
make  us  humble.'  As  we  arc  made  out  of  the  earth, 
so  we  are  maintained  out  of  it.  Once  indeed,  man 
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did  eat  angels’  food,  bread  from  heaven;  but  thi 
died,  John  6.  49:  it  was  to  them  but  as  food  ou 
of  the  earth,  Ps.  104.  14.  There  is  meat  that 
endures  to  everlasting  life;  the  Lord  evermore  give 
us  that!  2.  That  which  should  make  us  thankful. 
The  Lord  is  for  the  body;  from  him  we  receive  al. 
the  supports  and  comforts  of  this  life,  and  to  him  y;e 
must  give  thanks.  He  gives  us  all  things  richly  t 
enjoy,  not  only  for  necessity,  but  plenty,  dainties 
and  varieties,  for  ornament  and  delight.  How  much 
are  we  indebted!  How  careful  should  we  be,  as  we 
live  upon  God's  bounty,  to  live  to  his  glory !  3.  That 
which  should  make  us  temperate,  and  content  with 
our  lot.  Though  Adam  had  dominion  given  him 
over  fish  and  fowl,  yet  God  confined  him,  in  his 
food,  to  herbs  and  fruits;  and  he  never  complained 
of  it.  Though  afterwards  he  coveted  forbidden 
fruit,  for  the  sake  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  he 
promised  himself  from  it,  yet  we  never  read  that 
he  coveted  forbidden  flesh.  If  God  give  us  food 
for  our  lives,  let  us  not,  with  murarmnng  Israel, 
ask  food  for  our  lusts,  Ps.  78.  18.  Set  Dan.  1  15. 

II.  Food  provided  for  the  beasts,  v.  30.  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen?  Yes,  certainly;  he  pro¬ 
vides  foed  convenient  for  them,  and  not  for  oxen 
only,  which  were  used  in  his  sacrifices,  and  man’s 
service,  but  even  the  young  lions  and  the  young 
ravens  are  the  care  of  his  providence,  they  ask  and 
have  their  meat  from  God.  Let  us  give  to  God  the 
glory  of  his  bounty  to  the  inferior  creatures,  that 
are  all  fed,  as  it  were,  at  his  table,  every  day.  He 
is  a  great  Housekeeper,  a  very  rich  and  bountiful 
one,  that  satisfies  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 
Let  this  encourage  God’s  people  to  cast  their  care 
upon  him,  aRd  not  to  be  solicitous  respecting  what 
they  shall  eat,  and  what  they  shall  drink.  He  that 
provided  for  Adam  without  his  care,  and  still  pro 
vides  for  all  the  creatures  without  their  care,  will 
not  let  those  that  trust  him,  want  any  good  thing, 
Matth.  6.  26.  He  that  feeds  his  birds,  will  net 
starve  his  babes. 

31.  And  God  saw  everything  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold,  it  teas  very  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day. 

We  have,  here,  the  approbation  and  conclusion 
of  the  whole  work  of  creation.  As  for  God,  his  work 
is  perfect;  and  if  he  begin,  he  will  alsd  make  an 
end,  in  providence  and  grace,  as  well  as  here  in 
creation.  Observe, 

I.  The  review  God  took  of  his  w'ork;  he  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made:  so  he  does  still ;  all 
the  works  of  his  hands.are  under  his  eye.  He  that 
made  all,  sees  all;  he  that  made  us,  sees  us,  Ps. 
539.  1...16.  Omniscience  cannot  be  separated  frem 
Omnipotence.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works, 
Acts  15.  18.  But  this  was  the  Eternal  Mind’s  solemn 
reflection  upon  the  copies  of  its  own  wisdom,  and 
the  products  of  its  own  power.  Gcd  has  hereby 
set  us  an  example  of  reviewing  our  works.  Having 
given  us  a  power  of  reflection,  he  expects  we  should 
use  that  power,  see  our  way,  Jer.  2.  23,  and  think 
of  it,  Ps.  119.  59.  When  we  har  e  finished  a  day’s 
work,  and  are  entering  upon  the  rest  of  the  night, 
we  should  commune  with  our  own  hearts  about 
what  we  have  been  doing  that  day;  so  likewise, 
when  we  have  finished  a  week’s  work,  and  are 
entering  upon  the  sabbath  rest,  we  should  thus  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  our  God;  and  when  we  are  finishing 
our  life’s  wmrk,  and  are  entering  upon  our  rest  in 
the  grave,  that  is  a  time  to  bring  to  remembrance, 
that  we  may  die  repenting,  and  so  take  leave  of  it. 

II.  The  'complacency  God  took  in  his  work. 
When  we  come  to  review  our  works,  we  find,  to 
our  shame,  that  much  has  been  very  bad;  but  when 
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1  rod  reviewed  his,  all  was  very  good.  He  did  not 
-renounce  it  good,  till  he  had  seen  it  so;  to  teach 
is,  not  to  answer  a  matter  before  we  hear  it.  The 
.vork  of  creation  was  a  very  good  work.  All  that 
God  made,  was  well  made,  and  there  was  no  flaw 
or  defect  in  it.  1.  It  was  good.  Good,  for  it  is  all 
agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  just  as  he 
would  have  it  to  be;  when  the  transcript  came  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  original,  it  was  found 
to  be  exact,  no  errata  in  it;  not  one  misplaced 
stroke.  Good,  for  it  answers  the  end  of  its  creation, 
and  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Good,  for  it  is  serviceable  to  man,  whom  God  had 
appointed  lord  of  the  visible  creation.  Good,  for  it 
is  all  for  God’s  glory;  there  is  that  in  the  whole 
visible  creation,  which  is  a  demonstration  of  God’s 
being  and  perfections,  and  which  tends  to  beget,  in 
the  soul  of  man,  a  religious  regard  to  him,  and  ven¬ 
eration  of  him.  3.  It  was  very  good.  Of  each  day’s 
work,  (except  the  second,)  it  was  said  that  it  was 
good,  but  now,  it  is  very  good.  For,  1.  Now,  man 
was  made,  vho  was  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God, 
who  was  designed  to  be  the  visible  image  of  the 
Creator’s  glory,  and  the  mouth  of  the  creation  in 
his  praises.  2.  Now,  all  was  made;  every  part  was 
good,  but  altogether,  very  good.  The  glory  and 
goodness,  the  beauty  and  harmony,  of  God’s  works, 
both  of  providence  and  grace,  as  this  of  creation, 
will  best  appear,  when  they  are  perfected.  When 
the  top  stone  is  brought  forth,  we  shall  cry,  Grace, 
'grace,  unto  it,  Zcch.  4.  7.  Therefore  judge  nothing- 
before  the  time. 

III.  The  time  when  this  work  was  concluded. 
The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day. 
So  that  in  six  days  God  made  the  world.  We  are 
not  to  think  but  that  God  could  have  made  the  world 
in  an  instant.  He  that  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and 
'■here  was  light,  could  have  said,  “  Let  there  be  a 
vorld,”  and  there  would  have  been  a  world,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  at  the  resur¬ 
rection.  1  Cor.  15.  52.  But  he  did  it  in  six  days, 
that  he  might  show  himself  a  free-agent,  doing  liis 
own  work,  both  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  time; 
that  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  might  appear 
to  us,  and  be  meditated  upon  by  us,  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctly;  and  that  he  might  set  us  an  example  of 
working,  six  days,  and  resting,  the  seventh;  it  is 
therefore  made  the  reason  of  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment.  So  much  would  the  sabbath  conduce  to  the 
keeping  up  of  religion  in  the  world,  that  God  had  an 
eye  to  it,  in  the  timing  of  his  creation.  And  now,  as 
God  reviewed  his  work,  let  us  review  our  medita¬ 
tions  upon  it,  and  we  shall  find  them  very  lame  and 
defective,  and  our  praises  low  and  flat;  let  us  there¬ 
fore  stir  up  ourselves,  and  all  that  is  within  us,  to 
ivorshi/i  him  that  made  the  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 
and  the  fountains  of  waters,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel  which  is  preached  to  every 
nation,  Rev.  14.  6,  7.  All  his  works,  in  all  places 
of  his  dominion,  dobless  him;  and  therefore,  bless 
thou  the  Lord,  0  my  soul. 

CHAP.  II. 

This  chapter  is  an  appendix  to  the  history  of  the  creation, 
more  particularly  explaining,  and  enlarging  upon,  that 
part  of  the  history,  rvhich  relates  immediately  to  man, 
the  favourite  of  this  lower  world.  We  have  in  it;  I.  The 
institution  and  sanctification  of  the  sabbath,  which  was 
made  for  man,  to  further  his  holiness  and  comfort,  v.  1.. 
3.  II.  A  more  particular  account  of  man’s  creation,  as 
the  centre  and  summary  of  the  whole  work,  v.  4.. 7.  III. 
A  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  placing  of 
man  in  it  under  the  obligations  of  a  law  and  covenant,  v. 
8.  .  17.  IV.  The  creation  of  the  woman,  her  marriage  to 
the  man,  and  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of  marriage, 
v.  18.  .  25. 

1.  rfpHLJS  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
JL  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them. 


2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  hin 
work  which  he  had  made  ;  and  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made.  3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he 
had  rested -from  all  his  work,  which  God 
created  and  made. 

We  have  here, 

I.  The  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  nature,  in 
God’s  resting  from  the  work  of  creation,  v.  1,  2. 

|  Where  observe,  1.  That  the  creatures,  made  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  are  the  hosts,  or  armies  of  them , 
which  denotes  them  to  be  numerous,  but  marshalled, 
disciplined,  and  under  command.  How  great  is  the 
sum  of  them!  And  yet  every  one  knows  and  keeps 
his  place.  God  uses  them  as  his  hosts  for  the  defence 
of  his  people,  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies; 
for  he  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  all  these  hosts,  Dan.  4. 
35.  2.  That  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  finished 

pieces,  and  so  are  all  the  creatures  in  them.  So  per¬ 
fect  is  God’s  work,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it, 
or  taken  from  it,  Eccl.  3.  14.  God  that  began  to 
build,  showed  himself  well-able  to  finish.  3.  That 
after  the  end  of  the  first  six  days,  God  ceased  from 
all  works  of  creation.  He  has  so  ended  his  work,  as 
t.iat  though,  in  his  providence,  he  worketh  hitherto, 
(John  5.  17.)  preserving  and  governing  all  the  crea¬ 
tures,  and  particularly  forming  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him,  yet  he  does  not  make  any  new  species 
of  creatures.  In  miracles,  he  has  controlled  and 
over-ruled  nature,  but  never  changed  its  settled 
course,  or  repealed,  or  added  to,  any  of  its  establish¬ 
ments.  4.  i  hat  the  eternal  God,  though  infinitely 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  yet  took  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  did  not  rest, 
as  one  weary,  but  as  one  well-pleased  with  the  in¬ 
stances  of  his  own  goodness,  and  the  manifestations 
of  his  own  glory. 

II.  The  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
in  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath-dav,  v.  3.  He 
rested  on  that  day,  and  took  a  complacency  in  his 
creatures,  and  then  sanctified .  it,  and  appointed  us, 
on  that  day,  to  rest  and  take  a  complacency  in  the 
Creator;  and  his  rest  is,  in  the  fourth  commandment, 
made  a  reason  for  our’s,  after  six  days’  labour.  Ob¬ 
serve,  1.  That  the  solemn  observation  of  one  day  in 
seven,  a?  a  day  of  holy  rest,  and  holy  work,  to  God’s 
honour,  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  those  to 
whom  God  has  revealed  his  holy  sabbaths.  2.  That 
the  way  of  sabbath-sanctification,  is  the  good  old 
way,  Jer.  6.  16.  Sabbaths  are  as  ancient  as  the 
world;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sabbath, 
being  now  instituted  in  innocency,  was  religiouslv 
observed  by  the  people  of  God  throughout  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  age.  3.  That  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  is 
truly  honourable,  and  we  have  reason  to  honour  it; 
honour  it,  for  the  sake  of  its  antiquity,  its  great  Au 
thor,  the  sanctification  of  the  first  sabbath  by  the  holy 
God  himself,  and,  in  obedience  to  him,  by  our  first 
parents  in  innocency.  4.  That  the  sabbath-day  is  a 
blessed  day,  for  God  blessed  it;  and  than  which  he 
blesses  is  blessed  indeed.  God  has  put  an  honour 
upon  it,  has  appointed  us,  on  that  day,  to  bless  him, 
and  has  promised,  on  that  day,  to  meet  us  and  bless 
us.  5.  That  the  sabbath-dav  is  a  holy  day,  for  God 
has  sanctified  it.  He  has  separated  and  distinguish 
ed  it  from  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  he 
has  consecrated  it,  and  set  it  apart  to  himself  and 
his  own  service  and  honour.  Though  it  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  Christian  sabbath  we  ob¬ 
serve,  reckoning  from  the  creation,  is  not  the  se¬ 
venth  but  the  first  day  of  the  week,  yet  being  a 
seventh  day,  and  we,  in  it,  celebrating  the  rest  of 
God  the  Son,  and  the  finishing  the  work  of  our  re¬ 
demption,  we  may  and  ought  to  act  faith  upon  this 
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original  institution  of  the  sabbath-day,  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  work  of  creation,  to  the  honour  of  the 
great  Creator,  who  is  therefore  worthy  to  receive, 
on  that  day,  blessing,  and  honour,  and  praise,  from 
ill  religious  assemblies. 

4.  These  are  the  generations  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  5.  And  every 
plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew:  for 
the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  up¬ 
on  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground.  6.  But  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  w  hole  face 
of  the  ground.  7.  And  the  Lord  God  form¬ 
ed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

In  these  verses, 

I.  Here  is  a  name  given  to  the  Creator,  which  we 
have  not  yet  met  with,  and  that  is  Jehovah;  the 
LORD  in  capital  letters,  which  is  constantly  used, 
in  our  English  translation,  to  intimate  that  in  the 
original  it  is  Jehovah.  All  along,  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  he  was  called  Elohim,  a  God  of  power,  but  now 
Jehovah  Elohim ,  a  God  of  power  and  perfection,  a 
finishing  God.  As  wc  find  him  known  by  his  name 
Jehovah,  when  he  appeared  to  perform  what  he  had 
promised,  Exod.  6.  3,  so  now  we  have  him  known 
by  that  name,  when  he  had  perfected  what  he  had 
begun.  Jehovah  is  that  great  and  incommunicable 
name  of  God,  which  denotes  his  having  his  being  of 
himself,  and  his  giving  his  being  to  all  things;  fitly 
therefore  is  he  called  by  that  name,  now  that  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth  are  finished. 

II.  Further  notice  taken  of  the  production  of  plants 

and  herbs,  because  they  were  made  and  appointed 
to  be  food  for  man,  v.  5,  6,  where  observe,  1.  The 
earth  did  not  bring  forth  its  fruits  of  itself,  by  any  in¬ 
nate  virtue  of  its  own,  but  purely  by  the  almighty 
power  of  God,  which  formed  every  plant  and  every 
herb,  before  it  grew  in  the  earth.  Thus  grace  in 
the  soul,  that  plant  of  renown,  grows  not  of  itself  in 
nature’s  soil,  but  is  the  work  of  God’s  own  hands. 
2.  Rain  also  is  the  gift  of  God;  it  came  not  till  the 
Lord  God  caused  it  to  rain.  If  rain  be  wanted,  it  is 
God  that  withholds  it;  if  rain  come  plentifully  in  its 
season,  it  is  God  that  sends  it|jf  it  come  in  a  distin¬ 
guishing  way,  it  is  God  that  causeth  it  to  rain  upon 
one  city,  and  not  upon  another,  Amos  4.  7.  3. 

Though  God,  ordinarily,  works  by  means,  yet  he  is 
not  tied  to  them,  but  when  he  pleases,  he  can  do  his 
own  work  without  them.  As  the  plants  were  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  sun  was  made,  so  they  were  before 
thei£  was  either  rain  to  water  the  earth,  or  man  to 
till  it.  Therefore,  though  we  must  not  tempt  God 
in  the  neglect  of  means,  yet  we  must  trast  God  in  the 
want  of  means.  4.  Some  way  or  other,  God  will 
take  care  to  water  the  plants  that  are  of  his  own 
pi  anting.  Though,  as  yet,  there  was  no  rain,  God 
made  a  mist  equivalent  to  a  shower,  and  with  it 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  Thus  he 
c  hose  to  fulfil  his  purpose  by  the  weakest  means, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God. 
Divine  grace  descends  lik^c  a  mist  or  silent  dew,  and 
waters  the  church  without  noise,  Deut.  32.  2. 

III.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  v.  7.  >Man  is  a  little  world,  consisting  of  hea¬ 
ven  ar.d  earth,  soul  and  body;  now  here  we  have  an 
Siccouih  of  the  original  of  both,  and  the  putting  of 
both  together:  let  us  seriouslr  consider  it,  and  say. 


to  our  Creator’s  praise,  We  are  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made,  Ps.  139.  14.  Elilni,  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  age,  refers  to  this  history,  when  he  says.  Job 
33.  6,  I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay,  and  v.  4, 
The  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life,  and 
ch.  32.  8,  There  is  a  spirit  in  man.  Observe  then, 

1.  The  mean  original,  and  yet  the  curious  struc 
ture,  of  the  body  of  man.  (1. )  The  matter  was  des 

I  picable.  He  was  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
a  very  unlikely  thing  to  make  a  man  of;  but  the  same 
Infinite  Power  that  made  the  world  of  nothing,  made 
j  man,  its  master-piece,  of  next  to  nothing.  He  was 
1  made  of  the  dust,  the  small  dust,  such  as  is  upon  the 
!  surface  of  the  earth.  Probably,  net  dry  dust,  but 
dust  moistened  with  the  mist  that  went  up,  v.  6. 
He  was  not  made  of  gold-dust,  powder  of  pearl,  or 
diamond  dust,  but  common  dust,  dust  of  the  ground. 
Hence  he  is  said  to  be  of  the  earth,  yfu if. — dusty, 

1  Cor.  15.  47-  And  we  also  are  of  the  earth,  for  we 
are  of  his  offspring;  and  of  the  same  mould.  So  near 
an  affinity  is  there  between  the  earth  and  our  earthly 
parents,  that  our  mother’s  womb,  out  of  which  we 
i  were  born,  is  called  the  earth;  (Ps.  139.  15.)  and 
the  earth,  in  which  we  must  be  buried,  is  called  our 
1  mother’s  womb.  Job  1.  21.  On r  foundation  is  in  the 
earth,  Job  4.  19.  Our  fabric  is  earthly,  and  the 
fashioning  of  it  like  that  of  an  earthen  vessel,  Job 
1  10.  9.  Our  food  is  out  of  the  earth,  Job  28.  5.  Oui 
familiarity  is  with  the  earth,  Job  17.  14.  Our  fa¬ 
thers  are  in  the  earth,  and  our  own  final  tendency 
'  is  to  it;  and  what  have  we  to  be  proud  of  then?  Isa. 
51.  1.  (2. )  Yet  the  Maker  was  great,  and  the  make 

fine.  The  Lord  God,  the  great  Fountain  of  being 
and  power,  formed  man.  Of  the  other  creatures  it 
is  said,  that  they  were  created  and  made;  but  of 
man,  that  he  was  formed,  which  denotes  a  gradual 
process  in  the  work  with  great  accuracy  and  exact¬ 
ness.  To  express  the  creation  of  this  new  thing,  he 
takes  a  new  word;  a  word  (some  think)  borrowed 
from  the  potter’s  forming  his  vessel  upon  the  wheel , 
for  we  are  the  clay,  and  God  the  Potter,  Isa.  64.  8. 
The  body  of  man  is  curiously  wrought,  Ps.  139.  15, 
16.  Materiam  superabat  opus — The  workmanship 
exceeded  the  materials.  Let  us  present  our  bodies 
to  God  as  living  sacrifices,  Rom.  12.  1;  as  living 
temples,  1  Cor.  6.  19;  and  then  these  vile  bodies 
shall  shortly  be  new-formed  like  Christ’s  glorious 
body,  Phil.  3.  21. 

2.  The  high  original,  and  yet  the  admirable  ser¬ 
viceableness,  of  the  soul  of  man.  (1.)  It  takes  its 
rise  from  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  is  produced  by 
it.  It  was  not  made  of  the  earth,  as  the  body  was; 
it  is  pity  then  that  it  should  cleave  to  the  earth,  and 
mind  earthly  things.  It  came  immediately  from 
God,  he  gave  it  to  be  put  into  the  body,  (Eccl.  12. 
7. )  as,  afterward,  he  gave  the  tables  of  stone  of  his 
own  writing  to  be  put  into  the  ark,  and  the  urun  of 
his  own  framing  to  be  put  into  the  breast-plate. 
Hence  God  is  not  only  the  Former,  but  the  Father, 
of  spirits.  Let  the  soul  which  God  has  breathed 
into  us,  breathe  after  him;  and  let  it  be  for  him, 
since  it  is  from  him.  Into  his  hands  let  us  commit 
our  spirits,  for  from  his  hands  we  had  them.  (2. ) 
It  takes  its  lodging  in  a  house  of  clay,  and  is  the  life 
and  support  of  it.  It  is  by  it,  that  man  is  a  living 
soul,  that  is,  a  living  man;  for  the  soul  is  the  man. 
The  body  would  be  a  worthless,  useless,  loathsome 
carcase,  if  the  soul  did  not  animate  it.  To  God  that 
gave  us  these  souls,  we  must  shortly  give  an  account 
of  them,  how  we  have  employed  them,  used  them, 
proportioned  them,  and  disposed  of  them:  and  if 
then  it  be  found  that  we  have  lost  them,  though  it 
were  to  gain  the  world,  we  are  undone  for  ever 
Since  the  extraction  of  the  soul  is  so  noble,  and  its 
nature  and  faculties  are  so  excellent,  let  us  not  b< 

'  ofrthose  fools  that  despise  their  own  souls,  by  pre¬ 
ferring  their  bodies  before  them,  Prov.  15.  32. 
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When  our  Lord  Jesus  anointed  the  blind  man’s  eyes 
with  clay,  perhaps  he  intimated  that  it  was  he  who 
lirst  formed  the  man  out  of  the  clay;  and  when  he 
breathed  on  his  disciples,  saying,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  intimated  that  it  was  he  who  first 
breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  He 
that  made  the  soul,  is  alone  able  to  new-make  it. 

8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed.  9.  And  out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food :  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  10.  And  a  river  went  out  of 
Eden  to' water  the  garden  ;  and  from  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 
1 1.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it 
which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havi- 
lah,  where  there  is  gold.  1 2.  And  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the 
onyx-stone.  1 3.  And  the  name  of  the  se¬ 
cond  river  is  Gihon  :  the  same  is  it  that  com¬ 
passeth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.  1 4.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that 
is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  ol  Assyria, 
And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates.  15.  And 
the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it. 

Man  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  a  body  made  out 
of  the  earth,  and  a  rational  immortal  soul  the  breath 
of  heaven,  we  have,  in  these  verses,  the  provision 
that  was  made  for  the  happiness  of  both;  he  that 
made  him,  took  care  to  make  him  happy,  if  he  could 
but  have  kept  himself  so,  and  known  when  he  was 
well  off.  That  part  of  man  by  which  he  is  allied  to  the 
world  of  sense,  was  made  happy;  for  he  was  put  in 
the  paradise  of  God:  that  part  by  which  he  is  allied  to 
the  world  of  spirits,  was  well  provided  for;  for  he 
was  taken  into  covenant  with  God.  Lord,  what  is 
man,  that  he  should  be  thus  dignified?  Man  that  is 
a  worm !  Here  we  have, 

I.  A  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which 
■sras  intended  for  the  mansion  and  demesne  of  this 
great  lord,  the  palace  of  this  prince.  The  inspired 
penman,  in  this  history,  writing  for  the  Jews  first, 
and  calculating  his  narratives  for  the  infant-state  of 
the  church,  describes  things  by  their  outward  sensi¬ 
ble  appearances,  and  leaves  us,  by  further  discove¬ 
ries  of  the  divine  light,  to  be  led  into  the  divine  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mysteries  couched  under  them. 
Spiritual  things  were  strong  meat,  which  they  could 
not  yet  beat;  but  he  writes  to  them  as  unto  carnal, 
1  Cor.  3.  1.  Therefore  he  does  not  so  much  insist  up¬ 
on  the  happiness  of  Adam’s  mind,  as  upon  that  of  his 
outward  estate.  The  Mosaic  history,  as  well  as  the 
Mosaic  law,  has  rather  the  patterns  of  heavenly 
things,  than  the  heavenly  things  themselves,  Heb. 
9.  23.  Observe,  * 

1.  The  place  appointed  for  Adam’s  residence  was 
a  garden;  not  an  ivory  house,  or  a  palace  overlaid 
with  gold,  but  a  garden  furnished  and  adorned  by 
nature,  not  by  art.  What  little  reason  have  men  to 
be  proud  of  stately  and  magnificent  buildings,  when 
it  was  the  happiness  of  man  in  innocency,  that  he 
needed  none!  As  clothes  came  in  with  sin,  so  did 
houses,  The  heaven  was  the  roof  of  Adam’s  house; 
and  never  was  any  roof  so  curiously  ceiled  and  paint¬ 


ed:  the  earth  was  his  floor;  and  never  was  any  floor 
so  richly  inlaid:  the  shadow  of  the  trees  was  his  re¬ 
tirement,  under  them  were  his  dining-rooms,  lus 
lodging-rooms;  and  never  were  any  rooms  so  finely 
hung  as  these;  Solomon’s,  in  all  their  glory,  were 
not  arrayed  like  them.  rl  he  better  we  can  accom¬ 
modate  ourselves  to  plain  things,  and  the  less  we 
indulge  ourselves  with  those  artificial  delights  which 
have  been  invented  to  gratify  men’s  pride  and  luxu¬ 
ry,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  state  of  innocency. 
Nature  is  content  with  a  little,  and  that  which  is 
most  natural;  grace  with  less;  but  lust  with  nothing. 

2.  The  contrivance  and  furniture  of  this  garden 
were  the  immediate  work  of  God’s  wisdom  and 
power.  The  Lord  God  planted  this  garden,  that 
is,  he  had  planted  it — upon  the  third  day,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  made.  We  may  well  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished  place 
for  pleasure  and  delight  that  ever  the  sun  saw;  when 
the  all-sufficient  God  himself  designed  it  to  be  the 
present  happiness  of  his  beloved  creature,  man,  in 
innocency,  and  a  type  and  figure  of  the  happiness 
of  the  chosen  remnant  in  glory.  No  delights  can 
be  agreeable  or  satisfying  to  a  soul,  but  those  that 
God  himself  has  provided  and  appointed  for  it;  no 
true  paradise,  but  of  God’s  planting;  the  light  of 
our  own  fires,  and  the  sparks  of  our  own  kindling, 
will  soon  leave  us  in  the  dark,  Isa.  50.  11.  The 
whole  earth  was  now  a  paradise,  compared  with 
what  it  is  since  the  fall,  and  since  the  flood;  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  world  are  a  wilderness,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  the  whole  face  of  the  ground  was 
before  it  was  cursed  for  man’s  sake:  yet  that  was 
not  enough ;  God  planted  a  garden  for  Adam.  G  od’s 
chosen  ones  shall  have  distinguishing  favours  show¬ 
ed  them. 

3.  The  situation  of  this  garden  was  extremely 
sweet;  it  was  in  Eden,  which  signifies  delight  and 
pleasure.  The  place  is  here  particularly  pointed 
out  by  such  marks  and  bounds  as  were  sufficient,  (I 
suppose,)  when  Moses  wrote,  to  specify  the  place 
to  those  who  knew  that  country;  but  now,  it  seems, 
the  curious  cannot  satisfy  themselves  concerning  it. 
Let  it  be  our  care  to  make  sure  a  place  in  the  hea¬ 
venly  paradise,  and  then  we  need  not  perplex  our¬ 
selves  with  a  search  after  the  place  of  the  earthly 
paradise.  It  is  certain,  wherever  it  was,  it  had  all 
desirable  conveniences,  and  (which  never  any  house 
or  garden  on  earth  was)  without  any  inconvenience; 
beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  whole 
earth  was  this  garden:  doubtless,  it  was  earth  in  its 
highest  perfection. 

4.  The  trees  with  which  this  garden  was  planted. 
(1.)  It  had  all  the  b#t  and  choicest  trees  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  ground.  It  was  beautified 
and  adorned  with  every  tree  that,  for  its  height  or 
breadth,  its  make  or  colour,  its  leaf  or  flower,  was 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  charmed  the  eye;  it  was 
replenished  and  enriched  with  every  tree  that  yield¬ 
ed  fruit  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  useful  to  the  body, 
and  so,  good  for  food.  God,  as  a  tender  Father, 
consulted  not  only  Adam’s  profit,  but  his  pleasure; 
for  there  is  a  pleasure  consistent  with  innocency, 
nay,  there  is  a  true  and  transcendent  pleasure  in  in¬ 
nocency.  God  delights  in  the  prosperity  of  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  would  have  them  easv;  it  is  owing  to 
themselves,  if  they  be  uneasy.  When  Providence 
puts  us  into  an  Eden  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  we 
ought  to  serve  him  with  joyfulness  ana  gladness  o  f 
heart,  in  the  abundance  of  the  good  things  he  gives 
us.  But,  (2.)  It  had  two  extraordinary  trees  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself;  on  earth  there  were  not  their  like.  [1.] 
There  was  the  tree  of  life  in  the  -midst  of  the  garden, 
which  was  not  so  much  a  memorandum  to  him  of 
the  Fountain  and  Author  of  his  life,  nor  perhaps 
any  natural  means  to  preserve  or  prolong  life;  hut 
it  was  chiefly'  intended  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  t"  Ad  n, 
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iSoH  i-ing  him  of  the  continuance  of  life  and  happi¬ 
ness,  even  to  immortality  and  everlasting  bliss, 
th  rough  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  Maker,  upon 
condition  of  his  perseverance  in  this  state  of  inno- 
cency  and  obedience.  Of  this  he  might  eat  and 
live.  Christ  ^s  now  to  us  the  Tree  of  life,  Rev.  2. 
7. — 22.  2,  and  the  Bread  of  life,  John  6.  48.  53. 
[2.]  There  was  the  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  so  called,  not  because  it  had  any  virtue  in 
it  to  beget  or  increase  useful  knowledge,  surely  then 
it  would  not  have  been  forbidden;  but,  First,  Be¬ 
cause  there  was  an  express  positive  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  concerning  this  tree,  so  that  by  it  he 
might  know  moi'al  good  and  evil.  What  is  good? 
It  is  good  not  to  eat  of  this  tree.  What  is  evil?  It 
is  evil  to  eat  of  this  tree.  The  distinction  between 
all  other  moral  good  and  evil  was  written  m  the 
heart  of  man  by  nature;  but  this  which  resulted 
from  a  positive  law,  was  written  upon  this  tree. 
Secondly,  Because,  in  the  event,  it  proved  to  give 
Adam  an  experimental  knowledge  of  good  by  the 
loss  of  it,  and  of  evil  by  the  sense  of  it.  As  the 
covenant  of  grace  has  in  it,  not  only,  Believe  and  be 
saved,  but  also,  Believe  not,  mul  be  damned,  Mark 
16.  16,  so  the  covenant  of  innocency  had  in  it,  not 
only  “Do  this  and  live,”  which  was  sealed  and 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life,  but,  “Fail  and  die,” 
which  man  was  assured  of  by  this  other  tree; 
“Touch  it  at  your  peril:”  so  that,  in  these  two  trees, 
God  set  before  Adam  good  and  evil,  the  blessing  and 
the  curse,  Deut.  30.  19.  These  two  trees  were  as 
two  sacraments. 

5.  The  rivers  with  which  this  garden  was  water¬ 
ed,  v.  10.  .  .  14.  These  four  rivers  (or  one  river 
branched  into  four  streams)  contributed  much  both 
to  the  pleasantness  and  the  fruitfulness  of  this  gar¬ 
den.  The  land  of  Sodom  is  said  to  be  well-watered 
every  where  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  ch.  13.  10. 
Observe,  That  which  God  plants,  he  will  take  care  to 
keep  watered.  The  trees  of  righteousness  are  set  by 
the  rivers,  Ps.  1.  3.  In  the  heavenly  paradise  there 
is  a  river  infinitely  surpassing  these;  lor  it  is  a  river 
of  the  water  of  life,  not  coming  out  of  Eden,  as  this, 
but  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the 
Lamb,  Rev.  22.  1.  a  river  that  makes  glad  the  city 
of  our  God,  Ps.  46.  4.  Hiddekel  and  Euphrates 
are  rivers  of  Babylon,  which  we  read  of  elsewhere; 
by  these  the  captive  Jews  sat  down  and  wept,  when 
they  remembered  Zion,  Ps.  137.  1.  but  methinks 
they  had  much  more  reason  to  weep,  (and  so  have 
we,)  at  the  remembrance  of  Eden;  Adam’s  paradise 
was  their  prison;  such  wretched  work  has  sin  made. 
Of  the  land  of  Havilah,  it  is  said,  v.  11,  12,  that  the 
gold  of  that  land  was  good,  and  that  there  was  bdel¬ 
lium,  and  the  onyx-stone:  surely  this  is  mentioned, 
that  the  wealth  which  the  land  of  Havilah  boasted  of, 
might  be  as  a  foil  to  that  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
land  of  Eden.  Havilah  had  gold,  and  spices,  and 
precious  stones;  but  Eden  had  that  which  was  in¬ 
finitely  better,  the  tree  of  life,  and  communion  with 
God.  So  we  may  say  of  the  Africans  and  Indians; 
“  They  have  the  gold,  but  we  have  the  gospel. 
The  gold  of  their  land  is  good,  but  the  riches  of 
our’s  are  infinitely  better.” 

II.  The  placing  of  man  in  this  paradise  of  delight, 
<>.  15,  where  observe, 

1.  How  God  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  The 
Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden;  so  v.  8,  15.  Note  here,  (1.)  That 
man  was  made  out  of  paradise;  for,  after  God  had 
formed  him,  he  put  him  into  the  garden:  he  was 
made  of  common  clay,  not  of  paradise-dust.  He 
lived  out  of  Eden  before  he  lived  in  it,  that  he  might 
see  that  all  the  comforts  of  his  paradise-state  were 
owing  to  God’s  free  grace.  He  could  not  plead  a 
tenant  right  to  t''e  garden,  for  he  was  not  bom  upon 
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the  premises,  nor  had  any  thing  but  what  he  receiv 
ed;  all  boasting  was  hereby  for  ever  excluded.  (2. 
The  same  God  that  was  the  Author  of  his  being) 
was  the  Author  of  his  bliss:  the  same  hand  that 
made  him  a  living  soul,  planted  the  tree  of  life  for 
him,  and  settled  him  by  it;  he  that  made  us,  is  alone 
able  to  m. ike  us  happy;  he  that  is  the  Former  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits;  he,  and 
none  but  he,  can  effectually  provide  for  the  felicity 
of  both.  (3-)  ^  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  an) 
condition,  if  we  have  plainly  seen  God  going  before 
us,  and  putting  us  into  it.  '  If  we  have  not  forced 
providence,  but  followed  it,  and  taken  the  hints  of 
direction  it  has  given  us,  we  may  hope  to  find  a  pa¬ 
radise  there,  where  otherwise  we  could  not  have 
expected  it;  see  Ps.  47.  4. 

2.  How  God  appointed  him  business  and  employ¬ 
ment;  he  put  him  there,  not  like  Leviathan  into  the 
waters,  to  play  therein,  but  to  dress  the  garden,  and 
to  keep  it.  Paradise  itself  was  not  a  place  of  ex¬ 
emption  from  work.  Note  here,  (1.)  That  we 
were  none  of  us  sent  into  the  world  to  be  idle.  Pie 
that  made  us  these  souls  and  bodies,  has  given  us 
something  to  work  with;  and  he  that  gave  us  this 
earth  for  our  habitation,  has  made  us  something  to 
work  on.  If  either  a  high  extraction,  or  a  great 
estate,  or  a  large  dominion,  or  perfect  innocency,  or 
a  genius  for  pure  contemplation,  or  a  small  family, 
could  have  given  a  man  a  writ  of  ease,  Adam  had 
not  been  set  to  work;  but  he  that  gave  us  being,  has 
given  us  business,  to  serve  him  and  our  generation, 
and  to  work  out  our  salvation:  if  we  do  not  mind 
our  business,  we  are  unworthy  of  our  being  and 
maintenance.  (2.)  That  secular  employments  will 
very  well  consist  with  a  state  of  innocency,  and  a 
life  of  communion  with  God.  The  sons  and  heirs 
of  heaven,  while  they  are  here  in  this  world,  have 
something  to  do  about  this  earth,  which  must  have 
its  share  of  their  time  and  thoughts;  and  if  they  do 
it  with  an  eye  to  God,  they  are  as  truly  serving  him 
in  it,  as  when  they  are  upon  their  knees.  (3. )  "That 
the  husbandman’s  calling  is  an  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  calling;  it  was  needful  even  in  paradise.  The 
garden  of  Eden,  though  it  needed  not  to  be  weeded, 
(for  thorns  and  thistles  were  not  yet  a  nuisance,)  yet 
it  must  be  dressed  and  kept.  Nature,  even  in’ its 
primitive  state,  left  room  for  the  improvements  of 
art  and  industry.  It  was  a  calling  fit  for  a  state  of 
innocency,  making  a  provision  for  life,  and  not  for 
lust;  and  giving  man  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
Creator,  and  acknowledging  his  providence;  while 
his  hands  were  about  his  trees,  his  heart  might  be 
with  his  God.  (4.)  There  is  a  tine  pleasure  in  the 
business  which  God  calls  us  to,  and  employs  us  in; 
Adam’s  work  was  so  far  from  being  an  allay,  that  it 
was  an  addition,  to  the  pleasures  of  paradise;  he 
could  not  have  been  happy,  if  he  had  been  idle:  it 
is  still  a  law,  He  that  will  not  work,  has  no  right  to 
eat,  2  Thess.  3.  10.  Prov.  27.  23. 

III.  The  command  which  God  gave  to  man  in 
innocency,  and  the  covenant  he  then  took  him  into. 
Hitherto,  we  have  seen  God,  man’s  powerful  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  his  bountiful  Benefactor;  now  he  appears 
as  his  Ruler  and  Lawgiver.  Gcd  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  not  to  live  there  as  he  might  list, 
but  to  be  under  government.  As  we  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  idle  in  this  world,  and  to  do  nothing,  so 
we  are  not  allowed  to  be  wilful,  and  do  what  we 
please.  When  God  had  given  man  a  dominion  ovei 
the  creatures,  he  would  let  him  know  that  still  he 
himself  was  under  the  government  of  his  Creator. 

16.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat.  1 7.  But  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
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shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Observe  here, 

I.  God’s  authority  over  man,  as  a  creature  that 
had  reason  and  freedom  of  will.  The  Lord  God 
commanded  the  man,  who  stood  now  as  a  public 
person,  the  father  and  representative  of  all  mankind, 
to  receive  law,  as  he  had  lately  received  a  nature, 
for  himself,  and  all  his.  God  commanded  all  the 
creatures,  according  to  their  capacity;  the  settled 
course  of  nature  is  a  law,  Ps.  148.  6. — 104.  9.  The 
Drute-creatures  have  their  respective  instincts;  but 
man  was  made  capable  of  performing  reasonable 
service,  and  therefore  receives,  not  only  the  com- 
nand  of  a  Creator,  but  the  command  of  a  Prince 
and  Master.  Though  Adam  was  a  very  great  man, 
a  very  good  man,  and  a  very  happy  man,  yet  the 
Lord  God  commanded  him;  and  the  command  was 
no  disparagement  to  his  greatness,  no  reproach  to 
his  goodness,  nor  any  diminution  at  all  to  his  happi¬ 
ness.  Let  us  acknowledge  God’s  right  to  role  us, 
and  our  own  obligations  to  be  ruled  by  him;  and 
never  allow  any  will  of  our  own,  in  contradiction  to, 
or  competition  with,  the  holy  will  of  God. 

II.  The  particular  act  of  this  authority,  in  pre¬ 
scribing  to  him  what  he  should  do,  and  upon  what 
terms  he  should  stand  with  his  Creator.  Here  is, 

1.  A  confirmation  of  his  present  happiness  to 
him,  in  that  grant,  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou 
mayest  freely  eat.  This  was  not  only  an  allowance 
of  liberty  to  him,  in  taking  the  delicious  fruits  of 
paradise,  as  a  recompense  for  his  care  and  pains  in 
dressing  and  keeping  it,  (1  Cor.  9.  7,  10.)  but  it 
was,  withal,  an  assurance  of  life  to  him,  immortal 
life,  upon  his  obedience.  For  the  tree  of  life  being 
put  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  v.  9,  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  it,  doubtless,  God  had  an  eye  to  that,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  grant;  and  therefore,  when,  upon  his 
revolt,  this  grant  is  recalled,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
any  tree  of  the  garden  as  prohibited  to  him,  except 
the  tree  of  life,  ch.  3.  22,  of  which  it  is  there  said, 
ho  might  have  eaten  and  lived  for  ever,  that  is, 
never  died,  nor  ever  lost  his  happiness.  “Con¬ 
tinue  holy  as  thou  art,  in  conformity  to  thy  Crea¬ 
tor’s  will,  and  thou  shalt  continue  happy  as  thou 
art,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  Creator’s  favour,  either 
in  this  paradise,  or  in  a  better.”  Thus,  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  perfect  personal  and  perpetual  obedience, 
Adam  was  sure  of  paradise  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

2.  A  trial  of  his  obedience,  upon  pain  of  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  his  happiness;  but  of  the  other  tree, 
which  stood  very  near  the  tree  of  life,  (for  they 
are  both  said  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,')  and 
which  was  called  the  tree  of  hiowledge,  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shall  surely  die;  as  if 
he  had  said,  “Know,  Adam,  that  thou  art  now  upon 
thy  good  behaviour,  thou  art  put  into  paradise  upon 
trial;  be  observant,  be  obedient,  and  thou  art  made 
for  ever;  otherwise  thou  wilt  be  as  miserable,  as 
now  thou  art  happy.”  Here,  (1.)  Adam  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  death,  in  case  of  disobedience;  dying  thou 
shalt  die,  denoting  a  sure  and  dreadful  sentence,  as, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  covenant,  eating  thou  shalt 
eat,  denotes  a  free  and  full  grant.  Observe,  [1.] 
That  even  Adam,  in  innocency,  was  awed  with  a 
threatening;  fear  is  one  of  the  handles  of  the  soul, 
by  which  it  is  taken  hold  of  and  held.  If  he  then 
needed  this  hedge,  much  more  do  we  now.  [2.  ] 
The- penalty  threatened,  is  death,  Thou  shalt  die, 
that  is,  “Thou  shalt  be  debarred  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  all  the  good  that  is  signified  by  it,  all  the 
happiness  thou  hast,  either  in  possession  or  pros¬ 
pect;  and  thou  shalt  become  liable  to  death,  and  all 
the  miseries  that  preface  it  and  attend  it.”  [3.] 
This  was  threatened  as  the  immediate  consequence 


of  sin.  In  the  day  thou  eatest,  thou  shalt  die,  that  is, 
“Thou  shalt  become  mortal  and  capable  of  dying, 
the  grant  of  immortality  shall  be  recalled,  and  that 
defence  shall  depart  from  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
come  obnoxious  to  death,  like  a  condemned  male 
factor  that  is  dead  in  law ;”  (only  because  Adam 
was  to  be  the  root  of  mankind,  he  was  reprieved;) 
“nay,  the  harbingers  and  forerunners  of  death  shall 
immediately  seize  thee,  and  thy  life,  henceforward, 
shall  be  a  dying  life:”  and  this  surely;  it  is  a  settled 
role,  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  (2.)  Adam 
is  tried  with  a  positive  law,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  oj 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  Now  it  was  very  proper  to 
make  trial -of  his  obedience  by  such  a  command  as 
this,  [1.]  Because  the  reason  of  it  is  fetched  purely 
from  the  will  of  the  Law-maker.  Adam  had  in  his 
nature  an  aversion  to  that  which  was  evil  in  itseli , 
and  therefore  he  is  tried  in  a  thing  which  was  evil, 
only  because  it  was  forbidden;  and  being  in  a  small 
thing,  it  was  the  more  fit  to  prove  his  obedience  by 
[2.]  Because  the  restraint  of  it  is  laid  upon  the  de 
sires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  which,  in  the  cor 
rupt  nature  of  man,  are  the  two  great  fountains  ol 
sin.  This  prohibition  checked  both  his  appetite 
towards  sensitive  delights  and  his  ambition  of  curi¬ 
ous  knowledge;  that  his  body  might  be  ruled  by  his 
soul,  and  his  soul  by  his  God. 

Thus  easy,  thus  happy,  was  man  in  his  state  of 
innocency,  having  all  that  heart  could  wish  to  make 
him  so.  How  good  was  God  to  him  !  How  many 
favours  did  he  load  him  with  !  Flow  easy  were 
the  laws  he  gave  him !  How  kind  the  covenant  he 
made  with  him!  Yet  man,  being  in  honour,  under¬ 
stood  not  his  own  interest,  but  soon  became  as  the 
beast  that  fierish.  -yL 

1 8.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It.  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  him.  19.  And  out  of 
the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  even' 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them  :  and  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the 
name  thereof.  20.  And  Adam  gave  names 
to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field  ;  but  for  Adam  there 
was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

Here  we  have, 

1.  An  instance  of  the  Creator’s  care  of  man,  and 
his  fatherly  concern  for  his  comfort,  v.  18.  Though 
God  had  let  him  know  that  he  was  a  subject,  bv 
giving  him  a  command,  v.  16,  17,  yet  here  he  lets 
him  know  also,  for  his  encouragement  in  his  obedi¬ 
ence,  that  he  was  a  friend,  and  a  favourite,  and  one 
whose  satisfaction  he  was  tender  of.  Observe, 

1.  How  God  graciously  pitied  his  solitude  ;  It  is 
not  good  that  man,  this  man,  should  be  alone. 
Though  there  was  an  upper  world  of  angels,  and 
a  lower  world  of  brutes,  and  he  between  them,  yet 
there  being  none  of  the  same  nature  and  rank  ol 
beings  with  himself,  none  that  he  could  converse 
familiarly  with,  he  might  be  truly  said  to  be  alone. 
Now  he  that  made  him,  knew  both  him,  and  what 
was  good  for  him,  better  than  he  did  himself,  and 
he  said,  “  It  is  not  good  that  he  should  continue  thus 
alone.”  (1.)  It  is  not  for  his  comfort ;  for  man  is  a 
'sociable  creature,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  exchange 
knowledge  and  affection  with  those  of  his  own  kind, 
to  inform  and  to  be  informed,  to  love  and  to  be  belov¬ 
ed.  What  God  here  says  of  the  first  man.  Solo 
mon  says  of  all  men,  (Eccl.  4.  9,  &c. )  that  two  art 
better  than  one,  and  woe  to  him  that  is  alone.  II 
there  were  but  one  man  in  the  world,  what  a  melon 
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choly  man  must  he  needs  be !  Perfect  solitude  would 
(urn  a  paradise  into  a  desert,  and  a  palace  into  a 
dungeon.  Those  therefore  are  foolish  who  are  sel¬ 
fish,  and  would  be  placed  alone  in  the  earth.  (2.) 
It  is  not  for  the  increase  and  continuance  of  his 
kind;  God  could  have  made  a  world  of  men,  at 
first,  to  replenish  the  earth,  as  he  replenished  hea¬ 
ven  with  a  world  of  angels:  but  the  place  would 
have  been  too  straight  for  the  designed  number  of 
men  to  live  together  at  once;  therefore  God  saw  it 
fit  to  make  up  that  number  by  a  succession  of  ge¬ 
nerations,  which,  as  God  had  formed  man,  must  be 
from  two,  and  those  male  and  female;  one  will  be 
ever  one. 

2.  How  God  graciously  resolved  to  provide  socie¬ 
ty  for  him.  The  result  of  this  reasoning  concern¬ 
ing  him,  was,  this  kind  resolution,  I  will  jnake  a 
help,  meet  for  him-,  a  help  like  him,  (so  some  read 
it,)  one  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  rank  of 
beings;  a  help  near  him,  (so  others,)  one  to  cohabit 
with  him,  and  to  be  always  at  hand;  a  help  before 
him,  (so  others,)  one  that  he  should  look  upon  with 
pleasure  and  delight.  Note  hence,  (1.)  That  in 
our  best  state  in  this  world,  we  have  need  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  help;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another, 
and  the  cije  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee,  1  Cor.  12.  21.  We  must  therefore  be 
glad  to  receive  help  from  others,  and  give  help  to 
others,  as  there  is  occasion.  (2.)  That  it  is  God 
only  who  perfectly  knows  our  wants,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  supply  them  all,  Phil.  4.  19.  In  him 
alone  our  help  is,  and  from  him  are  all  our  helpers. 
3.)  That  a  suitable  wife  is  a  help  meet,  and  is 
rom  the  Lord.  The  relation  is  then  likely  to  be 
comfortable,  when  meetness  directs  and  determines 
the  choice,  and  mutual  helpfulness  is  the  cdhstant  care 
and  endeavour,  1  Cor.  7.  33,  34.  (4.)  That  family 

society,  if  that  is  agreeable,  is  a  redress  sufficient 
for  the  grievance  of  solitude.  He  that  has  a  good 
God,  a  good  heart,  and  a  good  wife,  to  converse 
with,  and  yet  complains  he.  wants  conversation, 
would  not  have  been  easy  and  content  in  paradise; 
for  Adam  himself  had  no  more:  yet  even  before 
Eve  was  created,  we  do  not  find  that  he  complain¬ 
ed  of  being  alone,  knowing  that  he  was  not  alone, 
for  the  Father  was  with  him.  Those  that  are  most 
satisfied  in  God  and  his  favour,  are  in  the  best  way, 
and  in  the  best  frame,  to  receive  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  shall  be  sure  of  them,  as  far  as  Infinite 
Wisdom  sees  good. 

II.  An  instance  of  the  creatures’  subjection  to 
man,  and  his  dominion  over  them,  v.  19,  20.  Every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  God 
brought  to  Adam;  either  by  the  ministry  of  angels, 
or  by  a  special  instinct,  directing  them  to  come  to 
man  as  their  master,  teaching  the  &x  betimes  to 
know  his  owner.  Thus  God  gavp  man  li\  ery  and 
seisin  of  the  fair  estate  he  had  granted  him,  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  his  dominion  over  the  crea¬ 
tures.  God  brought  them  to  him,  that  he  might 
name  them,  and  so  might  give,  1.  A  proof  of  his 
knowledge,  as  a  creature  endued  with  the  facxdties 
both  of  reason  and  speech,  and  so,  taught  more 
than  the  beasts  of  the  earth ,  and  made  wiser  than  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  Job.  35.  11.  And  2.  A  pi’oof  of  his 
power.  It  is  aix  act  of  authority  to  impose  names, 
(Dan.  1.  7.)  and  of  subjection  to  l’eceive  them. 
The  inferior  creatures  did  now,  as  it  were,  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  their  pi-ince  at  his  inauguration,  and  swear 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  him.  If  Adam  had  conti¬ 
nued  faithful  to  his  God,  we  may  suppose  the  crea- 
tures  themselves  would  so  well  have  known  and 
remembered  the  names  Allam  now  gave  them,  as 
to  have  come  at  his  call,  at  any  time,  and  answered 
to  their  names.  God  gave  names  to  the  day  and 
night,  to  the  firmament,  to  the  earth,  and  sea;  and 
he  calleth  the  stars  by  their  names,  to  show  that  he 
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is  the  supi’eme  Lord  of  these;  but  he  gave  Adam 
leave  to  name  the  beasts  and  fowls,  as  their  subordi¬ 
nate  lord;  for,  having  made  him  in  his  own  image, 
he  thus  puts  some  of  his  honour  upon  him. 

III.  An  instance  of  the  ci'eatui'es’  insufficiency  to 
be  a  happiness  for  man :  but  among  them  all,  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  a  help  meet  for  him 
Some  make  these  to  be  the  words  of  Adam  him¬ 
self;  observing  all  the  ci'eatui’es  come  to -him  by 
couples  to  be  named,  he  thus  intimates  his  desire 
to  his  Maker.  “Lord,  these  have  all  helps  meet 
for  them ;  but  what  shall  I  do?  Never,  never  a  one, 
for  me.”  It  is  rather  God’s  judgment  upon  the  re 
view.  He  brought  them  all  together,  to  see  if  there 
were  ever  a  suitable  match  for  Adam  in  any  of  the 
numerous  families  of  the  inferior  creatures;  but 
there  was  none.  Observe  here,  1.  The  dignity  and 
excellency  of  the  human  nature;  on  earth  there  was 
not  its  like,  nor  its  peer  to  be  found  among  all  visi¬ 
ble  creatures;  they  were  all  looked  over,  but  it 
could  not  be  matched  among  them  all.  2.  The  va¬ 
nity  of  this  world  and  the  things  of  it;  put  them  all 
together,  and  they  will  not  make  an  help  meet  for 
man.  They  will  not  suit  the  nature  of  the  soul,  nor 
supply  its  needs,  nor  satisfy  its  just  desires,  nor  run 
parallel  with  its  never-failing  duration.  God  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  thing  to  be  an  help  meet  for  man — not  so 
much  the  woman,  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman. 

21.  And  the  Lord  Gocl  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept:  and 
he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the 
flesh  instead  thereof.  22.  And  the  rib 
which  the  Lord  God -had  taken  from  man, 
made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the 
man.  23.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh : 
she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she 
was  taken  out  of  Man.  24.  Therefore 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.  25.  And  they  were  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not 
ashamed. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  The  making  of  the  woman,  to  be  an  help  meet 
for  Adam.  This  was  done  upon  the  sixth  day,  as 
was  also  the  placing  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  though 
it  is  here  mentioned  after  an  account  of  the  seventh 
day’s  rest;  but  what  was  said  in  general,  ( ch .  1.  27.) 
that  God  made  man  male  and  female,  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  related  here.  Observe, 

1.  That  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve,  (1  Tim. 
2.  13.)  and  she  was  made  of  the  man,  and  for  the 
man,  (1  Cor.  11.  8,  9. )  ail  which  are  urged  there  as 
reasons  for  the  humility,  modesty,  silence,  and  sub¬ 
missiveness,  of  that  sex  in  general,  and  particularly 
the  subjection  and  reverence  which  wives  owe  to 
their  own  husbands.  Yet  man  being  made  last  of  the 
creatures,  as  the  best  and  most  excellent  of  all, 
Eve’s  being  made  after  Adam,  and  out  of  him,  puts 
an  honour  upon  that  sex,  as  the  glory  of  the  man, 
1  Cor.  11.  7.  If  man  is  the  head,  she  is  the  crown;  a 
crown  to  her  husband,  the  crown  cf  the  visible  crea¬ 
tion.  The  man  was  dust  refined,  but  the  woman 
was  dust  double-refined,  one  remove  further  from 
the  earth. 

2.  That  Adam  slept  while  his  wife  was  making, 
that  no  room  mightibe  left  to  imagine  that  he  had 
herein  directed  the  spirit  of the  I.  ord,  or  been  hiscoun- 
se/lor,  Isa.  40.  13.  He  had  been  made  sensible  of  his 
want  of  a  helpmeet;  but  God  having  undertaken 

i  to  provide  him  one,  he  docs  not  afflict  himself  with 
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any  care  about  it,  but  lies  down  and  sleeps  sweetly, 
as  one  that  had  cast  all  his  care  on  God,  with  a 
cheerful  resignation  of  himself  and  all  his  affairs,  to 
nis  Maker’s  will  and  wisdom;  Jehovah-jireh,  let  the 
Lord  provide  when  and  whom  he  pleases.  If  we 
graciously  rest  in  God,  God  will  graciously  work 
for  us,  and  work  all  for  good. 

3.  That  God  caused  a  slee/i  to  fall  on  Aclam,  and 
made  it  a  deep  sleep,  that  so  the  opening  of  his  side 
might  be  no  grievance  to  him;  while  he  knows  no 
sin,  God  will  take  care  he  shall  feel  no  pain.  When 
God,  by  his  providence,  does  that  to  his  people, 
which  is  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  he  not  only 
consults  their  happiness  in  the  issue,  but,  by  his 
grace,  he  can  so  quiet  and  compose  their  spirits,  as 
to  make  them  easy  under  the  sharpest  operations. 

4.  That  the  woman  was  made  of  a  rib  out  of  the 
side  of  Adam;  not  made  out  of  his  head  to  top  him, 
not  out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  upon  by  him,  but 
out  of  his  side  to  be  equal  with  him,  under  his  arm 
to  be  protected,  and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved. 
Adam  lost  a  rib,  and  without  any  diminution  to  his 
strength  or  comeliness;  for  doubtless,  the  flesh  was 
closed  without  a  scar,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  he  had  a. 
help  meet  for  him,  which  abundantly  made  up  his 
loss:  what  God  takes  away  from  his  people,  he  will, 
one  way  or  other,  restore  with  advantage.  In  this, 
(as  in  many  other  things,)  Adam  was  a  figure  of  him 
that  was  to  come;  for  out  of  the  side  of  Christ  the 
second  Adam,  his  spouse  the  church  was  formed, 
when  he  slept  the  'Sleep,  the  deep  sleep,  of  death 
upon  the  cross;  in  order  to  which,  his  side  was  open¬ 
ed,  and  there  came  out  blood  and  water,  blood  to 
purchase  his  church,  and  water  to  purify  it  to  him¬ 
self.  See  Eph.  5.  25,  26. 

II.  The  marriage  of  the  woman  to  Adam.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  honourable,  but  this  surely  was  the  most 
honourable  marriage  that  ever  was,  in  which  God 
himself  had  all  along  an  immediate  hand.  Mar¬ 
riages  (they  say)  are  made  in  Heaven:  we  are  sure 
this  was;  for  the  man,  the  woman,  the  match,  were 
all  God’s  own  work:  he,  by  his  power,  made  them 
both,  and  now,  by  his  ordinance,  made  them  one. 
This  was  a  marriage  made  in  perfect  innocency, 
and  so  was  never  any  marriage  since. 

1.  God,  as  her  Father,  brought  the  woman  to  the 
man,  as  his  second  self,  and  an  help  meet  for  him; 
when  he  had  made  her,  he  did  not  leave  her  to  her 
own  disposal;  no,  she  was  his  child,  and  she  must 
not  marry  without  his  consent.  Those  are  likely  to 
settle  to  their  comfort,  who,  by  faith  and  pi'ayer, 
and  a  humble  dependence  upon  Providence,  put 
themselves  under  a  divine  conduct.  That  wife  that 
is  of  God’s  making  by  special  grace,  and  of  God’s 
bringing  by  special  providence,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
help  meet  for  a  man. 

2.  From  God,  as  his  Father,  Adam  received  her, 

v.  23.  “  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone ;  Nowlhave 

what  I  wanted,  and  which  all  the  creatures  could 
not  furnish  me  with,  an  help  meet  for  me.  ”  God’s 
gifts  to  us  are  to  be  received  with  a  humble  and 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  wisdom  in  suiting 
them  to  us,  and  his  favour  in  bestowing  them  on  us. 
Probably,  it  was  revealed  to  Adam  in  a  vision,  when  ; 
he  was  asleep,  that  this  lovely  creature,  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  was  a  piece  of  himself,  and  was  to  be 
his  companion,  and  the  wife  of  his  covenant.  Hence 
some  have  fetched  an  argument  to  prove  that  glori¬ 
fied  saints  in  the  heavenly  paradise  shall  know  one 
another.  Further,  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of 
her,  he  gave  her  a  name,  not  peculiar  to  her,  but 
common  to  her  sex;  she  shall  be  called  woman, 
Isha,  a  she-man,  differing  from  man  in  sex  only, 
not  in  nature;  made  of  man,  and  joined  to  man. 

III.  The  institution  of  the  ordinance  of  marriage, 
and  the  settling  of  the  law  of  it,  v.  24.  The  sab¬ 
bath  and  marriage  were  two  ordinances  instituted  || 


in  innocency;  the  former  for  the  preservation  ol  the 
church,  the  latter,  for  the  preservation  of  the  world 
of  mankind.  It  appears  by  Matth.  19.  4,  5,  that  it 
was  God  himself  who  said  here,  ‘  ‘  A  man  must  leave 
all  his  relations,  to  cleave  to  his  wife;”  but  whether 
he  spake  it  by  Moses,  the  penman,  or  by  Adam, 
who  spake,  v.  23.  is  uncertain;  it  should  seem,  they 
arc  the  words  of  Adam,  in  God’s  name,  laying 
down  this  law  to  all  his  posterity.  1.  See  here.how 
great  the  virtue  of  a  divine  ordinance  is;  the  bonds 
of  it  are  stronger  even  than  those  of  nature.  T o 
whom  can  we  be  more  firmly  bound  than  to  the 
fathers  that  begat  us,  and  the  mothers  that  bare  us  ? 
Yet  the  son  must  quit  them,  to  be  joined  to  his  wife, 

1  and  the  daughter  forget  them,  to  cleave  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  Ps.  45.  10,  11.  2.  See  how  necessary  it  is 

that  children  should  take  their  parents’  consent 
along  with  them  in  their  marriage;  and  how  un¬ 
just  they  are  to  their  parents,  as  well  asundutiful,  if 
they  marry  without  it;  for  they  rob  them  of  their 
right  to  them,  and  interest  in  them,  and  alienate  it 
to  another,  fraudulently  and  unnaturally.  3.  See 
what  need  there  is  both  of  prudence  and  prayer  in 
the  choice  of  this  relation,  which  is  so  near  and  so 
lasting.  That  had  need  be  well-done,  which  is  to 
be  done  for  life.  4.  See  how  firm  the  bond  of  mar¬ 
riage  is,  not  to  be  divided  and  weakened  by  having 
many  wives,  (Mai.  2.  15.)  nor  to  be  broken  or  cut 
off  by  divorce,  for  any  cause,  but  fornication,  or  vo¬ 
luntary  desertion.  5.  See  how  dear  the  affection 
ought  to  be  between  husband  and  wife;  such  as 
there  is  to  our  own  bodies,  Eph.  5.  28.  They  two 
are  one  flesh;  let  them  then  be  one  soul. 

IV.  An  evidence  of  the  purity  and  innocency  of 
that  stat(j»wherein  our  first  parents  were  created,  v. 
25.  They  were  both  naked:  they  needed  no  clothes 
for  defence  against  cold  or  heat,  for  neither  could 
be  injurious  to  them;  they  needed  none  for  orna¬ 
ment,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these;  nay,  they  needed  none  for  decency, 
they  were  naked,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed; 
They  knew  not  what  shame  was,  so  the  Chaldee 
reads  it.  Blushing  is  now  the  colour  of  virtue,  but 
it  was  not  then  the  colour  of  innocency.  They  that 
had  no  sin  in  their  conscience,  might  well  have  no 
shame  in  their  faces,  though  they  had  no  clothes  to 
their  backs. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  story  of  this  chapter  is  perhaps  as  sad  a  storv  ^all 
things  considered)  as  any  we  have  in  all  the  Bib'e.  In 
the  foregoing  chapters,  we  have  had  the  pleasant  view 
of  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  our  first  parents,  the 
grace  and  favour  of  God,  and  the  peace  and  beauty  of 
the  whole  creation,  all  good,  very  good  :  but  here  the 
scene  is  altered.  We  have  here  an  account  of  the  sin 
and  misery  of  our  first  parents,  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
God  against  them,  the  peace  of  the  creation  disturbed, 
and  its  beauty  stained  and  sullied,  all  bad,  very  bad. 
How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  chang 
ed!  0  that  our  hearts  were  deeply  affected  with  this 
record!  For  we  are  all  nearly  concerned  in  it ;  letil 
not  be  to  us  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  general  contents 
of  this  chapter  we  have,  Rom.  5.  12.  By  one  man  sin  en 
teredinlo  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  pass 
edupon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  More  particu 
larlv,  we  have  here,  I.  The  innocent  tempted,  v.  1  . .  5 
II.  The  tempted  transgressing,  v.  6  ..  8.  III.  The  trails 
gressors  arraigned,  v.  9,  10.  IV.  Upon  their  arraign 
ment,  convicted,  v.  11  .  .  13.  V.  Upon  their  conviction, 
sentenced,  v.  14  . .  19.  VI.  After  sentence,  reprieved,  t. 
20,21.  VII.  Notwithstanding  their  reprieve,  executior 
in  part  done,  v.  22..  24.  And  werc^itnot  for  the  gra 
cious  intimations  here  given  of  redemption  by  the  pro 
mised  Seed,  they,  and  all  their  degenerate  guilty  racf 
had  been  left  in  endless  despair. 

l.\TOW  the  serpent  was  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  fieid  which 
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the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  | 
unto  the  Woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  1  2. 
And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden: 
3.  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 
die.  4.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  wo¬ 
man,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  :  5.  For  God 
doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

W e  have  here  an  account  of  the  temptation  with 
which  Satan  assaults  our  first  parents,  to  draw 
them  to  sin,  and  which  proved  fatal  to  them.  And 
here  observe, 

I.  The  tempter,  and  that  was  the  Devil,  in  the 
shape  and  likeness  of  a  serpent. 

1.  It  is  certain  it  was  the  Devil  that  beguiled  Eve, 
the  Devil  and  Satan  is  the  old  serpent,  Rev.  12.  9, 
a  malignant  spirit,  by  creation  an  angel  of  light,  and 
an  immediate  attendant  upon  God’s  throne;  but  by 
sin  become  an  apostate  from  his  first  state,  and  a 
rebel  against  God’s  crown  and  dignity.  Multitudes 
of  them  fell;  but  this  that  attacked  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  was  surely  the  prince  of  the  devils,  the 
ringleader  in  rebellion:  no  sooner  was  he  a  sinner 
than  he  was  a  Satan,  no  sooner  a  traitor  than  a 
tempter,  as  one  enraged  against  God  and  his  glory, 
and  envious  of  man  and  his  happiness.  He  knew  he 
could  not  destroy  man,  but  by  debauching  him. 
Balaam  could  not  curse  Israel,  but  he  could  tempt 
Israel,  Rev.  2.  14.  The  game  therefore  which  Sa¬ 
tan  had  to  play,  was,  to  draw  our  first  parents  to 
sin,  and  so  to  separate  between  them  and  their  God. 
Thus  the  Devil  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  murder¬ 
er,  and  the  great  mischief-maker.  The  whole  rac# 
of  mankind  had  here,  as  it  were,  but  one  neck,  and 
at  that  Satan  struck.  The  adversary  and  enemy  is 
that  wicked  one. 

2.  It  was  the  Devil  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 
Whether  it  was  only  the  visible  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  serpent,  as  some  think  those  were  of  which 
we  read,  Exod.  7.  12,  or  whether  it  was  a  real  liv¬ 
ing  serpent,  actuated  and  possessed  by  the  Devil,  is 
not  certain;  by  God’s  permission  it  might  be  either. 
The  Devil  chose  to  act  his  part  in  a  serpent,  (1.) 
Because  it  is  a  specious  creature,  has  a  spotted  dap¬ 
pled  skin,  and  then  went  erect.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
flying  sdrpent,  which  seemed  to  come  from  on  high 
as  a  messenger  from  the  upper  world,  one  of  the  Se¬ 
raphim;  for  the  fiery  serpents  were  flying,  Isa.  14. 
29.  Many  a  dangerous  temptation  comes  to  us  in 
gay  fine  colours  that  are  but  skin-deep,  and  seems 
to  come  from  above ;  for  Satan  can  seem  an  angel  of 
light.  And,  (2.)  Because  it  is  a  subtle  creature; 
that  is  here  taken  notice  of.  Many  instances  are 
given  of  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  both  to  do  mis¬ 
chief, 'and  to  secure  himself  in  it  when  it  is  done. 
We  are  bid  to  be  wise  as  serpents.  But  this  ser¬ 
pent,  as  actuated  by  the  Devil,  no  doubt,  was  more 
subtle  than  any  other;  for  the  Devil,  though  he  had 
lost  the  sanctity,  retains  the  sagacity,  of  an  angel, 
and  is  wise  to  do  evil.  He  knew  of  more  advantage 
by  making  use  of  the  serpent,  than  we  are  aware  of. 
Observe,  There  is  not  any  thing  by  which  the  Devil 
serves  himself  and  his  own  interest  more  than  by 
unsanctified  subtlety.  What  Eve  thought  of  this 
serpent  spe  iking  to  her,  we  are  not  likely  to  tell, 
when  I  !>■  fieve  she  herself  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  At  first,  perhaps,  she  supposed  it  might 
be  a  good  angel,  and  yet,  afterward,  might  suspect 


something  amiss.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gemile 
idolaters  did  many  of  them  worship  the  Devil  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  a  serpent;  thereby  avowing  their 
adherence  to  that  apostate  spirit,  and  wearing  his 
colours. 

II.  The  person  tempted  was  the  -woman ,  now 

alone,  and  at  a  distance  from  her  husband,  but  near 
the  forbidden  tree.  It  was  the  Devil’s  subtlety,  1. 
To  assault  the  weaker  vessel  with  his  temptations; 
though  perfect  in  her  kind,  yet  we  may  suppose  hoi 
inferior  to  Adam  in  knowledge,  and  strength,  ano 
presence  of  mind.  Some  think  Eve  received  the 
command,  not  immediately  from  God,  but  at  second 
hand  by  her  husband,  and  therefore  might  the  more 
easily  be  persuaded  to  discredit  it.  2.  It  was  his 
policy  to  enter  into  discourse  with  her,  when  she 
was  alone.  Had  she  kept  close  to  the  side  out  of 
which  she  was  lately  taken,  she  had  not  been  so 
much  exposed.  There  are  many  temptations  t<> 
which  solitude  gives  great  advantage;  but  the  com 
munion  of  saints  contributes  much  to  their  strength 
and  safety.  3.  He  took  advantage  by  finding  her 
near  the  forbidden  tree,  and,  probably,  gazing  upon 
the  fruit  of  it,  only  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  They 
that  would  not  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  must  not  come 
near  the  forbidden  tree.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it, 
Prov.  4.  15.  4.  Satan  tempted  Eve,  that  by  her  he 

might  tempt  Adam;  so  he  tempted  Job  by  his  wife, 
and  Christ  by  Peter.  It  is  his  policy  to  send  temp¬ 
tations  by  unsuspected  hands,  and  their’s  that  have 
most  interest  in  us  and  influence  upon  us. 

III.  The  temptation  itself,  and  the  artificial  man¬ 

agement  of  it.  We  are  often,  in  scripture,  told  of 
our  danger  by  the  temptations  of  Satan;  his  devices, 
2  Cor.  2.  11;  his  depths,  Rev.  2.  24;  his  wiles,  Eph. 
6.  11.  The  greatest  instances  we  have  of  them, 
were  in  his  tempting  of  the  two  Adams,  here,  and 
Matth.  4.  In  this,  he  prevailed;  but  in  that,  he  was 
baffled.  What  he  spake  to  them  of  whom  he  had 
no  hold  by  any  corruption  in  them,  he  speaks  in  us 
by  our  own  deceitful  hearts  and  their  carnal  reason¬ 
ings,  which  make  his  assaults  on  us  less  discernible, 
but  not  less  dangerous.  That  which  the  Devil  aim¬ 
ed  at,  was  to  persuade  Eve  to  eat  forbidden  fruit; 
and,  to  do  this,  he  took  the  same  method  that  he 
does  still.  1.  He  questions  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
no,  v.  1.  2.  He  denies  that  there  was  any  danger  in 

it,  v.  4.  3.  He  suggests  much  advantage  by  it,  v. 

5.  And  these  are  his  common  topics. 

1.  He  questions  whether  it  were  a  sin  or  no,  to 
eat  of  this  tree,  and  whether  really  the^  fruit  of  it 
were  forbidden.  Yea;  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not 
eat?  The  first  word  intimated  something  said  be¬ 
fore,  introducing  this,  and  with  which  it  is  connect¬ 
ed;  perhaps  some  discourse  Eve  had  with  herself, 
which  Satan  took  hold  of,  and  grafted  this  question 
upon.  In  the  chain  of  thoughts,  one  thing  strangely 
brings  in  another,  and  perhaps  something  bad  at  last 
Observe  here,  (1.)  He  does  not  discover  his  design 
at  first,  but  puts  a  question  which  seemed  innocent; 
“I  hear  a  piece  of  news,  pray,  is  it  true;  has  God 
forbidden  you  to  eat  of  this  tree  ?”  Thus  he  would 
begin  a  discourse,  and  draw  her  into  a  parley. 
Those  that  would  be  safe,  have  need  to  be  suspicious, 
and  shy  of  talking  with  the  tempter.  (2. )  He  quotes 
the  command  fallaciously,  as  if  it  were  a  prohibition, 
not  only  of  that  tree,  but  of  all;  God  had  said,  Gf 
every  tree  ye  may  eat,  except  one.  He,  by  aggra¬ 
vating  the  exception,  endeavours  to  invalidate  the 
concession;  Hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 
tree?  The  divine  law  cannot  be  reproached,  unless 
it  be  first  misrepresented.  (3. )  He  seems  to  speak 
it  tauntingly,  upbraiding  the  woman  with  her  shy¬ 
ness  of  meddling  with  that  tree;  as  IT  he  had  said, 
“You  are  so  nice  and  cautious,  and  so  very  precise 
because  God  has  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat.’  The  De¬ 
vil,  as  he  is  a  liar,  so  he  is  a  scoffer,  from  the  begin 
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nin:5;  and  the  scoffers  of  the  last  days  are  his  chil¬ 
dren.  (4.)  That  which  he  aimed  at  in  the  first 
onset,  was,  to  take  off  her  sense  of  the  obligation  of 
the  command.  “  Surely,  you  are  mistaken,  it  can¬ 
not  be  that  God  should  tie  you  out  from  this  tree; 
ne  would  not  do  so  unreasonable  a  thing.”  See 
Here,  That  it  is  the  subtlety  of  Satan  to  blemish  the 
reputation  of  the  divine  law,  as  uncertain,  or  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  so  to  draw  people  to  sin;  and  that 
it  is  therefore  our  wisdom  to  keep  up  a  firm  belief 
of,  and  a  high  respect  for,  the  command  of  God. 
Ha ,  God  said,  “  Ye  shall  not  lie,  nor  take  his  name 
in  rain,  nor  be  drunk,  &c. “  Yes,  I  am  sure  he 
has,  and  it  is  well  said,  and  by  his  grace  I  will  abide 
'  y  it,  whatever  the  tempter  suggests  to  the  con- 
•  rary.  ” 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  question,  the  woman  gives 
lim  a  plain  and  full  account  of  the  law  they  were 
under,  v.  2,  3.  Where  observe,  [1.]  It  was  her 
weakness  to  enter  into  discourse  with  the  serpent: 
she  might  have  perceived  by  his  question,  that  he 
had  no  good  design,  and  should  therefore  have 
smarted  back  with  a  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou 
ait  an  offence  to  me.  But  her  curiosity,  and  per¬ 
il,  ips  her  surprise,  to  hear  a  serpent  speak,  led  her 
into  further  talk  with  him.  Note,  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  treat  with  a  temptation,  which  ought  at 
first  to  be  rejected  with  disdain  and  abhorrence. 
The  garrison  that  sounds  a  parley,  is  not  far  from 
being  surrendered.  Those  that  would  be  kept  from 
harm,  must  keep  out  of  harm’s  way.  SeeProv.  14. 
7. — 19.  27.  [2.]  It  was  her  wisdom  to  take  notice 

of  the  liberty  God  had  granted  them,  in  answer  to 
his  sly  insinuation,  as  if  God  had  put  them  into  pa¬ 
radise,  only  to  tantalize  them  with  the  sight  of  fair 
but  forbidden  fruits.  “Yea,”  says  she,  “we  may 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  thanks  to  our  Maker, 
we  have  plenty  and  variety  enough  allowed  us.” 
Note,  To  prevent  our  being  uneasy  at  the  restraints 
of  religion,  it  is  good  often  to  take  a  view  of  the 
liberties  and  comforts  of  it.  [3.  ]  It  was  an  instance 
of  her  resolution,  that  she  adhered  to  the  command, 
and  faithfully  repeated  it,  as  of  unquestionable  cer¬ 
tainty,  “  God  hath  said,  I  am  confident  he  hath  said 
it,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree;”  and  that 
which  she  adds,  JVeither  shall  ye  touch  it,  seems  to 
have  been  with  a  good  intention,  not  (as  some  think) 
tacitly  to  reflect  upon  the  command  as  too  strict, 
C  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,)  but  to  make  a 
fence  about  it:  “  We  must  not  eat,  therefore  we  will 
not  touch.  It  is  forbidden  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  authority  of  the  prohibition  is  sacred  to  us.  ” 
[4.  ]  She  seems  a  little  to  waver  about  the  threaten¬ 
ing,  and  is  not  so  particular  and  faithful  in  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  as  of  the  precept.  God  had  said,  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die;  all 
she  makes  of  that  is,  Lest  ye  die.  Note,  Wavering 
faith,  and  wavering  resolutions  give  great  advantage 
to  the  tempter. 

2.  He  denies  that  there  was  any  danger  in  it; 
though  it  might  be  the  transgressing  of  a  precept, 
yet  it  would  not  be  the  incurring  of  a  penalty,  v.  4. 
Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  “  Ye  shall  not  dying  die,” 
so  the  word  is,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  God 
had  said.  Either,  (1.)  “It  is  not  certain  that  ye 
shall  die,”  so  some.  “  It  is  not  so  sure  as  ye  are 
made  to  believe  it  is.”  Thus  Satan  endeavours  to 
shake  that  which  he  cannot  overthrow,  and  invali¬ 
dates  the  force  of  divine  threatenings  by  questioning 
the  certainty  of  them;  and  when  once  it  is  supposed 
possible  that  there  may  be  falsehood  or  fallacy  in 
any  word  of  God,  a  door  is  then  opened  to  downright 
infidelity.  Satan  teaches  men  first  to  doubt,  and 
then  to  deny;  he  makes  sceptics  first,  and  so  by  de¬ 
grees  makes  them  atheists.  Or,  (2.)  “  It  is  certain 
ye  shall  not  die,”  so  others.  He  avers  his  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  same  phrase  of  assurance  that  God 


[  hath  used  in  ratifying  the  threatening..  He  began 
to  call  the  precept  in  question,  u.  1,  but  finding  that 
the  woman  adhered  to  that,  he  quitted  that  battery, 
and  made  his  second  onset  upon  the  threatening, 
where  he  perceived  her  to  waver;  for  he  is  quick  to 
spy  all  advantages,  and  to  attack  the  wall  v  here  it 
is  weakest,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  This  was  a  lie, 
a  downright  lie;  for,  [1.]  It  was  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  which  we  are  sure  is  true;  see  1  John 
2.  21,  27.  It  was  such  a  lie  as  gave  the  lie  to  Goa 
himself.  [2.]  It  was  contrary  to  his  own  know¬ 
ledge;  when  he  told  them  there  was  no  danger  in 
disobedience  and  rebellion,  he  said  that  which  he 
knew,  by  woeful  experience,  to  be  false.  He  had 
broken  the  law  of  his  creation,  and  had  found,  to  his 
cost,  that  he  could  not  prosper  in  it;  and  yet  he  tells 
our  first  parents  they  shall  not  die.  He  conceals  his 
own  misery,  that  he  might  draw  them  into  the  like: 
thus  he  still  deceives  sinners  into  their  own  ruin. 
He  tells  them,  though  they  sin  they  shall  not  die; 
and  gains  credit  rather  than  God,  who  tells  them, 
The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Now  hope  of  impunity 
is  a  great  support  to  all  iniquity,  and  impenitcncy  in 
it:  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  my  heart,  Deut.  29.  19. 

3.  He  promises  them  advantage  by  it,  v.  5.  Here 
he  follows  his  blow,  and  it  was  a  blow  at  the  root,  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  tree  we  are  branches  of.  He  not 
only  would  undertake  they  should  be  no  losers  by  it, 
thus  binding  himself  to  save  them  from  harm;  but 
(if  they  would  be  such  fools  as  to  venture  upon  the 
security  of  one  that  was  himself  become  a  bankrupt) 
he  undertakes  they  shall  be  gainers  by  it,  unspeaka¬ 
ble  gainers.  He  could  not  have  persuaded  them  to 
run  the  hazard  of  ruining  themselves,  if  he  had  not 
suggested  to  them  a  great  probability  of  mending 
themselves. 

(1.)  He  insinuates  to  them  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  they  would  make  by  eating  of  this  fruit.  And 
he  suits  the  temptation  to  the  pure  state  they  were 
now  in,  proposing  to  them,  not  any  carnal  pleasures 
t>r  gratifications,  but  intellectual  delights  and  satisfac¬ 
tions.  These  were  the  baits  with  which  he  cover¬ 
ed  his  hook.  [1.]  “  Your  eyes  shall  be  ofiened;  you 
shall  have  much  more  of  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
contemplation  than  now  you  have;  you  shall  fetch  a 
larger  compass  in  your  intellectual  views,  and  see 
further  into  things  than  now  you  do.”  He  speaks 
as  if  now  they  were  but  dim-sighted,  and  short¬ 
sighted,  in  comparison  of  what  they  would  be  then. 
[2.  ]  “  You  shall  be  as  gods,  as  Rlohim,  mighty  gods; 
not  only  omniscient,  but  omnipotent  too:” or,  “You 
shall  be  as  God  himself,  equal  to  him,  rivals  with 
him;  you  shall  be  sovereigns,  and  no  longer  subjects; 
self-sufficient,  and  no  longer  depending.  ”  A  most 
absurd  suggestion !  As  if  it  were  possible  for  crea¬ 
tures  of  yesterday  to  be  like  their  Creator  that  was 
from  eternity.  [3.  ]  “  You  shall  know  good  and  evil, 
that  is,  every  thing  that  is  desirable  to  be  known.  ” 
To  support  this  part  of  the  temptation,  he  abuses 
the  name  given  to  this  tree:  it  was  intended  to  teach 
the  practical  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  is,  of 
duty  and  disobedience;  and  it  would  prove  the  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  is,  of 
happiness  and  misery.  In  these  senses,  the  name 
of  the  tree  was  a  warning  to  them  not  to  eat  of  it; 
but  he  perverts  the  sense  of  it,  and  wrests  it  to  their 
destruction,  as  if  this  tree  would  give  them  a  specu¬ 
lative  notional  knowledge  of  the  natures,  kinds,  and 
originals,  of  good  and  evil.  And,  [4.]  All  this  pre¬ 
sently;  “  hi  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  you  will  find  a 
sudden  and  immediate  change  for  the  better.  ”  Now 
in  all  these  insinuations,  he  aims  to  beget  in  them. 
First,  Discontent  with  their  present  state,  as  if  it 
were  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  and  should  be 
Note,  No  condition  will  of  itself  bring  contentment, 
unless  the  mind  be  brought  to  it.  Adam  was  not 
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eui . ,  no  notin  paradise,  nur  the  angels  in  their  first  [ 
stale,  Jude  6.  Secondly,  Ambition  of  preferment, 
as  if  they  were  fit  to  be  gods.  Satan  had  ruined 
hirrtself  by  desiring  to  be  like  the  Most  High,  Isa. 
14.  12..  14,  and  therefore  seek  to  infect  our  first  pa¬ 
rents  with  the  same  desire,  that  he  might  ruin  them 
too. 

(2.)  He  insinuates  to  them  that  God  had  no  good 
design  upon  them,  in  forbidding  them  this  fruit. 

“  For  God  doth  know  how  much  it  will  advance 
you;  and  therefore,  in  envy  and  ill-will  to  you,  he 
hath  forbidden  it:”  as  if  he  durst  not  let  them  cat  of 
that  tree,  because  then  they  would  know  their  own 
strength,  and  would  not  continue  in  an  inferior  state, 
but  be  able  to  cope  with  him;  or  as  if  he  begrudg¬ 
ed  them  the  honour  and  happiness  which  their  eat¬ 
ing  of  that  tree  would  prefer  them  to.  H'iow,  [1.] 
This  was  a  great  affront  to  God,  and  tlicwhighest  in¬ 
dignity  that  could  be  done  him;  a  reproach  to  his 
power,  as  if  he  feared  his  creatures;  and  much  more 
a  reproach  to  his  goodness,  as  if  he  hated  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  and  would  not  have  those  whom 
he  has  made,  to  be  made  happy.  Shall  the  best  of 
men  think  it  strange  to  be  misrepresented  and  evil 
spoken  of,  when  God  himself  is  so  ?  Satan,  as  he  is 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  before  God,  so  he  ac¬ 
cuses  God  before  the  brethren ;  thus  he  sows  discord, 
and  is  the  father  of  them  that  do  so.  [2.  ]  It  was  a 
most  dangerous  snare  to  our  first  parents,  as  it  tend¬ 
ed  to  alienate  their  affections  from  God,  and  so  to 
withdraw  them  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  Thus 
still  the  Devil  draws  people  into  his  interest  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  them  hard  thoughts  of  God,  and  false 
hopes  of  benefit  and  advantage  by  sin.  Lot  us  there¬ 
fore,  in  opposition  to  him,  always  think  well  of  God 
as  the  best  good,  and  think  ill  of  sin  as  the  worst 
of  evils:  thus  let  us  resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  us. 

6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the 
tree  teas  good  for  food,  and  that  it  teas  plea¬ 
sant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof, 
and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  hus¬ 
band  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.  7.  And  the 
eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked ;  and  they 
sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  aprons.  8.  And  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden. 

Here  we  see  what  Eve’s  parley  with  the  tempter 
ended  in;  Satan,  at  length,  gains  his  point,  and  the 
strong  hold  is  taken  by  his  wiles.  God  tried  the 
obedience  of  our  first  parents  by  forbidding  them 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  Satan  does,  as  it  were, 
join  issue  with  God,  and  in  that  very  thing  under¬ 
takes  to  seduce  them  into  a  transgression ;  and  here 
we  find  how  he  prevailed,  God  permitting  it  for 
wise  and  holy  ends. 

I.  We  have  here  the  inducements  that  moved 
them  to  transgress.  The  woman  being  deceived 
by  the  tempter’s  artful  management,  was  ringleader 
in  the  transgression,  1  Tim.  2.  14.  She  was  first  in 
the  fault;  and  it  was  the  result  of  her  consideration, 
or  rather,  her  inconsideration. 

1.  She  saw  no  harm  in  this  tree,  more  than  in 
any  of  the  rest.  It  was  said  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  trees  with  which  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
planted,  that  they  were  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 


good  for  food,  ch.  2.  9.  Now,  in  her  eye,  this  was 
like  all  the  rest;  it  seemed  as  good  for  food  as  any 
of  them,  and  she  saw  nothing  in.  the  colour  of  its 
fruit,  that  threatened  death  or  danger;  it  was  as 
pleasant  to  the  sight  as  any  of  them,  and  therefore, 
“What  hurt  could  it  do  to  them?  Why  should 
this  be  forbidden  them  rather  than  any  of  the  rest?” 
Note,  When  there  is  thought  to  be  no  more  harm 
in  forbidden  fruit  than  in  other  fruit,  sin  lies  at  the 
door,  and  Satan  soon  carries  the  day.  Nay,  per¬ 
haps,  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  better  for  food,  more 
grateful  to  the  taste,  and  more  nourishing  to  the 
body,  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  to  her  eye  it  was 
more  pleasant  than  any.  We  are  often  betrayed 
into  snares  by  an  inordinate  desire  to  have  cur 
senses  gratified.  Or,  if  it  had  nothing  in  it  more 
inviting  than  the  rest,  yet  it  was  the  more  coveted, 
because  it  was  prohibited.  Whether  it  were  so  in 
her  or  not,  we  find  that  in  us,  that  is,  in  our  flesh, 
in  our  corrupt  nature,  there  dwells  a  strange  spirit 
of  contradiction,  Nitimur  in  vetitum — tie  desire 
what  is  prohibited. 

2.  She  imagined  more  virtue  in  this  tree  than  in 
any  of  the  rest;  that  it  was  a  tree  net  cnlv  not  to  be 
dreaded,  but  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  and 
therein  excelling  all  the  rest  of  the  trees.  This  she 
saw,  that  is,  she  perceived  and  understood  it  by 
what  the  Devil  had  said  to  her;  and  some  think  that 
she  saw  the  serpent  eat  of  that  tree,  and  that  lie 
told  her  he  thereby  had  gained  the  faculties  of 
speech  and  reason,  whence  she  inferred  its  power 
to  make  one  wise,  and  was  persuaded  to  think,  “  If 
it  made  a  brute  creature  rational,  why  might  it  not 
make  a  rational  creature  divine?”  See  here  how 
the  desire  of  unnecessary  knowledge,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  of  wisdom,  proves  hurtful  and  de¬ 
structive  to  many.  Our  first  parents,  who  knew  so 
much,  did  not  know  this,  that  they  knew'  enough 
Christ  is  a  Tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
(Col.  2.  3.  1  Cor.  1.  30.)  Let  us,  by  faith,  feed 
upon  him,  that  we  may  be  wise  to  salvation.  In 
the  heavenly  paradise,  the  tree  of  knowledge  will 
not  be  a  forbidden  tree;  for  there,  we  shall  know  as 
we  are  known;  let  us  therefore  long  to  be  there, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  exercise  ourselves  in 
things  too  high,  or  too  deep  for  us,  nor  covet  to  be 
wise -above  what  is  written. 

II.  The  steps  of  the  transgression;  no  steps  up¬ 
ward,  but  downward  toward  the  pit — steps  that 
took  hold  on  hell. 

1.  She  saw:  she  should  have  turned  away'  her 
eyes  from  beholding  vanity;  but  she  enters  into  temp¬ 
tation,  by  looking  with  pleasure  on  the  forbidden 
fruit.  Observe,  A  great  deal  of  sin  comes  in  -at  the 
eye.  At  those  window's  Satan  throws  in  those  fiery 
darts  which ’pierce  and  poison  the  heart.  The  eye 
affects  the  heart  with  guilt  as  w'ell  as  grief.  Let  us 
therefore,  with  holy  Job,  make  a  covenant  with  our 
eyes,  not  to  look  on  that  w'hich  we  are  in  danger  of 
lusting  after,  Prov.  23.  31.  Matth.  5.  28.  Let  the 
fear  of  God  be  always  to  us  for  a  covering  of  the 
eyes,  ch.  20.  16. 

2.  She  took:  it  was  her  own  act  and  deed.  The 
Devil  did  not  take  it,  and  put  it  into  her  mouth, 
whether  she  would  or  no;  but  she  herself  took  it. 
Satan  may  tempt,  but  he  cannot  force;  may  per¬ 
suade  us  to  cast  ourselves  down,  but  he  cannot  cast 
us  down,  Matth.  4.  6.  Eve’s  taking  was  stealing, 
like  Achan’s  taking  the  accursed  thing,  taking  that 
which  she  had  no  right  to.  Surely,  she  took  it  with 
a  trembling  hand. 

3.  She  did  eat:  when  she  looked,  perhaps  she  did 
not  intend  to  take,  or  when  she  took,  not  to  eat;  but 
it  ended  in  that.  Note,  The  way  of  sin  is  down¬ 
hill;  a  man  cannot  stop  himself  when  he  will:  the 
beginning  of  it  is  as  the  breaking  forth  of  water,  to 
which  it  "is  hard  to  sav,  “  Hitherto  thou  shalt  come 
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;tnd  no  further:”  Therefore  it  is  our  wisdom  to  sup¬ 
press  the  first  motions  o  ’  sin,  and  to  leave  it  off,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  meddled  with.  Obsta  principiis — JVip 
mischief  in  the  bud. 

4.  She  gave  also  to  her  husband  with  her:  it  is 
probable,  that  ne  was  not  with  her  when  she  was 
tempted;  surely  if  he  had,  he  would  have  interposed 
to  prevent  the  sin;  but  he  came  to  her  when  she 
had  eaten,  and  was  prevailed  with  by  her  to  eat 
likewise;  for  it  is  easier  to  learn  that  which  is  bad, 
than  to  teach  that  which  is  good.  She  gave  it  to 
him,  persuading  him  with  the  same  arguments  that 
the  serpent  had  used  with  her,  adding  this  to  all 
the  rest,  that  she  herself  had  eaten  of  it,  and  found 
it  so  far  from  being  deadly,  that  it  was  extremely 
pleasant  and  grateful:  stolen  waters  are  sweet.  She 
gave  it  to  him,  under  colour  of  kindness;  she  would 
not  eat  these  delicious  morsels  alone;  but  really  it 
was  the  greatest  unkindness  she  could  do  him. 
Or  perhaps  she  gave  it  to  him,  that  if  it  should 
prove  hurtful,  he  might  share  with  her  in  the  mi¬ 
sery;  which  indeed  looks  strangely  unkind,  and  yet 
may,  without:  difficulty,  be  supposed  to  enter  into 
the  heart  of  one  that  had  eaten  forbidden  fruit. 
Note,  Those  that  have  themselves  done  ill,  are 
commonly  willing  to  draw  in  others  to  do  the  same. 
As  was  the  Devil,  so  was  Eve,  no  sooner  a  sinner 
than  a  tempter. 

4.  He  did  eat,  overcome  by  his  wife’s  importu¬ 
nity.  It  is  needless  to  ask,  “What  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  Eve  only  had  transgress¬ 
ed?”  The  wisdom  of  God,  we  arc  sure,  would 
have  decided  the  difficulty  according  to  equity;  but, 
alas,  the  case  was  not  so;  Adam  also  did  eat. 
“  And  what  great  harm  if  he  did?”  sav  the  corrupt 
and  carnal  reasonings  of  a  vain  mind.  What  harm? 
Why,  there  was  in  it  disbelief  of  God’s  word,  to¬ 
gether  with  confidence  in  the  Devil’s ;  discontent  with 
his  presentstate;  pride  in  his  own  merits;  anambition 
of  the  honour  which  comes  not  from  God;  envy  at 
God’s  perfections;  and  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of 
the  body.  In  neglecting  the  tree  of  life  which  he  was 
allowed  to  eat  of,  and  eating  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  was  forbidden,  he  plainly  showed  a 
contempt  of  the  favoui’s  which  God  had  bestowed 
on  him,  and  a  preference  given  to  those  God  did’not 
see  fit  for  him.  He  would  be  both  his  own  carver, 
and  his  own  master;  would  have  what  he  pleased, 
and  do  what  he  pleased:  his  sin  was,  in  one  word, 
disobedience,  Rom.  5.  19;  disobedience  to  a  plain, 
easy,  and  express  command,  which,  probably,  he 
knew  to  be  a  command  of  trial.  He  sins  against 
great  knowledge,  against  many  mercies,  against 
light  and  love,  the  clearest  light,  and  the  dearest 
love,  that  ever  sinner  sinned  against.  He  had  no 
corrupt  nature  within  him  to  betray  him;  but  had  a 
freedom  of  will,  net  enslaved,  and  was  in  his  full 
strength,  not  weakened  or  impaired.  He  turned 
aside  quickly.  Some  think  he  fell  the  very  day  on 
which  he  was  made:  though  I  see  not  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  that  with  God’s  pronouncing  all  very  good,  in 
the  close  of  that  day:  others  suppose  he  fell  on  the 
sabbath-day;  the  better  day,  the  worse  deed:  how-  ; 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  he  kept  his  integrity  but  a  , 
very  little  while;  being  in  honour,  he  continued  not. 
But  the  greatest  aggravation  of  his  sin,  was,  that  he 
involved  all  his  posterity  in  sin  and  ruin  by  it.  God  j 
having  told  him  that  his  race  should  replenish  the  ! 
earth,  surely  he  could  not  but  know  that  he  stood  ; 
as  a  public  person,  and  that  his  disobedience  would 
be  fatal  to  all  his  seed;  and  if  so,  it  was  certainly  the 
greatest  treachery,  as  well  as  the  greatest  cruelty, 
that  ever  was.  The  human  nature  being  lodged 
entirely  in  our  first  parents,  from  henceforward  it 
could  not  biit  be  transmitted  from  them  under  an 
attainder  of  guilt,  a  stain  of  dishonour,  and  an  he¬ 
reditary  disease  of* sin  and  corruption.  And  can  we  i 


say,  then,  that  Adam’s  sin  had  but  little  harm  in  it  ? 

III.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  transgres¬ 
sion.  Shame  and  fear  seized  the  criminals,  if  iso 
facto — in  the  fact  itself;  these  came  into  the  world 
along  with  sin,  and  still  attend  it. 

1.  Shame  seized  them  unseen,  v.  7,  where  ob¬ 
serve, 

(1.)  The  strong  convictions  they  fell  under,  in 
their  own  bosoms;  The  eyes  of  them  both  were  open¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  meant  of  the  eyes  of  the  body;  those 
were  opened  before,  as  appears  by  this,  that  the 
sin  came  in  at  them;  Jonathan’s  eyes  were  enlight¬ 
ened  by  eating  forbidden  fruit,  1  Sam.  14.  27,  that 
is,  he  was  refreshed  and  revived  by  it;  but  their 's 
were  not  so.  Nor  is  it  meant  of  any  advances  made 
hereby  in  true  knowledge;  but  the  eyes  of  their 
consciences  were  opened,  their  hearts  smote  them 
for  what  #iey  had  done.  Now,  when  it  was  too 
late,  they  saw  the  folly  of  eating  forbidden  fruit 
They  saw  the  happiness  they  had  fallen  from,  and 
the  misery  they  were  fallen  into.  They  saw  a  loving 
God  provoked,  his  grace  and  favour  forfeited,  his 
likeness  and  image  lost,  dominion  over  the  creature  s 
gone.  They  saw  their  natures  corrupted  and  de¬ 
praved,  and  felt  a  disorder  in  their  own  spirits 
which  they  had  never  before  been  conscious  of. 
They  saw  a  law  in  their  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  their  minds,  and  captivating  them  both 
to  sin  and  wrath.  They  saw,  as  Balaam,  when  hit- 
eyes  were  opened,  (Numb.  22.  31.)  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and  His  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand;  and  perhaps  they  saw  the  serpent  that 
had  abused  them,  insulting  over  them.  The  text 
tells  us,  they  saw  that  they  were  naked,  that  is,  [1.] 
That  they  were  stripped,  deprived  of  all  the  hon¬ 
ours  and  joys  of  their  paradise  state,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  that  might  justly  be  expected 
from  an  angry  Gcd;  they  were  disarmed,  their 
defence  was  departed  from  them.  [2.]  That  they 
were  shamed,  for  ever  shamed,  before  God  and 
angels;  they  saw  themselves  disrobed  of  all  their 
ornaments  and  ensigns  of  honour,  degraded  from 
their  dignity,  and  disgraced  in  the  highest  degrci  , 
laid  open  to  the  contempt  and  reproach  of  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  their  own  consciences.  Now,  set 
here,  First,  what  a  dishonour  and  disquietment  sin 
is;  it  makes  mischief  wherever  it  is  admitted,  sets 
men  against  themselves,  disturbs  their  peace,  and 
destroys  all  their  comforts:  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
have  shame,  either  the  shame  of  true  repentance 
which  ends  in  glory,  or  that  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt,  to  which  the  wicked  shall  rise  at  the 
great  day:  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  Se- 
condly.  What  a  deceiver  Satan  is;  he  told  our  first 
parents,  when  he  tempted  them,  that  their  eyes 
should  be  opened;  and  so  they  were,  but  not  as  they 
understood  it;  they  were  opened,  to  their  shame 
and  grief,  not  to  their  honour  or  advantage.  There¬ 
fore,  when  he  speaks  fair,  believe  him  not.  The 
most  malicious  mischievous  liars  vjften  excuse  them¬ 
selves  with  this,  that  they  are  only  equivocations; 
but  God  will  not  so  excuse  them. 

(2.  )  The  sorry  shift  they  made,  to  palliate  these 
convictions,  and  to  arm  themselves  against  them; 
they  sewed,  or  platted  fig-leaves  together;  and,  to 
cover,  at  least,  part  of  their  shame  from  one  an* 
other,  they  made  themselves  aprons.  See  here  what 
is  commonly  the  folly  of  those  that  have  sinned. 
[1.]  That  they  are  more  solicitous  to  save  their 
credit  before  men,  than  to  obtain  their  pardon  from 
God;  they  are  backward  to  confess  their  sin,  and 
very  desirous  to  conceal  inasmuch  as  maybe;  1 
have  sinned,  yet  honour  me.  [2.]  That  the  excuses 
men  make,  to  cover  and  extenuate  their  sins,  are 
vain  and  frivolous;  like  the  aprons  of  fig-leaves, 
they  make  the  matter  never  the  better,  but  the 
worse;  the  shame,  thus  hid,  becomes  the  mor< 
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shameful:  yet  thus  we  are  all  apt  to  cover  our  trans¬ 
gressions  as  Adam,  Job  31.  33. 

2,  /'ear  seized  them  immediately  upon  their  eat¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit,  v.  8.  Observe  here, 

(1.)  What  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  their 
fear;  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  oj  the  day.  It  was  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Judge,  that  put  them  into  a  fright: 
and  yet  he  came  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  it  for¬ 
midable  only  to  guilty  consciences.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  came  in  a  human  shape,  arid  that  he  who 
judged  the  world  now,  was  the  same  that  shall 
judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  even  that  man 
whom  God  has  ordained:  he  appeared  to  them  now, 
(it  should  seem,)  in  no  other  similitude  than  that 
in  which  they  had  seen  him  when  he  put  them  into 
paradise;  for  he  came  to  convince  and  humble  them, 
not  to  amaze  and  terrify  them.  He  came  into  the 
garden,  not  descending  immediately  from  Heaven 
m  their  view,  as  afterward  on  mount  Sinai,  (making 
either  thick  darkness  his  pavilion,  or  the  flaming 
fire  his  chariot,)  but  he  came  into  the  garden,  as 
one  that  was  still  willing  to  be  familiar  with  them. 
He  came  walking,  not  running,  not  riding  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  but  walking  deliberately,  as  one 
slow  Uf  anger;  teaching  us,  when  we  are  ever  so 
much  provoked,  not  to  be  hot  or  hasty,  but  to  speak 
and  act  considerately,  and  not  rashly.  He  came  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  not  in  the  night,  when  all  fears 
are  doubly  fearful,  nor  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  he 
came  not  in  the  heat  of  his  anger;  Fury  is  not  in 
him,  Isa.  27.  4.  Nor  did  he  come  suddenly  upon 
them;  but  they  heard  his  voice  at  soiwylistance, 
giving  them  notice  of  his  coming,  and,  probably,  it 
was  a  still  small  voice,  like  that  in  which  he  came 
to  inquire  after  Elijah.  Some  think  they  heard  him 
discoursing  with  himself  concerning  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  the  judgment  now  to  be  passed  upon 
him;  perhaps,  as  he  did  concerning  Israel,  Hos.  11. 
8,  9.  Hono  shall  I  give  thee  up?  Or  rather,  they 
heard  him  calling  for  them,  and  coming  toward 
them. 

(2.)  What  was  the  effect  and  evidence  of  their 
fear;  they  hid  themselves  from  the  / rresence  of  the 
Lord  God:  a  sad  change!  '  Before  they  had  sinned, 
if  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  coming 
toward  them,  they  would  have  run  to  meet  him,  and 
with  a  humble  joy  welcomed  his  gracious  visits;  but 
now  that  it  was  otherwise,  God  was  become  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  them,  and  then,  no  marvel  that  they  were 
become  a  terror  to  themselves,  and  full  of  confu¬ 
sion;  their  own  "consciences  accused  them,  and  set 
their  sin  before  them  in  its  colours;  their  fig-leaves 
failed  them,  and  would  do  them  no  service;  God 
was  come  forth  against  them  as  an  enemy,  and  the 
whole  creation  was  at  war  with  them;  and  as  yet, 
they  knew  not  of  any  mediator  between  them  and 
an  angry  God,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.  In  this  fright, 
they  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes;  having  of¬ 
fended,  they  fled  for  the  same.  Knowing  them¬ 
selves  guilty,  they  durst  not  stand  a  trial,  but  ab¬ 
sconded,  and  fled  from  justice.  See  here, 

[1.1  The  falsehood  of  the  tempter,  and  the  frauds 
and  the  fallacies  of  his  temptations:  he  promised 
them  they  should  be  safe,  but  now  they  cannot  so 
much  as  think  themselves  so;  he  said  they  should 
not  die,  and  yet  now  they  are  forced  to  fly  for  their 
lives;  he  promised  them  they  should  be  advanced, 
but  they  see  themselves  abased,  never  did  they 
seem  so  little  as  now;  he  promised  them  they  should 
be  knowing,  but  they  see  themselves  at  a  loss,  and 
know  not  so  much  as  where  to  hide  themselves;  he 
promised  them  they  should  be  as  gods,  great,  and 
bold,  and  daring,  but  they  arc  as  criminals  disco¬ 
vered,  trembling,  pale,  and  anxious  to  escape:  they 
•vould  not  be  subjects,  and  so  they  are  prisoners. 
Vol.  i.— F 


[2.]  The  folly  of  sinners,  to  tlnnk  it  either  possible, 
or  desirable,  to  hide  themselves  from  God:  can  the> 
conceal  themselves  from  the  Father  of  lights?  Ps. 
139.  7,  8tc.  Jer.  23.  24.  Will  they  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Fountain  of  life,  who  alone  can  give 
help  and  happiness?  Jon.  2.  8.  [3.]  The  fears  that 

attend  sin;  all  that  amazing  fear  oi  God’s  appear¬ 
ances,  the  accusations  of  conscience,  the  approaches 
of  trouble,  the  assaults  of  inferior  creatures,  and 
the  arrests  of  death  which  is  common  among  men, 
all  these  are  the  effect  of  sin.  Adam  and  Eve,  wh< 
were  partners  in  the  sin,  were  sharers  in  the  shame 
and  fear  that  attended  it;  and  though  hand  joined  in 
hand,  (hands  so  lately  joined  in  marriage,)  yet 
could  they  not  animate  or  fortify  one  another:  mi¬ 
serable  comforters  they  were  become  to  each  ether! 

9.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam, 
and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou?  10. 
And  he.  said,  J  heard  thy  voice  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  1  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked  ; 
and  I  hid  myself. 

We  have  here  the  arraignment  of  these  desert¬ 
ers  before  the  righteous  judge  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  though  he  is  not  tied  to  observe  formalities, 
yet  proceeds  against  them  with  all  possible  fairness, 
that  he  may  be  justified  when  he  speaks.  Observe 
here, 

1.  The  startling  question  with  which  God  pur¬ 
sued  Adam,  and  arrested  him,  Where  art  thou? 
Not  as  if  God  did  not  know  where  he  was; 
but  thus  he  would  enter  the  process  against  him. 
“Come,  where  is  this  foolish  man?”  Some  make 
it  a  bemoaning  question,  “  Poor  Adam,  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  thee?”  “  Alas  for  thee!”  (so  some  read 
it,)  “  How  art  thou  fallen,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn¬ 
ing!  Thou  that  wast  my  friend  and  favourite, 
whom  I  have  done  so  much  for,  and  would  have 
done  so  much  more  for;  hast  thou  now  forsaken  me, 
and  ruined  thyself?  Is  it  come  to  this?”  It  is  ratliei 
an  upbraiding  question,  in  order  to  his  conviction 
and  humiliation.  Where  art  thou?  Not,  In  what 
/dace,  but,  In  what  conditio n?  “Is  this  all  thou 
hast  gotten  by  eating  forbidden  fruit?  Thru  that 
wouldest  vie  with  me,  dost  thou  now  fly  from  me?” 
Note,  (1.)  Those  who  by  sin  have  gone’  astray  from 
God,  should  seriously  consider  where  they  arc; 
they  are  afar  off  from  all  good,  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  in  bondage  to  Satan,  and  in  the  high  road 
to  utter  ruin.  This  inquiry  after  Adam  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  gracious  pursuit  in  kindness  to 
him,  and  in  order  to  his  recovery.  If  God  had  not 
called  to  him,  to  reclaim  him,  his  condition  had  been 
as  desperate  as  that  of  fallen  angels;  this  lost  sheep 
had  wandered  endlessly,  if  the  good  shepherd  h:( 
not  sought  after  him,  to  bring  him  back,  and  in 
order  to  that,  reminded  him  where  he  was,  where 
he  should  not  be,  and' where  he  could  not  be,  either 
happy  or  easy.  Note,  (2.)  If  sinners  will  but  con¬ 
sider  where  they  are,  they  will  not  rest  till  they  re¬ 
turn  to  God. 

2.  The  trembling  answer  which  Adam  gave  to 
this  question,  x>.  10,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden, 
and  I  was  afraid:  he  does  not  own  his  guilt,  and 
yet  in  effect  confesses  it,  by  owning  his  shame  and 
fear;  but  it  is  the  common  fault  and  folly  of  those 
that  have  done  an  ill  thing,  when  they  are  ques¬ 
tioned  about  it,  to  acknowledge  no  more  than  what 
is  so  manifest  that  they  cannot  deny  it.  Adam  was 
afraid,  because  he*  was  naked;  not  only  unarmed, 
and  therefore  afraid  to  contend  with  God,  but  un¬ 
clothed,  and  therefore  afraid  so  much  as  to  appear 
before  him.  We  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  ap¬ 
proaching  to  God,  if  we  be  not  clothed  and  fenced 
with  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  for  nothing  but 
that,  will  be  armour  of  proof,  and  cover  the  shame 
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of  our  nakedness.  Let  us  therefore  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  draw  near  with  humble 
boldness. 

11.  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou 
shouldest  not  eat?  12.  And  the  man  said, 
The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 
1 3.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  wo¬ 
man,  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done? 
And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled 
me,  and  I  did  eat. 

We  have  here  the  offenders  found  guilty  by  their 
own  confession,  and  yet  endeavouring  to  excuse  and 
extenuate  their  fault;  they  could  not  confess  and 
justify  what  they  had  done,  but  they  confess  and 
palliate  it.  Observe, 

I.  How  their  confession  was  extorted  from  them: 
God  put  it  to  the  man,  x>.  11,  Who  told  thee  that 
thou  wast  naked?  “How  earnest  thou  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  thy  nakedness  as  thy  shame?”  Hast  thou 
eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree?  Note,  Though  God 
knows  “all  our  sins,  yet  he  will  know  them  from  us, 
and  requires  from  us  an  ingenuous  confession  of 
them;  not  that  he  may  be  informed,  but  that  we 
may  be  humbled.  In  this  examination,  God  reminds 
him  of  the  command  he  had  given  him:  “I  com¬ 
manded  thee  not  to  eat  of  it,  I  thy  Maker,  I  thy  Mas¬ 
ter,  I  thy  Benefactor;  I  commanded  thee  to  the  con¬ 
trary.”  Sin  appears  most  plain,  and  most  sinful,  in 
the  glass  of  the  commandment,  therefore  God  here 
sets  it  before  Adam ;  and  in  it  we  should  see  our  faces. 
The  question  put  to  the  woman,  was,  v.  13,  What 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  “Wilt  thou  also  own 
thy  fault,  and  make  confession  of  it?  And  wilt 
thou  see  what  an  evil  thing  it  was?”  Note,  It  con¬ 
cerns  those  who  have  eaten  forbidden  fruit  them¬ 
selves,  and  especially  those  who  have  enticed  others 
to  it  likewise,  seriously  to  consider  what  they  have 
done.  In  eating  forbidden  fruit,  we  have  offended 
a  great  and  gracious  God,  broken  a  just  and  righte¬ 
ous  law,  violated  a  sacred  and  most  solemn  cove¬ 
nant,  and  wronged  our  own  precious  souls  by 
forfeiting  God’s  favour,  and  exposing  ourselves  to 
his  wrath  and  curse:  in  enticing  others  to  it,  we  do 
the  Devil’s  work,  make  ourselves  guilty  of  other 
men’s  sins,  and  accessary  to  their  ruin.  What  is 
this  that  we  have  done? 

II.  How  their  crime  was  extenuated  by  them  in 
their  confession.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  plead  not 
guilty ;  the  show  of  their  countenances  testified 
against  them,  therefore  they  become  their  own  ac¬ 
cusers.  I  did  eat,  says  the  man,  “And  so  did  I,” 
says  the  woman:  for  when  God  judges,  he  will  over¬ 
come  :  but  these  do  not  look  like  penitent  confes¬ 
sions;  for  instead  of  aggravating  the  sin,  and  taking 
shame  to  themselves,  they  excuse  the  sin,  and  lay 
the  shame  and  blame  on  others. 

1.  Adam  lays  all  the  blame  upon  his  wife.  “  She 
ave  me  of  the  tree,  and  pressed  me  to  eat  it,  which 
did,  only  to  oblige  her;”  a  frivolous  excuse.  He 
ought  to  have  taught  her,  not  to  have  been  taught 
by  her;  and  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  he  must  be  ruled  by,  his  God  or 
his  wife.  Learn  hence,  never  tp  be  brought  to  sin 
by  that  which  will  not  bring  us  Off  in  the  judgment: 
let  not  that  bear  us  up  in  the  commission,  which 
will  not  bear  us  out  in  the  trial:  let  us  therefore 
nevqr  be  overcome  by  importunity  to  act  against 
our  consciences,  nor  ever  displease  God,  to  please 
the  best  friend  we  have  in  the  world.  But  this  is 
pot  the  worst  of  it;  he  not  only  lays  the  blame  upon 


;  n.s  wife,  but  expresses  it  so  as  tacitly  to  reflect  ot. 
1  God  himself:  “It  is  the  woman  which  thou  gavest 
me,  and  gavest  to  be  with  me  as  my  companion,  my 
guide,  and  my  acquaintance;  she  gave  me  of  the  tree 
else  I  had  not  eaten  of  it.  ”  Thus  he  insinuates  that 
God  was  accessary  to  his  sin:  he  gave  him  the  wo¬ 
man,  and  she  gave  him  the  fruit;  so  that  he  seemed 
to  have  it  but  at  one  remove  from  God’s  own  hand. 
Note,  There  is  a  strange  proneness  in  those  that  are 
tempted,  to  say  they  are  tempted  of  Gcd;  as  if  our 
abusing  of  God’s  gifts  would  excuse  our  violation  of 
God’s  laws.  God  gives  us  riches,  honours,  and  re 
lations,  that  we  may  serve  him  cheerfully  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them;  but  if  we  take  occasion  from 
them  to  sin  against  him,  instead  of  blaming  Provi¬ 
dence  for  putting  us  into  such  a  condition,  we  must 
blame  ourselves  for  perverting  the  gracious  designs 
of  Providence  therein. 

2.  Eve  lays  all  the  blame  upon  the  serpent;  The 
ser/ient  beguiled  me.  Sin  is  a  brat  that  nobody  is 
willing  to  own;  a  sign  that  it  is  a  scandalous  thing. 
Those  that  are  willing  enough  to  take  the  pleasur* 
and  profit  of  sin,  are  backward  enough  to  take  the 
blame  and  shame  of  it.  “The  serpent,  that  subtle 
creature  of  thy  making,  which  thou  didst  permit  to 
come  into  paradise  to  us,  he  beguiled  me,”  of,  made 
me  to  err;  for  our  sins  are  our  errors.  Learn  hence, 
(1.)  That  Satan’s  temptations  are  all  beguilings,  his 
arguments  are  all  fallacies,  his  allurements  are  all 
cheats;  when  he  speaks  fair,  believe  him  net.  Sin 
deceives  us,  and,  by  deceiving,  cheats  us.  It  is  by 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  that  the  heart  is  hardened; 
see  Rom.  7.  11.  Heb.  3.  13.  (2.)  That  though  Sa¬ 

tan’s  subtlety  drew  us  into  sin,  yet  it  will  not  justify 
us  in  sin :  though  he  is  the  tempter,  we  are  the  sin¬ 
ners;  and  indeed  it  is  our  own  lust  that  draws  us 
aside  and  entices  us.  Jam.  1.  14.  Let  it  not  there¬ 
fore  lessen  our  sorrow  and  humiliation  for  sin,  that 
we  are  beguiled  into  it;  but  rather  let  it  increase 
our  self-indignation,  that  we  should  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  beguiled  by  a  known  cheat  and  a  sworn  ene¬ 
my.  Well,  this  is  all  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  have 
to  say,  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  and  exe¬ 
cution  awarded,  according  to  law;  and  this  all  is 
next  to  nothing,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  no¬ 
thing. 

1 4.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  ser 
pent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  arl 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the  days  of 
thy  life.  15.  And  1  will  put  enmity  be 
tween  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 

The  prisoners  being  found  guilty  by  their  own 
confession,  beside  the  personal  '  and  infallible 
knowledge  of  the  Judge,  and  nothing  material 
being  offered  in  arrest  of  judgment,  God  imme¬ 
diately  proceeds  to  pass  sentence;  and,  in  these 
verges,  he  begins  (where  the  sin  began)  dith  the 
serpent.  God  did  not  examine  the  sei-pent,  nor 
ask  him  what  he  had  done,  or  why  he  did  it;  but 
immediately  sentenced  him,  1.  Because  he  was  al¬ 
ready  convicted  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  his 
malice  and  wickedness  were  notorious,  not  found 
by  secret  search,  but  openly  avowed  and  declared 
as  Sodom’s.  2.  Because  he  was  to  be  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  hope  of  pardon;  and  why  should 
any  thing  be  said  to  convince  and  humble  him,  who 
was  to  find  no  place  for  repentance?  His  wound 
was  not  searched,  because  it  was  not  to  be  cured. 
Some  think  the  condition  ot  the  fallen  angels  was 
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not  declared  desperate  and  helpless,  until  now  that 
they  had  seduced  man  into  the  rebellion. 

The  sentence  passed  upon  the  tempter  may  be 
considered, 

I.  As  lighting  upon  the  serpent,  the  brute-crea¬ 
ture  which  Satan  made  use  of,  which  was,  as  the 
rest,  made  for  the  service  of  man,  but  was  now 
abused  to  his  hurt;  therefore,  to  testify  a  displeasure 
against  sin,  and  ajealousy  for  the  injured  honour  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  God  fastens  a  curse  and  reproach 
upon  the  serpent,  and  makes  it  to  groan ,  being 
burlhened,  2  Cor.  5.  4.  The  Devil’s  instruments 
must  share  in  the  Devil’s  punishments;  thus  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked,  though  only  instruments  of 
unrighteousness,  shall  partake  of  everlasting  tor¬ 
ments  with  the  soul,  the  principal  agent.  Even  the 
ox  that  killed  a  man,  must  be  stoned,  Exod.  21.  28, 
29.  See  here,  how  God  hates  sin,  and  especially 
how  much  displeased  he  is  with  those  that  entice 
others  into  sin:  it  is  a  perpetual  brand  upon  Jerobo¬ 
am’s  name,  that  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  Now, 

1.  The  serpent  is  here  laid  under  the  curse  of 
God;  Thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle;  even  the 
creeping  things,  when  God  made  them,  were  bless¬ 
ed  of  him,  ch.  1.  22,  but  sin  turned  the  blessing  into 
a  curse.  The  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any 
beast  of  the  field ,  v.  1,  and  here,  cursed  above  every 
beast  in  the  field:  unsanctified  subtlety  often  proves 
a  great  curse  to  a  man;  and  the  more  crafty  men 
are  to  do  evil,  the  more  mischief  they  do,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  shall  receive  the  greater  damna¬ 
tion.  Subtle  tempters  are  the  most  accursed  crea¬ 
tures  under  the  sun. 

2.  Pie  is  here  laid  under  man’s  reproach  and  en¬ 
mity.  (1.)  He  is  to  be  for  ever  looked  upon  as  a 
vile  and  despicable  creature,  and  a  proper  object  of 
scorn  and  contempt;  “  Upon  thy  belly  thou  shall  go, 
no  longer  upon  feet,  or  half  erect,  but  thou  shalt 
crawl  along,  thy  belly  cleaving  to  the  earth;”  an 
expression  of  a  very  abject  miserable  condition, 
Ps.  44.  25;  “and  thou  shalt  not  avoid  eating  dust 
with  thy  meat.”  His  crime  was,  that  he  tempted 
Eve  to  eat  that  which  she  should  not;  his  punish¬ 
ment  was,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  eat  that 
which  he  would  not  Dust  thou  shalt  eat;  denoting 
not  only  a  base  and  despicable  condition,  but  a  mean 
and  pitiful  spirit:  it  is  said  of  those  whose  courage 
is  departed  from  them,  that  they  lick  the  dust  like  a 
serpent,  Mic.  7.  17.  How  sad  it  is,  that  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  curse  should  be  the  covetous  worldling’s 
choice,  whose  character  it  is,  that  they  pant  after 
the  dust  of  the  earth'.  Amos  2.  7.  These  Choose 
their  own  delusions,  and  so  shall  their  doom  be.  (2. ) 
He  is  to  be  for  ever  looked  upon  as  a  venomous 
noxious  creature,  and  a  proper  object  of  hatred  and 
detestation:  1  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman.  The  inferior  creatures  being  made  for 
man,  it  was  a  curse  upon  any  of  them,  to  be  turned 
against  man,  and  man  against  them;  and  this  is 
part  of  the  serpent’s  curse.  The  serpent  is  hurtful 
to  man,  and  often  bruises  his  heel,  because  it  can 
reach  no  higher;  nay  notice  is  taken  of  his  biting 
the  horses’  heels,  ch.  49.  17.  But  man  is  victori¬ 
ous  over  the  serpent,  and  bruises  his  head,  that  is, 
gives  him  a  mortal  wound,  aiming  to  destroy  the 
whole  genei  ation  of  vipers.  It  is  the  effect  of  this 
-,urse  upon  the  serpent,  that  though  that  creature 
s  subtle  and  very  dangerous,  yet  it  prevails  not,  (as 
it  would  if  God  gave  it  commission,)  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  mankind;  but  this  fear  of  serpents  is  much 
reduced  by  that  promise  of  God  to  his  people,  Ps. 
91.  13,  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the 
adder,  and  that  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  Mark  16. 
18,  They  shall  take  up  serpents;  witness  Paul,  who 
was  unhurt  by  the  viper  that  fastened  upon  his  hand. 
Observe  here,  that  the  serpent  and  the  woman  had 
)ust  now  been  very  familiar  and  friendly  in  discourse 


t  jl  about  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  a  wonderful  agree¬ 
ment  there  was  between  them;  but  here  they  are 
;  irreconcilably  set  at  variance.  Note,  Sinful  friend- 
[  ships  justly  end  in  mortal  feuds:  those  that  unite  in 
-  j  wickedness,  will  not  unite  long. 

:  ;  II.  This  sentence  may  be  considered  as  levelled 
7  at  the  Devil,  who  only  made  use  of  the  serpent,  as 
•'  |  his  vehicle  in  this  appearance,  but  was  himself  the 
principal  agent.  He  that  spoke  through  the  ser- 
i  pent’s  mouth,  is  here  struck  at  through  the  ser- 
•  pent’s  side,  and  is  principally  intended  in  the  sen- 
;  tence,  which,  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  has  a 
■  dark  side  toward  the  Devil,  and  a  bright  side  to¬ 
ward  our  first  parents  and  their  seed.  Great  things 
are  contained  in  these  words. 

1.  A  perpetual  reproach  is  here  fastened  upon 
that  great  enemy  both  to  God  and  man.  Under 
the  cover  of  the  serpent,  he  is  here  sentenced  to  be, 
(1.)  Degraded  and  accursed  of  God.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  pride  was  the  sin  that  turned  angels  into 
devils,  which  is  here  justly  punished  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  mortifications  couched  under  the  mean  Cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  seipent  crawling  on  his  belly,  and 
licking  the  dust.  How  art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer l 
He  that  would  be  above  God,  and  would  head  a  re¬ 
bellion  against  him,  is  justly  exposed  here  to  con¬ 
tempt,  and  lies  to  be  trodden  on;  a  man’s  pride  will 
bring  him  low,  and  God  will  humble  those  that  will 
not  humble  themselves.  (2.)  Detested  and  abhorred 
of  all  mankind;  even  those  that  are  really  seduced 
into  his  interest,  yet  profess  a  hatred  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  him;  and  all  that  are  born  of  God,  make 
it  their  constant  care  to  keep  themselves,  that  that 
wicked  one  touch  them  not,  1  John  5.  18.  He  is 
here  condemned  to  a  state  of  war  and  irreconcilable 
enmity.  13.)  Destroyed  and  ruined,  at  last,  by  the 
great  Redeemer ,  signified  by  the  breaking  of  his 
head;  his  subtle  politics  shall  be  all  baffled,  his 
usurped  power  shall  be  entirely  crushed,  and  he 
shall  be  for  ever  a  captive  to  the  injured  honour  of 
the  divine  sovereignty:  by  being  told  of  this  now, 
he  was  tormented  before  the  time. 

2.  A  perpetual  quarrel  is  here  commenced  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Devil  among  men;  war  is  proclaimed  between  the 
Seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  seipent. 
That  war  in  Heaven  between  Michael  and  the  Dra¬ 
gon  began  now.  Rev.  12.  7.  It  is  the  fruit  of  this 
enmity,  (1.)  That  there  is  a  continual  conflict  be¬ 
tween  grace  and  corruption  in  the  hearts  of  God’s 

eople:  Satan,  by  their  corruptions,  assaults  them, 
uffets  them,  sifts  them,  and  seeks  to  devour  them; 
they,  by  the  exercise  of  their  graces,  resist  him, 
wrestle  with  him,  quench  his  fiery  darts,  force  him 
to  flee  from  them.  Heaven  and  hell  can  never  be 
reconciled,  nor  light  and  darkness;  no  more  can  Sa¬ 
tan  and  a  sanctified  soul,  for  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other.  (2. )  That  there  is  likewise  a  con¬ 
tinual  struggle  between  the  wicked  and  the  godly  in 
this  world.  They  that  love  God,  account  those  their 
enemies,  that  hate  him,  Ps.  139.  21,  22.  And  all  the 
rage  and  malice  of  persecutors  against  the  people 
of  God,  are  the  fruit  of  this  enmity,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  while  there  is  a  godly  man  on  this  side  heaven, 
and  a  wicked  man  on  this  side  hell;  Marvel  not 
therefore,  if  the  world  hate  you,  1  John  3.  13. 

3.  A  gracious  promise  is  here  made  of  Christ,  as 
the  Deliverer  of  fallen  man  from  the  power  of 
Satan;  though  it  was  expressed  to  the  serpent,  yet 
it  was  expressed  in  the  hearing  of  our  first  parents, 
who,  doubtless,  took  the  hints  of  grace  here  given 
them,  and  saw  a  door  of  hope  opened  to  them ;  else, 
the  following  sentence  upon  themselves  would  have 
overwhelmed  them.  Here  was  the  dawning  of  the 
gospel-day:  no  sooner  was  the  wound  given,  than 
the  remedy  was  provided  and  revealed;  here,  in 
the  head  of  the  book,  as  the  word  is,  (Heb.  10.  7 A 


in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  it  is  written  of  Christ, 
that  he  should  do  the  will  of  God.  By  faith  in  this 
promise,  we  have  reason  to  think,  our  first  parents, 
md  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  were  justified 
and  saved;  and  to  this  promise,  and  the  benefit  of 
it,  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  they  hoped 
to  come.  Notice  is  here  given  them  of  three  things 
concerning  Christ. 

(1.)  His  incarnation;  that  he  should  be  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  the  Seed  of  that  woman;  therefore 
his  genealogy,  Luke  3,  goes  so  high  as  to  show  him 
to  be  the  soil  of  Adam,  but  God  does  the  woman 
the  honour  to  call  him  rather  her  seed,  because  she 
it  was  whom  the  Devil  had  beguiled,  and  on  whom 
Adam  had  laid  the  blame;  herein  God  magnifies 
his  grace,  in  that  though  the  woman  was  first  in 
the  transgression,  yet  she  shall  be  saved  by  child¬ 
bearing,  (as  some  read  it,)  that  is,  by  the  promised 
Seed  which  shall  descend  from  her,  1  Tim.  2.  15. 
He  was  likewise  to  be  the  seed  of  a  woman  only,  a 
virgin;  that  he  might  not  be  tainted  with  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  our  nature;  he  was  sent  forth,  made  of  a 
woman.  Gal.  4.  4,  that  this  promise  might  be  ful¬ 
filled.  It  speaks  great  encouragement  to  sinners, 
that  their  Saviour  is  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  bone 
of  our  bone,  Heb.  2.  11.  14.  Man  is  therefore  sin¬ 
ful  and  unclean,  because  he  is  born  of  a  %voman, 
(Job  25.  4.)  and  therefore  his  days  are  full  of  trou¬ 
ble,  Job  14.  1.  But  the  Seed  of  the  woman  was 
made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us,  so  saving  us  from  both. 

(2.)  His  sufferings  and  death;  pointed  at  in  Satan’s 
bruising  his  heel,  that  is,  his  human  nature.  Satan 
tempted  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  to  draw  him  into 
sin;  and  some  think  it  was  Satan  that  terrified 
Christ  in  his  agony,  to  have  driven  him  to  despair. 
It  was  the  Devil  that  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
to  betray  Christ,  of  Peter  to  deny  him,  of  the  chief 
priests  to  prosecute  him,  of  the  false  witnesses  to 
accuse  him,  and  of  Pilate  to  condemn  him;  aiming 
in  all  this,  by  destroying  the  Saviour,  to  ruin  the 
salvation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  by  death  that 
Christ  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
Heb.  2.  14.  Christ’s  heel  was  braised,  when  his 
feet  were  pierced  and  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
Christ’s  sufferings  are  continued  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  saints  for  his  name.  The  Devil  tempts  them, 
casts  them  into  prison,  persecutes  and  slays  them; 
and  so  bruises  the  heel  of  Christ,  who  is  afflicted 
in  their  afflictions.  But  while  the  heel  is  braised 
on  earth,  it  is  well  that  the  Head  is  safe  in  heaven. 

(3.)  His  victory  over  Satan  thereby.  Satan  had 
now  trampled  upon  the  woman,  and  insulted  over 
her;  but  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  be  raised  up 
in  the  fulness  of  time  to  avenge  her  quarrel,  and  to 
trample  upon  him,  to  spoil  him,  to  lead  him  cap¬ 
tive,  and  to  triumph  over  him,  Col.  2.  15.  He 
shall  bruise  his  head,  that  is,  he  shall  destroy  all  his 
politics  and  his  powers,  and  give  a  total  overthrow 
to  his  kingdom  and  interest.  Christ  baffled  Satan’s 
temptations,  rescued  souls  out  of  his  hands,  cast 
him  out  of  the  bodies  of  people,  dispossessed  the 
strong  man  armed,  and  divided  the  spoil;  by  his 
death,  he  gave  a  fatal  and  incurable  blow  to  the 
Devil’s  kingdom,  a  wound  to  the  head  of  this 
beast,  that  can  never  be  healed.  As  his  gospel  gets 
ground,  Satan  falls,  Luke  10.  18,  and  is  bound. 
Rev.  20.  2.  By  his  grace,  he  treads  Satan  under 
his  people’s  feet,  Rom.  16.  20,  and  will  shortly  cast 
him  into  the  lake  of  fire,  Rev.  20.  10.  And  the 
Devil’s  perpetual  overthrow  will  be  the  complete 
and  everlasting  joy  and  glory  of  the  chosen  rem¬ 
nant. 

16.  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow,  and  thy  con¬ 
ception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 


children  ;  and  thy  desire  shall  he  t.o  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

We  have  here  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  wo¬ 
man  for  her  sin :  two  things  she  is  condemned  to,  a 
state  of  sorrow,  and  a  state  of  subjection;  proper 
punishments  of  a  sin  in  which  she  had  gratified  her 
pleasure  and  her  pride. 

I.  She  is  here  put  into  a  state  of  sorrow ;  one 
particular  of  which  only  is  specified,  that,  in  bring¬ 
ing  forth  children;  but  it  includes  all  those  impres¬ 
sions  of  grief  and  fear  which  the  mind  of  that 
tender  sex  is  most  apt  to  receive,  and  all  the  com¬ 
mon  calamities  which  they  are  liable  to.  Note,  Sin 
brought  sorrow  into  the  world;  that  was  it  that 
made  the  world  a  vale  of  tears,  brought  showers 
of  trouble  upon  our  heads,  and  opened  springs  of 
sorrows  in  our  hearts,  and  so  deluged  the  world: 
had  we  known  no  guilt,  we  should  have  known  no 
grief.  The  pains  of  child-bearing,  which  are  great 
to  a  proverb,  a  scripture-proverb,  are  the  effect  of 
sin;  every  pang  and  every  groan  of  the  travailing 
woman,  speak  aloud  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin: 
this  comes  of  eating  forbidden  fruit.  Observe,  1. 
The  sorrows  are  here  said  to  be  multiplied,  greatly 
multiplied;  all  the  sorrows  of  this  present  time  are 
so;  many  are  the  calamities  which  human  life  is 
liable  to,  of  various  kinds,  and  often  repeated,  the 
clouds  returning  after  the  rain;  no  marvel  that  our 
sorrows  are  multiplied,  when  our  sins  are;  both  are 
innumerable  evils.  The  sorrows  of  child-bearing 
are  multiplied;  for  they  include,  not  only  the  tra¬ 
vailing  throes,  but  the  indispositions  before,  (it  is 
sorrow  from  the  conception,)  and  the  nursing  toils 
and  vexations  after;  and  after  all,  if  the  children 
prove  wicked  and  foolish,  they  are,  more  than  ever, 
the  heaviness  of  her  that  bare  them.  Thus  are  the 
sorrows  multiplied;  as  one  grief  is  over,  another  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  this  world.  2.  It  is  God  that  multiplies 
our  sorrows;  I  will  do  it.  God,  as  a  righteous 
Judge,  does  it,  which  ought  to  silence  us  under  all 
our  sorrows;  as  many  as  they  are,  we  have  deserved 
them  all,  and  more;  nay,  God,  as  a  tender  Father, 
does  it  for  our  necessary  correction,  that  we  may  be 
humbled  for  sin,  and  weaned  from  the  world  by  all 
our  sorrows;  and  the  good  we  get  by  them,  with  the 
comfort  we  have  under  them,  will  abundantly  ba¬ 
lance  all  our  sorrows,  how  greatly  soever  they  are 
multiplied. 

II.  She  is  here  put  into  a  state  of  subjection;  the 
whole  sex,  which,  by  creation,  was  equal  with 
man,  is,  for  sin,  made  inferior,  and  forbidden  to 
usurp  authority,  1  Tim.  2.  11,  12.  The  wife  par¬ 
ticularly  is  hereby  put  under  the  dominion  of  her 
husband,  and  is  not  sui  juris — at  her  own  disposal; 
of  which  see  an  instance  in  that  law,  Numb.  30.  6. . 
8,  where  the  husband  is  empowered,  if  he  please, 
to  disannul  the  vows  made  by  the  wife.  This  sen¬ 
tence  amounts  only  to  that  command,  Wives,  be  in 
subjection  to  your  own  husbands;  but  the  entrance 
of  sin  has  made  that  duty  a  punishment,  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been.  If  man  had  not 
sinned,  he  would  always  have  ruled  with  wisdom 
and  love;  and  if  the  woman  had  not  sinned,  she 
would  always  have  obeyed  with  humility  and  meek¬ 
ness,  and  then  the  dominion  had  been  no  grievance: 
but  our  own  sin  and  folly  make  our  yoke  heavy.  If 
Eve  had  not  eaten  forbidden  fruit  herself,  and 
tempted  her  husband  to  it,  she  had  never  com¬ 
plained  of  her  subjection;  therefore  it  ought  never 
to  be  complained  of,  though  harsh;  but  sin  must  be 
complained  of,  that  made  it  so.  Those  wives,  who 
not  only  despise  and  disobey  their  husbands,  but 
domineer  over  them,  do  not  consider  that  they  not 
only  violate  a  divine  law,  but  thwart  a  divine  sen¬ 
tence. 

Lastly,  Observe  here,  how  mercy  is  mixed  with 
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wrath  .liis  sentence;  the  woman  shall  have  sor-  i| 
row,  but  it  shall  be  in  bringing  forth  children,  and 
the  sorrow  shall  be  forgotten  for  joy  that  a  child  is 
bom ,  John  16.  21.  She  shall  be  subject,  but  it 
shall  be  to  her  own  husband  that  loves  her,  not 
to  a  stranger,  or  an  enemy:  the  sentence  was 
lot  a  curse,  to  bring  her  to  ruin,  but  a  chastise- 
nent,  to  bring  her  to  repentance.  It  was  well  that 
enmity  was  not  put  between  the  man  and  the  wo¬ 
man,  as  there  was  between  the  serpent  and  the 
woman.  v 

17.  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because 
thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy 
wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  tiie  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ; 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days 
of  thy  life.  18.  Thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  19.  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  cf  it  wast 
thou  taken ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return. 

We  have  here  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam, 
which  is  prefaced  with  a  recital  of  his  crime,  v. 
17,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the  -voice  of  thy 
wife-  He  excused  the  fault,  by  laying  it  on  his 
wife.  She  gave  it  me:  but  God  does  not  admit  the 
excuse;  she  could  but  tempt  him,  she  could  not 
force  him;  though  it  was  her  fault  to  persuade  him 
to  eat  it,  it  was  his  fault  to  hearken  to  her.  Thus 
men’s  frivolous  pleas  will,  in  the  day  of  God’s  judg¬ 
ment,  not  only  be  over-ruled,  but  turned  against 
them,  and  made  the  grounds  of  their  sentence,  Out 
of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee.  God  put 
marks  of  his  displeasure  on  Adam  in  three  instances. 

I.  His  habitation  is,  by  this  sentence,  cursed; 
Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  and  the  effect 
of  that  curse  is,  Thoms  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  unto  thee.  It  is  here  intimated  that  his  habi¬ 
tation  should  be  changed;  he  should  no  longer  dwell 
in  a  distinguished,  blessed,  paradise,  but  should  be 
removed  to  common  ground,  and  that,  cursed. 
The  ground,  or  earth,  is  here  put  for  the  whole 
visible  creation,  which,  by  the  sin  of  man,  is  made 
subject  to  vanity,  the  several  parts  of  it  being  not  so 
serviceable  to  man’s  comfort  and  happiness,  as  they 
were  designed  to  be  when  they  were  made,  and 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  sinned.  God  gave 
the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  designing  it  to  be 
a  comfortable  dwelling  to  them;  but  sin  has  altered 
the  property  of  it,  it  is  now  cursed  for  man’s  sin; 
that  is,  it  is  a  dishonourable  habitation,  it  bespeaks 
man  mean,  that  his  foundation  is  in  the  dust;  it  is  a 
dry  and  barren  habitation,  its  spontaneous  produc¬ 
tions  are  now  weeds  and  briars,  something  nauseous 
or  noxious;  what  good  fruits  it  produces,  must  be 
extorted  from  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
man.  Fruitfulness  was  its  blessing,  for  man’s  sei- 
rice,  ch.  1.  11.  29;  and  now  barrenness  was  its 
curse,  for  man’s  punishment.  It  is  not  what  it  was 
m  the  day  it  was  created.  Sin  turned  a  fruitful 
and  into  barrenness;  and  man,  being  become  as  the 
wild  ass’s  colt,  has  the  wild  ass’s  lot,  Job  39.  6;  the 
wilderness  for  his  habitation,  and  the  barren  land 
his  dwelling,  Ps.  68.  6.  Had  not  this  curse  been,  in 
part,  removed,  for  aught  I  know,  the  earth  had 
been  for  ever  barren,  and  had  never  produced  any 
thing  but  thorns  and  thistles.  The  ground  is 
cursed,  that  is,  doomed  to  destruction,  at  the  end 
of  time,  when  the  earth,  and  all  the  works  that 
ire  therein,  shall  be  burnt  ufi  for  the  sin  of  man, 


the  measure  of  whose  iniquity  will  then  be  full, 

2  Pet.  3.  7,  10.  But  observe  a  mixture  of  mercy  in 
this  sentence;  1.  Adam  is  not  himself  cursed,  as  the 
serpent  was,  v.  14,  but  only  the  ground  for  his 
sake.  God  had  bles  ings  in  him,  even  the  holy 
seed;  Destroy  it  not,  for  that  blessing  is  in  it,  Isa. 
65.  8.  And  he  had  blessings  in  store  for  him; 
therefore  he  is  not  directly  and  immediately  cursed, 
but,  as  it  were,  at  second  hand.  2.  He  is  yet  above 
ground;  the  earth  does  not  open,  and  swallow  him 
up,  only  it  is  not  what  it  was:  as  he  continues  alive, 
notwithstanding  his  degeneracy  from  his  primitive 
purity  and  rectitude,  so  the  earth  continues  to  be  his 
habitation,  notwithstanding  its  degeneracy  from  its 
primitive  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  3.  This  curse 
upon  the  earth,  which  cut  off  all  expectations  of  a 
happiness  in  tilings  below,  might  direct  and  quicken 
him  to  look  for  bliss  and  satisfaction  only  in  things 
above.' 

II.  His  employments  and  enjoyments  are  all  im- 
hittered  to  him. 

1.  His  business  shall  from  henceforth  become  a 
toil  to  him,  and  he  shall  go  on  with  it  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face,  v.  19.  His  business,  before  he  sinned, 
was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him:  the  garden  was 
then  dressed  without  any  uneasy  labour,  and  kept 
without  any  uneasy  care;  but  now,  his  labour  shall 
be  a  weariness,  and  shall  waste  his  body;  his  care 
shall  be  a  torment,  and  shall  afflict  his  mind.  The 
curse  upon  the  ground,  which  made  it  barren,  and 
produce  thorns  and  thistles,  made  his  employment 
about  it  much  more  difficult  and  toilsome.  If  Adam 
had  not  sinned,  he  had  not  sweat.  Observe  here, 
(1.)  That  labour  is  our  duty,  which  we  must  faith¬ 
fully  perform :  we  are  bound  to  work,  not  as  crea- 
tui-es  only,  but  as  criminals;  it  is  part  of  our 
sentence,  which  idleness  daringly  defies.  (2. )  That 
uneasiness  and  weariness  with  labour  are  our  just 
punishment,  which  we  must  patiently  submit  to, 
and  not  complain  of,  since  they  are  less  than  our 
iniquity  deserves.  Let  not  us,  by  inordinate  care 
and  labour,  make  our  punishment  heavier  than  God 
has  made  it;  but  rather,  study  to  lighten  our  bur¬ 
then,  and  wipe  off  our  sweat,  by  observing  Provi¬ 
dence  in  all,  and  expecting  rest  shortly. 

2.  His  food  shall  from  henceforth  become  (in 
comparison  with  what  it  had  been)  unpleasant  to 
him.  (1.)  The  matter  of  his  food  is  changed:  he 
must  now  eat  the  herb  of  the  field,  and  must  no 
longer  be  feasted  with  the  delicacies  of  the  garden 
of  Eden:  having  by  sin  made  himself  Wke  the  beasts 
that  fierish,  he  is  justly  turned  to  be  a  fellow-com¬ 
moner  with  them,  and  to  cat  grass  as  oxen,  till  he 
know  that  the  heavens  do  mle.  (2.)  There  is 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  his  eating  it;  in  sorrow, 
(v.  17.)  and  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  (y.  19.)  he 
must  eat  of  it.  Adam  could  not  but  eat  in  sori’ow  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  remembering  the  forbidden 
fruit  he  had  eaten,  and  the  guilt  and  shame  he  had 
contracted  by  it.  Observe  [1.]  That  human  life  is 
exposed  to  many  miseries  and  calamities,  which 
very  much  imbitter  the  poor  remains  of  its  pleasure 
and  delights:  some  never  eat  with  pleasure,  (Job 
21.  25.)  through  sickness  or  melancholy;  all,  even 
the  best,  have  cause  to  eat  with  sorrow  for  sin;  and 
all,  even  the  happiest  in  this  world,  have  some 
allays  to  their  joy:  troops  of  diseases,  disasters,  and 
deaths,  in  various  shapes,  entered  the  world  with 
sin,  and  still  ravage  it.  [2.]  That  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the  sad 

|  consequences  of  sin;  Wherefore  then  should  a  living 
'  man  complain?  Yet,  in  this  part  of  the  sentence, 
there  is  also  a  mixture  of  mercy;  he  shall  sweat, 
but  his  toil  shall  make  his  rest  the  more  welcome 
when  he  returns  to  his  earth,  as  to  his  bed;  he  shall 
;  grieve,  but  he  shall  not  starve;  he  shall  have  sor- 
:  row,  but  in  that  sorrow  he  shall  e  it  nread.  which 
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shall  strengthen  his  heart  under  his  sorrows.  He 
is  not  sentenced  to  eat  dust  as  the  serpent,  only  to 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field. 

3.  His  life  also  is  but  short;  considering  how  full 
of  trouble  his  days  are,  it  is  in  favour  to  him,  that 
they  are  few;  yet  death  being  dreadful  to  nature, 
(yea,  though  life  be  unpleasant,)  that  concludes  the 
sentence.  “Thou  shalt  return  to  the  ground  out 
of  which  thou  wast  taken ;  thy  body,  that  part  of 
thee  which  was  taken  out  of  the  ground,  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  it  again:  for  dust  thou  art.’’  That  points  to, 
(1.)  The  first  original  of-  his  body;  it  was  made  of 
the  dust,  nay,  it  was  made  dust,  and  was  still  so;  so 
that  there  needed  no  more  than  to  recall  the  grant 
of  immortality,  and  to  withdraw  the  power  which 
was  put  forth  to  support  it,  and  then  he  would,  of 
course,  return  to  dust.  Or,  (2.)  To  the  present 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  his  mind;  Dust  thou 
art,  that  is,  “Thy  precious  soul  is  now  lost  and 
buried  in  the  dust  of  the  body,  and  the  mire  of  the 
flesh;  it  was  made  spiritual  and  heavenly,  but  it  is 
become  carnal  and  earthy.”  His  doom  is  therefore 
read;  “  To  dust  thou  shall  return.  Thy  body  shall 
be  forsaken  by  thy  soul,  and  become  itself  a  lump 
of  dust;  and  then  it  shall  be  lodged  in  the  grave,  the 
proper  place  for  it,  and  mingle  itself  with  the  dust 
of  the  earth,”  our  dust,  Ps.  104.  29,  Earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust.  Observe  here,  [1.]  That  man  is  a 
mean  frail  creature,  little  as  dust,  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance;  light  as  dust,  altogether  lighter  than 
vanity;  weak  as  dust,  and  of  no  consistency,  our 
strength  not  the  strength  of  stones;  he  that  made 
us,  considers  it,  and  remembers  that  we  are  dust, 
Ps.  103.  14.  Man  is  indeed  the  chief  part  of  the 
dust  of  the  world,  Prov.  8.  26,  but  still  he  is  dust. 
[2.]  That  he  is  a  mortal  dying  creature,  and 
hastening  4;o  the  grave.  Dust  may  be  raised,  for  a 
time,  into  a  little  cloud,  and  may  seem  considerable 
while  it  is  held  up  by  the  wind  that  raised  it;  but 
when  the  force  of  that  is  spent,  it  falls  again,  and 
returns  to  the  earth  out  of  which  it  was  raised;  such 
a  thing  is  man;  a  great  man  is  but  a  great  mass  of 
dust,  and  must  return  to  his  earth.  [3.]  That  sin 
brought  death  into  the  world;  if  Adam  had  not  sin¬ 
ned,  he  had  not  died,  Rom.  5.  12.  God  intrusted 
Adam  with  a  spark  of  immortality,  which  he,  by  a 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  might  have  blown 
up  into  an  everlasting  flame;  but  he  foolishly  blew 
it  out  by  wilful  sin:  and  now  death  is  the  wages  of 
sin,  and  sin  the  sting  of  death. 

We  must  not  go  off  from  this  sentence  upon  our 
first  parents,  which  we  are  all  so  nearly  concerned 
in,  and  feel  from,  to  this  day,  till  we  have  consider¬ 
ed  two  things. 

First,  How  fitly  the  sad  consequences  of  sin  upon 
the  soul  of  Adam  and  his  sensual  race,  were  repre¬ 
sented  and  figured  out  by  this  sentence,  and  per¬ 
haps  were  more  intended  in  it  than  we  are  aware 
of.  Though  that  misery  only  is  mentioned,  which 
affected  the  body,  yet  that  was  a  pattern  of  spiritual 
miseries,  the  curse  that  entered  into  the  soul.  1. 
The  pains  of  a  woman  in  travail  represent  the  ter¬ 
rors  and  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience,  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  sin;  from  the  conception  of  lust,  these 
sorrows  are  greatly  multiplied,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
will  come  upon  the  sinner  like  pain  upon  a  woman 
in  travail,  which  cannot  be  avoided.  2.  The  state 
of  subjection  which  the  woman  was  reduced  to,  re¬ 
presents  that  loss  of  spiritual  liberty  and  freedom 
of  will,  which  is  the  effect  of  sin.  The  dominion 
of  sin  in  the  soul  is  compared  to  that  of  a  husband, 
Rom.  7.  1.  .5;  the  sinner’s  desire  is  towards  it,  for 
he  is  fond  of  his  slaveiy,  and  it  rules  over  him.  3. 
The  curse  of  barrenness  which  was  brought  upon 
the  earth,  and  its  produce  of  briers  and  thorns,  are 
a  fit  representation  of  the  barrenness  of  a  corrunt 
and  sinful  soul  in  that  which  is  good,  and  its  fruit¬ 


fulness  in  evil.  It  is  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 

,  and  nettles  cover  the  face  of  it;  and  therefore  it  is 
nigh  unto  cursing,  Heb.  6.  8.  4.  The  toil  and 
jj  sweat  bespeak  the  difficulty  which,  through  the  in- 
:!  firmity  of  the  flesh,  man  labours  under,  in  the  ser- 
ji  vice  of  God,  and  the  work  of  religion;  so  hard  is  it 
now  become  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

\  5.  The  imbittering  of  his  food  to  him  bespeaks  the 
soul’s  want  of  the  comfort  of  God’s  favour,  which 
is  life,  and  the  bread  of  life.  6.  The  soul,  like  the 
J  body,  returns  to  the  dust  of  this  world,  its  tendency 
:  is  that  way;  it  has  an  earthy  taint,  John  3.  31. 

Secondly,  How  admirably  the  satisfaction  cur 
Lord  Jesus  made  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  an¬ 
swered  to  the  sentence  here  passed  upon  our  first 
parents!  1.  Did  travailing  pains  come  in  with  sin? 
We  read  of  the  travail  of  Christ’s  soul,  Isa.  53,  11, 
and  the  pains  of  death  he  was  held  by,  are  called 
ZJivxi,  Acts,  2.  24,  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
2.  Did  subjection  come  in  with  sin?  Christ  was 
made  under  the  law.  Gal.  4.  4.  3.  Did  the  curse 

come  in  with  sin?  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us, 
died  a  cursed  death,  Gal.  3.  13.  4.  Did  thorns 

come  in  with  sin?  He  was  crowned  with  thorns 
for  us.  5.  Did  sweat  come  in  with  sin?  He  sweat 
for  us,  as  it  had  been  great  drops  of  blood.  6.  Did 
sorrow  come  in  with  sin  ?  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
his  soul  was,  in  his  agony,  exceeding  sorrowful.  7 
Did  death  come  in  with  sin?  He  became  obedient 
unto  death.  Thus  is  the  plaster  as  wide  as  the 
wound;  blessed  be  God  for  Jesus  Christ! 

20.  And  Adam  called  his  wife’s  name 
Eve ;  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

God  having  named  the  man,  and  called  him 
Adam,  which  signifies  red  earth;  Adam,  in  further 
token  of  dominion,  named  the  woman,  and  called 
her  Eve,  that  is,  life.  Adam  bears  the  name  of  the 
dying  body,  Eve  of  the  living  soul.  The  reason  of 
the  name  is  here  given,  seme  think,  by  Moses  the 
historian,  others,  by  Adam  himself,  because  she 
was,  that  is,  was  to  be,  the  mother  of  all  living. 
He  had  before  called  her  Ishah,  woman,  as  a  wife: 
j  here  he  calls  her  Evah,  life,  as  a  mother.  Now,  1. 
If  this  was  done  by  divine  direction,  it  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  God’s  favour,  and,  like  the  new  naming 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  it  was  a  seal  of  the  cove 
nant,  and  an  assurance  to  them,  that,  notwithstand 
i  ing  their  sin  and  his  displeasure  against  them  for  it, 
he  had  not  reversed  that  blessing  wherewith  he  had 
:  blessed  them.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply ;  it  was  like- 
I  wise  a  confirmation  of  the  promise  now  made,  that 
the  Seed  of  the  woman,  of  this  woman,  should  break 
the  serpent’s  head.  2.  If  Adam  did  it  of  himself, 
it  was  an  instance  of  his  faith  in  the  word  of  God: 
doubtless  it  was  not  done,  as  seme  have  suspected, 
in  contempt  or  defiance  of  the  curse,  but  rather  in 
a  humble  confidence  and  dependence  upon  the 
blessing;  (1.)  The  blessing  of  a  reprieve,  admiring 
the  patience  of  God,  and  that  he  should  spare  such 
sinners  to  be  the  parents  of  all  living,  and  that  he 
did  not  immediately  shut  up  those  fountains  of  the 
human  life  and  nature,  because  they  could  send 
forth  no  other  than  polluted,  poisoned,  streams; 
(2.)  The  blessing  of  a  Redeemer,  the  promised 
Seed,  to  whom  Adam  had  an  eye,  in  calling  his 
wife  Eve,  life;  for  he  should  be  the  life  of  all  the 
living,  and  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed,  in  hope  of  which  he  thus  triumphs. 

21.  Unto  Adam  also,  and  to  his  wife,  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and 
clothed  them. 

We  have  here  a  further  instance  of  Gfld’s  ca’  i 
concerning  our  first  parents,  notwithstanding  thi  i 
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sin.  Though  he  correct  his  disobedient  children,  I 
and  put  them  under  the  marks  of  his  displeasure, 
yet  he  does  not  disinherit  them,  but,  like  a  tender 
father,  provides  the  herb  of  the  field  for  their  food, 
and  coats  of  skins  for  their  clothing;  thus  the  father 
provided  tor  the  returning  prodigal,  Luke  15.  22, 

23.  If  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  kill  them,  he 

would  not  have  done  this  for  them.  Observe,  1. 
That  clothes  came  in  with  sin;  we  had  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  them,  either  for  defence  or  decency,  if 
sin  had  not  made  us  naked,  to  our  shame.  Little 
reason  therefore  we  have  to  be  proud  of  our  clothes, 
which  arc  but  the  badges  of  our  poverty  and  infa¬ 
my.  2.  That  when  God  made  clothes  for  our  first 
parents,  he  made  them  warm  and  strong,  but  coarse 
and  very  plain,  not  robes  of  scarlet,  but  coats  of 
skin.  Their  clothes  were  made,  not  of  silk  and 
satin,  but  plain  skins,  not  trimmed,  nor  embroider¬ 
ed,  none  of  the  ornaments  which  the  daughters  of 
Zion  afterwards  invented,  and  prided  themselves 
in.  Let  the  poor  that  are  meanly  clad,  learn  hence 
not  to  complain;  having  food  and  a  covering,  let 
them  be  content;  they  are  as  well  done  to,  as  Adam 
and  Eve  were:  and  let  the  rich  that  are  finely  clad, 
learn  hence  not  to  make  the  putting  on  of  apparel 
their  adorning,  1  Pet.  3.  3.  3.  That  God  is  to  be 

acknowledged  with  thankfulness,  not  only  in  giving 
us  food,  but  in  giving  us  clothes  also,  ch.  28.  20. 
The  wool  and  the  fiax  are  his,  as  well  as  the  corn 
and  the  wine,  Hos.  2.  9.  4.  Those  coats  of  skin 

had  a  significanc.y.  The  beasts  whose  skins  they 
were,  must  be  slain,  slain  before  their  eyes,  to  show 
them  what  death  is,  and  (as  it  is  Ecc.l.  3.  18.)  that 
they  may  see  that  they  themselves  are  beasts,  mor¬ 
tal,  and  dying.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  slain, 
not  for  food,  but  for  sacrifice,  to  typify  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  which  in  the  latter  end  of  the  world, 
should  be  offered  once  for  all :  thus  the  first  thing 
that  died,  was  a  sacrifice,  or  Christ  in  a  figure,  who 
is  therefore  said  to  be  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  These  sacrifices  were  di¬ 
vided  between  God  and  man,  in  token  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion;  the  flesh  was  offered  to  God,  a  whole  burnt-of¬ 
fering,  the  skins  were  given  to  man  for  clothing;  sig¬ 
nifying  that  Jesus  Christ  having  offered  himself  to 
God  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  we  are  to 
clothe  ourselves  with  his  righteousness  as  with  a 
garment,  that  the  shame  of  our  nakedness  may  not 
appear.  Adam  and  Eve  made  for  themselves 
aprons  of  fig-leaves,  a  covering  too  narrow  for  them 
to  wrap,  themselves  in,  Is.  28.  20.  Such  are  all  the 
rags  of  our  own  righteousness.  But  God  made  them 
coats  of  skins,  large,  and  strong,  and  durable,  and 
fit  for  them;  such  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
therefore / tut  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

22.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever :  23.  Therefore  the  Lord  God 

sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 

24.  So  he  drove  out  the  man  ;  and  he  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  cheru- 
bims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
fife. 

Sentence  being  passed  upon  the  offenders,  we 
nave  here  execution,  in  part,  done  upon  them  im¬ 
mediately.  Observe  here, 

I.  How  they  were  justly  disgraced  and  shamed 
lefore  God  and  the  holy  angels,  by  that  ironical 


upbraiding  of  them  with  the  issue  of  their  enter¬ 
prise,  “  Behold ,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil.  A  goodly  god  he  makes! 
Does  he  not?  See  what  he  has  got,  what  prefer¬ 
ments,  what  advantages,  by  eating  forbidden  fruit!” 
This  was  said,  to  awaken  and  humble  them,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  folly,  and  to 
repentance  for  it,  that  seeing  themselves  thus 
wretchedly  deceived  by  following  the  Devil's  coun¬ 
sel,  they  might  henceforth  pursue  the  happiness 
God  should  offer,  in  the  way  he  should  prescribe. 
God  thus  fils  their  faces  with  shame,  that  they  may 
seek  his  name,  Ps.  83.  16.  He  puts  them  to  this 
confusion,  in  order  to  their  conversion.  True  peni¬ 
tents  will  thus  upbraid  themselves,  “What  fruit 
have  I  now  by  sin?  Rom.  6.  21.  Have  I  gained 
what  I  foolishly  promised  myself  in  a  sinful  way? 
No,  no,  it  never  proved  what  it  pretended  to,  but 
the  contrary.” 

II.  How  they  were  justly  discarded,  and  shut  out' 
of  paradise,  which  was  a  part  of  the  sentence  im¬ 
plied  in  that,  Thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  feld. 
Here  we  have, 

1.  The  reason  God  gave  why  he  shut  him  out  of 
paradise;  not  only  because  he  had  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  taken  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  was  his 
sin ;  but  lest  he  should  again  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  (which  is  now  forbid¬ 
den  him  by  the  law,)  and  should  dare  to  eat  of  that 
tree,  and  so  profane  a  divine  sacrament,  and  defy  a 
divine  sentence,  and  yet  flatter  himself  with  a  con¬ 
ceit  that  thereby  he  should  live  for  ever.  Observe, 
(1.-)  There  is  a  foolish  proneness  in  those  that  have 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  substance  of 
Christian  privileges,  to  catch  at  the  signs  and  sha¬ 
dows  of  them.  Many  that  like  not  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  yet,  for  their  reputation’s  sake,  are  fond 
of  the  seals  of  it.  (2.)  It  is  not  only  justice,  but 
kindness,  to  such,  to  be  denied  them;  for  by  usurp¬ 
ing  that  which  they  have  no  title  to,  the.  affront 
God,  and  make  their  sin  the  more  heinous;  and  by 
building  their  hopes  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  they 
render  their  conversion  the  more  difficult,  and  then 
ruin  the  more  deplorable. 

2.  The  method  God  took,  in  giving  him  this  bili 
of  divorce,  and  expelling  and  excluding  him  from 
this  garden  of  pleasure*  He  turned  him  out,  and 
kept  him  out. 

(1.)  He  turned  him  out,  from  the  garden  to  the 
common.  This  is  twice  mentioned,  v.  23,  he  sent 
him  forth,  and  then,  v.  24,  he  drove  him  out.  God 
bade  him  go  out;  told  him  that  that  was  no  place 
for  him,  he  should  no  longer  occupy  and  enjoy  that 
garden :  but  he  liked  the  place  too  well  to  be  willing 
to  part  with  it,  and  therefore  God  drove  him  out, 
made  him  go  out,  whether  he  would  or  no.  This 
signified  the  exclusion  of  him,  and  all  his  guilty 
race,  from  that  communion  with  God,  which  was 
the  bliss  and  glory  of  paradise;  the  token  of  God’s 
favour  to  him,  and  his  delight  in  the  sons  of  men 
which  he  had  in  his  innocent  estate,  were  now  sus¬ 
pended;  the  communications  of  his  grace  were 
withheld,  and  Adam  became  weak,  and  like  other 
men,  as  Samson  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
departed  from  him ;  his  acquaintance  with  God  was 
lessened  and  lost,  and  that  correspondence  which 
had  been  settled  between  man  and  his  Maker,  was 
interrupted  and  broken  off.  He  was  driven  out,  as 
one  unworthy  of  this  honour,  and  incapable  of  this 
service.  Tlius he  and  all  mankind,  by  the  fall,  foi 
feited  and  lost  communion  with  God. 

But  whither  did  he  send  him,  when  he  turne 
him  out  of  Eden?  He  might  justly  have  chased 
him  out  of  the  world.  Job  18.  18,  but  he  only  chased 
him  out  of  the  garden.  He  might  justly  have  cast 
him  down  to  hell,  as  the  angels  that  sinned  were, 
when  they  were  shut  out  from  the  heavenly  para 
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lise,  1  1  ’et.  2.  4.  But  man  was  only  sent  to  till  the 
ground,  out  of  which  he  was  taken.  He  was  sent 
to  a  place  of  toil,  not  to  a  place  of  torment.  He 
was  sent  to  the  ground,  not  to  the  grave;  to  the 
work-house,  not  to  the  dungeon,  not  to  the  prison- 
house;  to  hold  the  plough,  not  to  drag  the  chain. 
His  tilling  of  the  ground  would  be  recompensed  by 
his  eating  of  its  fruits;  and  his  converse  with  the 
earth  whence  he  was  taken,  was  improveable  to 
good  purposes,  to  keep  him  humble,  and  to  remind 
him  of  his  latter  end.  Observe  then,  that  though 
our  first  parents  were  excluded  from  the  privileges 
of  their  state  of  innocency,  yet  they  were  not  aban¬ 
doned  to  despair;  God’s  thoughts  of  love  designing 
them  for  a  second  state  of  probation  upon  new  terms. 

(2.)  He  kept.  him  out ,  and  forbade  him  all  hopes 
of  a  re-entry;  for  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  a  detachment  of  cherubims.  God’s  hosts, 
armed  with  a  dreadful  and  irresistible  power,  re¬ 
presented  by  flaming  swords  which  turned  every 
way,  on  that  side  the  garden  which  lay  next  to 
the  place  whither  Adam  was  sent,  to  keep  the  way 
that  led  to  the  tree  of  life,  so  that  he  could  not 
either  steal  or  force  an  entry;  for  who  can  make  a 
pass  against  an  angel  on  his  guard,  or  gain  a  pass 
made  good  by  such  a  force?  Now  this  intimated  to 
Adam,  [l.]’That  God  was  displeased  with  him; 
though  lie  had  mercy  in  store  for  him,  yet,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  he  was  angry  with  him,  was  turned  to  be  his 
enemy,  and  fought  against  him,  for  here  was  a 
y word  drawn,  Num.  22,  23,  and  he  was  to  him  a 
consuming  fire,  for  it  was  a  flaming  sword.  [2.] 
1'hat  the  angels  were  at  war  with  him;  no  peace 
with  the  heavenly  hosts,  while  he  was  in  rebellion 
against  their  Lord  and  our’s.  [3.]  That  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life  was  shut  up,  namely,  that  way 
which,  at  first,  he  was  put  into,  the  way  of  spotless 
innocency.  It  is  not  said  that  the  cherubims  were 
set  to  keep  him  and  his  for  ever  from  the  tree  of 
;ife:  (thanks  lie  to  God,  there  is  a  paradise  set  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  a  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  it,  which 
we  rejoice  in  the  hopes  of;)  but  they  were  set  to 
keep  that  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  hitherto 
they  had  been  in,  that  is,  it  was  henceforward  in 
vain  for  him  and  his  to  expect  righteousness,  life, 
and  happiness,  by  virtue  of  the  first  covenant,  for  it 
was  irreparably  broken,  ancfcould  never  be  pleaded, 
nor  any  benefit  taken  by  it.  The  command  of  that 
covenant  being  broken,  the  curse  of  it  is  in  full 
force;  it  leaves  no  room  for  repentance,  but  we  are 
all  undone,  if  we  be  judged  by  that  covenant.  God 
revealed  this  to  Adam,  not  to  drive  him  to  despair, 
but  to  do  him  a  service  by  quickening  him  to  look 
for  life  and  happiness  in  the  promised  Seed,  by 
whom  the  flaming  sword  is  removed.  God  and  his 
angels  are  reconciled  to  us,  and  a  new  and  living 
way  into  the  holiest  is  consecrated  and  laid  open 
for  us. 

CHAP.  IV. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  both  the  worJ.il  and  the  church  in 
a  family,  in  a  little  family,  in  Adam’s  family  ;  and  a 
specimen  given  of  the  character  and  state  of  both  in 
after-ages,  nay,  in  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time.  As  all 
mankind  were  represented  in  Adam,  so  that  great  dis¬ 
tinction  of  mankind  into  saints  and  sinners,  godly  and 
wicked,  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one,  was  here  represented  in  Cain  and  Abel  ; 
and  an  early  instance  is  given  of  the  enmity  which  was 
lately  put  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed 
of  the  serpent.  We  have  here,  I.  The  birth,  names,  and 
callings,  of  Cain  and  Abel,  v.  1,2.  II.  Their  religion, 
and  different  success  in  it,  v.  3,  4.  and  part  of  v.  5.  III. 
Cain’s  anger  at  God,  and  the  reproof  of  him  for  that  an¬ 
ger,  v.  5.. 7.  IV.  Cain’s  murder  of  his  brother,  and  the 
process  against  him  for  that  murder.  The  murder  com¬ 
mitted,  v.  8.  The  proceedings  against  him.  1.  His  ar¬ 
raignment,  v.  9,  former  part.  2.  His  plea,  v.  9,  latter 
part.  3.  Ilis  conviction,  v.  10.  4.  The  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  v.  11,  12.  5.  His  complaint  against  the  sen- 
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tence,  v.  13.  14.  6.  The  ratification  of  the  sentence,  v 

15.  7.  The  execution  of  the  sentence,  v.  15,  16.  V 

The  family  arid  posterity  of  Cain,  v.  17. .24.  VI.  The. 

birth  of  another  son  and  grandson  of  Adam,  v.  25,  26 

1.  4  ND  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife  ;  and 

she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain,  and 
said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lori>. 

2.  And  she  again  bare  his  brother  Abel  . 
and  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 

Adam  and  Eve  bad  many  sons  and  daughters,  ch. 

5.  4.  But  Cain  and  Abel  seem  to  have  been  the 
two  eldest;  and  some  think  they  were  twins,  and. 
as  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  elder  hated,  and  the  younger 
loved.  Though  God  had  cast  them  out  of  paradise, 
he  did  not  write  them  childless;  but  to  show  that  he 
had  other  blessings  in  store  for  them,  he  preserved 
to  them  the  benefit  of  that  first  blessing  of  increase. 
Though  they  were  sinners,  nay,  though  they  fell 
the  humiliation  and  sorrow  of  penitents,  they  did 
not  write  themselves  comfortless,  having  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  Saviour  to  support  themselves  with.  We 
have  here, 

1.  The  names  of  their  two  sons.  1.  Cain  signi¬ 
fies  possession;  for  Eve,  when  she  bare  him,  said, 
with  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  great  expectation, 
/  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.  Observe, 
Children  are  God’s  gifts,  and  he  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  building  up  of  our  families.  It  doubles 
and  sanctifies  our  comfort  in  them,  when  we  see 
them  coming  to  us  from  the  hand  of  God,  who  will 
not  forsake  the  works  and  gifts  of  his  own  hand. 
Though  Eve  bare  him  with  the  sorrows  that  were 
the  consequence  of  sin,  yet  she  did  not  lose  the  sense 
of  the  mercy  in  her  pains.  Comforts,  though  allay¬ 
ed,  are  more  than  we  deserve;  and  therefore  our 
complaints  must  not  drown  our  thanksgivings.  Ma¬ 
ny  suppose  that  Eve  had  a  conceit  that  this  son  was 
the  promised  Seed,  and  that  therefore  she  thus  tri¬ 
umphed  in  him;  it  may  indeed  be  read,  I  have  got¬ 
ten  a  man,  the  Lord;  God-man.  If  so,  she  was 
wretchedly  mistaken,  as  Samuel,  when  he  said, 
Surely  the  Lord’s  anointed  is  before  me,  1  Sam.  16. 

6.  When  children  are  born,  who  can  foresee  what 
they  will  prove>  He  that  was  thought  to  be  a  man, 
the  Lord,  or,  at  least,  a  man  from  the  Lord,  and 
for  his  service  as  priest  of  the  family,  became  an 
enemy  to  the  Lord.  The  less  we  expect  from  crea¬ 
tures,  the  more  tolerable  will  disappointments  be. 
2.  Abel  signifies  vanity;  when  she  thought  she  had 
obtained  the  promised  Seed  in  Cain,  she  was  so  ta¬ 
ken  up  with  that  possession,  that  another  son  was  as 
vanity  to  her.  To  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
Christ,  and  make  him  their  all,  other  things  are  as 
nothing  at  all.  It  intimates  likewise,  that  the  longer 
we  live  in  this  world,  the  more  we  may  see  of  the 
vanity  of  it;  what,  at  first,  we  are  fond  of,  as  a  pos¬ 
session,  afterward  we  see  cause  to  be  dead  to,  as  a 
trifle.  The  name  given  to  this  son  is  put  upon  the 
whole  race,  Ps.  39.  5.  Every  man  is  at  his  best 
estate,  Abel,  vanity.  Let  us  labour  to  see  both  our¬ 
selves  and  others  so.  Childhood  and  youth  are 
vanity. 

IT.  The  employments  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Observe, 
1.  They  both  had  a  calling.  Though  they  were 
heirs  apparent  to  the  world,  their  birth  noble,  and 
their  possessions  large;  yet  they  were  not  brought 
up  in  idleness.  God  gave  their  father  a  calling,  even 
in  innocency,  and  he  gave  them  one.  Note,  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  everv  one  of  us  have 
something  to  do  in  this  world.  Parents  ought  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  business:  Owe  them  a  Bi 
hie,  and  a  calling;  ( said  good  Mr.  Dodd;)  and  God 
be  with  them.  2.  Their  employments  were  differ 
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cut,  that  they  might  trade  and  exchange  with  one 
another,  as  there  was  occasion.  The  members  of 
the  body  politic  have  need  one  of  another;  and  mu¬ 
tual  love  is  helped  by  mutual  commerce.  3.  Their 
employments  belonged  to  the  husbandman’s  calling, 
their  father’s  profession;  a  needful  calling,  for  the 
king  himself  is  served  of  the  field,  but  a  laborious 
calling,  which  required  constant  care  and  attend¬ 
ance:  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  mean  calling,  the 
floor  of  the  land  serve  for  vine-dressers,  and  hus¬ 
bandmen,  Jer.  52.  16.  But  the  calling  was  far  from 
being  a  dishonour  to  them ;  rather,  they  might  have 
been  an  honour  to  it.  4.  It  should  seem,  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  story,  that  Abel,  though  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  yet  entered  first  into  his  calling,  and,  probably, 
his  example  drew  in  Cain.  5.  Abel  chose  that  em¬ 
ployment  which  most  befriended  contemplation  and 
devotion,  for,  to  these  a  pastoral  life  has  been  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  being  peculiarly  favourable.  Moses  and 
David  kept  sheep,  and  in  their  solitudes  conversed 
with  God.  Note,  That  calling  and  that  condition 
of  life  are  best  for  us,  and  to  be  chosen  by  us,  which 
are  best  for  our  souls;  that  which  least  exposes  us 
to  sin,  and  gives  us  most  opportunity  of  serving  and 
enjoying  God. 

3.  'And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  4.  And  Abel, 
he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  the  Lord  had 
respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering :  5. 
But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and 
his  countenance  fell. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  devotion  of  Cain  and  Abel.  In  process  of 
time,  when  they  had  made  some  improvement  in 
their  respective  callings,  Heb.  At  the  end  of  days, 
either  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  kept  their 
feasts  of  in-gathering,  or,  perhaps,  an  annual  fast 
in  remembrance  of  the  fall;  or,  at  the  end  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  seventh  day,  which  was  the 
sabbath — at  some  set  time,  Cain  and  Abel  brought 
to  Adam,  as  the  priest  of  the  family,  each  of  them 
an  offering  to  the  Lord;  for  the  doing  of  which  we 
have  reason  to  think  there  was  a  divine  appoint¬ 
ment  given  to  Adam,  as  a  token  of  God’s  favour  to 
him,  and  his  thoughts  of  love  toward  him  and  his, 
notwithstanding  their  apostasy.  God  would  thus 
try  Adam’s  faith  in  the  promise,  and  his  obedience 
to  the  remedial  law;  lie  would  thus  settle  a  corre¬ 
spondence  again  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  give 
shadows  of  good  things  to  come.  Observe  here,  1. 
That  the  religious  worship  of  God  is  no  novel  inven¬ 
tion,  but  an  ancient  institution.  It  is  that  which  was 
from  the  beginning ,  (1  John  1.  I.)  it  is  the  good  old 
way,  Jer.  6.  16.  The  city  of  our  God  is  indeed  that 
joyous  city  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days,  Isa. 
23.  7.  Truth  got  the  start  of  error,  and  piety  of 
profaneness.  2.  That  it  is  a  good  thing  for  children 
to  be  well-taught  when  they  are  young,  and  trained 
up  betimes  in  religious  services,  that  when  they  be¬ 
come  to  be  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  they 
may,  of  their  own  accord,  bring  an  offering  to  God. 
In  this  nurture  of  the  Lord  parents  must  bring  up 
their  children,  Eph.  6.  4.  ch.  18.  19.  3.  That  we 

should  every  one  of  us  honour  God  with  what  we 
have,  according  as  he  has  prospered  us.  According 
as  their  employments  and  possessions  were,  so  they 
brought  their  offering.  See  1  Cor.  16.  1,  2.  Our 
merchandise  and  our  hire,  whatever  it  is,  must  be 
holiness  to  the  Lord,  Isa.  23.  18.  He  must  have  his 
lues  of  it  in  works  of  piety  and  charity,  the  support 
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of  religion  and  the  relief  of  the  poor;  thus  we  must 
now  bring  our  offering  with  an  upright  heart;  and 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well-pleased.  4.  That 
hypocrites  and  evil  doers  may  be  found  going  as  far 
as  the  best  of  God’s  people  in  the  external  services 
of  religion.  Cain  brought  an  offering  with  Abel; 
nay,  Cain’s  offering  is  mentioned  first,  as  if  he  were 
the  more  forward  of  the  two.  A  hypocrite  may, 
possibly,  hear  as  many  sermons,  say  as  many  pray¬ 
ers,  and  give  as  much  alms,  as  a  good  Christian;  and 
yet,  for  want  of  sincerity,  come  short  of  acceptance 
with  God.  The  Pharisee  and  Publican  went  to  the 
temple  to  pray,  Luke  18.  10. 

II.  The  different  success  of  their  devotions.  That 
which  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  acts  of  religion,  is, 
God’s  acceptance;  we  speed  well  if  we  attain  that, 
but  in  vain  do  we  worship  if  we  miss  of  that,  2  Cor. 
5.  9.  Perhaps  to  a  stander-by,  the  sacrifices  of 
Cain  and  Abel  would  have  seemed  both  alike  good. 
Adam  accepted  them  both,  but  God  did  not,  who 
sees  not  as  man  sees.  God  had  respect  to  Abel  and 
to  his  offering,  and  showed  his  acceptance  of  it,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  fire  from  heaven;  but  to  Cain  and  to  his 
offering  he  had  not  respect.  We  are  sure  there  was 
a  good  reason  for  this  difference;  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  though  an  absolute  sovereign,  does  not  act 
arbitrarily  in  dispensing  his  smiles  and  frowns. 

1.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  characters  of  the 
persons  offering.  Cain  was  a  wicked  man,  led  a  bad 
life,  under  the  reigning  power  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh;  and  therefore  his  sacrifice  was  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  Prov.  15.  8,  a  vain  oblation,  Isa.  1.  13. 
God  had  no  respect  to  Cain  himself,  and  therefore 
no  respect  to  his  offering,  as  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
pression  intimates.  But  Abel  was  a  righteous  man, 
he  is  called  righteous  Abel,  Matth.  23.  35,  his  heart 
was  upright,  and  his  life  was  pious;  he  was  one  of 
those  whom  God’s  countenance,  beholds,  Ps.  11.  7. 
and  whose  prayer  is  therefore  his  delight,  Prov.  15. 
8.  God  had  1'espect  to  him  as  a  holy  mail,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  his  offering  as  aholy  offering.  The  tree  must 
be  good,  else  the  fruit  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the 
heart-searching  God. 

2.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  offerings  they 
brought.  It  is  expressly  said,  Heb.  11.  4,  Abel’s 
was  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain’s:  either, 
(1.)  In  the  nature  of  it.  Cain’s  was  only  a  sacrifice 
of  acknowledgement  offered  to  the  Creator;  the 
meat-offerings  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  were  no 
more,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  been  of¬ 
fered  in  innocency:  but  Abel  brought  a  sacrifice  of 
atonement,  the  blood  whereof  was  shed  in  order  to 
remission;  thereby  owning  himself  a  sinner,  depre¬ 
cating  God’s  wrath,  and  imploring  his  favour  in  a 
Mediator;  or,  (2.)  In  the  qualities  of  the  offering. 
Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  any  thing 
that  came  next  to  hand,  what  he  had  not  occasion 
for  himself,  or  what  was  not  marketable;  but  Abel 
was  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  offering;  not  the 
lame,  or  the  lean,  or  the  refuse,  but  the  firstlings 
of  the  flock,  the  best  he  had,  and  the  fat  thereof,  the 
best  of  those  best.  Hence  the  Hebrew  doctors  give 
it  for  a  general  rule,  that  every  thing  that  is  for  the 
name  of  the  good  God,  must  be  the  goodliest  and 
best.  It  is  fit  that  he  who  is  the  first  and  best  should 
have  the  first  and  best  of  our  time,  strength,  and 
service. 

3.  The  great  difference  was  this,  that  Abel  offer¬ 
ed  in  faith,  and  Cain  did  not.  There  -was  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  principle  upon  which  they  went.  Abel 
offered  with  an  eye  to  God’s  will  as  his  rule,  and 
God’s  glory  as  his  end,  and  in  dependence  upon  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer:  but  Cain  did  what  he  did, 
onlv  for  company’s  sake,  or  to  save  his  credit,  not 
in  faith,  and  so  it  turned  into  sin  to  him.  Abel  was 
a  penitent  believer,  like  the  Publican  that  went  away 
justified:  Cain  was  unhumbled;  his  confidence  was 
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within  himself;  he  was  like  the  Pharisee  who  glori¬ 
fied.  himself,  but  was  not  so  much  as  justified  before 
God. 

III.  Cain’s  displeasure  at  the  difference  God  made 
between  his  sacrifice  and  Abel’s.  Cain  was  very 
wroth,  which  presently  appeared  in  his  very  looks, 
for  his  countenance  fell;  which  bespeaks,  not  so 
much  his  grief  and  discontent,  as  his  malice  and  rage. 
His  sullen  churlish  countenance,  and  a  down-look, 
betrayed  his  passionate  resentments:  he  carried  ill- 
nature  in  his  face,  and  the  shore  of  his  coimtenance 
witnessed  against  him.  This  anger  bespeaks,  1.  His 
enmity  to  God,  and  the  indignation  he  had  conceived 
against  him  for  making  such  a  difference  between 
his  offering  and  his  brother’s.  He  should  have  been 
angry  at  himself  for  his  own  infidelity  and  hypocri¬ 
sy,  by  which  he  had  forfeited  God’s  acceptance;  and 
his  countenance  should  have  fallen  in  repentance  and 
holy  shame,  as  the  Publican’s,  who  would  not  Lift  up 
so  much  as  their  eyes  to  heaven,  Luke  18.  13.  But 
instead  of  that,  he  flies  out  against  God,  as  if  he 
were  partial  and  unfair  in  distributing  his  smiles  and 
frowns,  and  as  if  he  had  donp  him  a  deal  of  wrong. 
Note,  It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  unhumbled  heart,  to 
quarrel  with  those  rebukes  which  we  have,  by  our 
own  sin,  brought  upon  ourselves.  The  foolishness 
o  f  man  fierverteth  his  way,  and  then,  to  make  bad 
worse,  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord,  Prov.  19. 
3.  2.  His  envy  of  his  brother  who  had  the  honour 

to  be  publicly  owned.  Though  his  brother  had  no 
thought  of  having  any  slur  put  upon  him,  nor  did 
now  insult  over  him  to  provoke  him,  yet  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  a  hatred  of  him  as  an  enemy,  or,  which  is  equi¬ 
valent,  a  rival.  Note,  (1.)  It  is  common  for  those 
who  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  God’s 
favour  by  their  presumptuous  sins,  to  have  indigna^ 
tion  against  those  who  are  dignified  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  it.  The  Pharisees  walked  in  this  way  of  Cain, 
when  they  neither  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
themselves,  }\ov  suffered  those  that  were  entering,  to 
go  in,  Luke  11.  52.  Their  eye  is  evil,  because  their 
master’s  eye,  and  the  eye  of  their  fellow-servants, 
are  good.  (2.)  Envy  is  a  sin  that  commonly  carries 
with  it,  both  its  own  discovery  in  the  paleness  of  the 
looks,  and  its  own  punishment  in  the  rottenness  of 
the  bones. 

6.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why 
art  thou  wroth  ?  And  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen  ?  7.  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not 

be  accepted  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
lieth  at  the  door.  And  unto  thee  shall  be  his 
desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him. 

God  is  here  reasoning  with  Cain,  to  convince  him 
of  the  sin  and  folly  of  his  anger  and  discontent,  and 
to  bring  him  into  a  good  temper  again,  that  further 
mischief  might  be  prevented.  It  is  an  instance  of 
God’s  patience  and  condescending  goodness,  that  he 
would  deal  thus  tenderly  with  so  bad  a  man,  in  so 
bad  an  affair.  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  per¬ 
ish,  hut  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  Thus 
the  father  of  the  prodigal  argued  the  case  with  the 
elder  son,  Luke  15.  28,  &c.  And  God  with  those 
Israelites,  who  said,  The  way  of  the  LSrd  is  not  equal, 
Ezek.  18.  25.  God  puts  Cain  himself  upon  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  cause  of  his  discontent,  and  considering 
whether  it  were  indeed  a  just  cause,  Why  is  thy 
countenance  fallen?  Observe, 

I.  That  God  takes  notice  of  all  our  sinful  passions 
and  discontents.  There  is  not  an  angry  look,  an  en¬ 
vious  look,  or  a  fretful  look,  that  escapes  his  observ¬ 
ing  eye. 

II.  That  most  of  our  sinful  heats  and  disquietudes 
V  ould  soon  vanish  before  a  strict  and  impartial  in¬ 


quiry  into  the  cause  of  them.  “  Why  am  I  wroth ? 
Is  there  a  real  cause,  a  just  cause,  a  proportionable 
cause  for  it?  Why  am  I  so  soon  angry?  Why  so  very 
angry,  and  so  implacable?”  To  reduce  Cain  to  his 
right  mind  again,  it  is  here  made  evident  to  him, 

1.  That  he  had  no  reason  to  be  angry  at  God,  for 
that  he  had  proceeded  according  to  the  settled  and 
invariable  rules  of  government,  suited  to  a  state  of 
probation.  He  sets  before  men  life  and  death,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse;  and  then  renders  to  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  works,  and  differences  them  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  difference  themselves — so  shall  their 
doom  be.  The  rules  are  just,  and  therefore  his  ways, 
according  to  those  rules,  must  needs  be  equal,  and 
he  will  be  justified  when  he  speaks. 

(1. )  God  sets  before  Cain  life  and  a  blessing.  “  If 
thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  No 
doubt,  thou  shalt,  nay,  thou  knowest  thou  shalt;” 
either,  [I.  ]  “  If  thou  hadst  done  well,  as  thy  brother 
did,  thou  shouldest  have  been  accepted,  as  he  was.  ” 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  hates  nothing  that 
he  has  made,  denies  his  favour  to  none  but  these 
who  have  forfeited  it,  and  is  an  enemy  to  none  but 
those  who,  by  sin,  have  made  him  their  enemy:  so 
that  if  we  come  short  of  acceptance  with  him,  we 
must  thank  ourselves,  the  fault  is  wholly  our  own; 
if  we  had  done  our  duty,  we  had  not  missed  of  his 
mercy.  This  will  justify  God  in  the  destruction  cf 
sinners,  and  will  aggravate  their  ruin;  there  is  net  a 
damned  sinner  in  hell,  but,  if  he  had  done  well,  as 
he  might  have  done,  had  been  a  glorified  saint  in 
heaven.  Every  mouth  will  shortly  be  sfi  pped  with 
this.  Or,  [2.]  “If  wow  thou  do  well,  if  thou  re¬ 
pent  of  thy  sin,  reform  thy  heart  and  life,  and  bring 
thy  sacrifice  in  a  better  manner,  if  thou  not  only  do 
that  which  is  good,  but  do  it  well;  thou  shalt  yet  be 
accepted,  thy  sin  shall  be  pardoned,  thy  comfort  and 
honour  restored,  and  all  shall  be  well.”  See  here 
the  effect  of  a  Mediator’s  interposal  between  Gcd 
and  man;  we  do  not  stand  upon  the  footing  of  the 
first  covenant,  which  left  no  room  for  repentance, 
but  God  is  come  upon  new  terms  with  us.  Though 
we  have  offended,  if  we  repent  and  return,  we  shall 
find  mercy.  See  how  early  the  gospel  was  preached, 
and  the  benefit  of  it  here  offered  even  to  one  of  the 
chief  of  sinners. 

(2.)  He  sets  before  him  death  and  a  curse.  “  But 
if  not  well,”  that  is,  “Seeing  thou  didst  not  dc 
well,  not  offer  in  faith,  and  in  a  right  manner;  sin 
lies  at  the  door,”  that  is,  “sin  was  imputed  to  thee, 
and  thou  wast  frowned  upon  and  rejected  as  a  sinner. 
So  high  a  charge  had  not  been  laid  at  thy  door,  if 
thou  hadst  not  brought  it  upon  thyself,  by  not  doing 
well.”  Or,  as  it  is  commonly  taken,  “  If  now  thou 
dost  not  do  -well,  if  thou  persist  in  this  wrath,  and, 
instead  of  humbling  thyself  before  God,  harden 
thyself  against  him;  sin  lies  at  the  door,”  that  is, 
[  1 .  ]  Further  sin.  ‘ ‘  N ow  that  anger  is  in  thy  heart, 
murder  is  at  the  door.”  The  way  of  sin  is  down¬ 
hill,  and  men  go  from  bad  to  worse.  They  who  do 
not  sacrifice  well,  but  are  careless  and  remiss  in 
their  devotion  to  God,  expose  themselves  to  the 
worst  temptations;  and  perhaps  the  most  scanda¬ 
lous  sin  lies  at  the  door.  They  who  do  not  keep 
God’s  ordinances,  are  in  danger  of  committing  all 
abominations,  Lev.  18.  30.  Or,  [2.]  The  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin.  So  near  akin  are  sin  and  punishment, 
that  the  same  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  both.  If  sin 
be  harboured  in  the  house,  the  curse  waits  at  the 
door,  like  a  bailiff,  ready  to  arrest  the  sinner  when 
ever  he  looks  out.  It  lies  as  if  it  slept,  but  it  lies  at 
the  door  where  it  will  soon  be  awaked,  and  then  it 
will  appear  that  the  damnation  slumbert  1  not.  Sin 
will  find  thee  out.  Numb.  32.  23.  Yet  seme  choose 
to  understand  this  also  as  an  intimation  of  mercy. 
“  If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin,  that  is,  the  sin-offering, 
lies  at  the  door,  and  thou  mayest  take  the  benefit 
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of  it.”  The  same  word  signifies  sin,  and  a  sacrifice 
f.r  “  Though  thou  hast  not  done  well,  yet  do 
nut  despair;  the  remedy  is  at  hand;  the  proposition 
is  n  t  far  to  seek  ;  lay  hold  on  it,  and  the  iniquity  of 
the  holy  things  shall  be  forgiven  thee.”  Christ,  the 
great  sin-offering,  is  said  to  stand  at  the  door,  Rev. 
3.  20.  And  those  well  deserve  to  perish  in  their 
sins,  that  will  not  go  to  the  door  for  an  interest  m  the 
sin-offering.  All  this  considered,  Cain  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  angry  at  God,  but  at  himself  only. 

2.  He  shows  him  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  an¬ 
gry  at  his  brother ;  “Unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  he 
shafl  continue  his  respect  to  thee  as  an  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  and  thou,  as  the  first-born,  shalt  rule  over  him 
as  much  as  ever.”  God’s  acceptance  of  Abel’s  of¬ 
fering  did  not  transfer  the  birthright  to  him,  (which 
Cain  was  jealous  of,)  nor  put  upon  him  that  excel¬ 
lency  of  dignity  and  excellency  of  power  which  are 
said  to  belong  to  it,  ch.  49.  3.  God  did  not  so  in¬ 
tend  it;  Abel  did  not  so  interpret  it;  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  being  improved  to  Cain’s  prejudice; 
why  then  should  he  be  so  much  exasperated  ?  Ob¬ 
serve  here,  (1.)  That  the  difference  which  God’s 
grace  makes,  does  not  alter  the  distinctions  which 
God’s  providence  makes,  but  preserves  them,  and 
obliges  us  to  do  the  duty  which  results  from  them : 
believing  servants  must  be  obedient  to  unbelieving 
masters.  Dominion  is  not  founded  in  grace,  nor  will 
religion  warrant  disloyalty  or  disrespect  in  any  re¬ 
lation.  (2. )  That  the  jealousies  which  civil  powers 
have  sometimes  conceived  of  the  true  worshippers 
of  God  as  dangerous  to  their  government,  enemies 
to  Caesar,  and  hurtful  to  kings  and  provinces,  (on 
which  suspicion  persecutors  have  grounded  their 
rage  against  them,)  are  very  unjust  and  unreasona¬ 
ble.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  it  is  certain  that  Christians  in¬ 
deed  are  the  best  subjects,  and  the  quiet  in  the  land; 
their  desire  is  toward  their  governors,  and  they  shall 
rule  over  them. 

8.  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  bro¬ 
ther  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were 
in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel 
his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

We  have  here  the  progress  of  Cain’s  anger,  and 
the  issue  of  it  in  Abel’s  murder;  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  two  ways. 

I.  As  Cain’s  sin ;  and  a  scarlet,  crimson  sin  it  was, 
a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  sin  against  the  light 
and  law  of  nature,  and  which  the  consciences  even 
of  bad  men  have  startled  at.  See  in  it,  1.  The  sad 
effects  of  sin’s  entrance  into  the  world,  and  into  the 
hearts  of  men.  See  what  a  root  of  bitterness  the 
corrupt  nature  is,  which  bears  this  gall  and  worm¬ 
wood.  Adam’s  eating  forbidden  fruit  seemed  but  a 
little  sin,  but  it  opened  the  door  to  the  greatest.  2. 
A  fruit  of  the  enmity  which  is  in  the  seed  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  against  the  seed  of  the  woman.  As  Abel  leads 
the  van  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  Matth.  23. 
35,  so  Cain  stands  in  the  front  of  the  ignoble  army  of 
persecutors,  Jude  11.  So  early  did  he  that  was  after 
the  flesh,  persecute  him  that  was  after  the  spirit;  and 
so  it  is  now,  more  or  less.  Gal.  4.  29,  and  so  it  will  be, 
till  the  War  shall  end  in  eternal  salvation  of  all  the 
saints,  and  the  eternal  perdition  of  all  that  hate 
them.  3.  See  also  what  comes  of  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness;  if  they  be  indulged 
and  cherished  in  the  soul,  they  are  in  hanger  of  in¬ 
volving  men  in  the  horrid  guilt  of  murder  itself. 
Rash  anger  is  heart-murder,  Matth.  5.  21,  22. 
Much  more  is  malice  so;  he  that  hates  Iris  brother, 
is  already  a  murderer  before  God:  and  if  God  leave 
him  to  himself,  he  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity 
if  being  a  murderer  before  the  world. 

Many  were  the  aggravations  of  Cain’s  sin.  (1.)  It 


was  his  brother,  his  own  brother,  that  he  murdei  ed; 
his  own  mother’s  son,  Ps.  50.  20,  whom  he  ought  to 
have  loved;  his  younger  brother,  whom  he  ought  to 
have  protected.  (2. )  He  was  a  good  brother;  one 
who  had  never  done  him  any  wrong,  nor  given  him 
the  least  provocation,  in  word  or  deed,  but  one 
whose  desire  had  been  always  toward  him,  and  who 
had  been,  in  all  instances,  dutiful  and  respectful  to 
him.  (3.)  He  had  fair  warning  given  him,  before, 
of  this;  God  himself  had  told  him  what  would  come 
of  it,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  barbarous  design.  (4.) 
It  should  seem  that  he  covered  it  with  a  show  of 
friendship  and  kindness.  He  talked  with  Abel  his 
brother,  freely  and  familiarly,  lest  he  should  suspect 
danger,  and  keep  out  of  his  reach.  Thus  Joab  kiss¬ 
ed  Abner,  and  then  killed  him.  According  to  the 
Septuagint,*  he  said  to  Abel,  Let  us  go  into  the 
field;  if  so,  we  are  sure  Abel  did  not  understand  it 
(according  to  the  modem  sense)  as  a  challenge,  else 
he  would  not  have  accepted  it,  but  as  a  brotherly 
invitation  to  go  together  to  their  work.  The  Chal- 
dee-Paraphrast  adds,  that  Cain,  when  they  were  in 
discourse  in  the  field,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
judgment  to  come,  no  future  state,  no  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  other  world;  and  that  when  Abel 
spake  in  defence  of  the  truth,  Cain  took  that  occa¬ 
sion  to  fall  upon  him.  However,  (5. )  That  which 
the  scripture  tells  us  was  the  reason  for  which  he 
slew  him,  was  a  sufficient  aggravation  of  the  mur¬ 
der;  it  was  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his 
brother’s  righteous,  so  that  herein  he  showed  him¬ 
self  to  be  of  that  wicked  one,  1  John  3.  12,  a  child  of 
the  devil,  as  being  an  enemy  to  all  righteousness, 
even  in  his  own  brother;  and,  in  this,  employed  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  destroyer.  Nay,  (6.)  In  killing 
his  brother,  he  directly  stmek  at  God  himself;  for 
God  accepting  of  Abel  was  the  provocation  pretend¬ 
ed;  and  for  that  very  reason  he  hated  Abel,  because 
God  loved  him.  (7.)  The  murder  of  Abel  was 
the  more  inhuman,  because  there  were  now  so  few 
men  in  the  world  to  replenish  it.  The  life  of  a  man 
is  precious  at  anytime;  but  it  was  in  a  special  man¬ 
ner  precious  now,  and  could  ill  be  spared. 

II.  As  Abel’s  suffering.  Death  reigned  ever  since 
Adam  sinned,  but  we  read  not  of  any  taken  captive 
by  him  till  now;  and  now,  1.  The  first  that  dies,  is 
a  saint,  one  that  was  accepted  and  beloved  of  God; 
to  show  that  though  the  promised  Seed  was  so  far 
to  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  as  to 
save  believers  from  its  sting,  yet  that  still  they 
should  be  exposed  to  its  stroke.  The  first  that  went 
to  the  grave  went  to  heaven;  God  would  secure  to 
himself  the  first  fruits,  the  first-born  to  the  dead, 
that  first  opened  the  womb  into  another  world.  Let 
this  take  off’  the  terror  of  death,  that  it  was  betimes 
the  lot  of  God’s  chosen,  which  alters  the  property 
of  it.  Nay,  2.  The  first  that  dies,  is  a  martyr,  and 
dies  for  his  religion;  and  of  such  it  may  more  truly 
be  said  than  of  soldiers,  that  they  die  in  the  field  of 
honour.  Abel’s  death  has  not  only  no  curse  in  it, 
but  it  has  a  crown  in  it;  so  admirably  well  is  the 
property  of  death  altered,  that  it  is  not  only  be¬ 
come  innocent  and  inoffensive  to  those  that  die  in 
Christ,  but  honourable  and  glorious  to  those  that  die 
for  him.  Let  us  not  think  it  strange  concerning  the 
fiery  trial,  nor  shrink  if  we  be  called  to  resist  unto 
blood;  for  we  know  there  is  a  crown  of  life  for  al. 
that  are  faithful  unto  death. 

9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where 
is  Abel  thy  brother  ?  And  he  said,  1  know 

*  It  mny  be  proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  some  readers, 
that  the  LXX,  or  Sepluayint,  is  the  name  of  a  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  supposed  to  be  the  woik  of  seventy  two  Jews  who 
are  usually  called  in  a  round  number,  the  Seventy ,  and  who  made  thjs 
version,  at  the  desire  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  200  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ. - Christ  and  his  Apostles  usually  quote  from  this  ver. 
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not :  Am  1  my  brother’s  keeper  '?  10.  And 
he  said,  What  hast  thou  done  ?  The  voice 
of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
the  ground.  1 1.  'And  now  art  thou  cursed 
from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brother’s  blood  from 
thy  hand.  12.  When  thou  tillest  the  ground, 
it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 
strength  ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  earth. 

We  liave  here  a  full  account  of  the  trial  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  first  murderer;  civil  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature  not  being  yet  erected  for  this  purpose,  as 
they  were  afterward,  ch.  9.  6.  God  himself  sits 
Judge;  for  he  is  the  God  to  whom  vengeance  be¬ 
longs,  and  who  will  be  sure  to  make  inquisition  for 
blood,  especially  the  blood  of  saints. 

Observe, 

I.  The  arraignment  of  Cain;  The  Lord  said  unto 
Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  Some  think  Cain 
was  thus  examined,  the  next  sabbath  after  the  mur¬ 
der  was  committed,  when  the  sons  of  God  came,  as 
usual ,  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  assemble,  and  Abel  was  missing,  whose 
place  did  not  use  to  be  empty;  for  the  God  of  heaven 
takes  notice  who  is  present  at,  and  who  is  absent 
from,  public  ordinances.  Cain  is  asked,  not  only 
because  there  was  just  cause  to  suspect  him,  he  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  a  malice  against  Abel,  and  having 
been  last  with  him,  but  because  God  knew  him  to 
be  guilty;  yet  he  asks  him,  that  he  might  draw  from 
him  a  confession  of  the  crime;  for  those  who  would 
be  justified  before  God,  must  accuse  themselves; 
and  the  penitent  will  do  so. 

II  Cain’s  plea;  he  pleads  not  guilty,  and  adds 
rebellion  to  his  sin.  For,  1.  He  endeavours  to  cover 
a  deliberate  murder  with  a  deliberate  lie;  I  know 
not.  He  knew  well  enough  what  was  become  of 
Abel,  and  yet  had  the  impudence  to  deny  it.  Thus, 
in  Cain,  the  Devil  was  both  a  murderer,  and  a  liar, 
from  the  beginning.  See  how  sinners’  minds  are 
blinded,  and  their  hearts  hardened  by  the  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  sin:  those  are  strangely  blind,  that  think 
it  possible  to  conceal  their  sins  from  a  God  that  sees 
all ;  and  those  are  strangely  hard,  that  think  it  desir¬ 
able  to  conceal  them  from  a  God  who  pardons  those 
only  that  confess.  2.  He  impudently  charges  his 
Judge  with  folly  and  injustice,  in  putting  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  him.  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?  He  should 
have  humbled  himself,  and  have  said.  Am  not  I  my 
brother’s  murderer  ?  But  he  flies  in  the  face  of  God 
himself,  as  if  he  had  asked  him  an  impertinent  ques¬ 
tion,  which  he  was  no  way  obliged  to  ijive  an  an¬ 
swer  to,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  Surely  he  is 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  nor  did  I  ever 
take  any  charge  of  him.  ”  Some  think  he  reflects 
on  God  and  his  providence,  as  if  he  had  said,  “Art 
not  thou  his  keeper?  If  he  be  missing,  on  thee  be 
the  blame,  and  not  on  me,  who  never  undertook  to 
keep  him.”  Note,  a  charitable  concern  for  our 
brethren,  as  their  keepers,  is  a  great  duty,  which  is 
strictly  required  of  us,  but  is  generally  neglected  by 
us.  They  who  are  unconcerned  in  the  affairs  of 
their  brethren,  and  take  no  care,  when  they  have 
opportunity,  to  prevent  their  hurt  in  their  bodies, 
goods,  or  good  name,  especially  in  their  souls,  do, 
in  effect,  speak  Cain’s  language.  See  Lev.  19.  17. 
Phil.  2.  4. 

III.  The  conviction  of  Cain,  v.  10.  God  gave  no 
direct  answer  to  his  question,  but  rejected  his  plea 
as  false  and  frivolous;  “  What  hast  thou  done? 
Thou  makest  a  light  matter  of  it;  but  hast  thou  con¬ 
sidered  what  an  evil  thing  it  is;  how  deep  the  stain, 
how  heavy  the  burthen,  of  this  guilt  is?  Thou 


thinkest  to  conceal  it;  but  it  is  to  no  purpose,  the 
evidence  against  thee  is  clear  and  incontestable,  the 
voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  cries.”  He  speaks  as  if 
the  blood  itself  were  both  witness  and  prosecutor; 
because  God’s  own  knowledge  testified  against  him, 
and  God’s  own  justice  demanded  satisfaction.  Ob¬ 
serve  here,  1.  Murder  is  a  crying  sin,  none  more  so. 
Blood  calls  for  blood,  the  blood  of  the  murdered  for 
the  blood  of  the  murderer;  it  cries,  in  the  dying 
words  of  Zechariah,  2  Chrc.n.  24.  22.  The  Lord 
look  upon  it,  and  require  it;  or  in  those  of  the  souls 
under  the  altar,  Rev.  6.  10,  Hove  long.  Lord,  holy 
and  true  ?  The  patient  sufferers  cried  for  pardon. 
Father,  forgive  them  ;  but  their  blood  cries  for  ven¬ 
geance.  Though  they  hold  their  peace,  their  blood 
has  a  loud  and  constant  cry,  which  the  ear  of  the 
righteous  God  is  always  open  to.  2.  The  blood  is 
said  to  cry  from  the  ground,  the  earth,  which  is 
said,  v.  11,  to  open  her  mouth  to- receive  his  brother’s 
blood  from  his  hand.  The  earth  did,  as  it  were, 
blush  to  see  her  own  face  stained  with  such  blood, 
and,  therefore,  opened  her  mouth  to  hide  that  which 
she  could  not  hinder.  When  the  heaven  revealed 
his  iniquity,  the  earth  also  rose  up  against  hum,  (Job 
20.  27. )  and  groaned  for  being  thus  made  subject  to 
vanity,  Rom.  8.  20,  22.  Cain,  it  is  likely,  buried 
the  blood  and  the  body,  to  conceal  his  crime;  but 
murder  will  out.  He  did  not  bury  them  so  deep  but 
the  cry  of  them  reached  heaven.’  3.  In  the  origi¬ 
nal,  the  word  is  plural,  thy  brother’s  bloods,  not  only 
his  blood,  but  the  blood  of  all  those  that  might  have 
descended  from  him.  Or,  the  blood  of  all  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  who  should,  in  like  manner,  seal  the 
truth  with  their  blood:  Christ  puts  all  on  one  score, 
Matth.23.  35.  Or,  because  account  was  kept  ot 
every  drop  of  blood  shed.  How  well  is  it  for  us, 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  speaks  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel !  Heb.  12.  24.  Abel’s  blood  cried  for 
vengeance,  Christ’s  blood  cries  for  pardon. 

IV.  The  sentence  passed  upon  Cam,  And  now  art 
thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  v.  11.  Observe  here, 

1.  He  is  cursed,  separated  to  all  evil,  laid  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
Rom.  1.  18.  YVho  knows  the  extent  and  weight  of 
a  divine  curse,  how  far  it  reaches,  how  deep  it  pier¬ 
ces?  God’s  pronouncing  a  man  cursed  makes  him 
so;  for  those  whom  he  curses,  are  cursed  indeed. 
The  curse  for  Adam’s  disobedience  terminated  on 
the  ground,  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  but 
that  for  Cain’s  rebellion  fell  immediately  upon  him¬ 
self,  Thou  art  cursed  ;  for  God  had  mercy  in  store 
for  Adam,  but  none  for  Cain.  We  have  all  deserv¬ 
ed  this  curse,  and  it  is  only  in  Christ  that  believers 
are  saved  from  it,  and  inherit  the  blessing,  Gal.  3. 
10,  13. 

2.  He  is  cursed  from  the  earth.  Thence  the  cry 
came  up  to  God,  thence  the  curse  came  upon  Cain. 
God  could  have  taken  vengeance  by  an  immediate 
stroke  from  heaven,  by  the  sword  of  an  angel,  or  by 
a  thunderbolt;  but  he  chose  to  make  the  earth  the 
avenger  of  blood;  to  continue  him  upon  the  earth, 
and  not  immediately  to  cut  him  off,  and  yet  to  make 
even  that  his  curse.  The  earth  is  always  near  us, 
we  cannot  fly  from  it;  so  that  if  that  be  the  execu 
tioner  of  divine  wrath,  it  is  unavoidable;  it  is  <6in, 
that  is,  the  punishment  of  sin,  lying  at  the  dooi 
Cain  found  his  punishment  there,  where  he  chos< 
hisportion,  and  set  his  heart. 

Two  things  we  expect  from  the  earth;  and  by  this 
curse  both  are  denied  to  Cain,  and  taken  from  him, 
sustenance  and  settlement.  (1.)  Sustenance  out  of 
the  earth  is  here  withheld  from  him.  It  is  a  curse 
upon  him  in  his  enjoyments,  and  particularly  in  his 
calling;  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength  Note, 
Every  creature  is  to  us  what  God  makes  it;  a  com- 
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fort  or  a  cross;  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  If  the  earth 
ield  not  her  strength  to  us,  we  must  therein  ac- 
nowledge  God’s  righteousness;  for  we  have  not 
yielded  our  strength  to  him.  The  ground  was  curs¬ 
ed  before,  to  Adam,  hut  it  was  now  doubly  cursed 
to  Cain.  That  part  of  it  which  fell  to  his  share, 
and  which  he  had  the  occupation  of,  was  made  un¬ 
fruitful  and  uncomfortable  to  him  by  the  blood  of 
Abel.  Note,  The  wickedness  of  the  wicked  brings 
a  curse  upon  all  they  do,  and  all  they  have,  Deut.  28. 
15,  Lfc.  and  that  curse  imbitters  ail  they  have,  and 
disappoints  them  in  all  they  do.  (2. )  Settlement  on 
the  earth  is  here  denied  him.  A  fugitive  and  a  va¬ 
gabond  shall  thou  be  in  the  earth.  By  this  he  was 
condemned.  [1  ]  To  perpetual  disgrace  and  re¬ 
proach  among  men.  It  should  be  ever  looked  upon 
as  a  scandalous  thing  to  harbour  him,  converse  with 
him,  or  show  him  any  countenance.  And  justly  was 
a  man  that  had  divested  himself  of  all  humanity,  ab¬ 
horred  and  abandoned  by  all  mankind,  and  made 
infamous.  [2.  ]  To  perpetual  disquietude  and  hor¬ 
ror  in  his  own  mind.  His  own  guilty  conscience 
should  haunt  him  wherever  he  went,  and  make  him 
Magor-missabib ,  a  terror  round  about.  What  rest 
can  those  find,  what  settlement,  that  carry  their 
own  disturbance  with  them  in  their  bosoms  where- 
ever  they  go?  they  must  needs  be  fugitives,  that  are 
thus  tossed.  There  is  not  a  more  restless  fugitive 
upon  earth,  than  he  that  is  continually  pursued  by 
his  own  guilt,  nor  a  viler  vagabond  than  he  that  is  at 
the  beck  of  his  own  lusts. 

This  was  the  sentence  passed  upon  Cain;  and 
even  in  this  there  was  mercy  mixed,  inasmuch,  as 
he  was  not  immediately  cut  off,  but  had  space  given 
him  to  repent;  for  God  is  long-suffering  to  us- ward, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish. 

13.  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My 

famishment,  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  1 4. 
Jehold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  from  thy 
face  shall  I  be  hid  ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  findeth 
me,  shall  slay  me.  15.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth 
Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  se¬ 
ven-fold.  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 

We  have  here  a  further  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Gain. 

I.  Here  is  Cain’s  complaint  of  the  sentence  pass¬ 
ed  upon  him,  as  hard  and  severe.  Some  make  him 
to  speak  the  language  of  despair;  and  read  it,  Mine 
iniquity  is  gi'eater  than  that  it  may  be  forgiven ;  and 
so  what  he  says,  is  a  reproach  and  affront  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  which  those  only  shall  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of,  that  hope  in  it.  There  is  forgiveness  with 
the  God  of  pardons  for  the  greatest  sins  and  sinners; 
out  they  forfeit  it,  who  despair  of  it.  Just  before, 
Cain  made  nothing  of  his  sin;  but  now,  he  is  in  the 
other  extreme:  Satan  drives  his  vassals  from  pre¬ 
sumption  to  despair.  We  cannot  think  too  ill  of 
sin,  provided  we  do  not  think  it  unpardonable.  But 
Cain  seems  rather  to  speak  the  language  of  indigna¬ 
tion;  Mu  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear; 
and  so,  what  he  says,  is  a  reproach  and  affront  to 
the  justice  of  God,  and  a  complaint,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  sin,  but  of  the  extremity  of  his  pun¬ 
ishment,  as  if  that  were  disproportionable  to  his 
merits.  Instead  of  justifying  God  in  the  sentence, 
he  condemns  him;  not  accepting  the  punishment  of 
his  iniquity,  but  quarrelling  with  it.  Note,  Tmpeni- 
<'nt  unhumble  hearts  are  therefore  not  reclaimed 


by  God’s  rebukes,  because  they  think  themselves 
wronged  by  them;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  great 
hardness  to"  be  more  concerned  about  our  sufferings 
than  about  our  sins.  Pharaoh’s  care  was  concern¬ 
ing  this  death  only,  not  this  sin,  Exod.  10.  17;  so 
was  Cain’s  here.  He  is  a  living  man,  and  yet  com¬ 
plains  of  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  Lam.  3.  39.  He 
thinks  himself  rigorously  dealt  with,  when  really 
he  is  favourably  treated;  and  he  cries  out  of  wrong, 
when  he  has  more  reason  to  wonder  that  he  is  out  of 
hell.  Woe  unto  him  that  thus  strives  with  his  Ma¬ 
ker,  and  enters  into  judgment  with  his  judge! 

Now,  to  justify  this  complaint,  observe  his  des¬ 
cants  upon  the  sentence.  1.  He  sees  himself  ex¬ 
cluded  by  it  from  the  favour  of  God;  and  concludes 
that,  being  cursed,  he  was  hid  from  God’s  face; 
which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  of  God’s  curse; 
damned  sinners  find  it  so,  to  whom  it  is  said,  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed.  Those  are  cursed  indeed, 
that  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  God’s  love  and  care, 
and  from  all  hopes  of  his  grace.  2.  He  sees  him¬ 
self  expelled  from  all  the  comforts  of  this  life;  and 
concludes  that,  being  a  fugitive,  he  was,  in  effect, 
driven  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As 
good  have  no  place  on  earth,  as  not  have  a  settled 
place..  Better  rest  in  the  grave,  than  not  rest  at  all. 

3.  He  sees  himself  excommunicated  by  it,  and  cut 
off  from  the  church,  and  forbidden  to  attend  on  pub¬ 
lic  ordinances.  His  hands  being  full  of  blood,  he 
must  bring  no  more  vain  oblations,  Isa.  1.  13,  15. 
Perhaps  this  he  means,  when  he  complains  that  he 
was  driven  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth ,  for,  be¬ 
ing  shut  out  of  the  church,  which  none  had  yet  de¬ 
serted,  he  was  hid  from  God's  face,  being  not 
admitted  to  come  with  the  sons  of  God  to  present 
himself  before  the  Lord.  4.  He  sees  himself  ex¬ 
posed  by  it  to  the  hatred  and  ill-will  of  all  mankind. 
It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  finds  me, 
shall  slay  me.  Wherever  he  wanders,  he  goes  in 
peril  of  his  life,  at  least  he  thinks  so;  and  like  a 
man  in  debt,  thinks  every  one  he  meets,  a  bailiff. 
There  were  none  alive  but  his  near  relations;  yet 
even  of  them  he  is  justly  afraid,  who  had  himself 
been  so  barbarous  to  his  brother.  Some  read  it, 
Whatsoever  finds  me,  shall  slay  me;  not  only.  Who¬ 
soever  among  men,  but  Whatsoever  among  all  the 
creatures:  seeing  bimself  thrown  out  of  God’s  pro¬ 
tection,  he  sees  the  whole  creation  armed  against 
him.  Note,  Unpardoned  guilt  fills  men  with  con¬ 
tinual  terrors,  Prov.  28.  1.  Job  15.  20,  21.  Ps.  53.  5. 
It  is  better  to  fear  and  not  sin,  than  to  sin  and  then 
fear.  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  this  word  of  Cain  should 
be  read  as  a  wish:  Now,  therefore,  let  it  be  that  any 
that  fnds  me,  may  kill  me.  Being  bitter  in  his 
soul,  he  longs  for  death,  but  it  comes  not,  Job  3.  20 
...22.  as  those  under  spiritual  torments  do,  Rev.  9. 
5,  6. 

II.  Here  is  God’s  confirmation  of  the  sentence; 
for  when  he  judges,  he  will  overcome,  v.  15.  Ob¬ 
serve,  1.  How  Cain  is  protected  in  wrath  by  this  de¬ 
claration,  notified,  we  may  suppose,  to  all  that  little 
world  which  was  then  in  being,  Whosoever  slayeth 
Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  seven-fold; 
because  thereby  the  sentence  ne  was  under  (that  he 
should  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond)  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  Condemned  prisoners  are  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  law;  they  that  are  appointed  sacri-* 
fices  to  public  justice,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  pri¬ 
vate  revenge.  God  haring  said,  in  Cain’s  case, 
Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  it  had  been  a  dar¬ 
ing  usurpation  far  any  man  to  take  the  sword  out  of 
God’s  hand,  a  contempt  put  upon  an  express  de¬ 
claration  of  God’s  mind,  and  therefore,  avenged 
seven-fold.  Note,  God  has  wise  and  holy  c-nds  in 
protecting  and  prolonging  the  lives  even  of  very 
wicked  men.  God  deals  with  some,  according  to 
that  praver,  Ps.  59.  11,  Slay  them  not,  lest  mv 
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people  forget;  scatter  them  by  thy  /lower.  Had 
Cain  been  slain  immediately,  be  had  been  forgotten, 
Eccl.  8.  10;  but  now  he  lives,  a  more  fearful  and 
lasting  monument  of  God’s  justice,  hanged  in  chains, 

it  were.  2.  How  he  is  marked,  in  wrath;  Lhe 
Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  notify  that  he  was  the 
man  that  murdered  his  brother,  whom  nobody  must 
hurt,  but  every  body  must  hoot  at.  God  stigma¬ 
tized  him,  (as  some  malefactors  are  burnt  in  the 
cheek,)  and  put  upon  him  such  a  visible  and  indeli¬ 
ble  mark  of  infamy  and  disgrace,  as  would  make 
all  wise  people  shun  him,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  and  the 
offscouring  of  all  things. 

16.  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.  17.  And 
Cain  knew  his  wife-,  and  she  conceived, 
and  bare  Enoch :  and  he  budded  a  city, 
and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after  the 
name  of  his  son,  Enoch.  18.  And  unto 
Enoch  was  born  Irad :  and  Irad  begat  JVIe- 
hujael :  and  Mehujael  begat  Methusael : 
and  Methusael  begat  Lantech. 

We  have  here  a  further  account  of  Cain,  and 
what  became  of  him  after  he  was  rejected  of  God. 

I.  He  tamely  submitted  to  that  part  of  his  sen¬ 
tence,  by  which  he  was  hid  from  God’s  face.  For, 
(v,  16  fhe  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
that  is,  he  willingly  renounced  God  and  religion, 
and  was  content  to  forego  the  privileges,  so  that  he 
might  not  be  under  its  precepts.  He  forsook  Ad¬ 
am’s  family  and  altar,  and  cast  off  all  pretensions  to 
the  fear  of  God,  and  never  came  among  good  peo¬ 
ple,  nor  attended  on  God’s  ordinances,  any  more. 
Note,  Hypocritical  professors,  that  have  dissembled 
and  trifled  with  God  Almighty,  aye  justly  left  to 
themselves,  to  do  something  that  is  grossly  scan¬ 
dalous,  and  so  throw  off  that  form  of  godliness  which 
they  have  been  a  reproach  to,  and  under  colour  of 
which  they  have  denied  the  power  of  it.  Cain 
went  out  now  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
we  never  find  that  he  came  into  it  again,  to  his 
comfort.  Hell  is  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  2  Thes.  1.  9.  It  is  a  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  fountain  of  all  good.  This  is  the  choice 
of  sinners;  and  so  shall  their  doom  be,  to  their  eter¬ 
nal  confusion. 

II.  He  endeavoured  to  confront  that  part  of  the 
sentence  by  which  he  was  made  a  fugitive  and  a  va¬ 
gabond,  for, 

1.  He  chose  his  land.  He  went  and  dwelt  on  the 
east  of  Eden,  somewhere  distant  from  the  place 
where  Adam  and  his  religious  family  resided,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  and  his  accursed  generation 
from  the  holy  seed,  his  camp  from  the  camp  of  the 
saints  and  the  beloved  city,  Rev.  20.  9.  On  the  east 
of  Eden,  the  cherubim  were,  with  the  flaming 
sword;  ch.  3.  24.  there  he  chose  his  lot,  as  if  to  defy 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  But  his  attempt  to  settle 
was  in  vain;  for  the  land  he  dwelt  in,  was  to  him 

•the  land  of  .Hod,  that  is,  shaking,  or  trembling,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  continual  restlessness  and  uneasiness  of 
his  own  spirit.  Note,  Those  that  depart  from  God, 
cannot  find  rest  any  where  else.  When  Cain  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  ;he  never  rested 
after.  Those  that  shut  themselves  out  of  Heaven, 
abandon  themselves  to  a  perpetual  trembling; 
“  Return  therefore  to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  to  thy 
rest  in  God;  else  thou  art  for  ever  restless.” 

2.  He  builded  him  a  city  for  a  habitation,  v.  17. 
He  was  building  a  city,  so  some  read  it,  ever  build¬ 


ing  it,  but,  a  curse  being  upon  him  and  the  work  of 
his  hands,  he  could  not  finish  it.  Or,  as  we  read 
it,  he  builded  a  city,  in  token  of  a  fixed  separation 
from  the  church  of  God,  to  which  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  ever  returning.  This  city  was  to  be  the 
head  quarters  of  the  apostasy.  Observe  here,  (1.) 
Cain’s  defiance  of  the  divine  sentence.  God  said  he 
should  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond;  had  he  re¬ 
pented  and  humbled  himself,  that  curse  might  have 
turned  into  a  blessing,  as  that  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was,  that  they  should  be  divided  in  Jacob,  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  Israel;  but  his.impenitent  unhumbled  heart 
walking  contrary  to  God,  and  resolving  to  fix,  in 
spite  of  heaven,  that  which  might  have  been  a 
blessing,  turned  into  a  curse.  (2. )  See  what  was 
Cain’s  choice,  after  he  had  forsaken  God;  he  pitched 
upon  a  settlement  in  this  world,  as  his  rest  for  ever. 
They  who  looked  for  the  heavenly  city,  on  earth, 
chose  to  dwell  in  tabernacles;  but  Cain,  as  one  that 
minded  not  that  city,  built  him  one  on  earth.  They 
that  are  cursed  of  God,  are  apt  to  seek  their  settle¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction  here  below,  Ps.  17.  14.  (3.) 
See  what  method  Cain  took  to  defend  himself  against 
the  terrors  with  which  he  was  perpetually  haunted. 
He  undertook  this  building,  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  consideration  of  his  own  misery,  and  to 
drown  the  clamours  of  a  guilty  conscience  with  the 
noise  of  axes  and  hammers.  Thus  many  baffle  their 
convictions,  by  thrusting  themselves  into  a  hurry  cf 
worldly  business.  (4. )  See  how  wicked  people  often 
get  the  start  of  God’s  people,  and  out-go  them  in 
outward  prosperity.  Cain  and  his  cursed  race  dwell 
in  a  city,  while  Adam  and  his  blessed  family  dwell 
in  tents;  we  cannot  judge  of  love  or  hatred  by  all 
that  is  before  us,  Eccl.  9.  1,2. 

3.  His  family  was  also  built  up.  Here  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  posterity,  at  least,  the  heirs  cf  his 
family,  for  seven  generations.  His  se  n  was  Enoch; 
of  the  same  name,  but  not  of  the  same  character, 
with  that  holy  man  that  walked  with  God,  ch.  5. 
22.  Good  men  and  bad  may  bear  the  same  names; 
but  God  can  distinguish  between  Judas  Iscarirt,  and 
Judas  not  Iscariot,  John  14.  22.  The  names  of  more 
of  his  posterity  are  mentioned,  and  but  just  men¬ 
tioned;  not  as  those  of  the  holy  seed,  ch.  5,  where 
we  have  three  verses  concerning  each,  whereas 
here  we  have  three  or  four  in  one  verse.  They  are 
numbered  in  haste,  as  not  valued  or  delighted  in,  in 
comparison  with  God’s  chosen. 

19.  And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two 
wives :  the  name  of  the  one  wets  Adah,  and 
the  name  of  the  other  Zillah.  20.  And 
Adah  bare  Jabal :  lie  was  the  father  of  such 
as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  suck  as  have  cattle. 
21.  And  his  brother’s  name  was  Jubal :  he 
was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ.  22.  And  Zillah,  she  also 
bare  Tubal-Cain,  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron :  and  the  sister 
of  Tubal-Cain  teas  Naamah. 

We  have  here  some  particulars  concerning  La¬ 
mech,  the  seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain. 
Observe, 

I.  His  marrying  of  two  wives.  It  was  one  of  the 
degenerate  race  cf  Cain,  who  first  transgressed  that 
original  law  of  marriage,  that  two  only  should  be 
one  flesh.  Hitherto,  one  man  had  but  one  wife  at 
a  time;  but  Lamech  took  two.  From  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so,  Mai.  2.  15.  Matth.  19.  5.  See  here, 
1.  That  those  who  desert  God’s  church  and  ordi 
nances,  lay  themselves  open  to  all  manner  of  term) 
tation.  2.  That  when  a  bad  custom  is  begun  by 
bad  men,  sometimes  men  of  better  characters  arc, 
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through  unwariness,  drawn  in  to  follow  them.  Ja¬ 
cob,  David,  and  many  ethers,  who  were  otherwise 
good  men,  were  afterward  insnared  in  this  sin  which 
Lamech  had  begun. 

II.  His  happiness  in  his  children,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this.  Though  he  sinned,  in  marrying  two  wives, 
yet  he  was  blessed  with  children  by  both,  and  those, 
such  as  lived  to  be  famous  in  their  generation;  not 
for  their  piety,  no  mention  is  made  of  that,  (for 
aught  that  appears,  they  were  the  heathen  of  that 
age,)  but  for  their  ingenuity.  They  were  not  only 
them  selves'  men  of  business,  but  men  that  were 
serviceable  to  the  world,  and  eminent  for  the  in¬ 
vention,  or,  at  least,  the  improvement,  of  some  use¬ 
ful  art. 

1.  Jabal  was  a  famous  shepherd;  he  delighted 
himself  much  in  keeping  cattle,  and  was  so  happy 
in  devising  methods  of  doing  it  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  instructing  others  in  them,  that  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  those  times,  nay,  the  shepherds  of  after¬ 
times,  called  him  father ;  or,  perhaps,  his  children 
after  him  being  brought  up  to  the  same  employ¬ 
ment,  the  family  was  a  family  of  shepherds. 

2.  Jubal  was  a  famous  musician,  and  particularly 
an  organist,  and  the  first  that  gave  rules  for  that 
noble  art  or  science  of  music.  When  Jabal  had  set 
them  in  a  way  to  be  rich,  Jubal  put  them  in  a  way 
to  be  merry.  Those  who  spend  their  days  in 
wealth,  will  not  be  without  the  timbrel  and  harp, 
Job  21.  12,  13.  From  his  name,  Jubal,  probably, 
the  jubilee- trumpet  was  so  called;  for  the  best 
music  was  that  which  proclaimed  liberty  and  re¬ 
demption.  Jabal  was  their  Pan,  and  Jubal  their 
Apollo. 

3.  Tubal-Cain  was  a  famous  smith,  who  greatly 
improved  the  art  of  working  in  brass  and  iron,  for 
the  service  both  of  war  and  husbandry.  He  was 
their  Vulcan.  See  here, 

(1.)  That  worldly  things  are  the  only  things  that 
carnal  wicked  people  set  their  hearts  upon,  and  are 
most  ingenious  and  industrious  about.  So  it  was 
with  this  impious  race  of  cursed  Cain.  Here  was  a 
father  of  shepherds,  and  a  father  of  musicians,  but 
not  a  father  of  the  faithful:  here  is  one  to  teach  in 
brass  and  iron,  but  none  to  teach  the  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Lord:  here  are  devices  how  to  be  rich, 
and  how  to  be  mighty,  and  how  to  be  merry :  ■  but 
nothing  of  God,  or  of  his  fear  and  service  among 
them.  Present  things  fill  the  hearts  of  most  people. 
(2. )  That  even  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  grace  of  God,  may  be  endued  with  many 
excellent  useful  accomplishments,  which  may  make 
them  famous  and  serviceable  in  their  generation. 
Common  gifts  are  given  to  bad  men,  while  God 
chooses  to  himself  the  foolish  things  of  the  world. 

23.  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  Hear  my  voice  ;  ye  wives 
of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech ;  for  I 
have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a 
young  man  to  my  hurt :  24.  If  Cain  shall 

be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seven¬ 
ty  and  seven-fold. 

By  this  speech  of  Lamech,  which  is  here  record¬ 
ed,  and,  probably,  was  much  talked  of  in  those 
times,  he  further  appears  to  have  been  a  bad  man, 
as  Cain’s  accursed  race  generally  were. 

Observe, 

I.  How  haughtily  and  imperiously  he  speaks  to 
his  wives,  as  one  that  expected  a  mighty  regard  and 
observance.  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech. 
No  marvel  that  he  who  had  broken  one  law  of 
marriage,  by  taking  two  wives,  broke  another, 
which  obliged  him  to  be  kind  and  tender  to  those 
he  had  taken,  and  to  give  honour  to  the  wife  as  to 


the  weaker  vessel.  Those  are  not  always  the 
most  careful  to  do  their  own  duty,  that  are  highest 
in  their  demands  of  respect  from  others,  and  most 
frequent  in  calling  upon  their  relations  to  know 
their  place,  and  do  their  duty. 

II.  H  ow  bloody  and  barbarous  he  was  to  all 
about  him.  I  have  slain,  or,  (as  it  is  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,)  I  would  slay  a  man  in  my  own  wound,  and  a 
young  man  in  my  hurt.  He  owns  himself  a  man 
of  a  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  that  would  lav 
ajoout  him  without  mercy,  and  kill  all  that  stood  iii 
his  way;  be  it  a  man,  or  a  young  man,  nay,  though 
he  himself  were  in  danger  to  be  wounded  and  hurt 
in  the  conflict.  Some  think,  because  (v.  24. )  he 
compares  himself  with  Cain,  that  he  had  murdered 
some  of  the  holy  seed,  the  true  worshippers  of  God, 
and  that  he  acknowledges  this  to  be  the  wcunding 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  hurt  of  his  soul;  and  yet 
that  like  Cain,  he  continued  impenitent,  trembling 
and  yet  unhumbled.  Or,  his  wives,  knowing  what 
manner  of  spirit  he  was  of,  how  apt  both  to  give 
and  to  resent  provocation,  were  afraid  lest  some¬ 
body  or  other  would  be  the  death  of  him.  “Never 
fear,”  says  he,  “  I  defy  any  man  to  set  upon  me;  I 
will  slay  him,  be  he  a  man,  or  a  young  man.” 
Note,  It  is  a  common  thing  for  fierce  and  bloodv 
men  to  glory  in  their  shame,  (Philip.  3.  19. )  as  if 
it  were  both  their  safety  and  their  honour,  that  thev 
care  not  how  many  lives  are  sacrificed  to  their  an¬ 
gry  resentments,  nor  how  much  they  are  hated, 
provided  they  may  be  feared.  Oderint,  dum  me- 
tuant — Let  them  hate,  provided  they  fear. 

III.  How  impiously  he  presumes  even  upon  God’s 
protection  in  his  wicked  way,  v.  24.  He  had  heard 
that  Cain  should  be  avenged  seven-fold,  v.  15;  that 
is,  that  if  any  man  should  dare  to  kill  Cain,  he 
should  be  severely  reckoned  with,  and  punished, 
for  so  doing,  though  Cain  deserved  to  die  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  for  the  murder  of  his  brother;  and 
hence  he  infers,  that  if  any  one  should  kill  him  for 
the  murders  he  had  committed,  God  would  much 
more  avenge  his  death.  As  if  the  special  care  God 
took  to  prolong  and  secure  the  life  of  Cain,  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons  peculiar  to  his  case,  and  indeed  for  his 
sorer  punishment,  as  the  beings  of  the  damned  are 
continued — as  if  this  care  were  designed  for  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  all  murderers.  Thus  Lamech  perversely 
argues,  “If  God  provided  for  the  safety  of  Cain, 
much  more  for  mine;  who,  though  I  have  slain 
many,  yet  never  slew  my  own  brother,  and  upon  no 
provocation,  as  he  did.”  Note,  The  reprieve  of 
some  sinners,  and  the  patience  God  exercised  to¬ 
ward  them,  are  often  abused  to  the  hardening  of 
others  in  the  like  sinful  ways,  Eccl.  8.  11.  But 
though  justice  strike  some  slowly,  others  cannot 
therefore  be  sure  but  that  they  may  be  taken  away 
with  a  swift  destruction.  Or,  if  God  should  bear 
long  with  those  who  thus  presume  upon  his  for¬ 
bearance,  they  do  but  hereby  treasure  up  unto 
themselves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  Now 
this  is  all  we  have  upon  record  in  scripture  concern¬ 
ing  the  family  and  posterity  of  cursed  Cain,  till  we 
find  them  all  cut  off  and  perishing  in  fdtie  universal 
deluge. 

25.  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ; 
and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Seth  :  For  God,  said  she ,  hath  appointed  me 
another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain 
slew.  26.  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  there 
was  born  a  son ;  and  he  called  his  name 
Enos;  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Adam  in  the  story  of 
this  chapter.  No  question,  the  murder  of  Abel, 
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and  the  impenitence  and  apostasy  ot  Cam,  were  a 
ve;y  great  grief  to  him  and  Eve;  and  the  more,  be¬ 
cause  their  own  wickedness  did  now  correct  them, 
and  their  backslidings  did  reprove  them.  Then- 
folly  had  given  sin  and  death  entrance  into  the 
world;  and  now  they  smarted  by  it,  being,  by  means 
thereof,  deprived  of  both  their  sons  in  one  day,  ch. 
27.  45.  When  parents  are  grieved  by  their  child¬ 
ren’s  wickedness,  they  should  take  occasion  thence 
to  lament  that  corruption  of  nature  which  was  deriv¬ 
ed  from  them,  and  which  is  the  root  of  bitterness. 
But  here  we  have  that  which  was  a  relief  to  our 
first  parents  in  their  affliction. 

I.  God  gave  them  to  see  the  rebuilding  of  their 
family,  which  was  sorely  shaken  and  weakened  by 
that  sad  event.  For,  1.  They  saw  their  seed,  an¬ 
other  seed  instead  of  Abel,  v.  25.  Observe  God’s 
kindness  and  tenderness  toward  his  people,  in  his 
providential  dealings  with  them;  when  he  takes 
away  one  comfort  from  them,  he  gives  them  an¬ 
other  instead  of  it,  which  may  prove  a  greater  bless¬ 
ing  to  them  than  that  was,  in  which  they  thought 
their  lives  were  bound  up.  This  other  seed  was  he 
in  whom  the  church  was  to  be  built  up  and  perpetu¬ 
ated;  and  he  comes  instead  of  Abel;  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  professors  is  the  revival  of  the  martyrs, 
and  as  it  were  the  resurrection  ol  God’s  slain  wit¬ 
nesses.  Thus  we  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  1  Cor. 
15.  29;  that  is,  we  are,  by  baptism,  admitted^  into 
the  church,  for  or  instead  of  those  who,  by  death, 
especially  by  martyrdom,  are  removed  out  of  it; 
and  we  fill  up  their  room.  They  who  slay  God’s 
servants,  hope  thus  to  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High;  but  they  will  be  deceived.  Christ  shall 
still  see  ids  seed;  God  can  out  of  stones  raise  up 
children  for  him,  and  make  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
the  seed  of  the  church,  whose  lands,  we  are  sure, 
shall  never  be  lost  for  want  of  heirs.  This  son,  by 
a  prophetic  spirit,  they  called  Seth,  that  is,  set, 
settled,  or  placed;  because,  in  his  seed,  mankind 
should  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  and  from  him 
the  Messiah  should  descend.  While  Cain,  the 
head  of  the  apostasy,  is  made  a  wanderer,  Seth, 
from  whom  the  true  church  was  to  come,  is  one  fix¬ 
ed.  In  Christ  and  his  church  is  the  only  true  set¬ 
tlement.  2.  They  saw  their  seed’s  seed,  v.  26.  To 
Seth  was  born  a  son  called  Enos,  that  general  name 
for  all  men,  which  bespeaks  the  weakness,  frailty, 
and  misery,  of  man’s  state.  The  best  men  are 
most  sensible  of  these,  both  in  themselves  and  their 
children.  We  are  never  so  settled,  but  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  we  are  frail. 

II.  God  gave  them  to  see  the  reviving  of  religion 
in  their  family,  v.  26,  Then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  small  comfort  to 
a  good  man  to  see  his  children’s  children,  if  he  do 
not,  withal,  see  peace  upon  Israel,  and  those  that 
come  of  him  walking  in  the  truth.  Doubtless, 
God’s  name  was  called  upon  before,  but  now,  1. 
The  worshippers  of  God  began  to  stir  up  them¬ 
selves  to  do  more  in  religion  than  they  had  done; 
perhaps  not  more  than  had  been  done  at  first,  but 
more  than  had  been  done  of  late,  since  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Cain.  Now,  men  began  to  worship  God, 
not  only  in  their  closets  and  families,  but  in  public 
and  solemn  assemblies.  Or,  now,  there  was  so 
great  a  reformation  in  religion,  that  it  was  as  it  were, 
a  new  beginning  of  it.  Then  may  refer,  not  to  the 
birth  of  Enos,  but  to  the  whole  foregoing  story ; 
then,  when 'men  saw  in  Cain  and  Lamech  the  sad 
effects  of  sin,  by  the  workings  of  natural  conscience; 
then,  they  were  so  much  the  more  lively  and  reso¬ 
lute  in  religion.  The  worse  others  are,  the  better 
we  should  be,  and  the  more  zealous.  2.  The  wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  began  to  distinguish  themselves; 
the  margin  reads  it,  Then  began  men  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  or,  to  call  themselves  by  it. 


Now,  that  Cain  and  those  who  had  deserted  reli 
gion,  had  built  a  city,  and  begun  to  declare  for  im¬ 
piety  and  irreligion,  and  called  themselves  the  Sons 
of  men;  those  that  adhered  to  God,  began  to  de¬ 
clare  for  him  and  his  worship,  and  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Sons  of  God.  Now  began  the  distinction 
between  professors  and  profane,  which  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since,  and  will  be  while  the  world 
stands. 

CHAP.  V. 

This  chapter  is  the  only  authentic  history  extant  of  the 
first  age  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  flood, 
containing  (according  to  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  text) 
1656  years,  as  may  easily  be  computed  by  the  ages  of  the 
Patriarchs,  before  they  begat  that  son,  through  whom 
the  line  went  down  to  Noah.  This  is  none  of  those 
which  the  apostle  calls  endless  genealogies,  1  Tim.  1.  4, 
for  Christ  who  was  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  la w, 
was  also  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  genealogies; 
toward  him  they  looked,  and  in  him  they  centred.  The 
genealogy  here  recorded,  is  inserted  briefly  in  the  pedi 
gree  of  our  Saviour,  Lake  3.  36.  .38,  and  is  of  great  use, 
to  show  that  Christ  was  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  that 
was  promised.  We  have  here  an  account,  I.  Con¬ 
cerning  Adam,  v.  1.  .5.  II.  Seth,  v.  6.  .8.  III.  Enos,  v. 
9.  .11.  IV.  Cainan,  v.  12.  .14.  V.  Mahalaleel,  v.  15.. 
17.  VI.  Jared,  v.  18.  .20.  VII.  Enoch,  v.  21.  .24.  VIII. 
Methuselah,  v.  25.  .27.  IX.  Lamcch  and  his  son  Noah, 
v.  28.  .32.  All  scripture,  being  given  by  inspiration  oi 
■  God,  is  profitable,  though  not  all  alike  profitable. 

1. ESAKIS  is  the  book  of  ihe  generations  of 
JL  Adam.  In  the  day  that  God  crea¬ 
ted  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he 
him  :  2.  Male  and  female  created  he  them  ; 
and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created : 

3.  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  image ;  and  called  his  name  Seth : 

4.  And  the  days  of  Adam  after  he  had  be¬ 

gotten  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years :  and 
he  begat  sons  and  daughters :  5.  And  all 

the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  :  and  he  died. 

The  first  words  of  the  chapter  are  the  title  or  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  whole  chapter;  it  is  the  booh  of  the 
generations  of  Adam,  it  is  the  list  or  catalogue  of 
the  posterity  of  Adam;  not  of  all,  but  only  of  the 
holy  seed  which  were  the  substance  thereof,  Isa.  6. 
13,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  Rom.  9.  5,  the  names,  ages,  and  deaths,  of 
those  that  were  the  successors  of  the  first  Adam  in 
the  custody  of  the  promise,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
second  Adam.  The  genealogy  begins  with  Adam 
himself. 

Here  is, 

I.  His  creation,  v.  1,2.  Where  we  have  a  brief 
rehearsal  of  what  was  before  at  large  related  con¬ 
cerning  the  creation  of  man.  This  is  what  we  have 
need  frequently  to  hear  of,  and  carefully  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with.  Observe  here,  1.  That  God  crea¬ 
ted  man.  Man  is  not  his  own  maker,  therefore  lit 
must  not  be  his  own  master;  but  the  Author  of  his 
being  must  be  the  Director  of  his  motions  and  the 
centre  of  them.  2.  That  there  was  a  day  in  which 
God  created  man;  he  was  net  from  eternity,  but  of 
yesterday;  he  v’as  not  the  first-bom,  but  the  junior 
I  of  the  creation.  3.  That  God  made  him  in  his  own 
]  likeness,  righteous  and  holy,  and  therefore,  un- 
j  doubtedlv,  happy;  man’s  nature  resembled  the  di- 
j  vine  nature  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  creatures 
of  this  lower  world.  4.  That  God  created  them 
male  and  female,  (v.  2.)  for  their  mutual  comfort 
li  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  their 
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Blind.  Aclam  and  Eve  were  both  made  immediately 
by  the  hand  of  God,  both  made  in  God’s  like  ess; 
and  therefore  between  the  sexes  there  is  not  that 
great  distance  and  inequality  which  some  imagine. 
5.  That  God  blessed  them.  It  is  usual  for  parents 
to  bless  their  children;  so  God,  the  common  h  ather, 
blessed  his:  but  earthly  parents  can  only  beg  a 
blessing,  it  is  God’s  prerogative  to  command  it.  It 
refers  chiefly  to  the  blessing  of  increase,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  other  blessings.  6.  That  he  called  their  name 
Adam.  Adam  signifies  earth,  red  earth.  Now, 
(1.)  God  gave  him  this  name.  Adam  had  himself 
named  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  but  he  must  not 
choose  his  own  name,  lest  he  should  assume  some 
glorious  pompous  title.  But  God  gave  him  a  name 
which  would  he  a  continual  memorandum  to  him  of 
the  meanness  of  his  original,  and  oblige  him  to  look 
unto  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn,  and  the  hole  of 
the  flit  whence  he  was  digged,  Isa.  51.  1.  Those 
have  little  reason  to  be  proud,  who  are  so  near  akin 
to  dust.  (2.)  He  gave  this  name  both  to  the  man 
and  to  the  woman.  Being,  at  first,  one  by  nature, 
and  afterward,  one  by  marriage,  it  was  fit  they 
should  both  have  the  same  name,  in  token  of  their 
union.  The  woman  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  as  well 
as  the  man. 

II.  The  birth  of  his  son  Seth,  v.  3.  H-e  was  bom 
in  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  Adam’s  life; 
and,  probably,  the  murder  of  Abel  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore.  Many  other  sons  and  daughters  were  bom  to 
Adam,  besides  Cain  and  Abel,  before  this;  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  them,  because  an  honourable 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  name  only,  in  whose 
loins  Christ  and  the  church  were.  But  that  which 
is  most  observable  here  concerning  Seth,  is,  that 
Adam  begat  him  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image. 
Adam  was  made  in  the  image  of  God;  but  when  he 
was  fallen  and  corrupt,  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
i triage,  sinful  and  defiled,  frail,  mortal,  and  misera¬ 
ble,  like  himself;  not  only  a  man  like  himself,  con¬ 
sisting  of  body  and  soul,  but  a  sinner  like  himself, 
guilty  and  obnoxious,  degenerate  and  corrupt. 
Even  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart  owns  himself 
conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  Ps.  51.  5.  This  was 
Adam’s  own  likeness,  the  reverse  of  that  divine 
likeness  in  which  Adam  was  made;  but,  having  lost 
it  himself,  he  could  not  convey  it  to  his  seed.  Note, 
Grace  does  not  ran  in  the  blood,  but  corruption 
does.  A  sinner  begets  a  sinner,  but  a  saint  does  not 
beget  a  saint. 

III.  His  age  and  death.  He  lived,  in  all,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  and  then  he  died,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  To  dust  thou 
shalt  return.  Though  he  did  not  die  in  the  day  he 
ate  forbidden  fruit,  yet  in  that  very  day  he  became 
mortal;  then  he  began  to  die:  his  whole  life  after 
was  but  a  reprieve,  a  forfeited,  condemned,  life; 
nay  it  was  a  wasting,  dying,  life:  he  was  not  only 
like  a  criminal  sentenced,  but  as  one  already  calci¬ 
fied,  that  dies  slowly,  and  by  degrees. 

6.  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five 
years,  and  begat  Enos :  7.  And  Seth  lived 

after  he  begat  Enos  eight  hundred  and 
seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters  : 
8.  And  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  years:  and  he  died.  9. 
And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and  begat 
Cainan  :  10.  And  Enos  lived  after  he  be¬ 

gat  Cainan  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  11.  And 

all  the  days  of  Enos  were  nine  hundred  and 
five  years :  and  he  died.  12.  And  Cainan 
lived  seventy  vears,  and  begat  Mahalaleel : 
Vol.  I.— H 


13.  And  Cainan  lived  after  he  begat  Maliala 
leel  eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  begal 
sons  and  daughters:  14.  And  all  the  days 
of  Cainan  were  nine  hundred  and  ten  years  ; 
and  he  died.  13.  And  Mahalaleel  lived 
sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat  Jared :  lb. 
And  Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat  Jared 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begai 
sons  and  daughters :  17.  And -all  the  days 

of  Mahalaleel  were  eight  hundred  ninety 
and  five  years  :  and  he  died.  18.  And  Ja 
red  lived  an  hundred  sixty  and  two  yeais, 
and  he  begat  Enoch:  19.  And  Jared  lived 
after  he  begat  Enoch  eight  hundred  yeai  s, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  20.  And 

all  the  days  of  Jared  were  nine  hundred 
sixty  and  two  years :  and  he  died. 


We  have  here  all  that  the  Holy  Ghost  thought 
fit  to  leave  upon  record  concerning  five  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  before  the  flood,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Ma 
halaleel,  and  Jared.  There  is  nothing  observable 
concerning  any  of  these  particularly,  though  wc 
have  reason  to  think  they  were  men  of  eminence, 
both  for  prudence  and  piety,  in  their  day :  but,  in 
general, 

I.  Observe  how  largely  and  expressly  their  gen¬ 
erations  are  recorded.  This  matter,  one  would 
think,  might  have  been  delivered  in  fewer  words; 
but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  one  idle  word  in 
God’s  books,  whatever  there  is  in  men’s.  It  is  thus 
plainly  set  down,  1.  To  make  it  easy  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  meanest  capacity:  when  we  are  informed 
how  old  they  were  when  they  begat  such  a  son,  and 
how  many  years  they  lived  after,  a  very  little  skill 
in  arithmetic  will  enable  a  man  to  tell  how  long 
they  lived  in  all;  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  sets  down  the 
sum  total,  for  the  sake  of  those  that  have  not  even 
so  much  skill  as  that  2.  To  show  the  pleasur.; 
God  takes  in  the  names  of  his  people:  we  foun  t 
Cain’s  generation  numbered  in  haste,  ch.  4.  18,  but 
this  account  of  the  holy  seed  is  enlarged  uj  cn,  and 
given  in  words  at  length,  and  not  in  figures;  we  arc- 
told  how  long  they  lived,  that  lived  in  God’s  fear, 
and  when  they  died,  that  died  in  his  favour;  but  as 
for  others,  it  is  no  matter.  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 

II.  Their  life  is  reckoned  by  days,  v.  8,  all  the 
days  of  Seth,  and  so  of  the  rest;  which  intimates 
the  shortness  of  the  life  of  man,  when  it  is  at  the 
longest,  and  the  quick  revolution  of  cur  times  on 
earth.  If  they  reckon  by  days,  surely  we  must 
reckon  by  hours,  or,  rather  make  that  our  frequent 
prayer,  (Ps.  90.  12.)  Teach  us  to  number  our  days. 

III.  Concerning  each  of  them,  except  Enoch,  it 
is  said,  and  he  died.  It  is  implied  in  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  years  of  their  life,  that  their  life,  when 
those  years  were  numbered  and  finished,  came  to 
an  end;  and  yet  it  is  still  repeated,  and  he  died:  to 
show  that  death  passed  upon  all  men  without  ex¬ 
ception,  and  that  it  is  good  for  us  particularly  to 
observe  and  improve  the  deaths  of  others  for  our 
own  edification.  Such  a  one  was  a  strong  healthful 
man,  but  he  died;  such  a  one  was  a  great  and  rich 
man,  but  he  died:  such  a  one  was  a  wise  politic  man, 
but  he  died;  such  a  one  was  a  very  good  man,  ptr- 
haps  a  very  useful  man,  but  he  died,  See. 

IV.  That  which  is  especially  observable,  is,  that 
they  all  lived  very  long;  not  one  of  them  died  till  he 
had  seen  the  revolutions  of  almost  eight  hundred 
years,  and  some  of  them  lived  much  longer;  a  great 
while  for  an  immortal  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 
house  of  clay.  The  present  life  surely  was  not  tc 
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them  such  a  burthen  as,  commonly,  it  is  now,  else 
they  would  have  been  weary  of  it;  nor  was  the  fu¬ 
ture  life  so  clearly  revealed  then  as  it  is  now  under 
the  gospel,  else  they  would  have  been  impatient  to 
remove  to  it:  long  life  to  the  pious  patriarchs  was  a 
blessing,  and  made  them  blessings.  1.  Some  natu¬ 
ral  causes  may  be  assigned  for  their  long  life  in 
those  first  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  earth  w as  more  fruitful,  the  productions  of 
it  more  strengthening,  the  air  more  healthful,  and 
the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  more  benign, 
before  the  flood  than  they  were  after.  Though 
man  was  driven  out  of  paradise,  yet  the  earth  itself 
was  then  paradisiacal;  a  garden,  in  comparison  with 
its  present  wilderness  state:  and  some  think  that 
their  great  knowledge  of  the  creatures,  and  of  their 
usefulness  both  for  food  and  medicine,  together  with 
their  sobriety  and  temperance,  contributed  much  to 
it;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  those  who  were  intem¬ 
perate,  as  many  were,  Luke  17.  27,  were  as  short¬ 
lived  as  intemperate  men  generally  are  now.  2.  It 
must  chiefly,  be  resolved  into  the  power  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God;  he  prolonged  their  lives,  both  for  the 
more  speedy  replenishing  of  the  earth,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  religion,  then,  when  there  was  no  written 
word,  but  tradition  was  the  channel  of  its  convey¬ 
ance  All  the  patriarchs  here,  except  Noah,  were 
born  before  Adam  died;  so  that  from  him  they 
might  receive  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
creation,  paradise,  the  fall,  the  promise,  and  those 
divine  precepts  which  concerned  religious  worship 
and  a  religious  life:  and  if  any  mistake  arose,  they 
might  have  recourse  to  him  while  he  lived,  as  to  an 
oracle,  for  the  rectifying  of  it,  and,  after  his  death, 
,-:o  Methuselah,  and  others,  that  had  conversed  with 
him,;  so  great  was  the  care  of  Almighty  God  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  his  church  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and 
the  purity  of  his  worship. 

21 .  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years, 
and  begat  Methuselah :  22.  And  Enoch 

walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methuse¬ 
lah,  three  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters  :  23.  And  all  the  days  of 

Enoch  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years :  24.  And  Enoch  walked  with  God : 

and  he  was  not:  for  God  took  him. 

The  accounts  here  run  on  for  several  generations 
vithout  any  thing  remarkable,  or  any  variation  but 
if  the  names  and  numbers;  but,  at  length,  there 
omes  in  one  that  must  not  be  passed  over  so,  of 
.'horn  special  notice  must  be  taken,  and  that  is 
Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam:  the  rest,  we  may 
suppose,  did  virtuously,  but  he  excelled  them  all, 
md  was  the  brightest  star  of  the  patriarchal  age. 

:  It  is  but  little  that  is  recorded  concerning  him;  but 
•  that  little  is  enough  to  make  his  name  great,  greater 
than  the  name  of  the  other  Enoch,  who  had  a  city 
.  called  by  his  name.  Here  are  two  things  concern- 

■  ing  him: 

I.  His  gracious  conversation  in  this  world,  which 
:  is  twice  spoken  of,  v,  22,  Enoch  walked  with  God 
after  he  begat  Methuselah;  and  again  v.  24,  Enoch 

■  walked  with  God.  Observe, 

1.  The  nature  of  his  religion,  and  the  scope  and 
tenor  of  his  conversation;  he  walked  with  God, 
which  denotes,  (1.)  True  religion;  what  is  godli¬ 
ness,  but  walking  with  God?  The  ungodly  and  pro¬ 
fane  are  without  God  in  the  world,  they  walk  con- 
•rary  to  him;  but  the  godly  walk  with  'God,  which 
■presupposes  reconciliation  to  God,  for  two  cannot 
walk  together,  excefit  they  be  agreed,  Amos  3.  3, 
and  includes  all  the  parts  and  instances  of  a  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober,  life:  to  walk  with  God,  is  to 


set  God  always  before  us,  and  to  act  as  those  that 
are  always  under  his  eye.  It  is  to  live  a  life  of  com 
munion  with  God,  both  in  ordinances  and  provi 
dences;  it  is  to  make  God’s  word  our  rule,  and  his 
glory  our  end,  in  all  our  actions;  it  is  to  make  it  our 
constant  care  and  endeavour  in  every  thing  to  please 
God,  and  in  nothing  to  offend  him;  it  is  to  comply 
with  his  will,  to  concur  with  his  designs,  and  to  be 
workers  together  with  him:  it  is  to  be  followers  oj 
him  as  dear  children.  (2.)  Eminent  religion.  He 
was  entirely  dead  to  this  world,  and  did  not  onh 
walk  after  God,  as  all  good  men  do,  but  he  walked 
with  God,  as  if  lie  were  in  heaven  already  :  he  lived 
above  the  rate,  not  only  of  other  men,  but  of  other 
saints;  not  only  good  in  bad  times,  but  the  best  in 
good  times.  (3.)  Activity  in  promoting  religion 
among  others:  executing  the  priest’s  office  is  called 
walking  before  God,  1  Sam.  2.  30,  35,  and  see 
Zech.  3.  7.  Enoch,  it  should  seem,  was  a  priest  of 
the  most  high  God,  and,  as  Noah,  who  is  likewise 
said  to  walk  with  God,  he  was  a  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness,  and  prophesied  of  Christ’s  second  coming, 
Jude  14,  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  his  holy  my¬ 
riads.  Now  the  Holy  Spirit  instead  of  saying,  Enoch 
lived,  says,  Enoch  walked  with  God;  for  it  is  the  life 
of  a  good  man  to  walk  with  God.  This  was,  [1.* 
The  business  of  Enoch’s  life,  his  constant  care  and 
work;  while  others  lived  to  themselves  and  the 
world,  he  lived  to  God.  [2.]  It  was  the  joy  and 
sufifiort  of  his  life;  communion  with  God  was  to 
him  better  than  life  itself;  To  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
Phil.  1.  21. 

2.  The  date  of  his  religion.  It  is  said,  v.  21,  he 
ih’ed  sixty-five  years ,  and  begat  Methuselah ;  but, 
v.  22,  he  walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methu¬ 
selah;  which  intimates  that  he  did  not  begin  to  be 
eminent  for  piety,  till  about  that  time;  at  first  he 
walked  but  as  other  men.  Great  saints  arrive  at 
their  eminence  by  degrees. 

3.  The  continuance,  of  his  religion;  he  walked 
with  God  three  hundred  years,  as  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  world:  the  hypocrite  will  not  pray  al¬ 
ways;  but  the  real  saint  that  acts  from  a  principle, 
and  makes  religion  his  choice,  will  persevere  to  the 
end,  and  walk  with  God  while  he  lives,  as  one  that 
hopes  to  live  for  ever  with  him,  Ps.  104.  33. 

II.  His  glorious  removal  to  a  better  world:  as  he 
did  not  live  like  the  rest,  so  he  did  not  die  like  the 
rest,  v.  24,  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him;  that  is, 
as  it  is  explained,  Heb.  11.  3,  He  was  translated 
that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  was  not  found  be¬ 
cause  God  had  translated  him.  Observe, 

1.  When  he  was  thus  translated.  (1.)  What  time 
of  his  life  it  was;  when  he  had  lived  but  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  years,  (a  year  of  years,)  which, 
as  men’s  ages  went  then,  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
days;  for  there  was  none  of  the  patriarchs,  before 
the  flood,  that  did  not  more  than  double  that  age: 
but  why  did  God  take  him  so  soon?  Surely,  be¬ 
cause  the  world,  which  was  now  grown  corrupt, 
was  not  worthy  of  him;  or,  because  he  was  so 
much  above  the  world,  and  so  weary  of  it,  as  to 
desire  a  speedy  removal  out  of  it;  or,  because  his 
work  was  done,  and  done  the  sooner  for  his  mind¬ 
ing  it  so  closely.  Note,  God  often  takes  them  soon¬ 
est  whom  he  loves  best;  and  the  time  thev  lose  on 
earth  is  gained  in  heaven,  to  their  unspeakable  ad¬ 
vantage.  (2. )  What  time  of  the  world;  it  was  when 
all  the  patriarchs,  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  were 
living,  except  Adam,  who  died  57  years  before, 
and  Noah,  who  was  born  69  years  after;  they  two 
had  sensible  confirmations  to  their  faith  other  ways, 
but  to  all  the  rest,  who  were,  or  might  have  been 
witnesses  of  Enoch’s  translation,  that  was  a  sensible 
encouragement  to  their  faith  and  hope  concerning 
a  future  state. 

1  2  How  his  removal  is  expressed.  He  was  net 
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tor  God  took  him.  (1.)  He  was  not  any  longer  in 
this  world;  it  was  not  the  period  of  his  being,  but  of 
his  being  here;  he  was  not  found,  so  the  apostle  ex¬ 
plains  it  from  the  LXX,  not  found  by  his  friends, 
who  sought  him,  as  the  sons  of  the  /irofihets  sought 
Elijah,  2  Kings  2.  17;  not  found  by  his  enemies, 
who,  some  think,  were  in  quest  of  him,  to  put  him 
to  death  in  their  rage  against  him  for  his  eminent 
piety :  it  appears  by  his  prophecy,  that  there  were 
then  many  ungodly  sinners,  who  spake  hard  speech¬ 
es,  and,  probably  did  hard  things  too,  against  God’s 
people,  Jude  15,  but  God  hid  Enoch  from  them,  not 
under  heaven,  but  in  heaven.  (2.)  God  took  him 
body  and  soul  to  himself  in  the  heavenly  paradise, 
by  the  ministry  of  angels,  as,  afterward,  he  took 
Elijah.  He  was  changed,  as  those  saints  shall  be, 
that  will  be  found  alive  at  Christ’s  second  coming. 
Whenever  a  good  man  dies,  God  takes  him,  fetches 
him  hence,  and  receives  him  to  himself.  The  apos¬ 
tle  adds  concerning  Enoch,  that  before  his  transla¬ 
tion,  he  had  this  testimony  that  he  ji leased  God,  and 
this  was  the  good  repoi't  he  obtained.  Note, 

[1.]  Walking  with  God,  pleases  God.  [2.]  We 
cannot  walk  with  God,  so  as  to  please  him,  but  by 
faith.  [3.]  God  himself  will  put  an  honour  upon 
those  that  by  faith  walk  with  him  so  as  to  please 
him.  He  will  own  them  now,  and  witness  for  them 
before  angels  and  men  at  the  great  day:  they  that 
have  not  this  testimony  before  the  translation,  yet 
shall  have  it  after.  [4.  ]  Those  whose  conversation 
in  the  world  is  truly  holy,  shall  find  their  removal 
out  of  it  tndy  happy.  Enoch’s  translation  was  not 
only  an  evidence  to  faith  of  the  reality  of  a  future 
state,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  body’s  existing  in 
glory  in  that  state;  but  it  was  an  encouragement  to 
the  hope  of  all  that  walk  with  God,  that  they  shall 
be  for  ever  with  him :  signal  piety  shall  be  crowned 
with  signal  honours. 

25.  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred 
eighty  and  seven  years,  and  begat  Lamech : 
26.  And  Methuselah  lived  after  he  begat 
Lamech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  27. 

And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine 
hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he  died. 

Concerning  Methuselah  observe,  1.  The  signifi- 
c  iti on  of  his  name,  which  some  think,  was  prophet¬ 
ical,  his  father  Enoch  being  a  prophet;  Methuselah 
signifies,  he  dies,  there  is  a  dart,  or,  a  sending  forth, 
namely,  of  the  deluge,  which  came  the  very  year 
that  Methuselah  died.  If  indeed  his  name  was  so 
intended,  and  so  explained,  it  was  fair  warning  to  a 
careless  world,  a  long  time  before  the  judgment 
came.  However,  this  is  observable,  that  the  longest 
liver  that  ever  was,  carried  death  in  his  name,  that 
he  might  be  reminded  of  its  coming  surely,  though 
it  came  slowly.  2.  His  age:  he  lived  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  years,  the  longest  we  read  of,  that 
ever  any  man  lived  to,  on  earth;  and  yet  he  died: 
the  longest  liver  must  die  at  last.  Neither  youth 
nor  age  will  discharge  from  that  war,  for  that  is  the 
end  of  all  men:  none  can  challenge  life  by  long  pre¬ 
scription,  nor  make  that  a  plea  against  the  arrests 
of  death.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Methuse¬ 
lah  died  a  little  before  the  flood;  the  Jewish  writers 
say,  “seven  days  before,”  referring  to  ch.  7.  10, 
and  that  he  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come; 
which  goes  upon  this  presumption  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  received,  that;  all  these  patriarchs  in  this 
chapter  were  holy  good  men.  I  am  loath  to  offer 
any  surmise  to  the  contrary;  and  yet  I  see  not  that 
that  can  be  any  more  inferred  from  their  enrolment 
nere  among  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  than  that  all 
those  kings  of  Judah  were  so,  whose  names  are  I 
-ccorded  in  his  genealogy,  many  of  whom,  we  are  I 


sure,  were  much  otherwise:  and  if  this  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  it  may  be  suggested  as  probable,  that  Me¬ 
thuselah  was  himself  drowned  with  the  rest  of  the 
world;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  died  that  year. 

28.  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  eighty 
and  two  years,  and  begat  a  son  :  29.  And 

he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  This 
same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  the  Lord  hath  cursed:  30.  And 
Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah  five  hun¬ 
dred  ninety  and  five  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters :  31.  And  all  the  days  of 

Lamech  were  seven  hundred  seventy  and 
seven  years  :  and  he  died :  32.  And  Noal 

was  five  hundred  years  old  :  and  Noah  be-, 
gat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

Here  we  have  the  first  mention  of  Noah,  of  whoir 
we  shall  read  much  in  the  following  chapters. 
Here  is, 

I.  His  name,  with  the  reason  of  it:  Noah  signifiet 
rest;  his  parents  gave  him  that  name,  with  the 
prospect  of  his  being  a  more  than  ordinary  blessing 
to  his  generation.  This  same  shall  comfort  us  con¬ 
cerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of 
the  ground  which  the  Lora  hath  cursed.  Here  is, 

1.  rtis  complaint  of  the  calamitous  state  of  human 
life;  by  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  the  entail  of  the 
curse  for  sin,  it  is  become  very  miserable:  our  whole 
life  is  spent  in  labour,  and  our  time  filled  up  with 
continual  toil.  God  having  cursed  the  ground,  it  is 
as  much  as  some  can  do,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
pains,  to  fetch  a  hard  livelihood  out  cf  it.  He  speaks 
as  one  fatigued  with  the  business  of  this  life,  and 
grudging  that  so  many  of  our  thoughts  and  precious 
minutes,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  much 
better  employed,  are  unavoidably  spent  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  body.  2.  His  comfortable  hopes  of  some 
relief  by  the  birth  of  this  son:  This  same  shall  com¬ 
fort  us;  which  denotes  not  only  the  desire  and  ex¬ 
pectation  which  parents  generally  have  concerning** 
their  children,  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  will 
be  comforts  to  them,  and  helpers  in  their  business, 
though  they  often  prove  otherwise;  but  it  denotes 
also  an  apprehension  and  prospect  of  something 
more:  very  probably,  there  were  some  prophecies 
that  went  before  him,  as  a  person  that  should  be 
wonderfully  serviceable  to  his  generation,  which 
they  so  understood  as  to  conclude  that  he  was  the 
promised  Seed,  the  Messiah  that  should  come:  and 
then  intimates  that  a  covenant-interest  in  Christ  as 
our’s,  and  the  believing  expectation  of  his  coming, 
furnish  us  with  the  best  and  surest  comforts,  both 

in  reference  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  which 
we  have  deserved,  and  to  the  toils  and  troubles  of 
this  present  time  which  we  are  often  complaining 
of.  “  Is  Christ  our’s?  Is  heaven  our’s?  This  same 
shall  comfort  us.” 

II.  His  children,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth 
These  Noah  begat,  (the  eldest  of  these,)  when  he 
was  500  years  old.  It  should  seem  that  Japheth 
was  the  eldest,  ch.  10.  21;  but  Shem  is  put  firat,  be¬ 
cause  on  him  the  covenant  was  entailed,  as  appears 
ch.  9.  26,  where  God  is  called  the  Lord  God  of 
Shem;  to  him,  it  is  probable,  the  birth-right  was 
given,  and  from  him,  it  is  certain,  both  Christ  the 
Head,  and  the  church  the  body,  were  to  descend; 
therefore  he  is  called  Shem,  which  signifies  a  name, 
because  in  his  posterity  the  name  of  God  should  al¬ 
ways  remain,  till  he  should  come  out  of  his  loins, 
whose  name  is  above  every  name;  so  that  in  putting 
Shem  first,  Christ  was  in  effect  put  first,  who  in  al' 
things  must  have  the  pre-eminence. 
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CHAP.  VJ. 

Tile  most  remarkable  thing  ive  have  upon  record  concern¬ 
ing  the  old  world,  is,  the  destruction  of  it  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  deluge,  which  this  chapter  begins  the  story  of; 
wherein  we  have,  I.  The  abounding  iniquity  of  that 
wicked  world,  v.  1..5.  and  v.  11,  12.  II.  The  righteous 
God’s  just  resentment  of  that  abounding  iniquity,  and 
his  holy  resolution  to  punish  it,  v.  6,  7.  III.  The  spe¬ 
cial  favour  of  God  to  his  servant  Noah.  1.  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  given  of  him,  v.  8.. 10.  2.  In  the  communication 

of  God’s  purpose  to  him,  v.  13,  17.  3.  In  the  directions 
he  gave  him  to  make  an  ark  for  his  own  safety,  v.  14.. 16. 
4.  In  the  employing  of  him  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rest  of  the  creatures,  v.  18. .21.  Lastly,  Noah’s  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  instructions  given  him,  v.  22.  And  this  con¬ 
cerning  the  old  world  is  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  new  world  are  come. 

1.  A  ND  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  be- 
jCJL  gan  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the 

earth,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them  : 

2.  That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters 
of  men,  that  they  were  fair  :  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 

For  the  glory  of  God’s  justice,  and  for  warning  to 
u  wicked  world,  before  the  history  of  the  ruin  of 
the  old  world,  we  have  a  full  account  of  its  degene¬ 
racy,  its  apostasy  from  God  and  rebellion  against 
him.  The  destroying  of  it  was  an  act,  not  of  abso¬ 
lute  sovereignty,  but  of  necessary  justice  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  honour  of  God’s  government. 
Now  here  we  have  an  account  of  two  things  which 
occasioned  the  wickedness  of  the  old  world. 

1.  The  increase  of  mankind.  Men  began  to 
multiply  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  was  the 
effect  of  the  blessing,  ch.  1.  23,  and  yet  man’s  coe¬ 
mption  so  abused  and  perverted  this  blessing,  that 
it  turned  into  a  curse.  Thus  sin  takes  occasion  by 
the  mercies  of  God  to  be  the  more  exceeding  sin¬ 
ful.  Prov.  29.  16,  When  the  wicked  are  multiplied, 
transgression  increa&eth.  The  more  sinners,  the 
more  sin;  and  the  multitude  of  offenders  embolden 
men:  infectious  diseases  are  more  destructive  in 
populous  cities;  and  sin  is  a  spreading  leprosy. 

••'Finis  in  the  New  Testament  church,  when  the 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose 
a  murmuring.  Acts  6.  1,  and  we  read  of  a  nation 
that  was  multiplied,  not  to  the  increase  of  their  joy, 
Isa.  9.  3.  Numerous  families  need  to  be  well  go¬ 
verned,  lest  they  should  bepome  wicked  families. 

2.  Mixed  marriages,  v.  2.  The  sons  of  God,  that 
is,  the  professors  of  religion,  who  were  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  that  name, 
married  the  daughters  of  men,  that  is,  those  that 
were  profane,  and  strangers  to  God  and  godliness. 
The  posterity  of  Seth  did  not  keep  by  themselves, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  both  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  own  purity,  and  in  detestation  of  the 
apostasy;  they  intermingled  themselves  with  the 
excommunicated  race  of  Cain;  they  took  them  wives 
of  all  that  they  chose.  But  what  was  amiss  in  these 
marriages?  (1.)  They  chose  only  by  the  eye;  they 
saw  that  they  were fair,  which  was  all  they  looked  at. 
(2. )  They  followed  the  choice  which  their  own  cor¬ 
rupt  affections  made;  they  took  all  that  they  chose, 
without  advice  and  consideration.  But,  (3. )  That 
which  proved  of  such  bad  consequence  to  them, 
was,  that  they  married  strange  wives,  were  un¬ 
equally  yoked  with  unbelievers,  2  Cor.  6.  14.  This 
was  forbidden  to  Israel,  Deut.  7.  3,  4.  It  was  the 
unhappy  occasion  of  Solomon’s  apostasy,  1  Kings 
11.  1. .  4.  and  was  of  bad  consequence  to  the  Jews 
after  their  .return  out  of  Babylon,  Ezra  9.  1,  2. 
Note,  Professors  of  religion,  in  marrying  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  should  make  conscience 
oi  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  profession.  The 
"ad  will  sooner  debauch  the  good  than  the  good  re¬ 


form  the  bad.  Those  that  profess  themselves  the 
children  of  God,  must  not  mairy  without  his  con 
sent,  which  they  have  not,  if  they.-joir  in  affinity 
with  his  enemies. 

3.  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also 
is  flesh ;  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundreo 
and  twenty  years. 

This  comes  in  here,  1.  As  a  token  of  Gcd’s  dis 
pleasure  at  those  who  married  strange  wives;  he 
threatens  to  withdraw  his  Spirit  from  them,  whom 
they  had  grieved  by  such  marriages,  contrary  to 
their  convictions.  Fleshly  lusts  are  often  punished 
with  spiritual  judgments,  the  sorest  of  all  judg¬ 
ments.  Or,  2.  As  another  occasion  of  the  great 
wickedness  of  the  old  world;  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
being  provoked  by  their  resistance  of  his  motions, 
ceased  to  strive  with  them,  and  then  all  religion 
was  soon  lost  among  them.  This  he  warns  them 
of  before,  that  they  might  not  further  vex  his  holy 
Spirit,  but  by  their  prayers  might  stay  him  with 
them.  Observe  in  this  verse, 

1.  God’s  resolution  not  always  to  strive  with  man 

by  his  Spirit.  The  Spirit  then  strove  by  Noah’s 
preaching,  1  Pet.  3.  19,  20,  and  by  inward  checks, 
but  it  was  in  vain  with  the  most  of  men;  therefore, 
says  God,  He  shall  not  always  strive.  Note,  (1.) 
The  blessed  Spirit  strives  with  sinners,  by  the  con¬ 
victions  and  admonitions  of  conscience,  to  turn  them 
from  sin  to  God.  (2.)  If  the  Spirit  be  resisted, 
quenched,  and  striven  against;  though  he  strive 
long,  he  will  not  strive  always,  Hos.  4.  17.  (3.) 

Those  are  ripening  apace  for  ruin,  whom  the  Spirit 
of  grace  has  left  off  striving  with. 

2.  The  reason  of  that  resolution;  For  that  he  also 
is  flesh,  that  is,  incurably  corrupt,  and  carnal,  and 
sensual,  so  that  it  is  labour  lost  to  strive  with  him. 
Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin?  He  also,  that 
is,  All,  one  as  well  as  another,  they  are  all  sunk 
into  the  mire  of  flesh.  Note,  (1.)  It  is  the  corrupt 
nature,  and  inclination  of  the  soul  toward  the  flesh, 
that  oppose  the  Spirit’s  strivings,  and  render  them 
ineffectual.  (2.)  When  a  sinner  has  long  adhered 
to  that  interest,  and  sided  with  the  flesh  against  the 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  justly  withdraws  h  s  agency,  and 
strives  no  more.  None  lose  the  Spirit’s  strivings, 
but  those  that  have  first  forfeited  them. 

3.  A  reprieve  granted,  notwithstanding;  yet  his 
days  shall  be  120  years;  so  long  I  will  defer  the 
judgment  they  deserve,  and  give  them  space  to 
prevent  it  by  their  repentance  and  reformation. 
Justice  said.  Cut  them  down;  but  mercy  interceded. 
Lord,  let  them  alone  this  year  also;  and  so  far  mercy 
prevailed,  that  a  reprieve  was  obtained  for  six-score 

"  ears.  Note,  The  time  of  God’s  patience  and  for- 
earance  toward  provoking  sinners  is  sometimes 
long,  but  always  limited:  reprieves  are  not  par¬ 
dons;  though  God  bear  a  great  while,  he  will  not 
bear  always. 

4.  '[’here  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 

days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown :  5.  And  God  saw  that  the 

wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually. 

.  We  have  here  a  further  account  of  the  corrup 
tion  of  the  old  world.  When  the  sons  of  God  had 
matched  with  the  daughters  of  men,  though  it  was 
very  displeasing  to  God,  yet  he  did  not  immediately 
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Ct  t  rrvem  oft,  but  waited  to  see  what  the  issue  of  1 
these  marriages  would  be,  and  which  side  the  chil-  | 
dren  would  take  after;  and  it  proved,  (as  it  usu¬ 
ally  doe's,)  that  they  took  after  the  worst!  side. 
Here  is, 

I.  The  temptation  they  were  under  to  oppress 
and  do  violence;  they  were  giants,  they  were  men 
of  renown;  they  became  too  hard  for  all  about 
them,  and  carried  all  before  them,  1.  With  their 
great  bulk,  as  the  sons  of  Anak,  Numb.  13.  33,  and 
2.  With  their  great  name,  as  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Isa.  37.  11.  These  made  them  the  terror  of  the 
mighty  in  the  land  of  the  living;  and  thus  armed, 
they  daringly  insulted  the  rights  of  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  trampled  upon  all  that  is  just  and  sacred. 
Note,  Those  that  have  so  much  power  over  others 
as  to  be  able  to  oppress  them,  have  seldom  so  much 
power  over  themselves  as  not  to  oppress;  gi'eat 
might  is  a  very  great  snare  to  many.  This  dege¬ 
nerate  race  slighted  the  honour  their  ancestors  had 
obtained  by  virtue  and  religion,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  a  great  name  by  that  which  was  the  per- 
petual  ruin  of  their  good  name. 

II.  The  charge  exhibited  and  proved  against 
them,  v,  5.  The  evidence  produced  was  incontes¬ 
table;  God  saw  it,  and  that  is  instead  of  a  thousand 
witnesses.  God  sees  all  the  wickedness  that  is 
among  the  children  of  men;  it  cannot  be  concealed 
from  him  now,  and  if  it  be  not  repented  of,  it  shall 
not  be  concealed  by  him  shortly.  Now,  what  did 
God  take  notice  of  ? 

1.  He  observed  all  the  streams  of  sin  that  flowed 
along  in  men’s  lives,  and  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
those  streams;  he  saw  that  thl  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth.  Observe  the  connection  of  this 
with  what  goes  before;  the  oppressors  were  mighty 
men,  and  men  of  renown;  and  then  God  saw  that 
the  rail  kedness  of  man  was  great.  Note,  The  wick¬ 
edness  of  a  people  is  great  indeed,  when  the  most 
notorious  sinners  are  men  of  renown  among  them. 
Things  are  bad,  when  bad  men  are  not  only  honour¬ 
ed  notwit/tstanding  their  wickedness,  but  honoured 
for  their  wickedness,  and  the  vilest  men  exalted; 
wickedness  is  then  great,  when  great  men  are 
wicked.  Their  wickedness  was  great,  that  is, 
abundance  of  sin  was  committed  in  all  places,  by  all 
sorts  of  people;  and  such  sin  as  was  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture  most  gross,  and  heinous,  and  provoking;  and 
committed  daringly,  and  with  a  defiance  of  heaven ; 
nor  was  any  care  taken  by  those  who  had  power  in 
their  hands,  to  restrain  and  punish  it  This  God 
saw.  Note,  All  the  sins  of  sinners  are  known  to 
God  the  Judge:  those  that  are  most  conversant  in 
the  world,  though  they  see  much  wickedness  in  it, 
yet  they  see  but  little  of  that  which  is;  but  God 
sees  all,  and  judges  aright  concerning  it,  how  great 
it  is,  nor  can  he  be  deceived  in  his  judgment. 

2.  He  observed  the  fountain  of  sin  that  was  in 

men’s  hearts:  any  one  might  see  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great,  for  they  declared  their  sin  as 
Sodom;  but  God’s  eye  went  further;  he  saw  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually.  A  sad  sight,  and  very  offen¬ 
sive  to  God’s  holy  eye !  This  was  the  bitter  root, 
the  corrupt  spring:  all  the  violence  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  all  the  luxury  and  wantonness,  that  were  in 
the  world,  proceeded  from  the  corruption  of  na¬ 
ture;  lust  conceived  them,  Jam.  1.  15.  See  Matth. 
15.  19.  (1.)  The  heart  was  naught:  that  was  de¬ 

ceitful  and  desperately  wicked;  the  principles  were 
corrupt,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  evil.  (2. ) 
The  thoughts  of  the  heart  were  so;  thought  is  some¬ 
times  taken  for  the  settled  judgment  or  opinion,  and 
that  was  bribed,  and  biassed,  and  misled;  some¬ 
times  for  the  workings  of  the  fancy,  and  those 
were  always  either  vain  or  vile,  either  weaving  the 
spider’s  web,  or  hatching  the  cocatrice’s  eggs.  (3. ) 
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The  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  was 
so,  that  is,  their  designs  and  devices  were  wick¬ 
ed.  They  did  not  do  evil  only  through  careless¬ 
ness,  as  those  that  walk  at  all  adventures,  not  heed 
ing  what  they  do;  but  they  did  evil  deliberately,  and 
designedly,  contriving  how  to  do  mischief.  It  was 
bad  indeed;  for  it  was  only  evil,  continually  evil, 
and  every  imagination  was  so.  There  was  no  good 
to  be  found  among  them,  no  not  at  any  time:  the 
stream  of  sin  was  full,  and  strong,  and  constant;  and 
God  saw  it;  see  Ps.  14.  1..3. 

6.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart :  7.  And  the  Lord  said,  J 

will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both  man,  and 
beast,  and  the  creeping  tiling,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have 
made  them. 

Here  is, 

I.  God’s  resentment  of  man’s  wickedness;  he  did 
not  see  it  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  but  as  one 
injured  and  affronted  by  it;  he  saw  it  as  a  tender  fa¬ 
ther  sees  the  folly  and  stubbornness  of  a  rebellious 
and  disobedient  child,  which  not  only  angers  him, 
but  grieves  him,  and  makes  him  wish  he  had  been 
written  childless.  The  expressions  here  used,  are 
very  strange.  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  upon  the  earth,  that  lie  had  made  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  such  noble  powers  and  faculties,  and  had 
put  him  on  this  earth,  which  he  built  and  furnished 
on  purpose  to  be  a  convenient,  comfortable  habita¬ 
tion  for  him  ;  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  These 
are  expressions  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  must 
be  understood  so  as  not  to  reflect  upon  the  honour 
of  God’s  immutability  or  felicity. 

1.  It  does  not  bespeak  any  passion  or  uneasiness 
in  God;  (nothing  can  create  disturbance  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  mind;)  but  it  bespeaks  his  just  and  holy  displea¬ 
sure  against  sin  and  sinners;  against  sin  as  odious  to 
his  holiness,  and  against  sin  as  obnoxious  to  his  jus¬ 
tice.  He  is  pressed  by  the  sins  of  his  creatures, 
Amos  2.  13,  wearied,  Isa.  43.  24,  broken,  Ezek.  6. 
9,  grieved,  Ps.  95.  10,  and  here,  grieved  to  the 
heart,  as  men  are  when  they  are  wronged  and 
abused  by  those  they  have  been  very  kind  to,  and 
therefore  repent  of  their  kindness,  and  wish  they 
had  never  fostered  that  snake  in  their  bosom,  which 
now  hisses  in  their  face,  and  stings  them  to  the 
heart.  Does  God  thus  hate  sin?  And  shall  not  we 
hate  it?  Has  our  sin  grieved  him  to  the  heart? 
And  shall  not  we  be  grieved  and  pricked  to  the 
heart  for  it?  O  that  this  consideration  might  humble 
us,  and  shame  us,  and  that  we  may  look  on  him  whom 
we  have  thus  grieved,  and  mourn!  Zech.  12.  10. 

2.  It  does  not  bespeak  any  change  in  God’s  mind; 
for  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him?  With 
him  there  is  no  variableness.  But  it  bespeaks  a 
change  of  his  way;  when  God  had  made  man  up¬ 
right,  he  rested  and  was  refreshed,  Exod.  31.  17, 
and  his  way  toward  him  was  such  as  showed  he 
was  pleased  with  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  but 
now  that  man  was  apostatized,  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  show  himself  displeased:  so  that  the 
change  was  in  man,  not  in  God.  God  repented  that 
he  had  made  man;  but  we  never  find  him  repenting 
that  he  redeemed  man,  though  that  was  a  work  of 
much  greater  expense,  because  special  and  effec¬ 
tual  grace  is  given  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  re¬ 
demption;  so  that  those  gifts  and  callings  are  with¬ 
out  repentance,  Rom.  11.  29. 

II.  Gcd’s  resolution  to  destroy  man  for  his«wick- 
edness,  v.  7.  Observe,  1.  When  God  repented 
that  he  had  made  man,  he  resolved  to  destroy  man 
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Thus  they  that  trrly  repent  of  sin,  will  resolve,  in 
the  strength  of  God’s  grace,  to  mortify  sin,  and  to  j 
destroy  it,  and  so  to  undo  what  they  have  done  ! 
amiss;  vre  do  but  mock  God  in  saying  that  we  are 
sorry  for  our  sin,  and  that  it  grieves  us  to  the  heart,  i 
if  we  continue  to  indulge  it.  In  vain  do  we  pretend 
a  change  of  our  mind,  if  we  do  not  evidence  it  by  a  I 
change  of  our  way.  2.  He  resolves  to  destroy 
man;  the  original  word  is  very  significant,  I  will 
wipe  off  man  from  the  earth,  (so  some,)  as  dirt  or  j 
filth  is  wiped  off  from  a  place  which  should  be  i 
clean,  and  is  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  the  proper  I 
place  for  it.  See  2  Kings  21.  13.  Those  that  are  j 
the  spots  of  the  places  they  live  in,  are  justly  wiped 
away  by  the  judgments  of  God.  I  will  blot  out 
man  from  the  earth,  (so  others,)  as  those  lines  are 
blotted  out  of  a  book,  which  displease  the  author; 
or,  as  the  name  of  a  citizen  is  blotted  out  of  the 
rolls  of  the  freemen,  when  he  is  dead,  or  disfran¬ 
chised.  3.  He  speaks  of  man  as  his  own  creature 
then,  when  he  resolves  upon  his  ruin,  Man  whom  I 
have  created;  “Though  1  have  created  him,  that 
shall  not  excuse  him.”  Isa.  27.  11,  He  that  made 
him,  will  not  save  him;  he  that  is  our  Creator,  if  he 
shall  not  be  our  Ruler,  will  be  our  Destroyer.  Or, 
“Because  I  have  created  him,  and  he  has  been  so 
uiulutiful  and  so  ungrateful  to  his  Creator,  therefore 
I  will  destroy  him:”  those  forfeit  their  lives  that  do 
not  answer  the  end  of  their  living.  4.  Even  the 
brute  creatures  were  to  be  involved  in  this  destruc¬ 
tion,  Beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the 
air.  These  were  made  for  man,  and  therefore 
must  be  destroyed  with  man;  for  it  follows,  It  re- 
fienteth  me  that  I  have  made  them;  for  the  end  of 
their  creation  also  was  frustrated:  they  were  made, 
that  man  might  serve  and  honour  God  with  them; 
and  therefore  were  destroyed,  because  he  had  serv¬ 
ed  his  lusts  with  them,  and  made  them  subject  to 
vanity.  5.  God  took  up  this  resolution  concerning 
men,  after  his  Spirit  had  been  long  striving  with 
them  in  vain.  None  are  ruined  by  the  justice  of 
God  but  those  that  hate  to  be  reformed  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

8.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord.  9.  These  are  the  generations  of 
Noah:  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in 
his  generations,  and  Noah  walked  with 
God.  10.  And  Noah  begat  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

We  have  here  Noah  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  a  peculiar  mark  of  honour  put  up¬ 
on  him. 

1.  When  God  was  displeased  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  favoured  Noah,  v.  8,  But  JVoah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  This  vindicates  God’s 
justice  in  his  displeasure  against  the  world,  and 
shows  that  he  had  strictly  examined  the  character 
of  every  person  in  it,  before  he  pronounced  it  uni¬ 
versally  corrupt;  for,  there  being  one  good  man,  he 
found  him  out,  and  smiled  upon  him.  It  also  mag¬ 
nifies  his  grace  towards  Noah,  that  he  was  made  a 
vessel  of  God’s  mercy,  when  all  mankind  besides 
were  become  the  generation  of  his  wrath:  distin¬ 
guishing  favours  bring  under  peculiarly  strong  obli¬ 
gations.  Probably,  Noah  did  not  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  men ;  they  hated  and  persecuted  him,  because 
both  by  his  life  and  preaching  he  condemned  the 
world:  but  he  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  was  honour  and  comfort  enough.  God  made 
more  account  of  Noah  than  of  all  the  world  besides; 
and  this  made  him  greater  and  more  truly  honoura¬ 
ble  than  all  the  giants  that  were  in  those  days,  who 
became  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown.  Let  this 
be  the  top  of  your  ambition,  to  find  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord;  herein  let  us  labour,  that,  present  or 


absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  him,  2  Cor.  o.  9. 
Those  are  highly  favoured,  whom  God  favours. 

2.  When  the  rest  of  the  world  was  corrupt  and 
wicked,  Noah  kept  his  integrity,  v.  9,  These  are 
the  generations  of  JVoah:  this  is  the  account  we  havt 
to  give  of  him;  JVbdh  was  a  just  man.  This  cha 
racter  of  Noah  comes  in  here  either,  (1.)  As  the 
reason  of  Gcd’s  favour  to  him;  his  singular  piety 
qualified  him  for  singular  tokens  of  God’s  loving 
kindness.  Those  that  would  find  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  thePLord,  must  be  as  Noah  was,  and  do  as  Noah 
did :  God  loves  those  that  love  him :  or  (2. )  As  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  God’s  favour  to  him :  it  was  God’s  good-will 
to  him  that  produced  this  good  work  in  h'm;  he  was 
a  very  good  man,  but  he  was  no  better  than  the 
grace  at  God  made  him,  1  Cor.  15.  10.  Now  ob¬ 
serve  his  character;  [1.]  He  was  a  just  man,  that 
is,  justified  before  God  by  faith  in  the  promised 
Seed;  for  he  was  an  heir  of  the  righteousness  which 
is  by  faith,  Heb.  11.  7.  He  was  sanctified,  and  had 
right  principles  and  dispositions  implanted  in  him; 
and  he  was  righteous  in  his  conversation,  one  that 
made  conscience  of  rendering  to  all  their  due,  to  God 
his  due,  and  to  men  their’s.  Note,  None  but  a 
downright  honest  man,  can  find  favour  with  God; 
that  conversation  which  will  be  pleasing  to  God, 
must  be  governed  by  simplicity  ana  godly  sincerity, 
not  by  fleshly  wisdom,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  God  has  some¬ 
times  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  but  he 
never  chose  the  knavish  things  of  it.  [2.]  He  was 
perfect,  not  with  a  sinless  perfection,  but  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  sincerity;  and  it  is  well  for  us,  that  by  virtue 
of  the  covenant  of  grafe,  upon  the  score  of  Christ’s 
righteousness,  sincerity  is  accepted  as  our  gospel 
perfection.  [3.]  He  walked  with  God,  as  Enoch 
had  done  before  him;  he  was  not  only  honest,  but 
devout:  he  walked,  that  is,  he  acted  with  Gcd,  as 
one  always  under  his  eye;  he  lived  a  life  of  commun¬ 
ion  with  God;  it  was  his  constant  care  to  conform 
himself  to  the  will  of  God,  to  please  him,  and  to  ap¬ 
prove  himself  to  him.  Note,  God  looks  down  upon 
those  with  an  eye  of  favour,  who  sincerely  look  up 
to  him  with  an  eye  of  faith,,  But,  [4.]  That  which 
crowns  his  character,  is,  that  thus  he  was,  and  thus 
he  did,  in  his  generation,  in  that  corrupt  degenerate 
age,  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  It  is  easy  to  be  reli¬ 
gious,  when  religion  is  in  fashion;  but  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  strong  faith  and  resolution,  to  swim  against 
a  stream  to  heaven,  and  to  appear  for  God,  when  no 
one  else  appears  for  him:  so  Noah  did,  and  it  is  upon 
record,  to  his  immerfal  honour. 

1 1 .  The  earth  .  iso  was  corrupt  before 
God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence. 
12.  And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and, 
behold,  it  was  corrupt;  for  all  flesh  had  cor¬ 
rupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

The  wickedness  of  that  generation  is  here  again 
spoken  of,  1.  As  a  foil  to  Noah’s  piety;  he  was  just 
and  perfect,  when  all  the  earth  was  cwi-uF..  o,,  2, 
As  a  further  justification  of  God’s  resolution  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  world,  which  he  was  now  about  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  servant  Noah. 

1.  Allkind  of  sin  was  found  amongthem,  form  11, 
it  is  said  that  the  earth  was  (1. )  Corrupt  before  God, 
that  is,  in  the  matters  of  God’s  worship ;  either  they 
had  other  gods  before  him,  or,  they  worshipped  him 
by  images,  or,  they  were  corrupt  and  wicked  in  de¬ 
spite  and  contempt  of  God,  daring  him  and  defying 
him  to  his  face.  (2.)  The  earth  was  also  filled  with 
violence,  and  injustice  toward  men;  there  was  no  or¬ 
der  or  regular  government;  no  man  was  safe  in  the 
possession  of  that  which  he  had  the  most  clear  and 
incontestable  right  to,  no  not  the  most  innocent  life, 
nothing  but  murders,  rapes,  and  rapine.  Note, 
Wickedness,  as  it  is  the  shame  of  the  human  nature 
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s  it  is  the  ruin  of  human  society;  it  takes  away  con¬ 
science  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  men  become  beasts 

ul  devils  to  one  another,  like  the jfUhes  of  the  sea, 
where  the  greater  devour  the  lesser.  Sin  fills  the 
earth  with  violence,  and  so  turns  the  world  into  a 
wilderness,  into  a  cock-pit. 

2.  The  proof  and  evidence  of  it  were  undeniable; 
for  Cod  looked  lifion  the  earth,  and  was  himself  an 
eye-witness  of  the  corruption  that  was  in  it,  of  which 
before,  v.  5.  The  righteous  judge  in  all  his  judg¬ 
ments  proceeds  upon  the  infallible  certainty  of  his 
own  omniscience,  Ps.  33.  13. 

3.  That  which  most  aggravated  the  matter,  Was 
the  universal  spreading  of  the  contagion.  All  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way.  It  was  not  some  particular 
nations  or  cities  that  were  thus  wicked,  but  the 
whole  world  of  mankind  were  so:  there  was  none 
that  did  good,  no,  not  one,  beside  Noah.  Note, 
When  wickedness  is  become  general  and  universal, 
ruin  is  not  far  off;  while  there  is  a  remnant  of  pray¬ 
ing  people  in  a  nation  to  empty  the  measure  as  it 
fills,  judgments  may  be  kept  off  a  great  while;  but 
when  all  hands  are  at  work  to  pull  down  the  fences 
by  sin,  and  none  stand  in  the  gap  to  make  up  the 
breach,  what  can  be  expected  but  an  inundation  of 
wrath? 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  vne  ;  for  the  earth 
is  filled  with  violence  through  them;  and, 
behold,  1  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth. 
14.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher-wood  ; 
rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shall 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.  15. 
And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make 
it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three 
hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits, 
and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.  10.  A 
window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in 
a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above;  and  the 
door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side 
thereof;  with  lower,  second,  and  third,  sto¬ 
ries  shalt  thou  make  it.  17.  And,  behold, 
1,  even  1,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life  from  under  heaven;  and  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth,  shall  die.  18.  But 
with  thee  will  l  establish  my  covenant ;  and 
ihou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons1  wives  with 
thee.  19.  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into 
the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee;  they 
shall  be  male  and  female.  20.  Of  fowls  af¬ 
ter  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind, 
of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee, 
to  keep  them. alive.  21.  And  take  thou  unto 
thee  of  all  food  that  is'eaten,  and  thou  shalt 
gather  it  to  thee ;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for 
thee  and  for  them. 

Here  it  appears  indeed  that  Noah  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  o  f  the  Lord;  God’s  favour  to  him  was  plain¬ 
ly  intimated  in  what  he  said  to  him,  v.  8.  .10,  where 
his  name  is  mentioned  five  times  in  five  lines,  when 
once  might  have  served  to  make  the  sense  clear,  as 
if  the  Holy  Ghost  took  a  pleasure  in  perpetuating 
bis  memoiv  hut  it  appears  much  more  in  what  lie 


says  to  him  in  these  verses — the  informations  an  1 
instructions  here  given  him. 

I.  God  here  makes  Noah  the  man  of  his  counsel; 
communicating  to  him  his  purpose  to  destroy  this 
wicked  world  by  water,  as,  afterward,  he  told  Abra¬ 
ham  his  resolution  concerning  Sodom,  ch.  18.  17, 
Shall  1  hide  from  Abraham?  So  here,  Shall  I  hide 
from  Noah,  the  thing  that  I  do,  seeing  that  he  shall 
become  a  great  nation?  Note,  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him,  l’s.  25.  14;  it  was  with 
his  servants  the  prophets,  Amos  3.  7,  by  a  spirit  of 
revelation,  informing  them  particularly  of  his  pur¬ 
poses  ;  it  is  with  all  believers,  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  faith,  enabling  to  understand  and  apply  the  ge¬ 
neral  declarations  of  the  written  word,  and  the  warn¬ 
ings  there  given. 

Now,  1.  God  told  Noah,  in  general,  that  he  would 
destroy  the  world,  V.  13,  'The  end  of  all  flesh  m 
come  before  me;  I  will  destroy  them,  that  is,  The 
ruin  of  this  wicked  world  is  decreed  and  determin¬ 
ed;  it  is  come;  that  is,  it  will  come  surely,  and  come 
quickly.  Noah,  it  i.s  likely,  in  preaching  to  his 
neighbours,  had  warned  them,  in  general,  of  the 
wrath  of  God  that  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  wickedness,  and  now  God  seconds  it  by  a 
particular  denunciation  of  wrath,  that  Noah  might 
try  if  that  would  work  upon  them;  whence  observe, 
(1.)  That  God  confirm e tli  the  words  of  his  messen¬ 
gers,  Isa.  44.  26.  (2.)  That  to  him  that  has,  and  uses 
what  he  has  for  the  good  of  others,  more  shall  be 
given,  more  full  instructions.  2.  He  told  him  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  he  would  destroy  the  world  by  a  flood 
of  waters,  v.  17,  And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a 
flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth.  God  could  have  de¬ 
stroyed  all  mankind  by  the  sword  of  an  angel,  a 
flaming  sword  turning  every  way,  as  lie  destroyed 
all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  ;  and  then  there  needed  no  more  than 
to  set  a  mark  upon  Noah  and  his  family  for  their 
preservation  ;  but  God  chose  to  do  it  by  a  Jlood  of 
waters,  which  should  drown  the  world.  The  rea¬ 
sons,  we  may  be  sure,  were  wise  and  just,  though  to 
us  unknown.  God  has  many  arrows  in  his  quiver, 
and  he  may  use  which  he  pleases:  as  he  chooses  the 
rod  with  which  he  will  correct  his  children,  so  he 
chooses  the  sword  with  which  he  will  cut  off  his 
enemies. 

Observe  the  manner  of  expression,  I,  even  /,  do 
bring  a  flood;  I  that  am  infinite  in  power,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  do  it,  infinite  in  justice,  and  therefore  will 
doit.  (1.)  It  bespeaks  the  certainty  of  the  judg¬ 
ment;  I,  even  I,  will  do  it;  that  cannot  but  be  done 
effectually,  which  God  himself  undertakes  the  doing 
of;  see  Job  11.  10.  (2.)  It  bespeaks  the  tendency  of 
it  to  God’s  glory,  and  the  honour  of  his  justice;  thus 
he  will  be  magnified  and  exalted  in  the  earth,  and 
all  the  world  shall  be  made  to  know  that  he  is  the 
God  Co  whom  vengeance  belongs:  methinks  the  ex¬ 
pression  here  is  somewhat  like  that,  Isa.  1.  24,  Ah, 
I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries. 

II.  God  here  makes  Noah  the  man  of  his  cove- 
nant,  another  Hebrew  periphrasis  of  a  friend,  v.  18, 
But  with  thee  will  I  establish  ?ny  covenant.  1 .  The 
covenant  of  providence;  that  the  course  of  nature  shall 
be  continued  to  the  end  of  time,  notwithstanding  the 
interruption  which  the  flood  would  give  to  it;  tho 
promise  was  immediately  made  to  Noah  and  his  sons, 
ch.  9.  8,  See.  They  were  as  trustees  for  all  this  part 
of  the  creation,  and  a  great  honour  was  thereby  put 
upon  him  and  his.  2.  The  covenant  of  grace;  that 
God  would  be  to  him  a  God,  and  that  out  of  his  seed 
God  Would  take  to  himself  a  people.  Note,  ( 1. ' 
When  God  makes  a  covenant,  he  establishes  it,  he 
makes  it  sure,  he  makes  it  good;  his  are  everlasti-  c 
covenants.  (2. )  The  covenant  of  grace  has  in  it  th< 
recompense  of  singular  services,  and  the  fountain 
and  foundation  of  all  distinguishing  favours;  we  need 
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desne  no  moie,  either  to  make  up  our  losses  for 
God,  or  to  make  up  a  happiness  for  us  in  God,  than 
to  have  his  covenant  established  with  us. 

III.  God  here  makes  Noah  a  monument  of  scar¬ 

ing  mercy,  by  putting  him  in  a  way  to  secure  himself 
in  the  approaching  deluge,  that  he  might  not  perish 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  will  destroy  them, 
says  God,  with  the  earth,  v.  13.  “  But  make  thee 

an  ark;  I  will  take  care  to  preserve  thee  alive.” 
Note,  Singular  piety  shall  be  recompensed  with  dis¬ 
tinguishing  salvations,  which  arc  in  a  special  manner 
obliging.  This  will  add  much  to  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  glorified  saints,  that  they  shall  be  sav¬ 
ed,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  is  left  to 
perish. 

Now,  1.  God  directs  Noah  to  make  an  ark,  v.  14.. 
16.  This  ark  was  like  the  hulk  of  a  ship,  fitted  not 
to  sail  upon  the  waters,  (there  was  no  occasion  for 
that,  when  there  should  be  no  shore  to  sail  to,)  but 
to  float  upon  the  waters,  waiting  for  their  fall.  God 
could  have  secured  Noah  by  the  ministration  of  an¬ 
gels,  without  putting  him  to  any  care  or  pains  or 
trouble,  himself;  but  he  chose  to  employ  him  in 
making  that  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  his  pre¬ 
servation,  both  for  the  trial  of  his  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  to  teach  us  that  none  shall  be  saved  by 
Christ,  but  those  only  that  work  out  their  salvation; 
we  cannot  do  it  without  God,  and  he  will  not  with¬ 
out  us:  both  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  grace 
of  God,  own  and  crown  the  endeavours  of  the  obedi¬ 
ent  and  diligent. 

God  gave  him  very  particular  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  this  building,  which  could  not  but  be  admi¬ 
rably  well-fitted  for  the  purpose,  when  Infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  itself  was  the  Architect.  (1.)  It  must  be  made 
of  go/iher  w  iod:  Noah,  doubtless  knew  what  sort  of 
wood  that  was,  though  now  we  do  not,  whether  ce¬ 
dar,  or  cypress,  or  what  other.  (2. )  He  must  make 
it  three  stories  high  within.  (3. )  He  must  divide  it 
into  cabins,  with  partitions,  places  fitted  for  the  se¬ 
veral  sorts  of  creatures,  so  as  to  lose  no  room.  (4. ) 
Exact  dimensions  are  given  him,  that  he  might 
make  it  proportionable,  and  might  have  room 
enough  in  it  to  answer  the  intention,  and  no  more. 
Note,  [1.]  Those  tlrat  work  for  God,  must  take 
their  measures  from  him,  and  carefully  observe 
them.  [2.  ]  It  is  fit  that  he  who  appoints  us  our  ha¬ 
bitation,  should  fix  the  bounds  and  limits  of  it.  (5. ) 
He  must  pilch  it  within  and  without;  without,  to 
shed  off  the  rain,  and  to  prevent  the  water  from 
soaking  in;  within,  to  take  away  the  ill  smell  of  the 
beasts,  when  kept  ch.se.  Observe,  God  does  not 
bid  him  paint  it,  but  pitch  it.  If  God  give  us  habi¬ 
tations  that  are  safe,  and  warm,  and  wholesome,  we 
are  bound  to  be  thankful,  though  they  are  not  mag¬ 
nificent  or  nice.  (6.)  He  must  make  a  little  window 
toward  the  top,  to  let  in  light,  and  (some  think)  that 
through  that  window  he  might  behold  the  desola¬ 
tions  to  be  made  in  the  earth.  (7.)  He  must  make 
a  door  in  the  side  of  it,  by  which  to  go  in  and  out. 

2.  God  promises  Noah,  that  he  and  his  should  be 
preserved  alive  in  the  ark,  v.  18,  Thou  shalt  come 
into  the  ark.  Note,  What  we  do  in  obedience  to 
God,  we  ourselves  are  likely  to  have  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of;  If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  for 
thyself.  Nor  was  he  himself  only  saved  in  the  ark, 
but  his  wife,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons’  wives.  Ob¬ 
serve,  (1.)  The  care  of  good  parents;  they  are  soli¬ 
citous  not  only  for  their  own  salvation,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  their  families,  and  especially  their  chil¬ 
dren.  (2.)  The  happiness  of  those  children  that 
have  godly  parents;  their  parents’  piety  often  pro¬ 
cures  them  "emporal  salvation,  as  here;  and  it  fur¬ 
thers  them  i  i  the  way  to  eternal  salvation,  if  they 
improve  the  benefit  of  it. 

IV.  God  here  makes  Noah  a  great  blessing  to  the 
world,  and  herein  makes  him  an  eminent  type  of 


I  the  Messiah,  tnough  not  the  Messiah  himself,  a* 
his  parents  expected,  ch.  5.  29. 

1.  God  made  him  a  preacher  to  the  men  of  that 
generation.  As  a  watchman,  he  received  the  word 
from  God’s  mouth,  that  he  might  give  them  warn¬ 
ing,  Ezek.  3.  17.  Thus  while  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited,  by  his  spirit  in  Noah,  he  preached 
to  the  old  world,  who,  when  St.  Peter  wrote,  were 
spirits  in  prison,  1  Pet.  3.  18..  20,  and  herein  he 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  who,  in  a  land  and  age 
wherein  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,  went 
about  preaching  repentance,  and  warning  men  of  a 
deluge  of  wrath  coming. 

2.  God  made  him  a  saviour  to  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tures,  to  keep  the  several  kinds  of  them  from 
perishing  and  being  lost  in  the  deluge,  v.  19  .  .  21. 
This  was  a  great  honour  put  upon  him,  that  not 
only  in  him  the  race  of  mankind  should  be  kept  up, 
and  that  from  him  should  proceed  a  new  world,  the 
church,  the  soul  of  that  world,  and  Messiah,  the 
Head  of  that  church;  but  that  he  should  be  instru¬ 
mental  to  preserve  the  inferior  creatures,  and  so 
mankind  should  in  him  acquire  a  new  title  to  them 
and  their  service.  (1.)  He  was  to  provide  shelter 
for  them,  that  they  might  not  be  drowned.  Two  of 
every  sort,  male  and  female,  he  must  take  with  him 
into  the  ark;  and  lest  he  should  make  any  difficulty 
of  gathering  them  together,  and  getting  them  in, 
God  promises,  v.  20,  that  they  should  of  their  own 
accord  come  to  him.  He  that  makes  the  ox  to 
know  his  owner  and  his  crib,  then  made  him  know 
his  preserver  and  his  ark.  (2.)  He  was  to  provide 
sustenance  for  them,  that  they  might  not  be  starved, 
v.  21.  He  must  victual  his  ship  according  to  the 
number  of  his  crew,  that  great  family  which  he  had 
now  the  charge  of,  and  according  to  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  confinement.  Herein  also  he  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  the  world 
stands,  by  whom  all  things  consist,  and  who  pre¬ 
serves  mankind  from  being  totally  cut  off  and  ruin¬ 
ed  by  sin;  in  him  the  holy  seed  is  saved  alive,  and 
the  creation  rescued  from  the  vanity  under  Which  it 
groans.  Noah  saved  those  whom'  he  w'as  to  rule, 
so  does  Christ,  Heb.  5.  9. 

22.  Thus  did  Noah,  according  to  all  tha; 
God  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

Noah’s  care  and  diligence  in  building  the  ark  may 
be  considered, 

1.  As  an  effect  of  his  faith  in  the  word  of  God, 
God  had  told  him  he  would  shortly  drown  the 
world;  he  believed  it,  feared  the  threatened  deluge, 
and,  in  that  fear,  prepared  the  ark.  Note,  We 
ought  to  mix  faith  with  the  revelation  God  has 
made  of  his  wrath  against  all  ungodliness  and  un¬ 
righteousness  of  men;  the  threatenings  of  the  word 
are  not  false  alarms.  Much  might  have  been  ob¬ 
jected  against  the  credibility  of  this  warning  given 
to  Noah.  “Who  could  believe  that  the  wise  God, 
who  made  the  world,  should  so  soon  unmake  it 
again;  who  had  drawn  the  waters  off  the  dry 
land,  ch.  1.  9,  10,  should  cause  them  to  cover  it 
again?  How  would  this  be  reconciled  with  the 
mercy  of  God,  which  is  over  all  his  works;  especi 
ally  that  the  innocent  creatures  should  die  for  man’s 
sin?  Whence  would  water  be  had  sufficient  to 
deluge  the  world?  And,  if  it  must  be  so,  why 
should  notice  be  given  of  it  to  Noah  only?”  But 
Noah’s  faith  triumphed  over  all  these  corrupt  rea 
sonin  gs. 

2.  As  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  command  of  God; 
had  he  consulted  with  flesh  and  blood,  many  objec¬ 
tions  would  have  been  raised  against  it.  To  rear  a 
building,  such  a  one  as  he  never  saw,  so  large,  and 
of  such  exact  dimensions,  would  put  him  upon  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  labour,  and  expense;  it 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  the  vision  was  for  a  great 
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while  to  come;  his  neighbours  would  ridicule  him 
for  his  credulity,  and  he  would  be  the  song  of  the 
drunkards;  his  building  would  be  called  Noah's 
folly ;  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  as  we  say, 
each  would  fare  as  well  as  his  neighbours.  But 
these,  and  a  thousand  such  objections,  Noah  by  j 
faith  got  over;  his  obedience  was  ready  and  reso¬ 
lute.  Thus  did  Noah  willingly  and  cheerfully, 
without  murmuring  and  disputing.  God  says,  i)o 
this,  and  he  does  it:  it  was  also  punctual  and  perse¬ 
vering;  he  did  all  exactly  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  him,  and  having  begun  to  build,  did  not 
give  off  till  he  had  finished  it:  so  did  he,  and  so 
must  we  do. 

3.  As  an  instance  of  wisdom  for  himself,  thus  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety;  he  feared  the  deluge, 
ana  therefore  prepared  the  ark.  Note,  When  God 
gives  wanting  of  approaching  judgments,  it  is  our 
wisdom  and  duty  to  provide  accordingly.  See  Exod. 
9.  20,  21.  Ezek.  3.  18.  We  must  prepare  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  his  judgments  on  earth,  flee  to  his  name 
as  a  strong  tower.  Prov.  18.  10,  enter  into  our 
chambers,  Isa.  26.  20,  21,  especially  prepare  to 
meet  him  at  death,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,  build  upon  Christ  the  Rock,  Matth.  7.  24,  go 
into  Christ  the  Ark. 

4.  As  intended  for  warning  to  a  careless  world : 
and  it  was  fair  warning  of  the  deluge  coming;  every 
blow  of  his  axes  and  hammers  was  a  call  to  repent¬ 
ance,  a  call  to  them  to  prepare  arks  too.  But  since 
by  it  he  could  not  convince  the  world,  by  it  he  con¬ 
demned  the  world,  Heb.  11.  7. 

■  CHAP.  VII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  the  performance  of  what  was  fore¬ 
told  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  both  concerning  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  world,  and  the  salvation  of  Noah; 
for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  word  of  God  shall  fall  to  the 
ground.  There  we  left  Noah  busy  about  his  ark,  and 
lull  of  care  to  get  it  finished  in  time,  while  the  rest  of  his 
neighbours  were  laughing  at  him  for  his  pains.  Now 
here  we  see  what  was  the  end  thereof ;  the  end  of  his  care, 
and  of  their  carelessness.  And  this  famous  period  of  the 
old  world  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things,  when 
the  world  that  now  is,  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  that 
was  by  water.  See  2  Pet.  3.  6,  7.  We  have,  in  this 
chapter,  I.  God’s  gracious  call  to  Noah  to  come  into  the 
ark,  v.  1,  and  to  bringthe  creatures  that  were  to  be  pre¬ 
served  alive,  along  with  him,  v.  2,  S,  in  consideration  of 
the  deluge  at  hand,  v.  4.  II.  Noah’s  obedience  to  this 
heavenly  vision,  v.  5.  When  he  was  six  hundred  years 
old,  he  came  with  his  family  into  the  ark,  v.  6,  7,  and 
brought  the  creatures  along  with  him,  v.  8,  9,  an  account 
of  which  is  repeated,  v.  13.  .16.  to  which  is  added  God’s 
tender  care  to  shut  him  in.  III.  The  coming  of  the 
threatened  deluge,  v.  10,  the  causes  of  it,  v.  11,  12,  the 
prevalency  of  it,  v.  17.  .20.  IV.  The  dreadful  desolations 
that  were  made  by  it  in  the  death  of  every  living  creature 
upon  earth,  except  those  that  were  in  the  ark,  v.  21.  .23. 
V.  The  continuance  of  it  in  full  sea,  before  it  began  to 
ebb,  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  v.  24. 

1 .  A  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come 
.xjL  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  into  the  ark  ; 
for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in 
this  generation.  2.  Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male 
and  his  female :  and  of  beasts  that  are  not 
clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female.  3. 
Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male 
and  the  female  :  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth.  4.  For  yet  seven 
days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  every 
living  substance  that  I  have  made  will  1 
destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  gracious  invitation  of  Noah  and  his  family 
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into  a  place  of  safety,  now  that  the  flood  of  water! 
was  coming  on,  v.  1. 

1.  The  call  itself  is  very  kind,  like  that  of  a  ten¬ 
der  father  to  his  children,  to  come  in  doors,  when 
he  sees  night  or  a  storm  coming;  Come  thou,  and 
all  thy  house,  that  small  family  that  thou  hast,  into 
the  ark.  Observe,  (1.)  Noah  did  not  go  into  the 
ark  till  God  bade  him;  though  he  knew  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for  his  place  of  refuge,  yet  he  waited  for  a 
renewed  command,  and  had  it. "  It  is  very  comfort¬ 
able  to  follow  the  calls  of  Providence,  and  to  see 
God  going  before  us  in  every  step  we  take.  (2.) 
God  does  not  bid  him  go  into  the  ark,  but  come  into 
it,  implying  that  God  would  go  with  him,  would 
lead  him  into  it,  accompany  him  in  it,  and  in  due 
time  bring  him  safe  out  of  it.  Note,  Wherever  we 
are,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  presence  of  God 
with  us,  for  that  is  all  in  all,  to  the  comfort  of  every 
condition.  This  was  it  that  made  Noah’s  ark, 
which  was  a  prison,  to  be  to  him  not  only  a  refuge, 
but  a  palace.  (3.)  Noah  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  build  the  ark,  and  now  he  was  himself  pre¬ 
served  alive  in  it.  Note,  What  we  do  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God,  and  in  faith,  we  ourselves 
shall  certainly  have  the  comfort  of,  first  or  last 
(4.)  Not  he  only,  but  his  heuse  also,  his  wife  ant 
children,  are  called  with  him  into  the  ark.  Note, 
It  is  good  to  belong  to  the  family  of  a  godly  man;  it 
is  safe  and  comfortable  to  dwell  under  such  a  sha¬ 
dow.  One  of  Noah’s  sons  was  Ham,  who  proved 
afterward  a  bad  man,  yet  he  was  saved  in  the  ark; 
which  intimates,  [1.]  That  wicked  children  often 
fare  the  better  for  the  sake  of  their  godly  parents. 
[2.]  That  there  is  a  mixture  of  bad  with  good  in 
the  best  societies  on  earth,  and  we  are  not  to  think 
it  strange;  in  Noah’s  family  there  was  a  Ham,  and 
in  Christ’s  family  there  was  a  Judas:  there  is  no 
perfect  purity  on  this  side  heaven.  (6.)  This  call 
to  Noah  was  a  type  of  the  call  which  the  gospel 
gives  to  poor  sinners.  Christ  is  an  ark  already  pre¬ 
pared,  in  whom  alone  we  can  be  safe,  when  death 
and  judgment  come;  now  the  burthen  of  the  song 

is,  “Come,  come;”  the  word  says,  “Come;”  mi¬ 
nisters  say,  “Come;”  the  Spirit  says,  “Come, 
come  into  the  ark.  ” 

2.  The  reason  for  this  invitation  is  a  very  honoura¬ 
ble  testimony  to  Noah’s  integrity.  For  thee  have  1 
seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.  Ob¬ 
serve,  (1.)  Those  are  righteous  indeed,  that  are 
righteous  before  God,  that  have  not  only  the  form 
of  godliness  by  which  they  appear  righteous  before 
men,  who  may  easily  be  imposed  upon,  but  the 
power  of  it,  by  which  they  approve  themselves 
to  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  men’s  character.  (2.)  God  takes  notice 
of,  and  is  pleased  with,  those  that  are  righteous  be¬ 
fore  him ;  Thee  have  I  seen.  In  a  world  of  wicked 
people,  God  could  see  one  righteous  Noah;  that 
single  grain  of  wheat  could  not  be  lost,  no  not  in  so 
great  a  heap  of  chaff.  The  Lord  knows  them  that 
are  his.  (3.)  God  that  is  a  Witness  to,  will  shortly 
be  a  witness  for,  his  people’s  integrity;  he  that  sees 

it,  will  proclaim  it  before  angels  and  men,  to  their 
immortal  honour.  They  that  obtain  mercy  to  be 
righteous,  shall  obtain  witness  that  they  are  righte¬ 
ous.  (4.  j  God  is,  in  a  special  manner,  pleased  with 
those  that  are  good  in  bad  times  and  places.  Noah 
was  therefore  illustriously  righteous,  because  he  was 
so  in  that  wicked  and  adulterous  generation.  (5. ) 
Those  that  keep  themselves  pure  in  times  of  com¬ 
mon  iniquity,  God  will  keep  safe  in  times  of  com 
mon  calamity ;  those  that  partake  not  with  others  in 
their  sins,  shall  not  partake  with  them  in  their 
plagues;  those  that  are  better  than  others,  are,  even 
m  this  life,  safer  than  others,  and  it  is  better  with 
them. 
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II.  Here  are  necessary  orders  given  concerning 
the  brute  creatures  that  were  to  be  preserved  alive 
with  Noah  in  the  ark,  v.  2,  3.  They  were  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  the  warning  and  directions  them¬ 
selves,  as  man  was,  who  herein  is  taught  more  than 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  wiser  than  the 
fowls  of  heaven — that  he  is  endued  with  the  power 
of  foresight;  therefore  man  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  them:  being  under  his  dominion,  they  must  be 
under  his  protection ;  and  though  he  could  not  secure 
every  individual,  yet  he  must  carefully  preserve 
every  species,  that  no  tribe,  no  not  the  least  con¬ 
siderable,  might  entirely  perish  out  of  the  creation. 
Observe  in  this,  1.  God’s  care  for  man,  and  for  his 
comfort  and  benefit;  we  do  not  find  that  Noah  was 
solicitous  of  himself  about  this  matter;  but  God  con¬ 
sults  our  happiness  more  than  we  do  ourselves. 
Though  God  saw  that  the  old  world  was  very  pro¬ 
voking,  and  foresaw  that  the  new  one  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  better;  yet  he  would  preserve  the  brute-crea¬ 
tures  for  man’s  use:  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen? 
1  Cor.  9.  9.  Or  was  it  not  rather  for  man’s  sake 
that  this  care  was  taken?  2.  Even  the  unclean 
beasts  (which  were  least  valuable  and  profitable) 
were  preserved  alive  in  the  ark;  for  God’s  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  not  only  over 
those  that  are  of  the  most  eminence  and  use.  3. 
Yet  more  of  the  clean  were  preserved  than  of  the 
unclean,  (1.)  Because  the  clean  were  most  for  the 
service  of  man;  and  therefore,  in  favour  to  him, 
more  of  them  were  preserved,  and  are  still  propa¬ 
gated.  Thanks  lie  to  God,  that  there  are  not  herds 
of  lions  as  there  are  of  oxen,  nor  flocks  of  tigers  as 
there  are  of  sheep.  (2.)  Because  the  clean  were 
for  sacrifice  to  God;  and  therefore  in  honour  to 
him,  more  of  them  were  preserved,  three  couple 
for  breed,  and  the  odd  seventh  for  sacrifice,  eh.  8. 
20.  God  gives  us  six  for  one  in  earthly  things,  as 
in  tire  distribution  of  the  days  of  the  week,  that  in 
spiritual  things  we  should  be  all  for  him.  What  is 
devoted  to  God’s  honour,  and  used  in  his  service,  is 
particularly  blessed  and  increased. 

III.  Here  is  notice  given  of  the  now  imminent 
approach  of  the  flood,  v.  4,  Yet  seven  days,  and  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain.  1.  “It  shall  be  seven  days  yet, 
before  I  do  it.”  After  the  120  years  were  expired, 
God  grants  them  a  reprieve  of  seven  days  longer; 
both  to  show  how  slow  he  is  to  anger,  and  that 
ptubV.fing  work  is  his  strange  work,  and  also  to  give 
them  some  further  space  for  repentance;  but  all  in 
vain;  these  seven  days  were  trifled  away,  after  all 
the  rest;  they  continued  secure  and  sensual  until  the 
day  that  the  flood  came.  2.  “It  shall  be  but  seven 
days.”  While  Noah  told  them  of  the  judgment  at  a 
distance,  they  were  tempted  to  put  off  their  repent¬ 
ance,  because  the  vision  was  for  a  great  while  to 
come;  but  now  he  is  ordered  to  tell  them  that  it  is  at 
the  door,  that  they  have  but  one  week  more  to  turn 
them  in,  but  one  sabbath  more  to  improve;  to  see 
if  that  will  now,  at  last,  awaken  them  to  consider 
the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  which 
otherwise  would  soon  be  hidden  from  their  eyes. 
But  it  is  common  for  those  who  have  been  careless 
of  their  souls  during  the  years  of  their  health,  when 
they  have  looked  upon  death  at  a  distance,  to  be  as 
careless  during  the  days,  the  seven  days,  of  then- 
sickness,  when  they  see  it  approaching,  their  hearts 
being  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

5.  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  him.  6.  And  Noah 
was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood 
of  waters  was  upon  the  earth.  7.  And 
Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  sons’  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark, 
because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  8.  Of 


clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not 
clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.  9.  There  went  in 
two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  God  r  ad  com¬ 
manded  Noah.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass 
after  seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
were  upon  the  earth. 

Here  is  Noah’s  ready  obedience  to  the  commands 
that  God  gave  him. 

1.  He  went  into  the  ark,  upon  notice  that  the 
flood  would  come  after  seven  days,  though,  proba¬ 
bly,  as  yet  there  appeared  no  visible  sign  of  its  ap¬ 
proach,  no  cloud  arising  that  threatened  it,  nothing 
done  toward  it,  but  all  continued  serene  and  clear; 
for  as  he  prepared  the  ark  by  faith  in  the  warning 
given,  that  the  flood  would  come,  so  he  went  into  it 
by  faith  in  this  warning,  that  it  would  ccme  quickly, 
though  he  did  not  see  that  the  second  causes  had  yet 
begun  to  work.  In  every  step  he  took,  he  walked 
by  faith,  and  not  by  sense.  During  these  seven 
days,  it  is  likely,  he  was  settling  himself  and  his 
family  in  the  ark,  and  distributing  the  creatures  into 
their  several  apartments,  which  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  that  visible  sermon  which  he  had  long  been 
preaching  to  his  careless  neighbours,  and  which, 
one  would  think,  might  have  awakened  them;  but, 
not  obtaining  that  desired  end,  it  left  their  blood 
upon  their  own  heads. 

2.  He  took  all  his  family  along  with  him;  his 
wife,  to  be  his  companion  and  comfSrt;  (though  it 
should  seem  that,  after  this,  he  had  no  children  by 
her;)  his  sons,  and  his  sons’  wives,  that  by  them  not 
only  his  family,  but  the  world  of  mankind,  might  be 
built  up.  Observe,  Though  men  were  to  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  so  small  a  number,  and  it  would  be  very  desi¬ 
rable  to  have  the  world  speedily  repecplcd,  vet 
Noah’s  sons  were  to  have  each  cf  them  but  one  wife, 
which  strengthens  the  arguments  against  having  ma¬ 
ny  wives;  for  from  the  beginning  of  this  new  w-orld  it 
was  not  so:  as,  at  first,  God  made,  sc  now  he  kept 
alive,  but  one  woman  for  one  man;  see  Matth.  19. 
4,  8. 

3.  The  brute-creatures  readily  went  in  with  him: 
the  same  hand  that  at  first  brought  them  to  Adam 
to  be  named,  now  brought  them  to  Noah  to  be  pre¬ 
served;  the  ox  now  knew  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 

rotector’s  crib,  nay,  even  the  wildest  creatures 

ocked  to  it;  but  man  was  become  more  brutish  than 
the  brutes  themselves,  and  did  not  know,  did  not 
consider,  Isa.  1.  3. 

11.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noalfls 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened 
1 2.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights. 

I.  The  date  of  this  great  event;  this  is  carefully 
recorded,  for  the  great  certainty  of  the  story. 

1.  It  was  in  the  600th  year  of  Noah’s  life,  which, 
by  computation,  appears  to  be  1656  years  from  the 
creation.  The  years  of  the  old  world  are  reckoned, 
not  by  the  reigns  of  the  giants,  but  by  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs;  saints  are  of  more  account  with  Gcd 
than  princes:  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  ever¬ 
lasting  remembrance.  Noah  was  now  a  very  old 
man,  even  as  men’s  years  went  then.  Note,  (1.) 
The  longer  we  live  in  this  world,  the  more  we  see 
of  the  miseries  and  calamities  cf  it;  it  is  therefore 
spoken  of  as  the  privilege  of  those  that  die  y<  ung, 
that  their  eyes  shall  not  sec  the  evil  which  is  coming. 
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2  K  .  ;s22.  20.  (2.)  Sometimes  God  exercises  his 

old  .  r  cants  with  extraordinary  trials  of  obedient  pa¬ 
tience.  The  oldest  of  Christ’s  soldiers  must  not 
promise  themselves  a  discharge  from  their  warfare, 
till  death  discharge  them.  Still  they  must  gird  on 
their  harness,  and  not  boast  as  though  they  had  put 
it  off.  As  the  year  of  the  deluge  is  recorded,  so, 

2.  We  are  told  that  it  was  in  the  second  month , 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  which  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  the  beginning  of  November;  so  that 
Noah  l  ad  had  a  harvest  just  before,  from  which  to 
victual  his  ark. 

II.  The  second  causes  that  concurred  to  this  de¬ 
luge;  in  the  self-same  day  that  Noah  was  fixed  in 
the  ark,  the  inundation  began.  Note,  1.  Desolating 
judgments  come  not,  till  God  has  provided  for  the 
security  of  his  own  people;  see  ch.  19.  22,  I  can  do 
nothing  till  thou  be  come  thither :  and  we  find.  Rev. 
7.  3,  the  winds  are  held  till  the  servants  of  God  are 
sealed.  2.  When  good  men  are  removed,  judg¬ 
ments  are  not  far  off;  for  they  &re  taken  away  from 
the  evil  to  come,  Isa.  57.  1.  When  they  are  called 
into  the  chambers,  hidden  in  the  grave,  hidden  in 
heaven,  then  God  is  coming  out  oj  his  place  to  pu- 
nish,  Isa.  26.  20,  21. 

Now  see  what  was  done  on  that  day,  that  fatal  day 
to  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  1.  The  fountains  of 
the  great  dee/i  were  broken  up.  Perhaps  there  need¬ 
ed  no  new  creation  of  waters;  what  were  already 
made  to  be,  in  the  common  course  of  providence, 
blessings  to  the  earth,  were  now'  by  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  act  of  divine  power,  made  the  ruin  of  it.  God 
has  laid  up  the  deep  in  storehouses,  (Ps.  33.  7.)  and 
now  he  broke  up  those  stores.  As  our  bodies  have 
in  themselves  those  humours,  which,  when  God 
pleases,  become  the  seeds  and  springs  of  mortal  dis¬ 
eases;  so  the  earth  had  in  its  bo\vels  those  waters, 
which,  at  God’s  command,  sprang  up,  and  flooded  it. 
God  had,  in  the  creation,  set  bars  and  doors  to  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  that  they  might  not  return  to  cover 
the  earth,  (Ps.  104.  9.  Job  38.  9..  11.)  and  now  he 
only  removed  those  ancient  landmarks,  mounds, 
and  fences;  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  returned  to  cov¬ 
er  the  earth,  as  they  had  done  at  first,  ch.  1.  9. 
Note,  All  the  creatures  are  ready  to  fight  against 
sinful  man,  and  any  of  them  is  able  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  ruin,  if  God  do  but  take  off  the  restraints 
by  which  they  are  held  in,  during  the  day  of  God’s 
patience.  2.  The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened, 
and  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament 
were  poured  out  upon  the  world;  those  treasures 
which  God  has  resawed  against  the  day  of  trouble, 
the  day  of  battle  and  war,  Job  38.  22, 23.  The  rain, 
which  ordinarily  descends  in  drops,  then  came  down 
in  streams,  or  spouts,  as  they  call  them  in  the  Indies, 
where  clouds  have  been  often  known  to  burst,  as 
they  express  it  there,  when  the  rain  descends  in  a 
much  more  violent  torrent  than  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  greatest  shower.  We  read,  Job  26.  8,  that 
God  hinds  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the 
cloud  is  not  rent  under  them  ;  but  now  the  bond  was 
loosed,  the  cloud  was  rent,  and  such  rains  descended 
as  were  never  known  before  or  since,  in  such  abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  such  continuance:  the  thick  cloud  was 
not,  as  ordinarily  it  is,  wearied  with  waterings,  (Job 
37.  11,)  that  is,  soon  spent  and  exhausted;  but  still 
the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain,  and  the  divine 
power  brought  in  fresh  recruits.  It  rained,  without 
intermission  or  abatement,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  (x>.  12.)  and  that,  upon  the  whole  earth  at 
once,  not,  as  sometimes,  upon  one  city,  and  not  upon 
another.  God  made  the  world  in  six  days,  but  he 
was  forty  days  in  destroying  it ;  for  he  is  slow  to  an¬ 
ger;  out  though  the  destruction  came  slowly  and 
gradually,  yet  it  came  effectually. 

Now  learn  from  this,  (1.)  That  all  the  creatures 
are  at  God’s  disposal,  and  that  he  makes  what  use 


he  pleases  of  them,  whether  for  coirection,  or  for 
his  land,  or  for  mercy,  as  Eliliu  speaks  of  the  rain. 
Job  37.  12,  13.  (2.)  That  God  often  makes  that 

which  should  be  for  our  welfare,  to  become  a  trap, 
Ps.  69.  22.  That  which  usually  is  a  comfort  and 
benefit  to  us,  becomes,  when  God  pleases,  a  scourge 
and  a  plague  to  us.  Nothing  is  more  needful  or  use¬ 
ful  than  waters,  both  the  springs  of  the  earth,  and 
the  showers  of  heaven;  and  yet  now,  nothing  is  more 
hurtful,  nothing  more  destructive:  every  creature  is 
to  be  what  God  makes  it.  (3. )  That  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  escape  the  righteous  judgments  of  God,  when 
they  come  against  sinners  with  commission;  for  God 
can  arm  both  heaven  and  earth  against  them;  see 
Job  20.  27.  God  can  surround  men  with  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  his  wrath,  so  that  if  they  look  upward,  it 
is  with  horror  and  amazement;  if  they  look  to  the 
earth,  behold,  trouble  and  darkness,  Isa.  8.  21,22. 
Who  then  is  able  to  stand  before  God,  when  he  is 
angry?  ( Lastly,  )  In  this  destruction  of  the  old 
world  by  water,  God  gave  a  specimen  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  world  that  now  is,  by  fire;  we 
find  the  apostles  setting  the  one  of  these  over-against 
the  other,  2  Pet.  3.  6,  7.  As  there  are  waters  un¬ 
der  the  earth,  so  /Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volca- 
1  noes,  proclaim  to  the  world  that  there  are  subterra- 
ous  fires  too;  and  fire  often  falls  from  heaven,  many 
desolations  are  made  by  lightning;  so  that  when  the 
time  predetermined  comes,  between  these  two  fires 
the  earth  and  all  the  works  therein  shall  be  burnt 
up;  as  the  flood  was  brought  upon  the  old  world  out 
of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  through  the 
windows  of  heaven. 

13.  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  Noah’s  wife,  and  the  three 
wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark ; 
14.  They  and  every  beast  after  his  kind, 
and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind, 
every  bird  of  every  sort.  15.  And  they 
went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and 
two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of 
life.  16.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in 
male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had 
commanded  him  :  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in. 

Here  is  repeated  what  was  related  before  of  No¬ 
ah’s  entrance  into  the  ark,  with  his  family  and  thf 
creatures  that  were  marked  for  preservation. 

I.  It  is  thus  repeated,  for  the  honour  of  Noah, 
whose  faith  and  obedience  herein  shone  so  bright, 
by  which  he  obtained  a  good  report,  and  who  here¬ 
in  appeared  so  great  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  so 
great  a  blessing  to  this  earth. 

II.  Notice  is  here  taken  of  the  beasts  going  in 
each  after  his  kind,  according  to  the  phrase  used  in 
the  history  of  the  creation,  ch.  1.  21.. 25,  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  just  as  many  kinds  as  were  created  at 
first,  were  saved  now,  and  no  more;  and  th.it  this 
preservation  was  as  a  new  creation;  a  life  remarka¬ 
bly  protected,  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  life. 

III.  Though  all  ynmities  and  hostilities  between 
the  creatures  ceased,  for  the  present,  and  ravenous 
creatures  were  not  only  so  mild  and  manageable,  as 
that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together,  but 
so  strangely  altered,  as  that  the  lion  did  eat  straw 
like  an  ox, 'Isa.  11.  6,  7,  yet,  when  this  present  oc¬ 
casion  was  over,  the  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
they  were  still  of  the  same  kind  as  ever;  for  the  ark 
did  not  alter  their  constitution  Hypocrites  in  the 
church,  that  externally  conform  to  the  laws  of  that 
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ark,  may  yet  be  unchanged;  and  then  it  will  appear, 
one  time  or  other,  what  kind  they  are  after. 

IV.  It  is  added,  (and  the  circumstance  deserves 

our  notice,)  The  Lord  shut  him  in,  v,  16.  As  Noah 
continued  his  obedience  to  God,  so  God  continued  his 
care  of  Noah;  and  here  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguishing  care;  for  the  shutting  of  his  door  set  up 
a  partition  wall  between  him  and  all  the  world  be¬ 
sides.  God  shut  the  door,  1.  To  secure  him,  and 
keep  him  safe  in  the  ark.  The  door  must  be  shut 
very  dose,  lest  the  waters  should  break  in,  and  sink 
the  ark,  and  very  fast,  lest  any  without  should 
break  it  down.  Thus  God  made  uji  Noah,  as  he 
makes  up  his  jewels,  Mai.  3.  17.  2.  To  seclude  all 

others,  and  keep  them  for  ever  out.  Hitherto,  the 
door  of  the  ark  stood  open,  and  if  any,  even  du¬ 
ring  the  last  seven  days,  had  repented  and  be¬ 
lieved,  for  aught  I  know,  they  might  have  been 
welcomed  into  the  ark;  but  now,  the  door  was  shut, 
and  they  were  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  admittance: 
for  Gorl  shutteth,  and  none  can  open, 

V.  There  is  much  of  our  Gospel-duty  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  seen  in  Noah’s  preservation  in  the  ark. 
The  apostle  makes  it  a  type  of  our  baptism,  that  is, 
our  Christianity,  1  Pet.  3.  20,  21.  Observe  then, 
1.  It  is  our  great  duty,  in  obedience  to  the  gospel- 
call,  by  a  lively  faith  in  Christ,  to  come  into  that 
way  of  salvation  which  God  has  provided  for  poor 
sinners.  When  Noah  came  into  the  ark,  he  quit¬ 
ted  his  own  house  and  lands;  so  must  we  quit  our  own 
l'ighteousness  and  our  worldly  possessions,  whenever 
they  come  into  competition  with  Christ.  Noah 
must,  for  a  while,  submit  to  the  confinements  and 
inconveniences  of  the  ark,  in  order  to  his  preserva¬ 
tion  for  a  new  world;  so  those  that  come  into  Christ 
to  be  saved  by  him,  must  deny  themselves,  both  in 
sufferings  and  services.  2.  Those  that  come  into 
the  ark  themselves,  should  bring  as  many  as  they 
can  in  with  them,  by  good  instructions,  by  persua¬ 
sions,  and  by  a  good  example:  What  knowest  thou, 
O  man,  but  thou  mayest  thus  save  thy  wife,  (1  Cor. 
7.  16.)  as  Noah  did  his.  There  is  room  enough  in 
Christ  for  all  comers.  3.  Those  that  by  faith  come 
into  Christ,  the  Ark,  shall  by  the  power  of  God  be 
shut  in,  and  kept  as  in  a  strong  hold  by  the  power  of 
God,  1  Pet.  1.  5.  God  put  Adam  into  paradise,  but 
he  did  not  shut  him  in,  and  so  he  threw  himself  out; 
but  when  he  put  Noah  into  the  ark,  he  shut  him  in, 
and  so  when  he  brings  a  soul  to  Christ,  he  insures 
the  salvation:  it  is  not  in  our  own  keeping,  but  in  the 
Mediator’s  hand.  4.  The  door  of  mercy  will  short¬ 
ly  be  shut  against  those  that  now  make  light  of  it. 
Now,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  ,-but  the  time 
will  come,  when  it  shall  not,  Luke  13.  25. 

17.  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon 
the  earth ;  and  the  waters  increased,  and 
bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the 
earth.  18.  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and 
were  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth  ;  and 
the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  1 9. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  all  the  high  hills,  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered.  20. 
Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  pre¬ 
vail  *,  and  the  mountains  were  covered. 

We  are  here  told, 

1.  How  long  the  flood  was  increasing  •,  forty  days, 
y.  17.  The  profane  world  which  believed  not  that 
it  would  come,  probably,  when  it  came,  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  that  it  would  soon  abate, 
and  never  come  to  extremity;  but  still  it  increased, 
it  prevailed.  Note,  (1.)  When  God  judges,  he  will 
overcome.  If  he  begin,  he  will  make  an  end;  his 


way  is  perfect  both  in  judgment  and  mercy.  (2.) 
The  gradual  approaches  and  advances  of  God’s 
judgments,  which  are  designed  to  bring  sinners  to 
repentance,  are  often  abused  to  the  hardening  of 
them  in  their  presumption. 

2.  To  what  degree  they  increased;  they  rose  so 
high,  that  not  only  the  low  flat  countries  were  delu¬ 
ged,  but,  to  make  sure  work,  and  that  none  might 
escape,  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  were  over¬ 
flowed,  fifteen  cubits,  that  is,  seven  yards  and  a  half. 
So  that  in  vain  was  salvation  hoped  for  from  hills  or 
mountains,  Jer.  3.  23.  None  of  God’s  creatures  are 
so  high,  but  his  power  can  overtop  them;  and  he 
will  make  them  know  that  wherein  they  deal 
proudly,  he  is  above  them.  Perhaps  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  washed  down  by  the  strength  of 
the  waters,  which  helped  much  toward  the  prevail¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  above  them;  for  it  is  said,  Job  12. 
15,  He  sends  out  the  waters,  and  they  not  only  over¬ 
flow,  but  overturn,  the  earth.  Thus  the  reluge  of 
lies  was  swept  away,  and  the  waters  overflowed  the 
hiding-place  of  those  sinners,  (Isa.  28.  17. )  and  in 
vain  they  fly  to  them  for  safety,  Rev.  6.  16.  Now 
the  mountains  departed,  and  the  hills  were  removed, 
and  nothing  stood  a  man  in  stead  but  the  covenant  oj 
peace,  Isa.  54.  10.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  sc 
high  as  to  set  men  out  of  the  reach  of  God’s  judg¬ 
ments,  Jer.  49.  16.  Obad.  3.  4.  God’s  hand  will 
find  out  all  his  enemies, Ys.  21.  8.  Observe  how  ex¬ 
actly  they  are  fathomed,  (fifteen  cubits,)  not  by 
Noah’s  plummet,  but  by  his  knowledge  who  nveigh- 
eth  the  waters  by  measure.  Job  28.  25. 

3.  What  became  of  Noah’s  ark,  when  the  waters 
thus  increased;  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth,  ( v. 
17. )  and  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  v.  18. 
When  all  other  buildings  were  demolished  by  the 
waters,  and  buriedlunder  them,  the  ark  alone  sub¬ 
sisted.  Observe,  (1.)  The  waters  which  brake 
down  every  thing  else,  bare  up  the  ark.  That 
which  to  unbelievers  is  a  savour  of  death  untodeath, 
is  to  the  faithful  a  savour  of  life  unto  life.  (2.)  The 
more  the  waters  increased,  the  higher  the  ark  was 
lifted  up  toward  heaven.  Thus  sanctified  afflictions 
are  spiritual  promotions;  and  as  troubles  abound, 
consolations  much  more  abound. 

21.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and 
of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man  : 
22.  All  in  whose  nostrils  teas  the  breath  of 
life,  of  all  that  teas  in  the  dry  land,  died.  23. 
And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed, 
which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground, 
both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping 
things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  :  and  they 
were  destroyed  from  the  earth  :  and  Noah 
only  remained  alive ,  and  they  that  ivere  with 
him  in  the  ark.  24.  And  the  waters  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty 
days. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  general  destruction  of  all  flesh  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  flood.  Come  and  see  the  desolations 
which  God  makes  in  the  earth,  Psal.  46.  8,  and  how 
he  lays  heaps  upon  heaps.  Never  did  death  tri¬ 
umph,  from  his  first  entrance  unto  this  day,  as  it 
did  then.  Come,  and  see  Death  upon  his  pale 
horse,  and  hell  following  with  him,  Rev.  6.  7,  8. 

1.  All  the  cattle,  fowl,  and  creeping  things,  died, 
except  the  few  that  were  in  the  ark.  Observe  how 
this  is  repeated,  All  flesh  died,  v.  21.  All  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  on  the 
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dry  land,  v.  22.  Every  living  substance,  v.  23. 
And  why  so?  Man  only  had  done  wickedly,  and 
justly  is  God’s  hand  against  him;  but  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done?  I  answer,  (1.)  We  are  sure 
God  did  them  no  wrong;  he  is  the  sovereign  Lord 
of  all  life,  for  he  is  the  sole  Fountain  and  Author 
of  it.  He  that  made  them  as  he  pleased,  might  un¬ 
make  them  when  he  pleased;  and  who  shall  say  unto 
him,  / 1  hat  doest  thou?  May  he  not  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own,  which  were  created  for  his  pleasure? 
(2.)  God  did  admirably  serve  the  purposes  of  his 
own  glory  by  their  destruction,  as  well  as  by  their 
creation.  Herein  his  holiness  and  justice  were 
greatly  magnified;  by  this  appears  that  he  hates 
sin,  and  is  highly  displeased  with  sinners,  when 
even  the  inferior  creatures,  because  they  are  the 
servants  of  man,  and  part  of  his  possession,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  abused  to  be  the  servants  of 
sin,  are  destroyed  with  him.  This  makes  the  judg¬ 
ment  the  more  remarkable,  the  more  dreadful,  and 
consequently,  the  more  expressive  of  God’s  wrath 
and  vengeance.  The  destruction  of  the  creatures 
was  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  which  deliverance  the  whole  creation  now 
groans  after,  Rom.  8.  21,  22.  It  was  likewise  an 
instance  of  God’s  wisdom.  As  the  creatures  were 
made  for  man  when  he  was  made,  so  they  were 
multiplied:  and  therefore,  now  that  mankind  was 
reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  it  was  fit  that  the 
beasts  should  proportionably  be  reduced,  otherwise 
they  would  have  had  the  dominion,  and  would  have 
replenished  the  earth,  and  the  remnant  of  mankind 
that  was  left  would  have  been  overpowered  by 
them.  See  how  God  considered  this  in  another 
case,  Exod.  23.  29.  Lest  the  beast  of  the  field 
multiply  against  thee. 

2.  All  the  men,  women,  and  children,  that  were 
in  the  world,  (except  what  were  in  the  ark,)  died. 
Every  man,  v.  21,  and  v.  23,  and  perhaps  they 
were  as  many  as  are  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
if  not  more.  Now, 

(1.)  We  may  easily  imagine  what  terror  and  con¬ 
sternation  seized  on  them  when  they  saw  them¬ 
selves  surrounded.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  till 
the  very  day  that  the  flood  came,  they  were  eating 
and  drinking,  Luke  17.  26,  27,  they  were  drowned 
in  security  and  sensuality,  before  they  were  drown¬ 
ed  in  those  waters;  crying,  Peace,  peace,  to  them¬ 
selves;  deaf  and  blind  to  all  divine  warnings.  In 
this  posture  death  surprised  them,  as  1  Sam.  30.  16, 
17.  But  O  what  an  amazement  were  they  in  then ! 
Now  they  see  and  feel  that  which  they  would  not 
believe  and  fear,  and  are  convinced  of  their  folly 
when  it  is  too  late;  now  they  find  no  place  for  re¬ 
pentance,  though  they  seek  it  carefully  with  tears. 

(2.)  We  may  suppose  that  they  tried  all  ways 
and  means  possible  for  their  preservation,  but  all  in 
vain.  Some  climb  to  the  tops  of  trees  or  mountains, 
and  spin  out  their  terrors  there  awhile.  But  the 
flood  reaches  them,  at  last,  and  they  are  forced  to 
die  with  the  more  deliberation.  Some,  it  is  likely, 
cling  to  the  ark,  and  now  hope  that  that  may  be 
their  safety,  which  they  had  so  long  made  their  sport. 
Perhaps  some  get  to  the  top  of  the  ark,  and  hope 
to  shift  for  themselves  there;  but  either  they  perish 
there  for  want  of  food,  or,  by  a  speedier  despatch, 
a  dash  of  rain  washes  them  off  that  deck.  Others, 
it  may  be,  hoped  to  prevail  with  Noah  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  ark,  and  pleaded  old  acquaintance, 
Have  we  not  eaten  ana  drunk  in  thy  presence? 
Hast  thou  not  taught  in  our  streets?  “Yes, ’’might 
Noah  say,  “  I  have,  many  a  time,  to  little  purpose. 
I  called,  but  ye  refused;  ye  set  at  naught  all  my 
counsel,  Prov.  1.  24,  25,  and  now  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  help  you:  God  has  shut  the  door,  and  I 
cannot  open  it.  ”  Thus  it  will  be  at  the  great  day. 
Neither  climbing  high  in  an  outward  profession, 


nor  claiming  relation  to  good  people,  will  bring  men 
to  heaven.  Matt.  7.  22.-25.  8,  9.  Those  that  are 
not  found  in  Christ,  the  Ark,  are  certainly  undone, 
for  ever;  salvation  itself  cannot  save  them.  See 
Isa.  10.  3. 

(3.)  We  may  suppose  that  some  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  deluge,  had  themselves  assisted 
Noah,  or  were  employed  by  him,  in  the  building  of 
the  ark,  and  yet  were  not  so  wise  as  by  repentance 
to  secure  themselves  a  place  in  it.  Thus  wicked 
ministers,  though  they  may  have  been  instrumental 
to  help  others  to  heaven,  will  themselves  be  thrust 
down  to  hell. 

Let  us  now  pause  awhile,  and  consider  this  tre¬ 
mendous  judgment!  Let  our  hearts  meditate  ter¬ 
ror,  the  terror  of  this  destruction:  let  us  see,  and 
.  say,  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God;  who  can  stand  before  him  when  he 
'  is  angry?  Let  us  see,  and  say.  It  is  an  evil  thing, 
and  a  bitter,  to  depart  from  God.  The  sin  of  sin¬ 
ners  will,  without  repentance,  be  their  ruin,  first  or 
last;  it  God  be  true  it  will.  Though  hand  join  in 
'  hand,  yet  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.  The 
righteous  God  knows  how  to  bring  a  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly,  2  Pet.  2.  5.  Eliphaz  ap¬ 
peals  to  this  story  as  a  standing  warning  to  a  care¬ 
less  world.  Job.  22,  15,  16,  Hast  thou  marked  the 
old  way,  which  wicked  men  have  trodden,  which 
were  cut  down  out  of  time,  and  sent  into  eternity, 
whose  foundation  was  overflown  with  the  flood? 

II.  The  special  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  v.  23,  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  Observe,  1.  Noah 
lives;  when  all  about  him  were  monuments  of  jus¬ 
tice,  thousands  falling  on  his  right  hand,  and  ten 
thousands  on  his  left,  he  was  a  monument  of  mercy; 
only  with  his  eyes  might  he  behold  and  see  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  wicked,  Ps.  91.  7,  8.  In  the  floods  of 
great  waters,  they  did  not  come  nigh  him,  Ps.  32.  6. 
We  have  reason  to  think,  that  while  the  long-suf¬ 
fering  of  God  waited,  Noah  not  only  preached  to, 
but  prayed  for,  that  wicked  world,  and  would  have 
turned  away  the  wrath;  but  his  prayers  return  into 
his  own  bosom,  and  are  answered  only  in  his  own 
escape;  which  is  plainly  referred  to,  Ezek.  14.  14, 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  shall  but  deliver  their  own 
souls.  A  mark  of  honour  shall  be  set  on  intercessors. 
2.  He  but  lives.  Noah  remains  alive,  and  that  is  all; 
he  is,  in  effect,  buried  alive;  cooped  up  in  a  small 
place,  alarmed  with  the  terrors  of  the  descending 
rain,  the  increasing  flood,  and  the  shrieks  and  out¬ 
cries  of  his  perishing  neighbours — his  heart  over¬ 
whelmed  with  melancholy  thoughts  of  the  desola¬ 
tions  made:  but  he  comforts  himself  with  this,  that 
he  is  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  in  the  way  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  And  we  are  taught,  Jer.  45.  4,  5,  that  when 
desolating  judgments  are  abroad,  we  must  not  seek 
great  or  pleasant  things  to  ourselves,  but  reckon  it 
an  unspeakable  favour,  if  we  have  our  lives  given 
us  for  a  prey. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

In  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  left  the  world  in 
ruins,  and  the  church  in  straits  ;  but  in  this  chapter,  we 
have  the  repair  of  the  one,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
other.  Now  the  scene  alters,  and  another  state  of  things 
begins  to  be  presented  to  us,  and  the  brighter  side  of 
that  cloud  which  there  appeared  so  black  and  dark :  for 
though  God  contend  long,  he  will  not  contend  for  ever, 
nor  be  always  wroth.  We  have  here,  I.  The  earth  made 
anew,  by  the  recess  of  the  waters,  and  the  appearing  of 
the  dry  land,  now  a  second  time,  and  both  gradual.  1. 
The  increase  of  the  waters  is  stayed,  v.  1,2.  2.  They 
begin  sensibly  to  abate,  v.  3.  3.  After  sixteen  days’ 
ebbing,  the  ark  rests,  v.  4.  4.  After  sixty  days’  ebbing, 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  above  water,  v.  a. 

|  5.  After  forty  days’  ebbing,  and  twenty  days  before  tha 

mountains  appeared,  Noah  began  to  send  out  his  spie» 
a  raven  and  a  dove,  to  gain  intelligence,  v.  6.. 12.  6.  Tw? 
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months  after  the  appearing  of  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
the  waters  were  gone,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  was  dry, 
v.  13,  though  not  dried  so  as  to  be  fit  for  man  till  almost 
two  months  after,  v.  14.  II.  Man  placed  anew  upon  the 
earth.  In  which,  1.  Noah’s  discharge  and  departure  out 
of  the  ark,  v.  15.. 19.  2.  His  sacrifice  of  praise,  which 
he  offered  to  God  upon  his  enlargement,  v.  20.  3.  God’s 

acceptance  of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  promise  he  made, 
thereupon,  not  to  drown  the  world  again,  v.  21,  22. 
And  thus,  at  length,  mercy  rejoices  against  judgment. 

1.  A  ND  God  remembered  Noah,  and 
every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle 
that  was  with  him  in  the  ark :  and  God 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  assuaged.  2.  The  fountains  also  ol 
the  deep,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  re¬ 
strained  ;  3.  And  the  waters  returned  from 

off  the  earth  continually :  and  after  the  end 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the  waters 
were  abated. 

Here  is, 

I.  An  act  of  God’s  grace.  God  remembered 
Noah  and  every  living  thing.  This  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  after  the  manner  of  men;  for  not  any  of  his 
creatures,  Luke  12.  6,  much  less  any  of  his  people, 
are  forgotten  of  God,  Isa.  49.  15,  16.  But, 

1.  The  whole  race  of  mankind,  except  Noah  and 
his  family,  was  now  extinguished,  and  gone  into 
the  land  of  forgetfulness,  to  be  remembered  no 
more;  so  that  God’s  remembering  Noah  was  the 
return  of  his  mercy  to  mankind,  of  whom  he  would 
not  make  a  full  end.  It  is  a  strange  expression, 
Ezelc.  5.  13,  When  I  have  accomplished  my  fury 
in  them,  I  will  be  comforted.  The  demands  of  di¬ 
vine  justice  had  been  answered  by  the  ruin  of  those 
sinners;  he  had  eased  him  of  his  adversaries,  Isa.  1. 
24,  and  now  his  spirit  was  quieted,  Zech.  6.  8,  and 
he  remembered  Noah  and  every  living  thing.  He 
remembered  mercy  in  wrath,  Hab.  3.  2,  remem¬ 
bered  the  days  of  old,  Isa.  63.  11,  remembered  the 
holy  seed,  and  then  remembered  Noah. 

2.  Noah  himself,  though  one  that  had  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  yet  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  ark,  and  perhaps  began  to  think  himself  so; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  God  had  told  him  how 
long  he  should  be  confined,  and  when  he  shall  be 
released.  Very  good  men  have  sometimes  been 
ready  to  conclude  themselves  forgotten  of  God,  es¬ 
pecially  when  their  afflictions  have  been  unusually 
grievous  and  long.  Perhaps  Noah,  though  a  great 
believer,  yet  when  he  found  the  flood  continuing  so 
long  after  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have 
done  its  work,  was  tempted  to  fear  lest  he  that  shut 
him  in,  would  keep  him  in,  and  began  to  expostu¬ 
late,  How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me?  But  at  length, 
God  returned  in  mercy  to  him,  and  that  is  express¬ 
ed  by  remembering  him.  Note,  Those  that  re¬ 
member  God,  shall  certainly  be  remembered  by 
him,  how  desolate  and  disconsolate  soever,  their 
condition  may  be.  He  will  appoint  them  a  set 
time,  and  remember  them,  Job  14.  13. 

3.  With  Noah,  God  remembered  every  living 
thing;  for  though  his  delight  is  especially  in  the  sons 
of  men,  yet  he  rejoices  in  all  his  works,  and  hates 
nothing  that  he  has  made.  He  takes  special  care 
not  only  of  his  people’s  persons,  but  of  their  posses¬ 
sions;  of  them  and  all  that  belongs  to  them.  He 
considered  the  cattle  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  4.  11. 

II.  An  act  of  God’s  power  over  wind  and  water, 
neither  of  which  is  under  man’s  control,  but  both  at 
his  beck.  Observe, 

1.  He  commanded  the  wind,  and  said  to  that.  Go, 
and  it  went,  in  order  to  the  carrying  off  of  the  flood. 


God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth.  S«e  here, 
(1. )  What  was  God’s  remembrance  of  Noah;  it  was 
his  relieving  of  him.  Note,  those  whom  God  re 
members,  he  remembers  effectually,  for  good;  he 
remembers  us  to  save  us,  that  we  may  remember 
him  to  serve  him.  (2. )  What  a  sovereign  dominion 
God  has  over  the  winds!  He  has  them  in  his  fist, 
Prov.  30.  4,  and  brings  them  out  of  his  treasure, 
Ps.  135.  7.  He  sends  them  wfflen,  and  whither, 
and  for  what  purposes,  he  pleases.  Even  stormy 
winds  fulfil  his  word,  Ps.  148.  8.  It  should  seem, 
while  the  waters  increased,  there  was  no  wind;  for 
that  would  have  added  to  the  toss  of  the  ark;  but 
now  God  sent  a  wind,  vfflen  it  would  not  be  trouble¬ 
some.  Probably,  it  was  a  north  wind,  for  that 
drives  away  rain.  However,  it  was  a  drying  wind, 
such  a  wind  as  God  sent  to  divide  the  Red-sea  be¬ 
fore  Israel,  Exod.  14.  21. 

2.  He  remanded  the  waters,  and  said  to  them, 
Come,  and  they  came.  (1.)  He  took  away  the 
cause.  He  sealed  up  the  springs  of  those  waters, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven.  Note,  [1.]  As  God  had  a  key  to  open,  sc 
he  has  a  key  to  shut  up  again,  and  to  stay  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  judgments  by  stopping  the  causes  of  them : 
and  the  same  hand  that  brings  the  desolation,  must 
bring  the  deliverance;  to  that  hand  therefore  cur 
eye  must  ever  be.  He  that  wounds  is  alone  able 
to  heal.  See  Job  12.  14,  15.  [2.]  When  afflic¬ 

tions  have  done  the  work  for  which  they  are  sent, 
whether  killing  work  or  curing  work,  they  shall  be 
removed.  God’s  word  shall  not  return  void,  Isa. 
55.  10,  11.  (2.)  Then  the  effect  ceased;  not  all  at 

once,  but  by  degrees.  The  waters  assuaged,  v.  1, 
returned  from  off  the  earth  continually,  v.  3.  Heb. 
they  were  going  and  returning;  which  denotes  a 
gradual  departure,  The  heat  of  the  sun  exhaled 
much,  and  perhaps  the  subterraneous  caverns 
soaked  in  more.  Note,  As  the  earth  was  not  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  day,  so  it  was  not  dried  in  a  day.  In  the  crea¬ 
tion,  it  was  but  one  day’s  work  to  clear  the  earth 
from  the  waters  that  covered  it,  and  to  make  it  dry¬ 
land;  nay,  it  was  but  half  a  day’s  work,  ch.  1.  9,  10. 
But  the  work  of  creation  being  finished,  this  work 
of  providence  was  effected  by  the  concurring  influ¬ 
ence  of  second  causes,  yet  thus  enforced  by  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  God.  God  usually  worxs  deliver¬ 
ance  for  his  people  gradually,  that  the  day  of  small 
things  may  not  be  despised,  nor  the  day  of  great 
things  despaired  of,  Zech.  4.  10.  See  Prov.  4.  18. 

4.  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  5.  And  the 
waters  decreased  continually  until  the  tenth 
month:  in  the  tenth  month ,  on  the  first  da?) 
of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  seen. 

Here  we  have  the  effects  and  evidences  of  the 
ebbings  of  the  waters.  1.  The  ark  rested.  This 
was  some  satisfaction  to  Noah,  to  feel  the  house  he 
was  in,  upon  firm  ground,  and  no  longer  moveable. 
It  rested  upon  a  mountain,  whither  it  was  directed, 
not  by  Noah’s  prudence,  (he  did  not  steer  it,)  but 
by  the  wise  and  gracious  providence  of  God,  that  it 
might  rest  the  sooner.  Note,  God  has  times  and 
places  of  rest  for  his  people  after  their  tossings;  and 
many  a  time  he  provides  for  their  seasonable  and 
comfortable  settlement  without  their  own  contri¬ 
vance,  and  quite  beyond  their  own  foresight.  The 
ark  of  the  church,  though  sometimes  tossed  with 
tempests,  and  not  comforted,  Isa.  54.  11,  yet  has 
its  rests,  Acts  9.  31.  2.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 

were  seen,  like  little  islands,  appealing  above  the 
water.  We  must  suppose  that -they  were  seen  by 
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Noah  and  his  sons;  for  there  were  none  besides  to 
see  them:  it  is  probable  that  they  had  looked 
through  the  window  of  the  ark  every  day,  like  the 
longing  mariners,  after  a  tedious  voyage',  to  see  if 
they  could  discover  land,  or  as  the  prophet’s  ser¬ 
vant,  1  Kings  18.  43,  44,  and  at  length  they  spy 
ground,  and  enter  the  day  of  the  discovery  in  their 
journal.  They  felt  ground  above  forty  days  before 
•  bey  saw  it,  according  to  Ur.  Lightfoot’s  computa¬ 
tion,  whence  he  infers  that  if  the  waters  decreased 
proportionably,  the  ark  drew  eleven  cubits  in  water. 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty 
days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the 
ark  which  he  had  made :  7.  And  he  sent 

forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth  to  and  fro, 
until  the  Waters  were  dried  up  from  oft'  the 
earth.  8.  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from 
him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from 
off  the  face  of  the  ground ;  9.  But  the 

dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark,  lor 
the  waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  :  then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took 
her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark. 
10.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days; 
and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark  ;  11.  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in 

the  evening ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  teas  an 
olive-leaf  pluekt  off :  so  Noah  knew  that 
the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 

1 2.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  dove  ;  which  returned  not 
again  unto  him  any  more. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  spies  which  Noah 
sent  forth  to  bring  him  intelligence  from  abroad,  a 
raven  and  a  dove.  Observe  here, 

I.  That  though  God  had  told  Noah  particularly 
when  the  flood  would  come,  even  to  a  day,  ( ch .  7. 
4.)  yet  he  did  not  give  him  a  particular  account  by 
revelation  at  what  times,  and  by  what  steps  it  should 
go  away.  1.  Because  the  knowledge  of  the  former 
was  necessary  to  his  preparing  of  the  ark,  and  set¬ 
tling  of  himself  in  it;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  latter 
would  serve  only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  the 
concealing  of  it  from  him  would  be  the  needful  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  faith  and  patience.  And,  2.  He  could 
not  foresee  the  flood,  but  by  revelation;  but  he 
might,  by  ordinary  means,  discover  the  decrease  of 
it,  and  therefore  God  was  pleased  to  leave  him  to 
the  use  of  them. 

II.  That  though  Noah  by  faith  expected  his  en¬ 
largement,  and  by  patience  waited  for  it,  yet  he  was 
inquisitive  concerning  it,  as  one  that  thought  it  long 
to  be  thus  confined.  Note,  Desires  of  release  out 
of  trouble,  earnest  expectations  of  it,  and  inquiries 
concerning  its  advances  towards  us,  will  very  well 
consist  with  the  sincerity  of  faith  and  patience.  He 
that  believes  does  not  make  haste  to  run  before  God, 
but  he  does  make  haste  to  go  forth  to  meet  him,  Isa. 
28.  16.  Particularly,  1.  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven 
through  the  window  of  the  ark,  which  went  forth, 
as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is,  going  forth  and  return¬ 
ing,  that  is  flying  about,  and  feeding  on  the  carcases 
that  floated,  but  returning  to  the  ark  for  rest;  pro¬ 
bably,  not  in  it,  but  ufion  it.  This  gave  Noah  little 
satisfaction;  therefore,  2.  He  sent  forth  a  dove, 
which  returned  the  first  time  with  no  good  news, 
but,  probably,  wet  and  dirty;  but,  the  second  time, 
she  brought  an  olive-leaf  in  her  bill,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  first  plucked  off;  a  plain  indication  that 


I  now  the  trees,  the  fruit-trees,  began  to  appear 
above  water. 

I  Note  here,  (1.)  That  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove 
the  second  time,  seven  days  after  the  first  time,  and 
:  the  third  time  was  after  seven  days  too;  and,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  first  sending  of  her  out  was  seven  days  after 
;  the  sending  forth  of  the  raven,  which  intimates  that 
it  was  done  on  the  sabbath-day,  which,  it  should 
j  seem,  Noah  religiously  observed  in  the  ark.  Having 
kept  the  sabbath  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  his  little 
church,  he  then  expected  special  blessings  from 
heaven,  and  inquired  concerning  them.  Having 
1  directed  his  prayer,  he  looked  up,  Ps.  5.  3.  (2.) 

The  dove  is  an  emblem  of  a  gracious  soul,  which 
finding  no  rest  for  its  foot,  no  solid  peace  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  this  world,  this  deluged,  defiling  world,  re- 
|  turns  to  Christ  as  to  its  Ark,  as  to  its  Noah.  The 
carnal  heart,  like  the  raven,  takes  up  with  the 
I  world,  and  feeds  on  the  carrions  it  finds  there;  but 
return  thou  to  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  to  thy  J\roah,  so 
the  word  is,  Ps.  116.  7.  O  that  1  had  wings  like  a 
|  clove,  to  flee  to  him !  Ps.  55.  6.  And  as  Noah  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  dove,  and  pulled  her  in 
to  him,  into  the  ark,  so  Christ  will  graciously  pre¬ 
serve,  and  help,  and  welcome,  those  that  fly  to  him 
for  rest.  (3.)  The  olive-branch,  which  was  an 
emblem  of  peace,  was  brought  not  by  the  raven,  a 
bird  of  prey,  nor  by  a  gay  and  proud  peacock,  but 
by  a  mild,  patient,  humble,  dove.  It  is  a  dove-like 
disposition  that  brings  into  the  soul  earnests  of  rest 
and  joy.  (4.)  Some  make  these  things  an  allegory. 
The  law  was  first  sent  forth  like  the  raven,  but 
brought  no  tidings  of  the  assuaging  of  the  waters  of 
God’s  wrath,  with  which  the  world  of  mankind  was 
deluged;  therefore,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  God  sent 
forth  his  gospel,  as  the  dove,  in  the  likeness  of 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended,  and  this  presents 
us  with  an  olive-branch,  and  brings  in  a  better  hope. 

13.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hun¬ 
dredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  month ,  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were 
dried  up  from  off  the  earth :  and  Noah  re¬ 
moved  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked 
and,  behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry. 

1 4.  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month,  was  the 
earth  dried. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  ground  dry;  (y.  14.)  that  is,  all  the  water 
carried  off  it,  which,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month,  (a  joyful  new-year’s-day  it  was,)  Noah  was 
himself  an  eye-witness  of.  He  removed  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  ark,  not  the  whole  covering,  but  so  much 
as  would  suffice  to  give  him  a  prospect  of  the  earth 
about  it;  and  a  most  comfortable  prospect  he  had. 
For  behold,  behold  and  wonder,  the  face  of  the 
ground  was  dry.  Note,  (1.)  It  is  a  great  mercy  to 
see  ground  about  us.  Noah  was  more  sensible  of  it 
than  we  are:  for  mercies  restored  are  much  more 
affecting  than  mercies  continued.  (2.)  The  divine 
power  which  now  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth, 
can  renew  the  face  of  an  afflicted  troubled  soul,  and 
of  a  distressed  persecuted  church.  He  can  make 
dry  ground  to  appear  there  where  it  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  and  forgotten,  Ps.  18.  16. 

2.  Theground  dried,  (v.  14.)  so  as  to  be  a  fit  ha¬ 
bitation  for  Noah.  Observe,  Though  Noah  saw  the 
ground  dry  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  yet  God 
would  not  suffer  him  to  go  out  of  the  ark  till  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month.  Perhaps 
Noah,  being  somewhat  weary  of  his  restraint,  would 
have  quitted  the  ark  at  first,  but  God,  in  kindness 
to  him,  ordered  him  to  stay  so  much  longer.  Note, 
God  consults  our  benefit,  rather  than  cur  desires; 
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for  he  knows  what  is  good  for  us  better  than  we  do 
for  ourselves,  and  how  long  it  is  fit  our  restraints 
should  continue,  and  desired  mercies  should  be  de¬ 
layed.  We  would  go  out  of  the  ark  before  the 
ground  is  dried;  and  perhaps,  if  the  door  be  shut, 
are  ready  to  remove  the  covering,  and  to  climb  up 
some  other  way;  but  we  should  be  satisfied  that 
God’s  time  of  showing  mercy  is  certainly  the  best 
time,  when  the  mercy  is  ripe  for  us,  and  we  are 
ready  for  it. 

15.  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying, 

16.  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife, 
and  tli)  sons,  and  thy  sons’  wives  with  thee. 

17.  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing 

that  is  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl, 
and  of  cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  that  they  may 
breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  multiply  upon  the  earth.  1 8.  And 
Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  sons’  wives  with  him  :  1 9.  Every 

beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and  every  fowl, 
and  whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
after  their  kinds,  went  forth  out  of  the  ark. 

Here  is, 

I.  Noah’s  dismission  out  of  the  ark,  v.  15...  1 7. 
Observe,  1.  Noah  did  not  stir  till  God  bid  him.  As 
he  had  a  command  to  go  into  the  ark,  (ch.  7.  1.)  so, 
how  tedious  soever  his  confinement  there  was,  he 
would  wait  for  a  command  to  go  out  of  it  again. 
Note,  We  must  in  all  our  ways  acknowledge  God, 
and  set  him  before  us  in  all  our  removes.  Those 
only  go  under  God’s  protection,  that  follow  God’s 
direction,  and  submit  to  his  government.  Those 
that  steadily  adhere  to  God’s  word  as  their  rule, 
and  are  guided  by  his  grace  as  their  principle,  and 
take  hints  from  his  providence  to  assist  them  in 
their  application  of  general  directions  to  particular 
cases,  ltiay  in  faith  see  him  guiding  their  motions  in 
their  march  through  this  wilderness.  2.  Though 
God  detained  him  long,  yet  at  last  he  gave  him  his 
discharge;  for  the  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time, 
and  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  it  shall  speak  the  truth, 
(Hab.  2.  3.)  it  shall  not  lie.  3.  God  had  said.  Come 
into  the  ark,  which  intimated  that  God  went  in  with 
him;  now  he  says,  not.  Come  forth,  but  Go  forth, 
which  intimates  that  God,  who  went  in  with  him, 
stood  with  him  all  the  while,  till  he  sent  him  out 
safe;  for  he  has  said,  /  will  not  leave  thee.  4.  Some 
observe,  that  when  they  were  ordered  into  the  ark, 
the  men  and  the  women  were  mentioned  separately, 
ch.  6.  18,  Thou  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife  and  thy 
sons'  wives;  whence  they  infer  that,  during  the  time 
of  mourning,  they  were  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart,  Zech.  12.  12.  But  now  God  did  as  it  were 
new  marry  them,  sending  out  Noah  and  his  wife 
together,  and  his  sons  and  their  wives  together,  that 
they  might  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  5.  Noah  is 
ordered  to  bring  the  creatures  out  with  him;  that 
naving  taken  the  care  of  feeding  them  so  long,  and 
been  at  so  much  pains  about  them,  he  might  have 
the  honour  of  leading  them  forth  by  their  armies, 
and  receiving  their  homage. 

II.  Noah’s  departure  when  he  had  his  dismission. 
As  he  would  not  go  out  without  leave,  so  he  would 
not,  out  of  fear  or  humour,  stay  in  when  he  had 
leave,  but  was  in  all  points  observant  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  vision.  Though  he  had  been  now  a  full  year 
and  ten  days  a  prisoner  in  the  ark,  yet  when  he 
found  himself  preserved  there,  not  only  for  a  new 
life,  but  for  a  new  world,  he  saw  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  lone:  confinement.  Now  observe,  1. 


Noah  and  his  family  came  out  alive,  though  one  of 
them  was  a  wicked  Ham,  whom,  though  he  escaped 
the  flood,  God’s  justice  could  have  taken  away  by 
some  other  stroke.  But  they  are  all  alive.  Note, 
When  families  have  been  long  continued  together, 
and  no  breaches  made  upon  them,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  distinguishing  favour,  and  attributed  to 
the  Lord’s  mercies.  2.  Noah  brought  out  all  the 
creatures  that  went  in  with  him,  except  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  who,  probably,  were  ready  to  meet 
their  mates  at  their  coming  out.  Noah  was  able  to 
give  a  veiy  good  account  of  his  charge;  for  of  all 
that  were  given  him  he  had  lost  none,  but  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  him  that  appointed  him,  pro  hacvice — on  this 
occasion,  high  steward  of  his  household. 

20.  And  Noah  budded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  took  of  every  clean  Beast,  and 
of  eveiy  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings  on  the  altar.  21.  And  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savour  ;  and  the  Lord  said 
in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man’s  sake ;  for  the 
imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth  ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more 
every  thing  living,  as  1  have  done.  22. 
While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
cease. 

Here  is, 

I.  Noah’s  thankful  acknowledgment  of  God’s  fa¬ 
vour  to  him,  in  completing  the  mercy  of  his  deliver¬ 
ance,  7.’.  20.  1.  He  builded  an  altar.  Hitherto  he 

had  done  nothing  without  particular  instructions  and 
commands  from  God.  He  had  a  particular  call  into 
the  ark,  and  another  out  of  it;  but  altars  and  sacri¬ 
fices  being  already  of  divine  institution  for  religious 
worship,  he  did  not  stay  for  a  particular  command 
|  thus  to  express  his  thankfulness.  Those  that  have 
received  mercy  from  God,  should  be  forward  in  re¬ 
turning  thanks;  and  do  it,  not  of  constraint,  but  wil¬ 
lingly,  God  is  pleased  with  free-will  offerings,  and 
praises  that  wait  for  him.  Noah  was  now  turned 
out  into  a  cold  and  desolate  world,  where  one  would 
have  thought  his  first  care  would  have  been  to  build 
a  house  for  himself;  but,  behold,  he  begins  with  an 
altar  for  God :  God,  that  is  the  first,  must  be  first 
served;  and  he  begins  well  that  begins  with  God. 
2.  He  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  of  every 
clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  one,  the  odd 
seventh  that  we  read  of,  ch.  7 .  2,  3. 

Here  observe,  (1.)  He  offered  only  those  that 
were  clean;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  we  sacrifice, 
but  we  must  sacrifice  that  which  God  appoints,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and  not  a  corrupt 
thing.  (2. )  Though  his  stock  of  cattle  was  so  small, 
and  that  rescued  from  ruin  at  so  great  an  expense 
of  care  and  pains,  yet  he  did  not  grudge  to  give  God 
his  dues  out  of  it.  He  might  have  said,  “Have  I 
but  seven  sheep  to  begin  the  world  with,  and  must 
one  of  those  seven  be  killed  and  burnt  for  sacrifice? 
Were  it  not  better  to  defer  it,  till  we  have  more 
plenty?”  No,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  love  and 
gratitude,  he  cheerfully  gives  the  seventh  to  his 
God,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  all  was  his,  and 
owing  to  him.  Serving  God  with  our  little,  is  the 
way  to  make  it  more;  and  we  must  never  think  that 
wasted,  with  which  God  is  honoured.  (3.)  See 
here  the  antiquity  of  religion:  the  first  thing  we  find 
done  in  the  new  world,  was  an  act  of  worship,  Jer. 
6.  16.  We  are  now  to  express  our  thankfulness, 
not  by  burnt-offerings,  but  by  the  saci  ificesof  praise, 
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ind  the  saci  ifices  of  righteousness,  by  pious  devo¬ 
tions,  and  a  pious  conversation. 

II.  God’s  gracious  acceptance  of  Noah’s  thank¬ 
fulness.  It  was  a  settled  rule  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
If  thou,  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted'/  Noah 
was  so.  For, 

1.  God  was  well  pleased  with  the  performance, 
v.  21.  He  smelled  a  sweet  savour,  or  a  savour  of  rest, 
from  it;  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew.  As  when  he  had  made 
the  world  at  first  on  the  seventh  day,  he  rested  and 
was  refreshed,  so  now  that  he  had  new-made  it,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  seventh  he  rested.  He  was 
pleased  with  Noah’s  pious  zeal,  and  these  hopeful 
beginnings  of  the  new  world,  as  men  are  with  fra¬ 
grant  and  agreeable  smells:  though  his  offering  was 
small,  it  was  according  to  his  ability,  and  God  ac¬ 
cepted  it  Having  caused  his  anger  to  rest  upon 
the  world  of  sinners,  he  here  caused  his  love  to  rest 
upon  this  little  remnant  of  believers. 

2.  Hereupon  he  took  up  a  resolution  never  to 
drown  the  world  again.  Herein  he  had  an  eye,  not 
so  much  to  Noah’s  sacrifice,  as  to  Christ’s  sacrifice 
of  himself,  which  was  typified  and  represented  by 
it,  and  which  was  indeed  an  offering  of  a  sweet¬ 
smelling  savour,  Eph.  5.  2.  Good  security  is  here 
given,  and  that  which  may  be  relied  upon. 

(1. )  That  this  judgment  should  never  be  repeated. 
Noah  might  think,  “To  what  purpose  should  the 
world  be  repaired,  when,  in  all  probability,  for  the 
wickedness  of  it,  it  will  quickly  be  in  like  manner 
ruined  again?”  “No,”  says  God,  “  it  never  shall.” 
It  was  said,  ch.  6.  6,  It  refiented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man;  now  here  it  speaks  as  if  it  repented 
him  that  he  had  destroyed  man;  neither  means  a 
change  of  his  mind,  but  both  a  change  of  his  way. 
It  refiented  him  concerning  his  servants,  Deut.  32. 
36.  Two  ways  this  resolve  is  expressed:  [1.]  I 
will  not  again  curse  the  ground,  Hebrew,  I  will  not 
add  to  curse  the  ground  any  more.  God  had  cursed 
the  ground  upon  the  first  entrance  of  sin  (ch.  3.  17. ); 
when  he  had  drowned  it,  he  had  added  to  that 
curse;  but  now  he  determines  not  to  add  to  it  any 
more.  [2.]  Neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more 
every  living  thing,  that  is,  it  was  determined  that 
whatever  ruin  God  might  bring  upon  particular 
persons,  or  families,  or  countries,  he  would  never 
again  destroy  the  whole  world,  till  the  day  shall 
come  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  But  the  reason 
of  this  resolve  is  very  surprising,  for  it  seems  the 
same  in  effect  with  the  reason  given  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  world,  ch.  6.  5.  Because  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.  But 
there  is  this  difference;  there  it  is  said,  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  man's  heart  is  evil  continually,  that  is, 
“  His  actual  transgressions  continually  cry  against 
him;”  here  it  is  said,  It  is  evil  from  his  youth  or 
childhood.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone,  he  brought  it  into 
the  world  with  him,  he  was  shapen  and  conceived 
in  it  Now,  one  would  think,  it  should  follow, 
“Therefore  that  guilty  race  shall  be  wholly  extin¬ 
guished,  and  I  will  make  a  full  end."  No:  “There¬ 
fore  I  will  no  more  take  this  severe  method;  for,  j 
First,  He  is  rather  to  be  pitied,  for  it  is  all  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  sin  dwelling  in  him ;  and  it  is  but  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  degenerate  race:  he  is 
called  a  transgressor  from  the  womb,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  deals  so  very  treacherous¬ 
ly,”  Isa.  46.  8.  Thus  God  remembers  that  he  is 
flesh,  corrupt  and  sinful,  Ps.  78.  39.  Secondly, 
“  He  will  be  utterly  mined;  for  if  he  be  dealt  with 
according  to  his  deserts,  one  flood  must  succeed 
another  till  all  be  destroyed.”  See  here,  1.  That 
outward  Judgments,  though  they  may  terrify  and 
restrain  men,  yet  cannot,  of  themselves,  sanctify 
and  renew  tnem;  the  grace  of  God  must  work  with 
those  judgments.  Man’s  nature  was  as  sinful  after 
the  deluge  as  it  had  been  before.  That  God’s  good- 
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ness  takes  occasion  from  man’s  badness  to  magnifi 
itself  the  more;  his  reasons  of  mercy  are  all  draw 
from  himself,  not  from  any  thing  in  us. 

(2. )  That  the  course  of  nature  should  never  bt 
discontinued,  v.  22,  While  the  earth  remaineth,  and 
man  upon  it,  there  shall  be  summer  and  winter,  not 
all  winter  as  had  been  this  last  year;  “ day  and 
night,"  not  all  night,  as  probably  it  was  while  the 
rain  was  descending.  Here,  [1.]  It  plainly  inti¬ 
mated  that  this  earth  is  not  to  remain  always;  it, 
and  all  the  works  in  it,  must  shortly  be  burnt  up; 
and  we  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
when  all  these  things  must  be  dissolved.  But,  [2. 1 
As  long  as  it  does  remain,  God’s  providence  will 
carefully  preserve  the  regular  succession  of  times 
and  seasons,  and  cause  each  to  know  its  place.  To 
this  we  owe  it,  that  the  world  stands,  and  the  wheel 
of  nature  keeps  its  track.  See  here  how  changea- 
ble'the  times  are,  and  yet  how  unchangeable.  First, 
The  course  of  nature  always  changing.  As  it  is 
with  the  times,  so  it  is  with  the  events  ot  time,  the) 
are  subject  to  vicissitudes,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  counterchanged.  In  heaven  and  hell 
it  is  not  so,  but  on  earth  God  hath  set  the  one  over 
against  the  other.  Secondly,  Yet  never  changed; 
it  is  constant  in  this  inconstancy;  these  seasons  have 
never  ceased,  nor  shall  cease,  while  the  sun  con¬ 
tinues  such  a  steady  measurer  of  time,  and  the 
moon  such  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven.  This  is 
God’s  covenant  of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  the 
stability  of  which  is  mentioned  for  the  confirming 
of  our  faith  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  nc 
less  inviolable,  Jer.  33.  20.  We  see  God’s  promises 
to  the  creatures  made  good,  and  thence  may  infer 
that  his  promises  to  all  believers  shall  be  so. ' 

CHAR  IX. 

Both  the  world  and  the  church  were  now  again  reduced  to 
a  family,  the  family  of  Noah,  of  the  affairs  of  which  this 
chapter  gives  us  ail  account,  which  we  are  the  more  con¬ 
cerned  to  take  cognizance  of,  because  from  this  family 
we  are  all  descendants.  Here  is,  I.  The  covenant  ot 
providence  settled  with  N oah  and  his  sons,  v.  1 . .  11 .  In 
this  covenant,  1.  God  promises  them  to  take  care  of  their 
lives,  so  that  (1.)  They  should  replenish  the  earth,  v.  1, 
7.  (2.)  They  should  be  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  brute 
creatures,  which  should  stand  in  awe  of  them,  v.  2.  (3.) 
They  should  be  allowed  to  eat  flesh  for  the  support  of 
their  lives;  only  they  must  not  eat  blood,  v.  3,  4.  (4.) 

The  world  should  never  be  drowned  again,  v.  8.  .11.  2. 
God  requires  of  them  to  take  care  of  one  another’s  lives, 
and  of  their  own,  v.  5,  6.  •  II.  The  seal  of  that  covenant, 
namely,  the  rainbow,  v.  12.  .17.  III.  A  particular  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  story  concerning  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  some  prophecies  that  related  to  after-times.  1. 
Noah’s  sin  and  shame,  v.  20,  21.  2.  Ham’s  impudence 

and  impiety,  v.  22.  3.  The  pious  modesty  of  Shem  and 

Japheth,  v.  23.  4.  The  curse  of  Canaan,  and  the  bless¬ 

ing  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  v.  24.. 27.  IV.  The  age  and 
death  of  Noah,  v.  28,  29. 

1.  A  ND  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons. 

A  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  anti 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  2.  And 
the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall 
be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moved; 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of 
the  sea;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered. 
3.  Eveiy  moving  thing  that  liveth,  shall  hi 
meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb  havt 
I  given  you  all  things:  4.  But  flesh  with 
the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof 
shall  ye  not  eat.  5.  And  surely  your  blooc 
of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of 
eveiy  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  th< 
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hawa  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man  s 
brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man  :  6 

Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the  image  ol  God 
made  he  man  :  7.  And  you,  be  ye  fruitful, 

and  multiply ;  bring  forth  abundantly  in  the 
earth,  and  multiply  therein. 

We  read,  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter, 
the  very  kind  things  which  the  Lord  said  in  his 
heart,  concerning  the  remnant  of  mankind  which 
was  now  left  to  be  the  seed  of  a  new  world.  Now 
here  we  hare  those  kind  things  spoken  to  them;  m 
general,  God  blessed  JVoah  and  his  sons,  v.  1,  that 
is,  he  assured  them  of  his  good  will  to  them,  and  his 
gracious  intentions  concerning  them.  This  follows 
from  what  he  said  in  his  heart.  Note,  All  God  s 
promises  of  good  flow  from  his  purposes  of  love,  and 
the  counsels  of  his  own  will.  See  Eph.  1.  11. — 3. 

11,  and  compare  Jer.  29.  11,  I  know  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  towards  you.  We  read,  ch.  8.  20, 
how  Noah  blessed  God,  by  his  altar  and  sacrifice. 
Now  here  we  find  God  blessing  Noah.  Note,  1. 
God  will  graciously  bless  (that  is,  do  well  for)  them 
who  sincerely  bless  (that  is,  speak  well  of)  him.  2. 
Those  that  are  truly  thankful  for  the  mercies  they 
have  received,  take  the  readiest  way  to  have  them 
confirmed  and  continued  to  them. 

Now  here  we  have  the  Magna  Charta — the 
Great  Charter  of  this  new  kingdom  of  nature  which 
was  now  to  be  erected,  and  incorporated,  the 
Former  charter  having  been  forfeited  and  seized. 

I.  The  grants  of  this  charter  are  kind  and  gra¬ 
cious  to  men.  Here  is, 

1.  A  grant  of  lands  of  vast  extent,  and  a  promise 
.if  a  great  increase  of  men  to  occupy  and  enjoy 
them.  The  first  blessing  is  here  renewed.  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply ,  and  replenish  the  earth,  v. 

1,  and  repeated,  v.  7,  for  the  race  of  mankind  was, 
as  it  were,  to  begin  again.  Now,  (1.)  God  sets  the 
whole  earth  before  them,  tells  them  it  is  all  their 
own,  while  it  remains,  to  them  and  their  heirs. 
Note,  The  earth  God  has  given  to  the  children  of 
men,  for  a  possession  and  habitation,  Ps.  115.  16. 
Though  it  is  not  a  paradise,  but  a  wilderness  rather, 
vet  it  is  better  than  we  deserve.  Blessed  be  God, 
it  is  not  hell.  (2.)  He  gives  them  a  blessing,  by  the 
force  and  virtue  of  which,  mankind  should  be  both 
multiplied  and  perpetuated  upon  earth;  so  that,  in 
a  little  time,  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth 
should  be  more  or  less  inhabited;  and  though  one 
generation  should  pass  away,  yet  another  genera¬ 
tion  should  come,  while  the  world  stands,  so  that 
the  stream  of  the  human  race  should  be  supplied 
with  a  constant  succession,  and  run  parallel  with  the 
current  of  time,  till  both  be  delivered  up  together 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Though  death  should 
still  reign,  and  the  Lord  would  still  be  known  by  his 
judgments,  yet  the  earth  should  never  again  be  dis¬ 
peopled  as  now  it  was,  but  still  replenished.  Acts 
17.  24..  26. 

2.  A  grant  of  power  over  the  inferior  creatures, 
v.  2.  He  grants,  (1.)  A  title  to  them.  Into  your 
hands  they  are  delivered,  for  your  use  and  benefit. 
(2.)  A  dominion  over  them,  without  which  the  title 
would  avail  little.  The  fear  of  you  and  the  dread 
of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast.  This  revives  a 
former  grant,  ch.  1.  28,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  man  in  innocence  ruled  by  love,  fallen  man 
rules  by  fear.  Now  this  grant  remains  in  force, 
and  thus  far  we  have  still  the  benefit  of  it.  [1.] 
That  those  creatures  which  are  any  way  useful  to 
us,  are  reclaimed,  and  we  use  them  either  for  ser¬ 
vice,  or  food,  or  both,  as  they  are  capable.  The 
dorse  and  ox  patiently  submit  to  the  bridle  and 


yoke,  and  the  sheep  is  dumb  both  before  tire  shear- 
er,  and  before  the  butcher;  for  the  fear  and  dread 
of  man  are  upon  them,  (2.  j  Those  creatures  that 
are  any  way  hurtful  to  us  are  restrained,  so  that 
though  now  and  then  man  may  be  hurt  by  some  of 
them,  yet  they  do  not  combine  together  to  rise  up 
in  rebellion  against  man,  else  God  could  by  these 
destroy  the  world  as  effectually  as  he  did  by  a  de 
luge;  it  is  one  of  God’s  sore  judgments,  Ezek.  14 
21.  What  is  it  that  keeps  wolves  out  of  our  towns 
and  lions  out  of  our  streets,  and  confines  them  t 
the  wilderness,  but  this  fear  and  dread?  Nay,  seme 
have  been  tamed,  James  3.  7. 

3.  A  grant  of  maintenance  and  subsistence,  v.  3, 
livery  moving  thing  that  liveth,  shall  be  meat  for 
you.  Hitherto,  most  think,  man  had  been  confined 
to  feed  only  upon  the  products  of  the  earth,  fruits, 
herbs,  and  roots,  and  all  sorts  of  coni  and  milk;  so 
was  the  first  grant,  ch.  1.  29.  But  the  flood  having 
perhaps  washed  away  much  of  the  virtue  of  the 
earth,  and  so  rendered  its  fruits  less  pleasing,  and 
less  nourishing;  God  now  enlarged  the  grant,  and 
allowed  man  to  eat  flesh,  which  perhaps  man  him¬ 
self  never  thought  of,  till  now  that  God  directed 
him  to  it,  nor  had  any  more  desire  to,  than  a  sheep 
has  to  suck  blood  like  a  wolf.  But  now  man  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  feed  upon  flesh,  as  freely  and  safely  as 
upon  the  green  herb.  Now  here  see,  (1.)  That 
God  is  a  good  Master,  and  provides,  not  only  that 
we  may  live,  but  that  we  may  live  comfortably,  in 
his  service;  not  for  necessity  only,  but  for  delight. 
(2.)  That  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  refused,  1  Tim.  4.  4.  Afterward, 
some  meats  that  were  proper  enough  for  food,  were 
prohibited  by  the  ceremonial  law;  but  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  seems,  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  so  under  the  gospel. 

II.  The  precepts  and  provisos  of  this  charter  are 
no  less  kind  and  gracious,  and  instances  of  God’s 
good-will  to  man.  The  Jewish  doctors  speak  sc 
often  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  or  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,  which,  they  say,  were  to  be  observed  by 
all  nations,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  them 
down.  The  first  against  the  worship  of  idols.  The 
second  against  blasphemy,  and  requiring  to  bless 
the  name  of  God.  The  third  against  murder.  The 
fourth  against  incest  and  all  uncleanness.  The  fifth 
against  theft  and  rapine.  The  sixth  requiring  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  seventh  against 
eating  of  flesh  with  the  life.  These  the  Jews  re¬ 
quired  the  observation  of  from  the  proselytes  of  the 
gate.  But  the  precepts  here  given,  all  concern  the 
life  of  man. 

1.  Man  must  not  prejudice  his  own  life  by  eating 
that  food  which  is  unwholesome  and  prejudicial  to 
his  health,  v.  4,  Flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,  that  is,  “raw  flesh,  shall  ye  not 
eat,  as  the  beasts  of  prey  do.  ”  It  was  necessary  to 
add  this  limitation  to  the  grant  of  liberty  to  eat 
flesh,  lest,  instead  of  nourishing  their  bodies  by  it, 
they  should  destroy  them.  God  would  hereby 
show,  (1.)  That  though  they  were  lords  of  the 
creatures,  yet  they  were  subjects  to  the  Creator, 
and  under  the  restraint  of  his  law.  (2.)  That  they 
must  not  be  greedy  and  hasty  in  taking  their  food, 
but  stay  the  preparing  of  it;  not  like  Saul’s  soldiers, 
1  Sam.  14.  32,  nor  riotous  eaters  of  flesh,  Prov.  23. 
20.  (3.)  That  they  must  not  be  barbarous  and 

cruel  to  the  inferior  creatures;  they  must  be  Lords, 
but  not  Tyrants;  they  might  kill  them  for  their 
profit,  but  not  torment  them  for  their  pleasure;  nor 
tear  away  the  member  of  a  creature  while  it  was 
yet  alive,  and  eat  that.  (4.)  That  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  law  of  sacrifices,  in  which  the  blood 
made  atonement  for  the  soul,  Lev.  17.  11,  (signify¬ 
ing  that  the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  for  the 
life  of  the  sinner,)  blood  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
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it  common  thing,  but  must  be  / toured  out  before  the 
Lord,  2  Sam.  23.  16,  either  upon  his  altar,  or  upon 
his  earth.  But  now  that  the  great  and  true  sacri¬ 
fice  is  offered,  the  obligation  of  the  law  ceases  with 
the  reason  of  it. 

2.  Man  must  not  take  away  his  own  life,  v.  5, 
Your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require.  Our  lives 
are  not  so  our  own,  as  that  we  maf  quit  them  at  our 
own  pleasure,  but  they  are  God’s,  and  we  must  re¬ 
sign  them  at  his  pleasure;  if  we  any  way  hasten  our 
own  deaths,  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  it. 

3.  The  beasts  must  not  be  suffered  to  hurt  the 
life  of  man;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  mill  I  require 
it.  To  show  how  tender  God  was  of  the  life  of 
man,  though  he  had  lately  made  such  destruction 
of  lives,  he  will  have  the  beast  put  to  death,  that  kills 
a  man.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
Exod.  21.  28,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  unsafe  to 
observe  it  still.  Thus  God  showed  his  hatred  of  the 
sin  of  murder,  that  men  might  hate  it  the  more,  and 
not  only  punish,  but  prevent  it.  And,  see  Job  5.  23. 

4.  Wilful  murderers  must  be  put  to  death.  This 
is  the  sin  which  is  here  designed  to  be  restrained  by 
the  terror  of  punishment.  (1.)  God  will  punish 
murderers.  At  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
mill  I  require  the  life  oj  man;  that  is,  “I  will  avenge 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  upon  the  murderer,”  2 
Chron.  24.  22.  When  God  requires  the  life  of  a 
man  at  the  hand  of  him  that  took  it  away  unjustly, 
the  murderer  cannot  render  that,  and  therefore 
must  render  his  own  in  lieu  of  it,  which  is  the  only 
way  left  of  making  restitution.  Note,  The  righteous 
God  will  certainly  make  inquisition  for  blood, 
though  men  cannot,  or  do  not.  One  time  or  other, 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  he  will  both  discover 
concealed  murders,  which  are  hidden  from  man’s 
eye,  and  punish  avowed  and  justified  murders, 
which  are  too  great  for  man’s  hand.  (2.)  The 
magistrate  must  punish  murderers,  v.  6,  Whoso 
ihcddeth  man's  blood,  whether  upon  a  sudden  pro¬ 
vocation,  or  having  premeditated  it,  (for  rash  anger 
is  heart-murder  as  well  as  malice  prepense,  Matt. 

5.  21,  22.)  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  that  is, 
by  the  magistrate,  or  whoever  is  appointed  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  avenger  of  blood.  There  are  those 
who  are  ministers  of  God  for  this  purpose,  to  be  a 
protection  to  the  innocent,  by  being  a  terror  to  the 
malicious  and  evil-doers,  and  they  must  not  bear  the 
sword  in  vain,  Rom,  13.  14.  Before  the  flood,  as 
it  should  seem  by  the  story  of  Cain,  God  took  the 
punishment  of  murder  into  his  own  hands;  but  now 
he  committed  this  judgment  to  men,  to  masters  of 
families  at  first,  and  afterwards,  to  the  heads  of 
countries,  who  ought  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  them.  Note,  Wilful  murder  ought  always 
to  be  punished  with  death.  It  is  a  sin  which  the 
Lord  would  not  fiardon  in  a  Prince,  2  Kings,  24. 
8,  4,  and  which  therefore  a  Prince  should  not  par¬ 
don  in  a  Subject.  To  this  law  there  is  a  reason 
annexed;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man  at 
first:  man  is  a  creature  dear  to  his  Creator,  and 
die  re  fore  ought  to  be  so  to  us;  God  put  honour  upon 
him,  let  us  not  then  put  contempt  upon  him.  Such 
••emains  of  God’s  image  are  still  even  upon  fallen 
man,  as  that  he  who  unjustly  kills  a  man,  defaces 
the  image  of  God,  and  does  dishonour  to  him. 
When  God  allowed  men  to  kill  their  beasts,  yet  he 
forbade  them  to  kill  their  slaves;  for  these  are  of  a 
much  more  noble  and  excellent  nature,  not  only 
God’s  creatures,  but  his  image,  Jam.  3.  9.  All 
men  have  something  of  the  image  of  God  upon 
them;  but  magistrates  have,  besides,  the  image  of 
his  power,  and  the  saints  the  image  of  his  holiness, 
and  therefore  those  who  shed  the  blood  of  princes 
or  saints,  incur  a  double  guilt. 

8.  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his 
sons  w  til  him,  saying,  9.  And  I,  behold,  I, 


i  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with 
your  seed  after  you:  10.  And  with  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,  of  the  fowl, 
of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth 
with  you  ;  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to 
every  beast,  of  the  earth:  11.  And  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  with  you;  neithei 
shall  all  flesh  be  cut  oft  any  more  by  tlx 
waters  of  a  flood;  neither  shall  there  any 
more  lie  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  general  establishment  of  God’s  covenant 
with  this  new  world,  and  the  extent  of  that  cove¬ 
nant,  v.  9,  10.  Where  observe,  1.  That  God  is 
graciously  pleased  to  deal  witti  man  in  the  way  of 
a  covenant;  wherein  God  greatly  magnifies  his  con¬ 
descending  favour,  and  greatly  encourages  man’s 
duty  and  obedience,  as  a  reasonable  and  gainful  ser¬ 
vice.  2.  That  all  God’s  covenants  with  man  are 
of  His  own  making,  I,  behold,  I.  It  is  thus  ex 
pressed,  both  to  raise  our  admiration,  (“Beheld, 
and  wonder,  that  though  God  be  high,  yet  he  has 
this  respect  to  man,”)  and  to  confirm  our  assurances 
of  the  validity  of  the  covenant.  “  Behold,  and  see, 

1  make  it;  I  that  am  faithful,  and  able  to  make  it 
good.”  3.  That  God’s  covenants  are  established 
firmer  than  the  pillars  of  heaven,  or  the  foundations 
oftheearth,  and  cannot  be  disannulled.  4.  That  God’s 
covenants  are  made  with  the  covenanters  and  with 
their  seed;  the  promise  is  to  them  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  5.  That  those  may  be  taken  into  covenant 
with  God,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  it,  who  yet 
are  not  capable  of  restipulating,  or  giving  their  own 
consent.  For  this  covenant  is  made  with  every  liv¬ 
ing  creature,  every  beast  of  the  earth. 

II.  The  particular  intention  of  this  covenant;  it 
was  designed  to  secure  the  world  from  another  de¬ 
luge,  v.  11,  There  shall  not  any  more  be  a  food. 
God  had  drowned  the  world  once,  and,  still  it  is  as 
filthy  and  provoking  as  ever,  and  God  foresaw  the 
wickedness  of  it,  and  yet  promised  he  would  never 
drown  it  any  more;  for  he  deals’  not  with  us  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  sins.  It  is  owing  to  God’s  goodness  and 
faithfulness,  not  to  any  reformation  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  not  often  been  deluged,  and  that  it  is  not 
deluged  now.  As  the  old  world  was  ruined,  to  he 
a  monument  of  justice,  so  this  world  remains  to  this 
day,  a  monument  of  mercy,  according  to  the  oath 
of  God,  that  the  waters  of  Aro ah  should  no  more  re¬ 
turn  to  cover  the  earth,  Isa.  54.  9.  This  promise 
of  God  keeps^the  sea  and  clouds  in  their  decreed 
place,  and  sets  them  gates  and  bars;  hitherto  they 
shall  come,  Job  38.  10,  11.  If  the  sea  should  flow 
but  for  a  few  days,  as  it  does  twice  every  day  for  a 
few  hours,  what  desolation  would  it  make!  And 
how  destructive  would  the  clouds  be,  if  such  show¬ 
ers  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  were  continued 
long!  But  God,  by  flowing  seas,  and  sweeping 
rains,  shows  what  he  could  do  in  wrath ;  and  yet,  by 
preserving  the  earth  from  being  deluged  between 
both,  shows  what  he  can  do  in  mercy,  and  will  do  in 
truth.  Let  us  give  him  the  glory  of  his  mercy  in 
promising,  and  truth  in  performing.  This  promise 
does  not  hinder,  1.  But  that  God  may  bring  other 
wasting  judgments  upon  mankind;  for  though  he 
has  here  bound  himself  not  to  use  this  arrow  any 
more,  yet  lie  lias  other  arrows  in  his  quiver.  2. 
Not  but  that  he  may  destroy  particular  places  and 
countries  by  the  inundations  of  the  sea  or  rivers. 
3.  Nor  will  the  destruction  of  the  world  at  the  last 
day  by  fire,  he  any  breach  of  his  promise.  Sin  that 
drowned  the  old  world,  will  bum  this. 

12.  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of 
the  covenant  which  I  make  bet  ween  mcano 
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you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with 
you,  for  perpetual  generations  :  13.  I  do  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.  14.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
l  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow 
shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud  :  15.  And  I  will 

remember  my  covenant,  which  ic  between 
me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  of  all 
flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become 
a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  16.  And  the 
bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and  I  will  look 
upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting 
covenant  between  God  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

17.  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the 
token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have  esta¬ 
blished  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  up¬ 
on  the  earth. 

Articles  of  agreement  among  men  ar e  sealed,  that 
the  covenants  may  be  the  more  solemn,  and  the 
performances  of  the  covenants  the  more  sure,  to 
mutual  satisfaction;  God  therefore  being  willing 
more  abundantly  to  show  to  the  heirs  of  promise  the 
immutability  of  his  councils,  has  confirmed  his  cove¬ 
nant  by  a  seal,  (Heb.  6.  17.)  which  makes  the  foun¬ 
dations  we  build  on,  stand  sure,  2  Tim.  2.  19.  The 
seal  of  this  covenant  of  nature  was  natural  enough ; 
it  was  the  rainbow,  which,  it  is  likely,  was  seen  in 
the  clouds  before,  when  second  causes  concurred, 
but  was  never  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  till  now  that 
it  was  made  so  by  a  divine  institution.  Now  con¬ 
cerning  this  seal  of  the  covenant,  Observe, 

1.  This  seal  is  affixed  with  repeated  assurances 
of  the  truth  of  that  promise  which  it  was  designed 
to  be  the  ratification  of.  I  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud, 
(x>.  13.)  it  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  (y.  14.)  that 
the  eye  may  affect  the  heart,  and  confirm  the  faith; 
and  it  shall  be  the  token  of  the  covenant  (v.  12,  13.); 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  that  the  waters 
shall  no  more  become  ajlood,  v.  15.  Nay,  as  if  the 
Eternal  Mind  needed  a  memorandum,  /  will  look 
upon  it,  that  I  maij  remember  the  everlasting  cove¬ 
nant,  v.  16.  Thus  here  is  line  upon  line,  that  we 
might  have  a  sure  and  strong  consolation,  who  have 
laid  hold  on  this  hope.  2.  The  rainbow  appears 
then  when  the  clouds  are  most  disposed  to  wet,  and 
returns  after  the  rain;  then  when  w8  have  most  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  the  rain  prevailing,  God  shows  this  seal 
of  the  promise  that  it  shall  not  prevail.  Thus  God 
obviates  our  fears  with  such  encouragements  as  are 
both  suitable  and  seasonable.  3.  4’ he  thicker  the 
cloud,  the  brighter  the  bow  in  the  cloud.  Thus  as 
threatening  afflictions  abound,  encouraging  conso¬ 
lations  much  more  abound,  2  Cor.  1.  5.  4.  The 

rainbow  appears  when  one  part  of  the  sky  is  clear, 
which  intimates  mercy  remembered  in  the  midst  of 
wrath;  and  the  clouds  are  hemmed  as  it  were  with 
the  rainbow,  that  it  may  not  overspread  the  heavens; 
for  the  bow  is  coloured  rain,  or  the  edges  of  a  cloud 
gilded.  5.  The  rainbow  is  the  reflection  of  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  which  intimates  that  all  the  glory 
and  significancy  of  the  seals  of  the  covenant  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who  is 
also  described  with  a  rainbow  about  his  throne 
(Rev.  4.  3.)  and  a  rainbow  ufion  his  head  (Rev.  10. 
1.);  which  bespeaks  not  only  his  majesty,  but  his 
mediatorship.  6.  The  rainbow  has  fiery  colours  in 
it,  to  signify,  that  though  God  will  not  again  drown 
he  world,  yet  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be 
finished,  the  world  shall  be  consumed  by  fire.  7. 


A  bow  bespeaks  terror,  but  it  has  neither  string  nor 
arrow,  as  the  bow  ordained  against  the  persecutors 
has;  (Ps.  7.  12,  13.)  and  a  bow  alone  will  do  little 
execution;  it  is  a  bow,  but  it  is  directed  upward,  not 
toward  the  earth;  for  the  seals  of  the  covenant  were 
intended  for  comfort,  not  to  terrify.  Lastly,  As 
God  looks  upon  the  bow,  that  he  may  remember  the 
covenant,  so  should  we,  that  we  also  may  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  covenant,  with  faith  and  thankfulness, 

1 8.  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  forth 
of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth :  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan. 

19.  These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah  :  and 
of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread. 

20.  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman, 
and  he  planted  a  vineyard:  21.  And  he 
drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken ;  and 
he  was  uncovered  within  his  tent.  22.  And 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren 
without.  23.  And  Shem  and  J  apheth  took 
a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the 
nakedness  of  their  father;  and  their  faces 
were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  nakedness. 

Here  is, 

I.  Noah’s  family  and  employment.  The  names 
of  his  sons  are  again  mentioned,  (v.  18,  19.)  as 
those  from  whom  the  whole  earth  was  overspread. 
By  which  it  appears  that  Noah,  after  the  flood,  had 
no  more  children:  all  the  world  came  from  these 
three.  Note,  God,  when  he  pleases,  can  make  a 
little  one  to  become  a  thousand,  and  greatly  increase 
the  latter  end  of  those  whose  beginning  was  small. 
Such  are  the  power  and  efficacy  of  a  divine  blessing. 
The  business  Noah  applied  himself  to,  was  that  of 
a  husbandman,  Hebr.  a  man  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a 
man  dealing  in  the  earth,  that  kept  ground  in  his 
hand,  and  occupied  it.  We  arc  all  naturally  men 
of  the  earth,  made  of  it,  living  on  it,  and  hastening 
to  it:  many  are  sinfully  so,  addicted  to  earthly 
things.  Noah  was  led  by  his  calling  to  trade  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  He  began  to  be  a  husbandman; 
that  is,  some  time  after  his  departure  out  of  the  ark, 
he  returned  to  his  old  employment,  from  which  he 
had  been  diverted  by  the  building  of  the  ark  first, 
and,  probably,  afterward,  by  the  building  of  a  house 
on  dry-land  for  himself  and  family.  For  this  good 
while  he  had  been  a  carpenter,  but  now  he  began 
again  to  be  a  husbandman.  Observe,  Though  No¬ 
ah  was  a  great  man,  and  a  good  man,  an  old  man. 
and  a  rich  man,  a  man  greatly  favoured  by  Heaven, 
and  honoured  on  earth,  yet  he  would  not  live  an  idle 
life,  nor  think  tire  husbandman’s  calling  below  him. 
Note,  Though  God  by  his  providence  may  take  us 
off  from  our  callings  for  a  time,  yet  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  is  over,  we  ought  with  humility  and  industry  to 
apply  ourselves  to  them  again  ;  and  in  the  calling 
wherein  we  are  called,  therein  faithfully  to  abide 
with  God,  1  Cor.  7.  24. 

II.  Noah’s  sin  and  shame.  He  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard;  and  when  he  had  gathered  his  vintage  pro¬ 
bably,  he  appointed  a  day  of  mirth  and  feasting  in 
his  family,  and  had  his  sons  and  their  children  with 
him,  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the  increase  of  his  house, 
as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  his  vineyard;  and  we 
may  suppose  he  prefaced  his  feast  with  a  sacrifice 
to  the  honour  of  God.  If  that  was  omitted,  at  was 
just  with  God  to  leave  him  to  himself,  that  he  who 
did  not  begin  with  God,  might  end  with  the  beasts; 
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out  we  charitably  hope  the  case  was  different.  And 
perhaps  he  appointed  this  feast,  with  a  design,  at 
the  close  of  it,  to  bless  his  sons,  as  Isaac,  c/i.  27.  3, 
4,  That  I  may  cat,  and  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee. 
At  this  feast,  he  drank  of  the  wine;  for  who  planteth 
a  vineyard,  and  eatcth  not  of  the  fruit  of  its  But  he 
drank  too  liberally,  more  than  ins  head  at  this  age 
would  bear;  for  he  was  drunken.  We  have  reason 
to  think  he  was  never  drunken  before  or  after;  ob¬ 
serve  how  lie  came  now  to  be  overtaken  in  this  fault. 
It  was  his  sin,  and  a  great  sin,  so  much  the  worse  for 
ts  being  so  soon  after  a  great  deliverance;  but  God 
eft  him  to  himself,  as  he  did  Hezekiah,  (2  Chron. 
32.  31. )  and  has  left  this  miscarriage  of  his  upon  re¬ 
cord,  to  teach  us,  1.  That  the  fairest  copy  that  ever 
mere  man  wrote  since  the  fall,  had  its  blots  and  false 
strokes.  It  was  said  of  Noah,  that  he  was  perfect 
in  his  generations  ( ch .  6.  9.);  but  this  shows  that  it  is 
meant  of  sincerity,  not  a  sinless  perfection.  2.  That 
sometimes  those,  who,  with  watchfulness  and  reso¬ 
lution,  have  by  the  grace  of  God,  kept  their  integri¬ 
ty  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  have,  through  secu¬ 
rity,  and  carelessness,  and  neglect  of  the  grace  of 
God,  been  surprised  into  sin,  when  the  hour  of 
temptation  has  been  over.  Noah,  who  had  kept  sober 
in  drunken  company,  is  now  drunken  in  sober  com¬ 
pany.  Let  him  that  thinks  he  stands  take  heed.  3. 
That  we  have  need  to  be  very  careful  when  we  use 
God’s  good  creatures  plentifully,  lest  we  use  them 
to  excess.  Christ’s  disciples  must  take  heed,  lest 
at  any  tame  their  hearts  be  overcharged,  Luke  21.  34. 

Now  the  consequence  of  Noah’s  sin  was  shame. 
He  was  uncovered  within  his  tent,  made  naked  to 
his  shame,  as  Adam  when  he  had  eaten  forbidden 
fruit.  Yet  Adam  sought  concealment;  Noah  is  so 
destitute  of  thought  and  reason,  that  he  seeks  no  co¬ 
vering.  This  was  a  fruit  of  the  vine,  that  Noah  did 
not  think  of.  Observe  here  the  great  evil  of  the  sin 
of  drunkenness.  (1.)  It  discovers  men;  what  infir¬ 
mities  they  have,  they  betray  when  they  are  drunk¬ 
en,  and  what  secrets  they  arc  intrusted  with,  are 
then  easily  got  out  of  them.  Drunken  porters  keep 
open  gates.  (2.)  It  disgraces  men,  and  exposes  them 
to  contempt.  As  it  shows  them,  so  it  shames  them. 
Men  say  and  do  that  when  drunken,  which,  when 
they  are  sober,  they  would  blush  at  the  thoughts  of, 
Hab.  2.  15,  16. 

III.  Ham’s  impudence  and  impiety:  (v.  22. )  he 
saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two 
brethren.  To  see  it  accidentally  and  involuntarily, 
would  not  have  been  a  crime;  but,  1.  He  pleased 
himself  with  the  sight,  as  the  Ldo mites  looked  upon 
the  day  of  their  brother,  (Obud.  12.)  pleased  and 
insulting.  Perhaps  Ham  had  sometimes  been  him¬ 
self  drunken,  and  reproved  for  it  by  his  good  father, 
whom  he  was  therefore  pleased  to  see  thus  over¬ 
come.  Note,  It  is  common  for  those  who  walk  in 
false  ways  themselves,  to  rejoice  at  the  false  steps 
which  they  sometimes  see  others  make.  But  charity 
rejoices  not  in  iniquity,  nor  can  true  penitents,  that 
arc  sorry  for  their  own  sins,  rejoice  in  the  sins  of 
others.  2.  He  told  his  two  brethren  without,  ( in 
the  street,  as  the  word  is,)  in  a  scornful  deriding 
manner,  that  his  father  might  seem  vile  unto  them. 
It  is  very  wrong,  (1.)  To  make  a  jest  of  sin,  (Prov. 
14.  9.)  and  to  be  puffed  up  with  that  for  which  we 
should  rather  mourn,  1  Cor.  5.  2.  And  (2.)  To 
publish  the  faults  of  any,  especially  of  parents, 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  honour.  Noah  was  not  only 
a  good  man;  but  had  been  a  good  father  to  him;  and 
this  was  a  most  base  disingenuous  requital  to  him  for 
bis  tenderness.  Ham  is  here  called  the  father  of 
Canaan,  which  intimates  that  he  who  was  himself 
a  father,  should  have  been  more  respectful  to  him 
that  was  his  father. 

IV.  The  pious  care  of  Shem  and  Japheth  to  cover 
their  poor  father’s  shame,  v.  23.  They  not  only 


|  would  not  see  it  themselves,  but  provided  that  no 
one  else  might  see  it;  herein  setting  us  an  example 
of  charity  with  reference  to  other  men’s  sin  and 
shame;  we  must  not  only  not  say,  A  confederacy, 
with  those  that  proclaim  it,  but  we  must  be  careful 
to  conceal  it,  or  however  to  make  the  best  of  it,  sc 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by.  1.  There  is  a  man 
tie  of  love  to  be  thrown  over  the  faults  of  all 
1  Pet.  4.  8.  Beside  that,  there  is  a  robe  of  reve, 
ence  to  be  thrown  over  the  faults  of  parents  ana 
other  superiors. 

24.  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and 
knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto 
him.  25.  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan; 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  hh 
brethren.  26.  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant.  27.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and 
Canaan  shall  he  his  servant. 

Here, 

I.  Noah  comes  to  himself,  He  awoke  from  his 
wine:  sleep  cured  him,  and,  we  may  suppose,  so 
cured  him,  that  he  never  relapsed  into  that  sin  af¬ 
terward.  Those  that  sleep  as  Noah  did,  should 
awake  as  he  did,  and  not  as  that  drunkard,  Prov.  23. 
35.  who  says  when  he  awakes,  I  will  seek  it  yet 
again. 

II.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  comes  upon  him,  and, 
like  dying  Jacob,  he  tells  his  sons  what  should  befal 
them,  ch.  49.  1.  v.  25. 

1.  He  pronounces  a  curse  on  Canaan  the  son  of 
Ham,  in  whom  Ham  is  himself  cursed;  either,  be¬ 
cause  this  son  of  his  was  now  more  guilty  than  the 
rest,  or,  because  the  posterity  of  this  son  was  after¬ 
ward  to  be  rooted  out  of  their  land,  to  make  room 
for  Israel.  And  Moses  here  records  it  for  the  ani 
mating  of  Israel  in  the  wars  of  Canaan;  though  the 
Canaanites  were  a  formidable  people,  yet  they  were 
of  old  an  accursed  people,  and  doomed  to  ruin.  The 
particular  curse  is,  a  servant  of  sen'ants,  that  is, 
the  me. mest  and  most  despicable  servant,  shull  ht 
be,  even  to  his  brethren.  Those  who  by  birth  were 
his  equals,  shall  by  conquest  be  his  lords.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  points  at  the  victories  obtained  by  Israel  over 
the  Canaanites,  by  which  they  were  all  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  put  under  tribute,  (Josh.  9.  23. 
Judg.  1.  28,  30,  33,  35.)  which  happened  not  till 
about  800  years  after  this.  Note,  (1.)  God  often 
visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
especially  when  the  children  inherit  their  fathers’ 
wicked  dispositions,  and  imitate  the  father’s  wick¬ 
ed  practices,  and  do  nothing  to  cut  off  the  entail  of 
a  curse.  (2. )  Disgrace  is  justly  put  upon  those  that 
put  disgrace  upon  others,  especially  that  dishonour 
and -grieve  their  own  parents.  Ah  undutiful  child 
that  mocks  at  his  parents,  is  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  a  son,  but  deserves  to  be  made  as  a  hired  ser¬ 
vant,  nay  as  a  servant  of  servants,  among  his  bre 
thren.  (3.)  Though  divine  curses  operate  slowly, 
yet,  first  or  last,  they  will  take  effect.  The  Ca 
naanites  were  under  a  curse  of  slavery,  and  yet,  for 
a  great  while,  had  the  dominion;  for  a  family,  a 
people,  a  person,  may  lie  under  the  curse  of  God, 
and  yet  may  long  prosper  in  the  world,  till  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  their  iniquity,  like  that  of  ihe  Canaanites,  be 
full.  Many  are  marked  for  ruin,  that  are  not  yet 

I  ripe  for  ruin.  Therefore,  Let  not  thine  heart  enrt 
sin  Tiers. 

2.  He  entails  a  blessing  upon  Shem  and  Japheth. 

(1.)  He  blesses  Shem,  or,  rather  blesses  God  to 

him,  yet  so  that  it  entitles  him  to  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nour  and  happiness  imaginable,  v.  26.  Observe, 
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[J  ]  Ho  o  .lls  the  Lord,  the  Cod  of  Shem ;  and 
happy,  thrice  happy  is  that  people  whose  Cod  is  the 
I^oHi),  Ps.  144.  15.  All  blessings  are  included  in 
this.  This  was  the  blessing  conferred  on  Abraham 
and  his  seed;  the  God  of  Heaven  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  Cod,  Hob.  11.  16.  Shorn  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  recompensed  for  his  respect  to  his  father  by 
tliis,  that  the  Lord  himself  puts  his  honour  upon 
him,  to  be  his  Cod,  which  is  a  sufficient  recompense 
for  all  our  services  and  all  our  sufferings  for  his 
name.  [2.]  lie  gives  to  God  the  glory  of  that 
good  work  which  Shorn  had  done,  and,  instead  of 
blessing  and  praising  him  that  was  the  instrument, 
he  blesses  and  praises  God  that  was  the  Author. 
Note,  The  glory  of  all  that  is  at  any  time  well  done 
by  ourselves  or  others,  must  be  humbly  and  thank¬ 
fully  transmitted  to  God,  who  works  all  our  good 
works  in  us  and  for  us.  When  we  see  men’s  good 
works,  we  should  glorify,  not  them,  but  our  Father, 
Matt.  5.  16.  Thus  David,  in  effect,  blessed  Abigail, 
when  he  blessed  Cod  that  sent  her,  1  Sam.  25.  32, 
33,  for  it  is  an  honour  and  favour  to  be  employed 
for  God,  and  used  by  him  in  doing  good.  [3.]  He 
foresees  and  foretels,  that  God’s  gracious  dealings 
with  Shem  and  his  family,  would  be  such  as  would 
evidence  to  all  the  world  that  he  was  the  God  of 
Shem,  on  which  behalf  thanksgivings  would  by  ma¬ 
ny  be  rendered  to  him.  Ulessed  be  the  Lord  Cod  of 
Shem.  [4.]  It  is  intimated  that  the  church  should 
be  built  up  and  continued  in  the  posterity  of  Shem; 
for  of  him  came  the  Jews,  who  were,  for  a  great 
while,  the  only  professing  people  God  had  in  the 
world.  [5.]  Some  think  reference  is  here  had  to 
Christ,  who  was  the  Lord  God  that  in  his  human 
nature,  should  descend  from  the  loins  of  Shem;  for 
of  him,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came.  [6.] 
Canaan  is  particularly  enslaved  to  him;  He  shall 
be  his  servant.  Note,  Those  that  have  the  Lord 
for  their  God,  shall  have  as  much  of  the  honour 
and  power  of  this  world  as  he  sees  good  for  them. 

(2.)  lie  blesses  Japheth,  and,  in  him,  the  isles  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  were  peopled  by  his  seed,  v.  27, 
Cod  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  will  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  Now, 

[1.]  Some  make  this  to  belong  wholly  to  Japheth, 
and  to  bespeak  either,  First,  His  outward  pros¬ 
perity,  that  his  seed  should  be  so  numerous,  and  so 
victorious,  that  they  should  be  masters  of  the  tents  of 
Shem;  which  was  fulfilled,  when  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  eminent  of  Shem’srace,  were  tribu¬ 
taries  to  the  Grecians  first,  and  afterward  to  the 
Romans,  both  of  Japheth’s  seed.  Note,  Outward 
prosperity  is  no  infallible  mark  of  the  tme  church; 
the  touts  of  Shem  are  not  always  the.  tents  of  the 
conqueror.  Or,  Secondly,  It  bespeaks  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  bringing  of  them  into  the 
church;  and  then  we  would  read  it.  Cod  shall  per¬ 
suade  Japheth,  (for  so  the  word  signifies,  J  and  then, 
being  so  persuaded,  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tejits  of 
Shem,  that  is,  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  be  united  to¬ 
gether  in  the  gospel-fold;  after  many  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  shall  have  been  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion,  both  shall  be  one  in  Christ,  Eph.  2.  14, 
15.  And  the  Christian  church,  mostly  made  up  of 
the  Gentiles,  shall  succeed  the  Jews  in  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  church- membership;  the  latter  having  first 
cast  themselves  out  by  their  unbelief,  the  Gentiles 
shall  dwell  in  their  tents,  Ron).  11.  11,  ike.  Note, 

It  is  God  only  that  can  bring  those  again  into  the 
church,  who  lvave  separated  themselves  from  it.  It 
is  the  power  of  God  that  makes  the  gospel  of  Christ 
effectual  to  salvation,  Rom.  1.  16.  And  again,  Souls 
are  brought  into  the  church,  not  by  force,  but  by 
persuasion,  l’s.  110.  3.  They  are  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  a  man,  and  persuaded  by  reason  to  be  re¬ 
ligious. 

['. .  ]  Others  divide  this  between  Japheth  and 


Shem,  Shem  having  not  been  directly  blessed,  d 
26.  First,  Japheth  has  the  blessing  of  earth  be¬ 
neath;  Cod  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  enlarge  his  seed, 
enlarge  his  border;  Japheth’s  posterity  peopled  all 
Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  America, 
Note,  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  our  enlarge¬ 
ments.  It  is  he  that  enlarges  the  coast,  and  enlarges 
the  heart  And  again,  Many  dwell  in  large  tents, 
that  do  not  dwell  in  God’s  tents,  as  Japheth  did. 
Secondly,  Shem  has  the  blessing  of  Heavei  above: 
He  shall,  that  is,  God  shall,  dwell  in  the  tints  oj 
Shem,  that  is,  “From  his  loins  Christ  shall  come, 
and  in  his  seed  the  church  shall  be  continued.”  The 
birth-right  was  now  to  be  divided  between  Shem 
and  Japheth,  Ham  being  utterly  discarded;  in  the 
principality  they  equally  share,  Canaan  shall  be  ser¬ 
vant  to  both;  the  double  portion  is  given  to  Japheth, 
whom  God  shall  enlarge;  but  the  priesthood  was 
given  to  Shem,  for  God  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  oj 
Shem  :  and  certainly  we  are  more  happy,  if  we  have 
God  dwelling  in  our  tents,  than  if  we  had  there  all 
the  silver  and  gold  in  the  world.  It  is  better  to 
dwell  in  tents  with  God  than  in  palaces  without 
him;  in  Salem,  where  is  God’s  tabernacle,  there  is 
more  satisfaction  than  in  all  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 
Thirdly,  They  both  have  dominion  over  Canaan; 
Canaan  shall  be  servant  to  them  ;  so  some  read  it. 
When  Japheth  joins  with  Shem,  Canaan  falls  before 
them  both.  When  strangers  become  friends,  ene¬ 
mies  become  servants. 

28.  Ancl  Noali  lived  after  the  flood  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  29.  And  all  the 
days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
years :  and  he  died. 

Here  see,  1.  How  God  prolonged  the  life  of  Noali, 
he  lived  950  years;  20  more  than  Adam,  and  but  19 
less  than  Methuselah;  this  long  life  was  a  further 
reward  of  his  signal  piety,  and  a  great  blessing  to  the 
world,  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  continued  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  with  this  advantage,  that  now  all 
he  preached  to,  were  his  own  children.  2.  How  God 
put  a  period  to  his  life  at  last;  though  he  lived  long, 
yet  he  died,  having,  probably,  first  seen  many  that 
descended  from  him,  dead  before  him.  Noah  lived 
to  see  two  worlds,  but  being  an  heir  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  by  faith,  when  he  died,  he  went  to  see 
a  better  than  either. 

CHAP.  X. 

This  chapter  shows  more  particularly  what  was  said  in 
general,  ch.  9.  19,  concerning  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
that  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread ;  and  the  fruit 
of  that  blessing,  ch.  9.  1,  7.  replenish  the  earth.  It  is  the 
only  certain  account  extant  of  the  original  of  nations; 
and  yet  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  but  that  of  the  Jews 
that  can  be  confident  from  which  of  these  70  fountains 
(for  so  many  there  are  here)  it  derives  its  streams. 
Through  the  want  of  early  records,  the  mixtures  of  peo¬ 
ple,  the  revolutions  of  nations,  and  distance  of  time — the 
knowledge  of  the  lineal  descent  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  is  ‘lost ;  nor  were  any  genealogies  preserved 
but  those  of  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah  ;  only 
in  this  chapter,  we  have  a  brief  account,  I.  Of  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Japheth,  v.  2  . .  5.  II.  The  posterity  of  Ham, 
v.  6  . .  20.  and  in  that  particular  notice  taken  of  Nim¬ 
rod,  v.  8  . .  10.  III.  The  posterity  of  Shem,  v.  21 . .  31. 

1 .  OW  these  are  the  generations  of  the 
n  sons  of  Noah  ;  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth :  and  unto  them  were  sons  born  af¬ 
ter  the  flood.  2.  The  sons  of  Japheth;  Go¬ 
mel-,  and  Magog,  and  Madai,  and  Javan, 
and  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tiras.  3. 
And  the  sons  of  Gomer  ;  Ashkenaz,  and 
Jiphath,  and  Togarmah.  4.  And  the  sons 
of  Javan;  Elishah,  and  Tarshish,  Kittim, 
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and  Dodanim.  5.  By  these  were  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands  ;  every 
one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in 
their  nations. 

Moses  begins  with  Japhetli’s  family;  either  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  eldest,  or,  because  his  family  lay 
remotest  from  Israel,  and  had  least  concern  with 
them,  at  the  time  when  Moses  wrote;  and  therefore 
he  mentions  that  race  very  briefly;  hastening  to  give 
account  of  the  posterity  ol  Ham,  who  were  Israel’s 
enemies,  and  of  Shem,  who  were  Israel’s  ancestors: 
for  it  is  the  church  that  the  scripture  is  designed  to 
be  the  history  of,  and  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
only  as  they  wei'e  some  way  or  other  related  to  Is¬ 
rael,  and  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Israel.  Ob¬ 
serve,  1.  Notice  is  t  ken  that  the  sons  of  Noah  had 
sons  born  to  them  after  the  flood,  to  repair  and  re¬ 
build  the  world  of  mankind  which  the  flood  had 
ruined.  He  that  had  killed,  now  makes  alive.  2. 
The  prosperity  of  Japheth  were  allotted  to  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles,  (x1.  5.)  which  were,  solemnly,  by 
lot,  after  a  survey,  divided  among  them,  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  this  island  of  our’s  among  the  rest;  all  places 
beyond  the  sea  from  Judea,  are  called  isles,  Jer.  25. 
22.  and  this  directs  us  to  understand  that  promise, 
Isa.  42.  4,  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  laib,  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

6.  And  the  sons  of  Ham  ;  Cush,  and 
Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan.  7.  And 
the  sons  of  Cush  ;  Seba,  and  Havilah,  and 
Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha  :  and 
the  sons  of  Raamah  ;  Shcbah,  and  Dedan. 
8.  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod  :  lie  began  to 
be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  9.  He  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore 
it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hun¬ 
ter  before  the  Lord.  10.  And  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Cain  eh,  in  the  land  of  Shi- 
nar.  11.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,  and  budded  Nineveh,  and  the  city 
Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  1 2.  And  Resen  be¬ 
tween  Nineveh  and  Calah  :  the  same  is  a 
great  city.  13.  And  Mizraim  begat  Lu- 
dim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,  and 
Naphtuhim,  14.  And  Pathrusim,  and  Cas- 
luhim,  (out  of  whom  came  Philistim,)  and 
Caphtorim. 

That  which  is  observable  and  improvable  in  these 
verses,  is,  the  account  here  given  of  Nimrod,  v. 
H.  .11.  He  is  here  represented  as  a  great  man  in 
his  day.  He  began  to  or  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth, 
that  is,  whereas  those  that  went  before  him,  were 
content  to  stand  upon  the  same  level  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  though  every  man  bare  rule  in  his  own 
house,  yet  no  man  pretended  any  further;  Nimrod’s 
aspiring  mind  could  not  refst  here  ;  he  was  resolved 
to  tower  above  his  neighbours,  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  lord  it  over  them.  The  same  spirit  that  actuat¬ 
ed  the  giants  before  the  flood,  (who  became  mighty 
men,  and  men  of  renown,  ch.  6.  4.)  now  revived  in 
him;  so  soon  was  that  tremendous  judgment  which 
the  pride  and  tyranny  of  those  mighty  men  brought 
upon  the  world,  forgotten.  Note,  there  are  some, 
in  whom  ambition  and  affectation  of  dominion  seem 
to  be  bred  in  the  bone  ;  such  there  have  been,  and 
will  be,  notwithstanding  the  wrath  of  God  often  re¬ 
vealed  from  heaven  against  them.  Nothing  on  this 
side  hell,  will  humble  and  break  the  proud  spirits  of 


some  men,  in  this,  like  Lucifer,  Isa.  14.  14,  15.  Now, 

I.  Nimrod  was  a  great  hunter;  this  he  began 

with,  and  for  this,  became  famous  to  a  proverb. 
Every  great  hunter  is,  in  remembrance  of  him,  call¬ 
ed  a  Nimrod,  1.  Some  think  he  did  good  with  his 
hunting,  served  his  country  by  ridding  it  of  the  wild 
beasts  which  infested  it,  and  so  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affections  of  his  neighbours,  and  got  to  be 
their  prince  :  those  that  exercise  authority,  either 
are,  or  at  least,  would  be  called,  benefactors,  Luke 
22.  25.  2.  Others  think  that  under  pretence  of 

hunting,  he  gathered  men  under  his  command,  in 
pursuit  of  another  game  he  had  to  play,  which  was 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  country,  and  to  bring 
them  into  subjection.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter,  that 
is,  He  was  a  violent  invader  of  his  neighbour’s 
rights  and  properties,  and  a  persecutor  of  innocent 
men,  carrying  all  before  him,  and  endeavouring  to 

1  make  all  his  own  by  force  and  violence.  He  thought 
himself  a  mighty  prince,  but  before  the  Lord,  that 
is  in  God’s  account,  he  was  but  a  mighty 4  hunter. 
Note,  Great  conquerors  are  but  great  hunters. 
Alexander  and  Cesar  would  not  make  such  a  figure 
in  scripture  history  as  they  do  in  common  history; 
the  former  is  represented  in  prophecy  but  as  a  lie- 
gout, pushing,  Dan.  8.  5.  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hun¬ 
ter  against  the  Lord,  so  the  LXX ;  that  is,  (1. )  He  set 
up  idolatry,  as  Jeroboam  did,  for  the  confirming  of 
his  usuiped  dominion:  that  he  might  set  up  a  new 
government,  he  set  up  a  new  religion  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  primitive  constitution  of  both:  Label  was  the 
mother  of  harlots.  Or,  (2.)  He  carried  on  his  op¬ 
pression  and  violence,  in  defiance  of  God  himself; 
daring  Heaven  with  his  impieties,  as  if  he  and  his 
huntsmen  could  outbrave  the  Almighty,  and  were  a 
match  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  all  his  armies:  As 
if  it  were  a  small  thing  to  weary  men,  he  thinks  to 
weary  my  God  also,  Isa.  7.  13. 

II.  Nimrod  was  a  great  ruler,  v.  10,  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel.  Some  way  or 
other,  by  arts  or  aims,  he  got  into  power,  either 
chosen  to  it,  or  forcing  his  way  to  it;  and  so  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  monarchy,  which  was  afterward  a 
head  of  gold,  and  the  terror  of  the  mighty,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  universal.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  right  to  rule  by  birth;  but  either  his  fitness  for 
government  recommended  him,  as  some  think,  to 
an  election ;  or,  by  power  and  policy,  he  advanced 
gradually,  and  perhaps  insensibly,  into  the  throne. 
See  the  antiquity  of  civil  government,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  form  of  it,  which  lodges  the  sovereignty  in 
a  single  person.  If  Nimrod  and  his  neighbours  be¬ 
gan,  other  nations  soon  learned,  to  incorporate  under 
one  head  for  their  common  safety  and  welfare, 
which,  however  it  began,  proved  so  great  a  blessing 
to  the  world,  that  things  were  reckoned  to  go  ill  in¬ 
deed  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel. 

III.  Nimrod  was  a  great  b u ilder ;  probably  he 
was  architect  in  the  building  of  Babel,  and  there  he 
began  his  kingdom;  but  when  his  project  to  rule  all 
the  sons  of  Noah  was  baffled  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria 
(so  the  margin  reads  it,  v.  11.)  and  built  Nineveh, 
etc.  that  having  built  these  cities,  he  might  com¬ 
mand  them,  and  rule  over  them.  Observe  in  Nim¬ 
rod  the  nature  of  ambition:  1.  It  is  boundless; 

{  much  would  have  more,  and  still  cries,  Give,  give. 
j  2.  It  is  restless  ;  Nimrod,  when  he  had  four  cities  un¬ 
der  his  command,  could  not  be  content  till  he  had 
four  more.  3.  It  is  ex/icnsive  ;  Nimrod  will  rather 
1  Ire  at  the  charge  of  rearing  cities  than  not  have  the 
I  honour  of  rulmg  them.  The  spirit  of  building  is 
J  the  common  effect  of  a  spirit  of  pride.  4.  It  is  da¬ 
ring,  and  will  stick  at  nothing;  Nimrod’s  name  sig- 
!  nifies  rebellion,  which  (if  indeed  he  did  abuse  hispow- 
I  er  to  the  oppression  of  his  neighbours)  teaches  as 
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that  tj  rants  to  men  are  rebels  to  God,  and  their  re¬ 
bellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 

15.  And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  first¬ 
born,  and  Heth,  16.  And  the  Jebusite, 
and  die  Amorite,  and  the  Girgashite,  17. 
Vnd  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the 
Sinite,  18.  And  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zc- 
marite,  and  the  Hamathite  :  and  afterward 
were  the  families  of  the  Cana.anites  spread 
abroad.  1 9  And  the  border  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  was  from  Sidon,  as  then  comest  to  Gr- 
rar,  unto  Gaza  ;  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim, 
and  even  unto  Lasha.  20.  These  ere  the 
sons  of  Ham,  after  their  families,  after  their 
tongues, in  their  countries,  and  in  their  nations. 

Observe  here,  1.  That  the  account  of  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Canaan,  of  the  families  and  nations  that 
descended  from  him,  and  of  the  land  they  possessed, 
is  more  particular  than  of  any  other  in  this  chapter; 
because  these  were  the  nations  that  were  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  before  Israel,  and  their  land  was,  in  process  of 
time,  to  become  the  holy  land,  Immanuel's  land; 
and  this  God  had  an  eye  to,  when,  in  the  mean  time 
he  cast  the  lot  of  that  accursed  devoted  race  in  that 
spot  of  ground  which  he  had  spied  out  for  his  own 
people;  this  Moses  takes  notice  of.  Dent.  32.  8, 
When  the  most  high  divided  to  the  nations  their  m- 
hrritancc,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according 
to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel.  2.  That  by 
this  account  it  appeal's  that  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
were  both  numerous  and  rich,  and  very  pleasantly 
seated;  and  yet  Canaan  was  under  a  curse,  a  divine 
curse,  and  not  a  curse  causeless.  Note,  Those 
that  are  under  the  curse  of  God,  may  yet  perhaps 
thrive  and  prosper  greatly  in  this  world;  for  we 
cannot  know  love  or  hatred,  the  blessing  or  the 
curse,  by  what  is  before  us,  but  by  what  is  within  us, 
Ec.cl.  9.  3.  The  curse  of  God  always  works  really, 
and  always  terribly :  but  perhaps  it  is  a  secret  curse, 
a  curse  to  the  soul,  and  does  not  work  visibly;  or  a 
slow  curse,  and  does  not  work  immediately  ;  but  sin¬ 
ners  are  by  it  reserved  for,  and  bound  over  to,  a  day 
of  wrath.  Canaan  here  has  a  better  land  than 
either  Shem  or  Japheth,  and  yet  they  have  a  better 
lot,  for  they  inherit  the  blessing. 

91.  Unto  Shorn  also,  the  father  of  all  the  ! 
children  of  Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  I 
elder,  even  to  him  were  children  born.  22. 
The  children  of  Shorn ;  Elam  and  Asshur, 
and  Arphaxad,  anti  Lud,  and  Aram.  23. 
And  the  children  of  Aram ;  Uz,  and  Hul, 
and  Gether,  and  Mash.  24.  And  Arphax¬ 
ad  begat  Salah ;  and  Salah  begat  Eber. 
25.  And  unto  Eber  were  born  two  sons : 
the  name  of  one  teas  Peleg;  for  in  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided;  and  his  brother’s 
name  was  Joktan.  26.  And  Joktan  begat 
Vlmodad,  and  Sheleph,  and  Ilazarmaveth, 
and  Jerah,  27.  And  Hadoram,  and  Uzal, 
and  Diklah,  28.  And  Obal,  and  Abimael, 
and  Sheba,  29.  And  Ophir,  and  Havilah, 
and  Jobab  :  all  the^e  were  the  sons  of  Jok¬ 
tan.  30.  And  their  dwelling  was.  from 
Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sepher  a  mount ! 
of  the  east.  31.  These  are  the  sons  of 


Shorn,  after  their  families,  alter  their  tongue^ 
i  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations.  32.  These 
:  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after 
their  generations,  in  their  nations :  and  by 
these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth 
1  after  the  flood. 

Two  things  especially  are  observable  in  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  posterity  of  Shem. 

I.  The  description  of  Shem,  v.  21.  We  have 
not  only  his  name,  Shem,  which  signifies  a  name, 
but  two"  titles  to  distinguish  him  by. 

1.  He  was  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber: 
Eber  was  his  great-grandson ;  but  why  should  he  be 
called  the  father  of  all  his  children,  rather  than  of 
all  Arpliaxad’s,  or  Salah’s,  Cfc.?  Probably,  be¬ 
cause  Abraham  and  his  seed,  God’s  covenant-peo¬ 
ple,  not  only  descended  from  Heber,  but  from  him 

j]  were  called  Hebrews,  ch.  14.  13,  Abram  the  He¬ 
brew.  St.  Paul  looked  upon  it  as  his  privilege,  that 
he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  3.  5.  Eber 
himself,  we  may  suppose,  was  a  man  eminent  for 
religion  in  a  time  of  general  apostasy,  and  a  great 
example  of  piety  to  his  family;  and  the  holy  tongue 
being  commonly  called  from  "him  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
probable  that  he  retained  it  in  his  family,  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  Babel,  as  a  special  token  of  God’s  favour  to 
him;  and  from  him  the  professors  of  religion  were 
called  the  children  of  Eber;  now,  when  the  inspired 
penman  would  give  them  an  honourable  title,  he 
calls  him  the  father  of  the  Hebrews;  though,  when 
Moses  wrote  this,  they  were  a  poor  despised  peo¬ 
ple,  bond-slaves  in  Egypt,  yet,  being  God’s  people, 
it  was  an  honour  to  a  man  to  be  akin  to  them.  As 
Ham,  though  he  had  many  sons,  is  disowned  by 
being  called  the  father  of  Canaan,  on  whose  seed 
the  curse  was  entailed,  ch.  9.  22,  so  Shem,  though 
he  had  many  sons,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
father  of  Eber,  cn  whose  seed  the  blessing  was  en¬ 
tailed.  Note,  A  family  of  saints  is  more  truly 
honourable  than  a  family  of  nobles;  Shem’s  holy 
seed  than  Ham’s  roi/al  seed,  Jacob’s  twelve  patri¬ 
archs  than  Ishmaers  twelve  princes,  ch.  IT.  20. 
Goodness  is  true  greatness. 

2.  He  was  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder,  by 
which  it  appears  that  though  Shem  is  commonly 
put  first,  yet  he  was  not  Noah’s  first-born,  but 
Japheth  was  older.  But  why  should  this  also  be  put 
as  part  of  Shem’s  title  and  description,  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  Japheth,  since  that  had  been,  in 
effect,  said  often  before?  And  was  he  not  as  much 

|  brother  to  Ham?  Probably,  this  was  intended  to 
I  signify  the  union  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in 
J  the  church.  He  had  mentioned  it  as  Shem’s 
honour,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Hebrews;  but 
lest  Japheth’s  seed  should  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  church,  he  here  re¬ 
minds  us  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Japheth,  not  in 
birth  only,  but  in  blessing,  for  Japheth  was  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem.  Note,  (1.)  Those  are  brethren 
in  the  best  manner,  that  are  so  by  grace,  and  that 
meet  in  the  covenant  of  God,  and  m  the  communion 
of  saints.  (2.)  God,  in  dispensing  his  grace,  does 
not  go  by  seniority,  but  the  younger  sometimes  gets 
the  start  of  the  elder  in  coming  into  the  church;  to 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last. 

n.  The  reason  of  the  name  of  Peleg,  v.  25,  be¬ 
cause  in  his  days,  (that  is  about  the  time  of  his 
birth,  when  his  name  was  given  him,)  was  the  earth 
divided  among  the  children  of  men  that  were  to  in  ¬ 
habit  it;  either,  when  Noah  divided  it  bv  an  orderly 
distribution  of  it,  as  Joshua  divided  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  by  lot,  or  whon,  upon  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  that  division,  God,  in  justice,  divided  them  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues;  whichsoever  of  these  was 
the  occasion,  pious  Heber  saw  cause  to  perpetuate 
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the  i emembrance  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  son;  and 
justly  may  our  sons  be  called  by  the  same  name,  for 
in  our  days,  in  another  sense,  is  the  earth,  the 
church,  most  wretchedly  divided. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  old  distinction  between  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  sons 
of  men,  (professors  and  profane,)  survived  the  flood, 
and  now  appeared  again,  when  men  began  to  multiply : 
according  to  this  distinction,  we  have,  in  this  chapter,  I. 
The  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  men  at  Babel,  v.  1..9, 
where  we  have,  1.  Their  presumptuous  provoking  design, 
which  was,  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  v.  1.  .4.  2.  The 

righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  them  in  disappointing 
their  design,  by  confounding  their  language,  and  so 
scattering  them,  v.  5.  .9.  II.  The  pedigree  of  the  sons 
of  God  down  to  Abraham,  v.  10.  .26,  with  a  general 
account  of  his  family,  and  removal  out  of  his  native 
country,  v.  27.  .32. 


1.  A  ND  the  whole,  earth  was  of  one  lan- 
f\  guage,  and  of  one  speech.  2.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  ;  arid  they  dwelt  there.  3.  And  they 
said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make 
brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they 
had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for 
mortar.  4.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us 
build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 


face  of  the  whole  earth. 


The  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter  tells  us,  that 
by  the  sons  of  Noah,  or,  among  the  sons  of  Noah, 
the  nations  were  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood, 
that  is,  were  distinguished  into  several  tribes  or 
colonies;  and  the  places  they  had  hitherto  lived  in 
together  being  grown  too  straight  for  them,  it  was 
either  appointed  by  Noah,  or  agreed  upon  among 
his  sons,  which  way  each  several  tribe  or  colony 
should  steer  its  course,  beginning  with  the  countries 
that  were  next  them,  and  designing  to  proceed 
further  and  further,  and  to  remove  to  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  as  the  increase  of  their 
several  companies  should  require.  Thus  was  the 
matter  well  settled,  one  hundred  years  after  the 
flood,  about  the  time  of  Peleg’s  birth:  but  the  sons 
of  men,  it  should  seem,  were  loath  to  scatter  into 
distant  places;  they  thought,  the  more  the  merrier, 
and  the  safer,  and  therefore  they  contrived  to  keep 
together,  and  were  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  had  given 
(hem.  Josh.  18.  3,  thinking  themselves  wiser  than 
either  God  or  Noah.  Now  here  we  have, 

I.  The  advantages  which  befriended  their  design 
of  keeping  together.  1.  They  were  all  of  one 
language,  v.  1.  If  there  were  any  different  lan¬ 
guages  before  the  flood,  yet  Noah’s  only,  which,  it 
is  likely,  was  the  same  with  Adam’s,  was  preserved 
through  the  flood,  and  continued  after  it.  Now, 
while  they  all  understood  one  another,  they  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  love  one  another,  and  the 
more  capable  of  helping  one  another,  and  the  less 
inclinable  to  separate  one  from  another.  2.  They 
found  a  very  convenient  commodious  place  to  settle 
in,  v.  2,  fit  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  a  spacious 
plain,  and  able  to  contain  them  all,  a  fruitful  plain, 
and  able,  according  as  their  present  numbers  were, 
to  support  them  all;  though  perhaps  they  had  not 
considered  what  room  there  would  be  for  them 
when  their  numbers  should  be  increased.  Note, 
Inviting  accommodations,  for  the  present,  often 
prove  too  strong  temptations  to  the  neglect  of  both 
dutv  and  interest,  as  it  respects  futurity. 
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II.  The  method  they  took  to  bind  themselves  to 
one  another,  and  to  settle  together  in  one  body. 
Instead  of  coveting  to  enlarge  their  borders  by  n 
peaceable  departure  under  the  divine  protection, 
they  contrived  to  fortify  them,  and  as  those  that 
were  resolved  to  wage  war  with  heaven,  they  put 
themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence.  Their  unani¬ 
mous  resolution  is,  let  us  build  a  city  and  a  tower. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  first  builders  of  cities,  both 
in  the  old  world,  ch.  4.  17,  and  in  the  new  world 
here,  were  not  men  of  the  best  character  and  repu¬ 
tation:  tents  served  God’s  subjects  to  dwell  in;  cities 
were  first  built  by  those  that  were  rebels  against 
him,  and  revolters  from  him.  Observe  here, 

1.  How  they  excited  and  encouraged  one  another 
to  set  about  this  work.  They  said,  Go  ta,  let  us 
make  brick,  v.  3,  and  again  v.  4,  Go  to,  let  us  build 
us  a  city;  by  mutual  excitements  they  made  one 
another  more  daring  and  resolute.  Note,  Great 
things  may  be  brought  to  pass,  when  the  under¬ 
takers  are  numerous  and  unanimous,  and  stir  up 
one  another  to  it.  Let  us  leam  to  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  to  good  works,  as  sinners  stir  up 
and  encourage  one  another  to  wicked  works.  See 
Ps.  122.  1.  Isa.  2.  3,  5.  Jer.  50.  5. 

2.  What  materials  they  used  in  their  building. 
The  country  being  plain,  yielded  neither  stone  nor 
mortar,  yet  that  did  not  discourage  them  from  their 
undertaking,  but  they  made  brick  to  serve  instead 
of  stone,  and  slime  or  pitch  instead  of  mortar.  See 
here,  (1.)  What  shift  those  will  make,  that  are 
resolute  in  their  purposes:  were  we  but  thus  zea 
lously  affected  in  a  good  thing,  we  should  not  stop 
our  work  so  often  as  we  do,  under  pretence  that  we 
want  conveniences  for  carrying  it  on.  (2.)  What 
a  difference  there  is  between  men’s  building  and 
God’s;  when  men  build  their  Babel,  brick  and 
slime  are  their  best  materials;  but  when  God  builds 
his  Jerusalem,  he  lays  even  the  foundations  of  it 
with  sapphires,  and  all  its  borders  with  pleasant 
stones,  Isa.  54,  11.  12.  Rev.  21.  19. 

3.  For  what  ends  they  built.  Some  think  they 
intended  hereby  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
waters  of  another  flood.  God  had  told  them  indeed 
he  would  not  again  drown  the  world;  but  they 
would  trust  to  a  tower  of  their  own  making,  rather 
than  to  a  promise  of  God’s  making,  or  an  ark  of  his 
appointing:  if,  however,  they  had  had  this  in  their 
eye,  they  would  have  chosen  to  build  their  tower 
upon  a  mountain,  rather  than  upon  a  plain;  but 
three  things,  it  seems,  they  aimed  at  in  building 
this  tower. 

(1.)  It  seems  designed  for  an  affront  to  Gcd  him¬ 
self;  foi  they  would  build  a  tower,  whose  top  might 
reach  to  heaven,  which  bespeaks  a  defiance  of  God, 
or  at  least  a  rivalship  with  him;  they  will  be  like 
the  Most  High,  or  come  as  near  him  as  they  can, 
not  in  holiness,  but  in  height.  They  forget  their 
place,  and,  scorning  to  creep  on  the  earth,  resolve 
to  climb  to  heaven,  not  by  the  door,  or  ladder,  but 
some  other  way. 

(2.)  They  hoped  hereby  to  make  them  a  name; 
they  would  do  something  to  be  talked  of  now,  and 
to  give  posterity  to  know  that  there  had  been  such 
men  as  they  in  the  world;  rather  than  die  and  leave 
no  memorandum  behind  them,  they  would  leave 
this  monument  of  their  pride,  and  ambition,  and 
folly.  Note,  [1.]  Affectation  of  honour,  and  a 
name  among  men,  inspires  with  a  strange  ardocr 
for  great  and  difficult  undertakings,  and  often  be¬ 
trays  to  that  which  is  evil,  and  offensive  to  God. 
[2.]  It  is  just  with  God  to  bury  those  names  in  the 
dust,  which  are  raised  by  sin.  These  Babel-build¬ 
ers  put  themselves  to  a  great  deal  of  foolish  expense, 
to  make  them  a  name;  but  they  could  not  gain  even 
this  point,  for  we  do  not  find  in  any  history  the  name 
of  so  much  as  one  of  these  Babel-builders;  Philo  Ju 
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d.eus  says,  They  engraved  every  one  his  name  upon 
a  brick,  in  perpetuam  rei  mcmoriam — as  a  per- 
fietual  memorial;  yet  neither  did  that  serve  their 
purpose. 

(3. )  They  did  it  to  prevent  their  dispersion;  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  u/ion  the  face  of  the  earth. 

' ‘It  was  done,”  (says  Josephus,)  “in  disobedience 
to  that  command,  ch.  9.  1,  Replenish  the  earth.” 
God  orders  them  to  scatter;  “No,”  say  they,  “we 
will  not,  we  will  live  and  die  together.”  In  order 
hereunto,  they  engage  themselves,  and  one  another, 
m  this  vast  undertaking.  That  they  might  unite  in  ; 
one  glorious  empire,  they  resolve  to  build  this  city 
and  tower,  to  be  the  metropolis  of  their  kingdom, 
and  the  centre  of  their  unity.  It  is  probable  that 
the  hand  of  ambitious  Nimrod  was  in  all  this:  he 
could  not  content  himself  with  the  command  of  a 
particular  colony,  but  aimed  at  universal  monarchy; 
in  order  to  which,  under  pretence  of  uniting  for 
their  common  safety,  he  contrives  to  keep  them  in 
one  body,  that,  having  them  all  under  his  eye,  he 
might  not  fail  to  have  them  under  his  power.  See 
the  daring  presumption  of  these  sinners:  here  is, 
[1.]  A  bold  opposition  to  God;  “You  shall  be  scat¬ 
tered,”  says  God;  “But  we  will  not,”  say  they; 
Woe  unto  him  that  thus  strives  with  his  maker.  [2.  ] 
A  bold  competition  with  God.  It  is  God’s  preroga¬ 
tive  to  be  universal  Monarch,  Lord  of  all,  and  King 
of  kings;  the  man  that  aims  at  it,  offers  to  step  into 
the  throne  of  God,  who  wDl  not  give  his  glory  to 
another. 

5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of 
men  budded.  6.  And  the  Lord  said,  Be¬ 
hold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all 
one  language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do: 
and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from 
them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  7. 
Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound 
their  language,  that  they  may  not  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  speech.  8.  So  the 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth:  and  they  left 
off  to  build  the  city.  9.  Therefore  is  the  name 
of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did 
there  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth  :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scat¬ 
ter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth 

We  have  here  the  quashing  of  the  project  of  the 
Babel-builders,  and  the  turning  of  the  counsel  of 
those  froward  men  headlong,  that  God’s  counsel 
might  stand,  in  spite  of  them.  Here  is, 

I.  The  cognizance  that  God  took  of  the  design 
that  was  on  foot,  v.  5,  The  Lord  came  down  to  see 
the  city:  it  is  an  expression  after  the  manner  of  men; 
he  knew  it  as  clearly  and  fully  as  men  know  that 
which  they  come  to  the  place  to  view.  Observe, 
1.  Before  he  gave  judgment  upon  their  cause,  he 
inquired  into  it;  for  God  is  incontestably  just  and 
fai  r  in  all  his  proceedings  against  sin  and  sinners, 
and  condemns  none  unheard.  2.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
an  act  of  condescension  in  God,  to  take  notice  even 
of  this  building,  which  the  undertakers  were  so 
proud  of;  for  he  humbles  himself  to  behold  the 
transactions,  even  the  most  considerable  ones,  of 
this  lower  world,  Ps.  113.  6.  3.  It  is  said  to  be  the 

tower  which  the  children  of  men  built;  which  inti¬ 
mates,  (1.)  Their  weakness  and  frailty  as  men  :  it 
was  a  very  foolish  thing  for  the  children  of  men, 
worms  of  the  earth,  to  defy  Heaven,  and  to  provoke 


the  Lord  to  jealousy:  Are  they  stronger  than  he} 
(2.)  Their  sinfulness  and  obnoxiousness:  they  were 
the  sons  of  Adam ,  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew;  nay,  of 
that  Adam,  that  sinful  disobedient  Adam,  whose 
children  are  by  nature  children  of  disobedience, 
children  that  are  corrupters.  (3. )  Their  distinction 
from  the  children  of  God,  the  professors  of  religion, 
from  whom  these  daring  builders  had  separated 
themselves,  and  built  this  tower  to  support  and  pet  • 
petuate  the  separation.  Pious  Eber  is  not  found 
among  this  ungodly  crew ;  for  he  and  his  are  called 
the  children  of  God,  and  therefore  their  souls  come 
not  into  the  secret,  nor  unite  themselves  to  the  as¬ 
sembly,  of  these  children  of  men. 

II.  The  counsels  and  resolves  of  the  Eternal  God 
concerning  this  matter;  he  did  not  come  down  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  Judge,  as  a  Prince,  to 
look  upon  these  proud  men,  and  abase  them,  Job 
40.  11...  14. 

Observe,  1.  He  suffered  them  to  proceed  a  gocci 
way  in  their  enterprise,  before  he  put  a  stop  to  it; 
that  they  might  have  space  to  repent,  and,  if  they 
had  so  much  consideration  left,  might  be  ashamed 
of  it,  and  weary  of  it,  themselves;  and  if  net,  that 
their  disappointment  might  be  the  more  shameful, 
and  every  one  that  passed  by,  might  laugh  at  them, 
saying,  These  men  began  to  build,  and  were  not  able 
to  finish;  that  so  the  works  of  their  hands,  from 
which  they  promised  themselves  immortal  honour, 
might  turn  to  their  perpetual  reproach.  Note,  God 
has  wise  and  holy  ends  in  permitting  the  enemies 
of  his  glory  to  carry  on  their  impious  projects  a 
great  way,  and  to  prosper  long  in  their  enterprises. 

2.  When  they  had,  with  much  care  and  toil, 
made  some  considerable  progress  in  their  building, 
then  God  determined  to  break  their  measures,  and 
disperse  them. 

Observe,  (1.)  The  righteousness  of  God,  which 
appears  in  the  considerations  upon  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  this  resolution,  v.  6.  Two  things  he  con¬ 
sidered,  [1.]  Their  oneness,  as  a  reason  why  they 
must  be  scattered:  “  Behold ,  the  people  is  one,  and 
they  have  all  one  language;  if  they  continue  one, 
much  of  the  earth  will  be  left  uninhabited ;  the  pow¬ 
er  of  their  prince  will  soon  be  exorbitant;  wicked¬ 
ness  and  profaneness  will  be  insufferably  rampant, 
for  they  will  strengthen  one  another’s  hands  in  it; 
and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  they  will  be  an  overba¬ 
lance  to  the  church,  and  these  children  of  men,  if 
thus  incorporated,  will  swallow  up  the  little  rem¬ 
nant  of  God’s  children.”  Therefore  it  is  decreed 
that  they  must  not  be  one.  Note,  Unity  is  policy, 
but  it  is  not  the  infallible  mark  of  a  true  church;  yet, 
while  the  builders  of  Babel,  though  of  different  fa¬ 
milies,  dispositions,  and  interests,  were  thus  unani¬ 
mous  in  opposing  God,  what  a  pity  it  is,  and  what 
a  shame,  that  the  builders  of  Zion,  though  united 
in  one  common  Head  and  Spirit,  should  be  divided, 
as  they  are,  in  serving  God !  But  marvel  not  at  the 
matter;  Christ  came  not  to  send  peace.  [2.]  Their 
obstinacy;  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from 
them;  and  this  is  a  reason  why  they  must  be  cross¬ 
ed  and  thwarted  in  their  design :  God  had  tried,  by 
his  commands  and  admonitions,  to  bring  them  off 
from  this  project,  but  in  vain;  therefore  he  must 
take  another  course  with  them.  See  here,  First, 
The  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  wilfuiness  of  sinners; 
ever  since  Adam  would  hot  be  restrained  from  the 
forbidden  tree,  his  unsanctified  seed  have  been  im¬ 
patient  of  restraint,  and  ready  to  rebel  against  it. 
Secondly,  See  the  necessity  of  God’s  judgments 
upon  earth,  to  keep  the  world  in  some  order,  and 
to  tie  the  hands  cf  those  that  will  not  be  checked 
by  law. 

(2.)  The  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  me¬ 
thods  that  were  taken  for  the  defeating  of  this  en¬ 
terprise;  (t;  7.'  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  thert 
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confound  their  language:  this  was  not  spoken  to  the 
angels,  as  if  God  needed  either  their  advice,  or  their 
assistance,  but  God  speaks  it  to  himself,  or  the  F ather 
to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us 
make  brick;  and  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  tower;  ani¬ 
mating  one  another  to  the  attempt;  and  now  God 
says.  Go  to,  let  us  confound  their  languages;  for  if 
men  stir  up  themselves  to  sin,  God  will  stir  up  him¬ 
self  to  take  vengeance,  Isa.  59.  17,  18.  Now  ob¬ 
serve  here,  [1.]  The  mercy  of  God,  in  moderating 
the  penalty,  and  not  making  that  proportionable  to 
the  offence;  for  he  deals  not  with  us  according  to 
our  sins:  he  dees  not  say,  “  Let  us  go  down  now  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  consume  those  rebels  in 
a  moment;”  or,  “Let  the  earth  open,  and  swallow 
up  them  and  their  building,  and  let  them  go  down 
quick  into  hell,  who  are  climbing  to  heaven  the 
wrong  wav;”  no,  only,  “  Let  us  go  down,  and  scat¬ 
ter  them :”  they  deserved  death,  but  a*e  only  ba¬ 
nished  or  transported;  for  the  patience  of  God  is 
very  great  towards  a  provoking  world.  Punish¬ 
ments  are  chiefly  reserved  for  the  future  state; 
God’s  judgments  on  sinners  in  this  life,  compared 
with  those,  are  little  more  than  restraints.  [2.  ]  The 
wisdom  of  God,  in  pitching  upon  an  effectual  expe¬ 
dient  to  stay  proceedings,  which  was  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  their  language,  that  they'  might  not  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  speech,  nor  could  they  well  join 
hands  when  their  tongues  were  divided;  so  that  this 
would  be  a  very  proper  method,  both  for  taking 
them  off  from  their  building,  (for  if  they  could  not 
understand  one  another,  they  could  not  help  one 
another,)  as  also  for  disposing  them  to  scatter;  for 
when  they  could  not  understand  one  another,  they 
could  not  employ  one  another.  Note,  God  has  va¬ 
rious  means,  and  effectual  ones,  to  baffle  and  defeat 
the  projects  of  proud  men  that  set  themselves 
against  him,  and  particularly  to  div  ide  them  among 
themselves,  either  by  dividing  their  spirits,  (Judges 
9.  23. )  or  by  dividing  their  tongues,  as  David  prays, 
Ps.  55.  9. 

III.  The  execution  of  these  counsels  of  God,  to 
the  blasting  and  defeating  of  the  counsels  of  men,  v. 
8,  9.  God  made  them  know  whose  word  should 
stand,  his  or  their's,  as  the  expression  is,  Jer.  44.  28. 
Notwithstanding  their  oneness  and  obstinaci/,  God 
was  too  hard  for  them,  and  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  he  was  above  them;  for  who  ever  hardened 
his  heart  against  him  and  prospered?  Three  things 
were  done; 

1.  Their  language  was  confounded.  God,  who, 
when  he  made  man,  taught  him  to  speak,  and  put 
words  into  his  mouth  fit  to  express  the  conceptions 
of  his  mind  by,  now  made  those  builders  to  forget 
their  former  language,  and  to  speak  and  understand 
^a  new  one,  which  yet  was  the  same  to  those  of  the 
same  tribe  or  family,  but  not  to  others;  those  of  one 
colony  could  converse  together,  but  not  with  those 
of  another.  Now,  (1.)  This  was  a  great  miracle, 
and  a  proof  of  the  power  which  God  has  upon  the 
minds  and  tongues  of  men,  which  he  turns  as  the 
rivers  of  water.  (2.)  This  was  a  great  judgment 
upon  those  builders;  for  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  holy  tongue,  they 
were  become  incapable  of  communicating  with  the 
line  church,  in  which  it  was  retained;  and,  proba¬ 
bly',  it  contributed  much  to  their  loss  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  God.  (3.)  We  all  suffer  by  it,  to 
this  day:  in  all  the  inconveniences  we  sustain  by  the 
diversity  of  languages,  and  all  the  pains  and  trouble 
we  are  atto  learn  the  languages  we  have  occasion  for, 
wesmart  for  the  rebellion  of  our  ancestors  at  Babel. 
Nay,  and  those  unhappy  controversies,  which  are 
strifes  of  words,  and  arise  from  our  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  one  another’s  language,  for  aught  I  know,  are 
owing  to  this  confusion  of  tongues.  (4.)  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  some  to  frame  an  universal  character,  in  or¬ 


der  to  an  universal  language,  how  desirable  soevei 
it  may  seem,  is  yet,  I  think,  but  a  vain  attempt;  for 
it  is  to  strive  against  a  divine  sentence,  by  which 
the  languages  of  the  nations  will  be  divided  while 
the  world  stands.  (5.)  We  may  here  lament  the 
loss  of  the  universal  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which,  from  this  time,  was  the  vulgar  language  of 
the  Hebrews  only,  and  continued  so  till  the  capti¬ 
vity  in  Babydon,  where,  even  among  them,  it  was 
exchanged  for  the  Syriac.  (6.)  As  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  tongues  divided  the  children  of  men,  and 
scattered  them  abroad,  so  the  gift  of  tongues,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  apostles,  (Acts  2.)  contributed 
greatly  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  children  of 
God,  which  were  scattered  abroad,  and  the  uniting 
of  them  in  Christ,  that  with  one  mind  and  mouth 
they  might  glorify  God,  Rem,  15.  6. 

2.  Their  building  was  stopped;  they  left  of  to 
build  the  city.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  confusion 
of  their  tongues;  for  it  not  only  incapacitated  them 
for  helping  one  another,  but,  probably,  strack  such 
a  damp  upon  their  spirits,  that  they  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed,  since  they  saw,  in  this,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
gone  out  against  them.  Note,  [1.]  It  is  wisdom  to 
leave  off  that  which  we  see  God  fights  against. 
[2.  ]  God  is  able  to  blast  and  bring  to  naught  all 
the  devices  and  designs  of  Babel -builders.  He  sits 
in  heaven,  and  laughs  at  the  counsels  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth  against  Him  and  his  Anointed;  and 
will  force  them  to  confess  that  there  is  no  wisdom 
nor  counsel  against  the  Lord,  Prov.  21.  30.  Isa. 
8.  9,  10. 

3.  The  builders  were  scattered  abroad  from 

thence  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  v.  8,  9. 
They  departed  in  companies,  after  their  families, 
and  after  their  tongues,  ( ch .  10.  5,  20,  31.)  to  the 
several  countries  and  places  allotted  to  them  in  the 
division  that  had  been  made,  which  they  knew  be¬ 
fore,  but  would  not  go  to  take  the  possession  of  till 
now  that  they  were  forced  to  it.  Observe  here, 
[1.]  That  the  very  thing  which  they  feared,  came 
upon  them;  they  feared  dispersion,  they  sought  to 
evade  it  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  by  that  act  they 
brought  upon  themselves  the  evil  with  all  its  hor¬ 
rors;  for  we  are  most  likely  to  fall  into  that  trouble 
which  we  seek  to  evade  by  indirect  and  sinful  me¬ 
thods.  [2.]  That  it  was  God’s  work;  The  Lord 
scattered  them.  God’s  hand  is  to  be  acknowledged 
in  all  scattering  providences;  if  the  family  be  scat¬ 
tered,  relations  scattered,  churches  scattered,  it  is 
the  Lord’s  doing.  [3.]  That  though  they  were  as 
firmlyr  in  league  with  one  another  as  could  be,  yet 
the  Lord  scattered  them :  for  no  man  can  keep  to 
gether  what  God  will  put  asunder.  [4.]  That  thus 
God  justly  took  vengeance  on  them  for  their  one 
ness  in  that  presumptuous  attempt  to.  build  theii 
tower;  shameful  dispersions  are  the  just  punish 
ment  of  sinful  unions;  Simeon  and  Levi,  who  had 
been  brethren  in  iniquity,  were  divided  in  Jacob, 
ch.  49.  5,  7.  Ps.  83.  3...  13.  [5.]  That  they  left  be¬ 

hind  them  a  perpetual  memorandum  of  their  re¬ 
proach,  in  the  name  given  to  the  place;  it  was 
called  Babel,  confusion.  They  that  aim  at  a  great 
name,  commonly  come  off  with  a  bad  name.  [6.] 
The  children  of  mpn  were  now  finally  scattered, 
and  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  come  all  together 
again,  till  the  great  day,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glcrv,  and  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  him,  Matth.  25.  31,  32. 

10.  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem  : 
Shem  was  an  hundred  years  old,  and  begat 
Arphaxad,  two  years  after  the  flood:  11. 
And  Shem  lived  after  he  begat  Arphaxad, 
five  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters.  12.  And  Arphaxad  lived  five 
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and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Salah  :  13.  And 
Arphaxad  lived  after  lie  begat  Salah,  four 
hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  14.  And  Salah  lived  thirty 
years,  and  begat  Eber  :  1 5.  And  Salah  lived 
after  he  begat  Eber,  four  hundred  and  three 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  16. 
And  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years,  and 
begat  Peleg  :  17.  And  Eber  lived  after  he 

begat  Peleg,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  18. A  nd 
Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Reu : 
19.  And  Peleg  lived  after  he  begat  Reu, 
two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  20.  And  Reu  lived  two 
and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Serug:  21. 
And  Reu  lived  after  he  begat  Serug,  two 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  22.  And  Serug  lived  thirty 
years,  and  begat  Nahor:  23.  And  Serug 
lived  after  he  begat  Nahor,  two  hundred 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  24. 
And  Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years, 
and  begat  Terah:  25.  And  Nahor  lived 
after  he  begat  Terah,  an  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
26.  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran. 

We  have  here  a  genealogy,  not  an  endless  gene¬ 
alogy;  for  here  it  ends  in  Abram,  the  friend  of  God, 
and  leads  further  to  Christ,  the  promised  Seed, 
who  was  the  Son  of  Abram,  and  from  Abram  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  is  reckoned,  (Matth.  1.  1,  &c..  1 
so  that  put  ch.  5.  ch.  11,  and  Matth.  1,  together, 
and  you  have  such  an  entire  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  cannot  be  produced,  for  aught  I  know, 
concerning  any  person  in  the  world,  out  of  his  line, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fountain-head.  And 
laying  these  three  genealogies  together,  we  shall 
find  that  twice  ten,  and  thrice  fourteen,  generations 
or  descents,  passed  between  the  first  and  second 
Adam,  making  it  clear  concerning  Christ,  not  only 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  Abraham,  but  the  Son  of 
man,  and  the  Seed  of  the  woman.  Observe  here, 
1.  That  nothing  is  left  upon  record  concerning 
those  of  this  line,  but  their  names  and  ages;  the 
Holy  Ghost  seeming  to  hasten  through  them  to 
the  story  of  Abram.  How  little  do  we  know  of 
those  that  are  gone  before  us  in  this  world,  even 
those  that  lived  in  the  same  places  where  we 
live,  as  we  likewise  know  little  of  those  that  are  our 
contemporaries,  in  distant  places;  we  have  enough 
to  do,  to  mind  the  work  of  our  own  day,  and  let  Gcd 
alone  to  require  that  which  is  /last,  Eccl.  3.  15.  2. 

That  there  was  an  observable  gradual  decrease  in 
the  years  of  their  lives;  Shem  reached  to  600  years, 
which  yet  fell  short  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs 
before  the  flood;  the  three  next  came  short  of  500; 
the  three  next  did  not  reach  to  300;  after  them,  we 
read  not  of  any  that  attained  to  200,  but  Terah;  and, 
not  many  ages  after  this,  Moses  reckoned  70  or  80 
to  be  the  utmost  men  ordinarily  arrive  at:  when  the 
earth  began  to  be  replenished,  men’s  lives  began  to 
shorten ;  so  that  the  decrease  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
wise  disposal  of  providence,  rather  than  to  any  de¬ 
cay  of  nature;  for  the  elect’s  sake,  men’s  days  are 
shortened;  and  being  evil,  it  is  well  they  arc  few, 
and  attain  not  to  the  years  of  the  lives  of  our  fa¬ 


thers,  cn.  47.  9.  3.  That  Eber,  from  whom  the 

Hebrews  were  denominated,  was  the  longest  lived 
of  any  that  were  born  after  the  flood;  which  per¬ 
haps  was  the  reward  of  his  singular  piety,  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  ways  of  God. 

27.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Terah:  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha¬ 
ran  ;  and  Haran  begat  Eot.  28.  And  Haran 
died  before  his  father  Terah,  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  29. 
And  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives: 
the  name  of  Abram’s  wife  teas  Sarai ;  and 
the  name  of  Nahor’s  wife,  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  the  lather  ol  Milcah, 
and  the  father  of  Iscah.  30.  But  Sarai 
was  bafren ;  she  had  no  child.  31.  And 
Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot,  the 
son  of  Haran,  his  son’s  son,  and  Sarai  his 
daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram’s  wife ;  and 
they  went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there. 
32.  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  years:  and  Terah  died  in 
Haran. 

Here  begins  the  story  of  Abram,  whose  name  is 
famous,  henceforward,  in  both  Testaments;  we  have 
here, 

I.  His  country ;  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  that  was  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  an  idolatrous  country,  where 
even  the  children  of  Eber  themselves  were  degene¬ 
rated.  Note,  Those  who  are,  through  grace,  heirs 
of  the  land  of  promise,  ought  to  remember  what 
was  the  land  of  their  nativity;  what  was  their  cor¬ 
rupt  and  sinful  state  by  nature;  the  rock  out  of 
which  they  were  hewn. 

II.  His  relations;  mentioned  for  his  sake,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  interest  in  the  following  story.  <  L 
His  father  was  Terah,  of  whom  it  is  said,  Jcsh.  24. 
2,  that  he  served  other  gods,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood;  so  early  did  idolatry  gain  footing  in  the 
world,  and  so  hard  is  it  even  for  those  that  have 
some  good  principles,  to  swim  against  the  stream. 
Though  it  is  said,  v.  26,  that  when  Terah  was 
seventy  years  old,  he  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  (which  seems  to  tell  us  that  Abram  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  born  in  his  70th  year,) 
yet,  lay  comparing  v.  32,  which  makes  Terah  to 
die  in  his  205th  year,  with  Acts  7.  4,  (where  it  is 
said  that  Abram  removed  from  Haran,  when  his 
father  was  dead,)  and  with  ch.  12.  4,  (where  it  is 
said  that  he  was  but  75  years  old  when  he  removed 
from  Haran,)  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
130th  year  of  Terah,  and,  probably,  was  his  young¬ 
est  son;  for,  in  God’s  choices,  the  last  are  often  first, 
and  the  first  last.  We  have,  2.  Some  account  of 
his  brethren.  (1. )  Nahor,  out  of  whose  family  both 
Isaac  and  Jacob  had  their  wives.  (2.)  Ha  ran,  the 
father  of  Lot,  of  whom  it  is  here  said,  v.  28,  that 
he  died  before  his  father  Terah.  Note,  Children 
cannot  be  sure  that  they  shall  survive  their  parents: 
for  death  does  not  go  by  seniority,  taking  the  eldest 
first:  the  shadow  of  death  is  without  any  order,  Job 
10.  22.  It  is  like  wise  said  that  he  died  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  before  the  happy  removal  of  the  family 
out  of  that  idolatrous  country.  Note,  It  concerns 
us  to  hasten  out  of  our  natural  state,  lest  death  sur¬ 
prise  us  in  it.  3.  His  wife  was  Sarai,  who,  some  think, 
was  the  same  with  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran. 
Abram  himself  says  of  her,  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  his  hither,  hut  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother, 
ch.  20.  l'j.  She  was  ten  years  younger  than  Abram. 

III.  His  departure  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
with  his  father  Terah,  his  nephew  Lot,  and  the 
rest  of  his  family,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  God, 
of  which  we  shall  read  more,  ch.  12.  1,  ttfc.  This 
chapter  leaves  them  in  Haran,  or  Charran,  a  place 
about  the  midway  between  Ur  and  Canaan,  where 
they  dwelt  till  Terah ’s  head  was  laid,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  old  man  was  unable,  through  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age,  to  proceed  in  his  journey.  Many  reach 
to  Charran,  and  yet  fall  short  of  Canaan;  they  are 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  never 
come  thither. 

CHAP.  XII. 

The  pedigree  and  family  of  Abram  we  had  an  account  of 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  ;  here,  the  Holy  Ghost  enters 
upon  his  story  ;  henceforward,  Abram  and  his  seed  are 
almost  the  only  subject  of  the,  sacred  history.  In  this 
chapter  we  have,  I.  God’s  call  of  Abram  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  v.  1..3.  II.  Abram’s  obedience  to  this  call,  v. 
4,  5.  III.  His  welcome  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  v.  6,  7. 

IV.  His  journey  to  Egypt,  with  an  account  of  wnat  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  there.  Abram’s  flight  and  fault,  v.  10.. 13. 
Sarai’s  danger,  and  deliverance,  v.  14.. 20. 

1.  ^TOW  the  I  jORd  had  said  unto  Abram, 
_1_N  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 

from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father’s 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee. 

2.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  3. 
And  1  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

We  have  here  the  call  by  which  Abram  was  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  land  of  his  nativity  into  the  land 
of  promise;  which  was  designed  both  to  tiy  his 
faith  and  obedience,  and  also  to  separate  him,  and 
set  him  apart,  for  God  and  for  special  services  and 
favours  which  were  further  designed.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  call  we  may  be  somewhat  help¬ 
ed  to  the  knowledge  of,  from  Stephen’s  speech. 
Acts  7.  2,  where  we  are  told,  1.  That  the  God  of 
glory  appeared  to  him,  to  give  him  this  call;  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  displays  of  his  glory,  as  left  Abram 
no  room  to  doubt  the  divine  authority  of  this  call. 
God  spake  to  him  afterward  in  divers  manners;  but 
this  first  time,  when  the  correspondence  was  to  be 
settled,  he  appeared  to  him  as  the  God  of  glory, 
and  spake  to  him.  2.  That  this  call  was  given  him 
in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran;  there¬ 
fore  we  rightly  read  it,  The  Lord  had  said  unto 
Abram,  namely,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  and,  in 
obedience  to  this  call,  as  Stephen  further  relates 
the  story,  v.  4,  he  came  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran,  or  Haran,  about  five 
ears,  and  from  thence,  when  his  father  was  dead, 
y  a  fresh  command,  pursuant  to  the  former,  God 
removed  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Some  think 
that  Haran  was  in  Chaldea,  and  so  was  still  a  part 
of  Abram’s  country;  or  that  he,  having  staid  there 
five  years,  began  to  call  it  his  country,  and  to  take 
root  there,  till  God  let  him  know  that  this  was  not 
the  place  he  was  intended  for.  Note,  If  God  loves 
us,  and  has  mercy  in  store  for  us,  he  will  not  suffer 
us  to  take  up  our  rest  any  where  short  of  Canaan, 
but  will  graciously  repeat  his  calls,  till  the  good 
work  begun,  be  performed,  and  our  souls  repose  in 
God  only. 

In  the  call  itself,  we  have  a  precept  and  a  promise. 
I.  A  trying  precept,  v.  1,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
«  un  try.  Now, 


I’  1.  By  this  precept  he  was  tried  whether  he  loved 
,  God  better  than  he  loved  his  native  soil  and  dear¬ 
est  friends,  and  whether  he  could  willingly  leave  all, 
to  go  along  with  God.  His  country  was  become 
idolatrous,  his  kindred  and  his  father’s  house  were 
a  constant  temptation  to  him,  and  he  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  with  them  without  danger  of  being  infected 
:  by  them;  therefore,  Get  thee  out,  iS  iS  Fade  tibi— 
Get  thee  gone,  with  all  speed,  escape  for  thy  life , 
look  not  behind  thee,  ch.  19.  7.  Note,  Those  that 
are  in  a  sinful  state  are  concerned  to  make  all  haste 
possible  out  of  it.  Get  out  for  thyself,  (so  some 
read  it,)  that  is,  for  thine  own  good.  Note,  Those 
who  leave  their  sins  and  turn  to  God,  will  them¬ 
selves  be  unspeakable  gainers  by  the  change,  Prov. 
9.  12.  This  command  which  God  gave  to  Abram, 
is  much  the  same  with  the  gospel-call  by  which  all 
the  spiritual  seed  of  faithful  Abram  are  brought  inti' 
covenant  with  God.  For,  (1.)  Natural  affection 
must  giv  e  way  to  divine  grace:  our  country  is  d< 
to  us,  our  kindred  dearer,  and  our  father’s  ho- 
dearest  of  all;  and  yet  they  must  all  be  hated,  Luk-. 
14.  26,  that  is,  we  must  love  them  less  than  Christ, 
hate  them  in  comparison  with  him,  and,  whenever 
any  of  these  come  in  competition  with  him,  they 
must  be  postponed,  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
will  and  honour  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (2. )  Sin  and  all 
the  occasions  of  it,  must  be  forsaken,  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  bad  company;  we  must  abandon  all  the  idols 
of  iniquity  which  have  been  set  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  plucking  out 
even  a  right  eye  that  leads  us  to  sin,  Matth.  5.  29, 
willingly  parting  with  that  which  is  dearest  to  us, 
when  we  cannot  keep  it  without  hazard  of  our  in¬ 
tegrity.  Those  that  resolve  to  keep  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God,  must  quit  the  society  of  evil  doers, 
Ps.  1 19.  115.  Acts  2.  40.  (3.)  The  world,  and  all 

our  enjoyments  in  it,  must  be  looked  upon  with  a 
holy  indifference  and  contempt;  we  must  no  longer 
look  upon  it  as  our  country,  or  home,  but  as  our  inn, 
and  must,  accordingly,  sit  loose  to  it,  and  live  above 
it,  get  out  of  it  in  affection. 

2.  By  this  precept  he  was  tried,  whether  he 
could  trust  God  further  than  he  saw  him ;  for  he 
must  leave  his  own  country,  to  go  to  a  land  that 
God  would  show  him;  he  does  not  say,  “It  is  a  land 
that  I  will  give  thee,”  but  merely,  “a  land  that  I 
will  show  tiiee.”  Nor  does  he  tell  him  what  land 
it  was,  or  what  kind  of  land;  but  he  must  follow 
God  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  take  God’s  word 
for  it,  though  he  had  no  particular  securities  given 
him,  that  he  should  be  no  loser  by  leaving  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  follow  God.  Note,  Those  that  will  deal 
with  God,  must  deal  upon  trust;  we  must  quit  the 
things  that  are  seen,  for  things  that  are  not  seen, 
and  submit  to  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time,  in 
hopes  of  a  glory  that  is  yet  to  be  revealed,  Rom.  8. 
18,  for  it  doth  not  yet  appear,  what  we  shall  be,  1 
John,  3.  2,  any  more  than  it  did  to  Abram,  when 
God  called  him  to  a  land  he  would  show  him,  so 
teaching  him  to  live  in  a  continual  dependence  upon 
his  direction,  and  with  his  eye  ever  toward  him. 

II.  Here  is  an  encouraging  promise,  nay,  it  is  a 
complication  of  promises,  many,  and  exceeding 
great  and  precious.  Note,  All  God’s  precepts  are 
attended  with  promises  to  be  obedient;  when  he 
makes  himself  known  to  us  as  a  Commander,  he 
makes  himself  known  also  as  a  Rcwarder;  if  we 
obey  the  command,  God  will  not  fail  to  perform  the 
promise.  Here  are  six  promises. 

1.  7  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation;  when  God 
took  him  from  his  own  people,  he  promised  to  make 
him  the  head  of  another;  he  cut  him  off  from  being 
the  branch  of  a  wild  olive,  to  make  him  the  root  ol 
a  good  olive.  This  p  inise  was,  (1.)  A  great  re¬ 
lief  to  Abram’s  burthen;  for  he  had  now  no  child. 
Note,  God  knows  how  to  suit  his  favours  to  the 
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wants  and  necessities  of  his  children.  He  that  has 
a  plaster  for  every  sore,  will  provide  one  for  that 
first,  that  is  most  painful.  (2.)  A  great  trial  to 
Abram’s  faith;  for  his  wife  had  been  long  barren, 
so  that  if  he  believe,  it  must  be  against  hope,  and 
his  faith  must  build  purely  upon  that  power  which 
can  out  of  stones  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham, 
and  make  them  a  great  nation.  Note,  [1.]  God 
makes  nations;  by  him  they  are  born  at  once,  Isa. 
66.  8,  and  he  speaks  to  build  and  plant  them,  Jer. 
18.  9.  And  [2.  ]  If  a  nation  be  made  great  in  wealth 
and  power,  it  is  God  that  makes  it  great.  [3.] 
God  can  raise  great  nations  out  of  dry  ground ,  and 
can  make  a  little  one  to  be  a  thousand. 

2.  I  will  bless  thee ;  either  particularly,  with  the 
blessing  of  fruitfulness  and  increase,  as  ho  had 
blessed  Adam  and  Noah;  or  in  general,  “/  will 
bless  thee  with  all  manner  of  blessings,  both  of  the 
upper  and  the  nether  springs:  leave  thy  father’s 
house,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  father’s  blessing,  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  thy  progenitors.”  Note,  Obedient 
believers  shall  be  sure  to  inherit  the  blessing. 

3.  I  will  make  thy  name  great ;  by  deserting  his 

country,  he  lost  his  name  there:  “Care  not  for 
that,”  says  God,  “but  trust  me,  and  I  will  make 
thee  a  greater  name  than  ever  thou  couldest  have 
had  there.”  Having  no  child,  he  feared  he  should 
have  no  name;  but  God  will  make  him  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  and  so  make  him  a  great  name.  Note,  (1.) 
God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  from  him  pro¬ 
motion  comes,  1  Sam.  2,  8.  (2.)  The  name  of  obe¬ 

dient  believers  shall  certainly  be  celebrated,  and 
made  great:  the  best  report  is  that  which  the  elders 
obtained  by  faith,  Heb.  11.  2. 

4.  Thou  shall  be  a  blessing;  that  is,  (1.)  “Thy 
happiness  shall  be  a  sample  of  happiness,  so  that 
those  who  would  bless  their  friends,  shall  only  pray 
that  God  would  make  them  like  Abram;”  as  Ruth 
4.  11.  Note,  God’s  dealings  with  obedient  believ¬ 
ers,  are  so  kind  and  gracious,  that  we  need  not  de¬ 
sire  for  ourselves  or  our  friends  to  be  any  better 
dealt  with;  that  is  blessedness  enough.  (2.)  “Thy 
life  shall  be  a  blessing  to  the  places  where  thou 
shalt  sojourn.”  Note,  Good  men  are  the  blessings 
of  their  country,  ar.d  it  is  their  unspeakable  honour 
and  happiness  to  be  made  so. 

5.  J  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him 
that  curseth  thee;  this  made  it  a  kind  of  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  God  and  Abram. 
Abram  heartily  espoused  God’s  cause,  and  here 
God  promises  to  "interest  himself  in  his;  (1.)  He 
promises  to  be  a  Friend  to  his  friends,  to  take  kind¬ 
nesses  shown  to  him  as  done  to  himself,  and  to  re¬ 
compense  them  accordingly.  God  will  take  care 
that  none  be  losers,  in  the  long  i  un,  by  any  service 
done  for  his  people;  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  shall 
be  rewarded.  (2.)  He  promises  to  appear  against 
his  enemies;  there  were  those  that  hated  and  cursed 
even  Abram  himself;  but  while  their  causeless 
curses  could  not  hurt  Abram,  God’s  righteous  curse 
would  certainly  overtake  and  ruin  them.  Numb.  24. 
9.  This  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  bless  them 
that  curse  us,  because  it  is  enough  that  God  will 
curse  them,  Ps.  38.  13..  15. 

6.  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed; 

this  was  the  promise  that  crowned  all  the  rest;  for 
it  points  at  the  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the  promises 
are  yea  and  amen.  Note,  (1.)  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
great  Blessing  of  the  world,  the  greatest  that  ever 
the  world  was  blessed  with;  he  is  a  family-blessing, 
by  him  salvation  is  brought  to  the  house,  Luke  19. 
9.  When  we  reckon  up  our  family  blessings,  let 
us  put  Christ  in  the  imprimis — the  first  place,  as  the 
Blessing  of  blessings.  But  how  are  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  blessed  in  Christ,  when  so  many  are 
strangers  to  him?  Answer,  [1.]  All  that  are  bless¬ 
ed,  are  blessed  in  him,  Acts  4.  12.  [2.]  All  that 


believe,  of  what  family  soever  they  are,  shall  be 
blessed  in  him.  [3.]  Some  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  are  blessed  in  him.  [4.  ]  There  are  some 
blessings  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are 
blessed  with  in  Christ;  for  the  gospel-salvation  is  a 
common  salvation,  Jude  3.  (2.)  It  is  a  great  honour 
to  be  related  to  Christ;  this  made  Abram’s  name 
great,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  descend  from  his 
loins,  much  more  than  that  he  should  be  the  father 
of  many  nations.  It  was  Abram’s  honour  to  be  his 
father  by  nature;  it  will  be  our’s  to  be  his  brethren 
by  grace,  Matt  12.  50. 

4.  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him  :  and  Lot  went  with  him  : 
and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old 
when  he  departed  out  of  Haran.  5.  And 
Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they 
had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran  ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  they  came. 

Here  is, 

I.  Abram’s  removal  out  of  his  country;  Cut  of  Ur 
first,  and  afterward  out  of  Haran,  in  compliance 
with  the  call  of  God;  so  Abram  departed;  he  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  but  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  not  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Gal.  1.  15,  16.  His  obedience  was  speedy  and 
without  delay,  submissive  and  without  dispute;  for 
he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  Heb.  11 
8,  but  knowing  whom  he  followed,  and  under 
whose  direction  he  went.  Thus  God  called  him  to 
his  foot,  Isa.  41.  2. 

II.  His  age  when  he  removed;  he  was  se-venty 
and  five  years  old,  an  age  when  he  should  rather 
have  had  rest  and  settlement;  but  if  God  will  have 
him  to  begin  the  world  again  now  in  his  old  age,  he 
will  submit.  Here  is  an  instance  of  an  old  convert. 

III.  The  company  and  cargo  that  he  took  with 
him. 

1.  He  took  his  wife,  and  his  nephew  Lot,  with 
him;  not  by  force  and  against  their  wills,  but  by 
persuasion.  Sarai,  his  w  ife,  w'ould  be  sure  to  go 
with  him;  God  had  joined  them  together,  and  no¬ 
thing  should  put  them  asunder.  If  Abram  leave 
all  to  follow  God,  Sarai  will  leave  all  to  follow 
Abram;  though  neither  ol  them  knew  vyhither. 
And  it  was  a  mercy  to  Abram  to  have  such  a  com¬ 
panion  in  his  travels,  a  help  meet  for  him.  Note, 
It  is  very  comfortable  when  husband  and  wife  agree 
to  go  together  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Lot  also,  his 
kinsman,  was  influenced  by  Abram’s  good  example, 
who  was  perhaps  his  guardian  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  along  with  him 
too.  Note,  Those  that  go  to  Canaan,  need  not  go 
alone;  for  though  few  find  the  strait  gate,  blessed 
be  God,  some  do;  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  go  with 
those  with  whom  God  is,  Zech.  8.  23,  wherever 
they  go. 

2.  They  took  all  their  effects  with  them;  all  their 
substance  and  moveable  goods,  that  then  had  gather¬ 
ed.  For,  (1.)  With  themsehes  they  would  give 
up  their  all,  to  be  at  God’s  disposal,  would  keep 
back  no  part  of  the  price,  but  -  venture  all  in  one 
bottom,  knowing  it  was  a  good  bottom.  (2.)  They 
would  furnish  themseh  es  with  that  which  was  re 
quisite,  both  for  the  senice  of  God,  and  the  supply 
of  their  family,  in  the  country  whither  they  were 
going.  To  have  thrown  away  his  substance,  be 
cause  God  had  promised  to  bless  him,  had  been  to 
tempt  God,  not  to  trust  him.  (3.)  They  would  not 
be  under  any  temptation  to  return,  therefore  tl  <  y 
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leave  not  a  hoof  behind,  lest  that  should  make  them 
mindful  of  the  country  from  which  they  came  out. 

3.  They  took  with  them  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten,  that  is,  (1.)  The  servants  they  had  bought, 
which  were  part  of  their  substance,  but  are  called 
souls,  to  remind  masters  that  their  poor  servants 
have  souls,  /i  redo  us  souls,  which  they  ought  to  take 
care  of,  and  provide  food  convenient  for.  (2.)  The 
proselytes  they  had  made,  and  persuaded  to  attend 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  go  with  them 
to  Canaan:  the  souls  which  (as  one  of 'the  Rabbins 
expresses  it)  they  had  gathered  under  the  wings  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  Note,  Those  who  serve  and 
follow  God  themselves,  should  do  all  they  can  to 
bring  others  to  serve  and  follow  him  too;  Those 
souls  they  are  said  to  have  gained;  we  must  reckon 
ourselves  true  gainers,  if  we  can  but  win  souls  to 
Christ. 

IV.  Here  is  their  happy  arrival  at  their  Journey’s 
end.  They  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
so  they  did  before,  (ch.  11.  31.)  and  then  took  up 
short;  but  now  they  held  on  their  way,  and,  by  the 
good  hand  of  their  God  upon  them,  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  they  came;  where,  by  a  fresh  revelation, 
they  were  told  that  this  was  the  land  God  promised 
to  show  them.  They  were  not  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  they  met  with  in  their  way,  nor  diverted 
by  the  delights  they  met  with;  but  /iressed  forward. 
Note,  1.  Those  that  set  out  for  heaven,  must  perse¬ 
vere  to  the  end,  still  reaching  forth  to  those  things 
that  are  before.  2.  That  which  we  undertake,  in 
obedience  to  God’s  command,  and  a  humble  atten¬ 
dance  upon  his  providence,  will  certainly  succeed, 
and  end  with  comfort  at  last. 

G  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of 
Moreh.  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land.  7.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
Abram,  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land  :  and  there  budded  he  an  altar  un¬ 
to  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him.  8. 
And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched  his 
tent,  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Hai  on 
the  east :  and  there  he  budded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  9.  And  Abram  journeyed,  going  on 
still  toward  the  south. 

One  would  have  expected  that  Abram  having  had 
such  an  extraordinary  call  to  Canaan,  some  great 
event  should  have  followed  upon  his  arrival  there; 
that  he  should  have  been  introduced  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  and  that  the  kings 
of  Canaan  should  immediately  have  surrendered 
their  crowns  to  him,  and  done  him  homage:  but,  lo ! 
he  conies  not  with  observation,  little  notice  is  taken 
of  him;  for  still  God  will  have  him  to  liv  e  by  faith, 
and  to  look  upon  Canaan,  even  when  he  was  in  it,  as 
a  land  of  / iromise :  therefore  observe  here, 

T.  How  little  comfort  he  had  in  the  land  he  came 
to;  for,  1.  He  had  it  not  to  himself;  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land.  He  found  the  country  peo¬ 
pled  and  possessed  by  Canaanites,  who  were  likely 
to  be  but  bad  neighbours,  and  worse  landlords;  and, 
tor  aught  that  appears,  he  could  not  have  ground  to 
pitch  his  tent  on,  but  by  their  permission:  thus  the 
accursed  Canaanites  seemed  to  be  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  than  blessed  Abram.  Note,  The  children 
of  this  world  have  commonly  more  of  it  than  God’s 
children.  2.  He  had  not  a  settlement  in  it.  He 
Uassed  through  the  land,  v.  6.  He  removed  to  a 


mountain,  v.  8.  H cfoumeyed,' going  on  still,  v.  9. 
Observe  here,  (1.)  That  sometimes  it  is  the  lot  of 
good  men  to  be  unsettled,  and  obliged  often  to  re¬ 
move  their  habitation.  Holy  David  had  his  wander¬ 
ings,  his  flittings,  Ps.  56.  8.  (2.)  Our  removes  in 

this  world  are  often  into  various  conditions. 

Abram  sojourned,  first,  in  a  plain,  v.  6,  then,  ir. 
a  mountain,  f.  8.  God  had  set  the  one  over  against 
the  other.  (3.)  All  good  people  must  look  upon 
themselves  as  strangers  and  sojourners  in  this  world, 
and  by  faith  sit  loose  to  it  as  a  strange  country.  So 
Abram  did,  Heb.  11.  8  .  .  14.  (4.)  While  we  are 

here  in  this  present  state,  we  must  be  journeying, 
and  going  on  still  from  strength  to  strength,  as  hav¬ 
ing  not  vet  attained. 

II.  How  much  comfort  he  had  in  the  God  he  fol¬ 
lowed;  when  he  could  have  little  satisfaction  in  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Canaanites,  whom  he  found  there, 
he  had  abundance  of  pleasure  in  communion  with 
that  God  who  brought  him  thither,  and  did  not  leave 
him.  Communion  with  God  is  kept  up  by  the  word 
and  by  prayer,  and  by  these  according  to  the  me¬ 
thods  of  that  dispensation,  Abram’s  communion 
with  God  was  kept  up  in  the  land  of  his  pilgrimage. 

1.  God  appeared  to  Abram;  probably,  in  a  vision, 
and  spake  to  him  good  words,  and  comfortable 
words,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land.  Note, 
(1.)  No  place  or  condition  of  life  can  shut  us  out. 
from  the  comfort  of  God’s  gracious  visits.  Abram 
is  a  sojourner,  unsettled,  among  the  Canaanites;  and 
yet  here  also  he  meets  with  him  that  lives  and  sees 
him.  Enemies  may  part  us  and  our  tents,  us  and 
our  altars,  but  not  us  and  our  God.  Nay,  (2.)  With 
respect  to  those  that  faithfully  follow  God  in  a  way 
of  duty,  though  he  lead  them  from  their  friends,  he 
will  himself  make  up  that  loss  by  his  gracious  ap¬ 
pearances  to  them.  (3.)  God’s  promises  are  sure 
and  satisfying  to  all  those  who  conscientiously  ob¬ 
serve  and  obey  his  precepts:  and  those  who,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  God’s  call,  leave  or  lose  any  thing  that 
is  dear  to  them,  shall  be  sure  of  something  else 
abundantly  better  in  lieu  of  it.  Abram  had  left  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  “Well,”  says  God,  “  I  will  give 
thee  this  land,”  Matth.  19.  29.  (4.)  God  reveals 

himself  and  his  favours  to  his  people  by  degrees;  be¬ 
fore  he  had  promised  to  show  him  this  land,  now,  to 

f  ive  it  him :  as  grace  is  growing,  so  is  comfort.  (5. ) 
t  is  comfortable  to  have  land  of  God’s  giving,  not 
by  providence  only,  but  by  promise.  (6.)  Mercies 
to  the  children  are  mercies  to  the  parents.  “  I  will 
give  it,  not  to  thee,  but  to  thy  seed;”  it  is  a  grant  in 
reversion,  to  his  seed,  which  yet,  it  should  seem, 
Abram  understood  also  as  a  grant  to  himself  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  land  in  reversion,  of  which  this  was  a  type;  for 
he  looked  for  a  heavenly  country,  Heb.  11.  16. 

2.  Abram  attended  on  God  in  his  instituted  ordi¬ 
nances.  He  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  afi- 
fieared  to  him,  and  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
v.  7,  8.  Now  consider  this,  (1.)  As  done  upon  a 
special  occasion;  when  God  appeared  to  him,  then 
and  there  he  built  an  altar,  with  an  eye  to  the  God 
who  appeared  to  him.  Thus  he  returned  God’s 
visit,  and  kept  up  his  correspondence  with  Heaven, 
as  one  that  resolved  it  should  not  fail  on  his  side; 
thus  he  acknowledged  with  thankfulness,  God’s 
kindness  to  him  in  making  him  that  gracious  visit 
and  promise;  and  thus  he  testified  his  confidence  in, 
and  dependence  upon,  the  word  which  God  had 
spoken.  Note,  An  active  believer  can  heartily  bless 
God  for  a  promise  which  he  does  not  yet  see  the 
performance  of,  and  build  an  altar  to  the  honour  of 
God  who  appears  to  him,  though  he  does  not  yet  ap 
pear  for  him.  (2.)  As  his  constant  practice,  whith¬ 
ersoever  he  removed.  As  soon  as  Abram  was  got 
to  Canaan,  though  he  was  but  a  stranger  and  so¬ 
journer  there,  yet  he  set  up,  and  kept  up  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  in  his  family;  and  wherever  he  had  a 
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tci  t,  God  had  alt  »r,  and  that,  an  altar  sanctified 
by  prayer.  For  he  not  only  minded  the  ceremonial 
part  of  religion,  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  but  he  made 
conscience  cf  the  natural  duty  of  seeking  to  his  God, 
and  calling  on  his  name,  that  spiritual  sacrifice  with 
which  God  is  well-pleased;  he  preached  concerning 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  instructed  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  neighbours  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  his  holy  religion.  The  souls  he  had  got¬ 
ten  n  Haran,  being  discipled,  must  be  further 
taught.  Note,  Those  that  would  approve  them¬ 
selves  the  children  of  faithful  Abram,  and  would  in¬ 
herit  the  blessing  of  Abram,  must  make  conscience 
of  keeping  up  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  particu¬ 
larly  in  their  families,  according  to  the  example  of 
Abram :  the  way  of  family  worship  is  a  good  old  way, 
is  no  novel  invention,  but  the  ancient  usage  of  all  the 
s  unts.  Abram  was  very  rich,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  was  now  unsettled,  and  in  the  midst  of  ene¬ 
mies;  and  yet,  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent,  he 
built  an  altar:  wherever  we  go,  let  us  not  fail  to  take 
our  religion  along  with  us. 

1 0.  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land : 

and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt,  to  so¬ 
journ  there  ;  for  the  famine  teas  grievous  in 
the  land.  1 1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he 
was  come  near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he 
said  unto  Sarai  his  wife,  Behold  now,  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  up¬ 
on  :  12.  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

when  the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they 
•hall  say,  This  is  his  wife :  and  they  will 
kill  me,  but  they  will  save  thee  alive.  1 3. 
Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister  ;  that  it 
may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake  :  and  my 
soul  shall  live  because  of  thee. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  grievous  fa- 
mme;  that  fruitful  land  was  turned  into  barrenness, 
not  only  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites 
who  dwelt  therein,  but  to  exercise  the  faith  of 
Abram  who  sojourned  therein;  and  a  very  sore  trial 
t  was:  it  tried  what  he  would  think,  1.  Of  God  that 
brought  him  hither:  whether  he  would  not  be  ready 
to  say,  with  his  murmuring  seed,  that  he  was 
brought  forth  to  be  killed  with  hunger,  Exod.  16. 
3.  Nothing  short  of  a  strong  faith  could  keep  up 
good  thoughts  of  God  under  such  a  providence.  2. 
Of  the  land  of  promise;  whether  he  would  think  the 
grant  of  it  worth  the  accepting,  and  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  relinquishing  of  his  own  country, 
when,  for  aught  that  now  appeared,  it  was  a  land 
that  ate  ufi  the  inhabitants:  now  he  was  tried, 
whether  he  could  preserve  an  unshaken  confidence 
that  the  God  who  brought  him  to  Canaan,  would 
maintain  him  there,  and  whether  he  could  rejoice  in 
him  as  the  God  of  his  salvation,  when  the  fig-tree 
did  not  blossom,  Hab.  3.  IT,  18.  Note,  (1.)  Strong 
faith  is  commonly  exercised  with  divers  temptations, 
that  it  may  be  pound  to  firaise,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  1  Pet.  1.  6,  7.  (2.)  It  pleases  God  some¬ 

times  to  try  those  with  great  afflictions,  who  are  but 
young  beginners  in  religion.  (3.)  It  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  lie  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  in  the  way  to 
happiness,  and  yet  meet  with  great  troubles  and 
disappointments. 

11.  Abram’s  remove  into  Egypt,  upon  occasion  of 
this  famine.  See  how  wisely  God  provides  that 
there  should  be  plenty  in  one  place  when  there  was 
scarcity  in  another,  that  as  member,  of  the  great 
i  odv,  we  may  not  say  to  one  another.  I  have  no  nerd 


of  you.  God’s  providence  took  care  there  snculd 
be  a  supply  in  Egypt,  and  Abram’s  prudence  made 
use  of  the  opportunity;  for  we  tempt  God,  and  do 
not  trust  him,  if,  in  the  time  of  distress,  we  use  not 
the  means  he  has  graciously  provided  for  our  pre¬ 
servation;  we  must  not  expect  needless  miracles. 
But  that  which  is  especially  observable  here,  to  the 
praise  of  Abram,  is,  that  he  did  not  offer  to  return, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  the  country  Eom  which  he 
came  out,  nor  so  much  as  towards  it.  The  land  of 
his  nativity  lay  north-east  from  Canaan :  and  there 
fore,  when  he  must,  for  a  time,  quit  Canaan,  h< 
chooses  to  go  to  Egypt  which  lay  south-west,  the 
contrary  way,  that  he  might  not  so  much  as  seem  to 
lookback;  see  Heb.  11.  15,  16.  Further  observe, 
when  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  it  was  to  sojourn 
there,  not  to  dwell  there.  Note,  1.  Though  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  a  time,  may  cast  us  into  bad  places,  yet 
we  ought  to  tarry  there  no  longer  than  needs  must; 
we  may  sojourn  there,  where  we  may  not  settle. 
2.  A  good  man,  while  he  is  on  this  side  heaven, 
wherever  he  is,  is  but  a  sojourner. 

III.  A  great  fault  which  Abram  was  guilty  of,  in 
denying  his  wife,  and  pretending  that  she  was  his 
sister.  The  scripture  is  impartial  in  relating  the 
misdeeds  of  the  most  celebrated  saints,  which  are 
recorded,  not  for  our  imitation,  but  for  our  admoni-, 
tion;  that  he  who  thinks  he  stands,  may  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.  1.  His  fault  was,  dissembling  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  Sarai,  equivocating  concerning  it,  and  teach¬ 
ing  his  wife,  and,  probably,  all  his  attendants,  to  do 
so  too.  What  he  said,  was,  in  a  sense,  true,  (ch 
20.  12.)  but  with  a  purpose  to  deceive;  he  so  con¬ 
cealed  a  further  truth,  as,  in  effect,  to  deny  it,  and 
to  expose  thereby  both  his  wife  and  the  Egyptians 
to  sin.  2.  That  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  was 
a  jealous  timorous  fancy  he  had,  that  some  cf  the 
Egyptians  would  be  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  cf 
Sarai,  (Egypt  producing  few  such  beauties,)  that  if 
they  should  know  he  was  her  husband,  they  would 
find  some  way  or  other  to  take  him  off,  that  they 
might  many  her.  He  presumes  they  would  rather 
be  guilty  of  murder  than  adulter)’;  such  a  heinous 
crime  was  it  then  accounted,  and  such  a  sacred  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  to  the  marriage-bond:  hence  he  in¬ 
fers,  without  any  good  reason,  They  will  kill  me. 
Note,  The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare,  and  m  ny  are 
driven  to  sin  by  the  dread  of  death,  Luke  12.  4,  5. 
The  grace  Abram  was  most  eminent  for,  was,  faith; 
and  yet  he  thus  fell,  through  unbelief  and  distrust 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  even  after  God  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  twice.  Alas,  what  will  become  of  the 
willows,  when  the  cedars  are  thus  shaken? 

1 4.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Abram 
was  come  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  beheld 
the  woman,  that  she  teas  very  fair.  1 5.  The 
princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  com¬ 
mended  her  before  Pharaoh  :  and  the  woman 
was  taken  into  Pharaoh’s  house.  16.  And 
he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake 
and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses 
and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and 
she-asses,  and  camels.  17.  And  the  Lord 
plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great 
plagues,  because  of  Sarai  Abram’s  wife. 
1 8.  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  \ 
Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy 
wife  ?  19.  Why  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sis¬ 

ter  ?  So  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  t(» 
wife :  now  therefore  behold  thv  wife,  take 
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her,  and  go  thy  way.  20.  And  Pharaoh 
commanded  his  men  concerning  him  :  and 
they  sent  lmn  away,  and  his  wife,  and  all 
that  he  had. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  dang  'V  Sarai  was  in  of  having  her  chastity 
violated  by  the  king  of  Egypt.  And,  without  doubt, 
the  peril  of  sin  is  the  greatest  peril  we  can  be  in'. 
Pharaoh’s  princes  (his  pimps  rather)  saw  her,  and 
observing  what  a  comely  woman  she  was,  they  com¬ 
mended  her  before  Pharaoh;  not  for  that  which  was 
really  her  praise — her  virtue  and  modesty,  her  faith 
and  piety,  (those  were  no  excellencies  in  their  eyes,) 
but  tor  her  beauty,  which  they  thought  too  good  for 
the  embraces  of  a  subject,  and  worthy  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  king;  and  she  was  presently  taken  into 
Pharaoh’s  house,  as  Esther  into  the  seraglio  of  Aha- 
suerus,  (Esth.  2.  8. )  in  order  to  her  being  taken  into 
his  bed.  Now  we  must  not  look  upon  Sarai  as 
standing  fair  for  preferment,  but  as  entering  into 
temptation;  and  the  occasions  of  it  were,  her  own 
beauty,  which  is  a  snare  to  many,  and  Abram’s 
equivocation,  which  is  a  sin  that  commonly  is  an  in¬ 
let  to  much  sin.  While  Sarai  was  in  this  danger, 
Abram  fared  the  better  for  her  sake;  Pharaoh  gave 
him  sheep,  and  oxen,  &c.  ( v .  16.)  to  gain  his  con¬ 
sent  with  her  whom  they  supposed  his  sister.  We 
cannot  think  that  Abram  expected  this  when  he 
came  down  into  Egypt,  much  less  that  he  had  an 
eye  to  it  when  he  denied  his  wife ;  but  God  brought 
good  out  of  evil.  And  thus  the  wealth  of  the  sinner 
proves,  some  way  or  other,  laid  up.  for  the  just, 

II.  The  deliverance  of  Sarai  from  this  danger. 
For  if  God  did  not  deliver  us,  many  a  time,  by  pre¬ 
rogative,  out  of  those  straits  and  distresses  which 
we  bring  ourselves  into  by  our  own  sin  and  folly,  and 
which  therefore  we  could  not  expect  any  deliver¬ 
ance  from  by  promise,  we  should  soon  be  ruined, 
nay,  we  had  been  ruined  long  before  this.  He  deals 
not  with  us  according  to  our  deserts. 

1.  God  chastised  Pharaoh,  and  so  prevented  the 
progress  of  his  sin.  Note,  Those  are  happy  chas¬ 
tisements,  that  hinder  us  in  a  sinful  way,  and  effec-  ■ 
tuallv  bring  us  to  our  duty,  and  particularly  to  j 
the  duty  of  restoring  that  which  we  have  wrongfully 
taken  and  detained.  Observe,  Not  Pharaoh  only, 
but  his  house,  was  plagued;  probably,  those  princes 
especially  that  had  commended  Sarai  to  Pharaoh. 
Note,  Partners  in  sn  are  justly  made  partakers 
in  the  punishment.  Those  that  serve  others’  lusts, 
must  expect  to  share  in  their  plagues.  We  are 
not  told  particularly  what  these  plagues  were;  but, 
doubtless,  there  was  something  in  the  plagues  them¬ 
selves,  or  some  explication  added  to  them,  sufficient 
to  convince  them  that  it  was  for  Sarai’s  sake  that 
they  were  thus  plagued. 

2.  Pharaoh  reproved  Abram,  and  then  dismissed 
him  with  respect. 

(1.)  The  reproof  was  calm,  but  very  just;  What 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  What  an  improper 
thing!  How  unbecoming  a  wise  and  good  man! 
Note,  If  those  Ahat  profess  religion,  do  that  which 
is  unfair  and  disingenuous,  especially  if  they  say 
that  which  borders  upon  a  lie,  they  must  expect  to 
to  r  of  it,  and  have  reason  to  thank  those  that  will 
tell  them  of  it.  We  find  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
ju  tly  reproved  and  upbraided  by  a  heathen  ship- 
n s  ester,  Jon.  1.  6.  Pharaoh  rcasops  with  him. 
Who  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife? 
Intimating,  that  if  he  had  known  that,  he  would  not 
have  taken  her  into  his  house.  Note,  It  is  a  fault 
too  common  among  good  people,  to  entertain  sus¬ 
picions  of  others  beyond  what  there  is  cause'  for. 
We  have  often  found  more  of  virtue,  honour,  and 
conscience,  in  some  people,  than  we  thought  they 
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possessed;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be 
thus  disappointed,  as  Abram  was  here,  who  found 
Pharaoh  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  expected. 
Charity  teaches  us  to  hope  the  best. 

(2.)  The  dismission  was  kind,  and  very  generous 
He  returned  him  his  wife  without  offering  any  inju¬ 
ry  to  her  honour,  v.  19,  Behold  thy  wife,  take  her. 
Note,  Those  that  would  prevent  sin,  must  i  emove 
the  temptation,  or  get  out  of  the  way  of  it.  He  also 
sent  him  away  in  peace,  and  was  so  far  from  any 
design  to  kill  him,  as  he  apprehended,  that  he  took 
particular  care  of  him.  Note,  We  often  perplex 
and  insnare  ourselves  with  fears  which  soon  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  groundless.  We  often  fear, 
where  no  fear  is.  We  fear  the  fury  of  the  op¬ 
pressor,  as  though  he  were  ready  to  destroy,  when 
really  there  is  no  danger,  Isa.  51.  13.  It  had  been 
more  for  Abram’s  credit  and  comfort,  to  have  told 
the  truth  at  first;  for,  after  all,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  Nay,  it  is  said,  v.  20,  Pharaoh  command¬ 
ed  his  men  concerning  him;  that  is,  [1.  ]  He  charged 
them  not  to  injure  him  in  any  thing.  Note,  It  is 
not  enough  for  those  in  authority,  that  they  do  not 
hurt  themselves,  but  they  must  restrain  their  ser¬ 
vants,  and  those  about  them,  from  doing  hurt.  Or, 
[2.]  He  appointed  them,  when  Abram  was  disposed 
to  return  home,  after  the  famine,  to  conduct  him 
safe  out  of  the  country,  as  his  convoy.  Probably,  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  plagues,  v.  17,  and  inferred 
from  them,  that  Abram  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  Heaven,  and 'therefore,  through  fear  of  their  re¬ 
turn,  took  special  care  he  should  receive  no  injury 
in  his  country. 

Note,  God  has  often  raised  up  friends  for  his  peo 
pie,  by  making  men  know  that  it  is  at  their  peril  if 
they  hurt  them.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  offend 
Christ’s  little  ones,  Matth.  18.  6.  To  this  passage, 
among  others,  the  Psalmist  refers,  Ps.  105.  13.  .15. 
He  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying,  Touch 
not  mine  anointed.  Perhaps,  if  Pharaoh  had  not 
sent  him  away,  he  would  have  been  tempted  to  stay 
in  Egypt,  and  to  forget  the  land  of  promise.  N  ate, 
Sometimes  God  makes  use  of  the  enemies  of  l.is 
people,  to  convince  them,  and  remind  them,  that 
this  world  is  not  their  rest,  but  that  they  must  think 
of  departing.  Lastly,  Observe  a  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  this  deliverance  of  Abram  out  of  Egypt,  and 
the  deliverance  of  his  seed  thenee :  430  years  after 
Abram  went  into  Egypt  on  occasion  of  a  famine, 
they  went  thither,  on  occasion  of  a  famine  also;  he 
was  fetched  out  with  great  plagues  on  Pharaoh,  so 
were  they;  as  Abram  was  dismissed  by  Pharaoh, 
and  enriched  with  the  spoil  of  the  Egyptians,  so 
were  they.  For  God’s  care  of  his  people  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

CHAP.  XIII, 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  a  further  account  concerning 
Abram.  I.  In  general,  of  his  condition  and  behaviour  in 
the  land  of  piomise,  which  was  now  the  land  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage.  1.  His  removes,  v.  1,  3,  4,  18.  2.  His  riches, 

v.  2,  3.  His  devotion,  v.  4,  18.  II.  A  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  a  quarrel  that  happened  between  him  and  Lot. 
1.  The  unhappy  occasion  of  their  strife,  v.  5,  6.  2.  The 
parties  concerned  in  the  strife,  with  the  aggravation  of 
it,  v.  7.  III.  The  making  up  of  the  quarrel,  by  (he  pru¬ 
dence  of  Abram,  v.  8,  9.  IV.  Lot’s  departure  from 
Abram  to  the  plain  of  Sodom,  v.  10.  .12.  V.  God’s  ap¬ 
pearance  to  Abram,  to  confirm  the  promise  ofjlhe  land 
of  Canaan  to  him,  v.  14.  .17. 

1.  A  ND  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt, 
he,  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had, 
and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  south.  2.  And 
Abram  was  veiy  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and 
in  gold.  3.  And  he  went  on  his  journies 
from  the  south  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the 
place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  be- 


ginning,  between  i»eth-el  and  llai; 
Unto  the  plane  of  the  altar  which  he  had 
made  thet e  at  the  first:  and  'here  Abram 
called  on  the  name  ol  the  Lord. 

Here  is, 

T.  Abram’s  return  out  of  Egypt,  v.  1.  He  came 
himself,  and  brought  all  his  with  him,  hack  again  to 
Canaan.  Note,  Though  there  may  be  occasion  to 
go  sometimes  into  places  of  temptation,  yet  we 
must  hasten  out  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  See 
Ruth  1.  6. 

II.  Mis  wealth,  v.  2,  Ilrwasvrn/  rich.  He  was 

very  heavy,  so  the  Hebrew  word  signifies.  For 
riches  arc  a  burthen,  and  they  that  will  he  rich,  do 
but  toad  themselves  with  thick  clay.  Hah.  2.  6. 
There  is  a  burthen  of  care  in  getting  them,  fear 
m  keeping  them,  temptation  in  using  them,  guilt  in 
abusing  them,  sorrow  in  losing  them,  and  a  bur¬ 
then  of  account,  at  last,  to  he  given  up  concerning 
them.  Great  possessions  do  but  make  men  heavy 
and  unwieldy.  Abram  was  not  only  rich  in  faith 
and  good  works,  and  in  the  promises,  Imt  he  was 
rich  in  cattle,  and  in  silver  and  gold.  Note,  1.  God 
m  his  providence,  sometimes  makes  good  men  rich 
men,  and  teaches  them  howto  abound,  as  well  as 
now  to  suffer  want.  2.  'Flic  riches  of  good  men  are 
the  fruits  of  God’s  blessing.  God  had  said  to 
Abram,  /  will  bless  thee;  and  that  blessing  made 
nim  rich  without  sorrow,  Prov.  10.  22.  3.  True 

piety  will  very  well  consist  with  great  prosperity. 
Though  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  get  to  heaven, 
yet  it  is  not  impossible,  Mark  10.  23,  24.  Abram 
was  very  rich,  and  yet  very  religious.  Nay,  as 
piety  is  a  friend  to  outward  prosperity,  1  Tim.  4. 
3,  so  outward  prosperity,  if  well  managed,  is  an  or¬ 
nament  to  piety,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
much  the.  more  good. 

III.  His  removal  to  Bctli-cl,  v.  3,  4.  Thither  he 
went,  n  it  only  because  there  he  had  formerly  had 
nis  tent,  and  lie  was  willing  to  go  among  his  old  ac¬ 
quaintance;  but  becausethcre  he  had,  formerly,  had 
nis  altar:  and,  though  the  altar  was  gone,  (proba¬ 
bly,  he  himself  having  taken  it  down,  when  he  left 
the  place,  lest  it  should  lie  polluted  by  the  idola¬ 
trous  Canaanites,)  yet  he  came  to  the  place  of  the 
altar,  either  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the 
sweet  communion  he  had  had  with  God  in  that 
place,  or,  perhaps,  to  pay  the  vows  he  had  there 
made  to  God  when  he  undertook  his  journey  into 
Egypt.  Long  afterward,  God  sent  Jacob  to  this 
same  place,  on  that  errand,  ch.  35.  1,  (lo  up  to 
Bcth-cl,  where  thou  vowed, at  the  vow.  We  have 
need  to  lie  reminded,  and  should  take  all  occasions 
to  remind  ourselves,  of  our  solemn  vows;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  place  where  they  were  made,  may  help  to 
oring  them  fresh  to  mind,  and  it  may  therefore  do 
us  good. 

IV.  His  devotion  there.  His  altar  was  gone,  so 
that  he  could  not  offer  sacrifice;  but  he  rolled  on  the 
riatne  of  the  Lord,  as  lie  had  done,  ch.  12,  8.  Note, 

1.  All  God’s  people  are  praying  people.  You  may 
ns  soon  find  a  living  man  without  breath,  as  a  living 
Christian  without  prayer.  2.  Those  that  would  ap¬ 
prove  themselves  upright  "with  their  God,  must  be 
ronstai^  and  persevering  in  the  services  of  religion. 
Abram  did  not  leave  his  religion  behind  him  in 
Egypt,  as  many  do  in  their  travels.  3.  When  we 
cannot  do  what  we  would,  wc  must  make  conscience 
of  doing  what  we  ran,  in  the  acts  of  devotion. 
When  we  want  an  altar,  let  us  not  be  wanting  in 
prayer,  but,  wherever  wc  are,  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

.5.  And  I  iOl also,  which  went  with  Abraiti, 
Mild  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  6.  And 
lie  land  was  not  able  to  hear  them,  that 


they  might  dwell  together:  for  then  sub¬ 
stance  was  great,*  so  that  they  could  not 
-dwell  together.  7.  And  there  was  a  strifr 
between  the  lierdmen  ql  Abram’s  e.atth 
find  the  lierdmen  ol  Lot’s  cattle :  and  tin 
( Janaanite  arid  the  l>eri,///ile  dwelled  ther. 
in  the  land.  0.  And  Abram  said  mile 
Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herd- 
men  and  thy  lierdmen;  for  we  be  brethren. 
!).  Is  not  the  whole  land  belore  thee  '!  Sepa¬ 
rate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me:  if  them 
will,  In/re  the  left-hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
right;  or  if  limit,  depart  to  (ho  right-hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 

Wc  have  here  an  unhappy  falling-out  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  who  had  hitherto  been  inseparable 
companions;  (see  v.  1,  and  ch.  12.  4,)  hut  now 
parted. 

I.  The  occasion  of  their  (lunfrcl  was  their  riches. 

We  read,  t».  2,  how  rich  Abram  was;  now  here  we 
are  told,  v.  5,  that  Lot  which  went  with  Jib  ram, 
was  rich  too;  God  blessed  him  with  riches,  because 
he  went  with  Abram.  Note,  1.  It  is  good  being  in 
good  company*  and  going  with  those  with  whom 
God  is,  Zee.h.  8.  2.k  2,  Those  that  are  partners 

with  God’s  people  in  their  obedience  and  sufferings, 
shall  be  sharers  with  them  in  their  joys  and  com¬ 
forts,  Isa.  66,  10.  Now,  they  both  being  very  rich, 
the  land  was  not  able  to  brier  them  that  they  might 
dwell  comfortably  and  peaceably  together.  So  that 
their  riches  may  be  considered,  (1.)  As  setting  them 
at  a  distance  one  from  another;  because  the  place 
was  too  strait  for  them,  and  thuy  had  not  room  f  r 
their  stock,  it.  was  necessary  they  should  live  asun¬ 
der.  Note,  Every  comfort  in  this  world  bus  its 
cross  attending  it.  Business  is  a  comfort:  hut  it  lias 
this  inconvenience  in  it,  that  it  allows  us  not  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  those  we  love,  so  often,  nor  so  long,  as  wc 
could  wish.  (2.)  As  setting  them  at  variance  one 
with  another.  Note,  Riches  arc  often  an  occasion 
of  strife  and  contention  among  relations  and  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  is  one  of  those  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts,  which  they  that  will  he  rich,  fall  into,  1  Tun. 
6.  9.  Riches  not  only  afford  matter  for  contention, 
and  arc  the  things  most  commonly  striven  about; 
but  they  also  stir  up  a  spirit  of  contention,  by 
making  people  proud  and  covetous.  I\ Tram  anil 
tuum — Mine  and  '/'/line,  arc  the  great  make-bates 
of  the  world.  Poverty  and  travail,  wants  and  wan¬ 
derings,  could  not  separate  between  Abram  and 
Lot;  but  riches  did  it.  Friends  are  soon  lost;  but 
God  is  a  Friend  from  whose  love  neither  the  height 
of  prosperity,  nor  the  depth  of  adversity,  shall  sepa¬ 
rate  us. 

II.  The  immediate  instruments  of  the  quarrel 
were  their  servants.  The  strife  began  between  the 
lierdmen  of  yl  beam's  cattle,  and  the  herd  men  of 
Lot's  cattle,  v.  7.  They  strove,  it  is  probable, 
which  should  have  the  better  pasture,  or  the  better 
water;  and  both  interested  tlieir  masters  in  the 
quarrel.  Note,  Bad  servants  often  make  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  in  families,  by  their  pride  and  pas 
sion,  their  lying,  slandering,  and  tale-hearing.  It 
is  a  very  wicked  thing  for  servants  to  do  ill  offices 
between  relations  and  neighbours,  and  to  sow  dis¬ 
cord;  those  that  do  so,  are  the  Devil’s  agents,  and 
their  masters’  worst  enemies. 

III.  The  aggravation  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the 
l  'anaanite  and  the  Prrizzitr  dwelled  then  in  the /and, 
this  made  the  quarrel,  1.  Very  dangerous;  if  Abram 
and  Lot  cannot  agree  to  feed  their  flocks  together, 
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it  is  well  if  the  common  enemy  do  not  come  upon 
them,  and  plunder  them  both.  Note,  The  division 
of  families  and  churches  often  proves  the  ruin  of 
them.  2.  Very  scandalous.  No  doubt,  the  eyes 
of  all  the  neighbours  were  upon  them,  especially 
because  of  the  singularity  of  their  religion,  and  the 
extraordinary  sanctity  they  professed;  and  notice 
would  soon  be  taken  of  this  quarrel,  and  improve¬ 
ment  made  of  it,  to  their  reproach,  by  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Perizzites.  Note,  The  quarrels  of  pro¬ 
fessors  are  the  reproach  of  profession,  and  give 
occasion,  as  much  as  any  thing,  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord  to  blaspheme, 

IV.  The  making  up  of  this  quarrel  was  very 
happy.  It  is  best  to  preserve  the  peace,  that  it  be 
not  broken;  but  the  next  best  is,  if  differences  do 
happen,  with  all  speed  to  accommodate  them,  and 
quench  the  fire  that  is  broken  out.  The  motion  for 
staying  this  strife  was  made  by  Abram,  though  he 
was  the  senior  and  superior  relation. 

1.  His  petition  for  peace  was  very  affectionate. 
Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  firay  thee.  Abram  here 
shows  himself  to  be  a  man,  (1.)  Of  a  cool  spirit, 
that  had  the  command  of  his  passion,  and  knew 
how  to  turn  away  wrath  with  a  soft  answer.  Those 
that  would  keep  the  peace,  must  never  render  rail¬ 
ing  for  railing.  (2.)  Of  a  condescending  spirit;  he 
was  willing  to  beseech  even  his  inferior  to  be  at 
peace,  and  made  the  first  overture  of  reconciliation. 
Conquerors  reckon  it  their  glory  to  give  peace  by 
power;  and  it  is  no  less  so  to  give  peace  by  the 
meekness  of  wisdom.  Note,  The  people  of  God 
should  always  approve  themselves  a  peaceable  peo» 
pie;  whatever  others  are  for,  they  must  be  for 
peace. 

2.  His  plea  for  peace  was  very  cogent.  (1.) 
“Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee.  Let 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  contend  about  trifles; 
but  let  not  me  and  thee  fall  out,  who  know  better 
things,  and  look  for  a  better  country.”  Note,  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  should,  of  all  others,  be  careful  to 
avoid  contention.  Ye  shall  riot  be  so,  Luke  22.  26. 
We  have  no  such  custom,  1  Cor.  11.  16.  “Let 
there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee,  who  have 
lived  together  and  loved  one  another,  so  long.” 
Note,  The  remembrance  of  old  friendships  should 
quickly  put  an  end  to  new  quarrels  which  at  any 
time  happen.  (2.)  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
are  brethren,  Heb.  We  are  men  brethren;  a  double 
argument.  [1.]  We  arc  men;  and,  as  men,  we  are 
mortal  creatures,  we  may  die  to-morrow,  and  are 
concerned  to  be  found  in  peace;  we  are  rational 
creatures,  and  should  be  ruled  by  reason.  W e  are 
men,  and  not  brutes,  men,  and  not  children;  we  are 
sociable  creatures,  let  us  be  so  to  the  uttermost. 
[2.]  We  are  brethren.  Men  of  the  same  nature, 
of  the  same  kindred  and  family,  of  the  same  re¬ 
ligion;  companions  in  obedience,  companions  in 
patience.  Note,  The  consideration  of  our  relation 
to  each  other,  as  brethren,  should  always  prevail  to 
moderate  our  passions,  and  either  to  prevent,  or  put 
an  end  to,  our  contentions.  Brethren  should  love 
as  brethren. 

3.  His  proposal  for  peace  was  very  fair.  Many 
■vho  profess  to  be  for  peace,  yet  will  do  nothing  to¬ 
wards  it;  but  Abram  hereby  approved  himself  a 
real  friend  to  peace,  that  he  proposed  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  expedient  for  the  preserving  of  it,  v.  9, 
Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  As  if  he  had  said, 
“Why  should  we  quarrel  for  room,  while  there  is 
room  enough  for  us  both?”  (1.)  He  concludes  that 
they  must  part,  and  is  very  desirous  that  they  should 
part  friends.  Separate  thyself,  I  firay  thee,  from 
me.  What  could  be  expressed  more  affectionately  ? 
He  dpes  not  expel  him,  and  force  him  away,  but 
advises  that  he  should  separate  himself.  Nor  does 
he  charge  him  to  depart,  but  humbly  desires  him  to 


I  withdraw.  Note,  Those  that  have  power  to  com¬ 
mand,  yet,  sometimes,  for  love’s  sake,  and  peact 
sake,  should  rai  her  beseech,  as  Paul  Philemon,  a, 
8,  9.  When  the  great  God  condescends  to  beseech 
us,  we  may  well  afford  to  beseech  one  another,  t< 
be  reconciled,  2  Cor.  5.  20.  (2.)  He  offers  him  a 

sufficient  share  of  the  land  they  were  in.  Though 
God  had  prom  sed  Abram  to  give  this  land  to  his 
seed,  C/7.  12.  7,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  am 
such  promise  was  made  to  Lot,  which  Abram  might 
have  insisted  on,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  Lot;  vet 
he  allows  him  to  come  in  partner  with  him,  and 
tenders  an  equal  share  to  one  that  had  not  an  equal 
right,  and  will  not  make  God’s  promise  to  patronise 
his  quarrel,  nor  under  the  protection  of  that,  put 
any  hardship  upon  his  kinsman.  (3.)  He  giv  es  him 
his  choice,  and  offers  to  take  up  with  his  leavings; 
If  thou  ■ wilt  take  the  left  hand,  I  will  go  to  tht 
right.  There  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  that 
Abram  should  choose  first;  yet  he  recedes  from  his 
right.  Note,  It  is  a  noble  conquest,  to  be  willing  to 
yield  for  peace  sake;  it  is  the  conquest  of  ourselves, 
and  our  own  pride  and  passion,  Matth.  5.  39,  40.  It 
is  not  only  the  punctilios  of  honour,  but  even  interest 
itself,  that,  in  many  cases,  must  be  sacrificed  to 
peace. 

10.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  be¬ 
held  all  die  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well- 
watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  de¬ 
stroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt, 
as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.  1 1 .  Then  Lot 
chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;  and  Lot 
journeyed  east :  and  they  separated  them¬ 
selves  the  one  from  the  other.  12.  Abram 
dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot 
dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitch¬ 
ed  his  tent  toward  Sodom.  13.  But  the 
men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  exceedingly. 

We  have  here  the  choice  that  Lot  made  when 
he  parted  from  Abram;  upon  this  occasion,  one 
would  have  expected,  1.  That  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  unwillingness  to  part  from  Abram,  and 
that,  at  least,  he  should  have  done  it  with  rcluctan- 
cy.  2.  That  he  should  have  been  so  civil  as  to  have 
remitted  the  choice  back  again  to  Abram.  But  we 
find  not  any  instance  of  deference  or  respect  to  his 
uncle,  in  the  whole  management.  Abram  having 
offered  him  the  choice,  without  compliment  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  made  his  election.  Passion  and  sel¬ 
fishness  make  men  rude.  Now,  in  the  choice  which 
Lot  made,  we  may  observe, 

I.  How  much  he  had  an  eye  to  the  goodness  of 
the  land.  He  beho'.d  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  the  flat 
country  in  which  Sodom  stood,  that  it  was  admira¬ 
bly  well  watered  jvery  where,  (and  perhaps  the 
strife  had  been  about  water,  which  made  him  par- 
ticulax-ly  fond  of  the  convenience,)  and  so  Lot  chose 
him  all  that  filain,  v.  10,  11.  That  valley  which 
was  like  the  garden  of  Eden  itself,  now  yielded  him 
a  most  pleasant  prospect;  it  was,  in  his  eye,  beauti 
ful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth;  and 
therefore  he  doubted  not  that  it  would  yield  him  a 
comfortable  settlement,  and  that  in  such  a  fruitful 
soil  he  should  certainly  thrive,  and  grow  very  rich; 
and  this  was  all  he  looked  at.  But  what  came  of  it? 
Why,  the  next  news  we  hear  of  him,  is,  that  he  is 
in  the  briers  among  them,  he  and  his  carried  cap¬ 
tive;  while  he  lived  among  them,  he  vexed  his 
righteous  soul  with  their  conversation,  and  nevej 
had  a  good  day  with  them,  till,  at  last,  God  fired,  tin 
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town  oyer  his  head,  and  forced  him  to  the  mountain 
for  safety,  who  chose  the  plain  for  wealth  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Note,  Sensual  choices  are  sinful  choices,  and 
seldom  speed  well.  Those  who  in  choosing  rela¬ 
tions,  callings,  dwellings,  or  settlements,  are  guided 
md  governed  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of 
die  eye,  or  the  pride  of  life,  and  consult  not  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  souls  and  their  religion,  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  God’s  presence  with  them,  nor  his  blessing 
tpon  them,  but  are  commonly  disappointed  even  in 
that  which  they  principally  aimed  at,  and  miss  of 
that  which  they  promised  themselves  satisfaction  in. 
In  all  our  choices,  this  principle  should  over-rule  us, 
That  this  is  the  best  for  us,  which  is  best  for  our 
sou’s. 

II.  How  little  he  considered  the  badness  of  the 
mhabitants.  But  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked , 
r.  13.  Note,  1.  Though  all  are  sinners,  yet  some 
are  greater  sinners  than  others;  the  men  of  Sodom 
were  sinners  of  the  first  magnitude,  shiners  before 
'he  I. or  cl,  that  is,  impudent  daring  sinners ;  they'  were 
so,  to  a  proverb;  hence  we  read  of  those  that  declare 
their  sin  a§  Sodom,  they  hide  it  not,  Isa.  3.  9.  2. 

fuat  some  sinners  are  the  worse  for  living  in  a  good 
and.  So  the  Sodomites  were;  for  this  was  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  Sodom,  pride,  fullness  of  bread,  and  abun- 
lance  of  idleness  ;  and  all  these  were  supported  by 
the  great  plenty  their  country  afforded,  Ezek.  16. 
4-9.  Thus  the  prosperity  of  fools  destroys  them. 
3.  That  God  often  gives  great  plenty  to  great  sin¬ 
ners.  Filthy  Sodomites  dwell  in  a  city,  a  fruitful 
plain,  while  faithful  Abram  and  his  pious  family 
dwell  in  tents  upon  the  barren  mountains.  4. 
When  wickedness  is  come  to  the  height,  ruin  is  not 
f  ir  off.  Abounding  sins  are  sure  presages  of  ap¬ 
proaching  judgments.  Now  Lot’s  coming  to  dwell 
among  the  Sodomites  may  be  considered,  (1. )  As 
a  great  mercy  to  them,  and  a  likely  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  repentance;  for  now  they  had  a  pro¬ 
phet  among  them,  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness; 
if  they  had  hearkened  to  him,  they  might  have 
been  reformed,  and  the  ruin  prevented.  Note,  God 
sends  preachers,  before  he  sends  destroyers;  for  he 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish.  (2.)  Asa 
great  affliction  to  Lot,  who  was  not  only  grieved  to 
see  their  wickedness,  (2  Pet.  2.  7,  8.)  but  was  mo¬ 
lested  and  persecuted  by  them,  because  he  would 
not  do  as  they  did.  Note,  It  has  often  been  the 
vexatious  lot  of  good  men,  to  live  among  wicked 
neighbours,  to  sojourn  in  Mesech,  (Ps.  120.  5.)  and 
it  cannot  but  be  the  more  grievous,  if,  as  Lot  here, 
they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves  by  an  unad- 
viscd  choice. 

14.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  af¬ 
ter  that  Lot  was  separated  front  him,  Lift 
up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place 
where  thou  art,  north-ward,  and  south-ward, 
and  east-ward,  and  west-ward :  1 5.  For 

all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  1 6.  And  I 
will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth : 
to  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 

1 7.  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I 
will  give  it  unto  thee.  18.  Then  Abram  re¬ 
moved  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  the 
plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and 
built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  a  gracious  visit 
fhich  God  made  to  Abram,  to  confirm  the  promise 
•n  him  and  his.  Observe, 


I.  When  it  was  that  God  renewed  and  ratifaet 
the  promise ;  after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him 
that  is,  1.  After  the  quarrel  was  over;  for  those  aw 
best  prepared  for  the  visits  of  divine  grace,  whos< 
spirits  are  calm  and  sedate,  and  not  ruffled  with  any 
passion.  2.  After  Abram’s  humble  self-denyim 
condescensions  to  Let  for  the  preserving  of  peace;  ' 
was  then  that  God  came  to  him  with  this  token  of 
his  favour.  Note,  God  will  abundantly  make  up  ii 
spiritual  peace,  what  we  lose  for  the  preserving  of 
neighbourly  peace.  When  Abram  had  willingly 
offered  Lot  one  half  of  his  right,  God  came,  anc 
confirmed  the  whole  to  him.  3.  After  he  had  lost 
the  comfortable  society  of  his  kinsman,  by  whose 
departure  his  hands  were  weakened,  and  his  heart 
saddened;  then  God  came  to  him  with  these  good 
words,  and  comfortable  words.  Note,  Communion 
with  God  may,  at  any  time,  serve  to  make  up  the 
want  of  conversation  with  our  friends;  when  our  re¬ 
lations  are  separated  from  us,  yet  God  is  not.  4. 
After  Lot  had  chosen  that  pleasant,  fruitful  vale, 
and  was  gone  to  take  possession  of  it;  lest  Abram 
should  be  tempted  to  envy  him,  and  to  repent  that 
hehadghen  him  the  choice,  God  comes  to  him, 
and  assures  him  that  what  he  had,  should  remain  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  so  that  though  Lot  per¬ 
haps  had  the  better  land,  yet  Abram  had  the  better 
title ;  Lot  had  the  paradise,  such  as  it  was,  but 
Abram  had  the  promise;  and  the  event  soon  made 
it  appear  that,  however  it  seemed  now,  Abram  had 
really  the  better  part.  See  Job  22.  20.  Gcd  own¬ 
ed  Abram  after  his  sti'ife  with  Lot,  as  the  churches 
did  Paul  after  his  strife  with  Barnabas,  Acts  15. 

39,  40. 

II.  The  promises  themselves  which  God  now 
comforted  and  enriched  Abram  with.  Two  things 
he  assures  him  of;  a  good  land,  and  a  numerous  £ 
issue  to  enjoy  it. 

1.  Here  is  the  grant  of  a  good  land,  a  land  famous 
above  all  lands,  for  it  was  to  lie  the  holy  land,  and 
Immanuel’s  land;  this  is  the  land  here  spoken  of. 
(1.)  God  here  shows  Abram  the  land,  as  he  had 
promised,  ( ch .  12.  1.)  and  afterward  he  showed  it 
to  Moses  from  the  top  of  Pisgali.  Lot  had  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  the  plain  of  Jordan,  (v.  10.) 
and  he  was  gone  to  enjoy  what  he  saw:  “Come,” 
says  God  to  Abram.  “  now  lift  thou  up  thine  eyes, 
and  look,  and  see  thine  own.''1  Note,  That  which 
God  has  to  show  us,  is  infinitely  better  and  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  any  thing  that  the  world  has  to  offer  to 
our  view.  The  prospects  of  an  eye  of  faith  are 
much  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  those  of  an  eye 
of  sense.  Those  for  whom  the  heavenly  Canaan  is 
designed  in  the  other  world,  have  sometimes,  by- 
faith,  a  comfortable  prospect  of  it  in  their  present 
state;  for  we  look  at  the  things  that  are  not  seen. 
as  real,  though  distant.  (2. )  He  secures  this  land 
to  him  and  his  seed  for  ever  ;  (y.  15.)  To  thee  will  1 
give  it :  and  again  (y.  17.)  I  will  give  it  unto  thee  ; 
every  repetition  of  the  promise  is  a  ratification  of  it. 

To  thee  and  thy  seed,  not  to  Lot  and  his  seed;  they 
were  not  to  have  their  inheritance  in  this  land,  and 
therefore  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  he  should 
be  separated  from  Abram  first,  and  then  the  grant 
should  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  seed;  thus  God 
often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  makes  men’s  sins 
and  follies  subservient  to  his  own  wise  and  holy  coun¬ 
sels.  To  thee  and  thy  seed  ;  to  thee,  to  sojourn  as  a 
stranger;  to  thy  seed,  to  dwell  and  rule  in  as  proprie¬ 
tors.  7’o  thee,  that  is,  to  thy  seed.  The  granting 
it  to  him  and  his  for  ever,  intimates  that  it  was 
typical  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  which  is  given  to 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abram  for  ever,  Heb.  11.  14. 

(3.)  He  gives  him  livery  and  seisin  of  it,  though  it 
was  a  reversion,  v.  17,  “  Arise,  walk  through  the 
land.  Pinter  and  take  possession,  survey  the  par 
cels,  and  it  will  appear  better  than  upon  a  distani 
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prospect.”  Note,  God  is  willing  more  abundantly 
to  show  to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of 
nis  covenant,  and  the  inestim:  ble  worth  of  covenant- 
blessings.  Go,  walk  about  Zion,  Ps.  48.  12. 

2.  Here  is  the  promise  of  a  numerous  issue  to  re¬ 
plenish  this  good  land,  so  that  it  should  never  be  1 
lost  for  want  of  heirs,  v.  16,  I  will  make  thy  seed  as 
the  dust  o/  the  earth,  that  is,  “  They  shall  increase 
incredibly,  and,  take  them  altogether,  they  shall  be 
such  a  great  multitude  as  no  man  can  number.” 
They  were  so  in  Sodom’s  time,  1  Kings  4.  20.  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Israel  were  many  as  the  sand  which  is  by 
the  sea  in  multitude.  This  God  here  gives  him  the 
promise  of.  Note,  The  same  God  that  provides  the 
inheritance,  provides  the  heirs.  Pie  that  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  holy  land,  prepares  the  holy  seed;  he  that 
gives  glory,  gives  grace  to  make  meet  for  glory. 

Lastly,  W e  are  told  what  Abram  did,  when  God  I 
had  thus  confirmed  the  promise  to  him,  v.  12.  1. 

He  removed  his  tent.  God  bid  him  walk  through 
the  land,  that  is,  “  Do  not  think  of  fixing  in  it,  but 
expect  to  be  always  unsettled,  and  walking  through 
it  to  a  better  Canaan:”  in  compliance  with  God’s 
will  herein,  he  removes  his  tent,  conforming  himself 
to  the  condition  of  a  pilgrim.  2.  He  builded  there 
tn  altar,  in  token  of  hi-  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 
Kind  visit  he  had  made  him.  Note,  When  God 
meets  us  with  gracious  promises,  he  expects  that  we 
should  attend  with  our  humble  praises. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

I’Ve  have  four  things  in  the  story  of  this  chapter.  I.  A  war 
with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  allies,  v.  1 .  .11.  II.  The 
captivity  of  Lot  in  that  war,  v.  12.  III.  Abram’s  rescue 
of  Lot  from  that  captivity,  with  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  the  conquerors,  v.  13.. 16.  IV.  Abram’s  return 
from  that  expedition,  (v.  17.)  with  an  account  of  what  | 
passed,  1.  Between  him  and  the  king  of  Salem,  v.  IS  .  .  20. 
2.  Between  him  and  the  king  of  Sodom,  v.  21  .  .  24.  So 
that  here  we  have  that  promise  to  Abram,  in  part,  fulfill¬ 
ed,  that  God  would  make  his  name  great.  % 

1 .  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
x\  Amraphel  king  of  Shmar,  Ariocii 
king  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal  king  of  nations ;  2.  That  these 
made  war  with  Berah  king  of  Sodom,  and 
with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king 
of  Admah,  andShemeber  king  of  Zeboiim, 
and  the  king  of  Bela,  which  is  Zoar.  3. 
All  these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  the  salt-sea.  4.  Twelve 
years  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  year  they  rebelled.  5.  And  in 
the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer, 
and  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  and  smote 
the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  and 
the  Zuzims  in  Ham,  and  the  Emims  in 
Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  6.  And  theHoritesin 
their  mount  Seir,  unto  El-paran,  which  zb  by 
the  wilderness.  7.  And  they  returned,  and 
came  to  En-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and 
smote  all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon- 
tamar.  8.  And  there  went  out  the  king  of 
Sodom,  and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the 
king  of  Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim, 
and  the  king  of  Bela;  (the  same  is  Zoar.;) 
and  they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale 
■>f  Siddim  :  9.  With  Chedorlaomer  the  king 


9  ; 

|  of  Elam,  and  with  Tidal  king  of  nauo.s 
and  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioci- 
king  of  Ellasar;  four  kings  with  five.  10 
And  the  vale  of  Siddim  teas  full  of  slime 
pits  ;  and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah  fled,  and  fell  there  ;  and  they  that  re¬ 
mained  fled  to  the  mountain.  1 1 .  And  they 
took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  all  their  victuals,  and  went  their  way. 
12.  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram’s  brother’s 
son,  who  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods, 
and  departed. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  first  war  that 
ever  we  read  of  in  scripture,  which  (though  the 
Ware  of  the  nations  make  the  greatest  figure  in  his¬ 
tory,  we  had  not  had  the  record  of,  if  Abram  and 
Lot  had  not  been  concerned  in  it.  Now  concerning 
this  war,  we  may  observe, 

I.  The  parties  engaged  in  it.  The  invaders  were 
four  kings;  two  of  them  no  less  than  kings  of  Shinai 
and  Elam,  that  is,  Chaldea  and  Persia;  yet,  proba¬ 
bly,  not  the  sovereign  princes  of  those  great  king¬ 
doms  in  their  own  persons,  but  either  officers  undei 
them,  or  rather  the  heads  and  leaders  of  some  colo¬ 
nies  which  came  out  of  those  great  nations,  and  set¬ 
tled  themselves  near  Sodom,  but  retained  the  name* 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  had  their  original. 
The  invaded  were  the  kings  of  ’  five  cities  that  laj 
near  together  in  the  plain  of  Jordan;  Sodom;  Go¬ 
morrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar.  Four  of  them 
are  named,  but  not  the  fifth,  the  king  of  Bela:eithgr 
because  he  was  much  more  mean  and  inconsidei  a- 
ble,  or  because  he  was  much  more  wicked  and  in¬ 
glorious,  than  the  rest,  and  worthy  to  be  forgotten. 

II.  The  occasion  of  this  war  was,  the  revolt  of 
the  five  kings  from  under  the  government  of  Che¬ 
dorlaomer.  Twelve  years  they  served  hi  m.  Snv  11 
joy  had  they  of  their  fruitful  land,  while  thus  they 
were  tributaries  to  a  foreign  power,  arid  could  not 
call  what  they  had  their  own.  Rich  countries  are 
a  desirable  prey,  and  idle  luxurious  countries  are 
an  easy  prey,  to  growing  greatness.  The  Sodom¬ 
ites  were  the  posterity  of  Canaan  whom  Noah  had 
pi'onounced  a  servant  to  Shem,  from  whom  Elam 
descended;  thus  soon  did  that  prophecy  begin  to  be 
fulfilled.  In  the  13th  year,  beginning  to  be  weary 
of  their  subjection,  they  rebelled,  denied  their  tri¬ 
bute,  and  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  re¬ 
trieve  their  ancient  liberties.  In  the  14th  year,  after 
some  pause  and  preparation,  Chedorlaomer,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  allies,  set  himself  to  chastise  the 
rebels,  to  reduce  the  revolters;  and,  since  he  could 
not  have  it  otherwise,  to  fetch  his  tribute  from  them 
upon  the  point  of  his  sword.  Note,  Pride,  covet¬ 
ousness,  and  ambition,  are  the  lusts  from  whic  h 
wars  and  fighting  come.^  To  those  insatiable  idols, 
the  blood  of  thousands  lias  been  sacrificed. 

III.  The  progress  and  success  of  the  war.  The 
four  kings  laid  the  neighbouring  country  waste,  and 
enriched  themselves  with  the  spoil  of  them,  v.  5..: 
7,  upon  the  alarm  of  which,  it  had  been  the  wisdom 
of  the  king  6f  Sodom  to  submit,  and  desire  cond  - 
tions  of  peace;  for  how  could  he  grapple  with  :  n 
enemy  thus  flushed  with  victory?  But  he  would 
rather  venture  the  utmost  extremity  than  yield,  :  ml 
it  sped  accordingly;  Quos  Deus  aestrue't,  cos  d<- 
mentat — Those  whom  God  means  to  destroy ,  he  dt 
livers  up  to  infatuation. 

1.  The  forces  of  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  all  *  ■ 
were  routed;  and,  it  should  seem,  many  of  then 
perished  in  the  slime-pits,  who  had  escaped  i!. 
sword,  x1.  10.  In  all  places,  we  are  surround,.  ■ 
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with  deaths  of  various  kinds,  especially  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

2.  The  cities  were  plundered,  v.  11.  All  the 
goods  of  Sodom,  and  particularly  their  stores  and 
provisions  of  victuals,  were  carried  off  by  the  con¬ 
querors.  Note,  When  men  abuse  the  gifts  of  a 
bountiful  providence  to  gluttony  and  excess,  it  is  just 
with  God,  and  his  usual  way,  by  some  judgment  or 
other,  to  strip  them  of  that  which  they  have  so 
abused,  Hos.  2.  8,  9. 

3.  Lot  was  carried  captive,  v.  12.  They  took 

Lot  among  the  rest,  and  his  goods.  Now  Lot  may 
here  be  considered,  (1.)  As  sharing  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours  in  this  common  calamity.  Though  he  was 
himself  a  righteous  man,  and  (which  here  is  ex¬ 
pressly  noticed)  Abram’s  brother’s  son,  yet  he  Was 
involved  with  the  rest  in  this  trouble.  Note,  [1.] 
All  things  come  alike  to  all,  Eccl.  9.  2.  The  best 
of  men  cannot  promise  themselves  to  be  exempted 
from  the  greatest  troubles  in  this  life;  neither  our 
own  piety,  nor  our  relation  to  those  who  are  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  heaven,  will  be  our  security,  when  God’s 
judgments  are  abroad.  [2.  ]  Many  an  honest  man 
fares  the  worse  for  his  wicked  neighbours;  it  is 
therefore  our  wisdom  to  separate  ourselves,  or,  at 
least,  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  them,  2  Cor.  6. 
17,  and  so  deliver  ourselves,  Rev.  18.  4.  (2.)  As 

smarting  for  the  foolish  choice  he  made  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  here:  this  is  plainly  intimated  here,  when  it  is 
^aid,  They  took  Abram's  brother's  son,  who  dwelt 
in  Sodom.  So  near  a  relation  of  Abram  should 
have  been  a  companion  and  disciple  of  Abram,  and 
should  have  abode  by  his  tents;  but  if  he  choose  to 
dwell  in  Sodom,  he  must  thank  himself,  if  he  share 
in  Sodom’s  calamities.  Note,  When  we  go  out  of 
the  way  of  our  duty,  we  put  ourselves  from  under 
God’s  protection,  and  cannot  expect  that  the  choi¬ 
ces  which  are  made  by  our  lusts,  should  issue  to  our 
comfort.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  their  taking 
Lot’s  goods,  those  goods  which  had  occasioned  his 
contest  with  Abram,  and  his  separation  from  him. 
Note,  It  is  just  with  God  to  deprive  us  of  those  en¬ 
joyments  by  which  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
oe  deprived  of  our  enjoyment  of  him. 

13.  And  there  came  one  that  had  es¬ 
caped,  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew ;  for 
he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  the  Amo- 
rite,  brother  of  Eshcol,  and  brother  of 
Aner:  and  these  were  confederate  with 
Abram.  1 4.  And  when  Abram  heard  that 
his  brother  was  taken  captive,  he  armed 
his  trained  servants,. born  in  his  own  house, 
three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued 
thsvi  unto  Dan.  1 5.  And  he  divided  him¬ 
self  against  them,  he  and  his  servants,  by 
night,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them 
unto  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus.  16.  And  he  brought  back  all 
i  he  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  bro- 
iher  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the  women 
also,  and  the  people. 

W c  have  here  an  account  of  the  only  military  ac¬ 
tion  we  ever  find  Abram  engaged  in;  and  this  he 
was  prompted  to  not  by  his  avarice  or  ambition, 
but  purely  by  a  principle  of  charity;  it  was  not  to 
enrich  himself,  but  to  help  his  friend.  Never  was 
any  military  expedition  undertaken,  prosecuted, 
and  finished,  more  honourably  than  this  of  Abram’s. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  tidings  brought  him  of  his  kinsman’s  dis¬ 
tress  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  he  now  so¬ 


journed  not  far  off)  that  he  might  be  a  very  pre¬ 
sent  help.  1.  He  is  here  called  Abram  the  Hebrew, 
that  is,  the  son  and  follower  of  Heber,  in  whose  fa¬ 
mily  the  profession  of  the  true  religion  was  kept  up 
in  that  degenerate  age.  Abram  herein  acted  like  a 
Hebrew — in  a  manner  not  unworthy  the  name  and 
character  of  a  religious  professor.  2.  The  tidings 
were  brought  by  one  that  had  escaped  with  his  life 
for  a  prey.  Probably,  he  was  a  Sodomite,  and  as 
bad  as  the  worst  of  them;  yet,  knowing  Abram’s 
relation  to  Lot,  and  concern  for  him,  he  implores 
his  help,  and  hopes  to  speed  for  Lot’s  sake.  Note, 
The  worst  of  men,  in  the  day  of  their  trouble,  wiR 
be  glad  to  claim  acquaintance  with  those  that  are 
wise  and  good,  and  so  get  an  interest  in  them.  The 
rich  man  in  hell,  called  Abram  Father ;  and  the 
foolish-  virgins  make  court  to  the  wise  for  a  share 
of  their  oil. 

II.  The  preparations  he  made  for  this  expedition. 
The  cause  was  plainly  good,  his  call  to  engage  in  it 
was  clear;  and  therefore,  with  all  speed,  lie  armed 
his  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  house,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  A  great  family, 
but  a  small  army,  about  as  many  as  Gideon’s  that 
routed  the  Midianites,  Judg.  7.  7.  He  drew  out  his 
trained  servants,  or  his  catechised  servants,  not  only 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  which  was  then  far 
short  of  the  pei-fection  which  later  and  worse  ages 
have  improved  it  to,  but  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  religion;  for  Abi'am  commanded  his  household 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  This  shows  that 
Abram  was,  1.  A  great  man,  who  had  so  many  ser¬ 
vants  depending  upon  him,  and  employed  by  him ; 
which  was  not  only  his  strength  and  honour,  but 
gave  him  a  great  opportunity  of  doing  good,  which 
is  all  that  is  truly  valuable  and  desirable  in  great 
places  and  great  estates.  2.  A  good  man,  who  not 
only  served  God  himself,  but  instructed  all  about 
him  in  the  service  of  God.  Note,  Those  that  have 
^great  families,  have  not  only  many  bodies,  but  many 
*souls  beside  their  own,  to  take  care  of  and  provide 

for.  Those  that  would  be  found  the  followers  of 
Abram,  must  see  that  their  seiwants  be  catechised 
servants.  3.  A  wise  man;  for  though  he  was  a  man 
of  peace,  yet  he  disciplined  his  servants  for  war, 
not  knowing  what  occasion  he  might  have,  some 
time  or  other,  so  to  employ  them.  Note,  Though 
our  holy  religion  teaches  us  to  be  for  peace,  yet  it 
does  not  forbid  us  to  provide  for  war. 

III.  His  allies  and  confederates  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  prevailed  with  his  neighbours,  Aner , 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  (with  whom  he  kept  up  a  fair 
correspondence,)  to  go  along  with  him.  It  was  his 
prudence  thus  to  strengthen  his  own  ti'oops  with 
their  auxiliary  forces;  and,  probably,  they  saw 
themselves  concerned,  in  interest,  to  act,  as  they 
could,  against  this  formidable  power,  lest  their  own 
turn  should  be  next.  Note,  1.  It  is  our  wisdom  and 
duty  to  behave  ourselves  so  respectfully  and  obli¬ 
gingly  towards  all  men,  as  that,  whenever  there  is 
occasion,  they  may  be  willing  and  ready  to  do  us  a 
kindness.  2.  Those  who  depend  on  God’s  help, 
yet,  in  times  of  distress,  ought  to  make  use  of  men’s 
help,  as  Providence  offers  it;  else  they  tempt  God. 

IV.  His  courage  and  conduct  were  very  remai’k- 
able.  1.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bravery  in  the 
entei-pi’ise  itself,  considering  the  disadvantages  he 
lay  under.  What  could  one  family  of  husbandmen 
and  shepherds  do  against  the  armies  of  four  princes, 
who  now  came  fi’esh  from  blood  and  victoiy?  It 
was  not  a  vanquished,  but  a  victorious  amiy,  that 
he  was  to  pursue;  nor  was  he  constrained  by  neces¬ 
sity  to  this  daring  attempt,  but  moved  to  it  by  gene- 
l-osity;  so  that,  all  things  considei'ed,  it  was,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  gi-eat  an  instance  of  true  couragt 
as  ever  Alexander  or  Casar  was  celebrated  fox 
Note,  Religion  tends  to  make  men,  not  coward, 
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but  truly  valiant.  The  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion. 
Che  true  Christian  is  the  true  hero.  2.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  policy  in  the  management  of  it. 
Abram  was  no -stranger  to  the  stratagems  of  war; 
he  divided  himself,  as  Gideon  did  his  little  army, 
Judg.  7.  16,  that  he  might  come  upon  the  enemy 
from  several  quarters  at  once,  and  so  make  his  few 
seem  a  great  many;  he  made  his  attack  by  night, 
that  he  might  surprise  them.  Note,  Honest  policy 
is  a  good  friend  both  to  our  safety,  and  to  our  use¬ 
fulness.  The  serpent’s  head  (provided  it  he  nothing 
akin  to  the  old  serpent)  may  well  become  a  good 
Christian’s  body,  especially  if  it  have  a  dove’s  eye 
In  it,  Matt.  10.  16. 

V.  His  suecfcs  was  very  considerable,  v.  15,  16. 
He  defeated  his  enemies,  and  rescued  his  friends; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  he  sustained  any  loss.  Note, 
Those  that  venture  in  a  good  cause,  with  a  good 
heart,  are  under  the  special  protection  of  a  good 
God,  and  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  good  issue. 
Again,  It  is  all  one  with  the  Lord  to  save  by  many 
or  by  few,  1  Sam.  14.  6.  Observe, 

1.  He  rescued  his  kinsman;  twice  hei'c  he  is  call¬ 
ed  his  brother  Lot;  the  remembrance' of  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  was  between  them,  both  by  nature  and 
grace,  made  him  forget  the  little  quarrel  that  had 
been  between  them,  in  which  Lot  had  by  no  means 
acted  well  towards  Abram.  Justly  might  Abram 
have  upbraided  Lot  with  his  folly  in  quarrelling  with 
him  and  removing  from  him,  and  have  told  him 
that  he  was  well  enough  serv  ed,  he  might  have 
inown  when  he  was  well  off:  but,  in  the  charitable 
breast  of  pious  Abram,  it  is  all  forgiven  and  for¬ 
gotten;  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  to  give  a  real 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation.  Note, 
(1.)  We  ought  to  be  ready,  whenever  it  is  in  the 
power  of  our  hands,  to  succour  and  relieve  those 
that  are  in  distress,  especially  our  relations  and 
friends.  A  brother  is  born  for  adversity,  Prov.  17. 
17.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  (2. )  Though 
others  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  to  us,  yet 
we  must  not  therefore  deny  our  duty  to  them. 
Some  have  said  that  they  can  more  easily  forgive 
their  enemies  than  their  friends:  but  we  shall  see 
ourselves  obliged  to  forgive  both,  if  we  consider, 
not  only  that  our  God,  when  we  were  enemies,  re¬ 
conciled  us,  but  also  that  he  passeth  by  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage,  Mic.  7.  18. 

2.  He  rescued  the  rest  of  the  captives,  for  Lot’s 
sake;  though  they  were  strangers  to  him,  and  such 
as  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  at  all;  nay,  though 
they  were  Sodomites,  sinpers  before  the  Lord  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  though,  probably,  he  might  have 
recovered  Lot  alone  by  ransom;  yet  he  brought 
back  all  the  women  and  the  people,  and  their  goods, 
v.  16.  Note,  As  we  have  opportunity,  we  must  do 
good  to  dl  men.  Our  charity  must  be  extensive, 
as  opportunity  offers  itself.  Wherever  God  gives 
life,  we  must  not  grudge  the  help  we  can  give  to 
support  it.  God  does  good  to  the  just  and  unjust, 
and  so  must  we,  Matt.  5.  45.  This  victory  which 
Abram  obtained  over  the  kings,  the  prophet  seems 
to  refer  to,  Isa.  41.  2,  Who  raised  n/i  the  righteous 
tnan  from  the  east,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings? 
And  Some  suggest  that  as  before,  he  had  a  title  to 
this  land  by  grant,  so  now,  by  conquest. 

17.  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 
meet  him,  after  his  return  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Chedorlaomer  and  of  the  kings  that 
icere  with  him,  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king’s  dale.  18.  And  Mel- 
chizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine:  and  he  •was  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God.  19.  And  he  blessed 


|  him,  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  (he  most 
high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  : 
20.  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God, 
which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into 
thy  hand.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all. 

This  paragraph  begins  with  the  mention  of  the 
respect  which  the  king  of  Sodom  paid  to  Abram,  at 
his  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings;  but  be¬ 
fore  a  particular  account  is  given  of  that,  the  story 
of  Melchizedek  is  briefly  related.  Concerning 
whom,  observe, 

1.  Who  he  was.  He  was  king  of  Salem  and  fries i 
of  the  most  high  God;  and  other  glorious  things  are 
said  of  him,  Heb.  •  7.  1,  &c.  1.  The  rabbins,  and 

most  of  our  rabbinical  writers,  conclude  that  Mel¬ 
chizedek  was  Shcm  the  son  of  Noah,  who  was  kiiTg 
and  priest  to  those  that  descended  from  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patriarchal  model.  But  this  is  not 
at  all  probable;  for  why  should  his  name  be  chang¬ 
ed?  And  how  came  he  to  settle  in  Canaan?  2. 
Many  Christian  writers  have  thought  that  this  was 
an  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself,  our  Lord 
Jesus,  known  to  Abram,  at  this  time,  by  this  name, 
as,  afterward,  Hagar  called  him  by  another  name, 
ch.  16.  13-  He  appeared  to  him  as  a  righteous  king, 
owning  a  righteous  cause,  and  giving  peace.  It  is 
hard  to  think  that  any  mere  man  should  be  said  to 
be  without  father,  without  mother,  and  without 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end 
of  life,  Heb.  7.  3.  It  Is  witnessed  of  Melchizedek, 
that  he  liveth,  and  that  he  abideth  a  priest  continu¬ 
ally,  v.  3,  8;  nay,  v.  13,  14,  the  apostle  makes  him 
of  whom  these  things  are  spoken,  to  be  our  Lord 
who  sprang  out  of  Judah.  It  is  likewise  hard  to 
think  that  any  mere  man  should,  at  this  time,  be 
greater  than  Abram  in  the  things  of  God,  and  that 
Christ  should  be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  airy  mere 
man,  and  that  any  human  priesthood  should  so  far 
excel  that  of  Aaron  as  it  is  certain  that  Melchize- 
dek’s  did.  3.  The  most  received  opinion  is,  that 
Melchizedek  was  a  Canaanite  prince,  that  reigned 
in  Salem,  and  kept  up  the  true  religion  there;  but 
if  so,  why  he  should  occur  here  only  in  all  the 
story  of  Abram,  why  Abram  should  have  altars  of 
his  own,  and  not  attend  the  altars  of  his  neighbour 
Melchizedek  who  was  greater  than  lie,  seems  un¬ 
accountable.  Mr.  Gregory  of  Oxford  tells  us,  that 
the  Arabic  Catena,  which  he  builds  much  upon  the 
authority  of,  gives  this  account  of  Melchizedek: 
That  he  was  the  son  of  Heraclim,  the  son  of  Pci  eg, 
the  son  of  Flier,  and  that  his  mother’s  name  was 
Salathiel,  the  daughter  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Ja- 
nheth,  the  son  of  Noah. 

*  II.  What  he  did.  1.  He  brought  forth  bread 
and  wine,  for  the  refreshment  of  Abram  and  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  in  congratulation  of  their  victory.  This 
lie  did  as  a  king,  teaching  us  to  do  good  and  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  to  be  given  to  hospitality,  according 
to  our  ability;  and  representing  the  spiritual  provi¬ 
sions  of  strength  and  comfort  which  Christ  has  laid 
up  for  us  in  the  covenant  of  grace  for  our  refresh¬ 
ment,  when  we  are  wearied  with  our  spiritual  con¬ 
flicts.  2.  As  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  he  blessed 
Abram,  which  we  may  suppose  a  greater  refresh¬ 
ment  to  Abram  than  his  bread  and  wine  were. 
Thus  God,  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  has  sent 
him  to  bless  us,  as  one  having  authority;  and  those 
whom  he  blesses,  are  blessed  indeed.  Christ  went 
to  heaven  when  he  was  blessing  his  disciples,  Luke 
1  24.  51,  for  that  is  it  which  he  ever  lives  to  do. 

III.  What  he  said,  v.  19,  20.  Two  things  were 
said  by  him,  1.  He  blessed  Abram  from  God,  v.  19, 
Blessed  be  Abram,  blessed  of  the  most  high  God. 
Observe  the  titles  he  here  gives  to  God,  which  are 
■  very  glorious:  (1.)  The  most  high  God,  which  be 
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speaks  his  absolute  perfections  in  himself,  and  his 
sovereign  dominion  over  all  the  creatures;  he  is 
King  of  kings.  Note,  It  will  greatly  help  both  our 
faith  and  our  reverence  in  prayer,  to  eye  God  as 
the  most  high  God,  and  to  call  him  so.  (2.)  Pos¬ 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  is,  rightful  Owner, 
and  sovereign  Lord,  of  all  the  creatures;  because 
he  made  them.  This  bespeaks  him  a  great  God, 
and  greatly  to  be  praised,  Ps.  24.  1,  and  them  a 
happy  people  who  have  an  interest  in  his  favour 
and  love.  2.  He  blessed  God  for  Abram,  v.  20, 
and  biessed  be  the  most  high  God.  Note,  (1.)  In 
all  our  prayers,  we  must  praise  God,  and  join  Hal¬ 
lelujahs  with  all  cur  Hosannahs.  These  are  the 
spiritual  sacrifices  we  must  offer  up  daily,  and  upon 
particular  occasions.  (2.)  God,  as  the  most  high 
Si od,  must  have  the  glory  of  all  our  victories,  Exod. 
17.  15.  1  Sam.  7.  10,  12.  Judg.  5.  1,  2.  2  Chron.  20. 
21.  In  them  he  shows  himself  higher  than  our  ene¬ 
mies,  Exod.  18.  11,  and  higher  than  we;  for  without 
him  we  could  do  nothing.  (3.)  We  ought  to  give 
thanks  for  others’  mercies  as  for  our  own;  triumph¬ 
ing  with  them  that  triumph.  (4.)  Jesus  Christ,  our 
great  High-Priest,  is  the  Mediator  both  of  our 
prayers  and  praises,  and  not  only  offers  up  our’s, 
Dut  his  own  for  us.  See  Luke  10.  21. 

IV.  What  was  done  to  him.  Abram  gave  him 
tithes  of  all,  that  is,  of  the  spoils,  Heb.  7.  4.  This 
ouiy  be  looked  upon,  1.  As  a  gratuity  presented  to 
Melchizedek,  by  way  of  return  for  his  tokens  of  re¬ 
spect  Note,  They  that  receive  kindness,  should 
show  kindness.  Gratitude  is  one 'of  nature’s  laws. 
2.  As  an  offering  vowed  and  dedicated  to  the  most 
high  God,  and  therefore  put  into  the  hands  of  Mcl- 
chizedek  his  priest.  Note,  (1.)  When  wc  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  signal  mercy  from  God,  it  is  very  fit 
that  we  should  express  our  thankfulness  by  some 
special  act  of  pious  charity.  God  must  always  have 
his  dues  out  of  our  substance;  especially  when,  by 
any  particular  providence,  he  has  either  preserved 
or  increased,  it  to  us.  (2. )  That  the  tenth  of  our  in¬ 
crease  is  a  very  fit  proportion  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  service  of  his  sanctuary. 
(3.)  That  Jesus  Christ,  our  great  Melchizedek,  is 
to  have  homage  done  him,  and  to  be  humbly  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  one  of  us  as  our  King  and  Priest; 
and  not  only  the  tithe  of  all,  but  all  wc  have,  must 
be  surrendered  and  given  up  to  him. 

21.  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto 
Abram,  Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyself.  22.  And  Abram  said  to 
the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand 
unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  23.  That  I  will 
not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latch¬ 
et,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is 
thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made 
Abram  rich:  24.  Save  only  that  which  the 
young  men  have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of 
the  men  which  went  with  me,  Aner,Eshcol, 
and  Mamre ;  let  them  take  their  portion. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  what  passed  between 
Abram  and  the  king  of  Sodom,  who  succeeded  him 
that  fell  in  the  battle,  v.  10,  and  thought  himself 
obliged  to  do  this  honour  to  Abram,  in  return  for 
the  good  services  he  had  done  him. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  king  of  Sodom’s  grateful  offer  to  Abram, 
v.  21,  Give  me  the  soul,  and  take  thou  the  substance : 
so  the  Hebrew  reads  it.  Here  he  fairly  begs  the 
persons,  but  as  freely  bestows  the  goods  on  Abram. 
Note,  1,  Where  a  right  is  dubious  and  divided,  it 


is  wisdom  to  compound  the  matter  by  mutual  edn 
cessions  rather  than  to  contend.  The  king  of  Sodon 
had  an  original  right  both  to  the  persons  and  to  tl' 
goods,  and  it  would  bear  a  debate  whether  Abram’ 
acquired  right  by  rescue  would  supersede  his  title, 
and  extinguish  it;  but,  to  prevent  all  quarrels,  the 
king  of  Sodom  makes  this  fair  proposal.  2.  Grati¬ 
tude  teaches  us  to  recompense  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  those  that  have  undergone  fatigues,  run  ha¬ 
zards,  and  been  at  expense,  for  our  service  and  be¬ 
nefit.  11  ho  goes  a  warfare  at  his  oven  charges?  1 
Cor.  9.  7.  Soldiers  purchase  their  pay  dearer  than 
any  labourers,  and  are  well  worthy  of  it,  because 
they  expose  their  liv  es. 

II.  Abram’s  generous  refusal  of  this  offer.  He 
not  only  resigned  the  persons  to  him,  who,  being 
delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  ought  to 
have  served  Abram,  but  lie  restored  all  the  goods 
too.  He  would  not  take  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe- 
latchet,  not  the  least  thing  that  had  ever  belonged 
to  the  king  of  Sodom  or  any  of  his.  Note,  A  lively 
faith  enables  a  man  to  look  upon  the  wealth  of  this 
world  with. a  holy  contempt,  1  John  5.  4.  What  are 
all  the  ornaments  and  delights  of  sense  to  one  that 
has  God  and  heaven  ever  in  his  eye?  He  resolves 
even  to  a  thread  and  a  shoe-latchet;  for  a  tender 
conscience  fears  offending  in  a  small  matter. 

Now,*l.  Abram  ratifies  this  resolution  with  a  so¬ 
lemn"  oath.  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  to  the  Lord, 
that  1  will  not  take  any  thing,  v.  22.  Here  observe, 
(1. )  The  titles  he  gives  to  God,  The  most  high  God, 
the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  same  that 
Melchizedek  had  just  now  used,  v.  19.  Note,  It 
is  good  to  learn  of  others  how  to  order  our  speech 
concerning  God,  and  to  imitate  those  who  speak 
well  in  divine  things.  This  improvement  we  are 
to  make  of  the  conversation  of  devout  good  men,  we 
must  lean:  to  speak  after  them.  (2.)  The  ceremo¬ 
ny  used  in  this  oath,  I  have  lift  up  my  hand.  In  re¬ 
ligious  swearing  wc  appeal  to  God’s  knowledge  of 
our  truth  and  sincerity,  and  imprecate  his  wrath  if 
wc  swear  falsely;  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand  is  very 
significant  and  expressive  of  both.  (3. )  The  matter 
oi  the  oath,  namely,  that  he  would  not  take  any  re¬ 
ward  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  was  lawful,  but  what 
he  was  not  antecedently  obliged  to.  [1.]  Probably, 
Abram  vowed,  before  lie  went  to  the  battle,  that  if 
God  would  give  him  success,  he  would,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  credit  of  his  profession,  so  far  deny 
himself  and  his  own  right,  as  to  take  nothing  of  the 
spoils  to  himself.  Note,  The  vows  we  have  made 
when  we  are  in  pursuit  of  a  mercy,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously -kept  when  wc  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  mercy,  though  they  were  made  against 
our  interest.  A  citizen  of  Zion,  if  lie  has  sworn, 
whether  it  be  to  God  or  man,  though  it  prove  to 
his  own  hurt,  yet  he  changeth  not,  Ps.  15.  4.  Or, 
[2.]  Perhaps  Abram,  now  when  he  saw  cause  to 
refuse  the  offer  made  him,  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
firmed  Iiis  refusal  with  this  oath,  to  prevent  further 
importunity.  Note,  First,  There  may  be  good  rea¬ 
son  sometimes  why  we  should  debar  ourselves  of 
that  which  is  our  undoubted  right,  as  St.  Paul,  1 
Gor.  8.  13. — 9.  12.  Secondly,  That  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  are  of  good  use  to  put  by  the  force  of  tempta¬ 
tions. 

2.  He  backs  his  refusal  with  a  good  reason,  I.est 
thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich;  which 
would  reflect  reproach,  (1.)  Upon  the  promise  and 
covenant  of  God,  hs  if  they  would  not  have  enriched 
Abram  without  the  spoils  of  Sodom.  And,  (2.) 
Upon  the  piety  and  charity  of  Abram,  as  if  all  lie 
had  in  his  eye,  when  ho  undertook  that  hazardous 
expedition,  was  to  enrich  himself.  Note,  [1.]  We 
must  be  very  careful  that  we  give  not  occasion  to 
others  to  say  things  which  they  ought  not.  [2.  ]  The 
people  of  God  must,  for  their  credit’s  sake,  take 
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heed  of  doing  any  thing  that  looks  mean  or  men  e- 
nary,  or  that  savours  of  covetousness  and  self-seek¬ 
ing.  Probably,  Abram  knew  the  king  of  Sodom  to  1 
be  a  proud  and  scornful  man,  and  one  that  would, 
though  most  unreasonably,  be  apt  to  turn  such  a 
thing  as  this  to  his  reproach  afterward;  when  we 
have  to  do  with  such  men,  we  have  need  to  act  with 
particular  caution. 

3.  He  limits  his  refusal  with  a  double  proviso,  v . 
24.  In  making  vows,  we  ought  carefully  to  insert 
the  necessary  exceptions,  that  we  may  not  after¬ 
ward  say  before  the  angel,  It  was  an  error,  Eccl. 
5.  6.  Abram  here  excepts,  (1.)  The  food  of  his 
soldiers;  they  were  worthy  of  their  meat  while  they 
trod  out  the  corn.  This  would  give  no  colour  to  the 
king  of  Sodom  to  say  that  he  had  enriched  Abram. 
(2. )  The  shares  of  his  allies  and  confederates.  Let 
them  take  their  portion.  Note,  Those  who  are  strict 
in  restraining  their  own  liberty,  yet  ought  not  to  im¬ 
pose  those  restraints  upon  the  liberties  of  others, 
nor  to  judge  of  them  accordingly;  we  must  not  make 
ourselves  the  standard  to  measure  others  by.  A 
good  man  will  deny  himself  that  liberty  which  he 
will  not  deny  another,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  Pharisees,  Matt.  23.  4.  There  was  not  the  same 
reason  why  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  should  quit 
their  right,  that  there  was  Why  Abram  should.  They 
did  not  make  the  profession  that  he  niade,  nor  were 
they,  as  he  was,  under  the  obligation  of  avow;  they 
had  not  the  hopes  that  Abram  had  of  a  portion  in 
the  other  world,  and  therefore,  by  all  means,  let 
them  take  their  portion  of  this. 

CHAP.  XV. 

n  this  chapter,  we  have  a  solemn  treaty  between  God  and 
Abram,  concerning  a  covenant  that  was  to  be  established 
between  them.  In  the  former  chapter,  we  had  Abram  in 
the  field  with  kings,  here  in  the  mount  with  God;  and 
though  there  he  looked  great,  yet,  methinks,  here  he  looks 
much  greater-  that  honour  have  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  out  this  honour  have  all  the  saints.  The  covenant 
to  be  settled  between  God  and  Abram,  was  a  covenant  of 
promises;  accordingly,  here  is,  I.  A  general  assurance 
of  God’s  kindness  and  good-will  to  Abram,  v.  1.  II.  A 
particular  declaration  of  the  purposes  of  his  love  con¬ 
cerning  him,  in  two  things:  1.  That  he  would  give  him  a 
numerous  issue,  v.  2.. 6.  2.  That  he  would  give  him  Ca¬ 

naan  for  an  inheritance,  v.  7.. .21.  Either  an  estate 
without  an  heir,  or  an  heir  without  an  estate,  would  hut 
have  been  a  half  comfort  to  Abram.  But  God  ensures 
both  to  him  ;  and  that  -which  made  these  two,  the  pro¬ 
mised  seed,  and  the  promised  land,  comforts  indeed  to 
this  great  believer,  was,  that  they  were  both  typical  of 
those  two  invaluable  blessings,  Christ  and  heaven;  and 
so,  we  have  reason  to  think,  Abram  eyed  them. 

1.  A  FTER  these  tilings,  the  word  of  the 
Cord  came  unto  Abram  in  a  Vision, 
saying,  Fear  not,  Abram:  I  am  thy  shield 
and  thy  exceeding  great  reward. 

Observe  here, 

I.  The  time  when  God  had  this  treaty  with 

Abram :  Jlfier  these  things.  1.  After  that  famous 
act  of  generous  charity  which  Abram  had  done,  in 
resetting  his  friends  and  neighbours  out  of  distress, 
and  that,  not  for  price  nor  reward;  after  that,  God 
made  him  this  gracious  visit.  Note,  Those  that 
show  favour  to  men,  shall  find  favour  with  God.  2. 
After  that  victoiy  which  he  had  obtained  over  four 
kings:  lest  Abram  should  be  too  much  elevated  and 
^leased  witli  that,  God  comes  to  him,  to  tell  him  he 
tad  better  things  in  store  for  him.  Note,  A  believ¬ 
ing  converse  with  spiritual  blessings  is  an  excellent 
means  to  keep  us  from  being  too  much  taken  up 
with  temporal  enjoyments.  The  gifts  of  common 
providence,  are  nr  t  comparable  to  those  of  covenant- 
love.  ’ 

II.  The  manner  in  which  God  conversed  with 
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jj  Abram;  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram , 
i  that  is,  God  .manifested  himself  and  his  will  to 
'I  Abram  in  a  vision;  which  supposes  Abram  awake, 
and  some  visible  appearance  of  the  Shechinah,  or 
some  sensible  token  of  the  presence  of  the  divine 
glory.  Note,  The  methods  of  divine  revelation  are 
adapted  to  our  state  , in  a  world  of  sense, 

111.  The  graciouspassurance  Clod  gave  him  of  his 
favour  to  him.  1.  He  called  him  by  name,  Abram, 
which  was  a  great  honour  to  him,  and  made  his 
name  great,  and  was  also  a  great  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  iiis  faith.  Note,  God’s  good  word 
then  does  us  good,  when  it  is  spoken  by  his  Spirit  to 
us  in  particular,  and  brought  to  our  hearts.  The 
word  says.  Ho,  every  one ,  Isa.  55.  1;  the  Spirit  says, 
Ho,  such  a  one.  2.  He  cautioned  him  against  be¬ 
ing  disquieted  and  confounded;  Tear  not,  Abram. 
Abram  might  fear  lest  the  four  kings  he  had  routed, 
should  rally  again,  and  fall  upon  him  to  his  ruin; 
“No,”  says  God,  “Tear  not.  Fear  not  their  re¬ 
venges,  nor  thy  neighbours’  envy;  I  will  take  care 
of  thee.”  Note,  (1.)  Where  there  is  great  faith, 
yet  there  may  be  many  fears,  2  Cor.  7.  5.  (2.)  God 
takes  cognizance  of  his  people’s  fears  though  ever 
so  secret,  and  knows  their  souls,  Ps.  31.  7.  (3.)  It 
is  the  will  of  God  that  his  people  should  not  give 
way  to  prevailing  fears,  whatever  happens.  Let 
the  sinners  in  Zion  be  afraid,  but  fear  not,  Abram. 
3.  He  assured  him  of  safety  and  happiness;  that  he 
should  for  ever  be,  (1. )  As  safe  as  God  himself  could 
keep  him;  I  am  thy  Shield,  or,  somewhat  more  em¬ 
phatically,  l  am  a  Shield  to  thee,  present  with  thee, 
actually  paring  for  thee.  Sec  1  Chron.  17.  24.  Not 
only  the  God  of  Israel,  but  a  God  to  Israel.  Note, 
The  consideration  of  this,  that  God  himself  is, 
and  will  be,  a  Shield  to  his  people  to  secure  them 
from  all  destructive  evils,  and  a  Shield  ready  tc 
them,  and  a  Shield  round  about  them,  should  be 
sufficient  to  silence  all  their  perplexing  tormenting 
fears.  (2.)  As  happy  as  God  lumself  could  make 
him;  I  will  be  thy  exceeding  great  Reward;  not  only 
thy  Rewarder,  but  thy  Reward.  Abram  had  ge¬ 
nerously  refused  the  rewards  which  the  king  of  So¬ 
dom  offered  him,  and  here  God  comes,  and  tells 
him  he  shall  be  no  loser  by  it.  Note,  [1.  ]  The  re¬ 
wards  of  believing  obedience  and  self-denial,  are 
exceeding  great,  1  Cor.  2.  9.  [2.]  God  himself  is 
the  chosen  and  promised  felicity  of  holy  souls;  cho¬ 
sen  in  this  world,  promised  in  a  better.  He  is  the 
portion  of  their  inheritance,  and  their  cup. 

2.  And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Da¬ 
mascus  ?  3.  And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to 
me  thou  hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one 
born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.  4.  And, 
behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
him,  saying,  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir :  but 
|  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own 
1  bowels,  shall  he  thine  heir.  5.  And  he 
l  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said,  Look 
now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if 
thou  he  able  to  number  them.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  he.  G.  And  he 
believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  he  counted  it 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

Wc  have  here  the  assurance  given  to  Abram  of 
a  numerous  offspring  which  should  descend  from 
him.  In  which,  observe, 

I.  Abram’s  repeated  complaint,  v.  2,  3.  This 
was  that  which  gave  occasion  to  this  promise.  The 
1!  great  affliction  that  sat  heavy  upon  Abram,  was  the 
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want  of  a  child;  and  the  complaint  of  this  he  here 
i lours  out  before  the  Lord ,  and  shows  before  him  his 
trouble,  Ps.  142.  2.  Note,  Though  we  must  never 
complain  of  God,  yet  we  have  leave  to  complain  to 
him,  and  to  be  large  and  particular  in  the  statement 
of  our  grievances;  and  it  is  some  ease  to  a  burthened 
spirit,  to  open  its  case  to  a  faithful  and  compassion¬ 
ate  friend;  such  a  friend  God  is,  whose  ear  is  al¬ 
ways  open.  Now  his  complaint  is  four-fold. 

1.  That  he  had  no  child,  x1.  3,  Behold, 'to  me  thou 
hast  given  no  seed;  not  only  no  son,  but  no  seed;  if 
he  had  had  a  daughter,  from  her  the  promised  Mes¬ 
siah  might  have  come,  who  was  to  be  the  seed  of 
the  woman;  but  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
He  seems  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  that,  to  me.  His 
neighbours  were  full  of  children,  his  servants  had 
children  born  in  his  house;  “But  to  me,”  he  com¬ 
plains,  “thou  hast  given  me  none;”  and  yet  God 
had  told  him  he  should  be  a  favourite  above  all. 
Note,  (1.)  Those  that  are  written  childless,  must 
see  God  writing  them  so.  (2. )  God  often  withholds 
those  temporal  comforts  from  his  own  children, 
which  he  gives  plentifully  to  others  that  are  stran¬ 
gers  to  him. 

2.  That  he  was  never  likely  to  have  any;  intima¬ 
ted  in  that,  I  go'  or  “I  am  going,  childless,  going 
into  years,  going  down  the  hill  apace;  nay,  I  am 
going  out  of  the  world,  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth.  I  die  childless .”  So  the  LXX.  “I  leave 
the  world,  and  leave  no  child  behind  me.  ” 

3.  That  his  servants  were,  for  the  present,  and 
'were  likelv  to  be  to  him,  instead  of  sons.  While 
he  lived,  the  steward  of  his  house  was  Lliezer  of 
Damascus;  to  him  he  committed  the  care  of  his 
family  and  estate,  who  might  be  faithful,  but  only 
as  a  servant,  not  as  a  son.  \Vhen  he  died,  one  bom 
in  his  house  would  be  his  heir,  and  would  bear  rule 
over  all  that  for  which  he  had  laboured,  Eccl.  2. 
18,  19,  21.  God  had  already  told  him  that  he 
would  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  ch.  12.  2,  and 
his  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  ch.  13.  16,  but  he 
had  left  him  in  doubt  whether  it  should  tye  his  seed 
begotten,  or  his  seed  adopted,  by  a  son  of  his  loins, 
or  only  a  son  of  his  house.  “Now,  Lord,”  says 
Abram,  “if  it  be  only  an  adopted  son,  it  must  be 
one  of  my  servants,  which  will  reflect  disgrace  upon 
the  promised  Seed,  that  is  to  descend  from  him.  ” 
Note,  While  promised  mercies  are  delayed,  our 
unbelief  and  impatience  are  apt  to  conclude  them 
denied. 

4.  That  the  want  of  a  son  was  so  great  a  trouble 
to  h  m,  that  it  took  away  the  comfort  of  all  his  en¬ 
joyments.  “  Lord  what  wilt  thou  give  me?  All  is 
nothing  to  me,  if  I  have  not  a  son.”  Now  (1.)  If 
we  suppose  that  Abram  looked  no  further  than  a 
temporal  comfort,  this  complaint  was  culpable. 
God  had,  by  his  providence,  given  him  some  good 
things,  and  more  by  his  promise;  and  yet  Abram 
makes  no  account  of  them,  because  he  has  not  a 
son.  It  did  very  ill  become  the  father  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  say,  J \  hat  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go 
childless?  immediately  after  God  had  said,  lam  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.  Note, 
Those  do  not  rightly  value  the  advantages  of  their 
covenant-relation  to  God  and  interest  in  him,  who 
do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  balance  the  want  of  any 
creature-comfort  whatever.  But,  (2.)  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  Abram,  herein,  had  an  eye  to  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Seed,  the  imp  rtunitv  of  his  desire  was  very 
commendable;  all  was  nothing  to  him  if  he  had  not 
the  earnest  of  that  great  blessing,  and  an  assurance  of 
his  relation  to  the  Messiah,  which  Gcd  had  already 
encouraged  him  to  miint  'in  the  expectation.  He  has 
wealth,  and  victory,  and  honour;  but,  while  he  is 
kept  in  the  dark  about  the  main  matter,  it  is  all 
nothing  to  him.  Note,  Till  we  have  some  com¬ 
fortable  evidence  of  our  interest  in  Christ  and  the 


new  covenant,  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  any 
thing  else.  “  This,  and  the  other,  I  have;  but 
what  will  this  avail  me,  if  I  go  Christless?”  Yet 
thus  far  the  complaint  was  culpable,  that  there  was 
some  diffidence  of  the  promise  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  a  weariness  of  waiting  God’s  time.  Note,  True 
believers  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  God’s 
promises  and  his  providences,  when  they  seem  to 
disagree. 

II.  God’s  gracious  answer  to  this  complaint.  To 

the  first  part  of  the  complaint,  (v.  2. )  God  gave  no 
immediate  answer,  because  there  was  something 
of  fretfulness  in  it;  but  when  he  renewed  his  ad  ■ 
dress  somewhat  more  calmly,  (x\  3.)  God  answer¬ 
ed  him  graciously.  Note,  It  we  continue  instant  in 
prayer,  and  yet  pray  with  a  humble  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  we  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  1.  God 
gave  him  an  express  promise  of  a  son,  v.  4.  This 
that  is  born  in  thy  house,  shall  not  be  thine  heir,  as 
thou  fearest,  but  one  that  shall  come  forth  out  of 
thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir.  Note,  (1.) 
God  makes  heirs:  he  says,  “  This  shall  not,  and 
this  shall;”  whatever  men  devise  and  design,  in  set¬ 
tling  their  estates,  God’s  counsel  shall  stand.  (2. ) 
God  is  often  better  to  us  than  our  own  fears,  and 
gives  the  mercy  we  had  long  despaired  of.  2.  To 
affect  him  the  more  with  surprise,  he  took  him  out, 
and  showed  him  the  stars,  (this  vision  being  early 
in  the  morning  before  day,)  and  then  tells  him,  So 
shall  thy  seed  be,  v.  5.  (1.)  So  numerous;  the  stars 

seem  innumerable  to  a  common  eye:  Abram  feared 
he  should  have  no  child  at  all,  but  God  tells  him 
that  the  descendants  from  his  loins  should  be  so 
many  as  not  to  be  numbered.  (2.)  So  illustrious, 
resembling  the  stars  in  splendour:  for  to  them  per- . 
tained  the  glory,  Rom.  9.  4.  Abram’s  seed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  flesh,  were  like  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
{ch.  13.  16.)  but  his  spiritual  seed  are  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  not  only  numerous,  but  glorious, 
and  very  precious. 

III.  Abram’s  firm  belief  of  the  promise  God  now 

made  him,  and  God’s  favourable  acceptance  cf  his 
faith,  v.  6.  1.  He  believed  in  the  Lord,  that  is,  he 

believed  the  truth  of  that  promise  which  God  had 
now  made  him,  resting  upon  the  irresistible  power, 
and  the  inviolable  faithfulness,  of  him  that  made  it; 
Hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good? 
Note,  Those  who  would  have  the  comfort  of  the 
promises,  must  mix  faith  with  the  promises.  See 
how  the  apostle  magnifies  this  faith  of  Abram,  and 
makes  it  a  standing  example,  Rom.  4.  19.. 21,  He 
was  not  weak  in  faith;  he  staggered  not  at  the  pro¬ 
mise;  he  was  strong  in  faith;  he  was  fully  persuad¬ 
ed.  The  Lord  work  such  a  faith  in  every  one  of 
us!  Some  think  that  his  believing  in  the  Lord, 
respected,  not  only  the  Lord  promising,  but  the 
Lord  promised,  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant  He  believed  in  him,  that  is,  re-  ' 
ceived  and  embraced  the  divine  revelation  concern¬ 
ing  him,  and  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  though  at  so 
great  a  distance,  John  8.  56.  2.  God  counted  it  to 
hhn  for  righteousness;  that  is,  upon  the  score  of 

1  this,  he  was  accepted  of  God,  and,  as  the  rest  of  the 
patriarchs,  by  faith  he  obtained  the  witness  that  he 
was  righteous,  Heb.  11.  4.  This  is  urged  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  prove  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law;  (Rom.  4.  3. 
Gal.  3.  6.)  for  Abram  was  so  justified,  while  he 
was  yet  uncircumcised.  If  Abram  that  was  so  rich 
in  good  works,  was  not  justified  by  them,  but  by  his 
faith,  much  less  can  we,  that  are  so  poor  in  them. 
This  faith,  which  was  imputedTcf  Abram  for  right¬ 
eousness,  had  lately  struggled  with  unbelief,  (x>.  2. ) 
and,  coming  off  a  conqueror,  it  was  thus  crowned, 
thus  honoured.  Note,  A  ‘fiducial,  practical,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of,  and  depenfience  upon,  God’s  promise 
of  grace  and  glory,  in  and  through  Christ,  is  that. 
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which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  new  covenant, 
gives  us  a  right  to  all  the  blessings  contained  in  that 
promise.  All  believers  are  justified  as  Abram  was, 
and  it  was  his  faith  that  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness. 

7.  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it.  8.  And 
he  said,  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know 
that  I 'shall  inherit  it  ?  9.  And  he  said  unto 

him,  Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years  old, 
and  a  she-goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram 
of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  a 
young  pigeon.  10.  And  he  took  unto  him 
all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  and 
laid  each  piece  one  against  another :  but  the 
birds  divided  he  not.  11.  And  when  the 
fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcases,  Abram 
drove  them  away. 

We  have  here  the  assurance  given  to  Abram,  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  inheritance. 

I.  God  declares  his  purpose  concerning  it,  v.  7. 
Observe  here,  Abram  made  no  complaint  in  this 
matter,  as  he  had  done  for  the  want  of  a  child. 
Note,  Those  that  are  sure  of  an  interest  in  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Seed,  will  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  a  title  to 
the  promised  land.  If  Christ  is  our’s,  heaven  is 
our’s.  Observe,  again,  When  he  believed  the  for¬ 
mer  promise,  (v.  6. )  then  God  explained  and  rati¬ 
fied  this  to  him.  %Note,  To  him  that  has  (improves 
what  he  has)  more  shall  be  given.  Three  things 
God  here  reminds  Abram  of  for  his  encouragement 
concerning  the  promise  of  this  good  land. 

1.  What  God  is  in  himself:  I  am  the  Lord  Jeho¬ 
vah;  and  therefore,  (1.)  “I  may  give  it  thee,  for  I 
am  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  and  have  a  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  earth.”  (2. )  “  I  can  give  it  thee, 
whatever  opposition  may  be  made,  though  by  the 
sons  of  Anak.  ”  God  never  promises  more  than  he 
is  able  to  perform,  as  men  often  do.  (3.)  “I  will 
make  good  mv  promise  to  thee;”  Jehovah  is  not  a 
man  that  he  should  lie. 

2.  What  he  had  done  for  Abram :  he  had  brought 

him  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  out  of  the  fi re  of  the 
Chaldees,  so  some,  that  is,  (1.)  From  their  idola¬ 
tries:  for  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  the  fire:  or, 
(2.)  From  their  persecutions.  The  Jewish  writers 
have  a  tradition  that  Abram  was  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace  for  refusing  to  worship  idols,  and  was  mi¬ 
raculously'  delivered.  It  is  rather  a  place  of  that 
name.  Thence  God  brought  him  by  an  effectual 
call;  brought  him  with  a  gracious  violence;  snatch¬ 
ed  him  as  a  brand  out  of  the  burning.  This  yvas, 
[1.]  A  special  mercy;  “I  brought  thee,  and  left 
others,  thousands,  to  perish  there;”  God  called  him 
alone,  Isa.  51.  2  [2.]  A  spiritual  mercy;  a  mercy 

to  his  soul,  a  deliverance  from  sin,  and  its  fatal  con¬ 
sequences.  If  God  save  our  souls,  we  shall  yvant 
nothing  that  is  good  for  us.  [3.]  A  fresh  mercy; 
lately  bestowed,  and  therefore  should  the  mercy  be 
affecting;  as  that  in  the  preface  to  the  command¬ 
ments,  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of 
Rgypt  lately.  [4.  ]  A  foundation  mercy;  thebe- 
ginning  of  mercy,  peculiar  mercy  to  Abram,  and 
therefore  a  pledge  of  further  mercy,  Isa.  66.  9. 
Observe  how  God  speaks  of  it  as  that  yvhich  he 
gloried  in,  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out. 
He  glories  in  it  as  an  act  both  of  power  and  grace; 
compare  Isa.  29.  22,  where  he  glories  in  it,  long  af¬ 
terward.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  who  redeemed 
Abram,  redeemed  him  from  sin. 

3.  What  he  ^tended  to  do  yet  further  for  him ; 


I  “/ brought  thee  hither,  on  purpose  to  gwe  thee  this 
land  to  inherit  it,  not  only  to  possess  it,  but  to  pos¬ 
sess  it  as  an  inheritance,  yvhich  is  the  sweetest  and 
surest  title.”  Note,  (1.)  The  providence  of  God 
|  has  secret  but  gracious  designs  in  all  its  various  dis- 
i  pensations  toward  good  people;  yve  cannot  conceive 
the  projects  of  providence,  till  the  event  shoyys 
them  in  all  their  mercy  and  glory.  (2. )  The  great 
thing  God  designs  in  all  his  dealings  yvith  his  peo¬ 
ple,  is,  to  bring  them  safe  to  heaven.  They  are 
chosen  to  salvation,  (2  Thess.  2.  13.)  called  to  the 
kingdom,  (1  Thess.  2.  12.)  begotten  to  the  inherit¬ 
ance,  (1  Pet.  1.  3,  4.)  and  by  all  made  meet  for  it, 
Col.  1.  12,  13.  2  Cor.  4.  17. 

II.  Abram  desires  a  sign,  v.  8,  Whereby  shall  j 
know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?  This  did  not  proceed 
frofn  distrust  of  God’s  power,  or  promise,  as  that  of 
Zecharias;  but  he  desired  this,  1.  For  the  strength 
ening  and  confirming  of  his  oyvn  faith;  he  believed, 
(v.  6. )  but  here  he  prays.  Lord,  help  me  against  my 

\  unbelief.  J\'ow  he  beliey  ed,  but  he  desired  a  sign 
j  to  be  treasured  up  against  an  hour  of  temptation, 

|  not  knoyving  lioyv  his  faith  might,  by  some  event  or 
j  other,  be  shocked  and  tried.  Note,  We  all  need, 
and  should  desire,  helps  from  heaven  for  the  con- 
'  firming  of  our  faith,  and.  should  improve  sacraments, 
which  are  instituted  signs  for  that  purpose.  See 
|  Judg.  6.  36.. 40.  2  Kings  20.  8..  10.  Isa.  7.  11,  12. 
j  2.  For  the  ratifying  of  the  promise  of  his  posterity, 
that  they  also  might  be  brought  to  believe  it.  Note, 
Those  that  are  satisfied  themselves,  should  desire 
that  others  also  might  be  satisfied,  of  the  truth  of 
God’s  promises.  John  sent  his  disciples  to  Christ, 
not  so  much  for  his  oyvn  satisfaction  as  for  their’s, 
Matt.  11.  2.  3.  Canaan  yvas  a  type  of  heaven. 
Note,  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  know  that  we 
shall  inherit  the  heavenly  Canaan,  that  is,  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  our  belief  of  the  truth  of  that  happiness, 
and  to  have  the  evidences  of  our  title  to  it  more  and 
more  cleared  up  to  us. 

III.  God  directs  Abram  to  make  preparations  for 
a  sacrifice,  intending  by  that  to  give  him  a  sign, 
and  Abram  makes  preparation  accordingly,  v. 
9..  11,  Take  me  an  heifer,  13" c.  Perhaps  Abram 
expected  some  extraordinary  sign  from  heaven;  but 
God  gives  him  a  sign  upon  a  sacrifice.  Note,  Those 
that  yvould  receive  the  assurances  of  God’s  favour, 
and  yvould  have  their  faith  confirmed,  must  attend 
instituted  ordinances,  and  expect  to  meet  with  God 
in  them.  Observe,  1.  God  appointed  that  each  of  the 
beasts  used  for  this  service  should  be  three  years 
old,  because  then  they  yvere  at  their  full  growth  and 
strength.  God  must  be  served  with  the  best  yve 
have,  for  he  is  the  best.  2.  We  do  not  read  that 
God  gave  Abram  particular  directions  how  to  ma¬ 
nage  these  beasts  and  fowls,  knowing  that  he  yvas 
so  yvell  versed  in  the  layv  and  custom  of  sacrifices, 
that  he  needed  not  any  particular  directions;  or, 
perhaps,  instructions  were  given  him,  which  he 
carefully  observed,  though  they  are  not  recorded: 
at  least,  it  yvas  intimated  to  him,  that  they  must  be 
prepared  for  the  solemnity  of  ratifying  a  covenant; 
and  he  yvell  kneyv  the  manner  of  preparing  them. 
3.  Abram  took  as  God  appointed  him,  though  as 
yet  he  knew  not  hoyv  these  things  should  become  a 
sign  to  him.  This  was  not  the  first  instance  of 
Abram’s  implicit  obedience.  He  divided  the  beasts 
in  the  midst,  according  to  the  ceremony  used  in  con¬ 
firming  covenants,  (Jer.  34.  18,  19.)  yvliere  it  is 
said,  They  cut  the  calf  in  twain  and  passed  between 
the  parts.  4.  Abram  having  prepared  according  to 
God’s  appointment,  noyv  set  himself  to  wait  for  the 
sign  God  might  give  him  by  these,  like  the  prophet 
upon  his  yvatch-toyver,  Hab.  2.  1.  While  God’s 
appearing  to  oyvn  his  sacrifice,  yvas  deferred,  Abram 
continued  waiting,  and  his  expectations  were  raised 

Is  bv  those  delays;  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon 
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the  can  ases  to  prey  upon  them,  as  common  and  ne¬ 
glected  things,  Abram  drove  them  away,  (v.  11.) 
believing  that  the  vision  would,  at  the  end,  speak, 
and  not  lie.  Note,  A  very  watchful  eye  must  be 
kept  upon  our  spiritual  sacrifices,  that  nothing  be 
suffered  to  prey  upon  them,  and  render  them  unfit 
for  God’s  acceptance.  When  vain  thoughts,  like 
these  fowls,  come  down  upon  our  sacrifices,  we 
must  drive  them  away,  and  not  suffer  them  to  lodge 
within  us,  but  attend  on  God  without  distraction. 

12.  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 
a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram ;  and,  lo;  an 
horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.  1 3. 
And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  sure¬ 
ty  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
that  is  not  their’s,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years; 
14.  And  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  judge:  and  afterward  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance.  15. 
And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace  ; 
thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  16. 
But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither  again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amo- 
rites  is  not  yet  full. 

We  have  here  a  full  and  particular  discovery 
made  to  Abram  of  God’s  purposes  concerning  his 
seed.  Observe, 

I.  The  time  when  God  came  to  him  with  this  dis¬ 
covery;  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  or  declining, 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation,  1  Kings  18. 
36.  Dan.  9.  21.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  day, 
while  the  stars  were  yet  to  be  seen,  God  had  given 
him  orders  concerning  the  sacrifices,  (v.  5.)  and  we 
may  suppose  it  was,  at  least  his  morning’s  work  to 
prepare  them  and  set  them  in  order;  when  he  had 
done  this,  he  abode  by  them,  praying  and  waiting 
till  towards  evening.  Note,  God  often  keeps  his 
people  long  in  expectation  of  the  comforts  he  de¬ 
signs  them,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith:  but 
though  the  answers  of  prayer,  and  the  performance 
of  promises,  come  slowly,  yet  they  come  surely;  at 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light. 

II.  The  preparatives  for  this  discovery;  1.  A  deep, 

sleep  fell  upon  Abram,  not  a  common  sleep  through 
weariness  or  carelessness,  but  a  divine  ecstasy,  like 
that  which  the  Lord  God  caused  to  fall  upon  Adam, 
{ch.  2.  21.)  that  being  hereby  wholly  taken  off' from 
the  view  of  things  sensible,  he  might  be  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  things  spiritual. 
The  doors  of  the  body  were  locked  up,  that  the  soul 
might  be  private  and  retired,  and  might  act  the 
more  freely,  and  like  itself.  2.  With  this  sleep,  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him;  a  sudden 
change!  But  just  before,  we  had  him  solacing 
himself  in  the  comforts  of  God’s  covenant,  and  in 
communion  with  him :  and  here  a  horror  of  great 
darkness  falls  upon  him.  Note,  The  children  of 
light  do  not  always  walk  in  the  light,  but  sometimes 
ciouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  them.  This 
great  darkness,  which  brought  horror  with  it,  was 
designed,  (1.)  To  strike  an  awe  upon  the  spirit  of 
Abram,  and  to  possess  him  with  a  holy  reverence, 
that  the  familiarity  which  God  was  pleased  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  to,  might  not  breed  contempt.  Note,  Holy 
fear  prepares  the  soul  for  holy  joy;  the  spirit  of 
bondage  makes  way  for  the  spirit  of  adoption.  God 
wounds  first,  and  then  heals;  humbles  first,  and 
then  lifts  up,  Isa.  6.  5,  6.  (2.)  To  be  a  specimen 

of  the  methods  of  God’s  dealings  with  his  seed ;  they 
must  first  be  in  the  horror  and  darkness  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  slavery,  and  then  enter  with  joy  into  the  good 
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land;  and  therefore  he  must  have  the  foretaste  of 
their  sufferings,  before  he  had  the  foresight  of  their 
happiness.  (3.)  To  be  an  indication  of  the  nature 
of  that  covenant  of  peculiarity  which  God  was  now 
about  to  make  with  Abram.  The  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  which  was  founded  on  that  covenant, 
was  a  dispensation,  [1.]  Of  darkness  and  obscurity, 
2  Cor.  3.  13.  [2.]  Of  dread  and  horror,  Heb.  12. 

18,  &c. 

III.  The  prediction  itself;  several  things  are  here 
foretold. 

1.  The  suffering  state  of  Abram’s  seed  for  a  long 
time,  v.  13.  Let  not  Abram  flatter  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  nothing  but  honour  and  prosperity  in  his 
family:  no,  he  must  know  of  a  surety,  that  which  he 
was  loath  to  believe,  that  the  promised  seed  should 
be  a  persecuted  seed.  Note,  (1.)  God  sends  the 
worst  first;  we  must  first  suffer  and  then  reign.  (2.) 
He  lets  us  know  the  worst  before  it  comes,  that  when 
it  comes,  it  may  not  be  a  surprise  to  us,  John  16. 
4.  Now  we  have  here,  [1.  ]  The  particulars  of  their 
sufferings.  First,  They  shall  be  strangers;  so  they 
were,  first  in  Canaan,  Ps.  105.  12,  and  afterward  in 
Egypt:  before  they  were  lords  of  their  own  land, 
they  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The  incon- 
veniencies  of  an  unsettled  state,  make  a  happy  set¬ 
tlement  the  more  welcome.  Thus  the  heirs  ol  hea¬ 
ven  are,  first,  strangers  on  earth,  a  land  that  is  not 
their’s.  Secondly,  They  shall  be  servants;  so  they 
were  to  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  1.  13.  See  how  that 
which  was  the  doom  of  the  Canaanites,  ch.  9.  25, 
proves  the  distress  of  Abram’s  seed;  they  are  made 
to  serve,  but  with  this  difference,  the  Canaanites 
serve  under  a  curse,  the  Hebrews  under  a  blessing, 
and  the  upright  shall  have  dominion  in  the  morning, 
Ps.  49.  14.  Thirdly,  They  shall  be  sufferers. 
Those  whom  they  serve,  shall  afflict  them;  see 
Exod.  1.  11.  Note,  Those  that  are  blessed  and  be- 
love'd  of  God,  are  often  sorely  afflicted  by  wicked 
men;  and  Gocl  foresees  it,  and  takes  cognizance  of  it. 
[2.]  The  continuance  of  their  sufferings ;  fo ur  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  persecution  began  with  mocking, 
when  Ishmael,  the  son  of  .an  Egyptian,  persecuted 
Isaac*  who  was  born  after  the  spirit,  ch.  21.  9.  Gal. 
4.  29.  It  continued  in  loathing;  for  it  was  an  abo¬ 
mination  to  the  Egyptians  to  eat  bread  with  the  He¬ 
brews,  ch.  43.  32,  and  it  came,  at  last,  to  murder, 
the  basest  of  murders,  that  of  their  new-born  child¬ 
ren;  so  that  more  or  less,  it  continued  400  ye  ns, 
though  in  extremity,  not  so  many.  This  was  a  long 
time,  but  a  limited  time. 

2.  The  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  Abram’s  seed, 

v.  14,  That  nation  whom  they  shall  serve,  even  the 
Egyptians,  will  I  judge.  This  points  at  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  by  which  God  not  only  constrained  the 
Egyptians  to  release  Israel,  but  punished  them  for 
all  the  hardships  they  had  put  upon  them.  Note, 
(1.)  Though  God  may  suffer  persecutors  and  op¬ 
pressors  t-o  trample  upon  his  people  a  great  while, 
yet  he  will  certainly  reckon  with  them  at  last ;  for 
his  day  is  coming,  Ps.  37.  12,  13.  (2.)  The  punish¬ 

ment  of  persecutors  is  the  judgment  of  them;  it  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God,  and  a  particular  act  of 
justice,  to  recompense  tribulations  to  those  that 
trouble  bis  fieople.  The  judging  of  the  church’s 
enemies,  is  God’s  work.  I  will  judge:  God  can  do 
it,  for  he  is  the  Lord;  he  will  do  it,  for  he  is  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  God,  and’  he  has  said,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repay.  To  him  therefore  we  must  leave  it,  to 
be  done  in  his  way  and  time. 

3.  The  deliverance  of  Abram’s  seed  out  of  Egypt; 
that  great  event  is  here  foretold.  Afterward,  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance.  It  is  here  pro¬ 
mised,  (1.)  That  they  shall  be  enlarged;  a  fterward, 
they  shall  come  out,  that  is,  either,  after  they  have 
been  afflicted  400  years,  when  the  days  of  their  ser¬ 
vitude  are  fulfilled,  then  they  nia^expec*  deliver- 
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ance;  or,  after  tlie  Egyptians  are  judged  and  pla¬ 
gued.  N  ate,  The  destruction  of  oppressors  is  the 
redemption  of  the  oppressed;  they  will  not  let  God’s 
people  go,  till  they  are  forced  to  it.  (2.)  That  they 
should  be  enriched;  they  shall  come  out  with  great 
substance  this  was  fulfilled,  Exod.  12.  35,  36. 
God  took  cure  they  should  have,  not  only  a  good 
land  to  go  to,  but  a  good-stock  to  bring  with  them. 

4.  Their  happy  settlement  in  Canaan,  v.  16. 
They  shall -not  only  come  out  of  Egypt,  hut  they 
shall  come  hither  again,  hither  to  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  wherein  thou  now  art.  The  discontinuance 
of  their  possession  sh;dl  be  no  defeasance  of  their 
right;  we  must  not  reckon  those  comforts  lost  for 
ever,  that  are  intermitted  for  a  time.  The  reason 
why  they  must  not  have  the  land  of  promise  in  pos¬ 
session  till  the  fourth  generation,  is,  because  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full.  Israel  cannot 
be  possessed  of  Canaan,  till  the  Amorites  be  dispos¬ 
sessed;  and  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  ruin.  The 
righteous  God  has  determined  that  they  shall  not 
be  cut  off,  till  they  have  persisted  in  sin  so  long,  and 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness,  that  there 
may  appear  some  equitable  proportion  between 
their  sin  and  their  ruin;  and  therefor<n:ill  it  come 
to  that,  the  seed  of  Abram  must  be  kept  out  of  pos¬ 
session.  Note,  (1.)  The  measure  of  sin  fills  gradu¬ 
ally:  those  that  continue  impenitent  in  wicked  ways, 
are  treasuring  up  unto  themselves  wrath.  (2.) 
Some  people’s  measure  of  sin  fills  slowly.  The  So¬ 
domites,  who  were  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed¬ 
ingly,  soon  filled  their,  measure;  so  did  the  Jews, 
who  were  in  profession  nc$ir  to  God;  but  the  iniqui¬ 
ty  of  the  Amorites  was  long  in  the  filling  up.  (3.) 
That  this  is  the  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  wicked 
people;  the  measure  of  their  sins  is  not  yet  full. 
The  wicked  live,  become  old,  and  are  mighty  in 
(lower,  while  God  is  laying  up  their  iniquity  for 
their  children,  Job  21.  7,  19.  See  Matt.  23.  32. 
Deut.  32.  34. 

5.  Abram’s  peaceful  quiet  death  and  burial,  before 

these  things  should  c.ome  to  pass,  v.  15.  As  he 
should  not  live  to  see  that  good  land  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  family,  but  must  die  as  he  lived,  a  stran- 
ger  in  it;  so,  to  balance  that,  he  should  not  live  to 
see  the  troubles  that  should  come  upon  his  seed, 
much  less  to  share  in  them.  This  is  promised  to 
Josiah,  2  Kings  22.  23.  Note,  Good  men  are  some¬ 
times  greatly  favoured  by  being  takenaway  from  the 
evil  to  come,  Isa.  57.  1.‘  Let  this  satisfy  Abram, 
that,  for  his  part,  (1.)  He  shall  go  to  his  fathers  in 
peace.  Note,  [1.]  Even  the  friends  and  favourites 
of  Heaven  arc  not  exempt  from  the  stroke  of  death; 
Are  we  greater  than  our  father  Abram  which  is 
dead?  John  8.  53.  [2.]  Good  men  die  willingly; 

they  are  not  fetched,  they  are  not  forced,  but  they 
go;  their  soul  is  not  required,  as  his,  Luke  12.  20, 
but  cheerfully  resigned :  they  would  not  live  always. 
[3.]  At  death  we  go  to  our  fathers,  to  all  our  fa¬ 
thers  that  are  gone  before  us  to  the  state  of  the 
dead,  Job  21.  32,  33,  to  our  godly  fathers  that  are 
gone  before  us  to  the  state  of  the  blessed,  Heb.  12. 
'23.  The  former  thought  helps  to  take  off  the  terror 
of  death,  the  latter  puts  comfort  into  it.  [4.  ]  When¬ 
ever  a  godly  man  dies,  he  dies  in  peace.  If  the  way 
be  piety,  the  end  is  peace,  Ps.  37.  37.  Outward 
peace,  to  the  last,  is  promised  to  Abram; peace  and 
truth  in  his  days,  whatever  should  come  after,  2 
Kings  20.  19.  Peace  with  God,  and  everlasting 
peace,  are  sure  to  all  the  seed.  (2. )  He  shall  be 
buried  in  a  good  old  age.  Perhaps  mention  is  made 
of  his  burial  here,  where  the  land  of  Canaan  is  pro¬ 
mised  him,  because  a  burying  place  was  the  first 
possession  he  had  in  it.  He  sh;dl  not  only  die  in 
peace,  but  die  in  honour,  die,  and  be  b uried  decent¬ 
ly;  not  only  die  in  fieace,  but  die  in  season.  Job  5.  25, 
26.  Note',  [1.]  Old  age  is  a  blessing;  it  is  promised 


in  the  fifth  commandment;  it  is  pleasing  to  nature; 
and  a  great  opportunity  to  usefulness;  [2.]  Espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  a  good  old  age:  their’s  may  be  called  a 
good  old  age,  First,  That  are  old  and  healthful,  not 
loaded  with  such  distempers  as  make  them  weary 
of  life;  Secondly,  That  are  old  and  holy,  old  disci¬ 
ples,  Acts  21.  16,  whose  hoary  head  is  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  Prov.  16.  31.  old  and  useful, 
old  and  exemplary  for  godliness;  their’s  is  indeed  a 
good  old  age. 

1 7.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold,  a  smok¬ 
ing  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed 
between  those  pieces.  1 8.  In  the  same  day, 
the  Loiid  made  a  covenant  w  ith  Abram, 
saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates :  1 9.  The  Kenites,  and 
the  Kennizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  20. 
And  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Rephaims,  21.  And  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Jebusites. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  covenant  ratified,  v.  17;  the  sign  which 
Abram  desired,  was  given  at  length,  when  the  sun 
was  gone  down,  so  that  it  was  dark;  for  that  was  a 
dark  dispensation. 

1.  The  smoking  furnace  signified  the  affliction  of 
his  seed  in  Egypt;  they  Were  there  in  the  iron  fur¬ 
nace,  Deut.  4.  20,  th e  furnace  of  affliction,  Isa.  48. 
10,  labouring  in  the  very  fire.  They  were  there  in 
the  smoke,  their  eyes  darkened,  that  they  could  not 
see  to  the  end  of  their  troubles,  and  they  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  God  would  do  with  them;  clouds  and 
darkness  were  round  about  them. 

2.  The  burning  lamp  denotes  comfort  in  this  af¬ 

fliction:  and  this  God  showed  Abram,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  showed  him  the  stroking  furnace.  (1. ) 
Light  denotes  deliverance  out  of  the  furnace;  their 
salvation  was  as  a  lamp  that  burneth, Isa.  62. 1.  When 
God  came  down  to  deliver  them,  he  appeared  in  a 
bush  that  burned,  and  was  not  consumed,  Exod.  3. 
2.  12. )  The  lamp  denotes  direction  in  the  smoke; 

God’s  word  was  their  lamp;  this  word  to  Abram  was 
so,  it  was  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place;  perhaps 
this  burning  lamp  prefigured  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  which  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  in  which  God 
was.  (3.)  The  burning  lamp  denotes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  enemies  who  kept  them  so  long  in  the 
furnace:  see  Zech.  12.  6.  The  same  cloud  that  en¬ 
lightened  the  Israelites,  troubled  and  burned  the 
Egyptians. 

3.  The  passing  of  these  between  the  pieces,  was 
the  confirming  of  the  covenant  God  now  made  with 
him,  that  he  might  have  strong  consolation,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  what  God  promised,  he  would 
certainly  perform.  It  is  probable  that  this  furnace 
and  lamp,  which  passed  between  the  pieces,  burned 
and  consumed  them,  and  so  completed  the  sacrifice, 
and  testified  God’s  acceptance  of  it,  as  of  Gideon’s, 
Judg.  6.  21.  Manoah’s,  Judg.  13.  19,  20.  and  Solo¬ 
mon’s,  2  Cliron.  7.  1.  so  it  intimates,  (1.)  That  God’s 
covenants  with  man  are  made  by  sacrifice,  Ps .  50.  5; 
by  Christ,  the  great  Sacrifice:  no  agreement  without 
atonement.  (2.)  God’s  acceptance  of  our  spiritual 
sacrifices,  is  a  token  for  good,  and  an  earnest  of  fur¬ 
ther  favours:  see  Judg.  13.  23.  And  by  this  we  may 
know  that  lie  accepts  our  sacrifices,  if  he  kindly  in 
our  souls  a  holy  fire  of  pious  and  devout  affections 
in  them. 

II.  The  covenant  repealed  and  explained,  v.  18, 
In  that  same  day,  that  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  that  is, 
gave  a  promise  to  Abram,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed 
have  I  given  this  land.  Here  is,  1.  A  rehearsal  of 
the  grant:  he  had  said  before.  To  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land,  ch.  12.  7.— 13.  15.  Rut  here  he  says,  I 
have  given  it;  that  is,  (1.)  I  have  given  the  promise 
of  it,  the  charter  is  sealed  and  delivered,  and  can¬ 
not  be  disannulled.  Note,  God’s  promises  are  God’s 
gifts,  and  are  so  to  be  accounted  of.  (2.)  The  pos¬ 
session  is  as  sure,  in  due  time,  as  if  it  were  now  ac¬ 
tually  delivered  to  them:  what  God  has  promised, 
is  as  sure  as  if  it  were  already  done;  hence  it  is  said, 
He  that  believes  hath  everlasting  life,  John  3.  36,  for 
he  shall  as  surely  go  to  heaven  as  if  he  were  there 
already.  2.  A  recital  of  the  particulars  granted, 
such  as  is  usual  in  the  grants  of  land.  He  specifies 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  intended  hereby  to  be 
granted,  v.  18.  And  then,  for  the  greater  certainty, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he  mentions  in  whose  ten¬ 
ure  and  occupation  these  lands  now  were.  Then 
several  nations  or  tribes,  are  here  spoken  of,  v. 
19.  .  21.  that  must  be  cast  out,  to  make  room  for 
the  seed  of  Abram.  They  were  not  possessed  of  all 
these  countries,  when  God  brought  them  into  Ca¬ 
naan.  The  bounds  are  fixed  much  narrower,  Num. 
34.  2,  3,  8tc.  But,  (1-)  In  David’s  time  and  Solo¬ 
mon’s,  their  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  utmost  of 
these  limits,  2  Chron.  9.  26.  (2.)  It  was  their  own 

fault  that  they  were  not  sooner  and  longer  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  these-territories.  They  forfeited  then- 
right  by  their  sins,  and  by  their  own  sloth  and  cow¬ 
ardice  kept  themselves  out  of  possession.  3.  The 
land  granted,  is  here  described  in  its  utmost  extent, 
because  it  was  to  be  a  type  of  the  heavenly  inherit¬ 
ance,  where  there  is  room  enough:  in  our  Father’s 
house  are  many  mansions.  The  present  occupants 
are  named,  because  their  number  and  strength,  and 
long  prescription,  should  be  no  hindrance  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  promise  in  its  season,  and  to 
magnify  God’s  love  to  Abram  and  his  seed,  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  that  one  nation  the  possession  of  many  nations: 
so  precious  Avere  they  in  his  sight,  and  so  honoura¬ 
ble,  Isa.  43.  4. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Hagar  is  the  person  mostly  concerned  in  the  story  of  this 
chapter,  an  obscure  Egyptian  woman,  Avhose  name  and 
story  Ave  had  never  heard  of,  if  Providence  had  not 
brought  her  into  the  family  of  Abram.  Probably,  she 
was  one  of  those  maid-servants,  Avhich  the  king  of  Egypt, 
among  other  gifts,  bestoAved  upon  Abram,  ch.  12,16.  Con¬ 
cerning  her,  we  have  four  things  in  this  chapter;  I.  Her 
marriage  to  Abram  her  master,  v.  1.  .  3.  II.  Her  misbe¬ 
haviour  toward  Sarai,  her  mistress,  v.  4,  6.  III.  Her  dis¬ 
course  Avith  an  angel  that  met  her  in  her  flight,  v.  7.  .14. 
IV.  Her  deliverance  of  a  son,  v.  15,  16. 

l-XTOW  Sarai,  Abram’s  wife,  bare  him 
JL^I  no  children  :  and  she  had  an  hand¬ 
maid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  tvos  Hagar. 
2.  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now, 
the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing : 
I  pray  thee,  go  in  unto  my  maid  ;  it  may  be 
that  I  may  ^obtain  children  by  her.  And 
Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai.  3. 
And  Sarai  Abram’s  wife  took  Hagar  her 
maid  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt 
ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave 
her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife. 

We  have  here  the  marriage  of  Abram  to  Hagar, 
who  was  his  secondary  Avife;  herein,  though  some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  him,  he  cannot  be  justified; 
for  from  the  beguming  it  was  not  so;  and  when  it 
was  so,  it  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  an  irregu¬ 
lar  desire  to  build  up  their  families  for  the  speedier 
peopling  of  the  Avoild  and  the  church:  it  must  not  be  ! 


so  now.  Christ  has  reduced  this  matter  to  the  first 
institution,  and  makes  the  marriage  union  to  be  be- 
tAveen  one  man  and  one  Avoman  only. 

Noav, 

I.  The  maker  of  this  match  (Avould  one  think  it?) 
was  Sarai  herself:  she  said  to  Abram,  I  fray  thee 
go  in  unto  my  maid,  v.  2.  Note,  1.  It  is  the  policy 
of  Satan  to  tempt  us  by  our  nearest  and  dearest  re¬ 
lation's,  or  those  friends  that  Ave  have  an  opinion  of 
and  an  affection  for.  The  temptation  is  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  when  it  is  sent  by  a  hand  that  is  least  ex¬ 
pected:  it  is  our  wisdom  therefore  to  consider,  not 
so  much  who  speaks,  as  Avhat  is  spoken.  2.  God’s 
commands  consult  our  comfort  and  honour,  much 
better  than  our  oato  contrivances  do.  It  had  been 
much  more  for  Sarai’s  interest,  that  Abram  should 
have  kept  to  the  rule  of  God’s  laAv,  +han  that  he 
should  have  been  guided  by  her  foolish  projects;  but 
we  often  do  ill  for  ourselves. 

II.  The  inducement  to  it  was  Sarai’s  barrenness. 

1.  Sarai  bare  Abram  no  children;  she  was  very 
fair,  ch.  12.  14;  she  was  an  agreeble  dutiful  Avife, 
and  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  large  possessions;  and 
yet  Avritten  dlildless.  Note,  (1. )  God  dispenses  his 
gifts  variously,  loading  us  Avith  benefits,  but  not  over¬ 
loading  us:  some  cross  or  other  is  appointed  to  be  an 
allay  to  great  enjoyments.  (2.)  The  mercy  of 
children  is  often  given  to  the  poor,  and  denied  to  the 
rich;  given  to  the  wicked,  and  denied  to  good  peo¬ 
ple;  though  the  rich  have  most  to  leave  them,  and 
good  people  would  take  most  care  of  their  education : 
God  does  herein  as  it  has  pleased  him. 

2.  She  owned  God’s  providence  in  this  affliction; 
the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing.  Note, 
(1.)  As  Avhere  children  are,  it  is  God  that  gives 
them,  ch.  33.  5,  so  where  they  are  wanted,  it  is  he 
that  withholds  them,  ch.  30.  2.  This  evil  is  of  the 
Lord.  (2.)  It  becomes  us  to  acknovvledge  this,  that 
we  may  bear  it,  and  improve  it,  as  an  affliction  of 
his  ordering  for  wise  and  holy  ends. 

3.  She  used  this  as  an  argument  with  Abram  to  mar¬ 
ry  his  maid;  and  he  was  prevailed  Avith  by  this  argu¬ 
ment  to  do  it.  Note,  (1.)  When  cur  hearts  are  too 
much  set  upon  any  creature-comfort,  we  are  easily 
put  upon  the  use  of  indirect  methods  for  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  it:  inordinate  desires  commonly  produce  irre¬ 
gular  endeavours:  if  our  wishes  be  not  kept  in  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  God’s  providence,  our  pursuits  will 
scarcely  be  kept  under  the  restraints  of  his  pre¬ 
cepts.  (2.)  It  is  for  Avant  of  a  firm  dependence  up¬ 
on  God’s  promise,  and  a  patient  waiting  for  God’s 
time,  that  we  go  out  of  the  Avay  of  our  duty  to  catch 
at  expected  mercy;  He  that  believes,  does  not  make 
haste. 

4.  Abram’s  compliance  Avith  Sarai’s  proposal,  Ave 
have  reason  to  think,  was  from  an  earnest  desire  of 
the  Promised  Seed,  on  whom  the  covenant  should 
be  entailed.  God  had  told  him  that  his  heir  should 
be  a  "son  of  his  body,  but  had  not  yet  told  him  that 
it  should  be  a  son  by  Sarai;  therefore  he  thought, 
“  Why  not  by  Hagar:  since  Sarai  herself  proposed 
it?”  Kote,  (1.)  Foul  temptations  may  have  very 
fair  pretences,  and  be  coloured  Avith  that  Avhich  is 
very  plausible.  (2.)  Fleshly  Avisdom,  as  it  antici¬ 
pates  God’s  time  of  mercy,  so  it  puts  us  out  of  God’s 
way.  (3.)  This  w-ould  be  happily  prevented,  if  Ave 
Avould  ask  counsel  of  God  by  the  word  and  by  pray¬ 
er,  before  Ave  attempt  that  Avhich  is  important  and 
suspicious:  herein  Abram  Avas  wanting;  he  married 
without  God’s  consent.  This  persuasion  came  not 
of  him  that  called  him. 

4.  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she 
conceived  :  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had 
conceived,  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her 
eyes.  5.  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My 
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wrong  be  upon  thee :  1  have  given  my  maid 
into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she 
had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes  : 
the  Loan  judge  between  me  and  thee.  6. 
But  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  ’thy 
maid  is  in  thy  hand  ;  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth 
thee.  And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with 
her,  she  fled  from  her  face. 

We  have  here  the  immediate  bad  consequences 
of  Abram’s  unhappy  marriage  to  Hagar;  a  deal  of 
mischief  it  made  quickly:  when  we  do  not  well, 
both  sin  and  trouble  lie  at  the  door;  and  we  may 
thank  ourselves  for  the  guilt  and  grief  that  follow 
us,  when  we  go  out  of  the  way  of  our  duty.  See  it 
in  this  story, 

I.  Sarai  is  despised,  and  thereby  provoked  and 
put  into  a  passion,  v.  4.  Hagar  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceives  herself  with  child  by  her  master,  than  she 
looks  scornfully  upon  her  mistress,  upbraids  her 
perhaps  with  her  barrenness,  insults  over  her,  to 
make  her  to  fret,  as  1  Sam.  1.  6,  and  boasts  of  the 
prospect  she  had  of  bringing  an  heir  to  Abram,  to 
that  good  land  and  to  the  promise;  now  she  thinks 
herself  a  better  woman  than  Sarai,  more  favoured 
by  Heaven,  and  likely  to  be  better  beloved  by 
Abram;  and  therefore  she  will  not  take  it  as  she  has 
done.  Note,  1.  Mean  and  servile  spirits,  when  fa¬ 
voured  and  advanced  either  by  God  or  man,  are  apt 
to  grow  haughty  and  insolent,  and  to  forget  their 
place  and  original.  See  Prov.  29.  21. — 30.  21.  .23. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  bear  honour  aright.  2.  We 
justly  suffer  by  those  whom  we  have  sinfully  in¬ 
dulged,  and  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God,  to 
make  those  instruments  of  our  trouble,  whom  we 
have  made  instruments  of  our  sin,  and  to  insnare  us 
in  our  own  evil  counsels;  this  stone  will  return  upon 
him  that  rolleth  it. 

II.  Abram  is  clamoured  upon,  and  cannot  be  easy 
while  Sarai  is  out  of  humour;  she  accosts  him  vio¬ 
lently,  and  very  -unjustly  charges  him  with  the 
injury,  (v.  5. )  My  wrong  be  upon  thee ;  with  a  most 
unreasonable  jealousy,  suspecting  that  he  counte¬ 
nanced  Hagar’s  insolence;  and,  as  one  not  willing  to 
hear  what  Abram  had  to  say  for  the  rectifying  of 
the  mistake,  and  the  clearing  of  himself,  she  rashly 
appeals  to  God  in  the  case,  The  Lord  judge  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee;  as  if  Abram  had  refused  to 
right  her.  Thus  does  Sarai,  in  her  passion,  speak 
as  one  of  the  foolish  women  sfieaketh.  Note,  1.  It 
is  an  absurdity  which  passionate  people  are  often 
guilty  of,  to  quarrel  with  others  for  that  which  they 
themselves  must  bear  the  blame  of:  Sarai  could  not 
but  own  that  she  had  given  her  maid  to  Abram,  and 
yet  she  cries  out,  My  wrong  be  ufion  thee,  when  she 
should  have  said,  What  a  fool  was  I  to  do  so!  That 
is  never  said  wisely,  which  pride  and  anger  have 
the  inditing  of;  when  passion  is  upon  the  throne, 
reason  is  out  of  doors,  and  is  neither  heard  nor 
spoken.  2.  Those  are  notralways  in  the  right,  who 
are  most  loud  and  forward  in  appealing  to  God; 
rash  and  bold  imprecations  are  commonly  evidences 
of  guilt  and  a  bad  cause. 

III.  Hagar  is  afflicted  and  driven  from  the  house, 
^  6.  Observe, 

t.  Abram’s  meekness  resigns  the  matter  of  the 
m  *id-servant  to  Sarai,  whose  proper  province  it 
was  to  rule  that’  part  of  the  family;  Thy  maid  is  in 
thy  hand:  though  she  was  his  wife,  he  would  not 
countenance  or  protect  her  in  any  thing  that  was 
disrespectful  to  Sarai,  for  whom  he  still  retained 
the  same  affection  that  ever  he  had.  Note,  Those 
who  would  keep  up  peace  and  love,  must  return 
soft  answers  to  hard  accusations;  husbands  and 
wives  particularly  should  agree,  and  endeavour  not 


|  to  be  both  angry  together:  yielding  pacifies  great 
i  offences ;  see  Prov.  15.  It 

j  2.  Sarai’s  passion  will  be  revenged  upon  Hagar; 
she  dealt  hardly  with  her,  not  only  coiffining  her  to 
i  her  usual  place  and  work,  as  a  servant,  but  proba- 
!  bly,  making  her  to  serve  with  rigour.  -  Note,  God 
takes  notice  of,  and  is  displeased  with  the  hardships 
|  which  harsh  masters  unreasonably  put  upon  their 
servants:  they  ought  to  forbear  threatening,  with 
Job’s  thought.  Did  not  he  that  made  me,  make  him? 
Job  31.  15. 

3.  Hagar’s  pride  cannot  bear  it,  her  high  spirit 
is  become  impatient  of  rebuke;  she  fed  from  her 
face;  she  not  only  avoided  her  wrath  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  David  did  Saul’s,  but  she  totally  deserted 
her  service,  and  ran  away  from  the  house,  for¬ 
getting,  (1.)  What  wrong  she  hereby  did  to  her 
mistress,  whose  servant  she  was,  and  to  her  master, 
whose  wife  she  was.  Note,  Pride  will  hardly  be 
restrained  by  any  bonds  of  duty,  no  not  by  many. 
(2.)  That  she  herself  had  first  given  the  provoca¬ 
tion,  by  despising  her  mistress.  Note,  Those  that 
suffer  for  their  faults,  ought  to  bear  it  patiently,  1 
Pet.  2.  20. 

7.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her 
by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur.  8.  And 
he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai’s  maid,  whence  earn¬ 
est  thou  ?  And  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my 
mistress  Sarai.  9.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy  mistress, 
and  submit  thyself  under  her  hands. 

Here  is  the  first  mention  we  have  in  scripture  of 
an  angel’s  appearance.  Hagar  was  a  type  of  the 
law,  which  was  given  by  the  disposition  of  angels; 
but  the  world  to  come  is  not  put  in  subjection  to 
them,  Heb.  2.  5.  Observe, 

I.  How  the  angel  arrested  her  in  her  flight,  v.  7. 
It  should  seem,  she  was  making  toward  her  own 
country;  for  she  was  in  the  way  to  Shur,  which  lay 
toward  Egypt.  It  were  well  if  our  afflictions  would 
make  us  think  of  our  home,  the  better  country. 
But  Hagar  was  now  out  of  her  place,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  her  duty,  and  going  further  astray,  when 
the  angel  found  her.  iLte,  1.  It  is  a  great  mercy 
to  be  stopped  in  a  sinful  way,  either  by  conscience 
or  by  providence.  2.  God  suffers  those  that  are  out 
of  the  way,  to  wander  a  while,  that  when  they  see 
their  folly,  and  what  a  loss  they  have  brought  them¬ 
selves  to,  they  may  be  the  better  disposed  to  re¬ 
turn.  Hagar  was  not  stopped  till  she  was  in  the 
wilderness,  and  had  sat  down  weary  enough,  and 
glad  of  clear  water  to  refresh  herself  with:  God 
brings  us  into  a  wilderness,  and  there  meets  us, 
Hos.  2.  14. 

II.  How  he  examined  her,  v.  8.  He  called  her 
Hagar,  Sarai’s  maid,  1.  As  a  check  to  her  pride: 
though  she  was  Abram’s  wife,  and,  as  such,  was 
obliged  to  return,  yet  he  calls  her  Sarai’s  maid,  to 
humble  her.  Note,  Though  civility  teaches  us  to 
call  others  by  their  highest  titles,  yet  humility  and 
wisdom  teach  us  to  call  ourselves  by1  the  lowest.  2. 
As  a  rebuke  to  her  flight:  Sarai’s  maid  ought  to  be 
in  Sarai’s  tent,  and  not  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
and  sauntering  by  a  fountain  of  water.  Note,  It  is 
good  for  us  often  to  call  to  mind  what  our  place  and 
relation  are.  See  Eccl.  10.  4. 

Now,  (1.)  The  questions  the  angel  put  to  her, 
were  proper  and  very  pertinent.  [1.]  “  Whence 
earnest  thou?  Consider  that  thou  art  running  away, 
both  from  the  duty  thou  wast  bound  to,  and  the 
privileges  thou  wast  blessed  with,  in  Abram’s  tent.  ” 
Note,  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  live  in  a  religious 
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family,  which  those  ought  to  consider,  who  have 
that  advantage,  yet  upon  every  slight  inducement, 
are  forward  to  quit  it.  [2.]  «  U  hither  wilt  thou 
p-o?  Thou  art  running  thyself  into  sin,  in  Egypt 
7-f  she  return  to  that  people,  she  will  return  to  their 
gods,)  “and into  danger,  in  the  wilderness”  through 
which  she  must  travel,  Deut.  8.  15.  Note,  Those 
who  are  forsaking  God  and  their  duty,  would  do 
well  to  remember  not  only  whence  they  are  fallen, 
but  whither  they  are  falling.  See  .Tei  2.  18.  What 
hast  thou  to  do  (with  Hagar)  in  the  way  of  Egypt? 
John  6.  68. 

(2.)  Her  answer  was  honest,  and  a  fair  confession; 

I  flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress.  In  which  [1.] 
She  acknowledges  her  fault  in  fleeing  from  her  mis¬ 
tress,  and  yet,  [2.]  excuses  it,  that  it  was  from  the 
face,  or  displeasure  of  her  mistress.  Note,  Chil¬ 
dren  and  servants  must  be  treated  with  mildness 
and  gentleness,  lest  we  provoke  them  to  take  any 
irregular  Courses,  and  so  become  accessary  to  their 
sin,  which  will  condemn  us,  though  it  will  not  jus¬ 
tify  them.  ' 

’(3.)  How  he  sent  her  back,  with  suitable  and 
compassionate  counsel,  v.  9,  “  Return  to  thy  mis¬ 
tress,  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hand.  Go 
home,  and  humble  thyself  for  what  thou  hast  done 
amiss,  and  beg  pardon,  and  resolve  for  the  future, 
to  behave  thyself  better.”  He  makes  no  question 
but  she  would  be  welcome,  though  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Abram  sent  after  her.  Note,  Those, 
that  are  gone  away  from  their  place  and  duty, 
when  they  are  convinced  of  their  error,  must  hasten 
their  return  and  reformation,  how  mortifying  soever 
it  may  be. 

10.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
her,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly, 
that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude. 

11.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
her,  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt 
hear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael ; 
because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction. 

12.  And  he  will  be  a*  wild  man;  Iris  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren.  13.  And  she 
called  the.  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me :  for  she  said, 
Have  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that 
seetli  me?  14.  Wherefore  the  well  was 
called  Beer-1  ahai-roi ;  behold,  it  is  between 
Kadesh  and  Bered. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  angel  having  given  Ha¬ 
gar  that  good  counsel,  (v.  9.)  to  return  to  her  mis¬ 
tress,  she  immediately  promised  to  do  so,  and  was 
setting  her  face  homeward;  and  then  the  angel  went 
on  to  encourage  her  with  an  assurance  of  the  mercy 
God  had  in  store  for  her  and  her  seed:  for  God  will 
meet  those  with  mercy,  that  are  returning  to  their 
duty:  I  said,  I  will  confess,  and  thou  forgavest, 
Ps.  32.  5.  "  » 

Here  is, 

I.  A  prediction  concerning  her  posterity,  given 
her  for  her  comfort  in  her  present  distress.  Notice 
is  taken  of  her  condition;  Behold,  thou  art  with 
child;  and  therefore  this  is  not  a  fit  place  for  thee  to 
be  in.  Note,  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  women  with 
child  to  think  that  they  are  under  the  particular 
cognizance  and  care  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
God  graciously  considers  that  case,  and  suits  sup¬ 
ports  to  it. 

Now,  l.  The  angel  assures  her  of  a  safe  delivery, 


and  that  of  a  son,  which  Abram  desired.  This 
fright  and  ramble  of  lier’s  might  have  destroyed  her 
hope  of  an  offspring;  but  God  dealt  not  with  her 
according  to  her  folly;  Thou  shalt  bear  a  son-,  she 
was  saved  in  child-bearing,  not  only  by  providence, 
but  by  promise. 

2.  He  names  her  child,  which  was  an  honour  both 
to  her  and  it;  call  him  Ishmael,  God  will  hear;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  the  Lord  has  heard;  he  has, 
and  therefore  he  will.  Note,  The  experience  we 
have  had  of  God’s  seasonable  kindness  to  us  in  dis¬ 
tress,  should  encourage  us  to  hope  for  the  l:ke  help 
in  the  like  exigencies,  Ps.  10.  17.  He  has  heard 
thy  affliction.  Note,  (1.)  Even  there  where  there 
is  little  cry  of  devotion,  the  God  of  pity  sometimes 
graciously  hears  the  cry  of  affliction:  tears  speak  as 
well  as  prayers.  This  speaks  comfort  to  the  affect¬ 
ed,  that  God  not  only  sees  what  their  afflictions  are, 
but  hears  what  they  say.  (2.)  That  seasonable 
succours,  in  the  day  of  affliction,  ought  al wavs  toi be 
remembered  with  "thankfulness  to  God.  Such  a 
time,  in  such  a  strait,  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of 
my  affliction,  and  helped  me.  See  Deut.  26.  7.  Ps. 
31.  22. 

3.  He  promises  her  a  numerous  offspring,  v.  10, 

I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  Ilebr.  Multi¬ 
plying,  I  will  multiply  it,  that  is,  multiply  it  in 
every  age,  so  as  to  perpetuate  it.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Turks  at  this  day  descend  from  Ishmael; 
and  they  are  a  great  people.  This  was  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  promise  made  to  Abram,  ch.  13,  16,  1 
will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Note, 
Many  that  are  children  of  godly  parents,  have, 
for  their  sakes,  a  very  large  share  of  outward  com¬ 
mon  blessings,  though,  like  Ishmael,  they  are  hot 
taken  into  covenant:  rminy  are  multiplied  that  are 
not  sanctified. 

4.  He  gives  a  character  of  the  child  she  should 
bear,  which,  however  it  may  seem  to  us,  perh  ,ps 
was  not  very  disagreeable  to  her,  v.  12,  He  will  be  a 
wild  man;  a  wild  ass  of  a  man,  so  the  word  is;  rude 
and  bold,  and  fearing  no  man;  untamed,  untracta- 
ble,  living  at  large,  and  impatient  of  service  and 
restraint.  Note,  The  children  of  the  bondwoman, 
who  are  out  of  covenant  with  God,  are,  as  they 
were  born,  like  the  wild  ass’s  colt;  it  is  grace  that 
reclaims  m.en,  civilizes  them,  and  makes  them 
wise,  and  good  for  something.  It  is  foretold,  (1.) 
That  he  should  live  in  strife,  and  in  a  state  of  war; 
his  hand  against  every  man,  that  is  his  sin;  and 
every  jiiaii’s  hand  against  him,  that  is  his  punish¬ 
ment.  Note,  Those  that  have  turbulent  spirits, 
have  commonly  troublesome  lives;  they  that  are 
provoking,  vexatious,  and  injurious  to  ethers,  must 
expect  to  be  repaid  in  their  own. coin.  He  that  has 
his  hand  and  tongue  against  every  man,  shall  have 
every  man’s  tongue  and  hand  against  him;  and  he 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  it.  And  yet,  (2. )  That 
he  should  live  in  safety,  and  hold  lvs  own  against 
all  the  world;  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren;  though  threatened  and  insulted  by  all 
h;s  neighbours,  yet  lie  shall  keep  his  ground,  and, 
for  Abram’s  sake,  more  than  his  own,  shall  be  able 
to  make  his  part  good  with  them:  accordingly  we 
read,  ch.  25.  18,  that  he  died,  as  he  lived,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren.  Note,  Many  that  are 
much  exposed  by  their  own  imprudence,  yet  are 
strangely  preserved  by  the  Divine  Providence;  so 
much  better  is  God  to  them  than  they  deserve,  who 
not  only  forfeit  their  lives  by  sin,  but  hazard  them. 

II.  Hagar’s  pious  reflection  upon  this  gracious 
appearance  of  God  to  her,  v.  13,  14.  Observe  in 
what  she  said, 

1.  Her  awful  adoration  of  God’s  omniscience  and 
providence,  with  application  of  it  to  herself;  she 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  shake  unto  her 
that  is,  thus  she  made  confess'd!  of  his  name,  this 
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ilie  said  to  h's  praise.  Thou  God  seest  me:  this 
should  be  with  her,  his  name  for  ever,  and  this  his 
memorial,  by  which  she  will  know  him  and  remem¬ 
ber  him  while  she  lives,  Thou  God  seest  me.  Note, 
11.)  The  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  is  a  seeing 
God,  an  all-seeing  God.  God  is,  (as  the  ancients 
expressed  it)  ail  eye.  (2.)  We  ought  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  with  application  tc  ourselves.  He  that 
sees  all,  sees  me,  as  David,  Ps.  139.  1,  O  God, 
thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me.  (3.)  A  be¬ 
lieving  regard  to  God,  as  a  God  that  sees  us,  will 
lie  of  great  use  to  us  in  our  returns  to  him.  It  is  a 
proper  word  for  a  penitent:  [1.]  “  Thc.u  seest  my 
sin  and  folly:”  I  have  sinned  before  thee,  says  the 
prodigal;  in  thy  sight,  says  David.  [2.]  “'Thou 
seest  my  sorrow  and  affliction;”  that  Hagar  espe¬ 
cially  refers  to:  when  we  have  brought  ourselves 
into  distress  by  our  own  folly,  yet  God  has  not  for¬ 
saken  us.  [3.]  “Thou  seest  the  sincerity  and  se¬ 
riousness  of  my  return  and  repentance.  Thou  seest 
mv  secret  mournings  for  sin,  and  secret  motions 
t  ward  thee.”  [4.)  “Thou  seest  me,  if  in  any 
instance  I  depart  from  thee,”  Ps.  44.  20,  21.  This 
l h  ught  should  always  restrain  us  from  sin,  and  ex¬ 
cite  us  to  duty ;  Thou  God  seest  me. 

2.  Her  humble  admiration  of  God’s  favour  to  her: 

‘  ‘  Have  I  here  also  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me? 
Have  I  here  seen  the  back  parts  of  him  that  seeth 
me?”  S  >  it  might  be  read,  for  the  word  is  much  the 
s  ane  with  that,  Exod.  33.  23.  She  saw  not  face  to 
face,  but  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  1  Cor.  13.  12. 
Probably,  she  knew  not  who  it  was  that  talked  with 
her,  till  he  was  departing,  as  Judges  6.  21,  22. — 13. 
21;  and  then  she  looked  after  him,  with  a  reflection 
like  that  of  the  two  disciples,  Luke  24.  31,  32.  Or, 
Have  I  seen  him  that  sees  me?  Note,  (1.)  The 
communion  which  holy  souls  have  with  God,  con¬ 
sists  in  their  having  an  eye  of  faith  toward  him,  as 
a  God  that  has  an  eye  of  favour  toward  them. 
The  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  the  eye.  (2.)  The 
privilege  of  our  communion  with  God,  is  to  be 

1  >  ked  upon  with  wonder  and  admiration,  consider- 
ng  what  we  are,  who  are  admitted  to  this  favour. 
“Have  I?  I  that  am  so  mean,  I  that  am  so  vile?” 

2  Sam.  7.  18.  This  privilege  is  thus  to  be  looked 
upon,  considering  the  place  where  we  are  thus  fa¬ 
voured;  “ here  also?  Not  only  in  Abram’s  tent, 
and  at  his  altar,  but  here  also,  in  this  wilderness? 
Here,  where  I  never  expected  it,  where  I  was  out 
of  the  way  of  my  duty?  Lord,  how  is  it?'”  John  14. 
22.  Some  make  the  answer  to  this  question  to  be 
negative,  and  so  look  upon  it  as  a  penitent  reflec¬ 
tion:  “  Have  I  here  also,  in  my  distress  and  afflic¬ 
tion,  looked  after  God?  No,  I  was  as  careless  and 
unmindful  of  him  as  ever  I  used  to  be;  and  yet  he 
has  thus  visited  and  regarded  me:”  for  God  often 
prevents  us  with  his  favours,  and  is  found  of  those 
that  seek  him  not,  Isa.  65.  1. 

III.  The  name  which  this  gave  to  the  place,  v. 
14,  Beer-lahai-roi,  The  well  of  him  that  lives  and 
sees  me.  It  is  probable  that  Hagar  put  this  name 
upon  it;  and  it  was  retained  long  after,  in  per- 
(letuanr  rei  memonam — a  lasting  memorial  of  this 
event.  This  was  the  place,  where  the  God  of 
glory  manifested  the  special  cognizance  and  care  he 
took  of  a  poor  woman  in  distress.  Note,  1.  He 
that  is  all-seeing,  is  ever-living;  he  lives  and  sees 
us.  2.  Those  that  are  graciously  admitted  into 
communion  with  God,  and  receive  seasonable  com¬ 
forts  from  him,  should  tell  others  what  he  has  done 
for  their  souls,  that  they  also  may  be  encouraged  to 
seek  him,  and  trust  in  him.  3.  God’s  gracious  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  himself  to  us  are  to  be  had  in  ever¬ 
lasting  remembrance  by  us,  and  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

1 5.  And  Hagar  hare  Abram  a  son  :  and 
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Abram  called  his  son’s  name,  which  Hagar 
bare,  Ishmael.  16.  And  Abram  teas  four¬ 
score  and  six  years  old,  when  Hagar  bare 
Ishmael  to  Abram. 

It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  though  not  expressh 
recorded,  that  Hagar  did  as  the  angel  commanded 
her,  returned  to  her  mistress,  and  submitted  her¬ 
self;  and  then,  in  the  fulness  of  jime,  she  brought 
foith  her  son.  Note,  Fhcse  who  obey  divine  pre- 
cepts,  shall  have  the  comfort  of  divine  promises. 
1  his  was  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  that  was  born 
after  the  flesh.  Gal.  4.  23,  representing  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  Jews,  v.  25.  Note,  1.  Many  who  can  call 
Abraham  father,  yet  are  born  after  the  fesh,  Matt. 
3.  9.  2.  The  carnal  seed  in  the  church  are  sooner 

brought  forth  than  the  spiritual.  It  is  an  easier 
thing  to  persuade  men  to  assume  the  form  of  godli¬ 
ness,  than  to  submit  to  the  power  of  godliness. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

This  chapter  contains  articles  of  agreement  covenanted 
and  concluded  upon  between  the  great  Jehovah,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  mercies,  on  the  one  part,  ami  pious  Abram,  the 
t  ather  ol  the  faithful,  on  the  other  part.  Abram  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  friend  of  God ,  not  only  because  he  was 
the  man  of  his  council,  hut  because  he  was  the  man  of 
his  covenant:  both  these  secrets  were  with  him:  mention 
was  made  of  this  covenant,  ch.  15.  IS,  but  here  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  drawn  up,  and  put  into  the  lonn  of  a  covenant 
that  Abram  might  have  strong  consolation.  Here  is  l! 
The  circumstances  of  the  making  of  this  covenant,  the 
time  and  maimer,  v.  I,  and  the  posture  Abram  was  in,  v. 
3.  II,  1  he  covenant  itself.  In  the  general  scope  of  it, 
v.  1.  And  afterward,  in  the  particular  instances.  1. 
That  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  v.  4,  6. 
and,  in  token  of  that,  his  name  was  changed,  v.  5.  2. 

That  God  would  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  seed,  and 
would  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  v.  7,  8.  And  the 
seal  of  this  part  of  the  covenant  was  circumcision,  v.  9... 
14.  3.  That  he  should  have  a  son  by  Sarai,  and  in  to¬ 

ken  of  that,  her  name  was  changed,  v.  15,  16.  This  pro¬ 
mise  Abram  received,  v.  17.  And  his  request  for  Islr- 
mael  (\ .  18.)  was  answered,  abundantly  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  v.  19.  .  22.  111.  The  circumcision  of  Abram  and 

his  family,  according  to  God’s  appointment,  v.  22.. 27. 

1.  A  NO  when  Abram  w  as  ninety  years 
t  sL  old  and  nine,  the  Lokd  appeared 
to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect.  2.  And  I  w  ill  make  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply 
thee  exceedingly.  3.  And  Abram  fell  oil 
his  face :  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying. 
Here  is, 

I.  The  time  when  God  made  Abram  this  gra¬ 

cious  visit;  when  he  was  99  years  old,  full  13  years 
after  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  1.  So  long,  it  should 
seem,  God’s  extraordinary  appearances  to  Abram 
were  intermitted;  and  all  the  communion  lie  had 
with  God,  was  only  in  the  usual  way  of  ordinances 
and  providences.  Note,  There  are  some  special 
comforts  which  are  not  the  daily  bread,  no  not  of 
the  best  saints,  but  they  are  favoured  with  them 
now  and  then.  On  this  side  heaven,  they  have  con¬ 
venient  food,  but  not  a  continual  feast  '  2.  So  long 
the  promise  of  Isaac  was  deferred.  (1.)  Perhaps 
to  correct  Abram’s  over-hasty  marrying  of  Hagar. 
Note,  The  comforts  we  sinfully  anticipate,  are 
justly  delayed.  (2.)  That  Abram  and  Sarai  being 
so  far  stricken  in  age,  God’s  power,  in  this  matter, 
might  be  the  more  magnified,  and  their  faith  the 
more  tried.  See  Deut.  32.  36.  John  11.  6,  15.  (3. 
That  a  child  so  long  waited  for,  might  be  an  Isaac 
a  son  indeed,  Isa.  54.  1.  . 

II.  The  way  in  which  God  made  this  covenant 
with  him;  The  Lord  a/ipearcd  to  .dbram,  in  the 
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Hhcchlnah ,  hour-  visible  display  ol  (  bid’s  immediate 
glorious  pwseni'o  with  him.  Note,  (bxl  lust  makes 
himself  kiiowti  to  us,  and  givos  us  a  sight  ol  him  by 
faith,  and  then  takes  us  into  his  covenant. 

III.  Tin' posture  Abram  put  himself  into  upon 
this  occasion.  He  fell  on  h  in  face  while  Cod  talked 
with  him,  v.  b.  Father,  1.  As  one  overcome  by  the 
brightness  of  tnc  divine  glory,  and  unable  to  boar 
the  sight  of  it,  though  he  had  seen  it  several  times 
before:  Daniel  and  John  did  likewise,  though  they 
were  also  aequa'.ilted  with  the  visions  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  Dan.  8.  A7. — 10.  9,  IS.  Rev,  I.  1 7.  Or, 
2.  As  one  ashamed  of  himself,  and  blushing  to  think 
of  the  honours  don.'  to  one  so  unworthy  :  he  looks 
upon  himself  with  humility,  and  upon  <  <od  with  re¬ 
verence,  and,  in  token  of  bot  h ,  Jails  on  Ilk  face, 
putting  himself  into  a  posture  of  adoration.  Note, 
(1.)  God  graciously  condescends  to  talk  with  those 
whom  he  takes  into  his  covenant  and  communion 
with  himself,  lie  talks  with  them  by  his  word, 
l’rov.  6.  22.  He  talks  with  them  by  his  Sfiirit, 
John  I  4.  2(i.  This  honour  have  nil  his  saints.  (2.) 
Those  that  are  admitted  into  fellowship  with  (bid, 
are,  and  must  be,  very  humble  and  very  reverent 
in  their  approaches  to  him.  11  we  say  we  have  fel¬ 
lowship  with  him,  and  the  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt,  we  deceive  ourselves.  (2.)  Those  that 
would  receive  comfort  from  (lod,  must  set  them¬ 
selves  to  give  glory  to  (bid,  and  to  worship  at  his 
footstool. 

IV.  The  general  scope  and  summary  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  laid  down  as  the  foundation  on  which  all  the 
rest,  was  built ;  it  is  no  other  than  the  covenant  of 
grace,  still  made  with  all  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
v.  1.  Observe  here, 

1.  What  we  may  expect  to  find  (lod  to  us  ;  I  am 
the  .  I/mighty  (iod;  by  this  name  hp  chose  to  make 
himself  known  to  Abram  rather  than  by  his  name 
Jehovah,  F.xod.  (>.  2.  lie  used  it  to  Jacob,  eh.  25. 

I  1.  They  called  him  by  this  name,  eh.  28.  3. — 43. 

I  I.  -18.  a;  It  is  the  name  of  ( bid  that  is  mostly 
used  throughout  the  book  ol  JuJi,  at  least  thirty 
limes  in  the  discourses  of  that  book.  After  Moses, 
Jehovah  is  more  frequently  used,  and  thin  very 
rarely;  1  am  lil-nhadtlai;  it  bespeaks  the  almighty 
power  of  (lod,  either,  (I.)  As  an  avenger,  from 
Tiii*  he  laid  waste,  so  some;  and  they  think  (bid 
look  this  title  from  the  destruction  of  the  old  world. 
This  is  countenanced  by  Isa.  13.  (>,  and  Joel  1.  15. 
Or,  ^2.)  As  a  benefactor,  tc  for  who,  and  ’-i 
sufitient.  He  is  a  (  bid,  that  is  enough  ;  or,  as  our 
old  Kuglish  translation  reads  it  here  very  signifi¬ 
cantly,  /  am  (iod  all-niij/icieiit.  Note,  The  (loci 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  is  a  Cod  that  in  enough. 
[1.1  He  is  enough  in  himself;  he  is  self-sufficient; 
lie  has  every  thing,  and  he  needs  not  any  thing. 
f  .\  [  He  is  enough  to  us,  if  we  be  in  covenant  with 
him:  we  have  all  in  him,  and  we  have  enough  in 
him;  enough  to  satisfy  our  most  enlarged  desires, 
enough  to  supply  the  defect  of  every  thing  else,  and 
t  i  secure  to  us  a  happiness  for  our  immortal  souls: 
see  Ps.  Id.  5,  d.— 73.  25. 

2.  What  (loil  reuuires  that  we  be  to  him;  the 
covenant  is  mutual,  1 1  'a  Ik  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect,  that  is,  upright  and  sincere;  fur  herein  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  well  ordered,  that  sincerity  is 
our  gospel  perfection.  Observe,  (1.)  That  to  lie 
religious,  is  to  walk  before  (lod  in  our  integrity;  it 
is  to  set  (bid  always  before  us,  and  to  think,  and 
speak,  and  act,  in  every  thing,  ns  those  that  are 
always  under  his  eye.  It  is  to  have  a  constant  re¬ 
gard  to  his  word  as  our  rule,  and  to  his  glory  as  our 
end,  in  all  our  actions,  and  to  be  continually  in  his 
fear,  h  is  to  be  inward  with  him,  in  all  the  duties 
of*rcligious  worship,  for  in  them  particularly  we 
walk  helore  (Iod,  1  Sam.  2.  30,  and  tube  entire  for 
him,  in  all  holy  conversation.  1  know  no  religion 


but  sincerity.  (2.)  That  upright  walking  with 
(lod,  is  the  condition  of  our  interest  in  his  all-suffi¬ 
ciency.  If  we  neglect  him,  or  dissemble  with  him, 
we  forfeit  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  our  relation  to 
him.  (3.1  A  continual  regard  to  Clod’s  all-suffi¬ 
ciency,  will  have  a  great  influence  upon  our  upright 
walking  with  him. 

4.  As  forme,  behold,  my  covenant  u  \\  it  I 
then,  and  thou  shall  be  a  father  of  many 
nations.  5.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any 
more  he  railed  Abram;  hut  thy  name  shall 
he  Abraham  ;  for  a  father  of  many  nations 
have  I  made  thee.  6.  And  I  will  make 
thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make 
nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  ot 
l  bee. 

The  promise  here  is  introduced  with  solemnity: 
"As  for  me,"  says  the  great  (lod,  " behold,  behold 
and  admire  it,  behold  arid  be  assured  of  it,  my  co¬ 
venant  is  with  thee;”  as  before,  v.  2,  I  will  make 
my  covenant.  Note,  The  covenant  of  grace  is  a 
covenant  of  (bid’s  own  making;  this  he  glories  in, 
(  an  for  me ,J  and  so  may  we.  Now  here, 

I.  It  is  promised  to  Abram,  that  he  should  be  a 
father  of  many  nations:  that  is,  1.  That  his  seed 
after  the  flesh,  should  be  very  numerous,  both  in 
Isaac  and  lshmael,  and  in  the  sons  of  Kcturah; 
something  extraordinary  is  doubtless  included  in 
this  promise,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  event 
answered  to  it,  and  that  there  have  been,  and  are, 
more  of  the  children  of  men  descended  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  than  from  any  one  m m  at  an  equal  distance 
with  him  from  Noah,  the  common  root.  2.  That 
all  believers,  in  every  age,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  his  spiritual  seed,  and  that  lie  should  be  called, 
not  only  the  friend  of  Cod,  but  the  father  of  the 
faithful.  In  this  sense,  the  Apostle  directs  us  to 
understand  this  promise,  Rom.  4.  16,  17.  He  is 
the  father  of  those  in  every  nation,  that  by  faith  en¬ 
ter  into  covenant  with  God,  and  (as  the  Jewish 
writers  express  it)  arc  gathered  under  the  wings  of 
the  divine  Majesty. 

II.  In  token  of  this,  his  name  was  changed  from 

alb  ram,  a  high  father,  to  Abraham ,  the  father  of  a 
multitude.  This  was,  1.  To  put  an  honour  upon 
him:  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  glory  of  the  church,  that 
she  shall  he  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth 
of  the  I.ord  shall  name,  Isa.  62.  2.  Princes  digni¬ 
fied  their  favourites,  by  conferring  new  titles  upon 
them;  thus  was  Ahraliam  dignified  by  him  thafls 
indeed  the  Fountain  of  honour:  all  believers  have  a 
new  name,  Rev.  2.  17.  Some  think  it  added  to  the 
honour  of  Abraham’s  new  name,  that  a  letter  of  the 
name  Jehovah  was  inserted  into  it,  as  it  was  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  Jeconiah  to  have  the  first  syllable  cf  his 
name  cut  off,  because  it  was  the  same  with  the  first 
syllable  of  that  sacred  name,  Jer.  22.  2k.  Believers 
are  named  from  Christ,  Kph.  3.  15.  2.  To  encou¬ 

rage  and  confirm  the  faith  of  Abraham;  while  he 
was  childless,  perhaps  even  his  own  name  was 
sometimes  an  occasion  of  grief  to  him:  why  should 
he  he  called  it  high  father,  who  was  not  a  father  at 
all?  But  now  that  God  had  promised  him  a  nume¬ 
rous  issue,  and  had  given  him  a  name  which  signi¬ 
fied  so  much,  that  name  was  his  joy.  Note,  God 
calls  things  that  tire  not,  as  though  they  were.  It  is 
the  apostle’s  observation  upon  this  very  thing,  Rom. 
4.  17;  he  called  Abraham  the  father  of  a  multitude, 
because  he  should  prove  to  he  so  in  due  time,  though 
as  yet  he  hnd'but  one  child. 

7.  And  1  will  establish  my  covenant  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee. 
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in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  cove¬ 
nant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee.  0.  And  1  will  give  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  ;  and 
1  will  be  their  God.  9.  And  God  said  unto 
Abraham,  Thou  slialt  keep  my  covenant 
therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  alter  thee,  in 
their  generations.  1 0.  This  is  my  covenant, 
which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  man-child 
among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  11.  And 
ye  shall  circumcise  the  llesh  of  your  fore¬ 
skin  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  betwixt  me  and  you.  1  ?.  And  he  that 
is  eight  days  old,  shall  be  circumcised  among 
you,  every  man-child  in  your  generations, 
he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with 
money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy 
seed.  13.  hie  that  is  born  in  thy  house, 
and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must 
needs  be  circumcised  :  and  my  covenant 
shall  be  in  your  llesh  for  an  everlasting  co¬ 
venant.  14.  And  the  uncircumcised  man- 
child,  whose  llesh  of  his  fore-skin  is  not  cir¬ 
cumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  continuance  of  the  covenant;  intimated  in 
three  things.  1.  It  is  established;  not  to  be  altered 
or  revoked:  it  is  fixed,  it  is  ratified,  it  is  made  as 
firm  as  the  divine  power  and  truth  can  make  it.  2. 
It  is  entailed;  it  is  a  covenant,  not  with  Abraham 
only,  (then  it  would  die  with  him,)  but  with  his 
seed  after  him,  not  only  his  seed  after  the  flesh,  but 
his  spiritual  seed.  3.  it  is  everlasting  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  sense  and  meaning  of  it.  The  covenant  of 
grace  is  everlasting;  it  is  from  everlasting  in  the 
counsels  of  it,  and  to  everlasting  in  the  consequences 
of  it;  and  the  external  administration  of  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  with  the  seal  of  it  to  the  seed  of  believers, 
and  the  internal  administration  of  it  by  the  Spirit, 
to  Christ’s  seed  in  every  age. 

II.  The  contents  of  the  covenant;  it  is  a  covenant 
of  promises,  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises. 
Here  are  two,  which,  indeed,  are  all  sufficient.  1. 
That  God  would  be  their  God,  v.  7,  8.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant,  all  its  joys,  and  all  its 
lopes,  are  summed  up  in  this:  a  man  needs  desire 
no  more  than  this,  to  make  him  happy.  What  God 
is  himself,  that  he  will  be  to  his  people;  his  wisdom 
their’s,  to  guide  and  counsel  them;  his  power 
their’s,  to  protect  and  support  them;  his  goodness 
their’s,  to  supply  and  comfort  them.  What  faith- 
fid  worshippers  can  expect  from  the  God  they 
serve,  believers  shall  find  in  God  as  their’s.  This 
is  enough,  yet  not  all.  2.  That  Canaan  should  be 
their  everlasting  possession,  v.  8.  God  had  before 
promised  this  hind  to  Abraham,  and  his  seed,  ch. 
15.  18.  Hut  here,  where  it  is  promised  for  an  ever¬ 
lasting  possession,  surely  it  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  type  of  heaven’s  happiness,  that  everlasting  rest 
which  remains  for  the  people  of  God,  Heb.  4.  9. 
This  is  that  better  country  to  which  Abraham  had 
an  eye,  and  the  grant  of  which  was  that  which  an¬ 
swered  to  the  vast  extent  and  compass  of  that  pro¬ 
mise,  that  God  would  be  to  them  a  God;  so  that  if 
‘  rod  had  not  prepared  and  designed  this,  he  would 


have  been  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  Heb. 
11.  16.  As  the  land  of  Canaan  was  seemed  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh,  se 
heaven  is  secured  to  all  his  spiritual  seed,  by  a  co¬ 
venant,  and  for  a  possession,  truly  everlasting. 
The  offer  of  this  eternal  life  is  made  in  the  word, 
and  confirmed  by  the  sacraments,  to  all  that  m 
under  the  external  administration  of  the  cm  cnarr  : 
and  the  earnest  of  it  is  given  to  all  believers,  E]  h. 

I.  14.  Canaan  is  here  said  to  be  the  land  wheivii 
Abraham  was  a  stranger;  and  heaven  is  a  1  nd  t< 
which  we  are  strangers,  for  it  does  not  yet  appe. « 
what  we  shall  be. 

III.  The  token  of  tire  covenant,  and  that  is  cir¬ 
cumcision,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  covenant  is 
itself  called  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  Acts  7. 
8.  It  is  here  said  to  be  the  covenant  which  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  seed  must  keep,  as  a  copy  or  counter¬ 
part,  v.  9,  10.  It  is  called  a  sign  and  seal,  Horn.  4. 

II,  for  it  was,  1.  A  confirmation  to  Abraham  and 

his  seed,  of  those  promises  which  were  God’s  part 
of  the  covenant,  assuring  them  that  they  should  be 
fulfilled;  that  in  due  time  Canaan  should  be  their’s: 
and  the  continuance  of  this  ordinance,  after  Canaan 
was  their’s,  intimates  that  that  promise  looked  fur¬ 
ther,  to  another  Canaan,  which  they  must  still  be 
in  expectation  of:  see  Heb.  4,  8.  2.  An  obligation 

upon  Abraham  and  his  seed,  to  that  duty  which 
was  their  part  of  the  covenant;  not  only  to  the  duty 
of  accepting  the  covenant  and  consenting  to  it,  and 
the  putting  away  of  the  corruption  of'  the  flesh, 
(which  were  more  immediately  and  primarily  sig¬ 
nified  by  circumcision,)  but,  in  general,  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  all  God’s  commands,  as  they  should  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  intimated  and  made  known 
to  them ;  for  circumcision  made  men  debtors  to  do 
the  whole  law,  Gal.  5.  3.  They  who  will  have  God 
to  be  to  them  a  God,  must  consent  and  resolve  to  be 
to  him  a  people. 

Now,  (1.)  Circumcision  was  a  bloody  ordinance; 
for  all  things  by  the  law  were  purged  with  blood, 
Heb.  9.  22.  See  Exod.  24.  8.  But  the  blood  of 
Christ  being  shed,  all  bloody  ordinances  are  now 
abolished;  circumcision  therefore  gives  way  to  bap¬ 
tism.  (2.)  It  was  peculiar  to  the  males;  though 
the  women  also  were  included  in  the  covenant,  for 
the  man  is  the  head  of  the.  woman.  In  our  king¬ 
dom,  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  required  only  from 
men:  some  think  that  the  blood  of  the  males  only 
was  shed  in  circumcision,  because  respect  was  had 
in  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  blood.  (3.)  It  was 
the  flesh  of  the  fore-skin  that  was  to  be  cut  off,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  by  ordinary  generation  that  sin  is  propa¬ 
gated,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  Promised  Seed,  who 
was  to  come  from  the  loins  of  Abraham.  Christ 
having  not  yet  offered  himself  for  us,  God  would 
have  man  to  enter  into  covenant  by  the  offering  of 
some  part  of  his  own  body,  and  no  part  could  be 
better  spared.  It  is  a  secret  part  of  the  body:  for 
the  true  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart:  this  ho¬ 
nour  God  nut  upon  an  uncomely  part,  1  Cor.  12. 
23,  24.  (4.)  The  ordinance  was  to  i>e  administered 
to  children  when  they  were  eight  days  old,  and  not 
sooner:  that  they  might  gather  some  strength  to  be 
able  to  undergo  the  pain  of  it,  and  that  at  least  one 
sabbath  might  ]»iss  over  them.  (5.)  The  children 
of  the  stranger,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  family 
was  the  true  domestic  owner,  were  to  be  circum¬ 
cised,  v.  12,  13,  which  looked  favourably  upon  the 
gentiles,  who  should,  in  due  time,  be  brought  into 
the  family  of  Abraham  by  faith:  see  Gal.  3.  14. 
(6.)  The  religious  observance  of  this  institution  was 
required,  under  a  very  severe  penalty,  v.  14.  1  he 

contempt  of  circumcision  was  a  contempt  of  the  co¬ 
venant;  if  the  parents  did  not  circumcise  their  chil¬ 
dren,  it  was  at  their  peril,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
Exod.  4.  24,  25.  With  respect  to  those  that  were 
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not  circumcised  in  their  infancy,  if,  when  they 
grew  up,  they  did  not  themselves  come  under  this 
ordinance,  God  would  surely  reckon  with  them.  If 
they  cut  not  off  the  flesh  of  their  fore-skin,  God 
would  cut  them  off  from  their  people.  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  make  light  of  divine  institutions,  and 
to  live  in  the  neglect  of  them. 

15.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  As  for 
Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not  call  her  name 
Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name  be.  16. 
And  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a  son 
also  of  her :  yea,  I  will  bless  her,  and  she 
shall  be  a  mother  of  nations  ;  kings  of  peo¬ 
ple  shall  be  of  her.  17.  Then  Abraham 
fell  upon  his  face,  and  laughed,  and  said  in 
his  heart,  Shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him 
that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  And  shall  Sa¬ 
rah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  ?  18.  And 
Abraham  said  unto  God,  O  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  thee !  19.  And  God  said, 

Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed ; 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac  :  and  I 
will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  and  with  his  seed 
after  him.  20.  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heard  thee:  Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply 
him  exceedingly ;  twelve  princes  shall  he 
beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 
21.  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with 
Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  at 
this  set  time  in  the  next  year.  22.  And  he 
left  off  talking  with  him,  and  God  went  up 
from  Abraham. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  promise  made  to  Abram  of  a  son  by  Sarai, 
that  son  in  whom  the  promise,  made  to  him,  should 
be  fulfilled,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many 
nations;  for  she  also  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations,  and 
kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her,  v.  16.  Note,  1.  God 
reveals  the  purposes  of  his  good-will  to  his  people 
by  degrees.  God  had  told  Abraham,  long  before, 
that  he  should  have  a  son  by  Sarai.  2.  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  makes  fruitful,  and  adds  no  sorrow 
with  it,  no  such  sorrow  as  was  in  Hagar’s  case.  “  I 
will  bless  her  with  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness,  and 
then  thou  shalt  have  a  son  of  her.”  3.  Civil  go¬ 
vernment  and  order  are  a  great  blessing  to  the 
church.  It  is  promised,  not  only  that  fieofile,  but 
kings  of  fieofile,  should  be  of  her;  not  a  headless 
rout,  but  a  well-modelled,  well-governed  society, 

II.  The  ratification  of  this  promise  was  the  change 
of  Sarai’s  name  into  Sarah,  v.  15,  the  same  letter 
added  to  her  name  that  was  to  Abraham’s,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Sarai  signifies  my  firincess,  as 
if  her  honour  were  confined  to  one  family  only;  Sa¬ 
rah  signifies  a  firincess,  namely  of.  multitudes;  or, 
signifying  that  from  her  should  come  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  Prince,  even  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

III.  Abraham’s  joyful,  thankful  entertainment  of 
this  gracious  promise,  v.  17.  Upon  this  occasion, 
he  expressed,  1.  Great  humility;  he  fell  on  his  face. 
Note,  The  more  honours  and  favours  God  confers 
upon  us,  the  lower  we  should  be  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  the  more  reverent  and  submissive  before  God. 

2.  Great  joy;  he  laughed,  it  was  a  laughter  of  de¬ 
light,  not  of  distrust.  Note,  Even  the  promises  of 
a  holy  God,  as  well  as  his  performances,  are  the 


joys  of  holy  souls;  there  is  the  joy  of  faith,  as  well 
as 'the  joy  of  fruition.  Now  it  was  that  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  sec  Christ’s  day;  now  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad,  John  8.  56,  for  as  he  saw  heaven  in  the  promise 
of  Canaan,  so  he  saw  Christ  in  the  promise  of  Isaac 

3.  Great  admiration;  Shall  a  child  be  bom  to  him 
that  is  an  100  years  old?  He  does  not  here  speak  <  f  it 
as  at  all  doubtful,  (for  we  are  sure  that  he  stagger¬ 
ed  not  at  the  promise,  Rom.  4.  20.)  but  as  very  »m.- 
derful,  and  that  which  could  not  be  effected  but  by 
the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  as  very  kind,  and 
a  favour  which  was  the  more  affecting  and  obliging 
for  this,  that  it  was  extremely  surprising,  Ps.  126. 
1,  2. 

IV.  Abraham’s  prayer  for  Ishmael,  v.  18,  U  that 
Ishmael  might  live  before  thee!  This  he  speaks, 
not  as  desiring  that  Ishmael  might  be  preferred  be¬ 
fore  the  son  he  should  have  by  Sarah;  but,  dread¬ 
ing  lest  he  should  be  abandoned  and  forsaken  of 
God,  he  puts  up  this  petition  on  his  behalf.  Now 
that  God  is  talking  with  him,  he  thinks  he  has  a 
very  fair  opportunity  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Ish¬ 
mael,  and  he  will  not  let  it  slip.  Note,  1.  Though 
we  ought  not  to  prescribe  to  God,  yet  he  gives  us 
leave,  in  prayer,  to  be  humbly  free  with  him,  and 
particular  in  making  known  our  requests,  Phil.  4.  6. 
Whatever  is  the  matter  of  our  care  and  fear,  should 
be  spread  before  Gcd  in  prayer.  2.  It  is  the  duty 
of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children,  for  all  their 
children,  as  Job,  who  offered  burnt-offerings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  them  all,  Joh  1.  5.  Abra¬ 
ham  would  not  have  it  thought,  when  God  promised 
him  a  son  by  Sarah,  which  he  so  much  desired, 
that  then  his  son  by  Hagar  was  forgotten;  no,  still 
he  bears  him  upon  his  heart,  and  shows  a  concern 
for  him.  The  prospect  of  further  favours  must  not 
make  us  unmindful  of  former  favours.  3.  The  great 
thing  we  should  desire  of  God  for  our  children,  is, 
that  they  may  live  before  him,  that  is,  that  they 
may  be  kept  in  covenant  with  him,  and  may  have 
grace  to  walk  before  him  in  their  uprightness;  spi¬ 
ritual  blessings  are  the  best  blessings,  and  which  we 
should  be  most  earnest  with  God  for,  both  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  others.  Those  live  well,  that  live  be¬ 
fore  God. 

V.  God’s  answer  to  his  prayer;  and  it  is  an  an¬ 
swer  of  peace;  Abraham  could  not  say  that  he 
sought  God’s  face  in  vain. 

1.  Common  blessings  are  secured  to  Ishmael,  v. 
20,  ris  for  Ishmael,  whom  thou  art  in  so  much 
care  about,  I  have  heard  thee;  he  shall  find  favour 
for  thy  sake;  I  have  blessed  him,  that  is,  I  have 
many  blessings  in  store  for  him.  (1.)  His  posterity 
shall  b  enumerous;  I  will  multiply  him  exceedingly, 
more  than  his  neighbours:  this  is  the  fruit  of  the 
blessing,  as  that,  ch.  1.  28.  (2.)  They  shall  be  con¬ 
siderable;  twelve  princes  shall  he  beget:  we  may 
charitably  hope  that  spiritual  blessings  also  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  though  the  visible  church  was 
not  brought  cut  of  his  loins,  and  the  covenant  was 
not  lodged  in  his  family.  Note,  Great  plenty  of 
outward  good  things  is  often  given  to  those  children 
of  godly  parents,  who  are  born  after  the  flesh,  for 
their  parents’  sake. 

2.  Covenant-})\esdmgs  are  reserved  for  Isaac,  and 

appropriated  to  him,  v.  19,  21.  If  Abraham,  in 
his  prayer  for  Ishmael,  meant  that  he  would  have 
the  covenant  made  with  him,  and  the  Promised 
Seed  to  come  from  him;  then,  God  did  not  answer 
him  in  the  letter,  but  in  that  sense  which  was  equi¬ 
valent,  nay,  which  was  every  way  better.  (1.)  God 
repeats  to  him  the  promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah;  she 
shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed.  Note,  [1.  ]  Even  true 
believers  need  to  have  God’s  premises  doubled  and 
repeated  to  them,  that  they  may  have  strong  con¬ 
solation,  Ifeb.  6.  18.  [2. )  Children  of  the  promise 

are  children  indeed.  (2.)  He  names  that  child, 
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c  'Ms  him  Isaac,  Laughter;  because  Abraham  re- 
i;  iced  in  spirit,  when  this  son  was  promised  him. 
Note,  It'  God’s  promises  be  our  joy,  his  mercies  pro¬ 
mised  shall  in  due  time  be  our  exceeding  joy.  Christ 
will  l)c  Laughter  to  them  that  look  for  him;  they 
that  now  rejoice  in  hope,  shall  shortly  rejoice  in 
having  that  which  they  hope  for:  this  is  laughter 
that  is  not  mad.  (3.)  He  entails  the  covenant  upon 
that  child;  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him. 
Note,  God  takes  whom  he  pleases  into  covenant 
vith  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will:  see  Rom.  9.  8,  18.  Thus  was  the  covenant 
settled  between  God  and  Abraham,  with  its  seve¬ 
ral  limitations  and  remainders,  and  then  the  cove¬ 
nant  ended;  God  left  ojf  talking  with  him,  and  the 
vision  disappeared,  God  went  u/i  from  Abraham. 
Note,  Our  communion  with  God  here  is  broken 
and  interrupted;  in  heaven  it  will  be  a  continual  and 
everlasting  feast- 

23.  And  Abraham  look  Ishmaol  his  son, 
and  all  that  were  born  in  his  house,  and  all 
that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every 
male  among  the  men  of  Abraham’s  house; 
and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  fore-skin 
in  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  j 
him.  24.  And  Abraham  mas  ninety  years  1 
old  and  nine,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  j 
the  flesh  of  his  fore-skin.  25.  And  lslnnael 
his  son  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  fore-skin.  2G. 


land;  yet  God’s  command  was  sufficient  to  answer 
these,  and  a  thousand  such  objections;  what  God 
requires,  we  must  do,  not  conferring  with  Jicsh  and 
blood. 

CHAP.  XV III. 

We  have  an  account  in  this  chapter  of  another  interview 
between  tJod  ami  Abraham,  probably,  within  a  lew  davs 
after  the  former,  as  a  reward  of  his  cheerful  obedience 
to  the  law  of  eir-Mimcision.  Here  is,  1.  The  kind  visil, 
which  God  made,  him,  and  the  kind  entertainment  which 
he  pave  to  that  visit,  v.  I  . .  8.  II.  The  matters  dis¬ 
coursed  of  between  them.  I.  The  purposes  of  God’s  low 
concerning  Sarah,  v.  !). .  15.  2.  The  purposes  of  God’s 
wrath  concerning  Sodom.  (1.)  The  discover)  God  made 
to  Abraham  of  his  design  to  destroy  Sodom’,  v.  16.  .22. 
(2.)  The  intercession  Abraham  made  for  Sodom  v 
23. .  33. 

1.  i  NO  the  Loud  appeared  unto  him  in 
.  u  the  plains  of  JVlamre:  and  be  sat  in 
the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  2.  And 
be  lift  up  bis  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three 
men  stood  by  him :  and  w  hen  be  saw  them , 
he  ran  lo  meet  them  from  the  tent-door, 
and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground,  3. 
\nd  saitl.  My  l, ord,  if  now  1  have  found 
favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  1  pray 
thee,  from  thy  servant :  4.  1  ,ct  a  little  wa¬ 

ter,  1  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wasji  your 
feet,  and  rest,  yourselves  under  the  tree  :  5. 
And  l  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 


In  the  self-same  dav  was  Abraham  <  ircum-  |j  comfort  ye  your  hearts  ;  after  that,  ye  shall 
cised,  and  Ishmael  his  son.  27.  And  all  jj  pass  on :  for  therefore  are  ye  come  to  youi 
the  men  of  his  house,  bArn  in  the  house,  |  servant.  And  they  said, 'So  do,  as  thou 
and  bought  with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  jj  hast  said.  G.  And”  Abraham  hastened  into 
circumcised  with  him.  j  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make  read\ 

We  have  here  Abraham’s  obedience  to  the  law  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
oi  circumcision;  he  himsclt,  ana  all  his  family*  were  1  .  1  1  1  .1  i 

circumcised;  so  receiving  the  token  of  the  covenant,  !  '  <tlu  e  cakes  upon  tllC  hearth.  <. 
and  distinguishing  themselves  from  other  families  |  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  ictch- 
that  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  1.  It  was  j'  ed  a  calf  lender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto 

h° £^dri<!.untmhim’  a  young  man;  and  he  hasted' to  dress  it. 
and  clid  not  ask  why  or  wherefore.  God  s  will  was  i  n  -  v  i  i  .11,  ,  *  . 

not  only  a  law  to  him,  but  a  reason;  he  did  it,  be-  li  °*  ,  *  .  took  butter*  <Ulct  liulk*  «uul  tnr 

cause  God  bid  him.  2.  It  was  a  sfieedy.  obedience;  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before 


in  the  self-same  day,  v.  23,  26.  Sincere  obedience 
is  not  dilatory,  P.s.  1 19.  60.  While  the  command 
is  yet  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  the  sense  of  duty  is 
fresh,  it  is  good  to  apply  ourselves  to  it  immediately, 
lest  we  deceive  ourselves  by  putting  it  off  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  3.  It  was  an  universal  obedi¬ 
ence;  he  did  not  circumcise  his  family,  and  excuse 
himself,  but  set  them  an  example;  nor  did  he  take 
the  comfort  of  the.  seal  of  the  covenant  to  himself 
only,  but  desired  that  all  might  share  with  him  in 
it:  this  is  a  good  example  to  masters  of  families; 
they  and  their  houses  must  serve  the  Lord.  Though 
God’s  covenant  was  not  established  with  Ishmael, 
vet  he  was  circumcised;  for  children  of  believing 
parents,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of 
the  visible  church,  and  the  seals  of  the  covenant, 
whatever  they  may  prove  afterward;  Ishmael  is 
blessed,  and  therefore  circumcised.  4.  Abraham 
.!  !  thiv though  much  might  be  objected  against  it: 
th  u  :h  circumcision  was  painful,  though  to  grown 
men  it  was  shameful;  though,  while  they  were  sore 
■ : i  1  unfit  for  action,  their  enemies  might  take  ad- 
v  mt age  against  them,  as  Simeon  and  Levi  did 
ag  anst  the  Shcchcmites;  though  Abraham  was  99 
ve  irs  old,  and  had  been  justified  and  accepted  of 
God  long  since;  though  so  strange  a  thing  done  rcli- 
giously,  might  be  turned  to  his  reproach  by  the  Ca- 
•’aanite  and  the  Perizzite  that  dwelt  then  in  the 


them  ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat. 

This  appearance  of  God  to  Abraham  seems  t» 
have  had  in  it  more  of  feedom  and  familiarity,  and 
le^s  of  grandeur  and  majesty,  than  those  wo  have 
hitherto  read  of;  and  therefore  more  resembles  that 
great  visit,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Son  of 
God  was  to  make  to  the  world;  when  the  Word 
would  be  made  flesh,  and  appear  as  one  of  us.  Ob¬ 
serve  here, 

I.  How  Abraham  expected  strangers,  and  how 
richly  his  expectations  were  answered,  v.  1,  He  sat 
in  the  tmit-door,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  not  so  much 
to  repose  or  divert  himself,  as  to  seek  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  doing  good,  by  giving  entertainment  to  stran¬ 
gers  and  travellers,  there  being  perhaps  no  inns  to 
accommodate  them.  Note,  1.  We  are  likely  t>> 
have  the  most  comfort  of  those  good  works  that  w< 
are  most  free  and  forward  to.  2.  God  gracious!) 
visits  those  in  whom  he  has  first  raised  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  him.  and  manifests  himself  to  the  sc  that  w :  a 
for  him.  When  Abraham  was  thus  sitting,  he  saw 
three  men  coming  toward  him.  1  hose  three  mci 
were  three  spiritual  heavenly  beings,  now  assuming 
human  bodies,  that  they  might  be  visible  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  conversable  with  him.  Some  think  that 
they  were  all  created  angels,  others,  that  one  A 
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them  was  the  Son  of  Coil,  the  Angel  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  whom  Abraham  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
r.  3,  and  who  is  called  Jehovah,  v.  13.  1  he  apos¬ 

tle  improves  this,  for  the  encouragement  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  Heb.  13.  2.  Those  that  have  been  forward 
t  i  entertain  strangers,  have  entertained  angels,  to 
their  unspeakable  honour  and  satisfaction.  \\  lieie, 
i  1 1  in  a  prudent  and  impartial  judgment,  we  see  no 
iu.se  to  suspect  ill,  charity  teaches  us  to  hope  well, 

.  ml  to  show  kindness  accordingly ;  it  is  better  to  feed 
;ivo  drones,  or  wasps,  than  to  starve  one  bee. 

11.  Mow  Abraham  entertained  those  strangers, 
mhI  how  kindly  his  entertainment  was  accepted. 

I' he  lloly  Ghost  takes  particular  notice  of  the  very 
free  and  affectionate  welcome  which  Abraham  gave 
to  the  strangers.  1.  He  was  complaisant  and  re¬ 
spectful  to  them;  forgetting  his  age,  he  ran  to  meet 
them  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  bowed  him¬ 
self  toward  the  ground,  though  as  yet  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  them,  but  that  they  appeared  graceful  re¬ 
spectable  men.  Note,  Religion  does  not  destroy, 
but  improves  good  manners,  and  teaches  us  to  hon¬ 
our  all  men.  "  Decent  civility  is  a  great  ornament  to 
p’ety.  2.  He  was  very  earnest  and  importunate  for 
'heir  stay,  and  took  it  as  a  great  favour,  v'.  3,4. 
Note,  (1.)  It  becomes  those  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  plenty,  to  be  liberal  and  open  hearted  in  their 
entei  tainments,  according  to  their  ability,  and  (not 
to  compliment,  but  cordially)  to  bid  their  friends 
welcome:  we  should  take  a  pleasure  in  showing 
kindnesS  to  any ;  for  both  God  and  man  love  a  cheer- 
fu1  giver.  Who  would  eat  the  bread  of  him  that  has 
an  evil  rue?  Prov.  23.  6,  7.  (2.)  Those  that  would 
have  communion  with  God,  must  earnestly  desire 
it,  and  pray  for  it.  God  is  a  Guest  worth  entreating. 

.1.  His  entertainment,  though  it  was  very  free,  yet 
was  plain  and  homely,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it 
if  the  gaiety  and  niceness  of  these  times.  His  di¬ 
ning-room  was  an  harbour  under  a  tree;  no  rich 
table-linen,  no  side-board  set  with  plate;  his  feast 
was  a  joint  or  two  of  veal,  and  some  cakes  baked  on 
the  hearth,  and  both  hastily  dressed  up;  here  were 
no  dainties,  no  varieties,  no  forced-meats,  no  sweet¬ 
meats,  but  good  plain  wholesome  food,  though  Abra¬ 
ham  was  very  rich,  and  his  guests  very  honourable. 
Note,  Wc  ought  not  to  be  curious  in  our  diet:  let 
us  be  thankful  for  food  convenient,  though  it  be 
homely  anil  common;  and  not  be  desirous  of  dainties, 
for  they  are  deceitful  meat  to  those  that  lo\  e  them 
and  set  their  hearts  upon  them.  4.  He  and  his  wife 
were  both  of  them  v  ery  attentive,  and  busy,  in  ac¬ 
commodating  their  guests  with  the  best  they  had,  i 
Sar  ih  herself  is  cook  and  baker;  Abraham  runs  to 
feti  h  the  calf,  brings  out  the  milk  and  butter,  ;mfl 
thinks  it  not  below  him  to  wait  at  table,  that  he  ! 
might  show  how  heartily  welcome  his  guests  were. 
Note,  (1.)  Those  that  have  real  merit,  need  not 
take  state  upon  them.  (2.)  Hearty  friendship  will 
stoop  to  any  thing  but  sin,  Christ  himself  has  taught 
us  to  wash  one  another’s  feet,  in  humble  love.  They 
that  thus  abase  themselves,  shall  be  exalted.  Here 
Abraham’s  faith  showed  itself  in  good  works;  and 
so  must  our’s,  else  it  is  dead,  Jam.  2.  21,  26.  The 
father  of  *the  faithful  was  famous  for  charity,  and 
generosity,  and  good  house-keeping;  and  we  must  i 
earn  of  him  to  do  good,  and  communicate.  Job  did 
oat  eat  his  morsel  alone,  Job  31.  17. 

9.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Where  is  Sa¬ 
rah  thy  wife  !  And  lie  said,  Behold,  in  the 
tent.  10.  And  lie  said,  1  will  certainly  re¬ 
turn  unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of  life; 
and,  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son. 
And  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent-door,  which 
was  behind  liim.  11.  Now  Abraham  and 


Sarah  were  old  and  well-stricken  in  age ;  and 
if  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  manner 
of  women.  1 2.  Therefore  Sarah  laughed 
within  herself,  saying,  after  1  am  waxed  old 
I  shall  I  have  pleasure,  my  lord  being  old  also  ! 
13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall  1 
!  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am  old  i 
1 1  Is  any  thing  too  hard  lor  the  Lord  !  At 
the  time  appointed,  1  will  return  unto  thee, 
according  to  the  timed  hie, and  Sarah  shall 
have  a  son.  15.  Then  Sarah  denied,  say¬ 
ing,  I  laughed  not ;  for  she  was  afraid.  And 
lie"  said,  Nay  ;  but  thou  didst  laugh. 

These  heavenly  guests,  (being  sent  to  confirm  the 
iromise  lately  made  to  Abraham,  that  he  should 
iave  a  son  by  Sarah,)  while  they  are  receiving 
Abraham’s  kind  entertainment,  thus  return  his 
kindness:  he  receives  angels,  and  has  angels’  reward; 
a  gracious  message  from  Heaven,  Matt.  10.  41. 

I.  Care  is  taken  that  Sarah  should  be  within  hear 
ing.  She  must  conceive  by  faith,  and  therefore  the 
promise  must  be  made  to  her,  Heb.  11.  11.  It  was 
the  modest  usage  of  that  time,  that  the  women  did 
not  sit  at  meat  with  men,  at  least,  not  with  strangers, 
but  confined  themselves  to  their  own  apartments; 
therefore  Sarah  is  here  out  of  sight;  but  site  must 
not  be  out  of  hearing.  The  angels  inquire,  v.  9, 

1 1' here  is  Sarah  thy  wife  ?  By  naming  her,  they 
gave  intimation  enough  to  Abraham  that  though  they 
seemed  strangers,  yet  they  very  well  knew  him  anil 
his  family;  by  inquiring  after  her,  they  showed  a 
friendly  kind  concern  for  the  family  and  relations  of 
one  whom  they  found  respectful  to  them.  It  is  a 
piece  of  common  civility,  which  ought  to  proceed 
from  a  principle  of  Christian  love,  and  then  it  is 
sanctified.  And  by  speaking  of  her,  (she  over-hear¬ 
ing  it,)  they  drew  her  to  listen  to  what  was  further 
to  be  said.  Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  ?  sav  the  ange's; 
Behold,  in  the  tent,  said  Abraham.  Where  should 
she  he  else  ?  There  she  is  in  her  place,  as  she  used 
to  be,  and  is  now  within  call.  Note,  1.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Sarah  must  learn  of  her,  to  be  chaste  keefitrs 
at  home,  Titus  2.  5.  There  is  nothing  got  by  gad¬ 
ding.  2.  Those  are  most  likely  to  receive  comfort 
from  God  and  his  promises,  that  are  in  their  place, 
and  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  Luke  2.  8. 

II.  The  promise  is  then  renewed  and  ratified, 
that  she  should  have  a  son,  v.  10,  “  I  will  certain¬ 
ly  return  unto  thee,  and  visit  thee  next  time,  with 
the  performance,  as  now  I  do,  with  the  promise.” 
God  will  return  to  those  that  bid  him  welcome,  that 
entertain  his  visits:  “I  will  return  thy  kindness,  Sa¬ 
rah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son  it  is  repeated  again, 
v.  14.  Thus  the  promises  of  the  Messiah  were  often 
repeated  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  faith  of  God’s  people.  We  are  slow  of 
heart  to  believe,  and  therefore  have  need  of  line 
upon  line  to  the  same  purport.  This  is  that  word  of 
promise  which  the  apostle  quotes,  Rom.  9.  9,  as 
that,  by  the  virtue  of  which  Isaac  was  born.  Note, 
1.  The  same  blessings  which  others  have  from  com¬ 
mon  providence,  believers  have  from  the  promise, 
which  makesthem  very  sweet, and  very  sure.  2.  The 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  owe  their  life,  and  joy, 
and  hope,  and  all,  to  the  promise.  They  are  born 
by  the  word  of  God,  1  Pet.  1.  23. 

III.  Sarah  thinks  this  too  good  news  to  be  true, 
and  therefore  cannot  as  yet  find  in  her  heart  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  v.  12,  Sarah  laughed  within  herself.  It 
was  not  a  pleasing  laughter  of  faith,  like  Abraham’s, 

1  c/i.  17.  17,  but  it  was  a  laughter  of  doubting  and 
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mistrust,  Note,  The  same  thing  may  be  done 
from  very  different  principles,  which  God  only  can 
judge  of,  who  knows  the  heart  The  great  objec¬ 
tion  which  Sarah  could  not  get  over,  was  her  age. 
“  I  am  waxed  old,  and  past  child-bearing  in  the 
course  of  nature;  especially  having  been  hitherto 
barren;  and  (which  magnifies  the  difficulty)  My 
lord  is  old  also.”  Observe  here,  1.  Sarah  calls 
Abraham  her  lord;  it  was  the  only  good  word  in 
this  saying,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  notice  of  it 
to  her  honour,  and  recommends  it  to  the  imitation  of 
all  christain  wives,  1  Pet  3.  6,  Sarah  obeyed  Abra¬ 
ham,  calling  him  lord,  in  token  of  respect  and  sub¬ 
jection.  Thus  must  the  wife  reverence  her  hus¬ 
band,  £ph.  5.  33.  And  thus  must  we  be  apt  to  take 
notice  of  what  is  spoken  decently  and  well,  to  the 
honour  of  them  that  speak  it,  though  it  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  that  which  is  amiss,  over  which  we  should 
cast  a  mantle  of  love.  2.  Human  improbability  of¬ 
ten  sets  up  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  promise. 
The  objections  of  sense  are  very  apt  to  stumble  and 
puzzle  the  weak  faith  even  of  true  believers.  It  is 
hard  to  cleave  to  the  First  Cause,  when  second 
causes  frown.  3.  Even  there  where  istrue  faith,  yet 
there  are  often  sore  conflicts  with  unbelief;  Sarah 
could  say,  Lord,  I  believe,  (Heb.  11.  11.)  and  yet 
must  say.  Lord,  help,  my  unbelief. 

IV.  The  angel  reproves  the  indecent  expressions 

of  her  distrust,  v.  13,  14  Observe,  1.  Though  Sa¬ 
rah  was  most  kindly  and  generously  entertaining 
these  angels,  yet,  when  she  did  amiss,  they  reprov¬ 
ed  her  for  it,  as  Christ  reproved  Martha  in  her  own 
house,  Luke  10.  40,  41.  If  our  friends  be  kind  to 
us,  we  must  not  therefore  be  so  unkind  to  them  as 
to  suffer  sin  upon  them.  2.  God  gave  this  reproof 
to  Sarah  by  Abraham  her  husband;  to  him  he  said. 
Why  did  Sarah  laugh?  Perhaps,  he  had  not  told 
her  of  the  promise  that  had  been  given  him  some 
time  before  to  this  purport;  if  he  had  communicated 
it  to  her  with  its  ratifications,  she  would  hardly 
have  been  so  surprised  at  it  now.  Or,  Abraham  was 
told  of  it,  that  he  might  tell  her  of  it;  mutual  reproof, 
when  there  is  occasion  for  it,  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  that  relation.  3.  The  reproof  itself  is  plain,  and 
backed  with  a  good  reason.  Wherefore  did  Sarah 
laugh  ?  Note,  (1. )  It  is  good  to  inquire  into  the  rea¬ 
son  of  our  laughter,  that  it  may  not  be  the  laughter 
of  a  fool,  Eccl.  7.  6.  “  Wherefore  did  I  laugh?” 

(2.)  Our  unbelief  and  distrust  are  a  great  offence  to 
the  God  of  heaven.  He  justly  takes  it  ill,  to  have 
the  objections  of  sense  set  up  in  contradiction  to  his 
promisa,  as  Luke  1.  18.  Here  is  a  question  asked, 
which  is  enough  to  answer  all  the  cavils  of  flesh 
and  blood;  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord? 
Heb.  too  wonderful,  that  is,  [1.]  Is  anything  so 
secret  as  to  escape  his  cognizance?  No,  not  Sarah’s 
laughing,  though  it  was  only  within  herself.  Or, 
[2.]  Is  any  thing  so  difficult  as  to  exceed  his  pow¬ 
er?  No,  not  the  giving  of  a  child  to  Sarah  in  her 
old  age. 

V.  Sarah  foolishly  endeavours  to  conceal  her  fault, 
v.  15,  She  denied,  saying,  I  did  not  laugh;  think¬ 
ing  nobody  could  disprove  her:  she  told  this  lie,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  afraid;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
concealing  it  from  an  all-seeing  eye;  she  was  told,  to 
her  shame,  Thou  didst  laugh.  Now,  1.  There 
seems  to  be  in  Sarah  a  retraction  of  her  distrest. 
Now  that  she  perceived,  by  laying  circumstances 
together,  that  it  was  a  divine  promise  which  had 
been  made  concerning  her,  she  renounces  all  doubt¬ 
ing  distrustful  thoughts  about  it.  But,  2.  There  was 
withal  a  sinful  attempt  to  cover  a  sin  with  a  lie.  It 
is  a  shame  to  do  amiss,  but  a  greater  shame  to  deny 
it;  for  thereby  we  add  iniquity  to  our  iniquity.  Fear 
of  a  rebuke  often  betrays  us  into  this  snare.  See  Isa. 
57.  11,  Whom  hast  thou  feared,  that  thou  hast  lied? 
But  we  deceive  ourselves,  if  we  think  to  impose  up¬ 
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on  God;  he  can  and  will,  bring  truth  to  light,  to  out 
shame.  He  that  covers  his  sin,  cannot  Jirosfier;  for 
the  day  is  coming,  which  will  discover  it. 

16.  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence, 
and  looked  toward  Sodom  :  and  Abraham 
went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the 
way.  1 7.  And  the  Loro  said,  Shall  ] 
hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  1  do  ; 

18.  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  be¬ 
come  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him? 

19.  For  1  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Loud,  to 
do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  spoken  of  him.  20.  And  the  Lord 
said,  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin  is  very 
grievous;  21.  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see 
whether  they  have  done  altogether  according 
to  the  cry  ot  it,  which  is  to  come  unto  me ; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know.  22.  And  the  men 
turned  their  faces  from  thence,  and  went  to¬ 
ward  Sodom  :  but  Abraham  stood  yet  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord. 

The  messengers  from  heaven  had  now  despatched 
one  part  of  their  business,  which  was  an  errand  of 
grace  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  which  they  de¬ 
livered  first;  but  now  they  have  before  them  work  of 
another  nature:  Sodom  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  they 
must  do  it,  ch.  19.  13.  Note,  As  with  the  Lord 
there  is  mercy,  so  he  is  the  God  to  whom  vengeance 
belongs.  Pursuant  to  their  commission,  we  here 
find,  1.  That  they  looked  toward  Sodom,  v.  16,  they 
set  their  faces  against  it  in  wrath:  as  God  is  said  to 
look  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  14.  24. 
Note,  Though  God  has  long  seemed  to  connive  at 
sinners,  from  which  they  have  inferred  that  the 
Lord  does  not  see,  does  not  regard;  yet,  when  the 
day  of  his  wrath  comes,  he  will  look  towards  them. 
2.  That  they  went  toward  Sodom,  "('.’’22,  and  accor¬ 
dingly,  we  find  two  of  them  at  Sodom,  ch.  19.  1. 
Whether  the  third  was  the  Lord,  before  whom 
Abraham  yet  stood,  and  to  whom  he  drew  near,  v. 
23,  as  most  think,  or  whether  the  third  left  them  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  Sodom,  and  the  Lord  before 
whom  Abraham  stood,  was  the  Shechinah,  or  that 
appearance  of  the  Divine  Glory  which  Abraham 
had  formerly  seen  and  conversed  with,  is  uncertain. 
However,  we  have  here,  (1.)  The  honour  Abraham 
did  to  his  guests;  he  went  with  them  to  bring  them 
on  the  way,  as  one  that  was  loath  to  part  with  such 
good  company,  and  was  desirous  to  pay  his  utmost 
respects  to  them.  This  is  a  piece  of  civility,  proper 
to  be  showed  to  our  friends;  but  it  must  be  done  as 
the  apostle  directs,  (3  John  6.)  after  a  godly  sort. 
(2.)  The  honour  they  did  to  him;  for  those  that  hon¬ 
our  God,  he  will  honour;  God  communicated  to 
Abraham  his  purpose  to  destroy  Sodom,  and  not  on¬ 
ly  so,  but  entered  into  a  free  conference  with  him 
about  it.  Having  taken  him,  more  closely  than  be¬ 
fore,  into  covenant  with  himself,  ch.  17 ,  he  here 
admits  him  into  more  intimate  communion  with  him¬ 
self  than  ever,  as  the  man  of  his  counsel.  Observe 
here, 

I.  God’s  friendly  thoughts  concerning  Abraham, 
(v.  17.  .19.)  where  we  have  his  resolution  to  make 
known  to  Abraham  his  purpose  concerning  Sodom, 
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with  the  reasons  of  it.  If  Abraham  had  n 't 
brought  them  on  their  way,  perhaps  lie  had  not 
been  thus  favoured;  but  he  that  loves  to  walk  with 
wise  men,  shall  be  wise,  Prov.  13.  20.  See  how 
God  is  pleased  to  argue  with  himself;  Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  (or,  as  some  read  it,  Am  I  conceal¬ 
ing  from  Abraham)  that  thing  which  I  do?  “  Can 
I  go  about  such  a  thing,  and  not  tell  Abraham?” 
Thus  does  God,  in  his  counsels,  express  himself, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  with  deliberation.  But 
why  must  Abraham  be  of  the  cabinet  council?  The 
Jews  suggest  that  because  God  had  granted  the  land 
of  Canaan  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  therefore  he 
would  not  destroy  those  cities  which  were  a  part  of 
that  land,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  But 
God  here  gives  two  other  reasons. 

1.  Abraham  must  know,  for  he  is  a  friend  and  a 
favourite,  and  one  that  God  has  a  particular  kind¬ 
ness  for,  and  great  things  in  store  for.  He  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  nation;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
Messiah  which  is  to  come  from  his  loins,  All  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  Note,  The  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  Ps.  25.  14. 
Prov.  3.  32.  Those  that  by  faith  live  a  life  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  cannot  but  know  more  of  his 
mind  than  other  people,  though  not  with  a  pro¬ 
phetical,  yet  with  a  prudential,  practical,  know¬ 
ledge.  They  have  a  better  insight  than  others  into 
what  is  present,  (Hos.  14.  9.  P«  lor.  43.)  and  a 
better  foresight  of  what  is  to  come,  at  least,  so  much 
as  suffices  for  their  conduct  and  for  their  comfort. 

2.  Abraham  must  know,  for  he  will  teach  his 
household,  v.  19,  I  know  Abraham  very  well,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after 
him. 

Consider  this,  (1. )  As  a  very  bright  part  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  character  and  example.  lie  not  only  pray¬ 
ed  with  his  family,  but  he  taught  them  as  a  man  of 
knowledge,  nay,  he  commanded  them  as  a  man  in 
authority,  and  was  prophet  and  king,  as  well  as 
priest,  in  his  own  house.  Observe,  [1.]  God  having 
made  the  covenant  with  him  and  his  seed,  and  his 
household  being  circumcised,  pursuant  to  that,  he 
was  very  careful  to  teach  and  rule  them  well. 
Those  that  expect  family-blessings,  must  make 
conscience  of  family-duty.  If  our  children  be  the 
Lord’s,  they  must  be  nursed  for  him;  if  they  weal¬ 
ths  livery,  they  must  be  trained  up  in  his  work. 
[2.]  Abraham  not  only  took  care  of  his  children, 
but  of  his  household;  his  servants  were  catechised 
servants.  Masters  of  families  should  instruct,  and 
inspect  the  manners  of,  all  under  their  roof.  The 
poorest  servants  have  precious  souls  that  must  be 
looked  after.  [3.]  Abraham  made  it  his  care  and 
business  to  promote  practical  religion  in  his  family. 
He  did  not  fill  their  heads  with  matters  of  nice 
speculation,  or  doubtful  disputation ;  but  he  taught 
them  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  judg¬ 
ment  and  justice,  that  is,  to  be  serious  and  devout 
in  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  be  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  all  men.  [4.]  Abraham,  herein,  had 
an  eye  to  posterity,  and  was  in  care  not  only  that 
his  household  with  him,  but  that  his  household  after 
him,  should  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;  that  religion 
might  flourish  in  his  family,  when  he  was  in  his 
grave.  [5.  ]  His  doing  this,  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
conditions  of  the  promises  which  God  had  made 
him.  Those  only  can  expect  the  benefit  of  the 
promises,  that  make  conscience  of  their  duty. 

(2. )  We  may  consider  this  as  the  reason  why  God 
would  make  known  to  him  his  purpose  concerning 
Sodom,  because  he  was  communicative  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  improved  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
were  under  his  charge.  Note,  To  him  that  hath, 
shall  be  given,  Matth.  13.  12. — 25.  29.  Those  that 
make  a  good  use  of  their  knowledge,  shall  know 
more 


II.  God’s  friendly  talk  with  Abraham ;  in  winch 
he  makes  known  to  him  his  purpose  conce:;  ,.\g 
Sodom,  and  allows  him  a  liberty  of  applicutii  .  ic 
him  about  that  matter.  1.  He  tells  him  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  there  was  agaihst  Sodom,  v.  20,  The  cry  oj 
Sodom  is  great.  Note,  Some  sins,  and  the  sins  cl 
some  sinners,  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
The  iniquity  of  Sodom  was  crying  iniquity,  that  is, 
it  was  so  very  provoking,  that  it  even  urged  Gcd  to 
punish.  2.  The  inquiry  he  would  make  upon  this 
evidence,  v.  21,  I  will  go  down  now  and  see.  Not 
as  if  there  were  any  thing  concerning  which  God  is 
in  doubt,  or  in  the  dark;  but  he  is  pleased  thus  to 
express  himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  (1.)  To 
show  the  incontestable  equity  of  all  his  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Men  are  apt  to  suggest  that  his  way  h 
not  equal;  but  let  them  know  that  his  judgments  are 
the  result  of  an  eternal  council,  and  are  never  rash 
or  sudden  resolves.  He  never  punishes  upon  re¬ 
port,  or  common  fame,  or  the  information  of  others, 
but  upon  his  own  certain  and  infallible  knowledge. 
(2.)  To  give  example  to  magistrates,  and  those  in 
authority,  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  a  cause,  before  tliey  give 
judgment  upon  it.  (3.)  Perhaps  the  decree  is  here 
spoken  of  as  not  yet  peremptory,  that  room  and  en¬ 
couragement  might  be  given  to  Abraham  to  make 
intercession  for  them.  Thus  God  looked  if  there 
were  any  to  intercede,  Isa.  59.  16. 

23.  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said. 
Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  1  24.  Peradventure  there  be  fifty 

righteous  within  the  city:  wilt  thou  also  de¬ 
stroy  and  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty 
righteous  that  are  therein  ?  25.  That  he  fat 
from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  :  and  that  the 
righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be 
far  from  thee :  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right  ?  26.  And  the  Lord 
said,  If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place 
for  their  sakes.  27.  And  Abraham  answer¬ 
ed  and  said,  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but 
dust  and  ashes:  28.  Peradventure  there 
shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous :  wilt 
thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of  five  ? 
And  he  said,  If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  1 
will  not  destroy  it.  29.  And  he  spake  unto 
him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradventure  there 
shall  be  forty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I 
will  not  do  it  for  forty’s  sake.  30.  And  lie 
said  unto  him ,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  he 
angry,  and  I  will  speak  :  Peradventure  there 
shall  be  thirty  found  there.  And  he  said,  1 
will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty  there.  31. 
And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  have,  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord  :  Perad¬ 
venture  there  shall  be  found  twenty  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twen¬ 
ty’s  sake.  32.  And  he  said,  Oh  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  vet  bur 
this  once  :  Peradventure  ten  shall  he  found 
there.  And  lie  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for 
ten’s  sake.  33.  And  the  Lord  went  his 
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way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with 
Abraham :  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his 
place. 

Communion  with  God  is  kept  up  by  the  word  and 
by  prayer.  In  the  word,  God  speaks  to  us;  in 
firayer,  we  speak  to  him.  God  had  spoken  to 
Abraham  his  purposes  concerning  Sodom;  now  from 
thence  Abraham  takes  occasion  to  speak  to  God  on 
Sodom’s  behalf.  Note,  God’s  word  then  does  us 
good,  when  it  furnishes  us  with  matter  for  prayer, 
and  excites  us  to  it.  When  God  has  spoken  to  us, 
we  must  consider  what  we  have  to  say  to  him  upon 
t. 

Observe, 

I.  The  solemnity  of  Abraham’s  address  to  God 
on  this  occasion,  v.  23,  Abraham  drew  near.  The 
expression  intimates,  1.  A  holy  concern ;  he  engaged 
his  heart  to  approach  to  God,  Jer.  30.  21,  “Shall 
Sodom  be  destroyed,  and  I  not  speak  one  good  word 
for  it?”  2.  A  holy  confidence;  he  drew  near  with 
an  assurance  of  faith,  drew  near  as  a  prince.  Job 
31.  37.  Note,  When  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
duty  of  prayer,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  are 
drawing  near  to  God,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  a 
reverence  of  him,  Lev.  10.  3. 

II  The  general  scope  of  this  prayer.  It  is  the 
first  solemn  prayer  we  have  upon  record  in  the 
Bible:  and  it  is  a  prayer  for  the  sparing  of  Sodom. 
Abraham,  no  doubt,  greatly  abhorred  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  Sodom,  he  would  not  have  lived  among 
them,  as  Lot  did,  if  they  would  have  given  him  the 
best  estate  in  their  country ;  and  yet  he  prayed  ear¬ 
nestly  for  them.  Note,  Though  sin  is  to  be  hated, 
sinners  are  to  be  pitied  and  prayed  for.  God  de¬ 
lights  not  in  their  death,  nor  should  we  desire,  but 
deprecate,  the  woeful  day.  1.  He  begins  with  a 
prayer  that  the  righteous  among  them  might  be 
spared,  and  not  involved  in  the  common  calamity; 
having  an  eye  particularly  to  just  Lot,  whose  disin¬ 
genuous  carriage  toward  him  he  had  long  since  for¬ 
given  and  forgotten;  witness  his  friendly  zeal  to 
rescue  him  before  by  his  sword,  and  now  by  his 
prayers.  2.  He  improves  this  into  a  petition,  that 
all  .might  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous 
that  were  among  them,  God  himself  countenancing 
this  request,  and  in  effect  putting  him  upon  it  by  his 
answer  to  his  first  address,  v.  26.  Note,  We  must 
pray,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  others  also;  for 
we  are  members  of  the  same  body,  at  least,  of  the 
same  body  of  mankind.  All  we  are  brethren. 

III.  The  particular  graces  eminent  in  this  prayer. 

1.  Here  is  great  faith;  and  it  is  the  prayer  of 
faitli  that  is  the  prevailing  prayer.  His  faith  pleads 
with  God,  orders  the  cause,  and  fills  his  mouth  with 
arguments.  He  acts  faith  especially  upon  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  is  very  confident,  (1.) 
That  God  will  not  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked,  v.  23.  No,  that  be  far  from  thee,  v.  25. 
We  must  never  entertain  any  thought  that  dero¬ 
gates  from  the  honour  of  God’s  righteousness.  Sec 
Rom.  3.  5,  6.  Note,  [1.]  The  righteous  are  min¬ 
gled  with  the  wicked  in  this  world.  Among  the 
best  there  are,  commonly,  some  bad,  and  among 
the  worst  some  good.  Even  in  Sodom,  one  Lot. 
[2.]  Though  the  righteous  be  among  the  wicked, 
yet  the  righteous  God  will  not,  certainly  he  will  not 
destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked.  Though  in 
this  world  they  may  be  involved  in  the  same  com¬ 
mon  calamities,  vet  in  the  great  day,  a  distinction 
will  be  made.  (2.)  That  the  righteous  shall  not  be 
as  the  wicked,  v.  25.  Though  they  may  suffer  with 
them,  yet  they  do  not  suffer  like  them.  Common 
calamities  are  quite  another  thing  to  the  righteous, 
than  what  they  are  to  the  wicked,  Isa.  27.  7.  (3.) 

That  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right;  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  will,  because  he  is  the  Judge  of  all  the 
V~-  T  _ P 


earth;  it  is  the  apostle’s  argument,  Rom.  3.  5,  6. 
Note,  [1.]  God  is  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth;  he 
gives  charge  to  all,  takes  cognizance  of  all,  and  will 
pass  sentence  upon  all.  [2.]  That  God  Almighty 
never  did,  nor  ever  will  do,  any  wrong  to  any  ot  the 
creatures,  either  by  withholding  that  which  is  right, 
or  by  exacting  more  than  is  right,  Job  34.  10,  11. 

2.  Here  is  great  humility.  (1.)  A  deep  sense  of 
his  own  unworthiness,  v.  27,  Behold  now,  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  who  am  but 
dust  and  ashes;  and  again,  v.  31,  he  speaks  as  one 
amazed  at  his  own  boldness,  and  the  liberty  God 
graciously,  allowed  him,  considering  God’s  great¬ 
ness, — he  is  the  Lord;  and  his  own  meanness, — but 
dust  and  ashes.  Note,  [1.]  The  greatest  of  men, 
the  most  considerable  and  deserving,  are  but  dust 
and  ashes,  mean  and  vile,  before  God;  despicable, 
frail  and  dying.  [2.]  Whenever  we  draw  near  to 
God,  it  becomes  us  reverently  to  acknowledge  the 
vast  distance  that  there  is  between  us  and  God.  He 
is  the  Lord  of  glory,  we  are  worms  of  the  earth. 
[3.]  The  access  we  have  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  allowed  us,  are  just  mat¬ 
ter  of  humble  wonder,  2  Sam.  7.  18.  (2.  j  An  awful 

dread  of  God’s  displeasure.  0  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  v.  30,  and  again,  v.  32.  Note,  [1.]  The 
importunity  which  believers  use  in  their  addresses 
to  God,  is  such,  that  if  they  were  dealing  with  a 
man  like  themselves,  they  could  not  but  fear  that 
he  would  be  angry  with  them.  But  he  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  is  God  and  not  man;  and,  however 
he  may  seem,  is  not  really,  angry  with  the  prayers 
of  the  upright,  (Ps.  80.  4.)  for  they  are  his  delight, 
(Prov.  15.  8.)  and  he  is  pleased  when  he  is  wrest¬ 
led  with.  [2.]  That  even  when  we  receive  special 
tokens  of  the  divine  favour,  we  ought  to  be  jealous 
over  ourselves,  lest  we  make  ourselves  obnoxious  to 
the  divine  displeasure;  and  therefore  we  must  bring 
the  Mediator  with  us  in  the  arms  of  our  faith,  to 
atone  for  the  iniquity  of  our  holy  things. 

_  3.  Here  is  great  charity.  (1.)  A  charitable  opi¬ 
nion  of  Sodom’s  character:  as  bad  as  it  was,  he 
thought  there  were  several  good  people  in  it.  It 
becomes  us  to  hope  the  best  of  the  worst  places. 
Of  the  two,  it  is  better  to  err  in  that  extreme.  (2.) 
A  charitable  desire  of  Sodom’s  welfare:  he  used  all 
his  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  mercy  for 
them.  We  never  find  him  thus  earnest  in  pleading 
with  God  for  himself  and  his  family,  as  here  for 
Sodom. 

4.  Here  are  great  boldness,  and  believing  confi¬ 
dence.  (1.)  He  took  the  liberty  to  pitch  upon  a 
certain  number  of  righteous  ones  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  might  be  in  Sodom.  Suppose  there  be  fifty, 
v.  24.  (2.)  He  drew  upon  God’s  concessions,  again 

and  again.  As  God  granted  much,  he  still  begged 
more,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  his  point.  (3. )  He 
brought  the  terms  as  low  its  he  could  for  shame, 
(having  prevailed  for  mercy  if  there  were  but  ten 
righteous  ones  in  five  cities,)  and  perhaps  so  low, 
that  he  concluded  they  would  have  been  spared. 

IV.  The  success  of  the  prayer.  He  that  thus 
wrestled,  prevailed  wonderfully;  as  a  prince  he  had 
power  with  God:  it  was  but  to  ask  and  have.  1. 
God’s  general  good-will  appears  in  this,  that  he 
consented  to  spare  the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  the 
rightedus.^  See  how  swift  God  is  to  show  mercy; 
he  even  seeks  a  reason  for  it.  See  what  great 
blessings  good  people  are  to  any  place,  and  how 
little  those  befriend  themselves,  that  hate  and  per¬ 
secute  them.  2.  His  particular  favour  to  Abraham 
appeared  in  this,  that  he  did  not  leave  off  granting, 
till  Abraham  left  off  asking.  Such  is  the  power  of 
prayer.  Why  then  did  Abraham  leave  off  asking, 
when  he  had  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get  the  place 
spared,  if  there  were  but  ten  righteous  in  it  ?  Either, 
(1. )  Because  he  owned  that  they  deserved  to  perish, 
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if  there  were  not  so  many;  as  the  dresser  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  who  consented  that  the  barren  tree  should  be 
cut  down,  if  one  year’s  trial  more  did  not  make  it 
fruitful,  Luke  13.  9.  Or,  (2.)  Because  God  re¬ 
strained  his  spirit  from  asking  any  further.  When 
God  has  determined  the  ruin  of  a  place,  he  forbids 
it  to  be  praved  for,  Jer.  7.  16. — 11.  14. — 14.  11. 

Lastly,  Here  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  v.  33.  1.  The  Lord  went  his  way.  The 

visions  of  God  must  not  be  constant  in  this  world, 
where  it  is  by  faith  only  that  we  are  to  set  God  be¬ 
fore  us.  God  did  not  go  away,  till  Abraham  had 
said  all  he  had  to  say;  for  he  is  never  weary  of  hear¬ 
ing  prayer,  Isa.  59.  1.  2.  Abraham  returned  unto 

his  place,  not  puffed  up  with  the  honour  done  him, 
nor  by  these  extraordinary  interviews  taken  off 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  duty;  he  returned  to 
his  place,  to  observe  what  the  event  would  be;  and 
it  proved  that  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  yet  Sodom 
not  spared,  because  there  were  not  ten  righteous  in 
it.  We  cannot  expect  too  little  from  man,  nor  too 
much  from  God. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

T tie  contents  of  this  chapter  we  have,  2  Pet.  2.  6.  .8,  where 
we  find  that  God,  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah  into  ashes,  condemned  them  with  an  overthrow, 
and  delivered  just  Lot.  It  is  the  history  of  Sodom’s  ruin, 
and  Lot’s  rescue  from  that  ruin.  We  read,  ch.  18,  of 
God’s  coming  to  take  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
Sodom  ;  what  its  wickedness  was,  and  what  righteous 
persons  there  were  in  it:  now  here  we  have  the  result 
of  that  inquiry.  I.  It  was  found,  upon  trial,  that  Lot 
was  very  good,  v.  1.  .3,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
was  one  more  of  the  same  character.  II.  It  was  found 
that  the  Sodomites  were  very  wicked,  and  vile,  v.  4.  .11. 
III.  Special  care  was  therefore  taken  for  the  securing  of 
Lot  and  his  family,  in  a  place  of  safety,  v.  12.  .23.  IV. 
Mercy  having  rejoiced  therein,  justice  shows  itself  in  the 
ruin  of  Sodom,  and  the  death  of  Lot’s  wife,  v.  24.  .26. 
with  a  general  repetition  of  the  story,  v.  27.  .29.  V.  A 
foul  sin  that  Lot  was  guilty  of,  in  committing  incest  with 
his  two  daughters,  v.  30.  .38. 

I.  A  ND  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom 
f\.  at  even  ;  and  Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of 

Sodom :  and  Lot  seeing  them  rose  up  to  meet 
them ;  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face 
toward  the  ground ;  2.  And  he  said,  Be¬ 
hold  now,  my  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  in¬ 
to  your  servant’s  house,  and  tarry  all  night, 
and  wash  your  feet ;  and  ye  shall  rise  up 
early,  and  go  on  your  ways.  And  they  said, 
Nay,  but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all 
night.  3.  And  he  pressed  upon  them  great¬ 
ly  ;  and  they  turned  in  unto  him,  and  enter¬ 
ed  into  his  house  ;  and  he  made  them  a 
feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread,  and 
they  did  eat. 

These  angels,  it  is  likely,  were  two  of  the  three 
that  had  just  before  been  with  Abraham;  the  two 
created  angels  that  were  sent  to  execute  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  concerning  Sodom.  Observe  here, 

I.  There  was  but  one  good  man  in  Sodom,  and 
these  heavenly  messengers  soon  found  him  out 
Wherever  we  are,  w'e  should  inquire  out  those  of 
the  place  that  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  should 
choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  them;  Matth.  10. 

II,  Inquire  who  is  worthy,  and  there  abide.  Those 
of  the  same  country,  when  they  are  in  a  foreign 
country,  love  to  be  together. 

II.  Lot  sufficiently  distinguished  himself  from  the 
rest  of  his  neighbours,  at  this  time,  which  plainly 
set  a  mark  upon  him.  He  that  did  not  act  like  the 
rest,  must  not  fare  like  the  rest.  1.  Lot  sat  in  the 
gate  of  Sodom  at  even;  when  the  rest,  it  is  likely, 


were  tippling  and  drinking,  he  sat  alone,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  good.  2.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  respectful  to  men  whose  mien  and  aspect 
were  sober  and  serious,  though  they  did  not  come 
in  state.  He  bowed  himself  to  the  ground,  when 
he  met  them,  as  if,  upon  the  first  view,  he  discerned 
something  divine  in  them.  3  He  was  hospitable, 
and  very  free  and  generous  is  his  invitations  and 
entertainments.  He  courted  these  strangers  to  his 
house,  and  to  the  best  accommodations  he  had,  and 
gave  them  all  the  evidences  that  he  could  of  his 
sincerity:  for,  (1. )  When  the  angels,  to  try  whether 
he  were  hearty  in  the  invitation,  declined  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it,  at  first,  (which  is  the  common  usage 
of  modesty,  and  no  reproach  at  all  to  truth  and 
honesty,)  their  refusal  did  but  make  him  more  im¬ 
portunate  ;  for  he  pressed  upon  them  greatly,  v. 
3.  Partly,  because  he  would  by  no  means  have 
them  to  expose  themselves  to  the  inconveniences 
and  perils  of  lodging  in  the  street  of  Sodom ;  and 
partly,  because  he  was  desirous  of  their  company 
and  converse.  He  had  not  seen  two  such  honest 
faces  in  Sodom  this  great  while.  Note,  Those  that 
live  in  bad  places,  should  know  how  to  value  the 
society  of  those  that  are  wise  and  good,  and  ear- 
nestly*desire  it.  (2.)  When  the  angels  accepted 
his  invitation,  he  treated  them  nobly;  he  made  a 
feast  for  them,  and  thought  it  well-bestowed  on 
such  guests.  Note,  Good  people  should  be  (with 
prudence)  generous  people. 

4.  But  before  they  lay  down,  the  men  of 
the  city,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  compassed 
the  house  round,  both  old  and  young,  all  the 
people  from  every  quarter:  5.  And  they 
called  unto  Lot,  and  said  unto  him,  Where 
are  the  men  which  came  in  to  thee  this 
night  ?  Bring  them  out  unto  us,  that  we 
may  know  them.  6.  And  Lot  went  out  at 
the  door  unto  them,  and  shut  the  door  after 
him.  7.  And  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do 
not  so  wickedly.  8.  Behold  now,  I  have 
two  daughters  which  have  not  known  man  ; 
let  me,  I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  unto  you, 
and  do  ye  to  them  as  is  good  in  your  eyes : 
only  unto  these  men  do  nothing  ;  for  there¬ 
fore  came  they  under  the  shadow  of  my 
roof.  9.  And  they  said,  Stand  back.  And 
they  said  again ,  This  one  fellow  came  in  to 
sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge  :  now 
will  we  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with 
them.  And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man, 
even  Lot,  and  came  near  to  break  the  door. 
10.  But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand,  and 
pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to  them,  and  shut 
to  the  door.  1 1 .  And  they  smote  the  men 
that  ivere  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  blind¬ 
ness,  both  small  and  great:  so  that  they 
wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door. 

Now  it  appeared,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
cry  of  Sodom  was  no  louder  than  there  was  cause 
for.  This  night’s  work  was  enough  to  fill  the  mea¬ 
sure.  For  we  find  here, 

I.  That  they  were  all  wicked,  v.  4.  Wicked¬ 
ness  was  grown  universal,  and  they  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  any  vile  design.  Here  were  old  and  young, 
and  all  from  every  quarter,  engaged  in  this  riot;  the 
old  were  not  past  it,  and  the  young  were  soon  come  up 
to  it;  either  they  had  no  magistrates  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  protect  the  peaceable;  or  their  magis- 
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.tes  were  themselves  aiding  and  abetting.  Note, 
hen  the  disease  of  sin  is  become  epidemical,  it  is 
al  to  any  place,  Isa.  1.  5. .  7. 

[I.  That  they  were  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
wickedness;  they  were  sinners  before  the  Lord 
ceedingly,  ch.  13.  13,  for, 

l.  It  was  the  most  unnatural  and  abominable 
zkedness  that  they  were  now  set  upon,  a  sin  that 
1  bears  their  name,  and  is  called  Sodomy.  They 
re  carried  headlong  by  those  vile  affections, 
om.  1.  26,  27. )  which  are  worse  than  brutish,  and 
:  eternal  reproach  of  the  human  nature,  and 
fich  cannot  be  thought  of  without  horror,  by  those 
it  have  the  least  spark  of  virtue,  and  any  remains 
natural  light  and  conscience.  Note,  Those  that 
nw  themselves  in  unnatural  uncleanness,  are 
rked  for  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  See 
le  7. 

!.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  and  to  pro- 
ute  their  design  by  force  and  arms.  The  prac- 
;  had  been  bad  enough,  if  it  had  been  carried,  on 
intrigue  and  wheedling;  but  they  proclaim  war 
.h  virtue,  and  bid  open  defiance  to  it.  Hence 
■ing  sinners  are  said  to  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom, 
.  3.  9.  Note,  Those  that  are  become  impudent 
fin,  generally  prove  impenitent  in  sin;  and  it  will 
their  ruin.  Those  have  hard  hearts  indeed,  that 
with  a  high  hand,  Jer.  6.  15. 

I.  When  Lot  interposed,  with  all  the  mildness 
iginable,  to  check  the  rage  and  fury  of  their  lust, 
y  were  most  insolently  rude  and  abusive  to  him. 

ventured  himself  among  them,  v,  6.  He  spoke 
illy  to  them,  called  them  brethren,  v.  7,  and 
jged  of  them  not  to  do  so  wickedly;  and,  being 
■ally  disturbed  at  their  vile  attempt,  unadvisedly 
1  unjustifiably  offered  to  prostitute  his  two  daugh- 
s  to  them,  v.  8.  It  is  true,  of  two  evils  we  must 
lose  the  less ;  but  of  two  sins  we  must  choose 
ther,  nor  ever  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 
reasoned  with  them,  pleaded  the  laws  of  hospi- 
ty,  and  the  protection  of  his  house  which  his 
:sts  were  entitled  to;  but  you  had  as  good  offer 
son  to  a  roaring  lion  and  a  raging  bear,  as  to 
se  headstrong  sinners,  who  were  governed  only 
lust  and  passion.  Lot’s  arguing  with  them,  does 
:  exasperate  them;  and,  to  complete  their  wick- 
less,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  it,  they  fall  foul 
jn  him.  (1.)  They  ridicule  him,  charge  him 
h  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  be  a  magistrate, 
en  he  was  not  so  much  as  a  free-man  of  their 
{,  v.  9.  Note,  It  is  common  for  reprovers  to  be 
ustly  upbraided  as  usurpers;  and  while  offering 
:  kindness  of  a  friend,  to  be  charged  with  assum- 
the  authority  of  a  judge:  as  if  a  man  might  not 
:ak  reason,  without  taking  too  much  upon  him. 
)  They  threaten  him,  and  lay  violent  hands  upon 
a;  and  the  good  man  is  in  danger  of  being  pulled 
pieces  by  this  outrageous  rabble.  Note,  [1.] 
tose  that  hate  to  be  reformed,  hate  those  that  re¬ 
ive  them,  though  with  ev  er  so  much  tenderness, 
^sumptuous  sinners  do  by  their  consciences  as  the 
lomites  did  by  Lot,  baffle  their  checks,  stifle 
fir  accusations,  press  hard  upon  them,  till  they 
,e  seared  them  and  quite  stopped  their  mouths, 
1  so  made  themselves  ripe  for  ruin.  [2.]  Abuses 
?red  to  God’s  messengers  and  to  faithful  re¬ 
ivers,  soon  fill  the  measure  of  a  people’s  wicked- 
:s,  and  bring  destruction  without  remedy.  See 
iv.  29.  1.  and  2.  Chron.  36.  16.  If  reproofs 
nedy  not,  there  is  no  remedy.  See  2  Chron. 
16.' 

II.  That  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  an  an- 
could  save  a  good  man  out  of  their  wicked  hands, 
was  now  past  dispute  what  Sodom’s  character 
s,  and  what  course  must  be  taken  with  it;  and 
•refore  the  angels  immediately  give  a  specimen 
what  they  further  intended. 


1.  They  rescue  Lot,  v.  10.  Note,  (1.)  He  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself.  Lot  was 
solicitous  to  protect  them,  and  now  they  take  effec 
tual  care  for  his  safety,  in  return  for  his  kindness. 
(2. )  Angels  are  employed  for  the  special  preserva¬ 
tion  of  those  that  expose  themselves  to  danger  by 
well-doing.  The  saints,  at  death,  are  pulled  like 
Lot  into  a  house  of  perfect  safety,  and  the  door  shut 
tor  ever  against  those  that  pursue  them. 

2.  They  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Sodomites, 

v.  11,  They  smote  them  with  blindness.  This  was 
designed,  (1.)  To  put  an  end  to  their  attempt,  and 
disable  them  to  pursue  it.  Justly  were  they  struck 
blind,  who  had  been  deaf  to  reason.  Violent  perse¬ 
cutors  are  often  infatuated,  so  that  they  cannot  push 
on  their  malicious  designs  against  God’s  messengers, 
Job.  5.  14,  15.  \  et  these  Sodomites,  after  they 

were  struck  blind,  continued  seeking  the  door,  to 
break  it  down,  till  they  were  tired.  No  judgments 
will,  of  themselves,  change  the  corrupt  natures  and 
purposes  of  wicked  men.  If  their  minds  had  not 
been  blinded  as  well  as  their  bodies,  they  would 
have  said,  as  the  magicians.  This  is  the  finger 
of  God,  and  would  have  submitted.  (2.)  It  was  to 
be  an  earnest  of  their  utter  ruin  the  next  day. 
When  God,  in  a  way  of  righteous  judgment,  blinds 
men,  their  condition  is  already  desperate,  Rom.  11. 


12.  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast 
thou  here  any  besides  ?  Son  in  law,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever 
thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  them  out  of  tliis 
place:  13.  For  we  will  destroy  this  place, 
because  the  cry  of  them  is  waxen  great  be¬ 
fore  the  face  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it.  1 4.  And  Lot  went 
out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons  in  law,  which 
married  his  daughters,  and  said,  Up,  get  you 
out  of  this  place  ;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy 
this  city :  but  he  seemed  as  one  that  mock¬ 
ed  unto  his  sons  in  law. 
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We  have  here  the  preparation  for  Lot’s  deliver¬ 
ance. 

I.  Notice  is  given  him  of  the  approach  of  Sodom’s 
rain,  v.  13,  JVe  will  destroy  this  f  dace .  Note,  The 
holy  angels  are  ministers  of  God’s  wrath  for  the 
destruction  of  sinners,  as  well  as  of  his  mercy  for 
the  preservation  and  deliverance  of  his  people. 
In  this  sense,  the  good  angels  become  evil  angels, 
Ps.  78.  49. 

II.  He  is  directed  to  give  notice  to  his  friends  and 
relations,  that  they,  if  they  would,  might  be  saved 
with  him,  v.  12,  “  Hast  thou,  here  any  besides,  that 
thou  art  concerned  for?  If  thou  hast,  go  tell  them 
what  is  coming.”  Now  this  implies,  1.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  a  great  duty,  which  was,  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  salvation  of  those  about  him,  to  snatch  them 
as  brands  out  of  the  fire.  Note,  Those  who  through 
grace  are  themselves  delivered  out  of  a  sinful  state, 
should  do  what  they  can  for  the  deliverance  of 
others,  especially  their  relations.  2.  The  offer  of 
great  favour.  They  do  not  ask  whether  he  knew 
any  righteous  ones  in  the  city  fit  to  be  spared;  no, 
they  knew  there  were  none;  but  they  ask  what  re¬ 
lations  he  had  there;  that,  whether  righteous  or 
unrighteous,  they  might  be  saved  with  him.  Note, 
Bad  people  often  fare  the  better  in  this  world  for 
the  sake  of  their  good  relations.  It  is  good  being 
akin  to  a  godly  man. 

III.  He  applies  himself  accordingly  to  his  sons  in 
law,  v.  14.  Observe,  1.  The  fair  warning  that  Lot 
gave  them.  Ufi,  get  yon  out  of  this  place.  The 
manner  of  expression  is  startling  and  quickening. 
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It  was  no  time  to  trifle,  when  the  destruction  was 
just  at  the  door.  They  had  not  forty  days  to  turn 
them  in,  as  the  Ninevites  had.  Now  or  never, 
they  must  make  their  escape.  At  midnight  this 
cry  was  made.  Such  as  this,  is  our  call  to  the  un¬ 
converted,  to  turn  and  live.  2.  The  slight  they 
put  upon  this  warning,  He  seemed  to  them  as  one 
that  mocked.  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  as¬ 
sault  which  the  Sodomites  had  just  now  made  upon 
his  house,  had  disturbed  his  head,  and  put  him  into 
such  a  fright,  that  he  knew  not  what  he  said;  or 
they  thought  that  he  was  not  in  earnest  with  them. 
They  who  lived  a  meriy  life,  and  made  a  jest  of 
every  thing,  made  a  jest  of  that,  and  so  they  perish¬ 
ed  in  the  overthrow.  Thus  many  who  are  warned 
of  the  misery  and  danger  they  are  in  by  sin,  make 
a  light  matter  of  it,  and  think  their  ministers  do  but 
jest  with  them;  such  will  perish  with  their  blood 
upon  their  own  heads. 

15.  And.  when  the  morning  arose,  then 
the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise, 
take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which 
are  here ;  lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  the  city.  16.  And  while  he  linger¬ 
ed,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  and 
upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the 
hand  of  his  two  daughters  ;  the  Lord  being 
merciful  unto  him :  and  they  brought  him 
forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city.  17. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  brought 
them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape  for 
thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay 
thou  in  all  the  plain ;  escape  to  the  moun¬ 
tain,  lest  thou  be  consumed.  18.  And  Lot 
said  unto  them,  Oh,  not  so,  my  Lord.  1 9. 
Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy 
mercy,  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  me  in 
saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  1  die. 
20.  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  un¬ 
to,  and  it  is  a  little  one  :  oh,  let  me  escape 
thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul 
shall  live.  21.  And  he  said  unto  him,  See, 
I  have  accepted  thee,  concerning  this  thing 
also,  that  1  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for 
the  which  thou  hast  spoken.  22.  Haste  thee, 
escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing 
till  thou  be  come  thither.  Therefore  the 
name  of  the  city  was  called  Zoar.  23.  The 
sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  en¬ 
tered  into  Zoar. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  rescue  of  Lot  out  of  Sodom.  Though 
there  were  not  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  for 
whose  sakes  it  might  be  spared,  yet  that  one  righte¬ 
ous  man  that  was  among  them,  delivered  his  own 
soul,  Ezek.  14.  14.  Early  in  the  morning,  his  own 
guests,  in  kindness  to  him,  turned  him  out  of  doors, 
and  his  family  with  him,  v.  15.  His  daughters  that 
were  married,  perished  with  their  unbelieving  hus¬ 
bands;  but  those  that  continued  with  him,  were  pre¬ 
served  with  him.  Observe, 

1.  With  what  a  gracious  violence  Lot  was  brought 
out  of  Sodom,  v.  16.  It  seems,  though  he  did  not 
make  a  jest  of  the  warning  given,  as  his  sons-in-law  ! 
did,  yet  he  lingered,  he  trifled,  he  did  not  make  so  ! 


much  haste  as  the  case  required.  Thus  many  that 
are  under  some  convictions  about  the  misery  ol  their 
spiritual  state,  and  the  necessity  of  a  change,  yet 
defer  that  needful  work,  and  foolishly  linger.  Lot 
did  so,  and  it  might  have  been  fatal  to  him,  if  the 
angels  had  not  laid  hold  on  his  hand  and  brought 
him  forth,  and  saved  him  with  fear,  Jude  23.  Here 
in  it  is  said,  The  Lord  was  merciful  to  him;  other 
wise  he  might  have  justly  left  him  to  perish,  since 
he  was  so  loth  to  depart.  Note,  (1.)  1  he  salvation 
of  the  most  righteous  men  must  be  attributed  to 
God’s  mercy,  not  to  their  own  merit.  We  are  sav¬ 
ed  by  grace.  (2.)  God’s  power  also  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  bringing  of  souls  out  of  a  sinful 
state.  If  God  had  not  brought  us  forth,  we  had  ne¬ 
ver  come  forth.  (3.)  If  God  had  not  been  merciful 
to  us,  our  lingering  had  been  our  ruin. 

2.  With  what  a  gracious  vehemence  he  was  urg¬ 
ed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  when  he  was  brought 
forth,  -v .  17.  (1.)  He  must  still  apprehend  himself 

in  danger  of  being  consumed,  and  be  quickened  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation  to  flee  for  his  life.  Note, 
A  holy  fear  and  trembling  are  found  necessary  to 
the  working  out  of  our  salvation.  (2.)  He  must 
therefore  mind  his  business  with  the  utmost  care  and 
diligence.  He  must  not  hanker  after  Sodom,  Look 
not  behind  thee;  he  must  not  loiter  by  the  way, 
Stay  not  in  all  the  filain,  for  it  would  all  be  made 
one  dead  sea;  he  must  not  take  up  short  of  the  place 
of  refuge  appointed  him,  Escafie  to  the  mountain . 
Such  as  these,  are  the  commands  given  to  those  who 
through  grace  are  delivered  out  of  a  sinful  state  and 
condition.  [1.]  Return  not  to  sin  and  Satan,  for 
that  is  looking  back  to  Sodom.  [2.]  Rest  not  in  self 
and  the  world,  for  that  is  staying  in  the  plain.  And, 
[3.]  Reach  toward  Christ  and  Heaven,  for  that  is 
escaping  to  the  mountain,  short  of  which  we  must 
not  take  up. 

II.  The  fixing  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  him.  The 
mountain  was  first  appointed  for  him  to  flee  to,  hut, 

1.  He  begged  for  a  city  of  refuge,  one  of  the  five 
that  lay  together,  called  Bela,  ch.  14.  2,  18.  .20.  It 
was  Lot’s  weakness  to  think  a  city  of  his  own  choos¬ 
ing  safer  than  the  mountain  of  God’s  appointing. 
And  he  argued  against  himself,  when  he  pleaded, 
Thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy  in  saving  wi/  life, 
and  I  cannot  escafie  to  the  mountain;  for  could  not 
he  that  had  plucked  him  out  of  Sodom,  when  he 
lingered,  carry  him  safe  to  the  mountain,  though  he 
began  to  tire?  Could  not  He  that  had  saved  him 
from  greater  evils,  save  him  from  the  lesser?  He 
insists  much  in  his  petition  upon  the  smallness  of  the 
place.  It  is  a  little  one,  is  it  not ?  Therefore,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  not  so  bad  as  the  rest.  This  gave  a  new 
name  to  the  place;  it  was  called  Zoar,  a  little  one. 
Intercessions  for  little  ones  are  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

2.  God  granted  him  his  request,  though  there  was 
much  infirmity  in  it,  v.  21,  22.  See  what  favour 
God  showed  a  true  saint,  though  weak.  (1.)  Zoar 
was  spared,  to  gratify  him.  Though  his  intercession 
for  it  was  not,  as  Abraham’s  for  Sodom,  from  a  prir. 
eiple  of  generous  charity,  but  merely  from  self- 
interest,  yet  God  granted  him  his  request,  to  show 
how  much  the  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
avails.  (2.)  Sodom’s  ruin  was  suspended,  till  he 
was  safe.  I  cannot  do  any  thins?  till  thou  be  come 
thither.  Note,  The  very  presence  of  good  men  in 
a  place  helps  to  keep  off  judgments.  See  what  care 
God  takes  for  the  preservation  of  his  people.  The 
winds  are  held,  till  God’s  servants  are  sealed,  Rev. 
7.  3.  Ezek.  9.  4. 

Lastly,  It  is  taken  notice  of,  that  the  sun  was 
risen  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar.  For  when  a 
good  man  comes  into  a  place,  he  brings  light  along 
with  him,  or  should  do. 
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24.  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ;  25.  And  he  over¬ 
threw  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground. 

Then,  when  Lot  was  got  safe  into  Zoar,  then  this 
nhn  came;  for  good  men  are  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come.  Then,  when  the  sun  was  risen  bright 
and  clear,  promising  a  fair  day,  then  this  storm 
arose,  to  show  that  it  was  not  from  natural  causes. 
Concerning  this  destruction,  observe, 

1.  That  God  was  the  immediate  Author  of  it.  It 
was  destruction  from  the  Almighty,  The  Lord  rain¬ 
ed, — - from  the  Lord,  v .  24,  that  is,  God  from  him¬ 
self,  by  his  own  immediate  power,  and  not  in  the 
common  course  of  nature.  Or,  God  the  Son  from 
God  the  Father;  for  the  Father  has  cofnmitted  all 
judgment  to  the  Son.  Note,  He  that  is  the  Saviour, 
will  be  the  Destroyer  of  those  that  reject  the  sal¬ 
vation. 

2.  That  it  was  a  strange  punishment,  Job  31.  3. 
Never  was  the  like  before  or  since.  Hell  was  rain¬ 
ed  from  Heaven  upon  them.  Tire  and  brimstone, 
and  a  horrible  teni/iest,  this  was  the  /tortion  of  their 
cup,  Ps.  11.  6;  not  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  is  de¬ 
structive  enough,  when  God  gives  it  commission, 
but  a  shower  of  lightning.  Brimstone  was  scattered 
upon  their  habitation,  Job.  18.  15,  and  then  the  fire 
soon  fastened  upon  them.  God  could  have  drowned 
them,  as  he  did  the  old  world;  but  he  would  show 
that  lie.  has  many  arrows  in  his  quiver,  fire  as  well 
as  water. 

3.  That  it  was  a  judgment  that  laid  all  waste;  it 
overthrew  the  cities,  and  destroyed  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  them,  the  plain,  and  all  that  grew  upon  the 

round,  v.  25.  It  was  an  utter  ruin,  and  irrepara- 
le;  that  fruitful  valley  remains  to  this  day  a  great 
lake,  or  dead  sea;  it  is  called  the  Salt  Sea,  Numb. 
34.  12.  Travellers  say  that  it  is  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  ten  miles  broad;  it  has  no  living  creature 
in  it;  it  is  not  moved  by  the  wind;  the  smell  of  it 
is  offensive;  things  do  not  easily  sink  in  it.  The 
Greeks  call  it  Asphaltites,  for  a  sort  of  pitch  which 
it  casts  up.  Jordan  falls  into  it,  and  is  lost  there. 

4.  That  it  was  a  punishment  that  answered  to 
their  sin.  Burning  lusts  against  nature  were  justly 
punished  with  this  preternatural  burning.  They 
that  went  after  strange  flesh,  were  destroyed  by 
strange  fire,  Jude  7.  They  persecuted  the  angels 
with  their  rabble,  and  made  Lot  afraid;  and  now 
God  persecuted  them  with  his  tempest,  and  made 
them  afraid  with  his  storm,  Ps.  83.  15. 

5.  That  it  was  designed  for  a  standing  revelation 
of  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin  and  sinners  in  all 
ages:  it  is,  accordingly,  often  referred  to  in  the  scrip¬ 
ture,  and  made  a  pattern  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  Deut. 
29.  23.  ofBabylon,  Isa.  13.  19.  of  Edom,  Jer.  49.  18. 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  Zeph.  2.  9.  Nay,  it  was 
typical  of  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  Jude  7,  and 
the  ruin  of  all  that  live  ungodly.  2  Pet.  2.  6.  espe¬ 
cially',  that  despise  the  gospel,  Matt.  10.  15.  It  is 
in  allusion  to  this  destruction,  that  the  place  of  the 
damned  is  often  represented  by  a  lake  that  burns, 
as  Sodom  did,  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Let  us 
learn  from  it,  (1.)  The  evil  of  sin,  and  the  hurtful 
nature  of  it.  Iniquity  tends  to  ruin.  (2.)  The  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  Lord.  See  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God! 

26.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

This  also  is  written  for  our  admonition ;  cur  Sa¬ 
viour  refers  to  it,  Luke  17.  32,  Remember  Lot's 
wife.  As  by  the  example  of  Sodom,  the  wicked 


are  warned  to  turn  from  their  wickedness;  so  by  the 
example  of  Lot’s  wife,  the  righteous  are  warned  not 
to  turn  from  their  righteousness.  See  Ezek.  3.  18, 
20.  We  have  here, 

1.  The  sin  of  Lot’s  wife:  she  looked  back  from  be¬ 
hind  him.  This  seemed  a  small  thing,  but  we  lv  c 
sure,  by  the  punishment  of  it,  that  it  was  a  great  sir, 
and  exceeding  sinful.  (1.)  She  disobeyed  an  ex 
press  command,  and  so  sinned  after  the  similitude 
I  of  Adam’s  transgression  which  ruined  us  all.  (2.) 
Unbelief  was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  she  questioned 
whether  Sodom  would  be  destroyed,  and  thought  she 
still  might  have  been  safe  in  it.  (3.)  She  looked 
back  upon  her  neighbours  whom  she  had  left  behind, 
with  more  concern  than  was  fit,  now  that  their  day 
of  grace  was  over,  and  Divine  Justice  was  glorifying 
itself  in  their  ruin.  See  Isa.  66.  24.  (4. )  Probablu, 

she  hankered  after  her  house  and  goods  in  Sodom, 

I  and  was  loath  to  leave  them.  Christ  intimates  this 
to  be  her  sin,  Luke  17.  31,  32.  she  too  much  regard¬ 
ed  her  stuff.  (5.)  Her  looking  back  bespoke  an 
I  inclination  to  go  back;  and  therefore  our  Saviour 
uses  it  as  a  warning  kgainst  apostasy  from  our 
Christian  profession.  We  have  all  renounced  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  and  have  set  our  faces  heaven¬ 
ward;  we  are  in  the  plain,  upon  our  probation;  and 
it  is  at  our  peril,  if  we  return  into  the  interests  we 
profess  to  have  abandoned.  Drawing  back  is  to 
perdition,  and  looking  back  is  towards  it.  Let  us 
'  therefore  fear,  Heb.  4.  1. 

I  2.  The  punishment  of  Lot’s  wife  for  this  sin.  She 
was  struck  dead  in  the  place;  yet  her  body  did  not 
fall  down,  but  stood  fixed  and  erect  like  a  pillar  or 
monument,  not  liable  to  waste  or  decay  as  human 
bodies  exposed  to  the  air  are,  but  metamorphosed 
into  a  metallic  substance  which  would  last  perpetu¬ 
ally.  Come,  behold  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
God,  Rom.  11.  22;  toward  Lot  that  went  forward, 
goodness;  toward  his  wife  that  looked  back,  seve¬ 
rity.  Though  she  was  nearly  related  to  a  righteous 
man,  though  better  than  her  neighbours,  and  though 
a  monument  of  distinguishing  mercy  in  her  deliver¬ 
ance  out  of  Sodom,  yet  God  did  not  connive  at  her 
disobedience;  for  great  privileges  will  not  secure  us 
from  the  wrath  of  Goa,  if  we  do  not  carefully  and 
faithfully  improve  them.  This  pillar  of  salt  should 
season  us.  Since  it  is  such  a  dangerous  thing  to  look 
back,  let  us  always  press  forward,  Phil.  3.  13,  14. 

27.  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before 
the  Lord  :  28.  And  he  looked  toward  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah,  and  towa'rd  all  the  land 
of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke 
of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.  29.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when  he 
overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt. 

Our  communion  with  God  consists  in  our  gracious 
regard  to  him,  and  his  gracious  regard  to  us;  we 
have  here  therefore  the  communion  that  was  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Abraham,  in  the  event  concerning 
Sodom,  as  before,  in  the  consultatioyi  concerning  it; 
for  communion  with  God  is  to  be  kept  up  in  provi¬ 
dences  as  well  as  in  ordinances. 

1.  Here  is  Abraham’s  pious  reg  :rd  to  Godin  this 
event,  in  two  things;  (1.)  A  careful  expectation  of 
the  event,  v.  27,  He  gat  ufi  early  to  look  toward 
Sodom;  and,  to  intimate  that  his  design  herein  was 
to  see  what  became  of  his  prayers,  he  went  to  the 
very  place  where  he  had  stood  before  the  Lord,  and 
set  himself  there,  as  upon  his  watch-tower,  Hab.  2 
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1,  Note,  When  we  have  prayed,  we  must  look  af¬ 
ter  our  prayers,  and  observe  the  success  of  them ; 
we  must  direct  our  prayer  as  a  letter,  and  then  look 
up  for  an  answer;  direct  our  prayer  as  an  arrow, 
and  then  look  up  to  see  whether  it  reach  the  mark, 
Ps.  5.  3.  Our  inquiries  after  news  must  be  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  answer  to  our  prayers.  (2.)  An  aw¬ 
ful  observation  of  it;  he  looked  toward  Sodom,  (y. 
2fi. )  not  as  Lot’s  wife  did,  tacitly  reflecting  upon  the 
divine  severity:  but  humbly  adoring  it,  and  acqui¬ 
escing  in  it.  Thus  the  saints,  when  they  see  the 
smoke  of  Babylon’s  torment  rising  up  for  ever,  (like 
Sodom’s  here,)  will  say  again  and  again,  Alleluia, 
Rev.  19.  3.  Those  that  have,  in  the  day  of  grace, 
most  earnestly  interceded  for  sinners,  will,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  be  content  to  see  them  perish,  and 
will  glorify  God  in  it. 

2.  Here  is  God’s  favourable  regard  to  Abraham, 
v.  29.  As  before,  when  Abraham  prayed  for  Ish- 
mael,  God  heard  him  for  Isaac;  so  now,  when  he 
prayed  for  Sodom,  he  heard  him  for  Lot.  He  re¬ 
membered  Abraham,  and,  for  his  sake,  sent  Lot  out 
of  the  overthrow.  Note,  *(1.)  God  will  certainly 
give  an  answer  of  peace  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  in 
his  own  way  and  time;  though,  for  a  while,  it  seem 
to  be  forgotten,  yet,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  appear 
to  be  remembered.  (2. )  The  relations  and  friends  of 
godly  people  fare  the  better  for  their  interest  in  God, 
and  intercessions  with  him ;  it  was  out  of  respect  to 
Abraham  that  Lot  was  rescued:  perhaps  this  word 
encouraged  Moses  long  afterward  to  pray,  Exod. 
32.  13,  .Lord,  remember  Abraham;  and  see  Isa. 
53.  11. 

30.  And  Lot  went  up  out  ofZoar,  and  dwelt 
in  the  mountain,  and  his  two  daughters  with 
him;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar :  and  he 
dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters. 
31.  And  the  first-born  said  unto  the  younger, 
Our  father  is  old,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  earth  to  come  in  unto  us  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  all  the  earth.  32.  Come,  let  us  make 
our  father  drink  wine,  and  we  will  lie  with 
him,  that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  fa¬ 
ther.  33.  And  they  made  their  father  drink 
wine  that  night :  and  the  first-born  went  in, 
and  lay  with  her  father ;  and  he  perceived 
not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose. 
34.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  first-born  said  unto  the  younger, 
Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my  father : 
let  us  make  him  drink  wine  this  night  also  ; 
and  go  thou  in,  and  lie  with  him,  that  we 
may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  35.  And 
they  made  their  father  drink  wine  that  night 
also :  and  the  younger  arose,  and  lay  with 
him ;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she  lay 
down,  nor  when  she  arose.  36.  Thus  were 
both  th§  daughters  of  Lot  with  child  by 
their  father.  37.  And  the  first-born  bare  a 
son,  and  called  his  name  Moab :  the  same 
is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  unto  this  day. 
38.  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son, 
and  called  his  name  Ben-ammi :  the  same  is 
the  father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  unto 
this  day. 

Here  Lr, 

I.  The  great  trouble  and  distress  that  Lot  was 


brought  into,  after  his  deliverance,  v.  30.  1.  He 

was  frightened  out  of  Zoar,  durst  not  dwell  there  ; 
either,  because  he  was  conscious  to  himself  that  it 
was  a  refuge  of  his  own  choosing,  and  that  therein 
he  had  foolishly  prescribed  to  God,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  but  distrust  his  safety  in  it;  or,  because 
he  found  it  as  wicked  as  Sodom,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  it  could  not  long  survive  it;  or,  perhaps,  he 
observed  the  rise  and  increase  of  those  waters, 
which,  after  the  conflagration,  perhaps  from  Jordan, 
began  to  overflow  the  plain,  and  which,  mixing  with 
the  ruins,  by  degrees  made  the  Dead  Sea;  in  those 
waters  he  concluded  Zoar  must  needs  perish 
(though  it  had  escaped  the  fire, )  because  it  stood 
upon  the  same  flat.  Note,  Settlements  and  shelters 
of  our  own  choosing,  and  in  which  we  do  not  follow 
God,  commonly  prove  uneasy  to  us.  2.  He  was 
forced  to  betake  himself  to  the  mountain,  and  to  take 
up  with  a  cave  for  his  habitation  there.  Metliinks, 
it  was  strange  that  he  did  not  return  to  Abraham, 
and  put  himself  under  his  protection,  to  whom  he 
had  once  and  again  owed  his  safety :  but  the  truth  is, 
there  are  some  good  men,  that  are  not  wise  enough 
to  know  what  is  best  for  themselves.  Observe,  (1.) 
He  was  now  glad  to  go  to  the  mountain,  the  place 
which  God  had  appointed  for  his  shelter.  Note,  It 
is  well,  if  disappointment  in  our  way  drive  us  at  last 
to  God’s  way.  (2.)  He  that,  awhile  ago,  could  not 
find  room  enough  for  himself  and  his  stock  in  the 
whole  land,  but  must  justle  with  Abraham,  and  get 
as  far  from  him  as  he  could,  is  now  confined  to  a 
hole  in  a  hill,  where  he  has  scarcely  room  to  turn 
him,  and  there  he  is  solitary  and  trembling.  Note, 
It  is  just  with  God  to  reduce  those  to  poverty  and 
restraint,  who  have  abused  their  liberty  and  plenty. 
See  also  in  Lot  what  those  bring  themselves  to,  at 
last,  that  forsake  the  communion  of  saints  for  secu¬ 
lar  advantages;  they  will  be  beaten  with  their  own 
rod. 

II.  The  great  sin  that  Lot  and  his  daughters  were 
guilty  of,  when  they  were  in  this  desolate  place.  It 
is  a  sad  story: 

1.  His  daughter*  laid  a  very  wicked  plot  to  bring 
him  to  sin;  and  their’s  was,  doubtless  the  greater 
guilt.  They  contrived,  under  pretext  of  cheering 
up  the  spirits  of  their  father  in  his  present  condi¬ 
tion,  to  make  him  drunk,  and  then  to  lie  with  him, 
v.  31,  32.  (1.)  Some  think  that  their  pretence 

was  plausible;  their  father  had  no  sons,  they  had  no 
husbands,  nor  knew  they  where  to  have  any  of  the 
holy  seed;  or,  if  they  had  children  by  others,  their 
father’s  name  would  not  be  preserved  in  them; 
some  think  that  they  had  the  Messiah  in  their  eye, 
who  they  hoped,  might  descend  from  their  father; 
for  he  came  from  Terah’s  elder  son,  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Shem’s  posterity,  as  well  as  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  was  now'signally  delivered  out  of  Sodom. 
Their  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  gone; 
they  might  not  many  with  the  cursed  Canaanites; 
and  therefore  they  supposed  that  the  end  they 
aimed  at,  and  the  extremity  they  were  brought  to, 
would  excuse  the  irregularity.  Thus  the  learned 
Monsieur  Allix.  Note,  Good  intentions  are  often 
abused  to  patronise  bad  actions.  But,  (2.)  What¬ 
ever  their  pretence  was,  it  is  certain  that  their 
project  was  very  wicked  and  vile,  and  an  impudent 
affront  to  the  very  light  and  law  cf  nature.  Note,  [  1.  ] 
The  sight  of  God’s  most  tremendous  judgments 
upon  sinners,  will  not,  of  itself,  without  the  grace 
of  God,  restrain  ev  il  hearts  from  evil  practices:  one 
would  wonder  how  the  fire  of  lust  could  possibly 
kindle  upon  them,  who  had  so  lately  been  the  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  Sodom’s  flames.  [2.]  Solitude  has  its 
temptations  as  well  as  company,  and  particularly 
to  uncleanness.  When  Joseph  "was  alone  with  his 
mistress,  he  was  in  danger,  ch.  39.  11.  Relations 
that  dwell  together,  especially  if  solitary,  have 
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need  carefully  to  watch  against  the  least  evil 
thought  of  this  kind,  lest  Satan  get  an  advantage. 

2.  Lot  himself,  by  his  own  folly  and  unwariness, 
was  wretchedly  overcome,  and  suffered  himself  so 
far  to  be  imposed  upon  by  his  own  children,  as,  two 
nights  together,  to  be  drunk,  and  to  commit  incest, 
v.  33,  &j“c.  Lord ,  what  is  man!  What  are  the  best 
of  men,  when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves !  See 
here,  (1.)  The  peril  of  security;  Lot,  who  not  only 
kept  himself  sober  and  chaste  in  Sodom,  but  was  a 
constant  mourner  for  the  wickedness  of  the  place, 
and  a  witness  against  it,  is  yet,  in  the  mountain, 
where  he  was  alone,  and,  as  he  thought,  quite  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation,  thus  shamefully  overta¬ 
ken:  let  him  therefore  that  thinks  he  stands,  stands 
high,  and  stands  firm,  take  heed  lest  he  fall .  No 
mountain,  on  this  side  the  holy  hill  above,  can  set  us 
out  of  the  reach  of  Satan’s  fiery  darts.  (2.)  The 
eril  of  drunkenness;  it  is  not  only  a  great  sin  itself, 
ut  it  is  the  inlet  of  many  sins;  it  may  prove  the 
inlet  of  the  worst  and  most  unnatural  sins,  which 
may  be  a  perpetual  wound  and  dishonour.  Excel¬ 
lently  does  Mr.  Herbert  describe  it, 

“  He  that  is  drunken,  may  his  Mother  kill 
“  Big  with  his  Sister.” - 

A  man  may  do  that  without  reluctance,  when  he  is 
drunken,  which,  when  he  is  sober,  he  could  not 
think  of  without  horror.  (3. )  The  peril  of  tempta¬ 
tion  from  our  dearest  relations  and  friends,  whom 
we  love  and  esteem,  and  expect  kindness  from. 
Lot,  whose  temperance  and  chastity  were  impreg¬ 
nable  against  the  batteries  of  foreign  force,  was  sur- 
rised  into  sin  and  shame  by  the  base  treachery  of 
is  own  daughters;  we  must  dread  a  snare  wherever 
we  are,  and  be  always  upon  our  guard. 

In  the  close,  we  have  an  account  of  the  birth  of 
the  two  sons,  or  grandsons,  (call  them  which  you 
will,)  of  Lot — Moab  and  Ammon,  the  fathers  of 
two  nations,  neighbours  to  Israel,  and  which  we 
often  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament;  both  together 
are  called  the  children  of  Lot,  Ps.  83.  8.  Note, 
Though  prosperous  births  may  attend  incestuous 
conceptions,  yet  they  are  so  far  from  justifying 
them,  that  they  rather  perpetuate  the  reproach  of 
them,  and  entail  infamy  upon  posterity;  yet  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  our  Lord  sprang,  descend¬ 
ed  from  such  a  birth,  and  Ruth,  a  Moabitess,  has  a 
name  in  his  genealogy,  Matth.  1.  3,  5. 

Lastly,  Observe  that,  after  this,  we  never  read 
any  more  of  Lot,  nor  what  became  of  him:  no  doubt 
he  repented  of  his  sin;  and  was  pardoned;  but  from 
the  silence  of  the  scripture  concerning  him  hence¬ 
forward,  we  may  learn  that  drunkenness,  as  it 
makes  men  forgetful,  so  it  makes  them  forgotten; 
and  many  a  name,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  remembered  with  respect,  is  buried  by  it  in 
contempt  and  oblivion. 

CHAP.  XX. 

We  are  here  returning  to  the  story  of  Abraham;  yet  that 
part  of  it  which  is  here  recorded,  is  not  to  his  honour. 
The  fairest  marbles  have  their  flaws,  and  while  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun,  we  must  not  expect  any  thing  spotless 
under  it.  The  scripture,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  im- 
artial  in  relating  the  blemishes  even  of  its  most  cele- 
rated  characters.  We  have  here,  I.  Abraham’s  sin  in 
denying  his  wife,  and  Abimelech’s  sin  thereupon  in 
taking  her,  v.  1,  2.  II.  God’s  discourse  with  Abimelech 
in  a  dream,  upon  this  occasion,  wherein  he  shows  him 
his  error,  v.  3,  accepts  his  plea,  v.  4. .  6,  and  directs  him 
to  make  restitution,  v.  7.  III.  Abimelech’s  discourse 
with  Abraham,  wherein  he  chides  him  for  the  cheat  he 
had  put  upon  him,  v.  8  . .  10,  and  Abraham  excuses  it  as 
well  as  he  can,  v.  11. .  13.  IV.  The  good  issue  of  the 
story,  in  which  Abimelech  restores  Abraham  his  wife,  v. 
14..  16,  and  Abraham,  by  prayer,  prevails  with  God  for 
the  removal  of  the  judgment  Abimelech  was  under,  v. 
17,  18. 


1.  A  ND  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence 

XJL  toward  the  south  country,  and  dwelt 
between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned 
in  Gerar.  2.  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah 
his  wife,  She  is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech 
king  of  Gerar  sent,  and  took  Sarah. 

Here  is, 

1.  Abraham’s  remove  from  Mamre,  where  he 
had  lived  near  twenty  years,  into  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  v.  1,  He  sojourned  in  Gerar.  We 
are  not  told  upon  what  occasion  he  removed,  whe 
ther  terrified  by  the  destruction  of  Sodom;  or,  be¬ 
cause  the  country  I’ound  was,  for  the  present,  pre¬ 
judiced  by  it;  or  as  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  say, 
because  he  was  grieved  at  Lot’s  incest  with  his 
daughters,  and  the  reproach  which  the  Canaanites 
cast  upon  him  and  his  religion,  for  his  kinsman’s 
sake:  doubtless,  there  was  some  good  cause  for  his 
removal.  Note,  (1.)  In  a  world  where  we  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  al¬ 
ways  in  the  same  place.  (2.)  Wherever  we  are, 
we  must  look  upon  ourselves  but  as  sojourners. 

2.  His  sin  in  denying  his  wife;  as  before,  ch.  12, 

13,  which  was  not  only  in  itself  such  an  equivoca¬ 
tion  as  bordered  upon  a  lie,  and  which,  if  admitted 
as  lawful,  would  be  the  ruin  of  human  converse,  and 
an  inlet  to  all  falsehood;  but  was  also  an  exposing  of 
the  chastity  and  honour  of  his  wife,  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  the  protector  of.  But  beside  this,  it 
had  here  a  two-fold  aggravation,  (1.)  That  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  same  sin  before,  and  had  been  re¬ 
proved  for  it,  and  convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  which  induced  him  to  it;  yet  he  returns  to 
it.  Note,  It  is  possible  that  a  good  man  may  not 
only  fall  into  sin,  but  relapse  into  the  same  sin, 
through  the  surprize  and  strength  of  temptation, 
and  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh.  Let  backsliders  re¬ 
pent  then,  but  not  despair,  Jer.  3.  22.  (2.)  That 

Sarah,  as  it  should  seem,  was  now  the  child  of  the 
promised  seed,  or,  at  least,  in  expectation  of  being 
so  quickly,  according  to  the  word  of  God;  he  ought 
therefore  to  have  taken  particular  care  of  her  now, 
as  Judg.  13.  4. 

3.  The  peril  that  Sarah  was  brought  into  by  this 
means;  The  king  of  Gerar  sent,  and  took  her  to  his 
house,  in  order  to  take  her  to  his  bed.  Note,  The 
sin  of  one  often  occasions  the  sin  of  others;  he  that 
breaks  the  hedge  of  God’s  commandments,  opens  a 
gap  to  he  knows  not  how  many;  the  beginning  of 
sin  is  as  the  letting  forth  of  water. 

3.  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him,  Behold, 
thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman 
which  thou  hast  taken ;  for  she  is  a  man’s 
wife.  4.  But  Abimelech  had  not  come  near 
her :  and  he  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  slay  also 
a  righteous  nation  1  5.  Said  he  not  unto 

me,  She  is  my  sister  ?  And  she,  even  she 
herself,  said,  He  is  my  brother :  In  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  my  heart,  and  innocency  of  my 
hands,  have  I  done  this.  G.  And  God  said 
unto  him  in  a  dream,  Yea,  I  know  that 
thou  didst  this  in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart; 
for  1  also  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against 
me :  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch 
her.  7.  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his 
wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray 
for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live :  and  if  thou  re 
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store  her  not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt 
surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thine. 

It  appears  by  this,  that  God  revealed  himself  by 
dreams,  (which  evidenced  themselves  to  be  divine 
and  supernatural,)  not  only  to  his  servants,  the  pro¬ 
phets,  but  even  to  those  who  were  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church  and  covenant;  but  then,  usually  it  was 
with  some  regard  to  God’s  own  people,  as  in  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  dream,  to  Joseph,  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s,  to 
Daniel,  and  here  in  Abimelech’s,  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  for  he  reproved  this  king  for  the'.r  sake,  Ps. 
105.  14,  15. 

I.  God  gives  him  notice  of  his  danger,  (v.  3. )  his 
danger  of  sin;  telling  him  that  the  woman  was  a 
man’s  wife,  so  that  if  he  take  her,  he  wrongs  her 
husband;  his  danger  of  death  for  this  sin,  Thou  art 
a  dead  man ;  and  God’s  saying  so  of  a  man,  makes 
him  so.  Note,  Every  wilful  sinner  ought  to  be  told 
that  he  is  a  dead  man.  As  the  condemned  male¬ 
factor,  and  the  patient  whose  disease  is  mortal,  are 
said  to  be  so:  If  thou  art  a  bad  man,  certainly  thou 
art  a  dead  man. 

II.  He  pleads  ignorance,  ( v .  4,  5.)  that  Abraham 
and  Sarah  had  agreed  to  impose  upon  him,  and  not  to 
let  him  know  that  they  were  any  more  than  brother 
and  sister.  See  what  confidence  a  man  may  have 
toward  God,  when  his  heart  condemns  him  not,  1 
John  3.  21.  If  our  consciences  witness  to  our  integ¬ 
rity,  and  that,  however  we  may  have  been  cheated 
into  a  snare,  we  have  not,  knowingly  and  wittingly  ■ 
sinned  against  God,  it  will  be  our  rejoicing  in  the 
day  of  evil.  He  pleads  with  God  as  Abraham  had 
done,  ch.  18.  23,  Wilt  thou  slay  a  righteous  nation? 
Not  such  a  nation  as  Sodom,  which  was  indeed 
justly  destroyed,  but  a  nation  which,  in  this  matter, 
was  innocent. 

III.  God  gives  a  very  full  answer  to  what  he  had 
said. 

1.  He  allows  his  plea,  and  admits  that  what  he 
did,  he  did  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  v.  6,  Yea,  I 
know  it.  Note,  It  is  matter  of  comfort  to  those  that 
are  honest,  that  God  knows  their  honesty,  and  will 
acknowledge  it,  though  perhaps  men  that  are  pre¬ 
judiced  against  them,  either  cannot  be  convinced 
of  it,  or  will  not  own  that  they  are. 

2.  He  lets  him  know  that  he  was  kept  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  sin,  merely  by  the  good  hand  of  God 
upon  him.  I  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against 
me.  Abimelech  was  hereby  kept  from  doing 
wrong,  Abraham  from  suffering  wrong,  and  Sarah 
from  both.  Note,  (1.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sin 
devised  and  designed,  that  is  never  executed.  As 
bad  as  things  are  in  the  world,  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  the  Devil  and  wicked  men  would  have  them. 
(2. )  It  is  God  that  restrains  men  from  doing  the  ill 
they  would  do;  it  is  not  from  him  that  there  is  sin, 
but  it  is  from  him  that  there  is  not  more  sin,  either 
by  his  influence  upon  men’s  minds,  checking  their 
inclination  to  sin,  or  by  his  providence,  taking  away 
the  opportunity  to  sin.  (3. )  It  is  a  great  mercy  to 
be  hindered  from  committing  sin;  of  this  God  must 
have  the  glory,  whoever  is  the  instrument,  1  Sam. 
25.  32,  33. 

3.  He  charges  him  to  make  restitution,  v.  7,  JVow 
therefore,  now  that  thou  art  better  informed,  restore 
the  man  his  wife.  Note,  Ignorance  will  excuse  no 
longer  than  it  continues;  if  we  ignorantly  did  wrong, 
that  will  not  excuse  us,  if  we  knowingly  persist  in 
it.  Lev.  5.  3.. 5.  The  reasons  why  he  must  be  just 
and  kind  to  Abraham,  are,  (1.)  Because  he  is  a  fro- 
fihet;  near  and  dear  to  God,  for  whom  God  does  in 
a  particular  manner  concern  himself.  God  highly 
resents  the  injuries  done  to  his  prophets,  and  takes 
them  as  done  to  himself.  (2.)  Being  a  prophet,  he 
shall  fray  for  thee ;  that  is  a  prophet’s  reward,  and 
a  good  reward  it  is.  It  is  intimated  that  there  was' 


great  efficacy  in  the  prayers  of  a  prophet,  and  that 
good  men  should  be  ready  to  help  those  with  their 
prayers,  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  and  should 
make,  at  least,  this  return  for  the  kindnesses  that 
are  done  them.  Abraham  was  accessary  to  Abime¬ 
lech’s  trouble,  and  therefore  was  obliged  in  justice 
to  pray  for  him.  (3.)  It  is  at  thy  peril,  if  thou  do 
not  restore  her;  know  thou  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die.  Note,  He  that  does  wrong,  whoever  he  is, 
prince  or  peasant,  shall  certainly  receive  for  the 
wrong  which  he  has  done,  unless  he  repent  and 
make  restitution,  Col.  3.  25.  No  injustice  can  be 
made  passable  with  God,  no  not  by  Cxsar’s  image 
stamped  upon  it. 

8.  Therefore  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  called  all  his  servants,  and 
told  all  these  things  in  their  ears:  and  the 
men  were  sore  afraid.  9.  Then  Abimelech 
called  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  What 
hast  thou  done  unto  us  ?  And  what  have  I 
offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on 
me,  and  on  my  kingdom,  a  great  sin  ?  Thou 
hast  done  deeds  unto  me  that  ought  not  to 
be  done.  10.  And  Abimelech  said  unto 
Abraham,  What  sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast 
done  this  thing?  11.  And  Abraham  said, 
Because  I  thought,  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  this  place ;  and  they  will  slay  me  for 
my  wife’s  sake.  12.  And  yet  indeed  she  is 
my  sister  •,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and 
she  became  my  wife.  1 3.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  God  caused  me  to  wander  from 
my  father’s  house,  that  I  said  unto  her,  This 
is  thy  kindness  which  thou  shalt  show  unto 
me  :  at  every  place  whither  we  shall  come, 
say  of  me,  He  is  my  brother. 

Abimelech,  being  thus  warned  of  God  in  a  dream, 
takes  the  warning,  and,  as  one  truly  afraid  of  sin 
and  its  consequences,  he  rises  early  to  pursue  the 
directions  given  him. 

I.  He  has  a  caution  for  his  servants;  (v.  8.)  Abra¬ 
ham  himself  could  not  be  more  careful  than  he  was, 
to  command  his  household  in  this  matter.  Note, 
Those  whom  God  has  convinced  of  sin  and  danger, 
ought  to  tell  others  what  God  has  done  for  their 
souls,  that  they  also  may  be  awakened,  and  brought 
to  a  like  holy  fear. 

II.  He  has  a  chiding  for  Abraham.  Observe, 

1.  The  serious  reproof  which  Abimelech  gave  to 
Abraham,  v.  9,  10.  His  reasoning  with  Abraham 
upon  this  occasion  was  strong,  and  yet  very  mild. 
Nothing  could  be  said  better;  he  does  not  reproach 
him,  nor  insult  over  him;  does  not  say,  “Is  this 
your  profession?  I  see,  though  you  will  not  swear, 
you  will  lie.  If  these  be  prophets,  I  will  beg  to  be 
freed  from  the  sight  of  them;”  but  he  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  injury  Abraham  had  done  him,  and  calmly 
signifies  his  resentment  of  it.  (1.)  He  calls  that 
sin  which  he  now  found  that  he  had  been  in  danger 
of,  a  great  sin.  Note,  Even  the  light  of  nature 
Reaches  men  that  the  sin  of  adultery  is  a  very  great 
sin:  be  it  observed,  to  the  shame  of  many  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  yet  make  a  light  matter 
of  it.  (2.)  He  looks  upon  it,  that  both  himself  and 
his  kingdom  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  ivratb 
of  God,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  sin,  though  ig 
norantly.  Note,  The  sins  of  kings  often  prove  the 
plagues  of  kingdoms;  rulers  should  therefore,  for 
their  people’s  sake,  dread  sin.  (3.)  He  charges 
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Abraham  with  doing  that  which  was  nut  justifiable, 
in  disowning  his  marriage;  this  he  speaks  of  justly, 
and  yet  tenderly;  he  does  not  call  him  a  liar  and 
cheat;  but  tells  him  he  had  don e  deeds  that  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Note,  Equivocation  and  dissimula¬ 
tion,  however  they  may  be  palliated,  are  very  bad 
things,  and  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  in  any  case. 
(4.)  He  tal  es  it  as  a  very  great  injury  to  himself 
and  his  family,  that  Abraham  had  thus  exposed 
them  to  sin;  “  What  have  I  offended  thee?  If  I  had 
been  thy  worst  enemy,  thou  couldest  not  have  done 
me  a  worse  turn,  nor  taken  a  more  effectual  course 
to  be  avenged  on  me.”  Note,  We  ought  to  reckon 
that  those  do  us  the  greatest  unkindness  in  the 
world,  that  any  ways  tempt  or  expose  us  to  sin, 
though  they  may  pretend  friendship,  and  offer  that 
which  is  grateful  enough  to  the  corrupt  nature. 
(5.)  He  challenges  him  to  assign  a  cause  for  his 
suspecting  them  as  a  dangerous  people  for  an  honest 
man  to  live  among,  v.  10,  “  What  sawest  thou,  that 
thou  hast  done  this  thing?  What  reason  hadst  thou 
to  think  that  if  we  had  known  her  to  be  thy  wife, 
thou  wouldest  have  been  exposed  to  any  danger  by 
it?”  Note,  A  suspicion  of  our  goodness  is  justly 
reckoned  a  greater  affront  than  a  slight  upon  our 
greatness. 

2.  The  poor  excuse  that  Abraham  made  for 
himself. 

(1.)  He  pleaded  the  bad  opinion  he  had  of  the 
place,  v.  11.  He  thought  within  himself,  (though 
he  couM  not  give  any  good  reason  for  his  thinking 
so,)  “Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place, 
and  then  they  will  slay  me.”  [1.]  Little  good  is  to 
be  expected  there,  where  no  fear  of  God  is:  see 
Ps.  36.  1.  [2.]  There  are  many  places  and  per¬ 

sons,  that  have  more  of  the  fear  of  God  in  them, 
than  we  think  they  have:  perhaps  they  are  not 
called  by  our  dividing  name,  they  do  not  wear  our 
badges,  they  do  not  tie  themselves  to  that  which  we 
have  an  opinion  of;  and  therefore  we  conclude  they 
have  not  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  which  is 
very  injurious  both  to  Christ  and  Christians,  and 
makes  us  obnoxious  to  God’s  judgment.  Matt.  7.  1. 
[3.]  Uncharitableness  and  censoriousness  are  sins 
that  are  the  cause  of  many  other  sins.  When  men 
have  once  persuaded  themselves  concerning  such 
and  such,  that  they  have  not  the  fear  of  God,  they 
think  that  will  justify  them  in  the  most  unjust  and 
unchristian  practices  toward  them.  Men  would  not 
do  ill,  if  they  did  not  first  think  ill. 

(2.)  He  excused  it  from  the  guilt  of  a  downright 
ie,  by  making  it  out,  that,  in  a  sense,  she  was  his 
lister,  v.  12.  Some  think  she  was  own  sister  to  Lot, 
who  is  called  his  brother  Lot,  ch.  14.  16,  though  he 
was  his  nephew;  so  Sarah  is  called  his  sister.  But 
they  to  whom  he  said,  She  is  my  sister,  understood 
that  she  was  so  his  sister,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  his  wife;  so  that  it  was  an  equivocation,  with 
an  intent  to  deceive. 

(3.)  He  clears  himself  from  the  imputation  of  an 
Affront  designed  to  Abimelech  in  it,  by  alleging  that 
it  had  been  his  practice  before,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  him  and  his  wife,  when  they 
first  became  sojourners,  v.  13,  “  When  God  caused 
me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house,  then  we  set¬ 
tled  this  matter.”  Note,  [1.]  God  is  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  all  our  wanderings.  [2.]  Those  that  tra¬ 
vel  abroad,  and  converse  much  with  strangers,  as 
they  have  need  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  so  it 
is  requisite  that  that  wisdom  be  ever  tempered  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove.  It  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  suggested,  that  God  denied  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah  the  blessing  of  children  so  long,  to  punish 
them  for  this  sinful  compact  which  they  had  made, 
to  deny  one  another;  if  they  will  not  own  their  mar¬ 
riage,  why  should  God  own  it?  But  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that,  after  this  reproof  which  Abimelech  gave 
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them,  they  agreed  never  to  do.so  again,  and  then 
presently  we  read,  ch.  21.  1,  2,  that  Sarah  conceived. 

1 4.  And  Abimelech  took  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  men  servants,  and  women  servants, 
and  gave  them  unto  Abraham,  and  restored 
him  Sarah  his  wife.  15.  And  Abimelech 
said.  Behold,  my  land  is  before  thee  :  dwe 
where  it  pleaseth  thee.  16.  And  unto  Sa 
rah  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  thy  bro¬ 
ther  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver :  behold,  he 
is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  unto  aH 
that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other :  thus 
she  was  reproved.  1 7.  So  Abraham  pray¬ 
ed  unto  God :  and  God  healed  Abimelech, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  maid  servants ;  and 
they  bare  children.  13.  For  the  Lord  had 
fast  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of 
Abimelech,  because  of  Sarah  Abraham’s 
wife. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  kindness  of  a  prince,  which  Abimelech 
showed  to  Abraham.  See  how  unjust  Abraham’s 
jealousies  were;  he  fancied  that  if  they  knew  that 
Sarah  was  his  wife,  they  would  kill  him;  but,  instead 
of  that,  when  they  did  know,  they  were  kind  to 
him,  frightened  at  least  to  be  so,  b’y  the  divine  re¬ 
bukes  they  were  under.  (1.)  He  gives  him  his 
royal  licence  to  dwell  where  he  pleased  in  his  coun¬ 
try;  courting  his  stay,  because  he  saw  that  God  was 
with  him,  v.  15.  (2.)  He  gives  him  his  royal  gifts, 
v.  14,  sheep  and  oxen,  and  v.  16,  a  thousand  pieces 
of  silver.  This  he  gave  when  he  restored  Sarah, 
either,  [1.]  By  way  of  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  he 
had  offered  to  do,  in  taking  her  to  his  house;  when 
the  Philistines  restored  the  Ark,  being  plagued  for 
detaining  it,  they  sent  a  present  with  it.  The  law 
appointed,  that  when  restitution  was  made,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  added  to  it,  Lev.  6.  5.  Or/  [2.]  To 
engage  Abraham’s  prayers  for  him;  not  as  if  pray¬ 
ers  should  be  bought  and  sold;  but  those,  whose 
spiritual  things  we  reap  of,  we  should  endeavour  tr 
be  kind  to,  1  Cor.  9.  11.  Note,  It  is  our  wisdom  tc 
get  and  keep  an  interest  with  those  that  have  an 
interest  in  heaven;  and  to  make  those  our  friends, 
who  are  the  friends  of  God.,  (3.)  He  gives  to  Sa¬ 
rah  good  instruction,  tells  her  that  her  husband  (her 
brother,  he  calls  him,  to  upbraid  her  with  calling 
him  so)  must  be  to  her  for  a  covering  of  the  eyes, 
that  is,  she  must  look  at  no  other,  nor  desire  to  be 
looked  at  by  any  other.  Note,  Yokefellows  must 
be  to  each  other  for  a  covering  of  the  eyes.  The 

!  marriage-rovenant  is  a  covenant  with  the  eyes,  like 
Job’s,  ch.  31.  1. 

2.  The  kindness  of  a  prophet,  which  Abraham 
showed  to  Abimelech;  he  prayed  for  him,  v.  17, 
18.  This  honour  God  would  put  upon  Abraham, 

!  that  though  Abimelech  had  restored  Sarah,  yet  the 

[  judgment  he  was  under  should  be  removed  u]>on 
the  prayer  of  Abraham,  and  not  before.  Thus  Crod 
healed  Miriam,  when  Moses,  whom  she  had  most 
affronted,  prayed  for  her.  Numb.  12.  13,  and  was 
reconciled  to  Job’s  friends,  when  Job,  whom  they 
had  grieved,  prayed  for  them,  (Job  44.  8.  .10.)  and 
so  did,  as  it  were,  give  it  under  his  hand,  that  he 
was  reconciled  to  them.  Note,  The  prayers  of 
good  men  may  be  a  kindness  to  great  men,  and 
ought  to  be  valued. 

CHAP.  XXL 

In  this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise, 

born  into  Abraham’s  famil)',  v.  1 .  .  8.  II.  Ishraacl,  the 
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son  of  the  bond-woman,  cast  out  of  it,  y.  9..  21.  III. 

Abraham’s  league  with  his  neighbour  Abimclech,  v.  22 

...  32.  IV.  His  devotion  to  his  God,  v.  33, 34. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had 

jTjL  said,  and  the  Lord  did  unto  Sarah  as 
lie  had  spoken.  2.  For  Sarah  conceived, 
and  bare  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  at 
the  set  time  of  which  God  had  spoken  to 
him.  3.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his 
son  that  was  born  unto  him,  whom  Sarah 
bare  to  him,  Isaac.  4.  And  Abraham  cir¬ 
cumcised  his  son  Isaac  being  eight  days 
old,  as  God  had  commanded  him.  5.  And 
Abraham  was  an  hundred  years  old,  when 
his  son  Isaac  was  born  unto  him.  6.  And 
Sarah  said,  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so 
that  all  that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.  7. 
And  she  said,  Who  would  have  said  unto 
Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have  given 
children  suck  ?  for  I  have  born  him  a  son 
in  his  old  age.  8.  And  the  child  grew, 
and  was  weaned :  and  Abraham  made  a 
great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was 
weaned. 

Long  looked  fox-  comes  at  last.  The  vision  con¬ 
cerning  the  pi’omised  seed  is  for  an  appointed  time, 
and  now  at  an  end,  it  speaks,  and  does  not  lie;  few 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  brought  into  the 
woi-ld  with  such  expectation  as  Isaac  was;  not  for 
the  sake  of  any  great  personal  eminence  at  which 
he  was  to  arrive,  but  because  he  was  to  be,  in  this 
very  thing,  a  type  of  Christ,  that  Seed  which  the 
holy  God  so  long  promised,  and  holy  men  so  long 
expected.  In  this  account  of  the  first  days  of  Isaac, 
we  may  obseiwe, 

I.  The  fulfilling  of  God’s  pi'omise  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  birth  of  Isaac,  v.  1,2.  Note,  God’s  pro- 
vidences  look  best  and  bi'ightest,  when  they  ai-e 
compai’ed  with  his  woi'd,  and  when  we  observe  how 
God  in  them  all,  acts  as  he  has  said,  as  he  has  sfio- 
ken.  1.  Isaac  was  bom  according  to  the  promise. 
The  Lord  visited  Sarah  in  mercy,  as  he  had  said. 
Note,  No  woi’d  of  God  shall  fall  to  the  ground;  for 
he  is  faithful  that  has  pi-omised,  and  God’s  faithful¬ 
ness  is  the  stay  and  suppoi-t  of  his  people’s  faith. 
He  was  bom  at  the  set  time  which  God  had  sfioken 
to  him,  v.  2.  Note,  God  is  always  punctual  to  his 
time;  though  his  promised  mei’cies  come  not  at  the 
time  we  set,  they  will  certainly  come  at  the  time 
that  He  sets,  and  that  is  the  best  time.  2.  He  was 
born  by  virtue  of  the  pi'omise ;  Sarah  by  faith  re¬ 
ceived  strength  to  conceive,  Heb.  11.  11.  God 
therefore,  by  promise,  gave  that  sti’ength.  It  was 
not  by  the  power  of  common  providence,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  special  promise,  that  Isaac  was  born.  A 
sentence  of  death,  as  it  were,  passed  upon  the  se¬ 
cond  causes;  Abraham  was  old,  and  Sax-ah  old,  and 
both  as  good  as  dead;  and  then  the  woi'd  of  God 
took  place.  Note,  True  believers,  by  virtue  of 
God’s  promises,  are  enabled  to  do  that  which  is 
above  the  power  of  human  nature,  for  by  them  they 
fiartake  of  a  divine  nature,  2  Pet.  1.  4. 

II.  Abraham’s  obedience  to  God’s  precept  con¬ 
cerning  Isaac.  1.  He  named  him,  as  God  com¬ 
manded  him,  v.  3.  God  directed  him  to  name  him 
for  a  memorial,  Isaac,  laughter ;  and  Abraham, 
whose  office  it  was,  gave  him  that  name,  though  he 
might  have  designed  him  some  other  name  of  a 
more  pompous  signification.  Note,  It  is  fit  that  the 
luxuriancy  of  human  invention  should  always  yield 


to  the  sovereignty  and  plainness  of  divine  institution; 
yet  there  was  good  reason  for  the  name.  ( 1. )  When 
Abraham  received  the  promise  of  him,  he  laughed 
for  joy,  ch.  17.  17.  Note,  When  the  sun  of  comfort 
is  risen  upon  the  soul,  it  is  good  to  remember  how 
welcome  the  dawning  of  the  day  was,  and  with  what 
exultation  we  embraced  the  promise.  (2.)  When 
Sarah  received  the  promise,  she  laughed  with  dis¬ 
trust  and  diffidence.  Note,  When  God  gives  us 
the  mercies  we  began  to  despair  of,  we  ought  to 
remember  with  sorrow  and  shame  our  sinful  dis¬ 
trusts  of  God’s  power  and  promise,  when  we  were 
in  pursuit  of  them.  (3.)  Isaac  was  himself,  after¬ 
ward,  laughed  at  by  Ishmael,  v.  9,  and  perhaps  his 
name  bid  him  expect  it.  Note,  God’s  favourites 
are  of  the  world’s  laughing-stocks.  (4. )  The  pro¬ 
mise  which  he  was,  not  only  the  son,  but  the  heir 
of,  was  to  be  the  joy  of  all  the  saints  in  all  ages,  and 
that  which  would  fill  their  mouths  with  laughter. 
2.  He  circumcised  him,  v.  4.  The  covenant  being 
established  with  him,  the  seal  of  the  covenant  was 
administered  to  him:  and  though  a  blocdy  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  he  a  darling,  yet  it  must  not  be  omitted; 
no,  nor  deferred  beyond  the  eighth  day.  God  had 
kept  time  in  performing  the  promise,  and  therefore 
Abraham  must  keep  time  in  obeying  the  precept. 

III.  The  impressions  which  this  mercy  made 
upon  Sarah. 

1.  It  filled  her  with  joy,  v.  6,  “  God  has  made 
me  to  laugh;  he  has  given  me  both  cause  to  rejoice, 
and  a  heart  to  rejoice.”  Thus  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  Luke  1.  46,  47.  Note,  (1.)  God  bestows 
mercies  upon  his  people  to  encourage  their  joy  in 
his  work  and  service:  and  whatever  is  the  matter 
of  our  joy,  God  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  it,  unless  it  be  the  laughter  of  the  fool.  (2.) 
When  mercies  have  been  long  deferred,  they  are 
the  more  welcome  when  they  come.  (3.)  It  adds 
to  the  comforts  of  any  mercy,  to  have  our  friends 
rejoice  with  us  in  it.  See  Luke  1.  58.  They  that 
hear  us,  will  laugh  with  me:  for  laughing  is  catch¬ 
ing.  Others  would  rejoice  in  this  instance  of  God’s 
power  and  goodness,  and  be  encouraged  to  trust  in 
him.  See  Ps.  119.  74. 

2.  It  filled  her  with  wonder,  v.  7.  Observe  here, 

(1.)  What  it  was  she  thought  so  wonderful,  that 
Sarah  should  give  children  suck,  that  she  should 
not  only  bear  a  child,  but  be  so  strong  and  hearty 
at  that  age,  as  to  give  it  suck.  Note,  Mothers,  if 
they  be  able,  ought  to  be  nurses  to  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  Sarah  was  a  person  of  quality;  was  aged; 
nursing  might  be  prejudicial  either  to  herself,  or  to 
the  child,  or  to  both;  she  had  choice  of  nurses,  no 
doubt,  in  her  own  family;  and  yet  she  would  do  her 
duty  in  this  matter;  and  her  daughters  the  good 
wives  are,  while  they  thus  do  well,  1  Pet.  3.  5,  6. 
See  Lam.  4.  3.  (2.)  How  she  expressed  her  won¬ 

der,  “  IV). io  would  have  said  it?  The  thing  was  so 
highly  improbable,  so  near  to  impossible,  that  if 
any  one  but  God  Jiad  said  it,  we  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.”  Note,  God’s  favours  to  his  covenant 
people  are  such  as  surpass  both  their  own  and 
other’s  thoughts  and  expectations;  who  could  ima¬ 
gine  that  God  should  do  so  much  for  those  that  de¬ 
serve  so  little,  nay,  for  those  that  deserve  so  ill? 
See  Eph.  3.  20.  2  Sam.  7.  18,  19.  Who  would 
have  said  that  God  should  send  his  Son  to  die  for 
us,  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  liis  angels  to  attend  us? 
Who  would  have  said  that  such  great  sins  should 
be  pardoned,  such  mean  sendees  accepted,  and  such 
worthless  worms  taken  into  covenant  and  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  great  and  holy  God  ? 

IV.  A  short  account  of  Isaac’s  infancy,  v.  8,  The 
child  grew;  special  notice  is  taken  of  this,  though 
a  thing  of  course,  to  intimate  that  the  children  ( f 
the  promise  are  growing  children:  See  Luke  1.  80. 
2.  40.  They  that  are  bom  of  God,  shall  increase 
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more  and  more  with  the  increase  of  God,  Col.  2. 
19.  He  grew  so  as  not  always  to  need  milk,  but 
was  able  to  bear  strong  meat,  and  then  he  was 
weaned:  See  Heb.  5.  13,  14.  And  then  it  was  that 
Abraham  made  a  great  feast  for  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  mercy  to 
him.  He  made  this  feast,  not  on  the  day  that  Isaac 
was  born,  that  would  have  been  too  great  a  distur¬ 
bance  to  Sarah;  nor  on  the  day  that  he  was  circum¬ 
cised,  that  would  have  been  too  great  a  diversion 
from  the  ordinance;  but  on  the  day  that  he  was 
weaned,  because  God’s  blessing  upon  the  nursing 
of  children,  and  the  preservation  of  them  through 
the  perils  of  the  infant-age,  are  signal  instances  of 
the  care  and  tenderness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  to  its  praise :  see 
Ps.  22.  9,  10.  Hos.  11.  1,  2. 

9.  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  born  unto  Abra¬ 
ham,  mocking.  10.  Wherefore  she  said 
unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bond- woman, 
and  her  son :  for  the  son  of  this  bond-wo¬ 
man  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even 
with  Isaac.  1 1 .  And  the  thing  was  very 
grievous  in  Abraham’s  sight  because  of  his 
son.  12.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham, 
Let  it  not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because 
of  the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bond-woman ; 
in  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hear¬ 
ken  unto  her  voice  •,  for  in  Isaa,c  shall  thy 
seed  be  called.  13.  And  also  of  the  son  of 
the  bond-woman  will  1  make  a  nation,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  thy  seed. 

The  casting  out  of  Ishmael  is  here  considered  of, 
and  resolved  on. 

I.  Ishmael  himself  gave  the  occasion,  by  some 
affronts  he  gave  to  Isaac  his  little  brother;  some 
think,  on  the  day  that  Abraham  made  the  feast,  for 
joy  that  Isaac  was  safely  weaned,  which,  the  Jews 
say,  was  not  till  he  was  three  years  old;  others  say, 
five.  Sarah  herself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
abuse;  she  saw  the  son  of  the  Egyptian,  mocking, 
v.  9,  mocking  Isaac,  no  doubt,  for  it  is  said,  with 
reference  to  this,  Gal.  4.  29,  that  he  that  was  bom 
after  the  flesh,  persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after 
the  Spirit.  Ishmael  is  here  called  the  son  of  the 
Egyptian,  because,  as  some  think,  the  400  years’ 
affliction  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  the  Egyptians 
began  now,  and  was  to  be  dated  from  hence,  ch.  15. 
13.  She  saw  him  playing  with  Isaac,  so  the  LXjX. 
and,  in  play,  mocking  him.  Ishmael  was  fourteen 
years  older  than  Isaac;  and  when  children  are  to¬ 
gether,  the  elder  should  be  careful  and  tender  of 
the  younger:  but  it  argued  a  very  base  and  sordid 
disposition  in  Ishmael,  to  be  abusive  to  a  child  that 
was  no  way  a  match  for  him.  Note,  1.  God  takes 
notice  of  what  children  say  and  do  in  their  play: 
and  will  reckon  with  them,  if  they  say  or  do  amiss, 
though  their  parents  do  not.  2.  Mocking  is  a  great 
dn,  and  very  provoking  to  God.  3.  There  is  a 
rooted  remaining  enmity  in  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
against  the  Seed  of  the  woman.  The  children  of 
promise  must  expect  to  be  mocked.  This  is  perse¬ 
cution  which  they  that  live  godly,  must  count  upon. 
4.  None  are  rejected  and  cast  out  from  God,  but 
those  who  have  first  deserved  it;  Ishmael  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  Abraham’s  family,  till  he  becomes  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  grief,  and  scandal  to  it. 

II.  Sarah  made  the  motion,  v.  10,  Cast  out  this 
bond-woman.  This  seems  to  be  spoken  in  some 
'-eat,  yet  it  is  quoted,  Gal.  4.  30# as  if  it  had  been 


spoken  by  a  spirit  of  prophesy;  and  it  is  the  sen  tone 
passed  on  all  hypocrites  and  carnal  people  though 
j  they  have  a  place  and  name  in  the  visible  church.; 
I  all  that  are  bom  after  the  flesh  and  not  bom  again, 
that  rest  in  the  law  and  reject  the  gospel-promise, 
shall  certainly  be  cast  out.  It  is  made  to  point  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  rejection  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who,  though  they  were  the  seed  of  Abraham,  yet 
because  they  submitted  not  to  the  gospel-covenant, 
were  unchurched  and  disfranchised:  and  that 
which,  above  any  thing,  provoked  God  to  cast  them 
off,  was,  their  mocking  and  persecuting  of  the  gos¬ 
pel-church,  God’s  Isaac,  in  its  infancy,  1  Thess.  2. 
16.  Note,  There  are  many  who  are  familiarly 
conversant  with  the  children  of  God  in  this  world, 
and  yet  shall  not  partake  with  them  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  sons.  Ishmael  might  be  Isaac’s  play-fel¬ 
low  and  school-fellow,  yet  not  his  fellow-heir. 

III.  Abraham  was  averse  to  it,  v.  11,  The  thing 
was  very  grievous  in  Abraham’s  sight.  1.  It  griev¬ 
ed  him  that  Ishmael  had  given  such  a  provocation. 
Note,  Children  ought  to  consider  that  the  more 
their  parents  love  them,  the  more  they  are  grieved 
at  their  misconduct,  and  particularly. their  quarrels 
among  themselves.  2.  ft  grieved  him  that  Sarah 
insisted  upon  such  a  punishment.  “Might  it  not 
suffice  to  correct  him;  would  nothing  less  serve  than 
to  expel  him?”  Note,  Even  the  needful  extremities 
which  must  be  used  with  wicked  and  incorrigible 
children,  are  very  grievous  to  tender  parents,  who 
cannot  thus  afflict  willingly. 

IV.  God  determined  it,  v.  12,  13.  We  may  well 

suppose  Abraham  to  be  greatly  agitated  about  this 
matter;  loath  to  displease  Sarah,  and  yet  loath  to 
expel  Ishmael;  in  this  difficulty,  God  tells  him  what 
his  will  was,  and  then  he  is  satisfied.  Note,  A  good 
man  desires  no  more  in  doubtful  cases  than  to  know 
his  duty,  and  what  God  would  have  him  do;  and 
when  he  is  clear  in  that,  he  is,  or  should  be,  easy. 
To  make  Abraham  so,  God  sets  this  matter  before 
him  in  a  tine  light,  and  shows  him,  1.  That  the  cast¬ 
ing  out  of  Ishmael  was  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  Isaac  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  covenant. 
In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called:  both  Christ  and 
the  church  must  descend  from  Abraham  through 
the  loins  of  Isaac;  this  is  the  entail  of  the  premise 
upon  Isaac,  and  is  quoted  by  the  apostle,  (Rom.  9. 
7.)  to  show  that  not  all  who  came  from  Abraham’s 
loins,  were  the  heirs  of  Abraham’s  covenant. 
Isaac,  the  promised  son,  must  be  the  father  of  the 
promised  seed;  therefore,  “Away  with  Ishmael, 
send  him  far  enough,  lest  he  corrupt  the  manners, 
or  attempt  to  invade  the  rights  of  Isaac.”  It  will 
be  his  security  to  have  his  rival  banished.  The 
covenant-seed  of  Abraham  must  be  a  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple,  a  people  by  themselves,  from  the  very  first 
distinguished,  not  mingled  with  those  that  were  out 
of  covenant,  for  this  reason,  Ishmael  must  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  Abraham  was  called  alone,  and  so  must 
Isaac  be.  See  Isa.  51.  2.  It  is  probable  that  Sarah 
little  thought  of  this,  (John  11.  51.)  but  God  took 
what  she  said,  and  turned  it  into  an  oracle,  ns  after¬ 
ward,  ch.  27.  10.  2.  That  the  casting  out  of  Ish¬ 

mael  should  not  be  his  ruin,  v.  13,  He  shall  be  a 
nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  was  his  eternal  ruin;  it  is  presumption  to  say 
that  all  those  who  are  left  out  of  the  eternal  dispen¬ 
sation  of  God’s  covenant,  are  therefore  excluded 
from  all  his  mercies:  those  may  be  saved,  who  are 
not  thus  honoured.  However,  we  arc  sure  it  was 
not  his  temporal  ruin.  Though  he  was  chased  out 
of  the  church,  he  was  not  chased  out  of  the  world, 
I  will  make  him  a  nation.  Note,  (1.)  Nations  are 
of  God’s  making;  he  founds  them,  he  forms  them, 
he  fixes  them.  (2.)  Many  are  full  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  God’s  providence,  that  are  str  nexrs  to  the 
blessings  of  his  covenant.  (3.)  The  children  of  this 
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world  often  fare  the  better,  as  to  outward  things,  ( 
for  their  relation  to  the  children  of  God. 

14.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  1 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  i 
water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on 
her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  J 
away  :  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  ' 
the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  1 5.  And  the  i 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  : 
the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  16.  And 
she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against 
him  a  good  way  oft,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot : 
for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and 
lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept.  1 7.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  ;  and  the  angel  of 
God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and 
said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ? 
Fear  not ;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  where  he  is.  18.  Arise,  lift  up  the 
lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand;  for  1  will 
make  him  a  great  nation.  19.  And  God 
opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water ;  and  she  went,  and  filled  the  bottle 
with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.  20. 
And  God  was  with  the  lad;  and  he  grew, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an 
archer.  21.  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

H”re  is, 

I.  The  casting  out  of  the  bond-woman  and  her  son 
'from  the  family  of  Abi'aham,  v.  14.  Abraham’s 
■  obedience  to  the  divine  command  in  this  matter  was 

speedy;  early  in  the  morning,  we  may  suppose  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  had,  in  the  night’s  visions,  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  do  this.  It  was  also  submissive ;  it 
was  contrary  to  his  judgment,  at  least,  to  his  own 
inclination,  to  doit;  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that 
it  is  the  mind  of  God,  he  makes  no  objections,  but 
•silently  does  as  he  is  bidden,  as  one  trained  up  to  an 
implicit  obedience.  In  sending  them  away  without 
any  attendants,  on  foot,  and  slenderly  provided  for, 
it  is  probable  that  he  observed  the  directions  given 
him.  If  Hagar  and  Ishmael  had  conducted  them¬ 
selves  well  in  Abraham’s  family,  they  might  have 
continued  there;  but  they  threw  themselves  out  by 
their  own  pride  and  insolence,  which  were  thus 
justly  chastised.  Note,  By  abusing  our  privileges, 
we  forfeit  them.  Those  that  know  not  when  they 
are  well  off  in  such  a  desirable  place  as  Abraham’s 
family,  deserve  to  be  cashiered,  and  to  be  made  to 
know  the  worth  of  mercies  by  the  want  of  them. 

II.  Their  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  missing 
their  way  to  the  place  Abraham  designed  them  for 
a  settlement. 

1.  They  were  reduced  to  great  distress  there; 
their  provisions  were  spent,  and  Ishmael  was  sick; 
he  that  used  to  be  full  fed  in  Abraham’s  house, 
where  he  waxed  fat  and  kicked,  now  fainted  and 
sunk,  when  he  was  brought  to  short  allowance. 
Hagar  is  in  tears,  and  sufficiently  mortified;  now 
she  wishes  for  the  crumbs  she  had  wasted,  and 
made  light  of,  at  her  master’s  table;  like  one  under 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  bondage,  she  despairs  of 
relief,  counts  upon  nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
child ,  (r.  15,  16.)  though  God  had  told  her,  before  j 
he  was  born,  that  he  should  live  to  be  a  man,  a  I 


great  man.  We  are  apt  to  forget  former  promises, 
when  present  providences  seem  to  contradict  them; 
for  we  live  by  sense. 

2.  In  this  distress,  God  graciously  appeared  for 
their  relief;  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  v.  17. 
We  read  not  of  a  word  he  said;  but  his  sighs,  and 
groans,  and  calamitous  state,  cried  loud  in  the  ears 
of  mercy.  An  angel  was  sent  to  comfort  Hagar, 
and  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  met  with 
God’s  comforts  in  a  wilderness;  she  had  thankfully 
acknowledged  the  former  kind  visit  which  God 
made  her  in  such  a  case,  ch.  16.  13,  and  therefore 
God  now  visited  her  again  with  seasonable  succours. 
(1.)  The  angel  assures  her  of  the  cognizance  God 
took  of  her  distress;  God  has  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad  where  he  is,  though  he  is  in  a  wilderness:  foi 
wherever  we  are,  there  is  a  way  open  heaven¬ 
ward;  therefore  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thy 
hand,  v.  18.  Note,  God’s  readiness  to  help  us 
when  we  are  in  trouble,  must  not  slacken,  but 
quicken,  our  endeavours  to  help  ourselves.  (2.) 
He  repeats  the  promise  concerning  her  son,  that  he 
should  be  a  great  nation,  as  a  reason  why  she 
should  bestir  herself  to  help  him.  Note,  It  should 
engage  our  care  and  pains  about  children  and  young 
people,  to  consider  that  we  know  not  what  God  has 
designed  them  for,  nor  what  great  use  Providence 
may  make  of  them.  (3.)  He  directs  her  to  a  pre¬ 
sent  supply,  v.  19,  he  opened  her  eyes,  which  were 
swollen,  and  almost  blinded,  with  weeping;  and 
then  she  saw  a  well  of  water.  Note,  Many  that 
have  reason  enough  to  be  comforted,  go  mourning 
from  day  to  day,  because  they  do  not  see  the  reason 
they  have  fqr  comfort.  There  is  a  well  of  water 
by  them  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  but  they  are  not 
aware  of  it;  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  it,  till  the 
same  God  that  opened  their  eyes  to  see  their 
wound,  opens  them  to  see  their  remedy,  John  16. 
6,  7.  Now  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  those  things 
concerning  Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  aM«va., 

Gal.  4.  24,  they  are  to  be  allegorized;  this  then  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  those,  [1. ]  Who  like 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  seek  for  righteousness  by  the 
law  and  the  carnal  ordinances  of  it,  and  not  by  the 
promise  made  in  Christ,  thereby  running  them¬ 
selves  into  a  wilderness  of  want  and  despair.  Their 
comforts  are  soon  exhausted,  and  if  God  save  them 
not  by  his  special  prerogative;  and  by  a  miracle  of 
mercy  open  their  eyes,  and  undeceive  them,  they 
are  undone.  [2.]  Their  folly  also,  who  seek  foi 
satisfaction  and  happiness  in  the  world  and  the 
things  of  it.  Those  that  forsake  the  comforts  of 
the  covenant  and  communion  with  God,  and  choose 
their  portion  in  this  earth,  take  up  with  a  bottle  of 
water,  poor  and  slender  provision,  and  that,  soon 
spent;  they  wander  endlessly  in  pursuit  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and,  at  length,  sit  down  short  of  it. 

III.  The  settlement  of  Ishmael,  at  last,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Paran,  v.  20,  21,  a  wild  place,  fittest  for 
a  wild  man;  and  such  an  one  he  was,  ch.  16.  12. 
They  that  are  boro  after  the  flesh,  take  up  with  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  while  the  children  of 
the  promise  aim  at  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  can¬ 
not  be  at  rest  till  they  are  there.  Observe,  1.  Pie 
had  some  tokens  of  God’s  presence,  God  was  with 
the  lad;  his  outward  prosperity  was  owing  to  this. 
2.  By  trade  he  was  an  archer,  which  intimates  that 
craft  was  hi«  excellency,  and  sport  his  business;  re¬ 
jected  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter.  3.  He  matched 
among  his  mother’s  relations;  she  took  him  a  wife 
out  of  Egypt;  as  great  an  archer  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  think  he  took  his  aim  well  in  the  business  of 
marriage,  if  he  proceeded  without  his  mother’s 
advice  and  consent. 

22.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that 
I!  Abimelech,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain 
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of  his  host,  spake  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
God  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest.  23. 
Now  therefore  swear  unto  me  here  by  God, 
that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me,  nor 
with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son’s  son  :  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto 
thee,  thou  shall  do  unto  me,  and  to  the  land 
wherein  thou  hast  sojourned.  24.  And 
Abraham  said,  I  will  swear.  25.  And 
Abraham  reproved  Abimelech,  because  of  a 
well  of  water,  which  Abimelech’s  servants 
had  violently  taken  away.  26.  And  Abi¬ 
melech  said,  I  wot  not  who  hath  done  this 
thing :  neither  didst  thou  tell  me,  neither  yet 
heard  I  of  it  but  to-day.  27.  And  Abra¬ 
ham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them 
unto  Abimelech  :  and  both  of  them  made  a 
covenant.  28.  And  Abraham  set  seven 
ewe-lambs  of  the  flock  by  themselves.  29. 
And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What 
mean  these  seven  ewe-lambs,  which  thou 
hast  set  by  themselves?  30.  And  he  said, 
For  these  seven  ewe-lambs,  shalt  thou  take 
of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be  a  wit  ness  unto 
me,  that  1  have  digged  this  well.  31. 
Wherefore  he  called  that  place  Beer-sheba : 
because  there  they  sware  both  of  them.  32. 
Thus  they  made  a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba : 
then  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  Phichol  the 
chief  captain  of  his  host,  and  they  returned 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  treaty  between 
Abimelech  and  Abraham,  in  which  appears  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  promise,  ch.  12.  2,  that  God 
would  make  his  name  great.  His  friendship  is 
valued,  is  courted,  though  a  stranger,  though  a 
tenant  at  will  to  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites. 

I.  The  league  is  proposed  by  Abimelech,  and 
Phichol  his  prime-minister-of  state,  and  general  of 
his  army.  1.  The  inducement  to  it  was  God’s  fa¬ 
vour  to  Abraham,  v.  22,  “  God  is  with  thee  in  all 
thou  doest,  and  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it.” 
Note,  (1.)  God  in  his  providence  sometimes  shows 
his  people  such  tokens  for  good,  that  their  neigh¬ 
bours  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it,  Ps.  86.  17.  Their 
affairs  do  so  visibly  prosper,  and  they  have  such  re¬ 
markable  success  in  their  undertakings,  that  a  con¬ 
fession  is  extorted  from  all  about  them,  of  God’s 
presence  with  them.  (2.)  It  is  good  being  in  favour 
with  those  that  are  in  favour  with  God,  and  having 
an  interest  in  them  that  have  an  interest  in  heaven, 
Zech.  8.  23,  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have 
heard  that  God  is  with  you.  We  do  well  for  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  have  fellowship  with  those  that  have 
fellowship  with  God,  1  John  1.  3.  2.  The  tenor  of 
it  was,  in  general,  that  there  should  be  a  firm  and 
constant  friendship  between  the  two  families,  which 
should  not  upon  any  account  be  violated.  This 
bond  of  friendship  must  be  strengthened  by  the 
bond  of  an  oath,  in  which  the  true  God  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  both  as  a  Witness  of  their  sincerity,  and 
an  Avenger,  in  case  either  side  were  treacherous, 
v.  23.  Observe,  (1.)  He  desires  the  entail  of  this 
league  upon  his  posterity,  and  the  extent  of  it  to  his 
people.  He  would  have  his  son,  and  his  son’s  son, 
and  his  land  likewise,  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
Good  men  should  secure  an  alliance  and  communion 
'•nth  the  favourites  of  heaven,  not  for  themselves 


only,  but  for  their’s  also.  (2.)  He  reminds  Abra¬ 
ham  of  the  fair  treatment  he  had  found  among 
them,  according  to  the  kindness  I  have  done  untc 
thee.  As  those  that  have  received  kindness,  must 
return  it,  so  those  that  have  showed  kindness,  may 
expect  it. 

II.  It  is  consented  to  by  Abraham,  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  clause  inserted  about  a  well.  In  Abraham’s 
part  of  this  transaction,  1.  He  was  ready  to  enter 
into  this  league  with  Abimelech,  finding  him  to  be 
a  man  of  honour  and  conscience,  and  that  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  v.  24,  I  will  swear. 
Note,  (1.)  Religion  does  not  make  men  morose  and 
unconversable^  am  sure  it  ought  not;  we  must  not, 
under  colour  of  shunning  bad  company,  be  sour  to 
all  company,  and  jealous  of  every  body.  (2.)  An 
honest  mind  does  not  startle  at  giving  assurances:  if 
Abraham  say  that  he  will  be  true  to  Abimelech,  he 
is  not  afraid  to  swear  it:  an  oath  is  for  confirma¬ 
tion.  2.  He  prudently  settled  the  matter  concern¬ 
ing  a  well,  which  Abimelech’s  servants  had  quarrel¬ 
led  with  Abraham  about.  Wells  of  water,  it  seems, 
were  choice  goods  in  that  country :  thanks  be  to  God, 
that  they  are  riot  so  scarce  in  our’s.  (1.)  Abraham 
mildly  told  Abimelech  of  it,  v.  25.  Note,  If  our 
brother  trespass  against  us,  .we  must,  with  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  wisdom,  tell  him  his  fault,  that  the  matter 
may  be  fairly  accommodated,  and  an  end  made  of  it, 
Matt.  18.  15.  (2.)  He  acquiesced  in  Abimelech’s 

justification  of  himself  in  this  matter,  v.  26,  I  wot 
not  who  has  done  this  thing.  Many  are  suspected 
of  injustice  and  unkindness,  that  are  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  which  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  convinced  of: 
the  faults  of  servants  must  not  be  imputed  to  their 
masters,  unless  they  know  of  them,  and  justify  them ; 
and  no  more  can  be  expected  from  an  honest  man, 
than  that  he  be  ready  to  do  right,  as  soon  as.  he 
knows  that  he  has  done  wrong.  (3.)  He  took  care 
to  have  his  title  to  the  well  cleared  and  confirmed, 
to  prevent  any  disputes  or  quarrels  for  the  future, 
v.  30.  It  is  justice,  as  well  as  wisdom,  to  do  thus,  in 
perpetuam  rei  memoriam — that  the  circumstance 
may  be  perpetually  remembered.  3.  He  made  a 
very  handsome  present  to  Abimelech,  v.  27.  It  was 
not  any  thing  curious  or  fine  that  he  presented  to 
him,  but  that  which  was  valuable  and  useful,  sheep 
and  oxen,  in  gratitude  for  Abimelech’s  kindness  to 
him,  and  in  token  of  hearty  friendship  between 
them:  the  interchanging  of  kind  offices  is  the  im¬ 
proving  of  love;  that  which  is  mine,  is  my  friend’s. 
4.  He  ratified  the  covenantby  an  oath,  and  register¬ 
ed  it  by  giving  a  new  name  to  the  place,  v.  31. 
Beer-sheba,  the  well  of  the  oath,  in  remembrance  of 
the  covenant  they  sware  to,  that  they  might  be  ever 
mindful  of  it;  or,  the  well  of  seven,  in  remembrance 
of  the  seven  lambs  given  to  Abimelech,  as  a  consi¬ 
deration  for  his  confirming  Abraham’  title  to  that 
well.  Note,  Bargains  made,  must  be  remembered, 
that  we  may  make  them  good,  and  may  not  break 
our  word  through  oversight. 

33.  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in 
Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God  34.  And 
Abraham  sojourned  in  the  Philistines’  land 
many  days. 

Observe,  1.  Abraham,  being  got  into  a  good  neigh 
bourhood,  knew  when  he  was  well  off,  and  continu¬ 
ed  a  great  while  there:  there  he  planted  a  grove  foi 
a  shade  to  his  tent,  or  perhaps  an  orchard  for  fruit 
trees;  and  there,  though  we  cannot  say  he  settled, 
for  God  would  have  him,  while  he  lived,  to  be  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim;  yet  he  sojourned  many  days, 
as  many  as  would  consist  with  his  character,  at- 
Abraham  the  Hebrew,  or  passenger. 
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2.  There  he  made  not  only  a  constant  practice, 
but  an  open  profession  of  his  religion.  There  he 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God , 
probably,  in  the  grove  he  planted,  which  was  his 
oratory  or  house  of  prayer.  Christ  prayed  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  on  a  mountain.  (1.)  Abraham  kept  up  public 
worship,  to  which,  probably, 'his  neighbours  resort¬ 
ed,  that  they  might  join  with  him.  Note,  Good 
men  should  not  only  retain  their  goodness  wherever 
they  go,  but  do  all  they  can  to  propagate  it,  and 
make  others  good.  (2.)  In  calling  on  the  Lord,  we 
must  eye  him  as  the  everlasting  God,  the  God  of 
the  world  ;  so  some.  Though  God  had  made  him¬ 
self  known  to  Abraham  as  his  God  in  particular, 
and  in  covenant  with  him,  yet  he  forgets  not  to  give 
glory  to  him  as  the  Lord  of  all :  the  everlasting  God,  \ 
who  was  before  all  worlds,  and  will  be  when  time 
and  days  shall  be  no  more.  See  Isa.  40.  28. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

We  have  here  that  famous  story  of  Abraham’s  offering  up 
his  son  Isaac,  that  is,  his  offering  to  offer  him,  which  is 
justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  church. 
Here  is,  I.  The  strange  command  which  God  gave  to 
Abraham  concerning  it,  v.  I,  2.  II.  Abraham’s  strange 
obedience  to  this  command,  v  3  .  .10.  III.  The  strange  is¬ 
sue  of  this  trial.  1.  The  sacrificing  of  Isaac  was  coun¬ 
termanded,  v.  11,  12.  2.  Another  sacrifice  was  provided, 
v.  13,  14.  3.  The  covenant  was  renewed  with  Abraham, 
hereupon,  v.  15..  19.  Lastly,  An  account  of  some  of 
Abraham’s  relations,  v.  20 .  .  24, 

1.  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
1 \  tilings,  that  God  did  tempt  Abraham, 
and  said  unto  him,  Abraham.  And  he  said, 
Behold  here  I  am.  2.  And  he  said,  Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah  ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-of¬ 
fering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  1 
will  tell  thee  of. 

Here  is  the  trial  of  Abraham’s  faith,  whether  it 
continued  so  strong,  so  vigorous,  so  victorious,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  settlement  in  communion  with  God,  as  it 
was  at  first,  when  by  it  he  left  his  country:  then,  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  he  loved  God  better  than  his 
father:  now,  that  he  loved  him  better  than  his  son. 
Observe  here, 

I.  The  time  when  Abraham  was  thus  tried;  (v. 
1.)  after  these  things  ;  after  all  the  other  exercises 
he  had  had,  all  the  hardships  and  difficulties  he  had 
gone  through :  now,  perhaps,  he  was  beginning  to 
think  the  storms  were  all  blown  over;  but  after  all 
this  encounter  comes,  which  is  sharper  than  any 
yet.  Note,  Many  former  trials  will  not  supersede, 
or  secure  us  from  further  trials;  we  have  not  yet  put 
off  the  harness,  1  Kings  20.  11.  SeePs.  30.  6,  7. 

II.  The  Author  of  the  trial;  God  tempted  him, 
not  to  draw  him  to  sin,  so  Satan  tempts:  if  Abraham 
had  sacrificed  Isaac,  he  had  not  sinned;  his  orders 
would  have  justified  him,  and  borne  him  out;  God 
tempted  him,  to  discover  his  graces,  how  strong 
they  were,  that  they  might  be  found  to  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  1  Pet.  1.  7.  Thus  God  tempt¬ 
ed  Job,  that  he  might  appear  not  only  a  good  man, 
but  a  great  man.  God  did  tempt  Abraham ;  he  did 
lift  up  Abraham,  so  some  read  it;  as  a  scholar  that 
improves  well,  is  lifted  up  when  he  is  put  into  a  high¬ 
er  form.  Note,  Strong  faith  is  often  exercised  with 
strong  trials,  and  put  upon  hard  services. 

III.  The  trial  itself;  God  appeared  to  him  as  he 
had  formerly  done,  called  him  by  name,  Abraham, 
that  name  which  had  been  given  him  in  ratification 
of  the  promise.  Abraham,  like  a  good  servant, 
readily  answered,  “  Here  am  I;  what  says  my 
Lord  unto  his  servant  ?”  Probably,  he  expected 
some  renewed  promise  like  those,  ch.  15.  1,  and 


17.  1.  But,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  which 
God  has  to  say  to  him,  is,  in  short,  Abraham,  go,  kill 
thy  son  ;  and  this  command  is  given  him  in  such 
aggravating  language,  as  makes  the  temptation  abun¬ 
dantly  more  grievous.  When  God  speaks,  Abra¬ 
ham,  no  doubt,  takes  notice  of  every  word,  and  lis¬ 
tens  attentively  to  it;  and  every  word  here  is  a  sword 
in  his  bones;  the  trial  is  steeled  with  trying  phrases. 
Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty  that  he  should 
afflict  ?  No,  it  is  not;  yet  when  Abraham’s  faith  is  to 
be  tried,  God  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  trial,  v.  2.  Observe, 

1.  The  person  to  be  offered;  (1.)  Take  thy  son, 
not  thy  bullocks  and  thy  lambs;  how  willingly  would 
Abraham  have  parted  with  them  by  thousands  to 
i  redeem  Isaac  !  No,  1  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 
house,  Ps.  50.  9.  “I  must  have  thy  son:  not  thy 
servant,  no,  not  the  steward  of  thine  house,  that 
shall  not  serve  the  turn;  I  must  have  thy  son.” 
Jephtliah,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  offered  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  but  Abraham  must  offer  his  son,  in  whom  tilt- 
family  was  to  be  built  up.  “  Lord  let  it  be  an  adopt¬ 
ed  son-,”  No,  (2.)  “  Thine  only  son;  thine  only  son 
by  Sarah.”  Ishmael  was  lately  cast  out  to  the  grief 
of  Abraham;  and  now  Isaac  only  was  left,  and  must 
he  go  too  ?  Yes,  (3.)  “  Take  Isaac,  him,  by  name, 
thy  laughter,  that  son  indeed,”  ch.  17.  19,  not  “  Send 
for  Ishmael  back,  and  offer  him;  no,  it  must  be 
Isaac:”  “  But,  Lord,  I  love  Isaac,  he  is  to  me  as  my 
own  soul;  Ishmael  is  not,  and  wilt  thou  take  Isaac 
also?  All  this  is  against  me:”  Yes,  (4.)  That  sen 
whom  thou  lovest.  It  was  a  trial  of  Abraham’s  love 
to  God,  and  therefore  it  must  be  in  a  beloved  son, 
and  that  string  must  be  touched  most  upon:  in  the 
Hebrew  it  is  expressed  more  emphatically,  and,  I 
think,  might  very  well  be  read  thus,  lake  now  that 
son  of  thine,  that  only  one  of  thine,  whom  thou 
lovest,  that  Isaac.  God’s  command  must  over-rule 
all  these  considerations. 

2.  The  place;  in  the  land  of  Moriah,  three  days’jour- 
ney  off;  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  consider  it, 
and,  if  he  did  it,  might  do  it  deliberately,  that  it 
might  be  a  service  the  more  reasonable,  and  the 
more  honourable. 

3.  The  manner;  offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering  ; 
he  must  not  only  kill  his  son,  but  kill  him  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  kill  him  devoutly,  kill  him  by  rule,  kill  him 
with  all  that  pomp  and  ceremony,  with  all  that  se¬ 
dateness  and  composure  of  mind,  with  which  he 
used  to  offer  his  burnt-offerings. 

3.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two 
of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his 
son  ;  and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of 
which  God  had  told  him.  4.  Then  on  the 
third  day  Abraham  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  place  afar  off.  5.  And  Abraham  said 
unto  his  young  men,  Abide  ye  here  with  the 
ass ;  and  1  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and 
worship,  and  come  again  to  you.  6.  And 
Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he 
took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife  ;  and 
they  went  both  of  them  together.  7.  And 
Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father,  and 
said,  My  father :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I, 
my  son.  And  he  said,  Behold,  the  fire  and 
the  wood :  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering  1  8.  And  Abraham  said,  My  son, 

God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
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offering  :  so  they  went  both  of  them  togeth¬ 
er.  9.  And  they  came  to  the  place  which 
God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham  built  an 
altar  there,  and  he  laid  the  wood  in  order, 
and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on 
the  altar  upon  the  wood.  10.  And  Abra¬ 
ham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  a 
knife  to  slay  his  son. 

We  have  here  Abraham’s  obedience  to  this  se¬ 
vere  command:  Being  tried,  he  offered  up.  Isaac, 
Heb.  11.  17.  Observe, 

I.  The  difficulties  which  he  brake  through  in  this 
act  of  obedience;  much  might  have  been  objected 
against  it.  As, 

1.  It  seemed  directly  against  an  antecedent  law 
of  God,  which  forbids  murder,  under  a  severe  pen¬ 
alty,  cl i.  9.  5,  6.  Now  can  the  unchangeable  God 
contradict  himself  ?  He  that  hates  robbery  for  burnt- 
offering,  (Isa.  61.  8.)  cannot  delight  in  murder  for  it. 

2.  How  would  it  consist  with  natural  affection  to 
his  own  son  ?  It  would  be  not  oidy  murder,  but  the 
worst  of  murders.  Cannot  Abraham  be  obedient, 
but  he  must  be  unnatural  ?  If  God  insist  upon  a  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice,  is  there  none  but  Isaac  to  be  the  offer¬ 
ing;  and  none  but  Abraham  to  be  the  offerer  ?  Must 
the  father  of  the  faithful  be  the  monster  of  all  fa¬ 
thers  ? 

3.  God  gave  him  no  reason  for  it  When  Ishmael 
was  to  be  cast  out,  a  just  cause  was  assigned,  which 
satisfied  Abraham;  but  here  Isaac  must  die,  and 
Abraham  must  kill  him,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  must  know  on  what  account.  If  Isaac  had 
been  to  die  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  or  his  life  had 
been  the  ransom  of  some  other  life  more  precious, 
it  had  been  another  matter;  or  if  he  had  died  as  a 
criminal,  a  rebel  against  God  or  his  parents,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  idolater,  (Deut  13.  8,  9.)  or  the  stub¬ 
born  son,  (Deut.  21.  18,  19.)  it  might  have  passed 
as  a  sacrifice  to  justice;  but  the  case  is  not  so:  he  is  a 
dutiful,  obedient,  hopeful,  son;  “Lord,  what  profit 
is  there  in  his  blood  ?” 

4.  How  would  this  consist  with  the  promise  ? 
Was  it  not  said  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ? 
But  what  comes  of  that  seed,  if  this  pregnant  bud 
be  broken  off  so  soon  ? 

5.  How  should  he  ever  look  Sarah  in  the  face 
again  ?  With  what  face  can  he  return  to  her  and 
his  family,  with  the  blood  of  Isaac  sprinkled  on  his 

arments,  and  staining  all  his  raiment  ?  Surely  a 
loody  husband  hast  thou  been  unto  me,  would  Sa¬ 
rah  say,  as  Exod.  4.  25,  26,  and  it  would  be  likely  to 
alienate  her  affections  for  ever  both  from  him  and 
from  his  God. 

6.  What  would  the  Egyptians  say,  and  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Perizzites  which  dwelt  then  in  the 
land?  It  would  bean  eternal  reproach  to  Abraham, 
and  to  his  altars.  “Welcome  nature,  if  this  be 
grace.”  These,  and  many  the  like  objections,  might 
have  been  made;  but  he  was  infallibly  assured  that 
it  was  indeed  a  command  of  God,  and  not  a  delusion; 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  answer  them  all.  Note, 
God’s  commands  must  not  be  disputed,  but  obeyed: 
we  must  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  about  them, 
(Gal.  1.  15.  16. )  but  with  gracious  obstinacy  persist 
in  our  obedience  to  them. 

II.  The  se  eral  steps  of  this  obedience:  all  which 
help  to  magnify  it,  and  to  show  that  he  was  guided 
by  prudence,  and  governed  by  faith,  in  the  whole 
transaction. 

1.  He  rises  early,  v.  3.  Probably,  the  command 
was  given  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  early  the 
next  morning,  he  set  himself  about  the  execution  of 
it,  did  not  delay,  did  not  demur,  did  not  take  time  to 
deliberate;  for  the  command  was  peremptory,  and 


would  not  admit  a  debate.  Note,  Those  that  dn 
the  will  of  God  heartily,  will  do  it  speedily:  while 
we  delay,  time  is  lost,  and  the  heart  hardened. 

2.  He  gets  things  ready  for  a  sacrifice,  and  as  il 
he  himself  had  been  a  Gibeonite,  it  should  seem, 
with  his  own  hands  he  cleaves  the  wood  for  tht 
bumt-offering,  that  that  might  not  be  to  seek,  when 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered;  spiritual  sacrifices 
must  be  thus  prepared  for. 

3.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  said  nothing  of  it  to 
Sarah;  this  is  a  journey  which  she  must  know  no 
thing  of,  lest  she  prevent  it  There  is  so  much  in 
our  own  hearts  to  hinder  our  progress  in  duty,  tha* 
we^have  need,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  keep  out  oi 
the  way  of  other  hindrances. 

4.  He  carefully  looked  about  him,  to  discover  the 
place  appointed  for  the  sacrifice,  which  God  had 
promised  by  some  sign  to  direct  him  to.  Probably 
the  direction  was  given  by  an  appearance  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Glory  in  the  place,  some  pillar  of  fire  reaching 
from  heaven  to  earth,  visible  at  a  distance,  and  to 
which  he  pointed,  when  he  said,  (tc  5.)  “  We  will 
go  yonder,  where  you  seethe  light,  and  worship.” 

5.  He  left  his  servants  at  some  distance  off,  (v. 
5.)  lest  they  should  hare  interposed,  and  created 

\  him  some  disturbance  in  his  strange  oblation;  for 
Isaac  was,  no  doubt,  the  darling  of  the  whole  family. 

[  Thus,  when  Christ  was  entering  upon  his  agony  in 
the  garden,  he  took  only  three  of  his  disciples  with 
him,  and  left  the  rest  at  the  garden  door.  Note,  It 
is  our  wisdom  and  duty,  when  we  are  going  to  wor¬ 
ship  God,  to  lay  aside  all  those  thoughts  and  cares 
which  may  divert  us  from  the  service,  leave  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  that  we  may  attend  on  the 
Lord  without  distraction. 

6.  He  obliged  Isaac  to  carry  the  wood,  (both  to 
try  his  obedience  in  a  lesser  matter,  first,  and  that 
he  might  typify  Christ,  who  carried  his  own  cross, 
John  19.  17.)  while  he  himself,  though  he  knew 
what  he  did,  with  a  steady  and  undaunted  resolu¬ 
tion,  carried  the  fatal  knife  and  fire,  v.  6.  Note, 
Those  that  through  grace  are  resolved  upon  the 
substance  of  any  service  or  suffering  for  God,  must 
overlook  the  little  circumstances  which  make  it 
doubly  difficult  to  flesh  and  blood** 

7.  Without  anv  ruffle  or  disorder,  he  talks  it 
over  with  Ishac,’as  if  it  had  been  but  a  common 
sacrifice  that  he  was  going  to  offer,  v.  7,  8.  (l.)It  was 
a  very  affecting  question  that  Isaac  asked  him,  as 
they  were  going  together  :  My  father,  said  Isaac; 
it  was  a  melting  word,  which,  one  would  think, 
should  strike  deeper  in  the  breast  of  Abraham, 
than  his  knife  could  in  the  breast  of  Isaac,  He 
might  have  said,  or  thought  at  least,  “  Call  me  not 
thy  father,  who  am  now  to  be  thy  murderer  ;  can  a 
father  be  so  barbarous,  so  perfectly  lost  to  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  father?”  Yet  he  keeps  his  temper, 
and  keeps  his  countenance,  to  admiration;  he  calm¬ 
ly  waits  for  his  son’s  question,  and  this  is  it,  Behold, 
the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb?  See 
how  expert  Isaac  was  in  the  law  and  custom  of  sa¬ 
crifices:  this  it  is  to  be  well-catechised.  This  is, 
[l.j  A  trying  question  to  Abraham.  How  could 
he  endure  to  think  that  Isaac  is  himself  the  lamb? 
So  it  is,  but  Abraham,  as  yet,  dares  not  tell  him  so; 
where  God  knows  the  faith  to  be  armour  of  proof 
he  will  laugh  at  the  trial  o  f  the  innocent,  Job.  9.  23. 
[2.  j  It  is  a  teaching  question  to  us  all;  that  when 
we  are  going  to  worship  God,  we  should  seriously 
consider  whether  we  have  every  thing  ready,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Lamb  for  a  burnt-offering;  behold,  the 
fire  is  ready,  that  is,  the  Spirit’s  assistance,  and 
God’s  acceptance;  the  wood  is  ready,  the  instituted 
ordinances  designed  to  kindle  our  affections,  (which 
indeed,  without  the  Spirit,  are  but  like  wood  with¬ 
out  fire,  but  the  Spirit  works  by  them,)  all  things 
are  now  ready;  but  where  is  the  lamb?  Where  is 
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the  heart?  Is  that  ready  to  be  offered  up  to  God, 
to  ascer.d  to  him  as  a  burnt-offering?  (2.)  It  was  a 
very  prudent  answer  which  Abraham  gave  him,  x>, 
8,  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb.  This 
was  the  language,  either  [1.]  Of  his  obedience; 

“  Wc  must  offer  the  lamb  which  God  has  appointed 
now  to  be  offered;”  thus  giving  him  this  general 
rule  of  submission  to  the  divine  will,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  application  of  it  to  himself  very  quick- 
lv.  Or,  [2.]  Of  his  faith;  whether  he  meant  it  so 
or  not,  this  proved  to  be  the  meaning  of  it;  a  sacri¬ 
fice  was  provided  instead  of  Isaac.  Thus,  First, 
Christ,  the  great  Sacrifice  of  atonement,  was  of 
God’s  providing;  when  none  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  have  found  a  lamb  for  that  burnt-offering, 
God  himself  found  the  ransom,  Ps.  89.  20.  Second¬ 
ly,  All  our  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment  are  of 
God’s  providing  too.  It  is  he  that  prepares  the 
heart,  Ps.  10.  17.  The  broken  and  contrite  spirit 
is  a  sacrifice  of  God,  Ps.  51.  17,  of  his  providing. 

8.  With  the  same  resolution  and  composedncss 
of  mind,  after  many  thoughts  of  heart,  he  applies 
himself  to  the  completing  of  the  sacrifice,  v.  9,  10. 
He  goes  on  with  a  holy  wilfulness,  after  many  a 
weary  step,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  arrives,  at 
length,  at  the  fatal  place,  builds  the  altar,  an  altar 
of  earth,  we  may  suppose,  the  saddest  that  ever  he 
built,  (and  he  had  built  many  an  one,)  lays  the  wood 
in  order  for  his  Isaac’s  funeral  pile,  and  now  tells 
him  the  amazing  news;  “  Isaac,  thou  art  the  lamb 
which  GoU  has  provided.”  Isaac,  for  aught  that 
appears,  is  as  willing  as  Abraham  ;  we  do  not  find 
that  he  made  any  objection  against  it,  any  petition 
for  his  life,  that  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape, 
much  less  that  he  struggled  with  his  aged  father, 
or  made  any  resistance:  Abraham  does  it,  God 
will  have  it  done,  and  Isaac  has  learned  to  submit 
to  both;  Abraham,  no  doubt,  comforting  him  with 
the  same  hopes,  with  which  he  himself  by  faith  was 
comforted.  Yet  it  is  necessary  that  a  sacrifice  be 
bound.  The  great  Sacrifice,  which,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  was  to  be  offered  up,  must  be  bound,  and 
therefore  so  must  Isaac.  But  with  what  heart 
could  tender  Abraham  tie  those  guiltless  hands, 
that  perhaps  had  often  been  lifted  up  to  ask  his 
blessing,  and  stretched  out  to  emb  'ar.c  him,  and 
were  now  the  more  straitly  bound  with  the  cords  of 
love  and  duty!  However,  it  must  be  done.  Hav¬ 
ing  bound  him,  he  lays  him  upon  the  altar,  and  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  his  sacrifice;  and  now,  we 
may  suppose,  with  floods  of  tears,  he  gives  and 
takes,  the  final  farewell  of  a  parting  kiss,  perhaps 
he  takes  another  for  Sarah,  from  her  dying  son. 
This  being  done,  he  resolutely  forgets  the  bowels 
of  a  father,  and  puts  on  the  awful  gravity  of  a  sacri- 
ficer;  with  a  fixed  heart,  and  an  eye  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  he  takes  the  knife,  and  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  give  the  fatal  cut  to  Isaac’s  throat.  Be  as¬ 
tonished,  O  heavens,  at  this;  and  wonder,  O  earth! 
Here  is  an  act  of  faith  and  obedience,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  a  spectacle  to  God,  angels,  and  men. 
Abraham’s  darling,  Sarah’s  laughter,  the  church’s 
hope,  the  heir  of  promise,  lies  ready  to  bleed  and 
die  by  his  own  father’s  hand,  who  never  shrinks  at 
the  doing  of  it.  Now  this  obedience  of  Abraham 
in  offering  up  Isaac,  is  a  lively  representation,  (1.) 
Of  the  love  of  God  to  us,  in  delivering  up  his  only- 
oegotten  Son  to  suffer  and  die  for  us,  as  a  sacrifice; 
it  pleased  the  Lord  himself  to  bruise  him.  See  Isa. 
53.  10.  Zech.  13.  7.  Abraham  was  obliged,  both 
in  duty  and  gratitude,  to  part  with  Isaac,  and  parted 
with  him  to  a  friend;  but  God  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  to  us,  for  we  were  enemies.  (2.)  Of  our  duty 
to  God,  in  return  of  that  love;  we  must  tread  in  the 
steps  of  this  faith  of  Abraham.  God,  by  his  word, 
calls  us  to  part  with  all  for  Christ;  all  our  sins, 
though  they  have  been  as  a  right  hand,  or  a  right 


eye,  or  an  Isaac;  all  those  things  that  are  competi¬ 
tors  and  rivals  with  Christ  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heart;  (Luke  14.  26.)  and  we  must  cheerfully  let 
them  all  go.  God,  by  his  providence,  which  is 
truly  the  voice  of  God,  calls  us  to  part  with  an  Isaac 
sometimes,  and  we  must  do  it  with  a  cheerful  re¬ 
signation  and  submission  to  his  holy  will*  1  Sam.  3. 
18. 

11.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham, 
Abraham :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I.  1 2. 
And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him : 
for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  see¬ 
ing  thou  hast  not  with-held  thy  son,  thine 
only  son,  from  me.  1 3.  And  Abraham  lift¬ 
ed  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,  be¬ 
hind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his 
horns:  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the 
I  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
in  the  stead  of  his  son.  1 4.  And  Abraham 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah- 
jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 

Hitherto  this  story  has  been  very  melancholy, 
and  seems  to  hasten  towards  a  most  tragical  period; 
but  here  the  sky,  of  a  sudden,  clears  up,  the  sun 
breaks  out,  a  bright  and  pleasant  scene  opens  ;  the 
same  hand  that  had  wounded  and  cast  down,  here 
heals  and  lifts  up;  for  though  he  cause  grief,  he 
will  have  compassion.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  that 
is,  God  himself,  the  eternal  Word,  the  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  who  was  to  be  the  great  Redeemer  and 
Comforter,  he  interposed,  and  gave  a  happy  issue 
to  this  trial. 

I.  Isaac  is  rescued,  v.  11,  12.  The  command  to 
offer  him  was  intended  only  for  trial,  and  it  appear¬ 
ing,  upon  trial,  that  Abraham  did  indeed  love  God 
better  than  he  loved  Isaac,  the  end  of  the  command 
was  answered;  and  therefore  the  order  is  counter¬ 
manded,  without  any  reflection  at  all  upon  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  divine  councils;  Lay  not 
thine  hand  upon  the  lad.  Note,  1.  Our  creature- 
comforts  are  then  most  likely  to  be  continued  to  us, 
when  we  are  most  willing  to  resign  them  up  tc 
God’s  wall.  2.  God’s  time  to  help  and  relieve  his 
people,  is,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  greatest 
extremity.  The  more  imminent  the  danger  is,  and 
the  nearer  to  be  put  into  execution,  the  more  won¬ 
derful,  and  the  more  welcome  is  the  deliverance. 

II.  Abraham  is  not  only  approved,  but  applaud¬ 
ed.  He  obtains  an  honourable  testimony,  that  he  is 
righteous.  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God: 
God  knew  it  before,  but  now,  Abraham  had  given 
a  most  memorable  evidence  of  it.  He  needed  do 
no  more;  what  he  had  done,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
the  religious  regard  he  had  to  God  and  his  authori¬ 
ty.  Note,  1.  When  God,  by  his  providence,  hin¬ 
ders  the  performance  of  our  sincere  intentions  in 
his  services,  he  graciously  accepts  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  the  honest  endeavour,  though  it  come 
short  of  finishing.  2.  The  best  evidence  of  our 
fearing  God,  is,  our  being  willing  to  serve  and  ho¬ 
nour  him  with  that  which  is  dearest  to  us,  and  to 
part  with  all  to  him,  or  for  him. 

III.  Another  sacrifice  is  provided  instead  of  Isaac, 
v.  13.  Now  that  the  altar  was  built,  and  the  wood 
laid  in  order,  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  offered.  For,  1.  God  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  thankfulness  for  the  deliverance  of 
Isaac;  and  the  sooner  the  better,  when  here  is  an 
altar  ready.  2.  Abraham’s  words -must  be  made 
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giHjit,  Gocl  will  provide  himself  a  lamb.  God  will 
not  disappoint  those  expectations  of  his  people, 
which  are  of  his  own  raising;  but,  according  to  their 
faith,  it  is  to  them.  Thou  shall  decree  a  thing,  and 
it  shall  be  established.  3.  Reference  must  be  Ik  id 
to  the  promised  Messiah,  the  blessed  Seed.  (1.) 
Christ  was  sacrificed  in  our  stead,  as  this  ram  in¬ 
stead  of  Isaac,  and  his  death  was  our  discharge ; 

‘  Here  am  I,  (said  he)  let  these  go  their  way.”  (2.) 
Though  that  blessed  seed  was  lately  promised,  and 
now  typified  by  Isaac,  yet  the  offering  of  him  up 
should  be  suspended  till  the  latter  end  of  the  world: 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sacrifice  of  beasts  should 
be  accepted,  as  this  ram  was,  as  a  pledge  of  that  ex¬ 
piation  which  should  one  day  be  made  by  that  great 
Sacrifice.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  temple, 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  after  ware1  built  upon  this 
mount  Moriah,  (2  Chron.  3.  1.)  and  mount  Calva¬ 
ry,  where  Christ  was  crucified,  was  not  far  off. 

IV.  A  new  name  was  given  to  that  place,  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world,  cheerfully  to  trust 
in  God  in  the  way  of  obedience;  Jehovah-jireh,  The 
Lord  will  provide,  v.  14.  probably  alluding  to 
what  he  had  said,  v.  8,  God  will  provide  himself  a 
lamb.  It  was  not  owing  to  any  contrivance  of 
Abraham,  nor  was  it  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 
though  he  was  a  distinguished  intercessor;  but  it 
was  purely  the  Lord’s  doing.  Let  it  be  recorded 
for  generations  to  come,  1.  That  the  Lord  will  see; 
he  will  always  have  his  eye  upon  his  people,  in 
their  straits  and  distresses,  that  he  may  come  in 
with  seasonable  succour  in  the  critical  juncture.  2. 
That  he  will  be  seen,  be  seen  in  the  mount,  in  the 
greatest  perplexities  of  his  people;  he  will  not  only 
manifest,  but  magnify,  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  in  their  deliverance;  where  God  sees  and 
provides,  he  should  be  seen  and  praised:  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  refer  to  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

15.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second 
time,  16.  And  said,  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  ! 
hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  with-held 
thy  son,  thine  only  son  :  17.  That  in  bless¬ 

ing  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  1 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the 
gate  of  his  enemies  ;  1 8.  And  in  thy  seed  ! 

shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ; 
because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.  1 9. 
So  Abraham  returned  unto  his  young  men, 
and  they  rose  up,  and  went  together  to 
Beer-sheba ;  and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer- 
sheba. 

Abraham’s  obedience  was  graciously  accepted, 
but  that  was  not  all;  here  we  have  it  recompensed, 
abundantly  recompensed,  before  he  stirred  from 
the  place;  probably,  while  the  ram  he  had  sacri¬ 
ficed,  was  yet  burning,  God  sent  him  this  gracious 
message,  renewed  and  ratified  his  covenant  with 
him.  All  covenants  were  made  by  sacrifice,  so 
was  this  by  the  typical  sacrifices  of  Isaac  and  the 
ram;  very  high  expressions  of  God’s  favour  to 
Abraham  are  employed  in  this  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  with  him,  expressions  exceeding  any  he 
had  yet  been  blessed  with.  Note,  Extraordinary 
services  shall  be  crowned  with  extraordinary  ho¬ 
nours  and  comforts;  and  favours  in  the  promise, 
though  not  yet  performed,  ought  to  be  accounted 
real  and  valuable  recompenses. 
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I.  God  is  pleased  to  make  mention  of  Abraham’s 
obedience  as  the  consideration  of -the  covenant;  and 
he  speaks  of  it  with  an  encomium,  v.  1,  Because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy 
son,  thy  only  son;  he  lays  a  strong  emphasis  upon 
that,  and,  v.  18,  praises  it  as  an  act  o±  obedience; 
in  it  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice,  and  to  obey  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  sacrifice.  Not  that  this  was  a  proportion- 
able  consideration;  but  God  graciously  put  this 
honour  upon  that  by  which  Abraham  had  honoured 
God. 

II.  God  now  confirmed  the  promise  with  an  oath. 
It  was  said  and  sealed  before;  but  now,  it  is  sworn. 
By  myself  have  I  sworn;  for  he  could  swear  by  no 
greater,  lleb.  6.  13.  Thus  he  interposed  himself 
by  an  oath,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it  there,  v.  17; 
he  did  (to  speak  with  reverence)  even  pawn  his 
own  life  and  being  upon  it,  As  I  live:  that  by  all 
those  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  God  to  lie,  he  and  his  might  have  strong  conso¬ 
lation.  Note,  If  we  exercise  faith,  God  will  encou¬ 
rage  it.  Improve  the  promises,  and  God  will  ratify 
them. 

III.  The  particular  promise  here  renewed,  is 
that  of  a  numerous  offspring,  v.  17,  Multiplying, 
1  will  multiply  thee.  Note,  Those  that  are  willing 
to  part  with  any  thing  for  God,  shall  have  it  made 
up  to  them  with  unspeakable  advantage.  Abraham 
has  but  one  son,  and  is  willing  to  part  with  that  one, 
in  obedience  to  God;  “Well,”  said  God,  “thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  with  thousands  and  millions.” 
What  a  figure  does  the  seed  of  Abraham  make  in 
history!  How  numerous,  how  illustrious  were  his 
known  descendants,  who,  to  this  day,  triumph  in 
this,  that  they  have  Abraham  to  their  father! 
Thus  he  receives  a  thousand-fold  in  this  life.  Matt. 
19.  29. 

IV.  The  promise,  doubtless,  points  to  the  Mes¬ 

siah,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the  oath 
sworn  to  our  father  Abraham,  which  Zecharias  re¬ 
fers  to,  Luke  1,  73,  &cc.  And  so  here  is  a  promise, 
1.  Of  the  great  blessing  of  the  Spirit ;  In  blessing 
I  will  bless  thee,  namely,  with  that  best  of  blessings, 
the  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost;  the  promise  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  was  that  blessing  of  Abraham,  which  was  to 
come  upon  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ,  Gal. 
3.  14.  2.  Of  the  increase  of  the  church;  that  be¬ 

lievers,  his  spiritual  seed,  should  be  as  many  as  the 
stars  of  heaven.  3.  Of  spiritual  \ictories;  Thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.  Believers, 
by  their  faith,  overcome  the  world,  and  triumph 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  are  more  than 
conquerors.  Probably,  Zecharias  refers  to  this  part 
of  the  oath,  Luke  1.  74,  That  we  being  delivered 
out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  migiif  serve  him 
without  fear.  But  the  crown  of  all,  is,  the  last  pro¬ 
mise,  4.  Of  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  In  thy  Heed, 
one  particular  person  that  shall  descend  from  thee 
(for  he  speaks  not  of  many,  but  of  one,  as  the  apos¬ 
tle  observes,  Gal.  3.  16.)  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,  or  shall  bless  themselves,  as  the 
phrase  is,  Isa.  65.  16.  In  him  all  may  be  happy  if 
they  will,  and  all  that  belong  to  him,  shall  be  so, 
and  shall  think  themselves  so.  Christ  is  the  great 
Blessing  of  the  world.  Abraham  was  ready  to  give 
up  his  son  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
on  that  occasion  God  promised  to  give  his  son  a  sa¬ 
crifice  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

20.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these,  things, 
that  it  was  told  Abraham,  saying,  Behold, 
Milcah,  she  hath  also  born  children  unto  thy 
brother  Nahor;  21.  Huz  his  first-born,  and 
Buz  his  brother,  and  Lemuel  the  father  of 
Aram,  22.  And  Chesed,  and  Hazo,  and 
Pildash,  and  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel.  23 
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And  Bethuel  begat  Rebekuh :  these  eight 
Milcah  did  bear  to  Nahor  Abraham’s  bro¬ 
ther.  24.  And  his  concubine,  whose  name 
was  Reumah,  she  bare  also  Tebah,  and 
Gaham,  and  Thahash,  and  Maachah. 

This  is  recorded  here,  1.  To  show  that  though 
Abraham  saw  his  own  family  highly  dignified  with 
ecaliar  privileges,  admitted  into  covenant,  and 
lessed  with  the  entail  of  the  promise;  yet  he  did 
not  look  with  contempt  and  disdain  upon  his  rela¬ 
tions,  but  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  increase  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  their  families.  2.  To  make  way  for  the 
following  story  of  the  marriage  of  Isaac  to  Rebe- 
kah,  a  daughter  of  this  family. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Here  is,  I.  Abraham  a  mourner  for  the  death  of  Sarah,  v. 
1,  2.  II.  Abraham  a  purchaser  of  a  burying-place  for 
Sarah.  1.  The  purchase  humbly  proposed  by  Abraham, 
v.  3,  4.  2.  Fairly  treated  of,  and  agreed  to,  with  a  great 

deal  of  mutual  civility  and  respect,  v.  5.. 15.  The  pur- 
chase-money  paid,  v.  16.  3.  The  premises  conveyed  and 

secured  to  Abraham,  v.  17,  18,  20.  5.  Sarah’s  fune¬ 
ral,  v.  19. 

1.  A  ND  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  se- 
_ZjL  ven  and  twenty  years  old:  these  were 
the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah.  2.  And  Sa¬ 
rah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ;  the  same  is  He¬ 
bron  in  Ihe  land  of  Canaan  :  and  Abraham 
came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for 
her. 

We  have  here,  1.  Sarah’s  age,  v.  1.  Almost  40 
years  before,  she  had  called  herself  old,  ch.  18.  12. 
Old  people  will  die  never  the  sooner,  but  may  die 
the  better,  for  reckoning  themselves  old.  2.  Her 
death,  v.  2.  The  longest  liver  must  die  at  last. 
Abraham  and  Sarah  had  lived  comfortably  together 
many  years;  but  death  parts  those  whom  nothing 
else  could  part.  The  special  friends  and  favourites 
of  heaven  are  not  exempted  from  the  stroke  of 
death.  She  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  she 
had  been  above  60  years  a  sojourner.  3.  Abraham’s 
mourning  for  her;  and  he  was  a  true  mourner.  He 
did  not  only  perform  the  ceremonies  of  mourning, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  as  the 
mourners  that  go  about  the  streets;  but  he  did  sin¬ 
cerely  lament  the  great  loss  he  had  of  a  good  wife, 
and  gave  proof  of  the  constancy  of  his  affection  to 
her  to  the  last  Two  words  are  used;  he  came  both 
to  mourn  and  to  weep.  His  sorrow  was  not  coun¬ 
terfeit,  butP  real.  He  came  to  her  tent,  and  sat 
down  by  the  corpse,  there  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his 
tears,  that  his  eye  might  affect  his  heart,  and  that 
he  might  pay  the  greater  respect  to  the  memory  of 
her  that  was  gone.  Note,  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but 
it  is  a  duty,  to  lament  the  death  of  our  near  rela¬ 
tions,  both  in  compliance  with  the  providence  of 
God  who  thus  calls  to  weeping  and  mourning,  and 
in  honour  of  those  to  whom  honour  is  due.  Tears 
are  a  tribute  due  to  our  deceased  friends;  when  the 
body  is  sown,  it  must  be  watered;  but  we  must  not 
sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope;  for  we  have  a 
good  hope  through  grace  both  concerning  them,  and 
concerning  ourselves. 

3.  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before 
his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth, 
saying,  4.  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
with  you  :  give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight.  5.  And  the  children  of 
Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him, 


6.  Hear  us,  my  lord;  thou  art  a  mighty 
prince  among  us:  in  the  choice  of  our  se¬ 
pulchres  bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that 
thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead.  7.  And  Abra¬ 
ham  stood  up,  and  bowed  himself  to  the 
people  of  the  land,  even  to  the  children  of 
Heth.  8.  And  he  communed  with  them, 
saying,  If  it  be  your  mind  that  I  should  bury 
my  dead  out  of  my  sight ;  hear  me,  and  en 
treat  for  me  to  Ephror*  the  son  of  Zohar, 
9.  That  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the  end 
of  his  field;  for  as  much  money  as  it  is 
worth,  he  shall  give  it  me  for  a  possession 
of  a  burying-place  among  you.  10.  And 
Ephron  dwelt  among  the  children  of  Heth: 
and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered  Abra¬ 
ham  in  the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth, 

I  even  of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his 
city,  saying,  11.  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me: 
the  field  give  I  thee;  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  I  give  it  thee ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  sons  of  my  people  give  1  it  thee  ;  bury  thy 
dead.  12.  And  Abraham  bowed  down  him¬ 
self  before  the  people  of  the  land.  13.  And 
he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of  the; 
people  of  the  land,  saying,  But  if  thou  will 
give  it,  1  pray  thee,  hear  me :  1  will  give 
thee  money  for  the  field  ;  take  it  of  me,  and 
I  will  bury  my  dead  there.  1 4.  And  Ephron 
answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  15. 
My  lord,  hearken  unto  me  :  the  land  is  worth 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver ;  what  is  that 
betwixt  me  and  thee  ?  Bury  therefore  thy 
dead. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  humble  l-equest  which  Abraham  made  to 
his  neighbours  the  Hittites,  for  a  burying-place 
among  theni,  v.  3,  4.  It  was  strange  he  had  this 
to  do  now;  but  we  are  to  impute  it  rather  to  God’s 
providence  than  to  his  improvidence,  as  appears 
Acts  7.  5,  where  it  is  said  God  gave  him  no  inherit¬ 
ance  in  Canaan.  It  were  well,  if  all  those  who  take 
care  to  provide  burying-places  for  their  bodies  after 
death,  were  as  careful  to  provide  a  resting-place  for 
their  souls.  Observe  here, 

1.  The  convenient  diversion  which  this  affair  gave, 
for  the  present,  to  Abraham’s  grief;  he  stood  up 

,  from  before  his  dead.  Those  that  find  themselves 
in  danger  of  over-grieving  for  their  dead  relations, 
and  are  entering  into  that  temptation,  must  take 
heed  of  poring  upon  their  loss,  and  of  sitting  alone 
and  melancholy.  There  must  be  a  time  of  standing 
up  from  before  their  dead,  and  ceasing  to  mourn. 
For,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  happiness  is  not  bound 
up  ifi  the  life  of  any  creature.  Cars  of  the  funeral 
may  be  improved  to  divert  grief  for  the  death,  as 
here,  at  first,  when  it  is  most  in  danger  of  tyr.m 
n'sing.  Weeping  must  not  hinder  sowing. 

2.  The  argument  he  used  with  the  childi  en  ol 
Heth;  which  was  th:s,  “lam  a  stranger  and  a  so¬ 
journer  with  you,  therefore  I  am  unprovided,  ;  nd 
must  become  a  humble  suitor  to  you  for  a  burving- 
place.”  This  was  one  occasion  which  Abr  ham 
took  to  confess  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim 
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upon  earth;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it  thus 
publicly,  Heb.  11.  13.  Note,  The  death  of  our  re¬ 
lations  should  effectually  remind  us  that  we  are  not 
at  home  in  this  world.  When  they  are  gone,  say, 
“  We  are  going.” 

3.  His  uneasiness,  till  this  affair  was  settled,  inti¬ 
mated  in  that  word,  that  I  ?nay  bury  my  dead  out 
of  my  (sight.  Note,  Death  will  make  those  unplea¬ 
sant  to  our  sight,  who,  while  they  lived,  were  the 
desire  of  our  eyes.  The  countenance  that  was 
fresh  and  liv  ely  becomes  pale  and  ghastly,  and  fit 
to  be  removed  into  the  land  of  darkness.  While 
she  was  in  his  sight,  it  renewed  his  grief,  which  he 
would  prevent. 

II.  The  generous  offer  which  the  children  of 
Heth  made  to  him,  v.  5,  6.  They  compliment  him, 
1.  With  a  title  of  respect;  Thou  art  a  firince  of 
God  among  us.  So  the  word  is,  not  only  great,  but 
good.  He  called  himself  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner; 
they  call  him  a  great  prince;  for  those  that  humble 
themselves,  shall  be  exalted.  God  had  promised 
to  make  Abraham’s  name  great.  2.  With  a  tender 
of  the  best  of  their  burying-places.  Note,  Even 
the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  to  be  civil  and  respect¬ 
ful  towards  all,  though  they  be  strangers  and  so¬ 
journers.  The  noble  generosity  of  these  Canaan- 
ltes  shames  and  condemns  the  closeness,  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  ill-humour,  of  many  that  call  themselves 
Israelites.  Observe,  These  Canaanites  would  be 
glad  to  mingle  their  dust  with  Abraham’s,  and  to 
have  their  last  end  like  his. 

III.  The  particular  proposil  which  Abraham 
made  to  them,  v.  7 .  .  9.  He  returns  them  his 
th  inks  for  their  kind  offer,  with  all  possible  de¬ 
cency  and  respect;  though  a  great  man,  an  old  man, 
and  now  a  mourner,  yet  he  stands  up,  and  bows 
himself  humbly  before  them,  v.  7.  Note,  Religion 

,  te  idles  good  manners;  and  those  abuse  it,  that 
place  it  in  rudeness  and  clownishness.  He  then 
pitches  upon  the  place  he  thought  most  convenient, 
namely,  the  cave  of  M  ichpelah,  which  probably, 
lay  near  him,  and  had  not  yet  been  used  for  a  bury- 
ing-place.  The  present  owner  was  Ephron;  Abra¬ 
ham  cannot  pretend  to  any  interest  in  him,  but  he 
desires  that  thev  would  improve  their’s  with  him, 
to  get  the  purchase  of  that  cave,  and  the  field  in 
which  it  was.  Note,  A  moderate  desire  to  obtain 
that  which  is  convenient  for  us,  by  fair  and  honest 
means,  is  not  such  a  covet'ng  of  that  which  is  our 
neighbour’s,  as  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment. 

IV.  The  present  which  EphVon  made  to  Abra¬ 
ham  of  his  field,  v.  10,  11,  The  field  give  I  thee. 
Abraham  thought  he  must  be  entreated  to  sell  it; 
but,  upon  the  first  mention  of  it,  without  entreaty, 
he  freely  gives  it.  Some  men  have  more  generosity 
than  they  are  thought  to  have.  Abraham,  no 
doubt,  had  taken  all  occasions  to  oblige  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  do  them  any  service  that  lay  in  his  pow¬ 
er;  and  now  they  return  his  kindness:  for  he  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself.  Note,  If 
those  that  profess  religion,  adorn  their  profession  by 
eminent  civility  and  serviceableness  to  all,  they 
shall  find  it  will  redound  to  their  own  comfort  and 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  glory  of  God. 

V.  Abraham’s  modest  and  sincere  refusal  to 
Ephron ’s  kind  offer,  v.  12,  13.  Abundance  of 
thanks  he  returns  him  for  it,  v.  12;  makes  his  obei¬ 
sance  to  him  before  the  people  of  the  land,  that  they 
might  respect  Ephron  the  more,  for  the  respect 
they  saw  Abrah  im  give  him,  1  Sam.  15.  30;  but  re¬ 
solves  tc  give  him  money  for  the  field,  even  the 
full  value  of  it.  It  was  not  in  pride  that  Abraham 
refused  the  gift,  because  he  scorned  to  be  beholden 
to  Ephron;  but,  1.  In  justice.  Abraham  was  rich 
in  silver  and  gold,  ch.  13.  2,  and  was  able  to  pay  for 
♦he  field,  and  therefore  would  not  take  advantage 


of  Ephron’s  generosity.  Note,  Honesty,  as  well  as 
honour,  forbids  us  to  sponge  upon  our  neighbours, 
and  to  impose  upon  those  that  are  free.  Job  re¬ 
flected  upon  it  with  comfort,  when  he  was  poor, 
that  he  had  not  eaten  the  jruits  of  his  land  without 
money ,  Job  31.  39.  2.  In  prudence,  He  would  pay 

for  it,  lest  Ephron,  when  this  good  humour  was 
over,  should  upbraid  him  with  it,  and  say,  I  have 
made  Abraham  rich,  ch.  14.  23.  Or,  lest  the  next 
heir  should  question^ Abraham’s  title,  (because  that 
grant  was  made  without  any  consideration,)  and 
claim  back  the  field.  Thus  David  afterward  re¬ 
fused  Araunah’s  offer,  2  Sam.  24.  24.  We  knew 
not  what  affronts  we  may  hereafter  receive  from 
those  that  are  now  most  kind  and  generous. 

VI.  The  price  of  the  land  ascertained  by  Ephron, 
but  not  insisted  on,  v.  14,  15,  The  land  is  worth 
400  shekels  of  silver,  about  50  pounds  of  our  money; 
but  what  is  that  between  me  and  thee?  He  would 
rather  oblige  his  friend  than  have 'so  much  money 
in  his  pocket.  Herein  Ephron  discovers,  1.  A  great 
contempt  of  worldly  wealth.  “What  is  that  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee?  It  is  a  small  matter,  not  worth 
speaking  of.”  Many  a  one  would  have  said,  “  It  is 
a  deal  of  money,  it  will  go  far  in  a  child’s  portion;” 
but  Ephron  says,  “What  is  that?”  Note,  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  people  to  have  low  and  mean 
thoughts  of  this  world  and  the  wealth  of  it;  it  is  that 
which  is  not,  and  in  the  abundance  of  which  a 
man’s  life  does  not  consist,  L  uke  12.  15.  2.  Great 

courtesy  and  obligingness  to  his  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bour.  Ephron  was  not  jealous  of  Abraham  as  a 
foreigner  and  an  inmate,  nor  envious  at  him  as  a 
man  likely  to  thrive  and  grow  rich;  he  bore  him  no 
ill-will  for  his  singularity  in  religion,  but  was  much 
kinder  to  him  than  most  perp’e  now-a-days  are  to 
their  own  brothers.  II' hat  is  that  between  me  and 
thee?  Note,  No  little  thing  should  occasion  demurs 
and  differences'- between  true  f ’fiends.  When  we 
are  tempted  to  be  hot  in  resenting  affronts,  high  in 
i  demanding  our  rights,  or  hard  in  denying  a  kind¬ 
ness,  we  should  answer  the  temptation  with  this 
question,  “What  is  that  between  me  and  my 
friend?” 

1 6.  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron; 
and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the 
sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  sil¬ 
ver,  current  money  with  the  merchant.  17. 
And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in 
Machpelah,  which  teas  before  Mamie,  the 
field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and 
all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were 
in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made 
sure  18.  Unto  Abraham  for  a  possession, 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  be¬ 
fore  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city. 
19.  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah 
his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach¬ 
pelah,  before  Mamre  :  the  same  is  Hebron 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  20.  And  the  field, 
and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  were  made  sure 
unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  burying 
place  by  the  sons  of  Heth. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Abraham  and  Ephron  about  the  burying- 
place.  The  bargain  was  publicly  made  before  all 
the  neighbours,  in  the  presence  and  audience  of  the 
sons  of  Heth,  v.  16,  17.  Note,  Prudence,  as  well 
i  as  justice,  directs  us  to  be  fair,  and  open,  and  above 
i  board,  in  cur  dealings;  fraudulent  contracts  hate  the 
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light,  and  choose  to  be  clandestine;  but  they  that  de¬ 
sign  honestly  in  their  bargains,  care  not  who  are 
witnesses  to  them.  Our  law  countenances  sales 
made  in  market-overt,  and  by  deed  enrolled. 

I.  Abraham,  without  fraud,  covin,  or  further  de¬ 
lay,  pays  the  money:  v.  16.  he  pays  it  readily, 
without  hesitation;  pays  it  in  lull,  without  diminu¬ 
tion;  and  pays  it  by  weight,  current  money  with  the 
merchant,  without  deceit.  See  how  anciently  mo¬ 
ney  was  used  for  the  help  of  commerce;  and  see 
how  honestly  money  should  be"  paid  where  it  is  due. 
Observe,  Though  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bv  promise,  yet  the  time  of  his  possessing 
being  not  come,  what  he  had  now  occasion  for,  he 
bought  and  paid  for.  Note,  Dominion  is  not  founded 
in  grace.  The  saints’  title  to  an  eternal  inheritance 
does  not  entitle  them  to  the  possessions  of  this  world, 
nor  justi  y  them  in  doing  wrong. 

II.  Ephron  honestly  and  fairly  makes  him  a  good 
title  to  the  land,  x>.  17,  18,  20.  The  field,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  is  conveyed  to  Abraham  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  in  open  court,  (not  by  writing,  it  does 
not  appear  that  writing  was  then  used,)  by  such  a 
public  solemn  declaration  before  witnesses  as  was 
sufficient  to  pass  it.  N  ote,  As  that  which  is  bought 
must  be  honestly  paid  for;  so  that  which  is  sold, 
must  be  honestly  delivered  and  secured. 

III.  Abraham,  thereupon,  takes  possession,  and 
buries  Sarah  in  the  cave  or  vault,  (whether  framed 
by  nature  or  art,  is  not  certain,)  which  was  in  the 
purchased  field.  It  is  probable  that  Abraham  had 
buried  servants  out  of  his  family,  since  he  came  to 
Canaan,  but  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (2 
Kings  23.  6. )  might  suffice  for  them ;  now  that  Sarah 
was  dead,  a  peculiar  place  must  be  found  for  her 
remains.  It  is  worth  noting,  1.  That  a  burying- 
place  was  die  first  spot  of  ground  Abraham  was 
possessed  of  in  Canaan.  Note,  When  we  are  en¬ 
tering  into  the  world,  it  is  good  to  think  of  our  going 
out  of  it;  for  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  we  begin  to 
die.  2.  That  it  was  the  only  piece  of  land  he  was 
ever  possessed  of,  though  it  was  all  his  own  in  re¬ 
version.  Those  that  have  least  of  this  earth  find  a 
grave  in  it.  Abraham  provided,  not  cities,  as  Cain 
and  Nimrod,  but  a  sepulchre,  (1.)  To  be  a  constant 
memorandum  of  death  to  himself  and  his  posterity, 
that  he  and  they  might  learn  to  die  daily.  This 
sepulchre  is  said  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  field,  v.  9, 
for,  whatever  our  possessions  are,  there  is  a  sepul¬ 
chre  at  the  end  of  them.  (2.)„To  be  a  token  of  his 
belief  and  expectation  of  the  resurrection;  for  why 
should  such  care  be  taken  of  the  body,  if  it  be 
thrown  away  for  ever,  and  must  not  rise  again? 
Abraham,  in'  this,  said  plainly  that  he  sought  a  bet¬ 
ter  country,  that  is,  a  hecrpenly.  Abraham  is  con¬ 
tent  to  be  still  flitting,  while  he  lives,  but  secures  a 
dace  where,  when  he  dies,  his  flesh  may  rest  in 
tope. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Marriages  and  funerals  are  the  changes  of  families,  and 
the  common  news  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages. 
In  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  had  Abraham  burying  his 
wife,  here,  we  have  him  marrying  his  son.  These  sto¬ 
ries  concerning  his  family,  with  their  minute  circum¬ 
stances,  are  largely  related,  while  the  histories  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  then  in  being,  with  their  revolu¬ 
tions,  are  buried  in  silence  ;  for  the  Lord  knows  them 
that  arc  his.  The  subjoining  of  Isaac’s  marriage  to  Sa¬ 
rah’s  funeral  (with  a  particular  reference  to  it,  v.  67.) 
shows  us,  that  as  one  generation  passes  arc  ay,  another 
generation  comes  /  and  thus  the  entail  both  of  the  human 
nature,  and  of  the  covenant,  is  preserved.  Here  is,  I. 
Abraham’s  care  about  the  marrying  of  his  son,  and  the 
charge  he  gave  to  his  servant  about  it,  v.  1 . .  9.  II.  His 
servant’s  journey  into  Abraham’s  country,  to  seek  a  wife 
for  his  young  master  among  his  own  relations,  v.  1C .  .  14. 
III.  The  kind  providence  which  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Rebckuh,  whose  father  was  Isaac’s  cousin-gerinan, 


v.  15 . .  28.  IV.  The  treaty  of  marriage  with  her  relations 
v.-  29  . .  49.  V.  Their  consent  obtained,  v.  50 . .  60.  VI, 
The  happy  meeting  and  marriage  between  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah,  v.  61  . .  67. 

1.  A  ND  Abraham  was  old,  and  well- 
A  stricken  in  age ;  and  the  Lord  had 
blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.  2.  And 
Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his 
house,  that  ruled  over  all  |])at  he  had,  Put, 
I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh :  3. 

And  1  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the 
earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto 
my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  whom  I  dwell :  4.  But  thou  shalt 

go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred,  and 
take  a  wife  unto  my  son  Isaac.  5.  And  the 
servant  said  unto  him,  Peradventure  the  wo¬ 
man  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  me  unto 
this  land  :  must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again 
unto  the  land  from  whence  thou  earnest  j 
6.  And  Abraham  said  unto  him,  Beware 
thou,  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thithei 
again.  7.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  which 
took  me  from  my  father’s  house,  and  from 
the  land  of  my  kindred,  and  which  spake 
unto  me,  and  that  sware  unto  me,  saying, 
Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land ;  he  shall 
send  his  angel  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
take  a  wife  unto  my  son  from  thence.  8. 
And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  fol¬ 
low  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  this 
my  oath :  only  bring  not  my  son  thither 
again.  9.  And  the  servant  put  his  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master,  and 
sware  to  him  concerning  that  matter. 

Three  things  we  may  obsei've  here  concerning 
Abraham. 

1.  The  care  he  took  of  a  good  sen,  to  get  him 
married,  well-married.  It  was  high  time  to  think 
of  it  now,  for  Isaac  was  about  40  years  old,  and  it 
had  been  customary  with  his  ancestors  to  many  at 
30,  or  sooner,  ch.  11.  14,  18,  22,  24.  Abraham  be¬ 
lieved  the  promise  of  the  building  up  cf  his  family, 
and  therefore  did  not  make  haste;  net  more  haste 
than  good  speed.  Two  considerations  moved  him 
to  think  of  it  now,  (v.  1.)  1.  That  lie  himself  was 

likely  to  leave  the  world  quickly,  for  he  was  old, 
and  well-stricken  in  age,  and  it  would  be  a  sat’sfac- 
tion  to  him  to  see  his  son  settled,  before  he  died: 
and,  2.  That  he  had  a  good  estate  to  leave  behind 
him,  for  the  Lord  had  blessed  him  in  all  things:  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  that  makes  rich.  See 
how  much  religion  and  piety  befriend  outward  pros¬ 
perity.  Now  Abraham’s  pious  care  concerning  his 
son,  was,  (1.)  That  he  should  not  marry  with  a 
daughter  of  Canaan,  but  wirii  one  of  his  kindred; 
because  he  saw  by  observation,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  degenerating  into  great  wickedness,  and  knew 
by  revelation  that  they  were  designed  for  rain;  and 
therefore  he  would  not  marry  his  son  among  them, 
lest  they  should  be  either  a  snare  to  his  soul,  or,  at 
least,  a  blot  to  his  name.  (2.)  That  yet  he  should 
not  leave  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  himself  among 
his  kindred,  nor  even  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
a  wife,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  settle  there. 
This  caution  is  given,  v,  6,  and  repeated,  v.  8, 
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“  Bring  not  my  son  thither  again,  whatever  comes 
of  it  Let  him  rather  want  a  wife  than  expose 
himself  to  that  temptation.  ”  Note,  Parents,  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  kiieir  children,  should  carefully  consult  the 
v\  elfare  of  their  souls,  and  their  furtherance  in  the 
way  to  heaven.  Those  who  through  grace  have 
i.  scaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust,  and  have  brought  up  their  children  according¬ 
ly,  should  take  heed  of  doing  any  thing  by  which 
'hey  may  be  again  entangled  therein,  and  overcome, 

2  Pet.  2.  20.  Beware  that  you  bring  them  not 
'hither  again,  Heb.  11.  15. 

II.  The  charge  he  gave  to  a  good  servant;  pro¬ 
bably,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  one  whose  conduct, 
lidelity,  and  affection  to  him  and  his  family,  he  had 
long  experience  of.  He  trusted  him  with  this  great 
Affair,  and  not  Isaac  himself;  because  he  would  not 
have  Isaac  go  at  all  into  that  country,  but  marry 
there  by  proxy;  and  no  proxy  so  fit  as  this  steward 
of  his  house.  The  matter  is  settled  between  the 
master  and  the  servant  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
solemnity.  1.  The  servant  must  be  bound  by  an 
oath  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac,  from 
among  his  relations,  v.  2 . .  4.  Abraham  swears 
him  to  it,  both  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  for  the 
engagement  of  his  servaftt  to  all  possible  care  and 
diligence  in  this  matter.  Thus  God  swears  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  their  work,  that,  having  sworn,  they  may 
perform  it.  Honour  is  here  done  to  the  eternal 
God;  for  he  it  is,  that  is  sworn  by,  to  whom  alone 
those  appeals  ought  to  be  made.  And  some  think 
honour  is  done  to  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  by 
the  ceremony  here  used  of  putting  his  hand  under 
his  thigh.  Note,  Swearing,  being  an  ordinance,  not 
peculiar  to  the  church,  but  common  to  mankind,  is  to 
be  performed  by  such  signs  as  are  the  appointments 
and  common  usages  of  our  country,  for  binding  the 
person  sworn.  2.  He  must  be  clear  of  his  path,  if, 
when  he  had  done  his  utmost,  he  could  not  prevail. 
This  proviso  the  servant  prudently  inserted,  v.  5, 
putting  the  case,  that  the  woman  would  not  follow 
him;  and  Abraham  allowed  the  exception,  v.  8. 
Note,  Oaths  arc  tube  taken  with  great  caution,  and 
the  matter  sworn  to  should  be  rightly  understood 
and  limited,  because  it  is  a  snare  to  devour  that 
which  is  holy,  and,  after  vows,  to  make  the  inquiry 
which  should  have  been  made  before. 

III.  The  confidence  he  put  in  a  good  God,  who, 
he  doubts  not,  will  give  his  servant  success  in  this 
undertaking,  v.  7.  He  remembers  that  God  had 
wonderfully  brought  him  out  of  the  land  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  by  the  effectual  call  of  his  grace;  and  there¬ 
for*  doubts  not  but  he  will  succeed  him  in  his  care 
notto  bring  his  son  thither  again.  He  remembers 
also  the  promise  God  had  made  and  confirmed  to 
him,  that  he  would  give  Can  ami  to  his  seed;  and 
thence  infers  that  God  would  own  him  in  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  match  his  son,  not  among'those  devoted 
nations,  but  to  one  that  was  fit  to  be  the  mother  of 
such  a  seed.  “Fear  not,  therefore,  he  shall  send 
his  angel  before  thee  to  make  thy  way  prosperous.” 
Note,  1.  Those  that  carefully  keep  in  the  way  of 
duty,  and  govern  themselves  by  the  principles  of 
their  religion  in  their  designs  and  undertakings,  have 
good  reason  to  expect  prosperity  and  success  in 
them.  God  will  cause  that  to  issue  in  our  comfort, 
in  which  we  sincerely  aim  at  his  glory.  2.  God’s 
promises,  and  our  own  experiences,  are  sufficient  to 
encourage  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  our  ex¬ 
pectations  from  him,  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  life.  3. 
God's  angels  are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth,  not 
only  for  the  protection,  but  for  the  guidance,  of  the 
heirs  of  promise,  Heb.  1.  14,  “  He  shall  send  his 
angel  before  thee,  and  then  thou  wilt  speed  well.” 

10.  And  (he  servant  took  ten  camels,  of 
(he  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed  ;  for 
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all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand  I 
and  he  arose,  and  went  to  Mesopotamia, 
unto  the  city  ofNahor.  11.  And  he  made 
his  camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  city 
by  a  well  of  water,  at  the  time  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  even  the  time  that  women  go  out  to 
draw  water.  12.  And  he  said,  O  Lord 
God  of  my  master  Abraham,  1  pray  thee, 
send  me  good  speed  this  day,  and  show 
kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham.  13. 
Behold,  I  stand  here  by  the  well  of  water: 
and  tlie  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
come  out  to  draw  water:  14.  And  let  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I 
shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  1  pray  thee, 
that  I  may  drink  ;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink, 
and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also :  lei 
the  same  be  she  that  thou  hast  appointed  for 
thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereby  shall  I  know 
thou  hast  showed  kindness  unto  my  master. 
15.  And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had  done 
speaking,  that,  behold,  Rebekah  came  out, 
who  was  born  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah, 
the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham’s  brother,  with 
her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.  16.  And 
the  damsel  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  a 
virgin,  neither  had  any  man  known  her : 
and  she  went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled 
her  pitcher,  and  came  up.  17.  And  the 
servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said,  Let  me, 
I  pray  thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy 
pitcher.  18.  And  she  said,  Drink,  my  lord : 
and  she  hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher 
upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink.  19. 
And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink, 
she  said,  I  will  draw  water  for  thy  camels 
also,  until  they  have  done  drinking.  20. 
And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher 
into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the  well 
to  draw  imter,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels. 
21.  And  the  man,  wondering  at  her,  held 
his  peace,  to  wit,  whether  the  Lord  had 
made  his  journey  prosperous,  or  not.  22. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done 
drinking,  that  the  man  took  a  golden  ear¬ 
ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  brace¬ 
lets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of 
gold ;  23.  And  said,  Whose  daughter  art 

thou?  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee  :  is  there  room 
in  thy  father’s  house  for  us  to  lodge  in?  24. 
And  she  said  unto  him,  1  am  the  daughter 
of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor.  25.  She  said  moreover 
unto  him,  We  have  both  straw  and  proven¬ 
der  enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in.  26.  And 
the  man  bowed  down  his  head,  and  \v  or- 
shipped  the  Lord.  27.  And  he  said,  Bless¬ 
ed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  hath  not  left  destitute  my  master 
'of  hjs  mercy  and  his  truth:  I  being  in  the 
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way,  the  Lord  led  me  to  the  house  of  my 
master’s  brethren.  28.  And  the  damsel 
ran,  and  told  them  of  her  mother’s  house 
these  things. 

Abraham’s  servant  now  begins  to  make  a  figure 
in  this  story;  and  though  he  is  not  named,  yet  much 
is  here  recorded,  to  his  honour,  and  for  an  example 
to  all  servants,  who  shall  be  honoured,  if,  by  faith¬ 
fully  serving  God  and  their  masters,  they  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  Compare  Prov.  27.  18,  with 
Titus  2.  10,  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God,  Col.  3.  24,  25.  A  good  servant  that  makes 
conscience  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  does  it  in 
the  fear  of  God,  though  he  make  not  a  figure  in  the 
world,  nor  have  praise  of  men,  yet  shall  be  owned 
and  accepted  of  God,  and  have  praise- of  him.  Ob¬ 
serve  here, 

I.  How  faithful  Abraham’s  servant  approved 
himself  to  his  master.  Having  received  his  charge, 
with  all  expedition  he  took  his  journey,  putting 
himself  into  an  equipage  fit  for  his  negotiation,  v. 
10,  and  he  had  all  the  goods  of  his  master,  that  is,  a 
schedule  or  particular  account  of  them,  in  his  hand, 
to  show  to  those  with  whom  he  was  to  treat;  for, 
from  first  to  last,  he  consulted  his  master’s  honour. 
Isaac  being  a  type  of  Christ,  some  make  this  fetch¬ 
ing  of  a  wife  for  him  to  signify  the  espousing  of  the 
church,  by  the  agency  of  his  servants  the  ministers. 
The  church  is  the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife.  Rev.  21. 
■9.  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom,  and  ministers  the 
friends  of  the  Bridegroom,  (John  3.  29.)  whose 
work  it  is  to  persuade  souls  to  consent  to  him,  2 
Cor.  11.  2.  The  spouse  of  Christ  must  not  be  of 
the  Canaanites,  but  of  his  own  kindred,  born  again 
from  above.  Ministers,  like  Abraham’s  servant, 
must  lay  out  themselves  with-  the  utmost  wisdom 
and  care  to  serve  their  master’s  interest  herein. 

II.  How  devoutly  he  acknowledged  God  in  this 
affair,  like  one  of  that  h  ippy  household  which 
Abraham  had  commanded  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  &c.  ch.  18.  19.  He  arrived  early  in  the 
evening  (after  many  days’  journeying)  at  the  place 
he  designed  for,  and  reposed  himself  by  a  well  of 
water,  to  consider  how  he  might  manage  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  best.  And, 

1.  He  acknowledged  God  by  a  particular  prayer, 
v.  12.  .  14,  wherein,  (1.)  He  petitions  for  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  good  success  in  this  affair;  Send  me  good 
speed,  this  day.  Note,  We  have  leave  to  be  parti¬ 
cular  in  recommending  our  affairs  to  the  conduct 
and  care  of  the  D  vine  Providence.  Those  that 
would  have  good  speed,  must  pray  for  it,  this  day, 
in  this  affair;  thus  we  must  in  all  our  ways,  acknow¬ 
ledge  God,  Prov.  3.  6.  And  if  we  thus  look  up  to 
God  in  every  undertaking  which  we  are  in  care 
about,  we  shall  have  the  comfort  of  having  done  our 
duty,  whatever  the  issue  be.  (2.)  He  pleads  God’s 
covenant  with  his  master  Abraham;  0  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  show  kindness  to  him.  Note,  As 
the  children  of  good  parents,  so  the  servants  of  good 
masters,  have  peculiar  encouragement  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  they  offer  to  God  for  prosperity  and  success. 
3.)  He  proposes  a  sign,  v.  14,  not  by  it  to  limit 
lod,  or  with  a  design  to  proceed  no  further,  if  he 
were  not  gratified  in  it;  but  it  is  a  prayer,  [1.  ]  That 
God  would  provide  a  good  wife  for  his  young  master; 
and  that  was  a  good  prayer.  He  knew  that  a  pru¬ 
dent  wife  is  from  the  Lord,  (Prov.  19.  14.)  and 
therefore  that  for  this  he  will  be  inquired  of.  He 
desires  that  his  master’s  wife  might  be  a  humble  and 
industrious  woman,  bred  up  to  care  and  labour,  and 
willing  to  put  her  hand  to  any  work  that  was  to  be 
done;  and  that  she  might  be  of  a  courteous  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  charitable  to  strangers.  When  he  came 
to  seek  a  wife  for  his  master,  he  did  not  go  to  the  I 


playhouse  or  the  park,  and  pray  that  he  might  meet 
one  there,  but  to  the  well  of  water,  expecting  to  find 
one  there  well -employed.  [2.]  That  he  would 
please  to  make  his  way,  in  this  matter,  plain  and 
clear  before  him,  by  the  concurrence  of  minute  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  his  favour.  Note,  First,  It  is  the 
comfort,  as  well  as  the  belief,  of  a  good  man,  that 
God’s  providence  extends  itself  to  the  smallest  oc¬ 
currences,  and  admirably  sen  es  its  own  purposes 
by  them.  Our  times  are  in  God’s  hand;  not  onlv 
events  themselves,  but  the  times  of  them.  Second¬ 
ly,  It  is  our  wisdom,  in  all  our  affairs,  to  follow  Pro¬ 
vidence;  and  folly  to  force  it.  Thirdly,  It  is  very 
desirable,  and  that  which  we  may  lawfully  pray 
for,  while  in  the  general  we  set  God’s  will  before 
us  as  our  rule,  that  he  will,  by  hints  of  providence, 
direct  us  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  give  us  indica¬ 
tions  what  his  mind  is.  Thus  lie  guides  his  people 
with  his  eye,  (Ps.  32.  8.)  and  leads  them  in  a  plain 
path,  Ps.  27.  11. 

2.  God  owned  him  by  a  particular  providence. 
He  decreed  the  thing,  and  it  was  established  to  him. 
Job  22.  28.  According  to  his  faith,  so  was  it  unto 
him.  The  answer  to  this  prayer,  was,  (1.)  Speedy, 
before  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  v.  15,  as  it 
is  written,  (Isa.  65.  24.)  While  they  are  yet  speaking, 
I  will  hear.  Though  we  are  backward  to  pray, 
God  is  forward  to  hear  prayer.  (2.)  Satisfactory: 
the  first  that  came  to  draw  water,  was,  and  did,  in 
every  thing,  according  to  his  own  heart.  [1.]  She 
was  so  well  qualified,  that  in  all  respects  she  an¬ 
swered  the  characters  he  wished  for  in  the  woman 
that  was  to  be  his  master’s  wife,  handsome  and 
healthful,  humble  and  industrious,  very  courteous 
and  obliging  to  a  stranger,  and  having  all  the  marks 
of  a  good  disposition :  when  she  came  to  the  well, 
(y.  16. )  she  went  down,  and  filed  her  pitcher,  and 
came  up  to  go  home  with  it;  she  did  not  stand  to 
gaze  upon  the  strange  man  and  his  camels,  but 
minded  her  business,  and  would  not  have  been  di¬ 
verted  from  it  but  by  an  opportunity  of  doing  good; 
she  did  not  curiously  or  confidently  enter  into  dis¬ 
course  with  him,  but  modestly  answered  him  with 
all  the  decorum  that  became  her  sex.  What  a  de¬ 
generate  age  do  we  live  in,  in  which  appear  all  the 
instances  of  pride,  luxury,  and  laziness,  the  reverse 
of  Rebekah's  character,  whose  daughters  few  are. 
Those  instances  of  goodness  which  were  then  in  ho¬ 
nour,  are  now  in  contempt.  [2.]  Providence  so  or¬ 
dered  it,  that  she  did  that  which  exactly  answered 
to  his  sign,  and  was  wonderfully  the  counterpart  of 
his.  proposal;  she  not  only  gave  him  drink,  but, 
which  was  more  than  could  have  been  expected, 
she  offered  her  service  to  give  his  camels  dnink, 
which  was  the  very  sign  he  proposed. 

Note,  First,  God,  in  his  providence,  does  some¬ 
times  wonderfully  own  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  gra¬ 
tify  the  innocent  "desires  of  his  praying  people,  even 
in  little  things;  that  he  may  show  the  extent  of 
his  care,  and  may  encourage  them  at  all  times  to 
seek  to  him,  and  trust  in  him ;  yet  we  must  take  heed 
of  being  over  bold  in  prescribing  to  God,  lest  the 
event  should  weaken  our  faith  rather  than  strength¬ 
en  it.  Secondly,  It  is  good  to  take  all  opportunities 
of  showing  a  Aumble,  courteous,  charitable  disposi¬ 
tion,  because,  some  time  or  other,  it  mav  turn  more 
to  our  honour  and  benefit  than  we  think  of;  some 
hereby  have  entertained  angels,  and  Rebekah  here¬ 
by,  quite  beyond  her  expectation  at  this  time,  was 
;  brought  into  the  line  of  Christ  and  the  covenant 
;  Thirdly,  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  obliging 
kindness  in  that  which  costs  but  little:  our  Saviour 
i  has  promised  a  reward  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  like 
this  here.  Matt  10.  42.  Fourthly,  The  concur¬ 
rence  of  providences  and  their  minute  circumstan 
ces,  for  the  furtherance  of  cur  success  in  any  busi 
1  ness,  ought  to  be  particularly  observed,  with  won 
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der  and  thankfulness,  to  the  glory  of  God;  the  man 
wondered,  v.  21.  We  have  been  wanting  to  our¬ 
selves,  both  in  duty  and  in  comfort,  by  neglecting  to 
observe  Providence.  [3.]  Upon  inquiry,  he  found, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  she  was  a  near  relation 
to  his  master,  and  that  the  family  she  was  of,  was 
considerable,  and  able  to  give  him  entertainment,  v. 
23.  .25.  Note,  Providence  sometimes,  wonderfully 
directs  those  that  by  faith  and  prayer  seek  direction 
from  heaven  in  the  choice  of  suitable  yoke-fellows: 
happy  marriages  those  are  likely  to  be,  that  are  made 
in  the  fear  of  God;  and  those,  we  are  sure,  are  made 
in  heaven. 

3.  Abraham’s  servant  acknowledges  God  in  a 
particular  thanksgiving.  He  first  paid  his  respects 
to  Rebekah,  in  gratitude  for  her  civility,  ( v .  22.) 
obliging  her  with  such  ornaments  and  attire  as  a 
staid,  especially  a  bride,  cannot  forget,  (Jer.  2.  32. ) 
which  yet,  we  should  think,  ill-suited  the  pitcher  of 
•water;  but  the  ear-rings  and  bracelets  she  some¬ 
times  wore,  did  not  make  her  think  herself  above 
the-  labours  of  a  virtuous  woman,  (Prov.  31.  13.) 
who  works  willingly  with  her  hands;  nor  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  child,  who  while  underage,  differs  nothing 
from  a  servant,  Gal.  4.  1.  Having  done  this,  he 
turns  his  wonder  (v.  21.)  into  worshipping,  v.  26, 
27,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abra¬ 
ham.  Observe  here,  (1.)  He  had  prayed  for  good 
speed,  ( v .  12.)  and  now  that  he  had  sped  well,  he 
gives  thanks.  Note,  What  we  win  by  prayer,  we 
must  wear  with  praise;  for  mercies,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  lay  us  under  particular  obligations.  (2.) 
He  had  as  yet  but  a  comfortable  prospect  of  mercy, 
and  was  not  certain  what  the  issue  might  prove;  yet 
he  gives  thanks.  Note,  When  God’s  favours  are 
coming  towards  us,  we  must  meet  them  with  our 
praises.  (3.)  He  blesses  God  for  success,  when  he 
was  negotiating  for  his  master.  Note,  We  should 
be  thankful  for  our  friends’  mercies  as  for  our  own. 
(4  )  He  gives  thanks  that,  being  in  the  way,  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  steer,  the  Lord  had  led  him.  Note, 
In  doubtful  cases,  it  is  verv  comfortable  to  see  God 
leading  us,  as  he  led  Israel  in  the  wilderness  by  the 
illar  of  cloud  and  fire.  (5.)  He  thinks  himself  very 
appy,  and  owns  God  in  it,  that  he  was  led  to  the 
house  of  his  master's  brethren,  those  of  them  that 
were  come  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  though  they 
were  not  come  to  Canaan,  but  remained  in  Haran. 
They  were  not  idolaters,  but  worshippers  of  the 
true  Ggd,  and  inclinable  to  the  religion  of  Abraham’s 
family.  Note,  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  provid¬ 
ing  suitable  yoke-fellows,  especially  such  as  are 
agreeable  in  religion.  (6.)  He  acknowledges  that 
God,  herein,  had  not  left  his  master  destitute  of  his 
mercy  and  truth.  God  had  promised  to  build  up 
Abraham’s  family,  yet  it  seemed  destitute  of  the 
benefit  of  that  promise;  but  now,  Providence  is 
working  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it.  Note, 
[1.]  God’s  faithful  ones,  how  destitute  soever  they 
may  be  of  worldly  comforts,  shall  never  be  left  des¬ 
titute  of  God’s  mercy  and  truth;  for  God’s  mercy  is 
an  inexhaustible  fountain,  and  his  truth  an  inviola¬ 
ble  foundation.  [2.  ]  It  adds  much  to  the  comfort 
of  any  blessing,  to  see  in  it  the  continuance  of  God’s 
mercy  and  truth. 

29.  And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his 
name  was  Laban  :  and  Laban  ran  out  nnto 
the  man,  unto  the  well.  30.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  he  saw  the  ear-ring,  and 
bracelets  upon  his  sister’s  hands,  and  when 
he  heard  the  words  of  Rebekah  his  sister, 
saying,  Thus  spake  the  man  unto  me  ;  that 
he  came  unto  the  man  ;  and,  behold,  he  stood 
by  the  camels  at  the  well  31.  And  he  said, 
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Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,  where¬ 
fore  standest  thou  without  ?  For  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  house,  and  room  for  the  camels. 
32.  And  the  man  came  into  the  house  :  and 
he  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave  straw  and 
provender  for  the  camels,  and  water  to  wash 
his  feet,  and  the  men’s  feet  that  were  with 
him.  33.  And  there  was  set  meat  before 
him  to  eat :  but  he  said,  I  will  not  eat,  until 
I  have  told  mine  errand.  And  he  said, 
Speak  on.  34.  And  he  said,  I  am  Abra¬ 
ham’s  servant.  35.  And  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  my  master  greatly;  and  he  is  be¬ 
come  great :  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks, 
and  herds,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men- 
servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  camels, 
and  asses.  36.  And  Sarah  my  master’s 
wife  bare  a  son  to  my  master  when  she  was 
old  :  and  unto  him  hath  he  given  all  that  he 
hath.  37.  And  my  master  made  me  swear, 
saying,  Thou  shall  not  take  a  wife  to  my 
son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  in 
whose  land  I  dwell ;  38.  But  thou  shalt  go 
unto  my  father’s  house,  and  to  my  kindred, 
and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son.  39.  And  J 
said  unto  my  master,  Peradventure  the  wo¬ 
man  will  not  follow  me.  40.  And  he  said 
unto  me,  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  prosper 
thy  way  ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  for  my 
son  of  my  kindred,  and  of  my  father’s  house. 
41.  Then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  this  my 
oath,  when  thou  comest  to  my  kindred,  and 
if  they  give  not  thee  one ,  thou  shalt  be  clear 
from  my  oath.  42.  And  J  came  this  day 
unto  the  well,  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  prosper  my 
way  which  I  go :  43.  Behold,  I  stand  by 

the  well  of  water  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  when  the  virgin  cometh  forth  to  draw 
water ,  and  I  say  to  her,  Give  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink  • 
44.  And  she  say  to  me,  Both  drink  thou, 
and  1  will  also  draw  for  thy  camels  :  let  the 
same  he  the  woman,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
appointed  out  for  my  master’s  son.  45.  And 
before  I  had  done  speaking  in  mine  heart, 
behold,  Rebekah  came  forth  with  hei 
pitcher  on  her  shoulder ;  and  she  went  down 
unto  the  well,  and  drew  water  j  and  I  said 
unto  her,  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee.  46. 
And  she  made  haste,  and  let  down  her 
pitcher  from  her  shoulder ,  and  said,  Drink, 
and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also  ;  so  I 
drank,  and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also. 
47.  And  I  asked  her,  and  said,  Whose 
daughter  art  thou  ?  And  she  said,  The 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor’s  son,  whom 
Milcah  bare  unto  him :  and  1  put  the  ear' 
ring  upon  her  face,  and  the  bracelets  uuon 
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her  hands,  48.  And  1  bowed  down  my  head, 
and  worshipped  the  Lord,  and  blessed  the 
Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  which 
had  led  me.  in  the  right  way  to  take  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  brother’s  daughter  unto  his  son.  49.  And 
now  if  you  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  my 
master,  tell  me;  and  if  not,  tell  me;  that  I  may 
turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left.  50.  Then 
Laban  and  Bethuel  answered  and  said,  The 
thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord:  we  can¬ 
not  speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good.  51.  Be¬ 
hold,  Rebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her ,  and 
go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master’s  son’s  wife, 
as  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  52.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  Abraham’s  servant  heard 
their  words,  he  worshipped  the  Lord,  how- 
ini};  himself  to  the  earth.  53.  And  the  ser¬ 
vant  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jew¬ 
els  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave  them  to 
Rebekah:  he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and  to 
her  mother  precious  things. 

We  have  here  the  making  up  of  tire  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Isaac  and  Rebekah;  it  is  related  very  largely 
and  particularly,  even  to  the  minute  circumstances, 
which,  we  should  think,  might  have  been  spared, 
while  other  things  of  great  moment  and  mystery  (as 
the  story  of  Melchizedeck)  are  related  in  few  words. 
Thus  God  conceals  that  which  is  curious  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  reveals  to  babes  that  which  is 
common,  and  level  to  their  capacity,  (Matt.  11.  25.) 
and  rules  and  saves  the  world  by  the  foolishness  o  f 
breaching ,  1  Cor.  1.  21.  Thus  also  we  are  directed 
to  take  notice  of  God’s  providence  in  the  little  com¬ 
mon  occurrences  of  human  life,  and  in  them  also  to 
exercise  our  own  prudence  and  other  graces;  for  the 
scripture  was  not  intended  only  for  the  use  of  philo¬ 
sophers  and  statesmen,  but  to  make  us  all  wise  and 
virtuous  in  the  conduct  of  ourselves  and  families. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  very  kind  reception  given  to  Abraham’s 
servant  by  Rebekah’s  relations.  Her  brother  La¬ 
ban  went  to  invite  and  conduct  him  in,  but  not  till  he 
saw  the  ear-ring,  and  bracelets  ufion  his  -sister’s 
hands,  v.  30.  “  O,”  thinks  Laban,  “  here  is  a  man 
that  there  is  something  to  be  got  by,  a  man  that  is 
rich  and  generous;  we  will  be  sure  to  give  him  wel¬ 
come!”  We  know  so  much  of  Laban’s  character, 
by  the  following  story,  as  to  think  that  he  would  not 
have  been  so  free  of  his  entertainment,  if  he  had  not 
hoped  to  be  well  paid  for  it,  as  he  was,  v.  53.  Note, 

i  man’s  gift  makethroom  for  him;  (Prov.  18.  16.) 
which  way  soever  it  turneth,  it  firosfiereth,  Prov. 
17.  8.  1.  The  invitation  was  kind;  v.  31,  Come  in, 

thou  blessed  of  the  Lord.  They  saw  he  was  rich, 
and  therefore  pronounced  him  blessed  of  the  Lord; 
or,  perhaps,  because  they  heard  from  Rebekah,  (r>. 
28.)  of  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of 
his  mouth,  they  concluded  him  a  good  man,  and 
therefore,  blessed  of  the  Lord.  Note,  Those  that 
are  blessed  of  God,  should  be  welcome  to  us.  It  is 
good  owning  those  whom  God  owns.  2.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  was  kind;  v.  32,  33.  Both  the  house  and 
stable  were  well  furnished,  and  Abraham’s  servant 
was  invited  to  the  free  use  of  both.  Particular  care 
vas  taken  of  the  camels;  for  a  good  man  regarde/h 
'he  life  of  his  beast,  Prov.  12.  10.  If  the  ox  knows 
his  owner  to  serve  him,  the  owner  should  know  his 
ix  to  provide  for  him  that  which  is  fitting  fi  r  him. 

II.  The  full  account  which  he  gave  them  of  his 
errand,  and  the  court  he  makes  to  them  for  their 
•  went  respecting  R <4,  -kali.  Observe,  1.  How  in¬ 


tent  he  was  upon  his  business;  though  he  was  come 
off  a  journey,  and  come  to  a  good  house,  he  would 
not  eat  till  he  had  told  his  errand,  v.  33.  Note,  The 
doing  of  our  work,  and  the  fulfilling  of  our  trust,  ei¬ 
ther  for  God  or  man,  should  be  preferred  by  us  be¬ 
fore  our  necessary  food:  it  was  our  Saviour’s  meat 
and  drink,  John  4.  34.  2.  How  ingenious  he  was  in 

the  management  of  it:  he  approved  himself,  in  this 
matter,  both  a  prudent  man,  and  a  man  of  integrity, 
faithful  to  his  master  by  whom  he  was  trusted,  and 
just  to  those  with  whom  he  now  treated. 

(1.)  He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  his 
master’s  family,  v.  34..  36.  He  was  welcome  be¬ 
fore,  but  we  may  suppose  him  doubly  welcome, 
when  he  said,  I  am  Abraham’s  servant;  Abraham’s 
name,  no  doubt,  was  well-known  among  them,  and 
respected,  and  we  may  suppose  them  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  his  state,  for  Abraham  knew  their’s,  ch. 
22.  20 .  .  24.  Two  things  he  suggests,  to  recommend 
his  proposal.  [1.]  That  his  master  Abraham, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  had  a  very  good  estate; 
and,  [2.]  That  he  had  settled  it  all  upon  Isaac,  for 
whom  he  was  now  a  suitor. 

(2.)  He  tells  them  the  charge  his  master  had 
given  him,  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among 
his  kindred,  with  the  reason  of  it,  v.  37,  38.  Thus 
he  insinuates  a  pleasing  hint,  that  though  Abraham 
was  removed  to  a  country  at  so  great  a  distance,  yet 
he  still  retained  the  remembrance  of,  and  a  respect 
for  his  relations  that  he  had  left  behind.  The  high¬ 
est  degrees  of  divine  affection  must  not  divest  us  of 
natural  affection.  He  likewise  obviates  an  objection, 
That  if  Isaac  were  deserving,  he  need  not  send  so 
far  off  for  a  wife:  why  did  he  not  marry  nearei 
home?  “  Fora  good  reason;”  (says  lie;)  “  mv  mas¬ 
ter’s  son  must  not  match  with  a  Canaanite.”  He 
further  recommends  his  proposal,  [1.]  From  the 
faith  his  master  had,  that  it  would  succeed,  t.  a  0. 
Abraham  took  encouragement  from  the  testimony 
of  his  conscience,  that  he  walked  before  Cod  in  a 
regular  course  of  holy  living,  and  thence  inferred 
that  God  would  prosper  him;  probably,  he  refers  to 
that  covenant  which  God  had  made  with  him,  ch. 
17.  1.  I  am  God  all-sufficient,  walk  before  me. 
Therefore,  (says  he,)  the  God  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  his  angel.  Note,  While  we  make  con¬ 
science  of  our  part  of  the  covenant,  we  may  take  the 
comfort  of  God’s  part  of  it;  and  we  should  learn  to 
apply  general  promises  to  particular  cases,  as  there 
is  occasion.  [2.]  From  the  care  he  himself  had  ta 
ken  to  preserve  their  liberty  of  giving  or  refusing 
their  consent,  as  they  should  see  cause,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  v.  39. .  41.  which  show¬ 
ed  him,  in  general,  to  be  a  cautious  man,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  careful  that  their  consent  might  not  be 
forced,  but  be  either  free,  or  not  at  all. 

(3.)  He  relates  to  them  the  wonderful  concur¬ 
rence  of  providences,  to  countenance  and  further 
the  proposal,  plainly  showing  the  finger  of  God  in 
it.  [1.  ]  He  tells  them  how  he  had  prayed  for  di¬ 
rection  by  a  sign,  v.  42 . .  44.  Note,  It  is  good 
dealing  with  those,  who  by  prayer  take  God  along 
with  them  in  their  dealings.  [2.]  How  God  had 
answered  his  prayer  in  the  very  letter  of  it.  Though 
he  did  but  sfieak  in  his  heart,  (v.  45.)  which  per¬ 
haps  he  mentions,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that 
Rebekah  had  overheard  his  prayer,  and  designedly 
humoured  it;  “No,”  says  he,  “I  spake  it  in  my 
heart,  so  that  none  heard  it  but  God,  to  whom 
thoughts  are  words,  and  from  him  the  answer 
came,”  r.  46,  47.  [3.]  How  he  had  immediately 

acknowledged  God’s  goodness  to  him  therein,  lead¬ 
ing  hurt,  as  he  expresses  it  here,  in  the  right  way. 
Note,  God’s  way  is  always  the  right  way,  Ps.  107. 
7,  and  those  are  well-led,  whom  he  leads. 

(4.)  He  fairly  refers  the  matter  to  their  consider¬ 
ation,  and  waits  their  resolution,  v.  49,  “  If  you 
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<u>ut  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  my  master,  well 
and  good;  if  you  will  be  sincerely  kind,  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposal,  and  I  have  what  1  come  for;  if 
not,  do  not  hold  me  in  suspense.”  Note,  Those 
who  deal  fairly,  have  reason  to  expect  fair  dealing. 

(5. )  They  freely  and  cheerfully  close  with  the 
proposal,  upon  a  very  good  principle,  v.  50,  “  The 
thing-  firoceedeth  from  the  Lord.  Providence 
smiles  upon  it,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
it.”  They  do  not  object  distance  of  place;  Abra¬ 
ham’s  forsaking  them;  his  having  no  land  in  posses¬ 
sion,  but  personal  estate  only:  they  do  not  question 
the  truth  of  what  this  man  said;  but,  [1.  They 
trust  much  to  his  integrity.  It  were  well,  if  lonesty 
did  so  universally  prevail  among  men,  that  it  might 
be  as  much  an  act  of  prudence,  as  it  is  of  good  na¬ 
ture,  to  take  a  man’s  word.  [2.]  They  trust  more 
to  God’s  providence,  and  therefore  by  silence  give 
consent,  because  it  appears  to  be  directed  and  dis¬ 
posed  by  infinite  wisdom.  Note,  A  marriage  is 
likely  then  to  be  comfortable,  when  it  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  Lord. 

(6.)  Abraham’s  servant  makes  a  thankful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  good  success  he  had  met 
with,  [1.]  To  God,  v.  52,  he  worshipped  the  Lord. 
Observe,  First,  As  his  good  success  went  on,  he 
went  on  to  bless  God.  Those  that  fir  ay  without 
ceasing,  should  in  every  thing  give  thanks,  and  own 
God  in  every  step  of  mercy.  Secondly,  God  sent 
his  angel  before  him,  and  so  gave  him  success,  v. 
7,  40.  But  when  he  has  the  desired  success,  he 
worships  God,  not  the  angel.  Whatever  benefit 
we  have  by  the  ministration  of  angels,  all  the  glory 
must  be  given  to  the  Lord  of  the  angels.  Rev.  22. 
9.  [2.]  He  pays  his  respects  to  the  family  also, 

and  particularly  to  the  bride,  v.  53.  He  presented 
her,  and  her  mother,  and  brother,  with  many  pre¬ 
cious  things:  both  to  give  a  real  proof  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  riches  and  generosity,  and  in  gratitude  for  their 
civility  to  him,  and  further  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them. 

54.  And  they  did  eat  and  drink,  he  and 
the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  tarried  all 
night-,  and  they  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and 
he  said,  Send  me  away  unto  my  master. 

55.  And  her  brother  and  her  mother  said, 
Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days, 
at  the  least,  ten ;  after  that  she  shall  go. 

56.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Hinder  me  not, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way ; 
send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  to  my  mas¬ 
ter.  57.  And  they  said,  We  will  call  the 
damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  58.  And 
they  called  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And  she  said, 
I  will  go.  59.  And  they  sent  away  Rebe¬ 
kah  their  sister,  and  her  nurse,  and  Abra¬ 
ham’s  servant,  and  his  men.  60.  And  they 
blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Thou 
art  our  sister;  be  thou  the  mother  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess 
the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them.  61. 
And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and 
they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed 
the  man:  and  the  servant  took  Rebekah, 
and  went  his  way. 

Rebekah  is  here  taking  leave  of  her  father’s 
nouse. 

Vol.  I. — S 


I.  Abraham’s  servant  presses  for  a  dismission; 
though  he  and  his  company  were  very  welcome, 
and  very  cheerful  there,  yet  he  said,  send  me  away, 
v.  54,  and  again,  v  56.  He  knew  his  master 
would  expect  him  home  with  some  impatience;  he 
had  business  to  do  at  home,  which  wanted  him,  and 
therefore,  as  one  that  preferred  his  work  tefore 
his  pleasure,  he  was  for  hastening  home.  Note, 
Lingering  and  loitering  no  way  become  a  wise  and 
good  man;  when  we  have  despatched  our  business 
abroad,  we  must  not  delay  our  return  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  at  home,  nor  be  longer  from  it  than  needs 
must:  for  as  the  bird  that  wanders  from  his  nest,  so 
is  he  that  wonders  from  his  place,  Prov.  27.  8. 

II.  Rebekah’s  relations,  from  natural  affection, 
and  according  to  the  usual  expression  of  kindness  in 
that  case,  solicit  for  her  stay  some  time  among 
them,  v.  55.  They  could  not  think  of  parting  with 
her,  on  a  sudden,  especially  as  she  was  about  to  re¬ 
move  so  far  off,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  ever  see  one  another  again;  Let  her  stay  a 
few  days,  at  least,  ten,  which  makes  it  as  reasona¬ 
ble  a  request,  as  the  reading  in  the  margin  seems  to 
make  it  unreasonable,  a  year,  or,  at  least  ten 
months.  They  had  consented  to  the  marriage,  and 
yet  were  loath  to  part  with  her.  Note,  It  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  so  agreeable,  but  it  has  its  allay,  JVu/la 
est  sincera  voluptas — There  is  no  unmingled  plea-  • 
sure.  They  here  were  pleased  that  they  had 
matched  a  daughter  of  their  family  so  well;  and 
yet,  when  it  came  to  the  last,  it  was  with  great  re 
luctance  that  they  sent  her  away. 

III.  Rebekah  herself  determined  the  matter;  to 
her  they  appealed,  as  it  was  fit  they  should,  x>.  57, 
Call  the  damsel,  (who  was  retired  to  her  apartment 
with  a  modest  silence, )  and  inquire  at  her  mouth. 
Note,  As  children  ought  net  to  marry  without  their 
parents’  consent,  so  parents  ought  not  to  marry 
them  without  their  own.  Before  the  matter  is  re¬ 
solved  on,  “Ask  at  the  damsel’s  mouth;”  she  is  a 
party  principally  concerned,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  principally  consulted.  Rebekah  consented,  not 
only  to  go,  but  to  go  immediately,  v.  58,  I  will  go. 
We  may  hope  that  the  notice  she  had  taken  of  the 
servants’  piety  and  devotion,  gave  her  such  an  idea 
of  the  prevalence  of  religion  and  godliness  in  the 
family  she  was  to  go  to,  as  made  her  desirous  to 
hasten  thither,  and  willing  to  forget  her  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  her  father’s  house,  where  religion  had  not 
so  much  the  ascendant. 

IV.  Hereupon,  she  is  sent  away  with  Abraham’s 
servant;  not,  we  may  suppose,  the  very  Gext  day 
after,  but  very  quickly:  her  friends  see  that  she 
puts  a  good  heart  on  it,  and  so  they  dismiss  her,  1. 
With  suitable  attendants;  her  nurse,  v.  59,  hcrciam- 
se/s,  v.  61.  It  seems  then,  that  when  she  went  to  the 
well  for  water,  it  was  not  because  she  had  not  ser¬ 
vants  at  command,  but  because  she  took  a  pleasure 
in  exemplifying  humility  and  industry.  Now  that 
she  was  going  among  strangers,  it  was  fit  to  take 
those  with  her  whom  she  was  acquainted  with. 
Here  is  nothing  said  of  her  portion;  her  personal 
merits  were  a  portion  in  her;  she  needed  none  with 
her,  nor  did  that  ever  come  into  the  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage,  2.  With  hearty  good  wishes;  (x>.  60.)  they 
blessed  Rebekah.  Note,  When  our  relations  are 
entering  into  a  new  condition,  we  ought  by  prayer 
to  recommend  them  to  the  blessing  and  grace  of 
God.  Now  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  wife,  they 
prayed  that  she  might  be  a  mother  both  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  a  victorious  progenv.  Perhaps 
Abraham’s  servant  had  told  them  of  the  promise 
God  had  lately  made  his  master,  which,  it  is  likely, 
Abraham  acquainted  his  household  with,  that  God 
would  multiply  his  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
that  they  should  possess  the  gate  of  their  enemies. 
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■  h.  22  17,  to  which  promise  they  had  an  eye  in  this 
Messing,  Be  thou  the  mother  of  that  seed. 

62.  And  Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  the 
tvell  Lahai-roi ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  south 
country.  63.  And  Isaac  went  out  to  medi¬ 
tate  in  the  field  at  the  even-tide :  and  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  the 
camels  were  coming.  64.  And  Rebekah 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Isaac, 
she  lighted  off  the  camel.  65.  ForsheAad 
said  unto  the  servant,  What  man  is  this 
that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us  ?  And 
the  servant  had  said,  it  is  my  master :  there¬ 
fore  she  took  a  veil,  and  covered  herself. 
66.  And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things 
that  he  had  done.  67.  And  Isaac  brought 
her  into  his  mother  Sarah’s  tent,  and  took 
Rebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife  ;  and  he 
loved  her :  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after 
his  mother’s  death. 

Isaac  and  Rebekah  are,  at  length,  happily 
brought  together. 

I.  Isaac  was  well  employed,  when  he  met  Re¬ 
bekah,  v.  62,  63,  He  went  out  to  meditate,  or  pray 
in  the  field  at  even-tide.  Some  think  he  expected 
the  return  of  his  servants  about  this  time,  and  went 
out  on  purpose  to  meet  them.  But  it  should  seem, 
he  went  out  on  another  errand,  to  take  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  silent  evening,  and  a  solitary  field,  for 
meditation  and  prayer,  those  divine  exercises  by 
which  we  converse  with  God  and  our  own  hearts. 
Note,  1.  Holy  souls  love  retirement;  it  will  do  us 
good  to  be  often  left  alone,  walking  alone,  and  sit¬ 
ting  alone;  and  if  we  have  the  art  of  improving 
solitude,  we  shall  find  we  are  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone.  2.  Meditation  and  prayer  ought  to  be 
both  our  business  and  our  delight,  when  we  are 
alone;  while  we  l/.ve  a  God,  a  Christ,  and  a  Hea¬ 
ven,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with,  and  to  secure  our 
interests  in,  we  need  not  want  matter  either  for 
meditation  or  prayer,  which,  if  they  go  together, 
will  mutually  befriend  each  other.  3.  Our  walks 
in  the  field  are  then  truly  pleasant,  when  in  them 
we  apply  ourselves  to  meditation  and  prayer;  we 
there  have  a  free  and  open  prospect  of  the  heavens 
above  us,  and  the  earth  around  us,  and  the  hosts 
and  riches  of  both,  by  the  view  of  which  we  should 
be  led  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Maker  and 
Owner  of  all.  4.  The  exercises  of  devotion  should 
be  the  refreshment  and  entertainment  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  after  the  care  and  business  of  the  day,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  fatigvie  of  that,  and  before  the  repose  and 
sleep  of  the  night,  to  prepare  us  for  that.  Merciful 
providences  are  then  doubly  comfortable,  when 
they  find  us  well-employed,  and  in  the  way  of  our 
duty.  Some  think  Isaac  was  now  praying  for  good 
success  in  this  affair  that  was  depending,  and  medi¬ 
tating  upon  that  which  was  proper  to  encourage  his 
hope  in  God  concerning  it;  and  now,  when  he  sets 
himself,  as  it  were,  upon  his  watch-tower,  to  see 
what  God  would  answer  him,  as  the  prophet,  Hab. 
2.  1,  he  sees  the  camels  coming;  sometimes  God 
sends  in  the  mercy  prayed  for,  immediately,  Acts 
12.  12. 

II.  Rebekah  behaved  herself  very  becomingly, 
when  she  met  Isaac:  understanding  who  he  was, 
she  lighted  off  her  camel,  v.  64,  and  took  a  veil, 
and  revered  herself,  v.  65,  in  token  of  humility, 
modesty,  and  subjection;  she  did  not  reproach  Isaac 
for  not  coming  himself  to  fetch  her,  or  at  least  to 
meet  her  a  day’s  journey  or  two;  did  not  complain 
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of  the  tediousness  of  her  journey,  or  the  difficulty 
of  leaving  her  relations,  to  come  into  a  strangt 
place;  but  ha\  ing  seen  Providence  going  before  he> 
in  the  affair,  she  accommodates  herself  with  cheer 
fulness  to  her  new  relation.  Those  that  by  faith 
are  espoused*  to  Christ,  and  would  be  presented  as 
chaste  virgins  to  him,  must,  in  comformity  to  his 
example,  humble  themselies,  as  Rebekah,  who 
lighted,  when  she  saw  Isaac  on  foot,  and  must  put 
themselves  into  subjection  to  him  who  is  their  head, 
Eph.  5.  24,  as  Rebekah,  signifying  it  by  the  veil 
she  put  on,  1  Cor.  11.  10. 

III.  They  were  brought  together, (probably,  after 
some  further  acquaintance,)  to  their  mutual  com¬ 
fort,  v.  67.  Observe  here,  1.  What  an  affectionate 
son  he  was  to  his  mother:  it  was  about  three  years 
since  she  died,  and  yet  he  was  not,  till  now,  com¬ 
forted  concerning  it;  the  wound  which  that  affliction 
gave  to  his  tender  spirit,  bled  so  long,  it  was  never 
healed,  till  God  brought  him  into  this  new  relation: 
thus  crosses  and  comforts  are  balances  to  each 
other,  (Eccl.  7.  14.)  and  help  to  keep  the  scale 
even.  2.  What  an  affectionate  husband  he  was  to 
his  wife.  Note,  Those  that  have  approved  them¬ 
selves  well  in  one  relation,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  do 
so  in  another.  She  became  his  wife,  and  he  loved 
her;  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world  why  he 
should,  for  so  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  even  as 
thetnse/ves.  The  duty  of  the  relation  is  then  done, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  relation  is  then  enjoyed, 
when  mutual  love  governs;  for  there  the  Lord  cnm- 
tnancls  the  blessing. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

The  sacred  historian,  in  this  chapter,  I.  Takes  his  leave  of 
Abraham,  with  an  account,  1.  Of  his  children  by  another 
wife,  v.  1 .  .4.  2.  Of  his  last  will  and  testament,  v.  6,  6. 

3.  Of  his  age,  death,  and  burial,  v.  7.  .10.  II.  He  takes 
his  leave  of  Ishmael,  with  a  short  account,  1.  Of  his 
children,  v.  12.  .16.  2.  Of  his  age  and  death,  v.  17,  18. 

III.  He  enters  upon  the  history  of  Isaac.  1.  His  pros¬ 
perity,  v.  11.  2.  The  conception  and  birth  of  his  two 
sons,  with  the  oracle  of  God  concerning  them,  v.  19.  .26. 
3.  Their  different  characters,  v.  27,  28.  4.  Esau’s  selling 
his  birth-right  to  Jacob,  v.  29.  .34. 

1.  PTPHEN  again  Abraham  took  a  wife, 
JL  and  her  name  was  Keturah.  2.  And 
she  bare  him  Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and 
Medan,  and  Midian,  and  lshbak,  and 
Shuah.  3.  And  Jokshan  begat  Sheba,  and 
Dedan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were 
Asshurim,  Letushim,  and  Leummim.  4. 
And  the  sons  of  Midian  ;  Ephah,  and  Epher, 
and  Hanoch,  and  Abidah,  and  Eldaah 
All  these  ivere  the  children  of  Keturah.  5. 
And  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  unto 
Isaac.  6.  But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concu¬ 
bines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his 
son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the 
east-country.  7.  And  these  are  the  days 
of  the  years  of  Abraham’s  life  which  he 
lived,  an  hundred  three  score  and  fifteen 
years.  8.  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
man,  and  full  of  years ;  and  was  gathered 
to  his  people.  9.  And  his  sons  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpe- 
lah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar 
the  Hittite,  which  is  before  Manure;  10 
The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  thp 
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Rons  of  Heth :  (here  was  Abraham  buried, 
and  Sarah  his  wife. 

Abraham  lived,  after  the  marriage  of  Isaac,  35 
years,  and  all  that  is  recorded  concerning  him  du¬ 
ring  that  time,  lies  here  in  a  very  few  verses;  we 
hear  no  more  of  God’s  extraordinary  appearances 
to  him,  or  trials  of  him;  for  all  the  days,  even  of 
the  best  and  greatest  saints,  are  not  eminent  days, 
some  slide  on  silently,  and  neither  come  nor  go  with 
observation;  such  were  these  last  days  of  Abraham. 
W e  have  here, 

I.  An  account  of  his  children  by  Keturali,  ano¬ 
ther  wife,  which  he  married  after  the  death  of  Sa¬ 
rah.  He  had  buried  Sarah,  and  married  Isaac,  the 
two  dear  companions  of  his  life,  and  was  now  soli¬ 
tary;  he  wanted  a  nurse,  his  family  wanted  a  go¬ 
verness,  and  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  thus 
alone;  he  therefore  marries  Keturah,  probably  the 
chief  of  his  maid-servants,  born  in  his  house,  or 
bought  with  money.  Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to 
old  age.  By  herilie  had  six  sons,  in  whom  the  pro¬ 
mise  made  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  his  posterity,  was  in  part  fulfilled,  which, 
it  is  likely,  he  had  an  eye  to  in  this  marriage.  The 
strength  he  received  by  the  promise,  still  remained 
in  him,  to  show  how  much  the  virtue  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  exceeds  the  power  of  nature. 

II.  The  disposition  which  Abraham  made  of  his 
estate,  v.  5,  6.  After  the  birth  of  these  sons,  he 
set  his  house  in  order,  with  prudence  and  justice. 
1.  He  made  Isaac  his  heir,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
in  justice  to  Sarah  his  first  ancl  principal  wife,  and 
to  Kebekah  who  married  Isaac  upon  the  assurance 
of  it,  ch.  24.  36.  In  this  all  which  he  settled  upon 
Isaac,  are  included,  perhaps  the  promise  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  the  entail  of  the  covenant.  Or,  God 
having  already  made  him  the  heir  of  the  promise, 
Abraham  therefore  made  him  heir  of  his  estate.  Our 
affection  and  gifts  should  attend  God’s.  2.  He  gave 
portions  to  the  rest  of  his  children,  both  tolshmael, 
though  at  first  he  was  sent  empty  away,  and  to  his 
sons  by  Keturah.  It  was  justice  to  provide  for  them ; 
parents  that  do  not  imitate  him  here  are  worse  than 
infidels.  It  was  prudence  to  settle  them  in  places 
distant  from  Isaac,  that  they  might  not  pretend  to 
divide  the  inheritance  with  him,  nor  be  any  way  a  I 
care  or  expense  to  him.  Observe,  He  did  this  ! 
while  he  yet  lived,  lest  it  should  not  have  been  done, 
or  not  so  well  done,  afterward.  Note,  In  many 
cases,  it  is  wisdom  for  men  to  make  their  own  hands 
their  executors,  and  what  they  find  to  do,  to  do  it 
while  they  live,  as  far  as  they  can.  The  sons  of 
the  concubines  were  sent  into  the  country  that  lay 
east  from  Canaan,  and  their  posterity  were  called 
the  children  of  the  east,  famous  for  their  numbers, 
Judg.  6.  5,  33.  Their  great  increase  was  the  fruit 
of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  God  would 
multiply  his  seed.  God,  in  dispensing  his  blessings, 
does  as  Abraham  did;  common  blessings  he  gives  to 
the  children  of  this  world,  as  to  the  sons  of  the  bond- 
woman;  but,  covenant  blessings  he  reserves  for  the 
heirs  of  promise.  All  that  he  has,  is  their’s,  for 
they  are  his  Isaac’s,  from  whom  the  rest  shall  be 
for  ever  separated. 

III.  1’he  age  and  death  of  Abraham,  v.  7,  8.  He 
lived  175  years;  just  100  years  after  he  came  to 
Canaan;  so  long  he  was  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
country.  Though  he  lived  long,  and  lived  well, 
though  he  did  good,  and  could  be  ill-spared,  yet  he 
died  at  last.  Observe  how  his  death  is  here  de¬ 
scribed.  1.  He  gave  ufi  the  ghost.  His  life  was 
not  extorted  from  him,  but  he  cheerfully  resigned 
it;  into  the  hands  of  the  Father  of  spirits  he  com¬ 
mitted  his  spirit.  2.  He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an 
old  man;  so  God  had  promised  him.  His  death  was 
his  discharge  from  the  burthens  of  his  age;  an  old 


man  would  not  so  live,  always:  it  was  also  the 
crown  of  the  glory  of  his  old  age.  3.  He  was  ful. 
of  years;  or  full  of  life,  (as’  it  might  be  supplied,) 
including  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life. 
He  did  not  live  till  the  world  was  weary  of  him,  but 
till  he  was  weary  of  the  world;  he  had  had  enough 
of  it,  and  desired  no  more,  Vixi  quantum  satis  est 
— I  have  lived  long  enough.  Seneca.  A  good  man, 
though  he  should  not  die  old,  dies  full  of  days,  satis¬ 
fied  with  living  here,  and  longing  to  live  in  a  better 
place.  4.  He  was  gathered  to  Ins  people.  His 
body  was  gathered  to  the  congregation  of  the  dead, 
and  his  soul  to  the  congregation  of  the  blessed. 
Note,  Death  gathers  us  to  our  people.  Those  that 
are  our  people  while  we  live,  whether  the  people 
of  God,  or  the  children  of  this  world,  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  death  will  gather  us. 

IV.  His  burial,  v.  9,  10.  Here  is  nothing  re¬ 
corded  of  the  pomp  or  ceremony  of  his  funeral; 
only  we  are  told,  1.  Who  buried  him;  His  sons 
Isaac  and  Ishmael.  It  was  the  last  office  of  respect 
they  had  to  pay  to  their  good  father.  Some  dis¬ 
tance  there  had  formerly  been  between  Isaac  and 
Ishmael;  but  it  seems  either  that  Abraham  had 
himself  brought  them  together  while  he  lived,  or, 
at  least,  that  his  death  reconciled  them.  2.  Where 
they  buried  him;  in  his  own  burying-place,  which 
he  had  purchased,  and  in  which  he  had  buried  Sa¬ 
rah.  Note,  Those  that  in  life  have  been  very  dear 
to  each  other,  may  not  only  innocently,  but  laudably 
desire  to  be  buried  together,  that  in  their  deaths 
they  may  not  be  divided,  and  in  token  of  their  hopes 
of  rising  together. 

1 1 .  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death 
of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his  son 
Isaac  •,  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well  La- 
hai-roi.  12.  Now  these  are  the  genera 
tions  of  Ishmael,  Abraham’s  son,  whom 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarah’s  hand-maid, 
bare  unto  Abraham.  13.  And  these  are 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  by  their 
names,  according  to  their  generations :  the 
first-born  of  Ishmael,  Nebajoth;  and  Kedar, 
and  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam.  14.  And  Mish¬ 
ina,  and  Dumah,  and  Massa,  15.  Hadar, 
and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  Kedemah: 
16.  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names  by  their  towns,  and 
by  their  castles ;  twelve  princes  according 
to  their  nations.  17.  And  these  are  the 
years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  an  hundred  and 
thirty  and  seven  years  :  and  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died ;  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people.  18.  And  they  dwelt,  from  Havilah 
unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thon  go- 
est  toward  Assyria  :  and  he  died  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  all  his  brethren. 

Immediately  after  the  account  of  Abraham’s 
death,  Moses  begins  the  story  of  Isaac,  (v.  11.)  and 
tells  us  where  he  dwelt,  and  how  remarkably  God 
blessed  him.  Note,  The  blessing  of  Abraham  did 
not  die  with  him,  but  survived  to  all  the  children 
of  the  promise.  But  he  presently  digresses  from 
the  story  of  Isaac,  to  give  a  short  account  of  Ish¬ 
mael,  forasmuch  as  he  also  was  a  son  of  Abraham, 
and  God  had  made  some  promises  concerning  him, 
which  it  was  requisite  we  should  know  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of. 

Observe  here  what  is  said, 

1.  Concerning  his  children;  he  had  twelve  sons. 
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twelve  princes  they  are  called,  (y.  16.)  heads  of 
families,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became  nations, 
distinct  tribes,  numerous,  and  very  considerable. 
They  peopled  a  very  large  continent  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Assyria,  called  Arabia.  The 
names  of  his  twelve  sons  are  recorded.  Midian 
and  Kedar  we  often  read  of  in  scripture.  And  some 
very  good  expositor;',  have  taken  notice  of  the  signi¬ 
fication  of  those  three  names  which  are  put  together, 
(v.  14.)  as  containing  good  advice  to  us  all,  Mish- 
ma,  Dumah,  and  Massa,  that  is,  hear,  keep,  silence, 
and  bear;  we  have  them  together  in  the  same  or¬ 
der,  Jam.  1.  19,  Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath.  The  posterity  of  Ishmael  had  not 
only  tents  in  the  fields,  wherein  they  grew  rich  in 
times  of  peace;  but  they  had  towns  and  castles,  (v. 

16. )  wherein  they  fortified  themselves  in  time  of 
war.  Now  the  number  and  strength  of  this  family 
were  the  fruit  of  the  promise  made  to  Hagar  con¬ 
cerning  Ishmael,  ch.  16.  10.  and  to  Abraham,  ch. 

17.  20.  and  21.  13.  Note,  Many  that  are  strangers 
to  the  covenants  of  promise,  yet  are  blessed  with 
outward  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  their  godly  an¬ 
cestors.  Wealth  and  riches  shall  be  in  their  house. 

2.  Concerning  himself;  here  is  an  account  of  his 
age;  he  lived  13 7  years,  (x>.  17.)  which  is  recorded, 
to  shbw  the  efficacy  of  Abraham’s  prayer  for  him, 
ch.  17.  18.  0  that  Ishmael  wight  live  before  thee! 

Here  is  an  account  too  of  his  death;  he  also  was 
gathered  to  his  people;  but  it  is  not  said  that  he  was 
full  of  days,  though  he  lived  to  so  great  an  age:  he 
was  not  so  weary  of  the  world,  nor  so  willing  to 
leave  it,  as  his  good  father  was.  Those  words,  he 
fell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  whether  they 
mean,  as  we  take  them,  he  died,  or  as  others,  his 
dot  fell,  are  designed  to  show  the  fulfilling  of  that 
word  to  Hagar,  ch.  16.  12,  He  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren,  that  is,  he  shall  flour¬ 
ish  and  be  eminent  among  them,  and  shall  hold  his 
own  to  the  last.  Or,  he  died  with  his  friends  about 
him,  which  is  comfortable. 

19.  And  these  are  the  generations  of 
Isaac,  Abraham’s  son :  Abraham  begat 
Isaac  :  20.  x\nd  Isaac  was  forty  years  old 

when  he  took  Rebekah  to  wife,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of  Padan-aram, 
the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian.  21.  And 
Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  barren  :  and  the  Lord  was 
entreated  of  him,  and  Rebekah  his  wife 
conceived.  22.  And  the  children  struggled 
together  within  her;  and  she  said,  If  it  be 
so,  why  am  I  thus  ?  And  she  went  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Lord.  23.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  her,  T  wo  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separa¬ 
ted  from  thy  bowels ;  and  the  one  people 
shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people  ; 
and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  24. 
And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered  were 
fulfilled,  behold,  there  were  twins  in  her 
womb.  25.  And  the  first  came  out  red, 
all  over  like  an  hairy  garment;  and  they 
called  his  name  Esau.  26.  And  after  that 
came  his  brother  out,  and  his  hand  took 
hold  <  >n  Esau’s  heel ;  and  his  name  was 
called  Jacob ;  and  Isaac  was  threescore 
years  old  when  she  bare  them.  27.  And 
the  boys  grew :  and  Esau  was  a  cunning 


hunter,  a  man  of  the  field;  and  Jacob  teas 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents.  28.  And 
Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his 
venison:  but  Rebekah  loved  Jacob. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah:  their 
entrance  -into  the  world  was  (which  is  not  usual) 
one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  their  story; 
nor  is  much  related  concerning  Isaac,  but  what  had 
reference  to  his  father  while  he  lived,  and  to  his 
sons  afterward.  For  Isaac  seems  not  to  have  been 
a  man  of  action,  nor  much  tried,  but  to  have  spent 
his  days  in  quietness  and  silence. 

Now  concerning  Jacob  and  Esau  we  are  told, 

I.  That  they  were  prayed  for;  their  parents,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  been  long  childless,  obtained  them  by 
prayer,  v.  20,  21,  Isaac  was  40  years  old  when  he 
was  married;  though  he  was  an  only  son,  and  the 
person  from  whom  the  promised  seed  was  to  come, 
yet  he  made  no  haste  to  marry.  He  was  60  years 
old  when  his  sons  were  born,  ( v .  26.)  so  that,  after 
he  was  married,  he  had  no  child  for  20  years. 
Note,  Though  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  pro¬ 
mise  is  always  sure,  yet  it  is  often  slow,  and  seems 
to  be  crossed  and  contradicted  by  Providence;  that 
the  faith  of  believers  may  be  tried,  their  patience 
exercised,  and  mercies  long  waited  for  may  be  the 
more  welcome  when  they  come.  While_this  mercy 
was  delayed,  Isaac  did  not  approach  to  a  hand¬ 
maid’s  bed,  as  Abraham  had  done,  and  Jacob  after¬ 
ward;  for  he  loved  Rebekah,  ch.  24.  67.  But,  1. 
He  prayed:  he  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife; 
though  God  had  promised  to  multiply  his  family, 
he  prayed  for  it.  For  God’s  promises  must  not  su¬ 
persede,  but  encourage  our  prayers,  and  be  improv¬ 
ed  as  the  ground  of  our  faith.  Though  he  had 
prayed  for  this  mercy  very  often,  and  had  continued 
his  supplication  many  years,  and  it  was  not  granted, 
yet  he  did  not  leave  off  praying  for  it:  for  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint,  (Luke  18. 
1.)  to  pray  without  ceasing,  and  knock  till  the  door 
be  opened.  He  prayed  for  his  wife;  some  read  it, 
with  his  wife.  Note,  Husbands  and  wives  should 
pray  together,  which  is  intimated  in  the  apostle’s 
caution,  that  their  prayers  be  not  hindered,  1  Pet. 
3.  7.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  Isaac,  at 
length,  took  his  wife  with  him  to  Mount  Moriah, 
where  God  had  promised  that  he  would  multiply 
Abraham’s  seed,  ch.  22.  17,  and  there  in  his  prayer 
with  her,  and  for  her,  pleaded  the  promise  made 
in  that  very  place.  2.  God  heard  his  prayer,  and 
was  entreated  of  him.  Note,  Children  are  the  gift 
of  God.  Those  that  continue  instant  in  prayer,  as 
Isaac  did,  shall  find  at  last  that  they  did  not  seek  in 
vain,  Isa.  45.  19. 

II.  That  they  were  prophesied  of  before  they 
were  born;  and  great  mysteries  were  wrapt  up  in 
the  prophecies  which  went  before  of  them,  v.  22, 
23.  Long  had  Isaac  prayed  for  a  son;  and  now  his 
wife  is  with  child  of  two,  to  recompense  him  for  his 
long  waiting.  Thus  God  often  outdoes  our  pray¬ 
ers,  and  gives  more  than  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think. 
Now  Rebekah  being  with  child  of  these  two  sons, 
observe  here, 

1.  How  she  was  perplexed  in  her  mind  concern¬ 
ing  her  present  case:  the  children  struggled  to¬ 
gether  within  her.  The  commotion  she  felt,  was 
altogether  extraordinary,  and  made  her  very  un¬ 
easy;  whether  she  was  apprehensive  that  the  birth 
would  be  her  death,  or  that  she  was  weary  of  the 
intestine  tumult,  or  that  she  suspected  it  to  be  an 
ill  omen,  it  seems  she  was  ready  to  wish  that  either 
she  had  not  been  with  child,  or  that  she  might  die 
immediately,  ancWiot  bring  forth  such  a  struggling 
brood.  If  it  be  so,  or,  since  it  is  so,  Why  am  i 
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thus?  Befoie,  the  want  of  children  was  her  trouble, 
n  w,  the  struggle  of  the  children  is  no  less  so. 
Note,  (1.)  The  comforts  we  are  most  desirous  of, 
are  sometimes  found  to  bring  along  with  them  more 
occasion  of  trouble  and  uneasiness  than  we  thought 
of;  vanity  being  written  upon  all  things  under  the 
sun,  God  thus  teaches  us  to  read  it.  (2. )  We  are 
too  apt  to  be  discontented  with  our  comforts,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uneasiness  that  attends  them.  We 
know  not  when  we  are  pleased;  we  know  neither 
how  to  want,  nor  how  to  abound.  This  straggle 
between  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  womb,  represents 
the  straggle  that  is  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of.  Satan,  [1.]  In  the  world;  the 
seed  of  the  woman,’  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent, 
have  been  contending  ever  since  the  enmity  was 
put  between  them,  ch.  3.  15.  and  it  has  occasioned 
a  constant  uneasiness  among  men.  Christ  himself 
came  to  send  fire  on  earth ,  and  this  division,  Luke 
12.  49,  51.  But  let  not  this  be  an  offence  to  us.  A 
holy  war  is  better  than  the  peace  of  the  Devil’s  pa¬ 
lace.  [2.]  In  the  hearts  ol  believers;  no  sooner  is 
Christ  lormed  in  the  soul,  than  immediately  there 
begins  a  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
Gal.  5.  17.  The  stream  is  not  turned  without  a 
mighty  struggle,  which  yet  ought  not  to  discourage 
us.  It  is  better  to  have  a  conflict  with  sin,  than 
tamely  to  submit  to  it. 

2.  What  course  she  took  for  her  relief.  She  went 
to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  Some  think  Melchizedek 
was  now  consulted  as  an  oracle,  or,  perhaps  some 
Urim  or  Tera/ihim  were  now  used  to  inquire  of  God 
by,  as  afterward  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment. 
Note,  The  word  and  prayer,  by  both  which  we 
now  inquire  of  the  Lord,  give  great  relief  to  those 
that  are,  upon  any  account,  perplexed.  It  is  an  ease 
to  the  mind  to  spread  our  case  before  the  Lord,  and 
ask  counsel  at  his  mouth,  Go  into  the  sanctuary,  Ps. 
73.  17. 

3.  The  information  given  her  upon  her  inquiry, 

which  expounded  the  mystery.  Two  nations  are 
in  thy  womb,  v.  23.  She  was  now  big,  not  only 
with  two  children,  but  two  nations,  which  should 
not  only  in  their  manners  and  dispositions  greatly 
differ  from  each  other,  but  in  their  interests,  clash 
and  contend  with  each  other;  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  should  be,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the 
younger,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  subjection  of  the 
Edomites  for  many  ages,  to  the  house  of  David,  till 
they  revolted,  2  Chron.  21.  8.  Observe  here,  (1.) 
That  God  is  a  free  Agent  in  dispensing  his  grace;  it 
is  his  prerogative  to  make  a  difference  between 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  themselves  done  either 
good  or  evil.  This  the  Apostle  infers  from  hence, 
Rom.  9.  12.  (2.)  That  in  the  struggle  between 

grace  and  con-uption  in  the  soul,  grace,  the  younger, 
shall  certainly  get  the  upper  hand  at  last. 

III.  That  when  they  were  born,  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  them,  which  served  to 
confirm  what  had  been  foretold,  ( v .  23.)  was  a  pre¬ 
sage  of  the  accomplishment  cf  it,  and  served  greatly 
to  illustrate  the  type. 

1.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  their  bodies, 
u.  25.  Esau,  when  he  was  bom,  was  rough  and 
hairy,  as  if  he  had  been  already  a  grown  man; 
whence  he  had  his  name  Esau,  made,  reared  alrea¬ 
dy.  This  was  an  indication  of  a  very  strong  consti¬ 
tution,  and  gave  cause  to  suspect  that  he  would  be  a 
very  robust,  daring,  active,  man.  But  Jacob  was 
smooth  and  tender,  as  other  children.  Note,  (1.)  The 
difference  of  men’s  capacities,  and  consequently  of 
their  condition  in  the  world,  arises  very  much  from 
the  difference  of  their  natural  constitution;  some  are 
plainly  designed  by  nature  for  activity  and  honour, 
others  as  manifestly  marked  for. obscurity.  This 
instance  of  the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  kingdom  of 
piovidence,  may  perhaps  help  to  reconcile  us  to  the 


doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  (2.)  It  is  God’s  usual  way  to  choose  the 
weak  things  of  the  world,  and  to  pass  by  the  migh 
ty,  1.  Cor.  1.  26,  27. 

2.  There  was  a  manifest  contest  in  their  births; 
Esau,  the  stronger,  came  out  first;  but  Jacob’s  hand 
took  hold  on  his  heel,  v.  26.  This  signified,  (1.) 
Jacob’s  pursuit  of  the  birth-right  and  blessing;  from 
the  first,  he  reached  forth  to  have  catched  hold  of  it, 
and  if  possible,  to  have  prevented  his  brother.  (2. ) 
His  prevailing  for  it  at  last;  that,  in  process  of  time, 
he  should  undermine  his  brother,  and  gain  his  point 
This  passage  is  referred  to,  Hos.  12.  3,  and  from 
hence  he  had  his  name  Jacob,  a  suf/danter. 

3.  They  were  very  unlike  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds,  and  the  way  of  living  they  chose,  v-  27. 
They  soon  appeared  to  be  of  very  cliff erent  disposi¬ 
tions.  (1.)  lisau  was  a  man  for  this  world;  a  man 
addicted  to  his  sports,  for  he  was  a  hunter,  and  a 
man  that  knew  how  to  live  by  his  wits,  for  he  was  a 
cunning  hunter;  recreation  was  his  business,  he  stu¬ 
died  the  art  of  it,  and  spent  all  his  time  in  it-  He 
never  loved  a  book,  nor  cared  for  being  within  doors, 
but  he  was  aman  of  the  field;  like  Nimrod  and  Ish- 
mael,  all  for  the  game,  and  never  well  but  when  he 
was  upon  the  stretch  in  pursuit  of  it;  in-  short,  he  set 
up  for  a  gentleman,  and  a  soldier.  (2.)  Jacob  was 
a  man  for  the  other  world;  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a 
statesman,  nor  did  he  affect  to  look  great,  but  he  was 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents  ;  an  honest  man  that 
always  meant  well,  and  dealt  fairly,  that  preferred 
the  true  delights  of  solitude  and  retirement,  to  all 
the  pretended  pleasure  of  busy  noisy  sports:  he 
dwelt  in  tents,  [  1.  ]  As  a  shepherd.  He  was  attached 
to  that  safe  and  silent  employment  of  keeping  sheep, 
to  which  also  he  bred  up  his  children,  ch.  46.  34. 
Or,  [2.]  as  a  student.  He  frequented  the  tents  of 
Melchizedek,  or  Heber,  as  some  understand  it,  t; 
be  taught  by  them  divine  things.  And  this  was  that 
son  of  Isaac,  on  whom  the  covenant  was  entailed. 

4.  Their  interest  in  the  affections  of  their  parents 

was  likewise  different.  They  had  but  these  twi 
children,  and  it  seems,  one  was  the  father’s  darling, 
and  the  other  the  mother’s,  v.  28.  (1.)  Isaac, 

though  he  was  not  a  stirring  man  himself,  (for  when 
he  went  into  the  fields,  he  went  to  meditate  and  pray, 
not  to  hunt,)  yet  he  loved  to  have  his  son  active. 
Esau  knew  how  to  please  him,  and  showed  a  great 
respect  for  hint,  by  treating  him  often  with  venison, 
which  gained  him  the  affections  of  the  good  old  man, 
and  won  upon  him  more  than  one  would  have 
thought.  (2. )  Rebekah  was  mindful  of  the  oracle 
of  God,  which  had  given  the  preference  to  Jacob, 
and  therefore  she  preferred  him  in -her  1  we.  And  if 
it  be  lawful  for  parents  to  make  a  difference  between 
their  children  upon  any  account,  doubtless  Rebekah 
was  in  the  right,  that  loved  him  whom  God  loved. 

29.  And  Jacob  sod  pottage  :  And  Esau 
came  from  the  field,  and  he  tons  faint :  30. 

And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  feed  me,  I  pray 
thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage  ;  for  1  av 
faint :  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom. 
31.  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  tin 
birth-right.  32.  And  Esau  said,  Behold,  1 
am  at  the  point  to  die:  and  what  profit  shall 
this  birth-right  do  to  me  '/  33.  And  Jacob 

said,  Swear  to  me  this  day,  and  he  sware 
unto  him  :  and  he  sold  his  birth-right  unto 
Jacob.  34.  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread 
and  pottage  of  lentiles  ;  and  he  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way :  thus 
Esau  despised  his  birth-right. 
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We  have  here  a  bargain  made  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  about  the  birth-right,  which  was  Esau’s  by 
providence,  but  Jacob’s  by  promise.  It  was  a  spir¬ 
itual  privilege,  including  the  excellency  of  dignity, 
and  the  excellency  of  power-,  as  well  as  the  double 
portion,  ch.  49.  3.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  birth¬ 
right  as  had  then  the  blessing  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
entail  of  the  promise.  Now  see, 

I.  Jacob’s  pious  desire  of  the  birth-right,  which 
yet  he  sought  to  obtain  by  indirect  courses,  not 
agreeable  to  his  character  as  a  plain  man.  It  was 
not  out  of  pride  or  ambition  that  he  coveted  the 
birth-right,  but  with  an  eye  to  spiritual  blessings, 
which  he  had  got  well-acquainted  with  in  his  tents, 
while  Esau  had  lost  the  scent  of  them  in  the  field. 
For  this,  he  is  to  be  commended,  that  he  coveted 
earnestly  the  best  gifts;  yet  in  this  he  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified,  that  he  took  advantage  of  his  brother’s  neces¬ 
sity,  to  make  him  a  very  hard  bargain,  v.  31,  Sell 
me  this  clcnj  thy  birth-right.  Prq^ably,  there  had 
formerly  been  some  communication  between  them 
about  this  matter,  and  then  it  was  not  so  great  a  sur¬ 
prise  upon  Esau  as  here  it  seems  to  be;  and,  it  may 
be,  Esau  had  sometimes  spoken  slightly  of  the  birth¬ 
right  and  its  appurtenances,  which  encouraged  Ja¬ 
cob  to  make  this  proposal  to  him.  And  if  so,  Jacob 
is  in  some  measure,  excusable  in  what  he  did  to  gain 
his  point.  Note,  plain  men,  that  have  their  conver¬ 
sation  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  and  without 
worldly  wisdom,  are  often  found  wisest  of  all  for 
their  souls  and  eternity.  Those  are  wise  indeed, 
that  are  wise  for  another  world.  Jacob’s  wisdom 
appeared  in  two  things.  1.  That  he  chose  the  ex¬ 
act  time;  took  the  opportunity  when  it  offered  itself, 
and  did  not  let  it  slip.  2.  That  having  made  the 
bargain,  he  made  it  sure,  and  got  it  confirmed  by 
Esau’s  oath,  Swear  to  me  this  day,  v.  33.  He  took 
Esau  when  he  was  in  the  mind,  and  would  not  leave 
him  a  power  of  revocation.  In  a  case  of  this  nature, 
it  is  good  to  be  sure. 

II.  Esau’s  profane  contempt  of  the  birth-right, 
and  the  foolish  sale  he  made  of  it.  He  is  called  pro¬ 
fane  Esau  for  it,  Heb.  12.  16,  because,  for  one  mor¬ 
sel  of  meat,  he  sold  his  birth-right ;  as  dear  a  morsel 
as  ever  was  eaten  since  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  he 
lived  to  regret  it,  when  it  was  too  late.  Never  was 
there  such  a  foolish  bargain  as  that  which  Esau  now 
made;  and  yet  he  valued  himself  upon  his  policy, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  cunning-man;  and  per¬ 
haps  had  often  bantered  his  brother  Jacob  as  a  weak 
and  simple  man.  Note.  1.  There  are  those  that 
are  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  cunning  hunters 
that  can  out-wit  others  and  draw  them  into  their 
snares,  and  yet  are  themselves  imposed  upon  by  Sa¬ 
tan’s  wiles,  and  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  2. 
God  often  chooses  the  foolish  things  of  the  world, 
by  them  to  confound  the  wise.  Plain  Jacob  makes 
a  fool  of  cunning  Esau.  Observe  the  instances  of 
Esau’s  folly. 

(1.)  His  appetite  was  very  strong,  v.  29,  30.  Poor 
Jacob  had  got  some  bread  and  pottage  (v.  34,)  for 
his  dinner,  and  was  sitting  down  to  it  contentedly 
enough,  without  venison;  when  Esau  came  from 
hunting,  hungry  and  weary,  and  perhaps  had  caught 
nothing.  And  now  Jacob’s  pottage  pleased  his  eye 
better  than  ever  his  game  had  done.  Give  me  (says 
he)  sine  of  that  red,  that  red,  as  it  is  in  the  original; 
it  suited  his  own  colour,  v.  25,  and,  in  reproach  to 
him,  for  this  he  was  ever  afterward  called  Edom, 
Red.  Nay,  it  should  seem,  he  was  so  faint,  that  he 
could  not  feed  himself,  nor  had  he  a  servant  at  hand 
to  help  him,  but  entreats  his  brother  to  feed  him. 
Note,  [1.]  Those  that  addict  themselves  to  sport, 
weary  themselves  for  very  vanity,  Hab.  2.  13. 
They  might  do  the  most  needful  business,  and  gain 
the  greatest  advantages,  with  half  the  pains  they 
take,  and  half  the  perils  they  run,  in  pursuit  of  their 


foolish  ,  leasures.  [2.]  Those  that  work  with  qua  t- 
ness,  are  more  constantly  and  comfortably  provided 
for,  than  those  that  hunt  with  noise :  bread  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  the  wise, but  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good,  verily  they  shall  be  fed,  fed  with  daily  bread; 
not  as  Esau,  sometimes  feasting,  and  sometimes  faint 
ing.  [3.]  The  gratifying  of  the  sensual  appetite, 
is  that  which  ruins  thousands  of  precious  souls- 
surely  if  Esau  was  hungry  and  faint,  he  might  have 
got  a  meal’s  meat  cheaper  than  at  the  expense  of  his 
birth-right;  but  he  was  unaccountably  fond  of  the 
colour  of  this  pottage,  and  could  not  deny  himself 
the  satisfaction  of  a  mess  of  it,  whatever  it  cost  him. 
Never  better  can  come  of  it,»when  men’s  hearts 
walk  after  their  eyes,  Job  31.  7,  and  when  they  serve 
their  own  bellies:  therefore,  Look  not  thou  upon  the 
wine,  or,  as  Esau,  upon  the  pottage,  when  if  is  red, 
when  it  gives  that  colour  in  the  cup,  in  the  dish, 
which  is  most  inviting,  Prov.  23.  31.  If  we  use  our¬ 
selves  to  deny  ourselves,  we  break  the  force  of  most 
temptations. 

(2.)  His  reasoning  was  very  weak,  v.  32,  Behold 
I  am  at  the  point  to  die  ;  and  if  he  were,  would  no¬ 
thing  serve  to  keep  him  alive  but  this  pottage  ?  It 
the  famine  were  now  in  the  land,  (ch.  26.  1.  j  as  Hr. 
Lightfoot  conjectures,  we  cannot  suppose  Isaac  so 
poor,  or  Rebekah  so  bad  a  house-keeper,  but  that 
he  might  have  been  supplied  with  food  convenient, 
other  ways,  and  might  have  saved  his  birth-right; 
but  his  appetite  has  the  mastery  of  him,  he  is  in  a 
longing  condition,  nothing  will  please  him  but  this 
red,  this  red  pottage,  and  to  palliate  his  desire,  he 
pretends  he  is  at  the  point  to  die;  if  it  had  been  so, 
was  it  not  better  for  him  to  die  in  honour  than  to  live 
in  disgrace;  to  die  under  a  blessing  than  to  live  un¬ 
der  a  curse  ?  The  birth-right  was  typical  of  spir¬ 
itual  privileges,  those  of  the  church  of  the  first-born. 
Esau  was  now  tried  how  he  would  value  them,  and. 
he  shows  himself  sensible  only  of  present  griev¬ 
ances;  may  he  but  get  relief  against  them,  he  cares 
not  for  his  birth-right.  Naboth  wasbetter  principled, 
who  would  lose  his  life  rather  than  sell  his  vineyard, 
because  his  part  in  the  earthly  Canaan  signified  his 
partin  the  heavenly,  1  Kings  21.  3.  [l."|  If  we  look 
on  Esau’s  birth-right  as  only  a  temporal  advantage, 
what  he  said,  had  something  of  truth  in  it,  namely, 
that  our  worldly  enjoyments,  even  those  that  we  are 
most  fond  of,  will  stand  us  in  no  stead  in  a  dying  hour, 
Ps.  49.  6  . .  8.  They  will  not  put  by  the  stroke  of 
death,  nor  ease  the  pangs,  nor  remove  the  sting;  yet 
Esau,  who  set  up  for  a  gentleman,  should  have  had 
a  greater  and  more  noble  spirit,  than  to  sell  even 
such  an  honour  a  cheap  bargain.  [2.]  But  being  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  his  undervaluing  of  it  was  the 
greatest  profaneness  imaginable.  Note,  It  is  egre¬ 
gious  folly  to  part  with  cur  interest  in  God,  and 
Christ,  and  Heaven,  for  the  riches,  honours  and 
pleasures  of  this  world;  as  bad  a  bargain  as  he  that 
sold  a  birth-l  ight  for  a  dish  of  broth. 

(3. )  Repentance  was  hid  from  his  eyes,  v.  34,  He 
did  eat  and  di-ink,  pleased  his  palate,  satisfied 
his  cravings,  blessed  himself  when  he  thought  what 
a  good  meal’s  meat  he  had  had,  and  then  carelessly 
rose  up  and  went  his  way,  without  any  serious  re 
flections  upon  the  bad  bargain  he  had  made,  oi 
any  show  of  regret:  thus  Esau  despised  his  birth¬ 
right;  he  used  no  means  at  all  to  get  the  bargain 
revoked;  made  no  appeal  to  his  father  about  it,  nor 
proposed  to  his  brother  to  compound  the  matter; 
but  the  bargain  which  his  necessity  had  made,  (sup¬ 
posing  it  were  so,)  his  profaneness  confirmed  ex  post 
facto — a  fter  the  deed  ;  and  by  his  subsequent  neglect 
and  contempt,  he  did,  as  it  were,  acknowledge  a 
fine,  and  by  justifying  himself  in  what  he  had  done, 
he  put  the  bargain  past  recall.  Note,  People  areru- 
ined,  not  so  much  by  doing  what  is  amiss,  as  by  doing 
it  and  not  repenting  of  it,  doing  it  and  standing  to  it 
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in  this  cnapter,  we  have,  I.  Isaac  in  adversity,  by  reason  of 
a  famine  in  the  land,  which  1.  Obliges  him  to  change  his 
quarters,  v,  1.  But,  2.  God  visits  him  with  direction 
and  comfort,  v.  2 . .  5.  3.  He  foolishly  denies  his  wife,  be¬ 
ing  in  distress,  and  is  reproved  for  it  by  Abimelech,  v.  6 
.  .11.  II.  Isaac  in  prosperity,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
him,  v.  12  . .  14.  And  I.  The  Philistines  were  envious  at 
him,  v.  14.  .  17.  2.  He  continued  industrious  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  v.  18  .  .  23.  3.  God  appeared  to  him,  and  encoura¬ 
ged  him,  and  he  devoutly  acknowledged  God,  v.  24,  23. 
4.  The  Philistines,  at  length,  made  court  to  him,  and  made 
a  covenant  with  him,  v.  26  .  .  33.  5.  The  disagreeable 
marriage  of  his  son  Esau  was  an  allay  to  the  comfort  of 
his  prosperity,  v.  34,  35. 

LAND  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  be- 
side  the  first  famine  that  was  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  And  Isaac  went  unto  Abime¬ 
lech  king  of  the  Philistines  unto  Gerar.  2. 
And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and  said, 
Go  not  down  into  Egypt ;  dwell  in  the  land 
which  I  shall  tell  thee  of :  3.  Sojourn  in  this 
land,  and  1  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless 
thee;  for  unto  thee, and  unto  thy  seed,  1  will  give 
all  these  countries,  and  I  will  perform  the  oath 
which  1  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father ;  4. 
And  1  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy  seed 
all  these  countries ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;  5.  Be¬ 

cause  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and 
kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my 
statutes,  and  my  laws. 

Here, 

I.  Go<l  tried  Isaac,  by  providence;  Isaac  had  been 
trained  up  in  a  believing  dependence  upon  the  di¬ 
vine  grant  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  him  and  his 
heirs;  yet  now  that  there  is  a  famine  in  the  land,  v. 
1,  what  shall  he  think  of  the  promise,  when  the  pro¬ 
mised  land  will  not  find  him  bread?  Is  such  a  grant 
worth  accepting,  upon  such  terms,  and  after  so  long 
a  time?  Yes,  Isaac  will  still  cleave  to  the  covenant; 
and  the  less  valuable  Canaan  in  itself  seems  to  be, 
the  better  he  is  taught  to  value  it,  1.  As  a  token  of 
God’s  everlasting  kindness  to  him ;  and  2.  As  a  type 
of  heaven’s  everlasting  blessedness.  Note,  The  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  of  God’s  promises  cannot  be  lessened 
in  a  believer’s  eye  by  any  cross  providences. 

II.  He  directed  him  under  this  trial  by  his  word. 
Isaac  finds  himself  straitened  by  the  scarcity  of  j 
provisions;  somewhither  he  must  go  for  supply;  it 
should  seem,  he  intends  for  Egypt,  whither  his 
father  went  in  the  like  strait,  but  he  takes  Gerar  in 
his  way,  full  of  thoughts,  no  doubt,  which  way  he 
had  best  steer  his  course,  till  God  graciously  ap- 

eared  to  hint,  and  determined  him,  abundantly  to 
is  satisfaction. 

1.  God  bid  him  stay  where  he  was,  and  not  go 
down  into  Egypt,  v.  2,  3.  Sojourn  in  this  land: 
there  was  a  famine  in  Jacob’s  days,  and  God  bid 
hi  m  go  down  into  Egypt,  ch.  46.  3,  4;  a  famine  in 
Isaac's  days,  and  God  bid  him  not  to  go  down;  a  fa¬ 
mine  in  Abraham' s  days,  and  God  left  him  to  his 
liberty,  directing  him  neither  way;  this  variety  in 
the  divine  procedure  (considering  that  Egypt  was 
always  a  place  of  trial  and  exercise  to  God’s  peo¬ 
ple)  some  ground  upon  the  different  characters  of 
these  three  patriarchs.  Abraham  was  a  man  of 
very  high  attainments,  and  intimate  communion 
with  God;  and  to  him  all  places  and  conditions  were  j 
alike.  Isaac  was  a  very  good  man,  but  not  cut  out  i 
for  hardship;  therefore  he  is  forbidden  to  go  to  I 


Egypt  Jacob  was  inured  to  difficulties,  strong, 
and  patient;  and  therefore  he  must  go  down  into 
Egypt,  that  the  trial  of  his  faith  might  be  to  praise, 
and.  honour,  and  glory.  Thus  God  proportions 
his  people’s  trials  to  their  strength. 

2.  He  promised  to  be  with  him,  and  bless  him,  v. 

3.  As  we  may  go  any-whither  with  comfort,  when 
God’s  blessing  goes  with  us;  so  we  may  stay  an) 
where  contentedly,  if  that  blessing  rest  upon  us. 

3.  He  renewed  the  covenant  with  him,  which 
had  so  often  been  made  with  Abraham,  repeating 
and  ratifying  the  promises  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  a 
numerous  issue,  and  the  Messiah,  v.  3,  4.  Note, 
Those  that  must  live  by  faith,  have  need  often  to 
review,  and  repeat  to  themselves,  the  promises 
they  are  to  live  upon,  especially  when  they  are 
called  to  any  instance  of  suffering  or  self-denial. 

4.  He  recommended  to  him  the  good  example  of 
his  father’s  obedience,  as  that  which  had  preserved 
the  entail  of  the  covenant  in  his  family,  v.  5, 
Abraham  obeyed  my  -voice ,  “  Do  thou  do  so  too,  and 
the  promise  shall  be  sure  to  thee.”  Abraham’s 
obedience  is  here  celebrated,  to  his  honour;  for  by 
it  he  obtained  a  good  report  both  with  God  and 
men.  A  great  variety  of  words  is  here  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  di\ine  will,  to  which  Abraham  was  obe¬ 
dient,  my  voice,  my  charge,  my  commandments, 
my  statutes,  and  my  laws,  which  may  intimate  that 
Abraham’s* obedience  was  universal;  he  obeyed  the 
original  laws  of  nature,  the  revealed  laws  of  divine 
worship,  particularly  that  of  circumcision,  and  all 
the  extraordinary  precepts  God  gave  him,  as  that 
of  quitting  his  country,  and  that  (which  some  think 
is  more  especially  referred  to)  ot  the  offering  up  of 
his  son,  which  Isaac  himself  had  reason  enough  to 
remember.  Note,  Those  only  shall  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  comfort  of  God’s  covenant  with  their  godly 
parents,  that  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  obedience. 

6.  And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar :  7.  And 

the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of  his  wife  ; 
and  he  said,  She  is  my  sister :  for  he  feared 
to  say,  She  is  my  wife  ;  lest,  said  he,  the  men 
of  the  place  should  kill  me  for  Rebekah,  be¬ 
cause  she  ivas  fair  to  look  upon.  8.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  had  been  there  a 
long  time,  that  Abimelech  king  of  the  Phi¬ 
listines,  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw, 
and,  behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Rebe¬ 
kah  his  wife.  9.  And  Abimelech  called 
Isaac,  and  said,  Behold,  of  a  surety  she  is 
thy  wife :  and  how  saidst  thou,  She  is  my 
sister  ?  And  Isaac  said  unto  him,  Because 
I  said,  lest  1  die  for  her.  10.  And  Abime¬ 
lech  said,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto 
us?  one  of  the  people  might  lightly  have 
lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou  shouldest  have 
brought  guiltiness  upon  us.  11.  And  Abi¬ 
melech  charged  all  his  people,  saying,  He 
that  toucheth  this  man  or  his  wife,  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

Isaac  had  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  going 
into  Egypt,  and  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision, 
sets  up  Ids  staff  in  Gerar,  the  country  in  which  he 
was  born,  x'.  6.  yet  there  he  enters  into  temptation, 
the  same  temptation  that  his  good  father  had  been 
once  and  again  surprised  and  overcome  by,  namely, 
to  deny  his  wife,  and  to  give  out  that  she  was  his 
sister.  Observe, 

1.  How  he  sinned,  v  7.  Because  his  wife  was 
handsome,  he  fancied  the  Philistines  would  find 
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collie  way  or  other  to  take  him  off,  that  some  of 
them  might  marry  her;  and  therefore  she  must 
pass  for  his  sister. '  It  is  an  unaccountable  thing, 
that  both  these  great  and  good  men  should  be 
guiltv  of  so  strange  a  piece  of  dissimulation,  by 
which  they  so  much  exposed  both  their  own  and 
their  wives’  reputation.  But  we  see,  (1.)  That 
very  good  men  have  sometimes  been  guilty  of  very 
great  faults  and  follies.  Let  those  therefore  that 
stand,  take  heed  lest  they  fall,  and  those  that  are 
fallen,  not  despair  of  being  helped  up  again.  We 
see,  (2.)  That  there  is  an  aptness  in  us  to  imitate 
even  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  those  we 
have  a  value  for;  we  have  need  therefore  to  keep 
our  foot,  lest,  while  we  aim  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
good  men,  we  sometimes  tread  in  their  by- steps. 

2.  How  he  was  detected,  and  the  cheat  discovered 
by  the  king  himself.  Abimelech  (not  the  same 
that  was  in  Abraham’s  days,  ch.  20,  for  this  was 
near  100  years  after  that)  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Philistine  kings,  as  Cxsar  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors:  he  saw  Isaac  more  familiar  and  pleasant 
with  Rebekah  than  lie  knew  he  would  be  with  his 
sister;  (in  8.)  he  saw  him  sporting  with  her,  or 
laughing;  it  is  the  same  word  with  that  from  which 
Isaac  had  his  name;  he  was  rejoicing  with  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  Prov.  5.  18.  It  becomes  those  in  that 
relation  to  be  pleasant  with  one  another,  as  those 
that  are  pleased  with  one  another.  No  where, 
may  a  man  more  allow  himself  to  be  innocently 
merry,  than  with  his  own  wife  and  children.  Abi¬ 
melech  charged  him  with  the  fraud,  ( v .  9. )  showed 
him  how  frivolous  his  excuse  was,  and  what  might 
nave  been  the  bad  consequences  of  it;  (v.  10.)  and 
then,  to  convince  him  how  groundless  and  unjust  his 
jealousy  of  them  was,  took  him  and  his  family 
under  his  particular  protection,  forbidding  any  in¬ 
jury  to  be  done  to  him  or  his  wife,  upon  pain  of 
death,  v.  11.  Note,  (1.)  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for 
a  moment.  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  time;  and  in 
time,  it  will  out.  (2.)  One  sin  is  often  the  inlet  to 
many,  and  therefore  the  beginnings  of  sin  ought  to 
be  avoided.  (3.)  The  sins  of  professors  shame 
them  before  those  that  are  without.  (4.)  God  can 
make  those  that  are  incensed  against  his  people, 
though  there  may  be  some  colour  of  cause  for  it,  to 
know  that  it  is  at  their  peril,  if  they  do  them  any 
hurt.  See  Ps.  105.  14,  15. 

12.  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and 
received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred  fold  : 
and* the  Lord  blessed  him:  13.  And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and 
grew  until  he  became  very  great.  14.  For 
he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  possession 
of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants:  and 
the  Philistines  envied  him.  15.  For  all  the 
wells  which  his  father’s  servants  had  digged 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  the  Phi¬ 
listines  had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them 
with  earth.  16.  And  Abimelech  said  unto 
Isaac,  Go  from  ns ;  for  thou  art  much  migh¬ 
tier  than  we.  17.  And  Isaac  departed 
thence,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  dwelt  there.  18.  And  Isaac 
digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they 
had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his 
father ;  for  the  Philistines  had  stopped  them 
after  the  death  of  Abraham  :  and  he  called 
their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his 
father  had  called  them.  19.  And  Isaac’s 


servants  digged  irr  the  valley,  and  fount! 
there  a  well  of  springing  water.  20.  And 
the  herdmen  of  Gerar  did  strive  with  Isaac’s 
herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is  our’s :  and 
he  called  the  name  of  the  well  Esek  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  strove  with  him.  21.  And  they 
digged  another  well,  and  strove  for  that 
also:  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Sitnah. 
22.  And  he  removed  from  thence,  and  dig¬ 
ged  another  well ;  and  for  that  they  strove 
not :  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Reho- 
both  ;  and  he  said,  For  now  the  Lord  hath 
made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful 
in  the  land.  23.  And  he  went  up  from 
thence  to  Beer-sheba.  24.  And  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  the  same  night,  and 
said,  I  mn  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father: 
fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  bless 
thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my  servant 
Abraham’s  sake.  25.  And  he  budded  an 
altar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there:  and 
there  Isaac’s  servants  digged  a  well. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  The  tokens  of  God’s  good  will  to  Isaac;  he 
blessed  him,  and  prospered  him,  and  made  all 
that  he  had,  to  thrive  under  his  hands.  1.  His 
corn  multiplied  strangely,  v.  12.  He  had  no  land 
of  His  own,  but  took  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
sowed  it;  and  (be  it  observed  for  the  encouragement 
of  poor  tenants,  that  occupy  other  people’s  lands, 
and  are  honest  and  industrious)  God  blessed  him 
with  a  great  increase.  He  reaped  an  hundred 
fold;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  time;  it  was  that  same  year,  when  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land;  while  others  scarcely  reaped  at 
all,  he  reaped  thus  plentifully.  See  Isa.  65.  13, 
My  sei~vants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry,  Ps. 
37.  19,  In  the  days  of  famine,  they  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied.  2.  His  cattle  also  increased,  v.  14  And 
then,  3.  He  had  great  store  of  seri’ants,  whom  he 
employed  and  maintained.  Note,  Jls  goods  are 
increased,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them,  Eccl. 
5.  11. 

II.  The  tokens  of  the  Philistines’  ill-will  to  him: 

they  envied  him,  v.  14.  It  is  an  instance,  1.  Of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  that  the  more  men  have  of  it, 
the  more  they  are  envied,  and  exposed  to  censure 
and  injury.  Who  can  stand  before  envy?  Prov.  27. 
4.  See  Eccl.  4.  4.  2.  Of  the  corruption  of  nature; 

for  that  is  a  bad  principle  indeed,  which  makes 
men  grieve  at  the  good  of  others;  as  if  it  must  needs 
be  ill  with  me,  because  it  is  well  with  my  neigh¬ 
bour.  (1.)  They  had  already  shorted  their  ill-will 
to  his  family,  by  stopping  up  the  wells  which  his 
father  had  digged,  v.  15.  This  was  sfiitefutn / 
done;  because  they  had  not  flocKs  of  their  own  to 
water  at  these  wells,  they  would  not  leave  them  for 
the  use  of  others;  so  absurd  a  thing  is  malice.  And 
it  was  perfidiously  done;  contrary  to  the  covenant 
of  friendship  they  had  made  with  Abraham,  ch.  21. 
31,32.  No  bonds  will  hold  ill-nature.  (2.)  They 
expelled  him  out  of  their  country,  v.  16,  17.  The 
king  of  Geuar  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  jealous 
eye.  Isaac’s  house  was  like  a  court,  and  his  riches 
and  retinue  eclipsed  Abimelecli’s;  and  therefore  hi 
must  go  further  off:  they  were  weary  of  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  because  they  saw  that  the  Lord  blessed 
him;  whereas,  for  that  reason,  they  should  the 
rather  have  courted  his  stay,  that  they  also  might 
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be  blessed  for  his  sake.  Isaac  does  not  insist  upon 
the  bargain  he  had  made  with  them  for  the  lands 
he  held,'  nor  upon  his  occupying  and  improving  of 
them,  nor  does  he  offer  to  contest  with  them  by 
force,  though  he  was  become  very  great;  but  very 
peaceably  departs  thence  further  from  the  royal 
city,  and  perhaps  to  a  part  of  the  country  less  fruit¬ 
ful.  Note,  We  should  deny  ourselves  both  in  our 
rights  and  in  our  conveniences,  rather  than  quarrel  : 
a  wise  and  a  good  man  will  rather  retire  into  obscu¬ 
rity,  like  Isaac  here  into  a  valley,  than  sit  high,  to 
be  the  butt  of  envy  and  ill-will. 

III.  His  constancy  and  continuance  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  still. 

1.  He  kept  up  his  husbandry,  and  continued  in¬ 
dustrious  to  find  wells  of  water,  and  to  fit  them  for 
his  use,  v.  18,  Lfc.  Though  he  was  grown  very 
rich,  yet  he  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  about  the  state 
of  his  flocks,  and  still  looked  well  to  his  herds; 
when  men  grow  great,  they  must  take  heed  of 
thinking  themselves  too  big  and  too  high  for  their 
business.  Though  he  was  driven  from  the  conve¬ 
niences  he  had  had,  and  could  not  follow  his  hus¬ 
bandry  with  the  same  ease  and  advantage  as  before, 

et  he  set  himself  to  make  the  best  of  the  country 

e  was  come  into,  which  it  is  every  man’s  prudence 
to  do.  Observe,  (1.)  He  opened  the  wells  that  his 
father  had  digged,  (v.  18. )  and,  out  of  respect  to 
his  father,  called  them  by  the  same  names  that  he 
nad  given  them.  Note,  In  our  searches  after  truth, 
that  fountain  of  living  water,  it  is  good  to  make  use 
of  the  discoveries  of  former  ages,  which  have  been 
clouded  by  the  corruptions  of  later  times.  Inquire 
for  the  old  way,  the  wells  which  our  fathers  digged, 
which  the  adversaries  of  truth  have  stopped  up; 
Ask  thine  elders,  and  they  shall  teach  thee.  (2.) 
His  servants  digged  new  wells,  v.  19.  Note, 
Though  we  must  use  the  light  of  former  ages,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  we  must  rest  in  it, 
and  make  no  advances;  we  must  still  be  building 
upon  their  foundation,  running'  to  and  fro,  that 
knowledge  may  be  increased,  Dan.  12.  4. 

In  digging  his  wells,  [1.]  He  met  with  much  op¬ 
position,  v.  20,  21.  Those  that  open  the  fountains 
of  truth,  must  expect  contradiction.  The  two 
first  wells  they  digged,  were  called  Esek  and  Sitnah, 
Contention  and  Hatred.  See  here,  First,  What  is 
the  nature  of  worldly  things;  they  are  make-bates, 
and  occasions  of  strife.  Secondly,  What  is  often 
the  lot  even  of  the  most  quiet  and  peaceable  men  in 
this  world;  those  that  avoid  striving,  yet  cannot 
avoid  being’ striven  with,  Ps.  120.7.  In  this  sense, 
Jeremiah  was  a  i nan  of  contention,  (Jer.  15.  10.) 
and  Christ  himself,  though  he  is  the  Prince  of 
peace.  Thirdly,  What  a  mercy  it  is  to  have  plenty 
of  water,  to  have  it  without  striving  for  it!  The 
more  common  this  mercy  is,  the  more  reason  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for  it.  [2.  ]  At  length  he  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  quiet  settlement,  cleaving  to  his  peaceable 
principle,  rather  to  fly  than  fight,  and  unwilling  to 
dwell  with  them  that  hated  peace,  Ps.  120.  6.  He 
preferred  quietness  to  victoiy.  He  digged  a  well, 
and  for  that  they  strove  notu  v.  22.  Note,  Those 
that  follow  peace,  sooner  or  later,  shall  find  peace; 
those  that  study  to  be  quiet,  seldom  fail  of  being  so. 
How  unlike  was  Isaac  to  his  brother  Ishmael,  who, 
right  or  wrong,  would  hold  what  he  had,  against  all 
the  world!  ch:  16.  12.  And  which  of  these  would 
we  be  found  the  followers  of?  This  well  they  calleu 
Eehoboth,  Enlargements,  room  enough:  in  the  two 
former  wells  we  may  see  what  the  earth  is,  strait- 
ness  and  strife;  men  cannot  thrive,  for  the  throng 
of  their  neighbours;  this  well  shows  us  what  heaven 
is;  it  is  enlargement  and  peace,  room  enough  there, 
for  there  are  many  mansions. 

2.  He  continued  firm  to  his  religion,  and  kept  up 
hts  communion  with  God.  ().)  God  graciously  ap- 
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fi eared  to  him,  v.  24.  When  the  Philistines  ex¬ 
pelled  him,  forced  him  to  remove  from  place  to 
place,  and  gav  e  him  continual  molestation,  then 
God  visited  him,  and  gave  him  fresh  assurances  of 
his  favour.  Note,  When  men  are  found  false  and 
unkind,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  that  God  is 
faithful  and  gracious;  and  his  time  to  show  Jiim.se 
so,  is  when  we  are  most  disappointed  in  our  expec 
tutions  from  men.  When  Isaac  was  come  to  lieer- 
sheba,  (r>.  23.)  it  is  probable  that  it  troubled  him  to 
think  of  his  unsettled  condition,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  suffered  to  stay  long  in  a  place;  and,  in  the 
multitude  of  these  thoughts  within  him,  that  same 
night  that  he  came  weary  and  uneasy  to  Heer- 
sheba,  God  brought  him  his  comforts  to  delight  his 
soul.  Probably,  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  Phi¬ 
listines  would  not  let  him  rest  there?  Feat  not, 
says  God  to  him,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  bliss  thee. 
Those  may  remove  with  comfort,  that  are  sure  of 
God’s  presence  with  them  whithersoever  they  go. 
(2.)  He  was  not  wanting  in  his  returns  of  duty  to 
God;  for  there  he  built  an  altar,  and  called  upon 
thename  of  the  Lord,  v.  25.  Note,  [1.]  Whith¬ 
ersoever  we  go,  we  must  take  our  religion  along 
with  us.  Probably,  Isaac’s  altars  and  his  religious 
worship  gave  offence  to  the  Philistines,  and  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  be  the  more  troublesome  to  him: 
vet  he  kept  up  his  duty,  whatever  ill-will  he  might 
be  exposed  to  by  it.  [2.]  The  comforts  and  encou¬ 
ragements  God  gives  us  by  his  word,  should  excite 
and  quicken  us  to  all  instances  of  devotion,  by 
which  God  may  be  honoured,  and  our  intercourse 
with  heaven  maintained. 

26.  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him  from 
Gerar,  and  Ahuzzath  one  of  his  friends,  and 
Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his  army.  27. 
And  Isaac  said- unto  them,  Wherefore  come 
ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me,  and  have  sent 
me  away  from  von?  28.  And  they  said,  We 
saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  thee: 
and  we  said,  Let  there  be  now  an  oath  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  thee  ;  29.  That  thou  wilt  do  us 

no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and 
as  we  have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good, 
and  have  sent  thee  away  in  peace  :  thou  art 
now  the  blessed  of  the  Lord.  30.  And  he 
made  them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink.  31.  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  sware  one  to  another :  and 
Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed 
from  him  in  peace.  32.  And  it  came  to 
pass  the  same  day,  that  Isaac’s  servants 
came,  and  told  him  concerning  the  well 
which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him, 
We  have  found  water.  33.  And  he  called 
it  Sheba :  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is 
Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 

We  have  litre  the  contests  that  had  been  between 
Isaac  and  the  Philistines  issuing  in  a  happy  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

1.  Abimelech  makes  a  friendly  visit  to  Isaac,  in 
token  of  the  respect  he  had  for  him,  v.  26.  Note, 
When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  makes  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  Prov.  16.  7. 
King’s  hearts  are  in  his  hands,  and  when  he  pleases, 
he  can  turn  them  to  favour  his  people. 

2.  Isaac  prudently  and  cautiously  questions  his 
sincerity  in  this  visit,  v.  27.  Note,  In  settling 
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friendships  and  correspondences,  there  is  need  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the  innocency 
of  the  dove.  Nor  is  it  any  transgression  of  the  law 
of  meekness  and  love,  fairly  to  signify  our  strong 
perception  of  injuries  received,  and  to  stand  upon 
our  guard  in  dealing  with  those  that  have  acted  un¬ 
fairly. 

3.  Abimelec.h  professes  his  sincerity,  in  this  ad¬ 
dress  to  Isaac,  and  earnestly  courts  his  friendship, 
v.  2S,  29.  Some  suggest  that  Abimelec.h  pressed 
for  this  league  with  him,  because  he  feared  lest  Isaac 
growing  rich,  should  some  time  or  other,  avenge 
himself  upon  them  for  the  injuries  he  had  received. 
However,  he  professes  <o  do  it  from  a  principle  of 
love  rather.  (1.)  He  makes  the  best  of  their  beha¬ 
viour  toward  him.  Isaac  complained  that  they  had 
hated  him  and  sent  him  away;  No,  said  Abimelech, 
we  sent  thee  away  in  /trace.  1  hey  turned  him  off  from 
the  land  he  held  of  them;  but  they  suffered  him  to 
take  away  his  stock,  and  all  his  effects  with  him. 
Note,  The  lessening  of  injuries  is  necessary  to  the 
preserving  of  friendship;  for  the  aggravating  of  them 
exasperates  and  widens  breaches.  The  unkindness 
done  to  us  might  have  been  worse.  (2.)  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  tokens  of  God’s  favour  to  him,  and 
makes  that  the  ground  of  their  desire  to  be  in  league 
with  him.  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  and  thou  art  the 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  as  if  he  had  said,  “  Be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  overlook  and  pass  by  the  injuries  offered  thee; 
for  God  has  abundantly  made  up  to  thee  the  damage 
thou  receivedst.  ”  Note,  Those  whom  God  blesses 
and  favours,  have  reason  enough  to  forgive  those 
who  hate  them,  since  the  worst  enemy  they  have, 
cannot  do  them  any  real  hurt.  Or,  “  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  we  desire  thy  friendship,  because  Clod  is  with 
thee.”  Note,  It  is  good  to  be  in  covenant  and  com¬ 
munion  with  those  who  are  in  covenant  and  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  1  John  1.  3.  Zcch  8.  23.  (3.)  He 
assures, him  that  their  present  address  to  him  was 
the  result  of  mature  deliberation.  H  e  said,  let  there 
be  an  oath  betwixt  us;  whatever  some  of  his  peevish 
envious  subjects  might  mean  otherwise,  he,  and  his 
prime-ministers  of  state  whom  he  had  now  brought 
with  him,  designed  no  other  than  a  cordial  friendship. 
Perhaps  Abimelec.h  had  received  by  tradition,  the 
warning  God  gave  to  his  predecessor  not  to  hurt 
Abraham,  ( ch .  20.  7".)  and  that  made  him  stand  in 
such  awe  of  Isaac,  who  appeared  to  be  as  much  the 
favourite  of  Heaven  as  Abraham  was. 

4.  Isaac  entertains  him  and  his  company,  and  en¬ 
ters  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  him,  v.  30,  31. 
Here  see  how  generous  the  good  man  was,  fl.)  In 
giving;  hr  made  them  a  feast,  andbidthem  welcome; 
(2.)  In /bi-giving;  he  did  not  insist  upon  the  unkind¬ 
nesses  they  had  done  him,  but  freely  entered  into  a 
covenant  of  friendship  with  them,  and  bound  him¬ 
self  never  to  do  them  any  injury.  Note,  Religion 
teaches  us  to  be  neighbourly,  and  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

5.  Providence  smiled  upon  what  Isaac  did:  for  the 
same  day  that  he  made  this  covenant  with  Abime¬ 
lech,  his  servants  brought  him  the  tidings  of  a  well 
of  water  they  had  found,  v.  32,  33.  He  had  not  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the  wells  which  the 
Philistines  had  unjustly  taken  from  him,  lest  that 
should  have  broken  off  the  treaty,  but  sat  down  si¬ 
lent  under  the  injury;  and,  to  recompense  him  for 
that,  immediately  he  is  enriched  with  a  new  well, 
which,  because  it  suited  so  well  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  day,  he  called  by  an  old  name,  Bcer-sheba, 
The  well  of  the  oath. 

34.  And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  to  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of  Becri 
the  H  ittite,  and  Bashcmath  the  daughter  of 
Elonthe  1  littite  :  35.  Which  were  a  grief 

jf  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah. 


Here  is,  1.  Esau’s  foolish  marriage;  frolish,  some 
think,  in  nuirryi  g  two  wives  together,  for  which 
perhaps  he  is  called  a  fornicator,  lleb.  12.  16.  or 
rather  in  marrying  Canaanites,  who  were  strangers 
to  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and  subject  to  the  curse 
of  Noah,  for  which  he  is  called  profane;  for  hereby 
he  intimated  that  he  neither  desired  the  blessing, 
nor  dreaded  the  curse,  of  God.  2.  The  grief  and 
trouble  it  created  to  his  tender  parents.  (1.)  It 
grieved  them,  that  he  married  without  asking,  or  at 
least,  without  taking,  their  advice  and  consent:  see 
whose  steps  those  children  tread  in,  who  either  con¬ 
temn  or  contradict  their  parents  in  disposing  i  f 
themselves.  (2.)  It  grieved  them,  that  he  married 
among  those  who  had  no  religion  among  them;  for 
Esau  knew  what  were  his  father’s  care  and  mind 
concerning  him,  that  he  should  by  no  means  marry 
a  Camumitc.  (3.)  It  should  seem,  the  wives  he 
married,  were  provoking  in  their  conduct  towards 
Isaac  and  Rebekah:  those  children  have  little  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  the  blessing  of  God,  who  do  that 
which  is  a  grief  of  mind  to  their  good  parents. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  return  to  the  typical  story  ofthc  struggle 
between  Es-.ni  ami  Jacob.  Esau  hail  profanely  sold  the 
birth-right  to  Jacob;  hut  Esau  hopes  he  shall  be  never 
the  poorer,  nor  Jacob  the  richer,  for  that  bargain;  while 
he  preserves  bis  interest  in  his  father’s  affections,  and  so 
secures  the  blessing.  Mere  therefore  we  find  how  he  was 
justly  punished  for  nis  eontenujt  of  the  birth-right,  (which 
he  foolishly  deprived  himself  of,)  with  the  loss  of  the 
blessing,  which  Jacob  fraudulently  deprives  him  of. 
Thus  tins  story  is  explained  Hcb.  12.  16,  17,  Because  he 
sold  the  birth-right,  xohen  he  would  hare  inherited  the 
blessing,  he  teas  rejected.  For  they  that  make  light  of 
the  name  and  profession  of  religion,  and  throw  it  away 
for  a  trille,  thereby  forfeit  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
it.  We  have  here,  I.  Isaacs  purpose  to  entail  the  bless¬ 
ing  upon  Esau,  v.  1 .  .  4.  11.  Kcbekah’s  plot  to  pro¬ 

cure  it  for  Jacob,  v.  6..  17.  lit.  Jacob’s  successful 
management  of  the  plot,  and  his  obtaining  of  the  buy¬ 
ing,  v.  IS.  29.  IV.  Esau's  resentment  of  this:  in 
winch,  1.  His  great  import'iiuty  with  his  father  to  obtain 
a  blessing,  v.  SO . .  40.  i.  His  great  enmity  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  for  defrauding  him  of  the  first  blessing,  v.  41  . .  46. 

1.  A  ND  it  came  to  pass,  that  w  hen  lsaat 
-  «.  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so 
that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esau  his 
eldest  son,  and  said  unto  him,  My  son  :  And 
he  saitl  unto  him,  Behold,  here  am  l.  2. 
And  he  said,  Behold  now,  1  am  old,  1  know 
not  the  day  of  my  death  :  3.  Now  therefore 
take,  l  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  tlw  quiver 
and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and 
take  me  some  venison  ;  4.  And  make  me 
savoury  meat,  such  as  1  love,  and  bring  it  to 
me,  that  1  mav  eat;  that  my  soul  may  bless 
thee  before  1  die.  5.  And  Rebekah  heard 
when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau  his  son.  And 
Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison, 
and  to  bring  it. 

Here  is, 

1.  Isaac’s  design  to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare 
Esau  lvis  heir.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
land  of  Canaan,  was  a  great  trust,  first  committed 
to  Abraham,  inclusive  and  typical  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  blessings;  this,  by  divine  direction,  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Isaac.  Isaac,  being  nowold,  and  either 
not  knowing,  or  not  understanding,  or  net  duly  con¬ 
sidering,  the  divine  oracle  concerning  his  two  sens, 
that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger,  resolves  to 
entail  all  the  honour  and  power  that  wore  wrapped 
up  in  the  promise,  upon  Esau  his  eldest  son.  In 
this,  he  was  governed  more  by  natural  affection,  and 
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the  common  method  of  settlements,  than  he  oufjht 
to  have  been,  if  he  knew  (as  it  is  probable  he  did) 
the  intimations  God  had  given  of  his  mind  in  this 
matter.  Note,  Wc  are  very  apt  to  take  our  mea¬ 
sures  rather  from  our  own  reason  than  from  divine 
revelation,  and  thereby  often  miss  our  way;  we  think 
the  wise  and  learned,  the  mighty  and  noble,  should 
inherit  the  promise;  but  God  see’s  not  as  man  sees. 
See  1  Sam.  16.  6,  7. 

2.  The  directions  he  gave  to  Esau,  pursuant  to 
this  design:  he  calls  him  to  him,  v.  1.  For  Esau, 
though  married,  was  not  yet  removed;  and  though 
he  had  greatly  grieved  his  parents  by  his  marriage, 
yet  they  had  not  expelled  him,  but,*it  seems,  were 
pretty  well  reconciled  to  him,  and  made  the  best  of 
it.  Note,  parents  that  are  justly  offended  at  their 
children,  yet  must  not  be  implacable  towards  them. 
vl.)  He  tells  him  upon  what  considerations  he  re¬ 
solved  to  do  this  now,  v.  2,  “  I  am  old,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  die  shortly,  yet  I  know  not  the  day  of  my 
death,  nor  when  I  must  die;  I  will  therefore  do  that 
at  this  time,  which  must  be  done  some  time.”  Note, 
p.  j  Old  people  should  be  reminded  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  infirmities  of  age,  to  do  quickly,  and  with  all  the 
little  might  they  have,  what  their  hand  finds  to  do. 
See  Josh.  13.  1.  [2.]  The  consideration  of  the  un¬ 

certainty  of  the  time  of  our  departure  out  of  the 
world,  (which  God  has  wisely  kept  us  in  the  dark 
about,)  should  quicken  us  to  do  the  work  of  the  day 
in  its  day.  The  heart  and  the  house  should  both  be 
set,  and  kept,  in  order,  because  at  such  an  hour  as 
we  think  not,  the  Son  y  f  man  comes;  because  we 
know  not  the  day  of  our  death,  we  are  concerned  to 
mind  the  business  of  life.  (2. )  He  bids  him  to  get  the 
things  ready  for  the  solemnity  of  executing  his  last 
will  and  testament,  by  which  he  designed  to  make 
him  his  heir,  v.  3,  4.  Esau  must  go  a  hunting,  and 
bring  some  venison,  which  his  father  will  eat  of,  and 
then  bless  him.  In  this,  he  designed,  not  so  much 
the  refreshment  of  his  own  spirits,  that  he  might 
give  the  blessing  in  a  lively  manner,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  taken,  but  rather  the  receiving  of  a  fresh  in¬ 
stance  of  his  son’s  filial  duty  and  affection  to  him, 
before  he  bestowed  this  favour  upon  him ;  Perhaps 
Esau,  since  he  was  married,  had  brought  his  veni¬ 
son  to  his  wives,  and  seldom  to  his  father,  as  former¬ 
ly,  ( ch .  25.  28. )  and  therefore  Isaac,  before  he  would 
oless  him,  would  have  him  show  this  piece  of  re¬ 
spect  to  him.  Note,  It  is  fit,  if  the  less  oe  blessed  of 
the  greater,  that  the  greater  should  be  served  and 
honoured  by  the  less.  Observe,  he  says,  That  my 
soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die.  Note,  [1.]  Prayer 
is  the  work  of  the  soul,  and  not  of  the  lips  only;  as 
the  soul  must  be  employed  in  blessing  God,  (Ps. 
103.  1.)  so  it  must  be  in  blessing  ourselves  and  oth¬ 
ers:  the  blessing  will  not  come  to  the  heart,  if  it  do 
not  come  from  the  heart.  £2.]  The  work  of  life 
must  be  done  before  we  die,  for  it  cannot  be  done  af¬ 
terward;  (Eccl.  9.  10. )  and  it  is  very  desirable,  when 
we  come  to  die,  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
die.  Isaac  lived  about  40  years  after  this;  let  none 
therefore  think  that  they  shall  die  the  sooner,  for 
making  their  wills,  and  getting  ready  for  death. 

6.  And  Rebekali  spake  unto  Jacob  her 
son,  saying,  Behold,  I  heard  thy  father 
speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying,  7. 
Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savoury 
meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and  bless  thee  before 
the  Lord,  before  my  death.  8.  Now 
therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice  according 
to  that  which  I  command  thee.  9.  Go  now 
to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two 
good  kids  of  the  gnats;  and  I  will  make  them 
savoury  meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  he  lov- 


cth:  10.  And  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  may  eat,  and  that  Ik'  may  bless 
thee  before  his  death.  1 1.  And  Jacob  said 
to  Rebekali  his  mother,  Behold,  Esau  my 
brother  is  an  hairy  man,  and  1  avi  a  smooth 
man:  12.  My  father  peradventure  will  feel 
me,  and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver; 
and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not. 
a  blessing.  13.  And  his  mother  said  unto 
him,  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son :  only 
obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  t/ievi.  14. 
And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought 
them  to  his  mother  :  and  his  mother  made 
savoury  meat,  such  as  his  father  loved.  15. 
And  Rebekali  took  goodly  raiment  of  her 
eldest  son  Esau,  which  /rere  with  her  in  the 
house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her  young¬ 
est  son  :  16.  And  she  put  the  skins  of  the 

kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon 
the  smooth  of  his  neck.  17.  And  she  gave 
the  savoury  meat,  and  the  bread,  which  she 
had  prepared,  into  the  hand  of  her  son 
Jacob. 

Rebekah  is  here  contriving  to  procure  for  Jacob 
ihe  blessing  which  was  designed  for  Esau.  And 
here, 

I.  The  end  was  good,  for  she  was  directed  in  this 
intention  by  the  oracle  of  God,  by  which  she  had 
been  governed  in  dispensing  her  affections.  God 
had  said  it  should  be  so,  that  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger;  and  therefore  Rebekah  resolves  it 
shall  be  so,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  her  husband  de 
signing  to  thwart  the  oracle  of  God.  But, 

II.  The  means  were  bad,  and  no  way  justifiable. 
If  it  were  not  a  wrong  to  Esau,  to  deprive  him  ot 
the  blessing,  (he  himself  having  forfeited  it  by  sell 
ing  the  birth-right,)  yet  it  was  a  wrong  to  Isaac, 
taking  advantage  of  his  infirmity,  to  impose  upon 
him;  it  was  a  wrong  to  Jacob  too,  whom  she  taught 
to  deceive,  by  putting  a  lie  into  his  mouth,  or,  at 
least,  by  putting  one  into  his  right  hand.  It  would 
likewise  expose  him  to  endless  scruples  about  the 
blessing,  if  he  should  obtain  it  thus  fraudulently, 
whether  it  would  stand  him  or  his  in  any  stead,  es¬ 
pecially  if  his  father  should  revoke  it,  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  cheat,  and  plead,  as  he  might,  that  it 
was  nulled  by  an  Error  Persona: — Jl  mistake  of  the 
Person.  He  himself  also  was  aware  of  the  danger, 
lest,  ( v .  12.)  if  he  should  miss  of  the  blessing,  as  he 
might,  probably,  have  done,  he  should  bring  upon 
himself  his  father’s  curse,  which  he  dreaded  above 
any  thing;  besides,  he  laid  himself  open  to  that  di¬ 
vine  curse  which  is  pronounced  upon  him  that 
causeth  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way,  Deut. 
27.  18.  If  Rebekah,  when  she  heard  Isaac  pro¬ 
mise  the  blessing  to  Esau,  had  gone,  at  his  return 
from  hunting,  to  Isaac,  and,  with  humility  and  se¬ 
riousness,  put  him  in  remembrance  of  that  which 
God  had  said  concerning  their  sons;  if  she  further 
had  showed  him  how  Esau  had  forfeited  the  bless¬ 
ing,  by  selling  his  birth-right,  and  by  marrying 
strange  wives;  it  is  probable  that  Isaac  would  have 
been  prevailed  with  knowingly  and  wittingly  to 
have  conferred  the  blessing  upon  Jacob,  and  needed 
not  thus  to  have  been  cheated  into  it.  This  had 
been  honourable  and  laudable,  and  would  have 
looked  well  in  the  history:  but  God  left  her  to  her¬ 
self,  to  take  this  indirect  course,  that  he  might  have 

I  the  glory  of  bringing  good  out  <  f  evil,  and  of  serving 

II  his  own  purposes  by  the  sins  and  follies  of  men,  and 
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that  we  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  though  there  is  so  much  wickedness  and  de¬ 
ceit  in  the  world,  God  governs  it  according  to  his 
will,  to  his  own  praise.  See  Job  12.  16,  With  him 
are  strength  and  wisdom,  the  deceived  and  the  de¬ 
ceiver  are  his.  Isaac  had  lost  the  sense  of  seeing, 
which,  in  this  case,  could  not  have  been  imposed 
upon,  Providence  having  so  admirably  well  ordered 
the  difference  of  features,  that  no  two  faces  are 
exactly  alike:  conversation  and  commerce  could 
scarcely  be  maintained,  if  there  were  not  such  a 
variety.  Therefore  she  endeavours  to  deceive. 

1.  His  sense  of  tasting,  by  dressing  some  choice 
pieces  of  kid,  seasoning  it,  serving  it  up,  so  as  to 
make  him  believe  it  was  venison;  which  was  no 
hard  matter  to  do.  See  the  folly  of  those  that  are 
nice  and  curious  in  their  appetite,  and  take  a  pride 

*  in  humouring  it.  It  is  easy  to  impose  upon  them 
with  that  which  they  pretend  to  despise  and  dislike, 
so  little  perhaps  does  it  differ  from  that  to  which 
they  give  a  decided  preference.  Solomon  tells  us 
that  dainties  are  deceitful  meat ;  for  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  be  deceived  by  them,  more  ways  than  one, 
Prov.  23.  3. 

2.  His  sense  of  feeling  and  smelling:  she  put 
Esau’s  clothes  upon  Jacob,  his  best  clothes,  which 
it  might  be  supposed,  Esau  would  put  on,  in  token 
of  joy  and  respect  to  his  father,  when  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blessing.  Isaac  knew  these,  by  the  stuff, 
shape,  and  smell,  to  be  Esau’s.  If  we  would  ob¬ 
tain  a  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  must 
come  for  it  in  the  garments  of  our  elder  Brother, 
clothed  with  his  righteousness,  who  is  the  First¬ 
born  among  many  brethren.  Lest  the  smoothness 
and  softness  of  Jacob’s  hands  and  neck  should  be¬ 
tray  him,  she  covered  them,  and,  probably  part  of 
his  face,  with  the  skins  of  the  kids  that  were  newly 
killed,  v.  16.  Esau  was  rough  indeed,  when  no¬ 
thing  less  than  these  would  serve  to  make  Jacob 
like  him.  Those  that  affect  to  seem  rough  and 
rugged  in  their  carriage,  put  the  beast  upon  the 
man,  and  really  shame  themselves,  by  thus  disguis¬ 
ing  themselves. 

And  lastly,  it  was  a  very  rash  word  which  Re- 
bekah  spake,  when  Jacob  objected  the  danger  of  a 
curse,  Ujion  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son,  v.  13.  Christ 
indeed,  who  is  mighty  to  save,  because  mighty  to 
bear,  has  said,  U/ion  me  be  the  curse,  only  obey  my 
voice ;  he  has  born  the  burthen  of  the  curse,  the 
curse  of  the  law,  for  all  those  that  will  take  upon 
them  the  yoke  of  the  commarfd,  the  command  of  the 
gospel.  But  it  is  too  daring  for  any  creature  to  say. 
Upon  me  be  the  curse,  unless  it  be  that  curse  cause¬ 
less,  which  we  are  sure  shall  not  come,  Prov.  26.  2. 

18.  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and 
said,  My  father  :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I ; 
who  art  thou,  my  son?  19.  And  Jacob 
said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  first¬ 
born  ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest 
me :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my 
venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.  20. 
And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son,  How  is  it  that 
thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my  son?  And 
he  said,  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
it  to  me.  21.  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob, 
Come  near  me,  1  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel 
thee,  my  son,  whether  thou  be  my  very  son 
Esau,  or  not.  22.  And  Jacob  went  near 
unto  Isaac,  his  father ;  and  he  felt  him,  and 
said,  The  voice  is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  23.  And  he 


discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were 
hairy,  as  his  brother  Esau’s  hands :  so  he 
blessed  him.  24.  And  he  said,  Art  thou 
my  very  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I  am.  25. 
And  he  said,  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will 
eat  of  my  son’s  venison,  that  my  soul  may 
bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  to  him, 
and  he  did  eat ;  and  he  brought  him  wine, 
and  he  drank.  26.  And  his  father  Isaac 
said  unto  him,  Come  near  me  now,  and  kiss 
me,  my  son..  27.  And  he  came  near,  and 
kissed  him :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his 
raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See,  the 
smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field, 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  28.  There¬ 
fore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine ;  29.  Let  people  serve  thee, 

and  nations  bow  down  to  thee ;  be  lord 
over  thy  brethren;  and  let  thy  mother’s  sons 
bow  down  to  thee :  cursed  be  every  one 
that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that 
blesseth  thee. 

Observe  here, 

I.  The  art  and  assurance  with  v,  hich  Jacob  ma¬ 
naged  this  intrigue:  who  would  have  thought  that 
this  plain  man  could  have  played  his  part  so  well  in 
a  design  of  this  nature?  Id  s  mother  having  put 
him  in  the  way  of  it,  and  encouraged  him  in  it, 
he  dexterously  applies  himself  to  those  methods 
which  he  had  never  accustomed  himseli  to,  but  had 
always  conceived  an  abhorence  cf.  Nctc,  Lying  is 
soon  learned.  The  Psalmist  speaks  cf  these,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  sjieak  lies,  Ps.  58.  3.  Jer.  9. 
5.  I  wonder  how  honest  Jacob  could  so  readily  turn 
his  tongue  to  say,  (v.  19.)  I  am  Esau,  thy  first 
born;  nor  do  I  see  how  the  endeavour  of  seme  to 
bring  him  off,  with  that  equivocation,  I  am  made 
thy  first-born,  namely  by  purchase,  dees  him  any 
service;  for  when  his  father  asked  him,  (u.  24.)  Art 
thou  my  very  son  Esau?  he  said,  I  am.  How  could 
he  say,  I  have  done  as  thou  badest  me,  when  he 
had  received  no  command  from  his  father,  but  was 
doing  as  his  mother  bade  him?  How  could  he  say. 
Eat  of  my  venison,  when  he  knew  it  came  not  from 
the  field,  but  from  the  fold?  But  especially  I  won¬ 
der  how  he  could  have  the  assurance  to  father  it 
upon  God,  and  to  use  his  name  in  the  cheat,  (v.  20. ) 
The  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  to  me.  Is  this  Jacob' 
Is  this  Israel  indeed  without  gujle?  It  is  certainly 
written,  not  for  our  imitation,  but  for  cur  admoni¬ 
tion.  Let  him  that  thinks  he  stands,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  Good  men  have  sometimes  failed  in  the 
exercise  of  those  graces  for  wlpich  they  have  been 
most  eminent. 

II.  The  success  of  this  management:  Jacob  with 
some  difficulty,  gained  his  point,  and  get  the  blessing. 

1.  Isaac  was,  at  first,  dissatisfied,  and  would  have 
discovered  the  fraud,  if  he  cculd  have  trusted  his 
own  ears;  for  the  voice  was  Jacob’s  voice,  v.  22. 
Providence  has  ordered  a  strange  variety  cf  voices 
as  well  as  faces,  which  is  also  of  use  to  prevent  cur 
being  imposed  upon;  and  the  voice  is  a  tiling  not 
easily  disguised  or  counterfeited.  Th:s  may  be  al¬ 
luded  to,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  hypocrite; 
his  voice  is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  his  hands  are  Esau’s; 
he  speaks  the  language  of  a  saint,  but  dees  the 
works  of  a  sinner;  but  the  judgment  will  be  (as 
here)  by  the  hands. 

2.  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  cheat. 
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because  the  hands  were  hairy ,  (v.  23.)  not  consider¬ 
ing  how  easy  it  was  to  counterfeit  that  circumstance; 
and  now  Jacob  carries  it  on  dexterously,  sets  his 
venison  before  his  father,  and  waits  at  table  very 
officiously,  till  dinner  is  done,  and  the  blessing 
i  omes  to  be  pronounced  in  the  close  of  this  solemn 
feast.  That  which  in  some  small  degree  extenuates 
the  crime  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  is,  that  the  fraud 
was  intended,  not  so  much  to  hasten  the  fulfilling, 
as  to  prevent  the  thwarting,  of  the  oracle  of  God: 
the  blessing  was  just  going  to  be  put  upon  the  wrong 
head,  and  they  thought  it  was  time  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Isaac  gave  Jacob  his  blessing. 

(1.)  He  kissed  him,  (v.  26.)  in  token  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  affection  to  him.  Those  that  are  blessed  of 
God,  are  kissed  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth,  and 
they  do,  by  love  and  loyalty,  kiss  the  Son ,  Ps.  2.  12. 

(2.)  He  praised  him,  v.  27.  He  smelled  the 
smell  of  his  raiment,  and  said,  See,  the  smell  of  my 
son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed,  that  is,  like  that  of  the  most  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  and  spices.  It  appeared  that  God  had  blessed 
him,  and  therefore  Isaac  will  bless  him;  compare 
v.  28. 

3.  He  prayed  for  him,  and  therein  prophesied 
concerning  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  pray 
for  their  children,  and  to  bless  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  And  thus,  as  well  as  by  their  baptism, 
to  do  what  they  can,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  entail  of  the  covenant  in  their  families.  But 
this  was  an  extraordinary  blessing;  and  Providence 
so  ordered  it,  that  Isaac  should  bestow  it  upon  Ja¬ 
cob  ignorantly  and  by  mistake,  that  it  might  appear 
he  was  beholden  to  God  for  it,  and  not  to  Isaac. 
Three  things  Jacob  is  here  blessed  with,  [1.]  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  (y.  28.)  heaven  and  earth  concurring  to  make 
him  rich.  [2.]  Power;  (y.  29.)  particularly  do¬ 
minion  over  his  brethren,  namely  Esau  and  his  pos¬ 
terity.  [3.]  Prevalency  with  God,  and  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  Heaven;  “  Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth 
thee .  Let  God  be  a  friend  to  all  thy  friends,  and  an 
enemy  to  all  thine  enemies.”  More  is  certainly 
comprised  in  this  blessing  than  appears,  prima  facie 
— at  first  sight;  it  must  amount  to  an  entail  of  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  church:  that  was, 
in  the  patriarchal  dialect,  the  blessing;  something 
spiritual,  doubtless,  is  included  in  it.  First,  that 
from  him  should  come  the  Messiah,  who  should 
have  a  sovereign  dominion  on  earth.  It  was  that 
top-branch  of  his  family,  which  people  should 
serve,  and  nations  bow  down -to.  See  Numb.  24. 
19,  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  do¬ 
minion,  the  Star  and  Sceptre,  v.  17.  Jacob’s  domi¬ 
nion  over  Esau  was  to  be  only  typical  of  this,  ch.  49. 
10.  Secondly,  That  from  him  should  come  the 
church  that  should  be  particularly  owned  and  fa¬ 
voured  by  Heaven.  It  was  part  of  the  blessing  of 
Abraham,  when  he  was  first  called  to  be  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  ch.  12.  3,  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee;  therefore  when  Isaac  afterward  confirmed  the 
blessing  to  Jacob,  he  called  it  the  blessing  of  .d bra- 
ham,  ch.  28.  4.  Balaam  explains  this  too,  Numb. 
2'k  9.  Note,  It  is  the  best  and  most  desirable  bless¬ 
ing,  to  stand  in  relation  to  Christ  and  his  church, 
and  to  be  interested  in  Christ’s  power,  and  the 
church’s  favours. 

30.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac 
had  made  an  end  of  blessing  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the 
presence  of  his  father,  that  Esau  his  brother 
came  in  from  his  hunting.  31.  And  he  also 
iiad  made  savoury  meat,  and  brought  it 
unto  his  father,  and  said  unto  his  father, 
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Let  my  father  arise,  and  eat  of  his  son’s 
venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.  32. 
And  Isaac  his  lather  said  unto  him,  Who 
art  thou?  And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy 
first-born  Esau.  33.  And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Who?  Where 
is  he  that  hath  taken  venison,  and  brought 
it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 
earnest,  and  have  blessed  him?  Yea  and 
lie  shall  be  blessed.  34.  And  when  Esau 
heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with 
a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said 
unto  his  father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O 
my  father.  35.  And  he  said,  Thy  brother 
came  with  subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away 
thy  blessing.  36.  And  he  said,  Is  he  not 
rightly  named  Jacob?  For  he  hath  sup¬ 
planted  me  these  two  times  :  he  took  away 
my  birth-right;  and,  behold,  now  he  hath 
taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he  said, 
Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me? 
37.  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto 
Esau,  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord, 
and  all  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  him  for 
servants;  and  with  corn  and  wine  have  I 
sustained  him :  and  what  shall  I  do  now 
unto  thee,  my  son?  38.  And  Esau  said 
unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing, 
my  father?  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
father.  And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
wept.  39.  And  Isaac  his  father  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  the'fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above.  40.  And  by 
thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve 
thy  brother;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when 
thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt 
break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  covenant-blessing  denied  to  Esau.  He 
that  made  so  light  of  the  birth-right,  would  now 
have  inherited  the  blessing,  but  he  was  rejected,  and 
found  no  place  for  repentance  in  his  father,  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears,  Heb.  12.  17.  Ob¬ 
serve,  1.  How  carefully  he  sought  it.  He  prepared 
the  savoury  meat,  as  his  father  had  directed  him, 
and  then  begged  the  blessing  which  his  father  had 
encouraged  him  to  expect,  v.  31.  When  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  Jacob  had  got  it  surreptitiously,  he 
cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  v.  34 
No  man  could  have  laid  the  disappointment  more 
to  heart  than  he  did;  he  made  his  father’s  tent  to 
ring  with  his  grief,  and  again  (y.  38.)  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept.  Note,  The  day  is  coming,  when 
those  that  now  make  light  of  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant,  and  sell  their  title  to  them  for  a  thing  of 
naught,  will,  in  vain,  be  importunate  for  them. 
Those  that  will  nof  so  much  as  ask  and  seek  now, 
will  knock  shortly,  and  cry,  Lord,  Lord,  Slighters 
of  Christ  will  then  be  humble  suitors  to  him.  2. 
How  he  was  rejected.  Isaac,  when  first  made  sen 
sible  of  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  on 
him,  trembled  exceedingly,  v.  33.  i  hose  that 
follow  the  choice  of  their  own  affections,  rather 
than  the  dictates  of  the  divine  will,  involve  them 
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selves  in  such  perplexities  as  these.  But  he  soon 
recovers  himself,  and  ratifies  the  blessing  he  had 
iven  to  Jacob.  I  have  blessed  him,  and  he  shall  be 
lessed;  he  might  upon  very  plausible  grounds,  have 
recalled  it,  but  now,  at  last,  he  is  sensible  that  he 
was  in  an  error,  when  he  designed  it  for  Esau. 
Either  himself  recollecting  the  divine  oracle,  or 
rather  having  found  himself  more  than  ordinarily 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  when  he  gave  the  bless¬ 
ing  to  Jacob,  he  perceived  that  God  did,  as  it  were, 
say  Amen  to  it. 

Now,  (1.)  Jacob  was  hereby  confirmed  in  his  pos¬ 
session  of  the  blessing,  and  abundantly  satisfied  of 
the  validity  of  it,  though  he  obtained  it  fraudulently; 
hence  too  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  God  gracious¬ 
ly  overlooked  and  pardoned  his  mismanagement. 

(2.)  Isaac  hereby  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  God, 
though  it  contradicted  his  own  expectation  and  af¬ 
fection.  He  had  a  mind  to  give  Esau  the  blessing, 
but  when  he  perceived  the  will  of  God  was  other¬ 
wise,  he  submitted;  and  this  he  did  by  faith,  (Heb. 
11.  20.)  as  Abraham  before  him,  when  he  had  so¬ 
licited  for  -Ishmael.  May  not  God  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own? 

(3.)  Esau  was  hereby  cut  off  from  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  that  special  blessing  which  he  thought  to 
have  preserved  to  himself  when  he  sold  his  birth¬ 
right.  We,  by  this  instance,  are  taught,  [1.]  That 
it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  him  that  showeth  mercy,  Rom.  9.  16.  The 
Apostle  seems  to  allude  to  this  story.  Esau  had  a 
good  will  to  the  blessing,  and  ran  for  it;  but  God 
that  showed  mercy,  designed  it  for  Jacob  that  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand, 
v.  11.  The  Jews,  like  Esau,  hunted  after  the  law 
of  righteousness,  (t1.  31.)  yet  missed  of  the  blessing 
of  righteousness,  because  they  sought  it  by  the  works 
of  the  law;  (v.  32.)  while  the  Gentiles,  who,  like 
Jacob,  sought  it  by  faith  in  the  oracle  of  God,  ob¬ 
tained  it  by  force,  with  that  violence  which  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffers.  See  Matt.  11.  12.  [2.] 
That  those  who  undervalue  their  spiritual  birth¬ 
right,  and  can  afford  to  sell  it  for  a  morsel  of  meat, 
forfeit  spiritual  blessings,  and  it  is  just  with  God  to 
deny  them  those  favours  they  were  careless  of. 
Those  that  will  part  with  their  wisdom  and 
grace,  with  their  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  for  the 
honours,  wealth,  or  pleasures  of  this  world,  how¬ 
ever  they  pretend  a  zeal  for  the  blessing,  have  al¬ 
ready  judged  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  and  so 
shall  their  doom  be.  [3.]  That  those  who  lift  up 
hands  in  wrath,  lift  them  up  in  vain.  Esau,  instead 
of  repenting  of  his  own  folly,  reproached  his  bro¬ 
ther,  unjustly  charged  him  with  taking  away  the 
birth-right  which  he  had  fairly  sold  to  him,  (v.  36.) 
and  conceived  malice  against  him  for  what  he  had 
now  done,  v.  41.  Those  are  not  likely  to  speed  in 
prayer,  who  turn  those  resentments  upon  their 
brethren,  which  they  should  turn  upon  themselves, 
and  lay  the  blame  of  their  miscarriages  upon  others, 
when  they  should  take  shame  to  themselves.  [4.] 
That  those  who  seek  not  till  it  is  too  late,  will  be  re¬ 
jected.  This  was  the  ruin  of  Esau,  he  did  not 
come  in  time.  As  there  is  an  accepted  time,  a  time 
when  God  will  be  found,  so  there  is  a  time  when  he 
will  not  answer  those  that  call  upon  him,  because 
they  neglected  the  appointed  season.  See  Prov.  1. 
28.  The  time  of  God’s  patience  and  our  probation 
will  not  last  always;  the  day  of  grace  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  door  will' be  shut  Then  many 
that  now  despise  the  blessing,  will  seek  it  carefully; 
for  then  they  will  know  how  to  value  it,  and  will 
see  themselves  undone,  for  ever  undone,  without  it, 
but  to  no  purpose,  Luke  13.  25 .  .  2 7.  O  that  we 
would  therefore,  in  this  our  day,  know  the  things 
that  belong  to  our  peace! 


II.  Here  is  a  common  blessing  bestowed  upcu 
Esau. 

1.  This  he  desired;  Bless  me  also,  v.  34.  Hast 

thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?  v.  36.  Note, 
(1.)  The  worst  of  men  know  how  to  wish  well  to 
themselves;  and  even  those  who  profanely  sell  their 
birth-right,  seem  pious  to  desire  the  blessing  ;  faint 
desires  of  happiness,  without  a  right  choice  of  the 
end,  and  a  right  use  of  the  means,  deceive  many 
into  their  own  ruin.  Multitudes  go  to  hell  with 
their  mouths  full  of  good  wishes.  The  desire  oi 
the  slothful  and  unbelieving  kills  them.  Many  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  as  Esau,  who  shall  not  be  able, 
because  they  do  not  strive,  Luke  13.  24.  (2.)  It  is 

the  folly  of  most  men,  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
up  with  any  good,  (Ps.  4.  6.)  as  Esau  here,  who 
desired  but  a  second-rate  blessing,  a  blessing  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  birth-right.  Profane  hearts  think 
any  blessing  as  good  as  that  from  God’s  oracle  : 
Hast  thou  but  one ?  As  if  he  had  said,  “  I  will  take 
up  with  any:  though  I  have  not  the  blessing  of  the 
church,  yet  let  me  have  some  blessing.” 

2.  This  he  had ;  and  let  him  make  his  best  of  it, 
v.  39,  40. 

(1.)  It  was  a  good  thing,  and  better  than  he 
deserved.  It  was  promised  him,  [1.]  That  he 
should  have  a  competent  livelihood;  the  fitness  of 
the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven.  Note,  Those  that 
come  short  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  may 
yet  have  a  very  good  share  cf  outward  blessings. 
God  gives  good  ground,  and  good  weather,  to  many 
that  reject  his  covenant,  and  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
it.  [2.]  That  by  degrees  he  should  recover  his 
liberty:  if  Jacob  must  rule,  (u.  29.)  Esau  must 
serve;  but  he  has  this  to  comfort  him,  lie  shall  live 
by  his  sword;  he  shall  serve,  but  he  shall  not  starve; 
and,  at  length,  after  much  skirmishing,  he  shall 
break  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  wear  the  marks  of 
freedom.  This  was  fulfilled,  (2  Kings  8.  20,  22.) 
when  the  Edomites  revolted. 

(2.)  Yet  it  was  far  short  of  Jacob’s  blessing;  for 
him  God  had  reserved  some  better  thing,  [i.]  In 
Jacob’s  blessing,  the  dew  of  heaven  is  put  first,  as 
that  which  he  most  valued  and  desired,  and  depend 
ed  upon;  in  Esau’s,  the  fatness  of  the  earth  is  put 
first,  for  that  was  it,  which  he  had  the  first  and 
principal  regard  to.  [2.]  Esau  has  these,  but  Ja 
cob  has  them  from  God’s  hand.  God  give  thee  the 
dew  of  heaven,  v.  28.  It  was  enough  to  Esau  to 
have  the  possession;  but  Jacob  desired  it  by  pro 
mise,  and  to  have  it  from  covenant  love.  [3.]  Ja¬ 
cob  shall  have  dominion  over  his  brethren;  for  the 
Israelites  often  ruled  over  the  Edomites.  Esau 
shall  have  dominion,  that  is,  he  shall  gain  some 
power  and  interest,  but  shall  never  have  dominion 
over  his  brother;  we  never  find  that  the  Jews  were 
sold  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  or  that  they 
oppressed  them,  but  the  great  difference  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Esau’s  blessing  that  points  at 
Christ;  nothing  that  brings  him  or  his  into  the 
church  and  covenant  of  God;  and  without  that,  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  plunder  of  the  field, 
will  stand  him  in  little  stead.  Thus  Isaac  by  faith 
blessed  them  both  according  as  their  lot  should  be. 
Some  observe  that  Jacob  was  blessed  with  a  kiss; 
(v.  27. )  so  was  not  Esau. 

41.  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of 
the  blessing  wherewith  his  father  blessed 
him :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart,  the  days 
of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ; 
then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob.  42. 
And  these  words  of  Esau  her  elder  son, 
were  told  to  Rebekah :  and  she  sent  and 
called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and  said  un- 
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l.o  him,  Behold,  thy  brotner  Esau,  as  touch¬ 
ing  thee,  doth  comfort  himself,  purposing 
to  kill  thee.  43.  Now  therefore,  my  son, 
obey  my  voice  ;  and  arise,  flee  thou  to  La¬ 
ban  my  brother  to  Haran ;  44.  And  tarry 
with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother’s 
fury  turn  away ;  45.  Until  thy  brother’s 
anger  turn  away  from  thee,  and  he  forget 
that  which  thou  hast  done  to  him :  then  I 
will  send  and  fetch  thee  from  thence :  why 
should  I  be  deprived  also  of  you  both  in  one 
day  ?  46.  And  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I 

am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Heth:  If  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are 
of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good 
shall  my  life  do  me  ? 

Here  is, 

I.  The  malice  Esau  bore  to  Jacob  upon  account 
of  the  blessing  which  he  had  obtained,  v.  41.  Thus 
he  went  in  the  way  of  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother, 
because  he  had  gained  that  acceptance  with  God 
wnich  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of. 
Esau’s  hatred  of  Jacob  was,  1.  A  causeless  hatred; 
he  hated  him  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  his 
father  blessed  him,  and  God  loved  him.  *  Note, 
The  happiness  of  saints  is  the  envy  of  sinners. 
Whom  Heaven  blesses,  Hell  curses.  2.  It  was  a 
cruel  hatred;  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  than  to 
slay  his  brother.  It  is  the  blood  of  the  saints  that 
persecutors  thirst  after.  I  •will  slay  my  brother: 
how  could  he  say  that  word,  without  horror?  How 
could  he  call  him  brother,  and  yet  vow  his  death? 
Note,  The  rage  of  persecutors  will  not  be  tied  up 
by  any  bonds,  no  not  the  strongest  and  most  sacred. 
3.  It  was  a  hatred  that  calculated  on  gratifying  its 
rage;  he  expected  his  father  would  soon  die,  and 
then  titles  must  be  tried,  and  interests  contested, 
between  the  brothers,  which  would  give  him  a  fail- 
opportunity  of  revenge.  He  thinks  it  not  enough 
to  live  by  his  sword  himself,  (v.  40.)  unless  his  bro¬ 
ther  die  by  it.  He  is  loath  to  grieve  his  father 
while  he  lives,  and  therefore  puts  off  the  intended 
murder  till  his  death,  not  caring  how  much  he  then 
grieved  his  surviving  mother.  Note,  (1.)  Those 
are  bad  children  to  whom  their  good  parents  are  a 
burthen,  and  who,  upon  any  account,  long  for  the 
days  of  mourning  for  them.  (2. )  Bad  men  are  long 
held  in  by  external  restraints  from  doing  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  would  do,  and  so  their  wicked  purposes 
come  to  naught.  (3.)  Those  who  think  to  defeat 
God’s  purposes,  will  undoubtedly  be  disappointed 
themselves.  Esau  aimed  to  prevent  Jacob,  or  his 
seed  from  having  the  dominion,  by  taking  away  his 
life  before  he  was  married:  but  who  can  disannul 
what  God  has  spoken  Men  may  fret  at  God’s 
counsels,  but  cannot  change  them. 

II.  The  method  Rebekah  took  to  prevent  the 
mischief. 

1.  She  gave  Jacob  warning  of  his  danger,  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  withdraw  for  a  while,  and  shift  for  his 
own  safety.  She  tells  him  what  she  heard  of  Esau’s 
design,  that  he  comforted  himself  with  the  hope  of 
an  opportunity  to  kill  his  brother,  v.  42.  Would 
one  think  that  such  a  bloody  barbarous  thought  as 
this  could  be  a  comfort  to  a  man?  If  Esau  could 
have  kept  his  design  to  himself,  his  mother  had  not 
suspected  it;  but  men’s  impudence  in  sin  is  often 
their  infatuation;  and  they  cannot  accomplish  their 
wickedness,  because  their  rage  is  too  violent  to  be 
concealed,  and  a  bird  of  the  air  carries  the  voice, 
♦Esau  would  have  staled  this  differently.— Ed. 


Observe  here,  (1.)  What  Rebekah  feared;  lest  she 
should  be  deprived  of  them  both  in  one  day;  (y.  45.) 
deprived  not  only  ol  the  murdered,  but  of  the  mur 
derer,  who  either  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  hand  of  God,  would  be  sacrificed  to  justice; 
which  she  herself  must  acquiesce  in,  and  not  ob¬ 
struct;  or,  if  not  so,  yet  thenceforward  she  would 
be  deprived  of  all  joy  and  comfort  in  him.  Those 
that  are  lost  to  virtue,  are  in  a  manner  lost  to  all 
their  friends.  With  what  pleasure  can  a  child  be 
looked  upon,  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  no  other 
than  a  cnild  of  the  Devil?  (2.)  What  Rebekah 
hoped.  That  if  Jacob  for  a  while  kept  out  of  sight, 
the  affront  which  his  brother  resented  so  fiercely, 
would  by  degrees  go  out  of  mind.  The  strength  of 
passions  is  weakened  and  taken  off  by  the  distances 
both  of  time  and  place.  She  promised  herself, 
that  his  brother’s  anger  would  turn  away.  Note, 
Yielding  pacifies  great  offences;  and  even  those 
that  have  a  good  cause  and  God  on  their  side,  must 
yet  use  that  with  other  prudent  expedients  for  their 
own  preservation. 

2.  She  possessed  Isaac  with  an  apprehension  of 
the  necessity  of  Jacob’s  going  among  her  relations, 
upon  another  account,  which  was  to  get  him  a  wife, 
v.  46.  She  would  not  tell  him  of  Esau’s  wicked 
design  against  the  life  of  Jacob,  lest  it  should  trou¬ 
ble  him;  but  prudently  took  another  way  to  gain 
her  point.  Isaac  was  as  uneasy  as  she  was,  at 
Esau’s  being  unequally  yoked  with  Hittites;  and 
therefore  with  a  very  good  colour  of  reason,  she 
moves  to  have  Jacob  married  to  one  that  was  better 
principled.  Note,  One  miscarriage  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  prevent  another  ;  those  are  careless 
indeed,  that  stumble  twice  at  the  same  stone.  Yet 
Rebekah  seems  to  have  expressed  herself  some¬ 
what  too  warmly  in  the  matter,  when  she  said, 
What  good  will  my  life  do  me,  if  Jacob  marry  a  Ca- 
naanite?  For  thanks  be  to  God,  all  our  comfort  is 
not  lodged  in  one  hand;  we  may  do  the  work  of  life, 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  though  every  thing 
do  not  fall  out  to  our  mind,  and  though  our  relations 
be  not  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  us.  Perhaps 
Rebekah  spoke  with  this  concern,  because  she  saw 
it  necessary,  for  the  quickening  of  Isaac,  to  give 
speedy  orders  in  this  matter.  Observe,  though  Ja¬ 
cob  was  himself  very  towardly  and  well-fixed  in  his 
religion,  yet  he  has  need  to  be  put  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation.  Even  he  was  in  danger,  both  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bad  example  of  his  brother,  and  of  being 
drawn  into  a  snare  by  it.  We  must  not  presume 
too  far  upon  the  wisdom  and  resolution,  no  not  ol 
those  children  that  are  most  hopeful  and  promising; 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  out  of  harm’s 
way. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 


We  have  here,  I.  Jacob  parting  with  his  parents,  to  go  to 
Padan-aram;  the  charge  his  father  gave  him,  v.  1,  2.  the 
blessing  he  sent  him  away  with,  v.  3,  4.  his  obedience  to 
the  orders  given  him,  v.  5  .  .7.  and  the  influence  this  had 
upon  Esau,  v.  6..  9.  II.  Jacob  meeting  with  God,  and  his 
communion  with  him  by  the  way.  And  there,  1.  His 
vision  of  the  ladder,  v.  11,  12.  2.  The  gracious  promises 
God  made  him,  v.  13 . .  15.  3.  The  impression  this  made 
upon  him,  v.  16 . .  19.  4.  The  vow  he  made  to  God,  upon 
this  occasion,  v.  20 .  .  22. 


1.  A  ND  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed 
XJLhim,  and  charged  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Canaan.  2.  Arise,  go  to  Pa- 
dan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel,  thy 
mother’s  father ;  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 
thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  mo¬ 
ther’s  brother.  3.  And  God  Almighty  bless 
thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply 
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thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  multitude  of 
people ;  4.  And  give  thee  the  blessing  of 

Abraham,  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ; 
that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  which  God  gave  unto 
Abraham.  5.  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob  ; 
and  he  went  to  Padan-aram,  unto  Laban, 
son  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of 
Rebekah,  Jacob’s  and  Esau’s  mother. 

Jacob  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  blessing,  than 
immediately  he  was  forced  to  run  his  country;  and 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  he  was  a  stranger  and 
sojourner  there,  he  must  go,  to  be  more  so,  and  no 
better  than  an  exile  in  another  country.  Now  Ja¬ 
cob  Jicd  into  Syria,  Hos.  12.  12.  He  was  blessed 
with  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  yet  he  goes  away 
poor;  was  blessed  with  government,  and  yet  goes 
out  to  service,  a  hard  service.  This  was,  1 .  Perhaps 
to  correct  him  for  his  dealing  fraudulently  with  his 
father.  The  blessing  Shall  be  confirmed  to  him, 
and  yet  he  shall  smart  for  the  indirect  course  he 
takes  to  obtain  it.  While  there  is  such  an  allay  as 
there  is,  of  sin  in  our  duties,  we  must  expect  an  al¬ 
lay  of  trouble  in  our  comforts.  However,  2.  It  was 
to  teach  us,  that  they  who  inherit  the  blessing, 
must  expect  persecution;  and  that  they  who  have 
peace  in  Christ,  in  the  world  shall  have  tribulation, 
John  16.  33.  We  must  neither  think  it  strange, 
being  told  of  it  before,  nor  think  it  hard,  being  as¬ 
sured  of  a  recompense  for  it  hereafter.  We  may 
observe,  likewise,  that  God’s  providences  often 
seem  to  contradict  his  promises,  and  to  go  cross  to 
them;  and  yet  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be 
finished,  we  shall  see  that  all  was  for  the  best;  and 
that  cross  providences  did  but  render  the  promises 
and  the  accomplishment  of  them  the  more  illus¬ 
trious. 

Now  Jacob  is  here  dismissed  by  his  father. 

I.  With  a  solemn  charge,  v.  1,  2,  He  blessed 
him,  and  charged  him.  Note,  those  that  have  the 
blessing,  must  keep  the  charge  annexed  to  it,  and 
not  think  to  separate  what  God  has  joined.  The 
charge  is  like  that,  (2  Cor.  6.  14.)  Be  not  unequal¬ 
ly  yoked  with  unbelievers;  and  all  that  inherit  the 
promises  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  must  keep  this  charge,  which  follows 
those  promises,  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward 
generation,  Acts  2.  38. .  40.  Those  that  are  entitled 
to  peculiar  favours,  must  be  a  peculiar  people.  If 
Jacob  be  an  heir  of  promise,  he  must  not  take  a  wife 
o  f  the  daughters  of  Canaan;  those  that  profess  re¬ 
ligion,  should  not  marry  with  those  that  are  irreli¬ 
gious. 

II.  With  a  solemn  blessing,  v.  3,  4.  He  had  be¬ 
fore  blessed  him  unwittingly;  now  he  does  it  design¬ 
edly,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  Jacob  in  that 
melancholy  condition  to  which  he  was  now  remov¬ 
ing.  This  blessing  is  more  express  and  full  than 
the  former;  it  is  an  entail  of  the  blessing  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  that  blessing  which  was  poured  on  the  head 
of  Abraham  like  the  anointing  oil,  thence  to  run 
down  to  his  chosen  seed,  as  the  skirts  of  his  gar¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  gospel-blessing,  the  blessing  of 
church  privileges;  that  is  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
which  comes  upon  the  Gentiles  through  faith,  Gal. 
3.  14.  It  is  a  blessing  from  God  Almighty,  by 
which  name  God  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  Exod. 
6.  3.  Those  are  blessed  indeed,  whom  God  Al¬ 
mighty  blesses;  for  he  commands,  and  effects  the 
blessing.  Two  great  promises  Abraham  was  bless¬ 
ed  with,  and  Isaac  here  entails  them  both  upon 
Jacob. 

1.  The  promise  of  heirs;  (v.  3.)  God  make  thee 
fruit  ful  and  multiply  thee.  (1.)  Through  his  loins 


should  descend  from  Abraham,  that  people,  which 
should  be  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  and  which  should  increase  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  nations,  so  as  to  be  an  assembly 
of  people,  as  the  margin  reads  it.  And  never  was 
such  a  multitude  of  people  so  often  gathered  into 
one  assembly,  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  in  the 
wilderness,  and  afterward.  (2.)  Through  his  loins 
should  descend  from  Abraham,  that  Person,  in 
whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  bless¬ 
ed,  and  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  should 
be.  Jacob  had  in  him  a  multitude  of  people  indeed, 
for  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  united  in 
Christ;  (Eph.  1.  10.)  all  centre  in  him,  that  corn  of 
wheat,  which  falling  to  the  ground,  produced  much 
fruit,  John  12.  24. 

2.  The  promise  of  an  inheritance  for  those  heirs; 
(v.  4.)  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  of  thy  so- 
joumings.  Canaan  was  hereby  entailed  upon  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  exclusive  of  the  seed  of  Esau.  Isaac 
was  now  sending  Jacob  away  into  a  distant  country, 
to  settle  there  for  some  time;  and  lest  this  should 
look  liky  disinheriting  him,  he  here  confirms  the 
settlement  of  it  upon  him,  that  he  might  be  assured 
that  the  discontinuance  of  his  possession  should  be 
no  defeasance  of  his  right.  Observe,  he  is  here  told 
that  he  should  inherit  the  land  wherein  he  sojourn¬ 
ed.  Those  that  are  sojourners  now,  shall  be  heirs 
for  ever:  and  even  now,  those  do  most  inherit  the 
earth,  (though  they  do  not  inherit  most  of  it,)  that 
are  most  like  strangers  in  it.  Those  have  the  best 
enjoyment  of  present  things,  that  sit  most  loose  to 
them.  This  promise  looks  as  high  as  heaven,  of 
which  Canaan  was  a  type.  This  was  the  better 
country,  which  Jacob  with  the  other  patriarchs,  had 
in  his  eye,  when  he  confessed  himself  a  stranger 
and'pilgrim  on  the  earth,  Heb.  11.  13. 

Jacob  having  taken  leave  of  his  father,  was  has¬ 
tened  away  with  all  speed,  lest  his  brother  should 
find  an  opportunity  to  do  him  a  mischief,  and  away 
he  went  to  Padan-aram,  v.  5.  How  unlike  was  his 
taking  a  wife  from  thence,  to  his  father’s?  Isaac 
had  servants  and  camels  sent  to  fetch  his;  Jacob 
must  go  himself,  go  alone,  and  go  afoot,  to  fetch  his; 
he  must  go  too  in  a  fright  from  his  father’s  house, 
not  knowing  when  he  might  return.  Note,  If  God, 
in  his  providence,  disable  us,  we  must  be  content, 
though  we  cannot  keep  up  the  state  and  grandeur 
of  our  ancestors.  We  should  be  more  in  care  to 
maintain  their  piety  than  to  maintain  their  port, 
and  to  be  as  good  as  they  than  to  be  as  great.  Re¬ 
bekah  is  here  called  Jacob  and  Esau's  mother;  Ja 
cob  is  named  first,  not  only  because  he  had  always 
been  his  mother’s  darling,  but  because  he  was  now 
made  his  father’s  heir,  and  Esau  was,  in  this  sense, 
set  aside.  Note,  The  time  will  come,  when  piety 
will  have  precedency,  whatever  it  has  now. 

6.  When  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  bless¬ 
ed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to  Padan- 
aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from  thence  ;  and 
that  as  lie  blessed  him,  he  gave  him  a 
charge,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
of  the  daughters  of  Canaan  ;  7.  And  that 

Jacob  obeyed  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  was  gone  to  Padan-aram.  8.  And 
Esau  seeing  that  the  daughters  of  Canaan 
pleased  not  Isaac  his  father  ;  9.  Then  went 
Esau  unto  Ishmael,  and  took  unto  the  wives 
which  he  had,  Mahalath  the  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham’s  son,  the  sister  of  Ne- 
bajoth,  to  be  his  wife. 

This  passage  concerning  Esau  comes  in,  in  the 
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indst  of  Jacob's  story,  either,  1.  To  show  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  good  example.  Esau,  though  the  greater 
man,  now  begins  to  think  Jacob  the  better  man,  and 
disdains  not  to  take  him  for  his  pattern  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  marrying  with  a  daughter  of 
Abraham.  The  elder  children  should  give  to  the 
younger  an  example  of  tractableness  and  obedience; 
it  is  bad,  if  they  do  not;  but  it  is  some  alleviation, 
if  they  take  the  example  of  it  from  them,  as  Esau 
uere  did  from  Jacob.  Or,  2.  To  show  the  folly  of 
an  after- wit;  Esau  did  well,  but  he  did  it  when  it 
was  too  late.  He  saw  that  the  daughters  oj  Ca¬ 
naan  pleased  not  his  father,  and  he  might  have 
seen  that  long  ago,  if  he  had  consulted  his  father’s 
judgment  as  much  as  he  did  his  palate.  And  how 
did  he  now  mend  the  matter?  Why  truly,  so  as,  to 
make  bad  worse.  (1.)  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  bond-woman,  who  was  cast 
out,  and  was  not  to  inherit  with  Isaac  and  his  seed; 
thus  joining  with  a  family  which  God  had  rejected, 
and  seeking  to  strengthen  his  own  pretensions  by 
the  aids  of  another  pretender.  (2.)  He  took  a  third 
wife,  while,  for  aught  that  appears,  his  other  two 
were  neither  dead  nor  divorced.  (3.)  He  did  it 
only  to  please  his  father,  not  to  please  God;  now 
that  Jacob  was  sent  into  a  far  country,  Esau  would 
lie  all  in  all  at  home,  and  he  hoped  so  to  humour 
his  father,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  make  a  new 
will,  and  entail  the  promise  upon  him,  revoking  the 
settlement  lately  made  upon  Jacob.  Aud  thus,  [1.] 
He  was  wise  when  it  was  too  late,  like  Israel  that 
would  venture  when  the  decree  was  gone  forth 
against  them,  Numb.  14.  40.  and  the  foolish  virgins. 
Matt.  25.  10.  [2.]  He  rested  in  a  partial  reforma¬ 

tion,  and  thought  by  pleasing  his  parents  in  one 
thing,  to  atone  for  all  his  other  miscarriages.  It  is 
not  said,  that  when  he  saw  how  obedient  Jacob  was, 
and  how  willing  to  please  his  parents,  he  repented 
of  his  malicious  design  against  him;  no,  it  appeared 
afterward  that  he  persisted  in  that,  and  retained 
his  malice.  Note,  Carnal  hearts  are  apt  to  think 
themselves  an  good  as  they  should  be,  because  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  one  particular  instance,  they  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  have  been.  Thus  Micah  retains  his 
idols,  but  thinks  himself  happy  in  having  a  Levite 
to  be  his  priest,  Judg.  17.  13. 

1 0.  A  nd  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer-sheba, 
and  went  toward  Haran.  11.  And  lie 
lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried 
there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set ; 
and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place, 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down 
in  that  place  to  sleep.  12.  And  he  dream¬ 
ed,  and,  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  :  and, 
behold,  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  it.  13.  And,  behold,  the 
I  ,ord  stood  above  it ;  and  said,  1  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  :  the  land  whereon  thou  best, 
to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed.  1 4. 
And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the 
west  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and 
io  the  south  :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  bless¬ 
ed.  15.  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and 
will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou 
goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this 
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land  5  for  1  will  not  leave  thee,  until  1  have 
done  that  which  1  have  spoken  to  thee  of. 

We  have  here  Jacob  upon  his  journey  toward  Sy¬ 
ria,  in  a  very  desolate  condition,  like  one  that  was 
sent  to  seek  his  fortune;  but  we  find,  that  though  he 
was  alone,  yet  he  was  not  alone,  for  the  Father  was 
with  him ,  John  16.  32.  If  what  is  here  recorded, 
happened  (as  it  should  seem  it  did)  the  first  night, 
he  had  made  a  long  day’s  journey  from  Beer-sheba 
to  Bethel,  above  forty  miles.  Providence  brought 
him  to  a  convenient  place,  probably  shaded  with 
trees,  to  rest  him  in  that  night;  and  there  he  had, 

I.  A  hard  lodging;  (y.  11.)  the  stones  for  his  pil¬ 

lows,  and  the  heavens  for  his  canopy  and  curtains. 
As  the  usage  then  was,  perhaps  this  was  not  so  bad 
as  it  seems  now  to  us;  but  we  should  think,  1.  He 
lay  very  cold;  the  cold  ground  for  his  bed,  and, 
which,  one  would  suppose,  made  the  matter  worse, 
a  cold  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  in  the  cold  air.  2. 
Very  uneasy;  if  his  bones  were  sore  with  his  day’s 
journey,  his  night’s  rest  would  but  make  them 
sorer.  3.  Very  much  exposed:  he  forgot  that  he 
was  fleeing  for  his  life;  for  had  his  brother,  in  his 
rage,  pursued,  or  sent  a  murderer  after  him,  here 
he  lay  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  and  destitute  of  shel¬ 
ter  and  defence:  we  cannot  think  it  was  by  reason 
of  his  poverty  that  he  was  so  ill  accommodated, 
but,  (1.)  It  was  owing  to  the  plainness  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  those  times,  when  men  did  not  take  so  much 
state,  and  consult  their  ease,  so  much  as  in  these 
later  times  of  softness  and  effeminacy.  (2.)  Jacob 
had  been  particularly  used  to  hardships,  as  a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents;  and,  designing  now  to  go  to 
service,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  inure  himself 
to  it;  as  it  proved  it  was  well,  ch.  31.  40.  (3.)  His 

comfort  in  the  divine  blessing,  and  his  confidence  in 
the  divine  protection,  made  him  easy,  even  then 
when  he  lay  thus  exposed;  being  sure  that  his  Gcd 
made  him  to  dwell  fri  safety,  he  could  lie  down  and 
sleep  upon  a  stone. 

II.  In  his  hard  lodging,  he  had  a  pleasant  dream; 
any  Israelite  indeed  would  be  willing  to  take  up  with 
Jacob’s  pillow,  provided  he  might  have  but  Jacob’s 
dream.  Then  and  there,  he  heard  the  words  of 
God,  and  saw  the  visions  of  the  Almighty:  it  was 
the  best  night’s  sleep  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  Note, 
God’s  time  to  visit  his  people  with  his  comforts,  is, 
when  they  are  most  destitute  of  other  comforts,  and 
other  comforters;  when  afflictions  in  the  way  of 
duty  (as  these  here  were)  do  abound,  then  shall 
consolations  so  much  the  more  abound.  Now  ob¬ 
serve  here, 

1.  The  encouraging  vision  Jacob  saw,  v.  12.  He 
saw  a  ladder  which  reached  from  earth  to  heaven, 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  and 
God  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  Now  this  represents 
the  two  things  that  are  very  comfortable  to  good 
people  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conditions. 

(1.)  The  providence  of  God,  by  which  there  is  a 
constant  correspondence  kept  up  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  counsels  of  heaven  are  executed  on 
earth,  and  the  actions  and  affairs  of  this  earth  are 
all  known  in  heaven,  and  judged  there.  Providence 
does  its  worff  gradually,  and  by  steps;  angels  are 
employed  as  ministering  spirits,  to  sen  e  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  designs  of  Providence,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder,  directing  all 
the  motions  of  second  causes  to  the  gloiy  of  the  First 
Cause.  The  angels  are  active  spirits,  continually- 
ascending  and  descending;  they  rest  not  day,  nor 
night,  from  service,  according  to  the  posts  assigned 
them.  They  ascend,  to  give  account  of  what  they 
have  done,  and  to  receive  orders;  and  then  descend 
to  execute  the  orders  they  have  received.  Thus 
we  should  always  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  may  do  it  as  the  angels  do  it,  Ps,  103.  20, 
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This  vision  gave  very  seasonable  comfort  to 
Jacob,  letting  him  know  that  he  had  both  a  good 
guide,  and  a  good  guard,  in  his  going  out  and  com¬ 
ing  in;  that  though  he  was  made  to  wander  from 
Ins  father’s  house,  yet  still  he  was  the  care  of  a 
kind  providence,  and  the  charge  of  the  holy  angels, 
'litis  is  comfort  enough,  though  we  should  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  notion  which  some  have,  that  the  tutelar  an¬ 
gels  of  Canaan  were  ascending,  having  guarded 
Jacob  out  of  their  land,  and  the  angels  of  Syria  de¬ 
scending  to  take  him  into  their  custody.  Jacob  was 
now  the  type  and  representative  of  the  whole 
church,  which  the  angels  are  intrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of. 

(2.)  The  mediation  of  Christ:  he  is  the  ladder, 
r he  foot  on  earth  in  his  human  nature,  the  top  in 
heaven  in  his  divine  nature:  or,  the  former  in  his 
humiliation,  the  latter  in  his  exaltation.  All  the 
intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth,  since  the 
fall,  is  by  this  ladder.  Christ  is  the  way;  all  God’s 
favours  come  to  us,  and  all  our  services  go  to  him, 
by  Christ.  If  God  dwell  with  us,  and  we  with  him, 
it  is  by  Christ;  we  have  no  way  of  getting  to  heaven 
than  by  this  ladder;  if  we  climb  up  any  other  way, 
we  are  thieves  and  robbers.  This  vision  our  Sa¬ 
viour  alludes  to,  when  he  speaks  of  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descena'mg  upon  the  Son  of 
man;  (John  1.  51.)  for  the  kind  offices  the  angels 
do  us,  and  the  benefits  we  receive  by  their  ministra¬ 
tion  are  all  owing  to  Christ,  who  has  reconciled 
things  on  earth,  and  things  in  heaven,  (Col.  1.  20.) 
and  made  them  all  meet  in  himself,  Eph.  1.  10. 

2.  The  encouraging  words  Jacob  heard.  God 
now  brought  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  spake 
comfortably  to  him,  spake  from  the  head  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  for  all  the  glad  tidings  we  receive  from  heaven, 
come  through  Jesus  Christ. 

(1. )  The  former  promises  made  to  his  father,  are 
repeated  and  ratified  to  him,  in«13,  14.  In  general, 
God  intimates  to  him  that  he  would  be  the  same  to 
him,  that  he  had  been  to  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Those  that  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  godly  parents, 
are  interested  in  their  covenant,  and  entitled  to 
their  privileges.  Particularly,  [1.]  The  land  of 
Canaan  is  settled  upon  him,  the  land  whereon  thou 
liest;  as  if  by  his  lying  so  contentedly  upon  the  bare 
ground,  he  had  taken  livery  and  seisin  of  the  whole 
land.  [2.]  It  is  promised  him  that  his  posterity 
should  multiply  exceedingly,  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  that  though  he  seemed  now  to  be  plucked 
off  as  a  withered  branch,  yet  he  should  become  a 
flourishing  tree  that  should  send  out  his  boughs  unto 
the  sea.  These  were  the  blessings  with  which  his 
father  had  blessed  liitVi,  (i>.  3,  4. )  and  God  here 
said  Amen  to  them,  that  he  might  have  strong  con¬ 
solation.  [3.]  It  is  added  that  the  Messiah  should 
come  from  his  loins,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.  Christ  is  the  great  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  world:  all  that  are  blessed,  whatever  fa¬ 
mily  they  are  of,  are  blessed  in  him,  and  none  of 
any  family  are  excluded  from  blessedness,  in  him, 
but  those  that  exclude  themselves. 

(2.)  Fresh  promises  were  made  him,  accommo¬ 
dated  to  his  present  condition,  v.  15.  [1.]  Jacob 

was  apprehensive  of  danger  from  his  brother  Esau; 
but  Gcd  promises  to  keep  him.  Note,  Those  are 
safe,  whom  God  protects,  whoever  pursues  them. 
[2.]  He  had  now  a  long  journey  before  him,  was 
to  travel  alone,  in  an  unknown  road,  to  an  unknown 
country;  but,  behold  I  am  with  thee,  says  God. 
Note,  Wherever  we  are  we  are  safe,  and  may  be 
easy,  if  we  have  God’s  favourable  presence  with 
us.  [3.]  He  knew  not,  but  God  foresaw,  what 
hardships  he  would  meet  with  in  his  uncle’s  service, 
and  therefore  promises  to  preserve  him  in  all  pla¬ 
ces.  Note,  God  knows  how  to  give  his  people  gra¬ 
ces  and  comforts  accommodated  to  the  events  that 


shall  be,  as  well  as  to  those  that  are.  [4.]  He  tv  i ? 
now  going  as  an  exile  into  a  place  far  distant,  but 
God  promises  him  to  bring  him  back  again  to  this 
land.  Note,  he  that  preserves  his  people’s  going 
out,  will  also  take  care  of  their  coming  in,  Fs.  121 
8.  [5.]  He  seemed  to  be  forsaken  of  all  his  friends, 
but  God  here  gives  him  this  assurance,  I  will  not 
leave  thee.  Note,  Whom  God  loves,  he  never 
leaves.  This  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed,  Heb 
13.  5.  [6.]  Providence  seemed  to  contradict  the 

promises;  he  is  therefore  assured  of  the  performance 
of  them  in  their  season:  All  shall  be  done  that  I 
have  spoken  to  thee  of.  Note,  Saying  and  doing 
are  not  two  things  with  God,  whatever  they  arc 
with  us. 

1G.  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place;  and  I  knew  it  not.  17.  And  he 
was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this 
place !  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  1  8. 
And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his 
pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  19.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-el,  but 
the  name  of  that  city  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first.  20.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow, 
saying,  if  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will 
keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give 
me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
21.  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father’s 
house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God  :  22.  And  this  stone,  which  1 

have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God’s  house  : 
and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 

God  manifested  himself  in  his  favour  to  Jacob,  when 
he  was  asleep  and  purely  passive;  for  the  spirit  like 
the  wind,  blows  when  and  where  he  listeth,  and 
God’s  grace,  like  the  dew,  tarrieth  net  for  the  sens 
of  men,  Mich.  5.  7.  But  Jacob  applied  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  the  visit  God  had  made  him, 
when  he  was  awake;  and  we  may  well  think  he 
awaked,  as  the  prophet  did,  (Jer.  31.  26.)  and,  be¬ 
hold  his  sleep  was  sweet  to  him.  Here  is  much  cf 
Jacob’s  devotion  on  this  occasion. 

I.  He  expresses  great  surprise  at  the  tokens  he 
had  rf  Gcd’s  special  presence  with  him  in  that 
place,  y.  16,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  1 
knew  it  not.  Note,  1.  God’s  manifestations  of  him¬ 
self  to  his  people,  carry  their  own  evidence  along 
with  them.  God  can  give  undeniable  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  his  presence,  such  as  give  abundant  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  that  God  is  with 
them  of  a  truth;  satisfaction,  not  communicable  to 
others,  but  convincing  to  themselves.  2.  We 
sometimes  meet  with  God  there  where  we  little 
thought  of  meeting  with  him.  He  is  there  where 
we  did  not  think  he  had  been;  is  found  there  where 
we  asked  not  for  him.  No  place  excludes  divine 
visits,  {ch.  16.  13.)  here  also.  Wherever  we  are, 
in  the  city  or  in  the  desert,  in  the  house  or  in  the 
field,  in  the  shop  or  in  the  street,  we  may  keep  up 
our  intercourse  with  Heaven,  if  it  be  not  our  own 
fault. 

II.  It  struck  an  awe  upon  him,  v.  17,  He  was 
afraid;  so  far  was  he  from  being  puffed  up,  and  ex 
alted  above  measure,  with  the  abundance  of  the 
revelations,  (2  Cor.  12.  7.)  that  he  was  afraid 
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Note,  The  more  we  see  of  God,  the  more  cause  we 
see  for  holy  trembling  and  blushing  before  him. 
Those  whom  God  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to, 
are  thereby  laid,  and  kept  very  low  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  see  cause  to  fear,  even  the  Lord  and  his 
goodness,  Hos.  3.  5.  He  said,  How  dreadful  is 
this  place!  That  is,  “The  appearance  of  God  in 
this  place  is  never  to  be  thought  of,  but  with  holy 
awe  and  reverence.  I  shall  have  a  respect  for  this 
place,  and  remember  it  by  this  token,  as  long  as  I 
live:”  not  that  he  thought  the  place  itself  any  nearer 
the  divine  visions  than  other  places;  but  what  he  saw 
there  at  this  time,  was  as  it  were,  the  house  of  God, 
the  residence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  the  gate 
of  heaven,  that  is,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  world,  as  the  meetings  of  a 
city  were  in  their  gates;  or,  the  angels  ascending 
and  descending,  were  like  travellers  passing  and 
re-passing  through  the  gates  of  a  city.  Note,  1. 
God  is,  in  a  special  manner,  present  there  where 
his  grace  is  revealed,  and  where  his  covenants  are 
published  and  sealed,  as  of  old,  by  the  ministry  of 
angels*  so  now  by  instituted  ordinances.  Matt.  28. 
20.  2.  There  where  God  meets  us  with  his  special 

presence,  we  ought  to  meet  him  with  the  most 
humble  reverence,  remembering  his  justice  and 
holiness,  and  our  own  meanness  and  vileness. 

III.  He  took  care  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  it 
two  ways. 

1.  He  set  up  the  stone  for  a  pillar;  ( y .  18.)  not  as 
if  he  thought  the  visions  of  his  head  were  any  way 
owing  to  the  stone  on  which  it  lay,  but  thus  he 
would  mark  the  place  against  he  came  back,  and 
erect  a  lasting  monument  of  God’s  favour  to  him, 
and  because  he  had  not  time  now  to  build  an  altar 
here,  as  Abraham  did  in  the  places  where  God  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  ch.  12.  7.  He  therefore  poured  oil 
on  the  top  of  this  stone,  which,  probably  was  the 
ceremony  then  used  in  dedicating  their  altars,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  building  an  altar  when  he  should 
have  conveniences  for  it,  as  afterward  he  did,  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  this  vision,  ch.  35.  7.  Note, 
Grants  of  mercy  call  for  returns  of  duty;  and  the 
sweet  communion  we  have  with  God,  ought  ever  to 
be  remembered. 

2.  He  gave  a  new  name  to  the  place,  v.  19.  It 
had  been  called  Luz,  an  almond- tree ;  but  he  will 
have  it  henceforward  called  Beth-el,  the  house 
God.  This  gracious  appearance  of  God  to  him  put  a 
greater  honour  upon  it,  and  made  it  more  remarka¬ 
ble,  than  a'l  the  almond-trees  that  flourished  there. 
This  is  that  Beth-e],  where,  long  after,  it  is  said, 
God  found  Jacob,  and  there,  in  what  he  said  to 
him,  he  spake  with  us,  Hos.  12.  4.  In  process  of 
time,  this  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God,  became  Beth- 
aven,  a  house  of  vanity  and  iniquity,  when  Jerobo¬ 
am  set  up  one  of  his.  calves  there. 

IV.  lie  made  a  solemn  vow  upon  this  occasion, 

v.  20..  22.  By  religious  vows  we  give  glory  to 
God,  we  own  our  dependence  upon  him,  and  we 
lay  a  bond  upon  our  own  souls,  to  engage  and 
quicken  our  obedience  to  him.  Jacob  was  now  in 
fear  and  distress;  and  it  is  seasonable  to  make  vows,  j 
in  times  of  trouble,  or  when  we  are  in  pursuit  of  j 
any  special  mercy,  John  1.  16.  Ps.  66.  13,  14.  1 

Sam.  1.  11.  Numb.  21.  1.  .3.  Jacob  had  now  had  I 
a  gracious  visit  from  Heaven,  God  had  renewed 
his  covenant  with  him,  and  the  covenant  is  mutual: 
when  God'  ratifies  his  promises  to  us,  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  repeat  our  promises  to  him.  Now  in  this 
vow,  observe, 

1.  Jacob’s  faith;  God  had  said,  (v.  15.)  lam  with 
thee .  and  will  keep  thee;  Jacob  takes  hold  of  that, 
and  infers  “  Seeing  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will 
keep  me,  as  he  has  said,  and  (which  is  implied  in 
that  promise)  will  provide  comfortably  for  me;  and  I 
seeing  he  has  promised  to  bring  me  again  to  this  L 


land,  that  is,  to  the  house  of  my  father,  whom  I 
hope  to  find  alive  at  my  return  in  peace,”  (so  unlike 
was  he  to  Esau  who  longed  for  the  days  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  his  father,)  “I  depend  upon  it.”  Note, 
God’s  promises  are  to  be  the  guide  and  measure  of 
our  desires  and  expectations. 

2.  Jacob’s  modesty  and  great  moderation  in  his 
desires;  he  will  cheerfully  content  himself  with 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on;  and  though 
God’s  promise  had  now  made  him  heir  to  a  very 
great  estate,  yet  he  indents  not  for  soft  clothing  and 

j  dainty  meat.  Agur’s  wish  is  his,  Feed  me  with 
\  food  convenient  for  me;  and  see  1  Tim.  6.  8.  Na¬ 
ture  is  content  with  a  little,  and  grace  with  less. 
Those  that  have  most,  have,  in  effect,  no  more  for 
themselves  than  food  and  raiment;  the  overplus 
they  have  only  either  the  keeping  of,  or  the  giving 
of,  not  the  enjoyment  of:  if  God  give  us  more,  we 
are  bound  to  be  thankful,  and  to  use  it  for  him;  if 
!  he  give  us  but  this,  we  are  bound  to  be  content,  and 
cheerfully  to  enjoy  him  in  it. 

3.  Jacob’s  piety  and  his  regard  to  God,  which  ap¬ 
pear  here,  ( 1. )  In  what  he  desired;  that  God  would 
be  with  him,  and  keep  him.  Note,  We  need  de¬ 
sire  no  more  to  make  us  easy  and  happy,  wherever 
we  are,  than  to  have  God’s  presence  with  us,  and 
to  be  under  his  protection:  it  is  comfortable,  in  a 
journey,  to  have  a  guide  in  an  unknown  way,  a 
guard  in  a  dangerous  way,  to  be  well-carried,  well 
provided  for,  and  to  have  good  company  in  any 
way;  and  they  that  have  God  with  them,  have  all 
this  in  the  best  manner.  (2. )  In  what  he  designed; 
his  resolution  is,  [1.]  In  general,  to  cleave  to  the 
Lord,  as  his  God  in  covenant.  Then  shall  the  Lord 
be  my  God.  Not  as  if  he  would  disown  him  and 
cast  him  off,  if  he  should  want  food  and  raiment; 
no,  though  he  slay  us,  we  must  cleave  to  him;  but 
“  then  I  will  rejoice  in  him  as  my  God;  then,  I  will 
more  strongly  engage  myself  to  abide  with  him.” 
Note,  Every  mercy  we  receive  from  God,  should 
be  improved  as  an  additional  obligation  upon  us  to 
walk  closely  with  him  as  our  God.  [2.]  In  par¬ 
ticular,  that  he  would  perform  some  special  acts  of 
devotion,  in  token  of  his  gratitude.  First,  “This 
pillar  shall  keep  possession  here,  till  I  come  back  in 
peace,  and  then  it  shall  be  God’s  house,”  that  is, 
“an  altar  shall  be  erected  here  to  the  honour  of 
God.”  Secondly,  “The  house  of  God  shall  not  be 
unfurnished,  nor  his  altar  without  a  sacrifice;  of  alt 
that  thou  sh alt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee,  to  be  spent  either  upon  God’s  altars,  oi 
upon  his  poor,”  both  which  are  his  receivers  in  the 
world.  Probaby,  it  was  according  to  some  general 
instructions  received  from  Heaven,  that  Abraham 
and  Jacob  offered  the  tenth  of  their  acquisitions  to 
God.  Note,  1.  God  must  be  honoured  with  out 
estates,  and  must  have  his  dues  cut  of  them. 
When  we  receive  more  than  ordinary  mercy  from 
God,  we  should  study  to  give  some  signal  instances 
of  gratitude  to  him.  2.  The  tenth  is  a  very  fit  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  devoted  to  God,  and  employed  for  him ; 
though,  as  circumstances  vary,  it  may  be  more  or 
less,  as  God  prospers  us,  1  Cor.  16.  2, 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

This  chapter  gives  us  an  account  of  God’s  providences 
concerning  Jacob,  pursuant  to  the  promises  made  him 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  I.  How  he  was  brought  in 
safety  to  his  journey’s  end,  and  directed  to  his  relations 
there,  who  bid  him  welcome, v.  I..14.  II.  How  he  was 
comfortably  disposed  of  in-  marriage,  v.  15.  .30.  III. 
How  his  familv  was  built  up  in  the  birth  of  four  sons,  v. 
31.  .35.  IV.  The  affairs'  of  princes  and  mighty  nations 
that  were  then  in  being,  are  not  recorded  in  Ihe  book  of  * 
God  but  are  left  to  be  buried  in  oblivion;  while  these 
small  domestic  concerns  of  holy  Jacob  are  particularly 
recorded  with  their  minute  circumstances,  that  they 
may  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For  the  memorv 
of  the  just  is  blessed: 
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THEN  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  east.  2  And  he  looked,  and,  behold, 
a  well  in  the  field,  and,  lo,  there  were  three 
flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that 
well  they  watered  the  flocks :  and  a  great 
stone  xccis  upon  the  well’s  mouth.  3.  And 
thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered:  and 
they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well’s  mouth, 
and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone 
again  upon  the  well’s  mouth  in  his  place. 
4.  And  Jacob  said  unto  them,  My  brethren, 
whence  he  ye  ?  and  they  said,  Of  Haran  are 
we.  5.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye 
Laban  the  son  of  Nahor  ?  And  they  said, 
VV  e  know  him.  6.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Is  he  well  ?  And  they  said,  He  is  well : 
and,  behold,  Rachel  his  daughter  cometh 
with  the  sheep.  7.  And  he  said,  Lo,  it  is 
yet  high  day,  neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle 
should  be  gathered  together  :  water  ye  the 
sheep,  and  go  and  feed  them.  8.  And  they 
said,  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  be 
gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone 
from  the  well’s  mouth;  then  we  water  the 
sheep. 

All  the  stages  of  Israel’s  march  to  Canaan  are 
distinctly  noticed,  but  no  particular  journal  is  kept 
of  Jacob’s  expedition  further  than  Bethel;  no,  he 
:had  no  more  such  happy  nights  as  he  had  at  Bethel, 
no  more  such  visions  of  the  Almighty;  that  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  feast,  he  must  not  expect  it  to  be  his 
daily  bread.  But, 

I.  We  are  here  told  how  cheerfully  he  proceeded 
;n  his  journey,  after  the  sweet  communion  he  had 
with  God  at  Bethel:  Then  Jacob  lifted  up  his  feet ; 
so  the  margin  reads  it,  v.  1.  Then  he  went  on 
with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  not  burthened  with 
his  cares,  nor  cramped  with  his  fears,  being  assured 
of  God’s  gracious  presence  with  him.  Note,  After 
the  visions  we  have  had  of  God,  and  the  vows  we 
have  m  ;de  to  him  in  solemn  ordinances,  we  should 
run  the  way  of  his  commandments  with  enlarged 
hearts,  Heb.  12.  1. 

2.  How  happily  he  arrived  at  his  journey’s  end; 
Providence  brought  him  to  the  very  field  where  his 
uncle’s  flocks  were  to  be  watered,  and  there  he  met 
with  Rachel  that  was  to  be  his  wife.  Observe, 
(1.)  The  Divine  Providence  is  to  be  acknowledged 
in  all  the  little  circumstances  which  concur  to  make 
a  journey,  or  other  undertaking,  comfortable  and 
successful.  If,  when  we  are  at  a  loss,  we  meet  sea¬ 
sonably  with  those  that  can  direct  us;  if  we  meet 
with  a  disaster,  and  those  are  at  hand,  that  will 
help  us;  we  must  not  say  that  it  was  by  chance,  or 
■  that  fortune  therein  favoured  us,  but  that  it  was  by 
Providence,  and  that  God  therein  favoured  us.  Our 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  if  we  continually 
acknowledge  God  in  them.  (2.)  Those  that  have 
flocks  must  look  well  to  them,  and  be  diligent  to 
know  their  state,  Prov,  27.  23.  What  is  here  said 
of  the  constant  care  of  the  shepherds  concerning 
.their  sheep,  (u.  2,  3,  7,  8.)  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tender  concern  which  o\ir  Lord  Jesus,  the  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  has  for  his  flock,  the 
church;  for  he  is  the  good  Shepherd,  that  knows  his 
sheep,  and  is  known  of  them,  John  10.  14.  The 
stone  at  the  well’s  mouth,  which  is  so  often  men- 
ioned  here,  was  either  to  secure  their  property  in 
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it;  for  water  was  scarce,  it  was  not  there  usus  com¬ 
munis  aquarian — -for  every  one's  use ;  or,  it  was  to 
save  the  well  from  receiving  damage  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  from  any  spiteful  hand,  or  to  prevent 
the  lambs  of  the  flock  from  being  drowned  in  it. 
(3.)  Separate  interests  should  not  take  us  from 
joint  and  mutual  help;  when  all  the  shepherds 
came  together  with  their  flocks,  then  like  loving 
neighbours  at  watering  time,  they  watered  their 
flocks  together.  (4.)  It  becomes  us  to  speak  civilly 
and  respectfully  to  strangers.  Though  Jacob  was 
no  courtier,  but  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents,  and 
a  stranger  to  compliment,  yet  he  addresses  himself 
very  obligingly  to  the  people  he  met  with,  and  calls 
them  his  brethren,  v.  4.  The  law  of  kindness  in 
the  tongue  has  a  commanding  power,  Prov.  31.  26. 
Some  think  he  calls  them  brethren,  because  they 
were  of  the  same  trade,  shepherds  like  him. 
Though  he  was  now  upon  his  preferment,  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  occupation.  (5.)  Those  that 
show  respect,  have  usually,  respect  showed  them. 
As  Jacob  was  civil  to  these  strangers,  so  he  found 
them  civil  to  him:  When  he  undertook  to  teach 
them  how  to  despatch  their  business,  (v.  7.)  they 
did  not  bid  him  meddle  with  his  own  concerns,  and 
let  them  alone;  but  though  he  was  a  stranger,  they 
gave  him  the  reason  of  their  delay,  v.  8.  Those 
that  are  neighbourly  and  friendly,  shall  have  neigh¬ 
bourly  and  friendly  usage. 

9.  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them, 
Rachel  came  with  her  father’s  sheep :  for 
she  kept  them.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jacob  saw  Rachel  the  daughter  of 
Laban  his  mother’s  brother,  and  the  sheep 
of  Laban  his  mother’s  brother,  that  Jacob 
went  near,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the 
well’s  mouth,  and  watered  the  flock  of 
Laban  his  mother’s  brother.  1 1 .  And  Jacob 
kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
wept.  12.  And  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he 
teas  her  father’s  brother,  and  that  he  was 
Rebekah’s  son :  and  she  ran  and  told  her 
father.  13.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Laban  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister’s 
son,  that  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  kissed  him;  and  brought  him  to  his 
house.  And  he  told  Laban  all  these  things. 
14.  And  Laban  said  to  him,  Surely  thou 
art  my  bone  and  my  flesh.  And  he  abode 
with  him  the  space  of  a  month. 

Here  we  see,  1.  Rachel’s  humility  and  industry; 
she  kept  her  father's  sheep,  (v.  9.)  that  is,  she  took 
care  of  them,  having  servants  under  her  that  were 
employed  about  them.  Rachel’s  name  signifies  a 
sheep.  Note,  Honest  useful  labour  is  that  which 
nobody  needs  be  ashamed  of,  nor  ought  it  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  any  one’s  preferment.  2.  Jacob’s  ten¬ 
derness  and  affection;  when  he  understood  that  this 
was  his  kinswoman,  (probably,  he  had  heard  of  her 
name  before,)  knowing  what  his  errand  was  into 
that  country,  we  may  suppose  it  struck  into  his 
mind  immediately,  that  this  must  be  his  wife,  he 
being  already  smitten  with  her  ingenuous  and 
comely  face,  though  it  was,  probably,  sun-burnt, 
and  she  was  in  the  homely  dress  of  a  shepherdess: 
hence,  he  is  attentive,  and  courteous,  and  peculiarly 
anxious  to  serve  her,  v.  10.  Hence  he  addresses 
himself  to  her  with  tears  of  joy  and  kisses  of  affec 
tion,  v.  11.  She  runs  with  all  haste  to  tell  her  father; 
for  she  will  by  no  means  entertain  her  kinsman’s 
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address,  without  her  lather’s  knowledge  and  appro¬ 
bation,  v.  12.  These  mutual  respects,  at  their  first 
interview,  were  good  presages  of  their  being  a  hap¬ 
py  couple.  3.  Providence  made  that  which  seemed 
contingent  and  fortuitous,  to  give  speedy  satisfaction 
to  Jacob’s  mind,  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  to  the 
place  which  he  was  bound  for.  Abraham’s  ser¬ 
vant,  when  he  came  upon  a  like  errand,  met  with 
the  like  encouragement.  Thus  God  guides  his 
people  with  his  eye,  Ps.  32.  8.  It  is  a  groundless 
conceit  which  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  have, 
that  Jacob,  when  he  kissed  Rachel,  wept  because 
he  had  been  set  upon  in  his  journey  by  Eliphaz  the 
eldest  son  of  Esau,  at  the  command  of  his  father, 
and  robbed  of  all  his  money  and  jewels,  which  his 
mother  had  given  him  when  she  sent  him  away:  it 
is  plain  that  it  was  his  passion  for  Rachel,  and  the 
surprise  of  this  happy  meeting,  that  drew  these  tears 
from  his  eyes.  4.  Laban,  though  none  of  the  best  hu¬ 
moured  men,  bid  him  welcome,  was  satisfied  in  the 
account  he  gave  of  himself,  and  of  the  reason  of  his 
coming  in  such  poor  circumstances;  while  we  avoid 
the  extreme,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  foolishly 
credulous,  we  must  take  heed  of  falling  into  the 
other  extreme,  of  being  uncharitably  jealous  and 
suspicious.  Laban  owned  him  for  his  kinsman,  (v. 
14.)  Thou  art  my  bone  and  my  Jlesh.  Note,  Those 
are  hard-hearted  indeed,  that  are  unkind  to  their 
relations,  and  that  hide  themselves  from  their  own 
flesh,  Isa.  58.  7. 

1 5.  And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Because 
thou  art  my  brother,  shoujdest  thou  there¬ 
fore  serve  me  for  naught?  Tell  me,  what 
shall  thy  wages  fie?  16.  And  Laban  had 
two  daughters :  the  name  of  the  elder  was 
Leah,  and  the  name  of  the  younger  was 
Rachel.  1 7.  Leah  was  tender-eyed ;  but 
Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well-favoured. 
18.  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel;  and  said,  I 
will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy 
younger  daughter.  19.  And  Laban  said, 
It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that 
I  should  give  her  to  another  man :  abide 
with  me.  20.  And  Jacob  served  seven 
ears  for  Rachel :  and  they  seemed  unto 
im  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to 
her.  21 .  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give 
me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that 
1  may  go  in  unto  her.  22.  And_  Laban 
gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place, 
and  made  a  feast.  23.  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  evening,  that  he  took  Leah  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  brought  her  to  him ;  and  he  went 
in  unto  her.  24.  And  Laban  gave  unto  his 
daughter  Leah  Zilpah  his  maid,  for  an 
hand-maid.  25.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  Leah :  and 
he  said  to  Laban,  What  is  this  thou  hast 
done  unto  me?  Did  not  I  serve  with  thee 
for  Rachel?  Wherefore  then  hast  thou  be¬ 
guiled  me?  26.  And  Laban  said,  It  must 
not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first-born.  27.  Fulfil 
her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also  for 
the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me 
yet  sever,  other  years.  28.  And  Jacob  did 
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so,  and  fulfilled  her  week  :  and  he  gave  him 
Rachel  his  daughter  to  wife  also.  29.  And 
Laban  gave  to  Rachel  his  daughter  Bilhah 
his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid.  30.  And  he 
went  in  also  unto  Rachel,  and  he  loved  also 
Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and  served  with 
him  yet  seven  other  years. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  fair  contract  made  between  Laban  and 
Jacob,  during  the  month  that  Jacob  spent  there  as  a 
guest,  v.  14.  It  seems,  he  was  not  idle,  nor  did  he 
spend  his  time  in  sport  and  pastime;  but,  like  a  man 
of  business,  though  he  had  no  stock  of  his  own,  he 
applied  himself  to  serve  his  uncle,  as  he  had  begun, 
(v.  10. )  whenhe  watered  his  flock.  Note,  Wherever 
we  are,  it  is  good  to  be  employing  ourselves  in  some 
useful  business,  which  will  turn  to  a  good  account  to 
ourselves  or  others.  Laban,  it  seems,  Was  so  taken 
with  Jacob’s  ingenuity  and  industry  about  his  flocks, 
that  he  was  desirous  he  should  continue  with  him, 
and  very  fairly  reasons  thus,  (v.  15.)  “  Because 
thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou  therefore  serve 
me  for  naught ?  No,  what  reason  for  that?”  If 
Jacob  be  so  respectful  to  his  uncle  as  to  give  him 
his  service  without  demanding  any  consideration  for 
it,  yet  Laban  will  not  be  so  unjust  to  his  nephew  as 
to  take  advantage  either  of  his  necessity  or  of  his 
good-nature.  Note,  Inferior  relations  must  not  be 
imposed  upon;  if  it  be  their  duty  to  serve  us,  it  is 
our  duty  to  reward  them.  Now  Jacob  had  af  ir 
opportunity  to  make  known  to  Laban  the  affect!  u 
he  had  for  his  daughter  Rachel;  and,  having  no 
worldly  goods  in  his  hand  with  which  to  endow  her, 
he  promises  him  seven  years’  service,  upon  condition 
that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  he  would  bestow  her 
upon  him  for  his  wife.  It  appears  by  computation 
that  Jacob  was  now  77  years  old  when  he  bound 
himself  apprentice  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept 
sheep,  Hos.  12.  12.  His  posterity  are  there  re¬ 
minded  of  it  long  afterward,  ns  an  instance  of  the 
meanness  of  their  original:  probably,  Rachel  was 
young,  and  scarcely  marriageable,  when  Jacob  first 
came,  which  made  him  the  more  willing  to  stay  for 
her  till  his  seven  years’  service  were  expired. 

II.  Jacob’s  honest  performance  of  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  v.  20.  He  served  seven  years  for  Rachel: 
if  Rachel  still  continued  to  keep  her  father’s  shejp 
as  she  did,  (v.  9.)  his  innocent  and  religious  conver¬ 
sation  with  her,  while  they  kept  the  flocks,  could 
not  but  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance  and  af¬ 
fection;  (Solomon’s  song  of  love  is  a  pastoral;)  if  she 
now  left  it  off,  his  easing  her  of  that  care  was  very 
obliging.  Jacob  honestly  served  out  his  seven  years, 
and  did  not  forfeit  his  indentures,  though  he  was 
old;  nay,  he  served  them  cheerfully,  they  seemed  to 
him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.  As 
if  it  was  more  his  desire  to  earn  her  than  to  have 
her.  Note,  Love  makes  long  and  hard  services 
short  and  easy;  hence  we  read  of  the  labour  of  love, 
Heb.  6.  10.  If  we  know  how  to  value  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven,  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
will  be  as  nothing  to  us,  in  comparison  of  it.  An 
age  of  work  will  be  but  as  a  few  days  to  these  that 
love  God,  and  long  for  Christ’s  appearing. 

III.  The  base  cheat  which  Laban  put  upon  him 
when  he  was  out  of  his  time;  he  put  Leah  into  his 
arms  instead  of  Rachel,  v.  23.  This  was  Laban's 
sin;  he  wronged  both  Jacob  and  Rachel,  whose  af¬ 
fections,  doubtless,  were  engaged  to  each  other,  and 
if  (as  some  say)  Leah  was  herein  no  better  than  an 
adulteress,  it  was  no  small  wrong  to  her  too.  But 
it  was  Jacob's  affliction,  a  damp  to  the  mirth  of  the 
marriage-feast,  when  in  the  morning,  behold,  it 
was  Leah,  v.  25.  It  is  easy  to  observe  here  how 

I  Jacob  was  paid  in  his  own  coin.  He  had  cheated 
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Itis  own  father  when  he  pretended  to  be  Esau,  and 
now  his  father-in-law  cheated  him.  Herein,  how 
unrighteous  soever  Laban  was,  the  Lord  was  right¬ 
eous;  as  Judg.  1.  7.  Even  the  righteous,  if  they  take 
a  false  step,  are  sometimes  thus  recompensed  in  the 
earth.  Many  that  are  not,  like  Jacob,  disappointed  in 
the  ] tersoti ,  soon  find  themselves,  as  much  to  their 
grief,  disappointed  in  the  character.  The  choice 
of  that  relation  therefore  on  both  sides,  ought  to  be 
made  with  good  advice  and  consideration,  that  if 
there  should  be  a  disappointment,  it  may  not  be  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  consciousness  of  management. 

IV.  The  excuse  and  atonement  Laban  made  for 
the  cheat. 

1.  The  excuse  was  frivolous,  v.  26,  It  must  not 
be  so  done  in  our  country .  We  have  reason  to 
think  there  was  no  such  custom  of  his  country,  as 
he  pretends;  only  he  banters  Jacob  with  it,  and 
laughs  at  his  mistake.  Note,  Those  that  can  do 
wickedly,  and  then  think  to  turn  it  off  with  a  jest, 
though  they  may  deceive  themselves  and  others, 
will  find,  at  last,  that  God  is  not  mocked.  But  if 
there  had  been  such  a  custom,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  observe  it,  he  should  have  told  Jacob  so,  when 
he  undertook  to  serve  him  for  his  younger  daugh¬ 
ter.  As  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  JVicked- 
tess  proceeds  from  the  wicked,  1  Sam.  24.  13. 
Those  that  deal  with  treacherous  men,  must  expect 
to  be  dealt  treacherously  with. 

2.  His  compounding  of  the  matter  did  but  make 
bad  worse;  We  will  give  thee  this  also,  v.  27.  Here¬ 
by  he  drew  Jacob  into  the  sin,  and  snare,  and  dis¬ 
quiet,  of  multiplying  wives,  which  remains  a  blot 
in  his  escutcheon,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Honest  Jacob  did  not  design  it,  but  to  have 
kept  as  true  to  Rachel  as  his  father  had  done  toRe- 
bekah;  he  that  had  lived  without  a  wife  to  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  could  then  have  been  very  well  con¬ 
tent  with  one:  but  Laban, to  dispose  of  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  without  portions,  and  to  get  seven  years’  ser¬ 
vice  more  out  of  Jacob,  thus  imposes  upon  him,  and 
draws  him  into  such  a  strait  by  his  fraud,  that  (the 
matter  not  being  yet  settled  as  it  was  afterward  by 
the  divine  law,  Lev.  18.  18,  and  more  fully  since  by 
our  Saviour,  Matt.  19.  5.)  he  had  some  colourable 
reason  for  marrying  them  both.  He  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  Rachel,  for  he  had  espoused  her;  still  less 
could  he  refuse  Leah;  and  therefore  Jacob  must  be 
content,  and  take  two  talents,  2  Kings  5.  23.  Note, 
Ohe  sin  is  commonly  the  inlet  of  another.  They 
that  go  in  by  one  door  of  wickedness,  seldom  find 
the  way  out  but  by  another.  The  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs  was,  in  some  measure,  excusable  in  them, 
because,  though  there  was  a  reason  against  it  as  an¬ 
cient  as  Adam’s  marriage,  (Mai.  2.  15.)  yet  there 
was  no  express  command  against  it;  it  was  in  them 
a  sin  of  ignorance,  it  was  not  the  product  of  any  sin¬ 
ful  lust,  but  for  the  building  up  of  the  church,  which 
was  the  good  that  Providence  brought  out  of  it:  but 
it  will  by  no  means  justify  the  like  practice  now, 
when  God’s  will  is  plainly  made  known,  that  one 
man  and  one  woman  only  must  be  joined  together, 
1  Cor.  7.  2.  The  having  of  many  wives  suits  well 
enough  with  the  carnal  sensual  spirit  cf  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  imposture,  which  allows  it;  but  we  have 
not  so  learned  Christ.  Dr.  Lightfoot  makes  Leah 
and  Rachel  to  be  figures  of  the  two  churches,  the 
Jews  under  the  law,  and  the  Gentiles  under  the 
gospel :  the  younger,  the  more  beautiful,  and  more 
n  the  thoughts  of  Christ  when  he  came  in  the  form 
(f  a  servant;  but  the  other,  like  Leah,  first  em¬ 
braced;  yet,  in  this,  the  allegory  does  not  hold,  that 
the  Gentiles,  the  younger,  were  more  'fruitful,  Gal. 
4.  27. 

31.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah 
teas  hated,  he  opened  her  womb :  but  Ra¬ 


chel  was  barren.  32.  And  Leah  conceived 
and  bare  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name 
Reuben  :  for  site  said,  Surely  the  Lord  hath 
looked  upon  my  affliction :  now  therefore 
my  husband  will  love  me.  33.  And  she 
conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son  ;  and  said. 
Because  the  Lord  hath  heard  that  1  teas 
hated,  he  hath  therefore  given  me  this  sen 
also  :  and  she  called  his  name  Simeon.  34. 
And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son; 
and  said,  Now  this  time  will  my  husband 
be  joined  unto  me,  because  I  have  born 
him  three  sons :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  Levi.  35.  And  she  conceived  again, 
and  bare  a  son  ;  and  she  said,  Novv  will  1 
praise  the  Lord  :  therefore  she  called  his 
name  Judah  ;  and  left  bearing. 

We  have  here  the  birth  of  four  of  Jacob’s  sens, 
all  by  Leah.  Observe, 

I.  "That  Leah,  who  was  less  beloved,  was  blessed 
with  children,  when  Rachel  was  denied  that  bless¬ 
ing,  v.  31.  See  how  Providence,  in  dispensing  its 
gifts,  observes  a  proportion,  to  keep  the  balance 
even,  setting  cresses  and  comforts  one  over-against 
another,  that  none  may  be  either  too  much  eleva¬ 
ted,  or  too  much  depressed.  Rachel  wants  chil¬ 
dren,  but  she  is  blessed  with  her  husband’s  love; 
Leah  wants  that,  but  she  is  fruitful.  Thus  it  was 
between  Elkanah’s  two  wives;  (1  Sam.  1.  5.)  for 
the  Lord  is  wise  and  righteous.  When  the  Lord 
saw  that  Leah  was  hated,  that  is  loved  less  than 
Rachel,  in  which  sense  it  is  required  that  we  hate 
father  and  mother,  in  comparison  with  Christ, 
(Luke  14.  26.)  then  the  Lord  granted  her  a  ch  Id; 
which  was  a  rebuke  to  Jacob,  for  making  so  great  a 
difference  between  those  that  he  was  equally  rela¬ 
ted  to;  a  check  to  Rachel,  who  perhaps  insulted 
over  her  sister  upon  that  account;  and  a  comfort  to 
Leah,  that  she  might  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
contempt  put  upon  her:  thus  God  giveth  abundant 
honour  to  that  which  lacked,  1  Cor.  12.  24. 

II.  That  the  names  she  gave  her  children,  were 

expressive  of  her  respectful  regards  both  to  God 
and  to  her  husband.  1.  She  appears  very  ambitious 
of  her  husband’s  love:  she  reckoned  the  want  of  it 
her  affliction;  (tv.  32.)  not  upbraiding  him  with  it 
as  his  fault,  nor  reproaching  him  for  it,  and  so 
making  herself  uneasy  to  him,  but  laying  it  to  heart 
as  her  grief,  which  yet  she  had  Reason  to  bear  with 
the  more  patience,  because  she  herself  was  consent¬ 
ing  to  the  fraud  by  which  she  became  his  wife;  and 
we  may  well  bear  that  trouble  with  patience,  which 
we  bring  upon  ourselves  by  our  own  sin  and  folly. 
She  promised  herself  that  the  children  she  bare 
him,  would  gain  her  the  interest  she  desired  in  his 
affections.  She  called  her  first-born  Reuben,  See  a 
son,  with  this  pleasant  thought,  Now  will  my  hus¬ 
band  love  me;  and  her  third  son  Levi,  Joined,  with 
this  expectation,  Now  avill  my  husband  be  joined 
unto  me,  v.  34.  Mutual  affection  is  both  the  duty, 
and  comfort,  of  that  relation;  and  yoke-fellows 
should  study  to  recommend  themselves  to  each 
other,  1  Cor.  7.  33,  34.  2.  She  thankfully  acknow¬ 

ledges  the  kind  providence  of  God  in  it,  The  Lord 
hath  looked  upon  my  affliction,  v.  32.  “  The  Lord 

hath  heard,  that  is,  taken  notice  of  it,  that  I  was 
hated;”  (for  our  afflictions,  as  they  are  before  God’s 
eyes,  so  they  have  a  cry  in  his  ears;)  He  hath  there¬ 
fore  given  me  this  son.  Note,  Whatever  we  have, 
that  contributes  either  to  our  support  and  comfort 
under  our  afflictions,  or  to  our  deliverance  from 
them,  God  must  be  owned  in  it,  especially  his  pity 
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ar.d  tender  mercy.  Her  fourth  she  cabled  Judah, 
Praise,  saying,  Now  will  I  firaise  the  Lord,  v.  35. 
And  this  was  he,  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh, 
Christ  came.  Note,  (1.)  Whatever  is  the  matter 
of  our  rejoicing,  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  our 
thanksgiving:  fresh  favours  should  quicken  us  to 
praise  God  tor  former  favours.  Now  will  I  firaise 
the  Lord  more  and  better  than  I  hav  e  done.  (2.) 
All  our  praises  must  centre  in  Christ,  both  as  the 
matter  of  them,  and  as  the  Mediator  of  them.  He 
descended  from  him  whose  name  was  Praise,  for 
he  is  our  Praise.  Is  Christ  formed  in  my  heart? 
Now  will  I  firaise  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  the  increase.  I.  Of 
Jacob’s  family.  Eight  children  more  we  find  registered 
in  this  chapter;  Dan  and  Naphtali  by  Bilhah,  Rachel’s 
maid,  v.  1 . .  8.  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zilpah,  Leah’s  maid, 
v.  9  .  .  13.  Issaehar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  by  Leah,  v. 
14  .  .21.  And,  last  of  all,  Joseph,  by  Rachel,  v.  22  .  .  24. 
II.  Of  Jacob’s  estate.  He  makes  a  new  bargain  with  La¬ 
ban,  v.  25  .  .  34.  And  in  the  six  years’  further  service  he 
did  to  Laban,  God  wonderfully  blessed  him,  so  that  his 
stock  of  cattle  became  very  considerable,  v.  35 .  .  43. 
Herein  was  fulfilled  the  blessing  which  Isaac  dismissed 
him  with,  (ch.  28.  3.)  God  make  thee  fruitful,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  tliee.  Even  these  small  matters  concerning  Jacob’s 
house  and  field,  though  they  seem  inconsiderable,  are 
improveable  for  our  learning.  For  the  scriptures  were 
written,  not  for  princes  and  statesmen,  to  instruct  them 
in  politics;  but  for  all  people,  even  the  meanest,  to  direct 
them  in  their  families  and  callings :  yet  some  things  are 
here  recorded  concerning  Jacob,  not  for  imitation  but 
for  admonition. 

1.  A  ND  when  Rachel  saw  that  she  bare 
J\.  Jacob  no  children,  Rachel  envied 
her  sister;  and  said  unto  Jacob,  Give  me 
children,  or  else  I  die.  2.  And  Jacob’s  an¬ 
ger  was  kindled  against  Rachel:  and  he 
said,  Ami  in  God’s  stead,  who  hath  with¬ 
held  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?  3. 

And  she  said,  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah,  go 
in  unto  her;  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my 
knees,  that  I  may  also  have  children  by  her. 
4.  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid 
to  wife :  and  Jacob  went  in  unto  her.  5. 
And  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  a 
son.  6.  And  Rachel  said,  God  hath  judged 
me,  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and  hath 
given  me  a  son :  therefore  called  she  his 
name  Dan.  7.  And  Bilhah  Rachel’s  maid 
conceived  again,  and  bare  Jacob  a  second 
soil  3.  And  Rachel  said,  with  great  wrest¬ 
lings  have  I  wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  I 
have  prevailed :  and  she  called  his  name 
Naphtali.  9.  When  Leah  saw  that  she 
had  left  bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  Jger  maid, 
and  gave  her  Jacob  to  wife.  10.  And  Zilpah 
Leah’s  maid  bare  Jacob  a  son.  11.  And 
Leah  said,  a  troop  cometh :  and  she  called 
his  name  Gad.  12.  And  Zilpah  Leah’s 
maid  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  13.  And 
Leah  said,  Happy  am  I,  for  the  daughters 
will  call  me  blessed:  and  she  called  his 
name  Asher. 

W e  have  here  the  bad  consequences  of  that  strange 
marriage  which  Jacob  made  with  the  two  sisters. 
Here  is, 

1.  An  unhappy  disagreement  between  him  and 


lot. 

Rachel,  (v.  1,  2.)  occasioned,  not  so  much  by  hei 
own  barrenness,  as  by  her  sister’s  fruitfulness.  Re- 
bekah,  the  only  wife  of  Isaac,  was  long  childless, 
and  yet  we  find  no  uneasiness  between  her  and  Isaac; 
but  here,  because  Leah  bears  children,  Rachel  can¬ 
not  live  peaceably  with  Jacob. 

1.  Rachel  frets;  (v.  1.)  she  envied  her  sister;  en¬ 
vy  is  grieving  at  the  good  of  another,  than  which  no 
sin  is  more  offensive  to  God,  or  more  injurious  to  our 
neighbour  and  ourselves.  She  considered  not  that  it 
was  God  that  made  the  difference,  and  that  though, 
in  this  single  instance,  her  sister  was  preferred  be¬ 
fore  her,  yet  in  other  things  she  had  the  advantage. 
Let  us  carefully  watch  against  all  the  risings  and 
workings  of  this  passion  in  our  minds.  Let  not  our  eye 
be  evil  towards  any  of  cur  fellow -servants,  because 
our  master’s  is  good.  But  this  was  not  all;  she  said 
to  Jacob,  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.  Note,  We 
are  very  apt  to  miss  it  in  our  desires  of  temporal 
mercies,  as  Rachel  here;  (1.)  One  child  would  not 
content  her;  but,  because  Leah  has  more  than  one, 
she  must  have  more  too;  Give  me  children.  (2.) 
Her  heart  is  inordinately  set  upon  it,  and  if  she  have 
not  what  she  would  have,  she  will  throw  away  her 
life,  and  all  the  comforts  of  it.  “Give  them  me,  or 
else  Idle,"  that  is,  “I  shall  fret  myself  to  death; 
the  want  of  this  satisfaction  will  shorten  my  days.” 
Some  think  she  threatens  Jacob  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herself,  if  she  could  not  obtain  this  mercy. 
(3. )  She  did  not  apply  herself  to  God  by  prayer,  but 
to  Jacob  only,  forgetting  that  children  are  an  herit¬ 
age  of  the  Lord,  Ps.  127.  3.  We  wrong  both  God 
and  ourselves,  when  our  eye  is  more  to  men,  the  in¬ 
struments  of  our  crosses  and  comforts,  than  to  God 
the  Author.  Observe  a  difference  between  Rachel’s 
asking  for  this  mercy,  and  Hannah’s,  1  Sam.  1.  10. 
&c.  Rachel  envied,  Hannah  wept;  Rachel  must 
have  children,  and  she  died  of  the  second;  Hannah 
prayed  for  one  child,  and  she  had  four  more.  Ra¬ 
chel  is  importunate  and  peremptory,  Hannah  is  sub¬ 
missive  and  devout.  If  thou  wilt  give  me  a  child, 
I  will  give  him  to  the  Lord.  Let  Hannah  be  imitated, 
and  not  Rachel;  and  let  our  desires  be  always  under 
the  conduct  and  check  of  reason  and  religion. 

2.  Jacob  chides,  and  most  justly;  (v.  2.)  he  lo\  e  1 
Rachel,  and  therefore  reproved  her  for  what  she  said 
amiss.  Note,  Faithful  reproofs  are  products  and  in¬ 
stances  of  true  affection,  Ps.  141.  5.  Prov.  27.  5,  6. 
Job  reproved  his  wife  when  she  spake  the  language 
of  the  foolish  woman,  Job  2.  10.  See  1  Cor.  7.  16.- 
He  was  angry,  not  at  the  person,  but  at  the  sin;  he 
expressed  himself  so  as  to  show  his  displeasure. 
Note,  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  that  a  reproof  should 
be  given  warm,  like  a  physical  potion;  not  too  hot, 
lest  it  scald  the  patient;  yet  not  cold,  lest  it  prove 
ineffectual.  It  was  a  very  grave  and  pious  reply 
which  Jacob  gave  to  Rachel’s  peevish  demand:  Am 
I  in  God’s  stead?  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  it  well, 
Dost  thou  ask  sons  of  me?  Oughtest  thou  not  to  ask 
from  before  the  Lord?  The  Arabic  reads  it,  “Am  1 
above  God;  can  I  give  thee  that  which  God  denies 
thee?”  This  was  said  like  a  plain  man.  Observe, 

1. )  He  acknowledges  the  hand  of  God  in  the  af- 

iction  which  he  was  a  sharer  with  her  in.  He  hath 
withheld  the  fruit  of  the  womb.  Note,  Whatever 
we  want,  it  is  God'  that  withholds  it,  a  sovereign 
Lord,  most  wise,  holy,  and  just,  that  may  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own,  and  is  debtor  to  no  man;  that 
never  did,  nor  ever  can  do,  any  wrong  to  any  of  his 
creatures.  The  keys  of  the  clouds,  of  the  heart,  of 
the  grave,  and  of  the  womb,  are  four  keys  which 
God  has  in  his  hand,  and  which  (the  Rabbins  say) 
he  intrusts  neither  with  angel  nor  seraphim.  See 
Rev.  3.  7.  Job  11.  10.— 12.  14.  (2.)  He  acknow¬ 

ledges  his  own  inability  to  alterovhat  God  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  “ Amlin  God’s  stead?  What!  Dost  thou 
make  a  god  of  me?”  Deos  qui  rogat  ille  fcnit—Ht 
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to  whom  we  offer  supplications,  is  to  us  a  God. 
Note,  [1.  ]  There  is  no  creature  that  is  or  can  be,  to 
us,  in  God’s  stead.  God  may  be  to  us  instead  of  any 
creature,  as  the  sun  instead  of  the  moon  and  stars; 
but  the  moon  and  all  the  stars  will  not  be  to  us  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sun.  No  creature’s  wisdom,  power,  and 
love,  will  be  to  us  instead  of  God’s.  [2.]  It  is  there¬ 
fore  our  sin  and  folly  to  place  any  creature  in  God’s 
stead,  and  to  place  that  confidence  in  any  creature, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  God  only. 

II.  An  unhappy  agreement  between  him  and  the 
two  handmaids. 

1.  At  the  persuasion  of  Rachel,  he  took  Bilhah 
her  handmaid  to  wife,  that,  according  to  the  usage 
of  those  times,  his  children  by  her  might  be  adopted 
and  owned  as  her  mistress’s  children,  v.  3,  8tc. 
She  would  rather  have  children  by  reputation  than 
none  at  all;  children  that  she  might  fancy  to  be  her 
own,  and  call  her  own,  though  they  were  not  so. 
One  would  think  her  own  sister’s  children  were 
nearer  akin  to  her  than  her  maid’s,  and  she  might 
with  more  satisfaction  have  made  them  her  own,  if 
she  had  so  pleased;  but  (so  natural  is  it  for  us  all  to 
be  fond  of  power)  children  that  she  had  a  right  to 
rule,  were  more  desirable  to  her  than  children  that 
she  had  more  reason  to  love;  and,  as  an  early  in¬ 
stance  of  her  dominion  over  the  children  bom  in  her 
apartment,  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  giving  them 
names  that  carry  in  them  nothing  but  marks  of  em¬ 
ulation  with  her  sister.  As  if  she  had  overcome  her, 
(]. )  All.no ;  she  calls  the  first  son  of  her  handmaid 
Dan,  Judgment,  saying,  “  God  hath  judged  me,” 
i'.  6.  (that  is,)  “given  sentence  in  my  favour.” 
(2.)  In  battle;  she  calls  the  next  JVuphtali,  Wrest¬ 
lings,  saying,  I  have  wrestled  with  my  sister,  arid 
have  prevailed;  (y.  8.)  as  if  all  Jacob’s  sons  must  be 
born  men  of  contention.  See  what  roots  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  envy  and  strife  are,  and  what  mischief  they 
make  among  relations. 

2.  At  the  persuasion  of  Leah,  he  took  Zilpah  her 
handmaid  to  wife  also,  v.  9.  Rachel  had  done  that 
absurd  and  preposterous  thing,  of  giving  her  maid 
to  her  husband,  in  emulation  with  Leah;  and  now 
Leah  (because  she  missed  one  year  in  bearing  chil¬ 
dren)  does  the  same,  to  be  even  with  her,  or  rather, 
to  keep  before  her.  See  the  power  of  jealousy  and 
rivalship,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  which  joins  together  one  man  and  one 
woman  onlv:  for  God  hath  called  us  to  peace  and 

?urity,  1  Cor.  7.  15.  Two  sons  Zilpah  bare  to 
acob,  whom  Leah  looked  upon  herself  as  enti¬ 
tled  to;  in  token  of  which,  she  called  one  Gad,  (y. 

1 1.)  promising  herself  a  little  Troop  of  children; 
and  children  are  the  militia  of  a  family,  they  fill  the 
quiver,  Ps.  127.  4,  5.  The  other  she  called  Asher, 
Happy,  thinking  herself  happy  in  him,  and  promis¬ 
ing  herself  that  her  neighbours  would  think  so  too, 
v.  13,  The  daughters  will  call  me  blessed.  Note, 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the 
foolishness  bound  up  in  our  hearts,  that  most  people 
value  themselves,  and  govern  themselves,  more  by 
reputation,  than  either  by  reason  or  religion;  they 
think  themselves  blessed,  if  the  daughters  do  but  call 
them  so.  There  was  much  amiss  in  the  contest 
and  competition  between  these  two  sisters,  yet  God 
brought  good  out  of  this  evil;  for  the  time  being  now 
at  hand  when  the  seed  of  Abraham  must  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply,  thus  Jacob’s  family  was  replen¬ 
ished  with  twelve  sons,  heads  of  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  from  whom  the  celebrated  twelve  tribes  de¬ 
scended,  and  were  named. 

14.  And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of 
wheat-harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  in  the 
field,  and  brought  them  unto  his  mother 
f  ,eah.  Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give 


me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son’s  mandrakes. 
15.  And  she  said  unto  her,  Is  it  a  small 
matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  husband  ? 
And  wouldestthou  take  away  my  son’s  man¬ 
drakes  also  ?  And  Rachel  said,  Therefore  he 
shall  lie  with  thee  to  night  for  thy  son’s 
mandrakes.  16.  And  Jacob  came  out  of 
the  field  in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  said,  Thou  must  come  in 
unto  me ;  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with 
my  son’s  mandrakes.  And  he  lay  with  her 
that  night.  1 7.  And  God  hearkened  unto 
Leah,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob 
the  fifth  son.  18.  And  Leah  said,  God  hath 
given  me  my  hire,  because  I  have  given  my 
maiden  to  my  husband :  and  she  called  his 
name  Issachar.  19.  And  Leah  conceived 
again,  and  bare  Jacob  the  sixth  son.  20. 
And  Leah  said,  God  hath  endowed  me  with 
a  good  dowry  ;  now'  will  my  husband  dwell 
with,  me,  because  I  have  born  him  six 
sons :  and  she  called  his  name  Zebulun. 
21.  And  afterward  she  bare  a  daughter,  and 
called  her  name  Dinah.  22.  And  God  re¬ 
membered  Rachel,  and  God  hearkened  to 
her,  and  opened  her  womb.  23.  And  she 
conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  said,  God 
hath  taken  away  my  reproach.  24.  And 
she  called  his  name  Joseph ;  and  said,  the 
Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son. 

Here  is, 

I.  Leah  fruitful  again,  after  she  had,  for  some 
time,  left  bearing.  Jacob,  it  should  seem,  associat¬ 
ed  more  with  Rachel  than  with  Leah.  The  law  of 
Moses  supposes  it  a  common  case,  that  if  a  man  had 
two  wives,  one  would  be  loved,  and  the  other  hated, 
Deut.  21.  15.  But,  at  length,  Rachel’s  strong  pas¬ 
sions  betrayed  her  into  a  bargain  with  Leah,  that  Ja¬ 
cob  should  return  to  her  apartment.  Reuben,  a  lit¬ 
tle  lad,  five  or  six  years  old,  playing  in  the  field, 
found  mandrakes,  dudaim.  It  is  uncertain  what 
they  were,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  about  them; 
we  are  sure  they  were  some  rarities,  either  fruits  or 
flowers  that  were  very  pleasant  to  the  smell,  Cant. 
7.  13.  Note,  The  God  of  nature  has  provided,  not 
only  for  our  necessities,  but  for  •our  delights:  there 
are  products  of  the  earth  in  the  exposed  fields,  as 
well  as  in  the  planted  protected  gardens,  that  are  very 
valuable  and  useful.  How  plentifully  is  nature’s 
house  furnished,  and  her  table  spread!  Her  pre¬ 
cious  fruits  offer  themselves  to  be  gathered  by  the 
hands  of  little  children.  It  is  a  laudable  custom  of 
the  devout  Jews,  when  they  find  pleasure,  suppose 
in  eating  an  apple,  to  lift  up  their  hearts,  and  say, 
“  Blessed  be  he  that  made  this  fruit  pleasant!”  Or, 
in  smelling  a  flower,  “  Blessed  be  he  that  made  this 
flower  sweet.”  Some  think  these  mandrakes  were 
jessamine  flowers;  whatever  they  were,  Rachel 
could  not  see  them  in  Leah’s  hands,  into  which  the 
child  had  brought  them,  but  she  must  covet  them. 
She  cannot  bear  the  want  of  these  pretty  flowers, 
but,  at  any  rate,  she  will  purchase  them.  Note, 
There  may  be  great  sin  and  folly  in  the  inordinate 
desire  of  a  small  thing.  Leah  takes  this  advantage, 
(as  Jacob  had  of  Esau’s  coveting  his  red  pottage,) 
to  obtain  that  which  was  justly  due  to  her,  but  which 
Rachel  would  not  otherwise  have  consented  to. 
Note,  Strong  passions  often  thwart  one  another,  and 
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those  cannot  but  be  continually  uneasy,  that  are  ' 
hurried  by  them.  Leah  is  overjoyed  that  she  shall 
nave  her  husband’s  company  again,  that  her  family 
might  yet  further  be  built  up,  which  is  the  blessing 
die  desires  and  devoutly  prays  for,  as  is  intimated, 
v.  17,  where  it  is  said,  God  hearkened  unto  Leah. 
The  learned  Bishop  Patrick  very  well  suggests  here, 
that  the  true  reason  of  this  contest  between  Jacob’s 
wives  for  his  company,  and  their  giving  of  him  their 
maids  to  be  his  wives,  was,  the  earnest  desire  they 
had  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  (and 
now  lately  renewed  to  Jacob,)  that  his  seed  should 
be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  and  that  in 
one  Seed  of  his,  the  Messiah,  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.  And  he  thinks  it  had  been 
below  the  dignity  of  this  sacred  history,  to  take 
such  particular  notice  of  these  things,  if  there  had 
not  been  some  such  great  consideration  in  them. 
Leah  was  now  ilessed  with  two  sons;  the  first  she 
called  fssachar,  A  hire,  {y.  18.)  and  reckoning  her¬ 
self  well  repaid  for  her  mandrakes,  nay,  (which  is  a 
strange  construction  of  the  providence,)  rewarded 
for  giving  her  maid  to  her  husband.  Note,  We 
abuse  God’s  mercy,  when  we  reckon  that  his  fa¬ 
vours  countenance  and  patronise  our  follies.  The 
other  she  called  Zebidun,  Dwelling,  (v.  20.)  own¬ 
ing  God’s  bounty  to  her,  God  has  endowed  me  with 
a  good  dowry.  Jacob  had  not  endowed  her  when 
he  married  her,  nor  had  he  wherewithal  in  posses¬ 
sion;  but  she  reckons  a  family  of  children,  not  a  bill 
of  charges,  but  a  good  dowry,  Ps.  113.  9.  She  pro¬ 
mises  herself  more  of  her  husband’s  company,  now 
that  she  had  born  him  six  sons,  and  that,  in  love  to 
his  children,  at  least,  he  would  often  visit  her 
lodging.  Mention  is  made,  v.  21,  of  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Dinah,  because  of  the  following  story 
concerning  her,  eh.  34.  Perhaps  Jacob  had  other 
daughters,  though  not  registered. 

II.  Rachel  fruitful  at  last,  v.  22,  God  remem¬ 
bered  Rachel  whom  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten, 
and  hearkened  to  her  whose,  prayers  had  been  long 
denied;  and  then  she  bare  a  son.  Note,  As  God  justly 
denies  the  mercy  we  have  been  inordinately  desirous 
of,  so  sometimes  he  graciously  grants,  at  length,  that 
which  we  have  long  waited  for.  He  corrects  our 
folly,  and  yet  considers  our  frame,  and  does  not  con¬ 
tend  for  ever.  Rachel  called  her  son  Joseph,  which, 
m  Hebrew,  is  akin  to  two  words  of  a  contrary  signifi¬ 
cation,  Asafih,  Abstulit,  He  has  taken  away  my  re¬ 
proach,  as  if  the  greatest  mercy  she  had  in  this  son, 
was  that  she  had  saved  her  credit;  and  Jasa/ih,  Ad- 
didit.  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son;  which 
may  be  looked  upon,  either  as  the  language  of  her 
inordinate  desire,  (she  scarcely  knows  how  to  be 
thankful  for  one,  unless  she  may  be  sure  of  another,) 
or  of  her  faith;  she  takes  this  mercy  as  an  earnest 
of  further  mercy;  “  Has  God  given  me  his  grace? 

I  may  call  it  Joseph,  and  say,  He  shall  add  more 
grace.  Has  he  given  me  his  joy?  I  may  call  it  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  say.  He  will  give  more  jov.  Has  he  be¬ 
gun,  and  shall  he  not  make  an  end?’’ 

25.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel 
had  horn  Joseph,  that  Jacob  said  unto  La¬ 
ban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto 
mine  own  place,  and  to  my  country.  26. 
Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children,  for 
whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go  ;  for 
thou  knowest  my  service  which  I  have  done 
thee.  27.  And  Laban  saidjinto  him,  I  pray 
thee,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes, 
tarry  :  for  I  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  I  ,ord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake.  28. 
And  he  said,  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I 
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w  ill  give  it.  29.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Thou  knowest  how  I  have  served  thee,  and 
how  thy  cattle  was  with  me.  30.  For  it  teas 
little  which  thou  hadst  before  I  came ,  and  it 
is  now  increased  unto  a  multitude  ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  comin> 
and  now  when  shall  I  provide  for  mine  owi. 
house  also  ?  31.  And  he  said,  What  shs^ 

I  give  thee  ?  And  Jacob  said,  Thou  shall, 
not  give  me  anything:  if  thou  wilt  do  this 
thing  for  me,  1  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy 
flock  :  32.  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock 

to  day,  removing  from  thence  all  the  speck¬ 
led  and  spotted  cattle,  and  all  the  brown 
cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and 
speckled  among  the  goats,  and  of  such  shall 
be  my  hire.  33.  So  shall  my  righteousness 
answer  for  me  in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall 
come  for  my  hire  before  thy  face  :  eveiy  one 
that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  amongst  the 
goats,  and  brown  amongst  the  sheep,  that 
shall  be  accounted  stolen  with  me.  34. 
And  Laban  said,  Behold,  I  would  it  might 
be  according  to  thy  word.  35.  And  he  re¬ 
moved  that  day  the  he-goats  that  were  ring- 
straked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats 
that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  and  every 
one  that  had  some  white  in  it,  and  all  the 
brown  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them  into 
the  hands  of  his  sons.  36.  And  he  set  three 
days’ journey  betwixt  himself  and  Jacob: 
and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban’s  flocks. 

We  have  here, 

I.  Jacob’s  thoughts  of  home.  He  faithfully  serv¬ 
ed  his  time  out  with  Laban,  even  his  second  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  though  he  was  an  old  man,  had  a 
growing  family  to  provide  for,  and  it  was  high  time 
for  him  to  set  up  for  himself;  though  Laban’s  service 
was  hard,  and  he  had  cheated  him  in  the  first  bar¬ 
gain  he  had  made,  yet,  Jacob  honestly  performs  his 
engagements.  Note,  A  good  man,  though  he  swears 
to  his  own  hurt,  will  not  change.  And  though  others 
have  deceived  us,  that  will  not  justify  us  in  deceiv¬ 
ing  them.  Our  rule  is,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  not  as  we  are  done  by.  Jacob’s  term  being  ex 
pired,  he  begs  leave  to  begone,  v.  25.  Observe,  1.  He 
retained  his  affection  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  on¬ 
ly  because  it  was  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  there,  whom  he  longed  to 
see;  but  because  it  was  the  land  of  promise,  and  in 
token  of  his  dependence  upon  the  promise  of  it; 
though  he  sojourn  in  Haran,  he  can  by  no  means 
think  of  settling  there.  Thus  should  we  be  affected 
towards  our  heavenly  country,  looking  upon  our¬ 
selves  as  strangers  here,  viewing  the  heavenly  ccun 
try  as  our  home,  and  longing  to  be  there,  as  soon  as 
the  days  of  our  service  upon  earth  are  numbered 
and  finished.  We  must  not  think  of  taking  root 
here,  for  this  is  not  our  place  and  country,  Heb.  13. 
14.  2.  He  was  desirous  to  go  to  Canaan,  though 

he  had  a  great  family  to  take  with  him,  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  yet  made  for  them.  He  had  got  wives  and 
children  with  Laban,  but  nothing  else;  yet  he  does 
not  solicit  Laban  to  give  him  either  a  portion  with 
his  wives,  or  the  maintenance  of  seme  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  No,  all  his  request  is,  Give  me  my  wives  and 
my  children,  and  send  me  away,  v.  25,  26.  Note, 
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Those  that  trust  in  God,  and  in  his  providence  and 
promise,  though  they  have  great  families  and  small 
incomes,  can  cheerfully  hope  that  he  who  sends 
mouths  will  send  meat.  He  who  feeds  the  brood 
of  the  ravens,  will  not  starve  the  seed  of  the  right¬ 
eous. 

II.  Laban’s  desire  of  his  stay,  v.  27.  In  love  to 
himself,  not  to  Jacob  or  to  his  wives-or  children,  he 
speaks  fairly  and  gently,  that  he  may  engage  him  to 
continue  his  chief  shepherd;  entreating  him,  by  the 
regard  he  bore  him,  not  to  leave  him;  If  I  have 
found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  tarry.  Note,  Churlish 
selfish  men  know  how  to  give  good  words,  when  it 
is  to  serve  their  own  ends.  Laban  found  that  his 
stock  had  wonderfully  increased  with  Jacob’s  £ood 
management,  and  he  owns  it,  with  very  good  expres¬ 
sions  of  respeetboth  to  God  and  Jacob;  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  by  experience,  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  for 
thy  sake.  Observe,  1.  Laban’s  learning.  I  have 
learned  by  experience.  Note,  There  is  manyaprofit- 
able  good  lesson  to  be  learned  by  experience.  We  are 
very  unapt  scholars,  if  we  have  not  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience  the  evil  of  sin,  the  treachery  of  our  own  hearts, 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
gains  of  godliness,  and  the  like.  2.  Laban’s  lesson; 
he  owns,  (1.)  That  his  prosperity  was  owing  to 
God’s  blessing;  The  Lord  has  blessed  me.  Note, 
Worldly  men  that  choose  their  portion  in  this  life, 
are  often  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this  world’s 
goods.  Common  blessings  are  given  plentifully  to 
'many  that  have  no  title  to  covenant  blessings.  (2. ) 
That  Jacob’s  piety  had  brought  that  blessing  upon 
him;  The  Lord  has  blessed  me,  not  for  my  own  sake, 

let  not  such  a  man  as  Laban,  that  lives  without 

Jod  in  the  world,  think  that  he  shall  receive  any 
thing  of  the  Lord,  Jam.  1.7.)  but  for  thy  sake. 
Note,  [1.]  Good  men  are  blessings  to  the  places 
where  they  live,  even  there  where  they  live  mean¬ 
ly  and  obscurely,  as  Jacob  in  the  field,  and  Joseph  in 
the  prison,  ch.  39.  23.  [2.]  God  often  blesses  bad 

men  with  outward  mercies,  for  the  sake  of  their  god¬ 
ly  relations,  though  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  ei¬ 
ther  the  wit  to  see  it,  or  the  grace  to  own  it,  as  La¬ 
ban  did  here.  • 

III.  The  new  bargain  they  came  upon.  Laban’s 
craft  and  covetousness  took  advantage  of  Jacob’s 
plainness,  honesty,  and  good  nature;  and,  perceiving 
that  Jacob  began  to  be  won  upon  by  his  fair  speech¬ 
es,  instead  of  making  him  a  generous  offer,  and  bid¬ 
ding  high,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  all  things  consi¬ 
dered,  heputs  it  upon  him  to  make  his  demands;  (v. 
28.)  Appoint  me  thy  wages;  knowing  he  would  be 
very  modest  in  them,  and  would  ask  less  than  he 
could  for  shame  offer.  Jacob  accordingly  makes  a 
proposal  to  him,  in  which, 

1.  He  shows  what  reason  he  had  to  insist  upon  so 
much,  considering,  (1.)  That  Laban  was  bound  in 
gratitude  to  do  well  for  him,  because  he  had  served 
him  not  only  faithfully,  but  very  successfully,  v.  30. 
Yet  here  observe,  how  he  speaks,  like  himself,  very 
modestly.  Laban  had  said,  'The  Lord  has  blessed 
me  for  thy  sake;  Jacob  will  not  say  so,  but,  The 
Lord  has  blessed  thee  since  my  coming.  Note,  Hum¬ 
ble  saints  take  more  pleasure  in  doing  good  than  in 
hearing  of  it  again.  (2.)  That  he  himself  was 
bound  in  duty  to  take  care  of  his  own  family;  Now, 
when  shall  I  provide  for  mine-  own  house  also  7 
Note,  Faith  and  charity,  though  they  are  excellent 
things,  must  not  take  us  oft'  from  making  necessary 
provisions  for  our  own  support,  and  the  support  of 
our  families.  We  must,  like  Jacob,  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  good,  and  yet  we  must,  like  him,  provide  for 
our  own  houses  also;  he  that  does  not,  is  worse  than 
an  infidel,  1  Tim.  5.  8. 

2.  He  is  willing  to  refer  himself  to  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  which,  he  knew,  extends  itself  to  the 
smallest  things,  even  the  colour  of  the  cattle;  and  he 


will  be  content  to  have  for  his  wages  the  sheep  and 
goats  of  such  and  such  a  colour,  speckled,  spotted, 
and  brown,  which  should  hereafter  be  brought  forth, 
v.  32,  33.  .[This,  he  thinks,  will  be  a  most  effectu¬ 
al  way  both  to  prevent  Laban’s  cheating  him,  and 
to  secure  himself  from  being  suspected  of  cheating 
Laban.  Some  think  he  chose  this  colour,  because 
in  Canaan  it  was  generally  most  desired,  and  delight¬ 
ed  in;  their  shepherds  in  Canaan  are  called  Neko- 
dim,  (Amos  1.  1.)  the  word  here  used  for  speckled; 
and  Laban  was  willing  to  consent  to  this  bargain,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  if  the  few  he  had  that  were  now 
speckled  and  spotted,  were  separated  from  the 
rest,  which  by  agreement  was  to  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  body  of  the  flock  which  Jacob  was  to  tend, 
being  of  one  colour,  either  all  black,  or  all  white, 
would  produce  few  or  none  of  mixt  colours,  and  so 
he  should  have  Jacob’s  service  for  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing.  According  to  this  bargain,  tjiose  few 
that  were  party-coloured,  Avere  separated,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  Laban’s  sons,  and  sent  three  days’ 
journey  off;  so  great  was  Laban’s  jealousy,  lest  any 
of  those  should  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  flock,  to  the 
advantage  of  Jacob.  And  now  a  fine  bargain  Jacob 
has  made  for  himself!  Is  this  his  providing  for  his  own 
house,  to  put  it  upon  such  an  uncertainty?  If  these 
cattle  bring  forth,  as  usually  cattle  do,  young  ones  of 
the  same  colour  with  themselves,  he  must  still  serve 
for  nothing,  and  be  a  drudge  and  a  beggar  all  the 
days  of  his  life;  but  he  knows  whom  he  has.  trusted, 
and  the  e\rent  showed,  (1.)  That  he  took  the  best 
way  that  could  be  taken  Avith  Laban,  who  otherAvise 
Avould  certainly  have  been  too  hard  for  him. 
And,  (2.)  That  it  was  not  in  vain  to  rely  upon  the 
Divine  ProA’idence,  Avhich  owns  and  blesses  honest 
humble  diligence.  Those  that  find  men  whom  they 
deal  Avith  unjust  and  unkind,  shall  not  find  God  so, 
but  that,  some  way  or  other,  he  Avill  right  the  injur¬ 
ed,  and  be  a  good  Pay-Master  to  those  that  commit 
their  cause  to  him. 

« 

37.  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green 
poplar  and  of  the  hasel  and  chesnut-tree , 
and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made 
the  white  appear,  which  was  in  the  rods.  38. 
And  he  set  the  rods,  which  he  had  pilled,  be¬ 
fore  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  watering- 
troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that 
they  should  conceive  when  they  came  to 
drink.  39.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before 
the  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle  ring-strak- 
ed,  speckled,  and  spotted.  40.  And  Jacob 
did  separate  the  lambs,  and  set  the  faces  of 
the  flocks  toward  the  ring-straked,  a  11(1  all 
the  brown  in  the  flock  of  Laban  ;  and  he 
put  his  own  flocks  by  themselves,  and  pul 
them  not  into  Laban’s  cattle.  41.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  cat¬ 
tle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters,  that 
they  might  conceive  among  the  rods.  42 
But  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  put 
them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were  Laban’s,  and 
the  stronger  Jacob’s.  43.  And  the  man  in 
creased  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle, 
and  maid-servants,  and  men-servants,  and 
camels,  and  asses. 

Here  is  Jacob’s  honest  policy  to  make  his  bargain 
more  advantageous  to  himself  than  it  Avas  likely  to. 
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be:  if  he  had  not  taken  some  course  to  help  himself, 
it  would  have  been  a  bad  bargain  indeed,  which  he 
knew  Laban  would  never  have  considered,  or  rather, 
which  he  would  have  been  well-pleased  to  see  him 
a  loser  by,  so  little  did  Laban  consult  any  one’s 
interest  but  his  own.  Now  Jacob’s  contrivances 
were, 

1.  To  set  pilled  sticks  before  the  cattle  where  they 
were  watered,  that,  looking  much  at  those  unusual 
party-coloured  sticks,  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
they  might  bring  forth  young  ones  in  like  manner 
party-colon ved,  v.  37. .  39.  Probably,  this  cus¬ 
tom  was  commonly  used  by  the  shepherds  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  who  coveted  to  have  their  cattle  of  this  motley 
colour.  Note,  It  becomes  a  man  to  be  master  of  his 
trade,  whatever  it  is,  and  to  be  not  only  industrious, 
but  ingenious  in  it,  and  to  be  versed  in  all  its  lawful 
arts  and  mysteries;  for  what  is  a  man  but  his  trade? 
There  is  a  discretion  which  God  teaches  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  (as  plain  a  trade  as  that  is,)  and  which  he 
ought  to  learn,  Isa.  28.  26. 

2.  When  he  began  to  have  a  stock  of  ring-straked 
and  brown,  he  contrived  to  set  them  first,  and  to  put 
the  faces  of  the  rest  toward  them,  with  the  same  de¬ 
sign  as  he  did  the  former  with;  but  would  not  let  his 
own  that  were  motley-coloured,  look  at  Laban’s  that 
were  of  one  colour,  v.  40.  Strong  impressions,  it 
seems,  are  made  by  the  eye,  with  which  therefore 
we  have  need  to  make  a  covenant. 

3.  When  he  found  that  his  project  succeeded, 
through  the  special  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  he  con¬ 
trived,  by  using  it  only  with  the  stronger  cattle,  to 
secure  to  himself  those  that  were  most  valuable, 
leaving  the-  feebler  to  Laban,  ~v.  41,  42.  Thus  Ja¬ 
cob  increased  exceedingly,  (v.  43. )  and  grew  very 
rich  in  a  little  time.  This  success  of  his  policy,  it  is 
true,  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  it,  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  fraudulent  or  unjust  in  it,  which  we 
are  sure  there  was  not,  for  he  did  it  by  divine  direc¬ 
tion;  (c/n  31.  12.)  nor  was  there  anything  in  the 
thing  itself,  but  the  honest  improvement  of  a  fair 
bargain,  which  the  Divine  Providence  wonderfully 
prospered,  both  injustice  to  Jacob,  whom  Laban  had 
wronged  and  dealt  hardly  with,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  particular  promises  made  to  him  of  the  to¬ 
kens  of  the  divine  favour.  Note,  Those,  who, 
while  their  beginning  is  small,  are  humble  and  hon¬ 
est,  contented  and  industrious,  are  in  a  likely  way  to 
see  their  latter  e'nd  greatly  increasing;  he  that  is 
faithful  in  a  little,  shall  be  intrusted  with  more;  he 
that  isfaitliful  in  that  which  is  another  man’s,  shall 
be  intrusted  with  something  of  his  own.  Jacob  that 
had  been  a  just  servant,  became  a  rich  master. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 


Jacob  was  a  very  honest  good  man,  a  man  of  great  devotion, 
and  integrity,  and  yet  he  had  more  trouble  and  vexation 
than  any  of  the  patriarchs.  He  had  left  his  father’s  house 
in  a  fright,  came  to  his  uncle  in  distress,  very  hard  usage 
he  had  met  with  there,  and  now  is  going  back  surrounded 
with  fears.  Here  is,  I.  His  resolution  to  return,  v.  1  .  .16. 
II.  His  clandestine  departure,  v.  17..  21.  III.  Laban’s 
pursuit  of  him  in  displeasure,  v.  22.  .  25.  IV.  The  hot 
words  that  passed  between  them,  v.  26  .  .  42.  V.  Their 
amicable  agreement  at  last,  v.  43  .  .  55. 

1.  A  ND  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban’s 
TjL  sons,  saying,  Jacob  hath  taken  away 
all  that  was  our  father’s  ;  and  of  that 
which  was  our  father’s  hath  he  gotten  all 
this  glory.  2.  And  Jacob  beheld  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  teas  not 
toward  him  as  before.  3.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jacob,  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred ;  and  I  will  be 
with  thee.  4.  And  Jacob  sent  and  called 


Rachel  and  Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock, 
5.  And  said  unto  them,  1  see  your  father’s 
countenance,  that  it  is  not  toward  me  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  the  God  of  my  father  hath  been 
with  me.  6.  And  ye  know  that  with  all 
my  power  I  have  served  your  father.  7. 
And  your  father  hath  deceived  me  and 
changed  my  wages  ten  times  ;  but  God  suf¬ 
fered  him  not  to  hurt  me.  8.  If  he  said  thus, 
The  speckled  shall  be  thy  wages;  then  all 
the  cattle  bare  speckled  :  and  if  he  said  thus, 
The  ring-straked  shall  be  thy  hire ;  then  all 
the  cattle  bare  ring-straked.  9.  Thus  God 
hath  taken  away  the  cattle  of  your  father, 
and  given  them  to  me.  10.  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  time  that  the  cattle  conceived, 
that  1  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a 
dream,  and,  behold,  the  rams  which  leaped 
upon  the  cattle,  were  ring-straked,  speckled, 
and  grisled.  11.  And  the  angel  of  God 
spake  unto  me  in  a  dream,  saying ,  Jacob  : 
And  I  said,  Here  am  I.  12.  And  he  said, 
Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  see,  all  the  rams 
which  leap  upon  the  cattle,  are  ring-straked, 
speckled,  and  grisled  :  for  I  have  seen  all 
that  Laban  doeth  unto  thee.  1 3.  I  am  the 
God  of  Beth-el,  where  thou  anointedst  the 
pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto 
me  :  now  arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land, 
and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy  kindred.  1 4. 
And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inherit¬ 
ance  for  us  in  our  father’s  house  ?  15.  Are 

we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  ?  For  he 
hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quife  devoured  our 
moiy'y.  16.  For  all  the  riches  which  God 
hath  taken  from  our  father,  that  is  our’s, 
and  our  children’s  :  now  then,  whatsoever 
God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do. 

Jacob  is  here  taking  up  a  resolution  immediately 
to  quit  his  uncle’s  service,  and  to  take  what  he  had, 
and  go  back  to  Canaan.  He  took  up  this  resolution, 
upon  a  just  provocation  bv  dix  ine  direction,  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  wives. 

I.  Upon  a  just  provocation;  for  Laban  and  his 
sons  were  become  very  cross  and  ill-natured  toward 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  stay  among  them  with 
safety  and  satisfaction. 

1.  Laban’s  sons  showed  it  in  what  they  said,  v. 

1.  It  should  seem,  they  said  it  in  Jacob’s  hearing, 
with  a  design  to  vex  him.  The  last  chapter  began 
with  Rachel’s  envying  Leah;  this  begins  with  La¬ 
ban’s  son’s  envying  Jacob.  Observe,  (1. )  How  great¬ 
ly  they  magnify  Jacob’s  prosperity,  He  has  gotten 
all  this  glory.  And  what  was  this  glory  that  they 
make  so  much  ado  about?  It  was  a  parcel  of  brown 
sheep,  and  speckled  goats,  (and  perhaps  the  fine 
colours  made  them  seem  more  glorious,;  and  some 
camels  and  asses,  and  such  like  trading;  and  that 
was  all  this  glory.  Note,  Riches  are  glorious  things 
in  the  eyes  of  carnal  people,  while  to  all  those  that 
are  conversant  with  heavenly  things,  they  have  no 
glory  in  comparison  with  the  glory  which  excelleth. 
Men’s  over  valuing  worldly  wealth,  is  that  funda¬ 
mental  error  which  is  the  root  of  covetousness,  envy, 
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and  all  evil.  (2.)  How  basely  they  reflect  upon 
Jacob’s  fidelity,  as  if  what  he  had,  he  had  not  got¬ 
ten  honestly;  Jacob  has  taken  away  all  that  was 
our  father's.  Not  all,  sure.  What  has  become  of 
those  cattle  which  were  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Laban’s  sons,  and  sent  three  days'  journey  off? 
ch.  30.  35,  36.  They  mean  all  that  was  committed 
to  him;  but  speaking  invidiously,  they  express  them¬ 
selves  thus  generally.  Note,  [1.]  Those  that  are 
ever  so  careful  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  yet  can¬ 
not  always  be  sure  of  a  good  name.  [2.]  This  is 
one  of  the  vanities  and  vexations  which  attend  out¬ 
ward  prosperity,  that  it  makes  a  man  to  be  envied 
of  his  neighbour;  (Eccl.  4.  4.)  and  who  can  stand 
before  envy?  Prov.  26.  4.  Whom  Heaven  blesses 
Hell  curses,  and  all  its  children  on  earth. 

2.  Laban  .himself  said  lktle,  but  his  countenance 
was  not  toward  Jacob  as  it  used^to  be;  and  Jacob 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  it,  v.  2,  5.  He  was  but 
a  churl  at  the  best,  but  now  he  was  more  churlish 
than  formerly.  Note,  Envy  is  a  sin  that  often  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  countenance;  hence  we  read  of  an  evil 
eye,  Prov.  23.  6.  Sour  looks  may  do  a  great  deal 
toward  the  ruin  of  peace  and  love  in  a  family,  and 
the  making  of  those  uneasy,  whose  comfort  we 
ought  to  be  tender  of.  Laban’s  angry  countenance 
lost  him  the  greatest  blessing  his  family  ever  had, 
and  justly.  . 

II.  He  resolved  it  by  divine  direction,  and  under 
the  convoy  of  a  promise;  (y.  3.)  The  Lord  said 
unto  Jacob,  Return,  and  I  will  be  with  thee.  Though 
Jacob  had  met  with  very  hard  usage  here,  yet  he 
would  not  quit  his  place,  till  God  bid  him.  He  came 
thither  by  orders  from  Heaven,  and  there  he  would 
stay,  till  lie  was  ordered  back.  Note,  It  is  our  duty 
to  set  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  our  comfort  to  see 
ourselves,  under  God’s  guidance,  both  in  our  going 
out,  and  in  our  coming  in.  The  direction  he  had 
from  Heaven,  is  more  fully  related  in  the  account 
he  gives  of  it  to  his  wives,  (y.  10.  .13.)  where  he 
tells  them  of  a  dream  he  had,  about  his  cattle,  and 
the  wonderful  increase  of  those  of  his  colour;  and 
how  the  angel  of  God,  in  that  dream,  (fori  suppose 
the  dream  spoken  of,  v.  10.  and  that  v.  11.  to  be 
the  same),  took  notice  of  the  workings  of  his  fancy 
in  his  sleep,  and  instructed  him,  that  it  was  not  by 
chance,  nor  by  his  own  policy,  that  he  obtained  that 
great  advantage;  but, 

1.  R*  the  providence  of  God,  who  had  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  hardships  that  Laban  had  put  upon  him, 
and  took  this  way  to  right  him ;  For  I  have  seen  all 
that  Laban  doeth  unto  thee,  and  herein  I  have  an 
eye  to  that.  Note,  There  is  more  of  equity  in  the 
distributions  of  Divine  Providence,  Jjtan  we  are 
aware  of,  and  by  them  the  wronged  are  righted 
really,  though  perhaps  insensibly.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  the  justice  of  Providence,  that  Jacob  was  thus 
enriched,  but, 

2.  In  performance  of  the  promise  intimated  in 
what  is  said,  v.  13,  lam  the  God  of  Beth-el.  That 
was  the  place  where  the  covenant  was  renewed 
with  him.  Note,  Worldly  prosperity  and  success 
are  then  doubly  sweet  and  comfortable,  when  we 
see  them  flowing  not  from  common  providence,  but 
from  covenant-love;  to  fierform  the  mercy  pro¬ 
mised;  when  we  have  them  from  God,  as  the  God 
of  Beth-el,  from  those  promises  of  the  life  which 
now  is,  that  belong  to  godliness.  But  we  observe 
that  Jacob,  even  when  he  had  this  hopeful  prospect 
of  growing  rich  with  Laban,  must  think  of  return¬ 
ing.  When  the  world  begins  to  smile  upon  us,  we 
must  remember  it  is  not  our  home.  Flow  arise,  (v. 
13.)  and  return,  (1.)  To  thy  devotions  in  Canaan; 
the  solemnities  of  which  had  perhaps  been  much 
intermitted  while  he  was  with  Laban.  The  times 
of  this  servitude  God  had  winked  at;  but  now,  “  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  place  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar, 


and  vowedst  the  vow.  Now  that  thou  beginnest  to 
grow  rich,  it  is  time  to  think  of  an  altar  and  sacri¬ 
fices  again.”  (2.)  To  thy  comforts  in  Canaan;  to 
the  land  of  thy  kindred.  He  was  here  among  his 
near  kindred;  but  those  only  he  must  look  upon  as 
his  kindred  in  the  best  sense,  the  kindred  he  must 
live  and  die  with,  to  whom  pertained  the  covenant. 
Note,  The  heirs  of  Canaan  must  never  reckon  them¬ 
selves  at  home,  till  they  come  thither,  however 
they  may  seem  to  take  root  here. 

III.  He  resolved  it  with  the  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent  of  his  wives.  He  sent  for  Rachel  and  Leah  to 
him  to  the  field;  ( v .  4.)  either  that  he  might  dis¬ 
course  with  them  more  privately,  or  because  one 
would  not  come  to  the  other’s  apartment,  and  he 
would  willingly  talk  with  them  together,  or,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  work  to  do  in  the  field,  which  he  would 
not  leave.  Note,  Husbands  that  love  their  wives, 
will  communicate  their  purposes  and  intentions  to 
them.  Where  there  is  a  mutual  affection,  there 
will  be  a  mutual  confidence.  And  the  prudence  of 
the  wife  should  engage  the  heart  cf  her  husband 
safely  to  trust  in  her,  Prov.  31.  1.  He  told  his 
wives, 

1.  How  faithfully  he  had  served  their  fatner,  v.  6. 
Note,  if  others  do  not  do  their  duty  to  us,  yet  we 
shall  have  the  comfort  of  having  done  our’s  to  them. 

2.  How  unfaithfully  their  father  had  dealt  with 
him,  v.  7.  He  would  never  keep  to  any  bargain 
that  he  made  with  him,  but  after  the  first  year,  still 
as  he  saw  Providence  favour  Jacob  with  the  colour 
agreed  on,  every  half  year  of  the  remaining  five,  he 
changed  it  for  some  other  colour,  which  made  it  ten 
times;  as  if  he  thought  not  only  to  deceiv  e  Jacob, 
but  the  Divine  Providence  which  manifestly  smiled 
upon  him.  Note,  Those  that  deal  honestly,  are  not 
always  honestly  dealt  with. 

3.  How  God  had  owned  him  notwithstanding;  not 
only  protecting  him  from  Laban’s  ill-will,  (  God 
suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me.  Note,  Those  that 
keep  close  to  God,  shall  be  kept  safe  by  him,)  but 
providing  plentifully  for  him,  notwithstanding  La¬ 
ban’s  design  to  ruin  him;  ( v .  9.)  God  hath  taken 
away  the  cattle  of  your  father,  and  given  them  to 
me.  Thus  the  righteous  Gcd  paid  Jacob  for  his 
hard  service  out  of  Laban’s  estate;  as  afterward  he 
paid  the  seed  of  Jacob  for  their  sein  ing  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  with  their  spoils.  Note,  (1.)  God  is  not  un¬ 
righteous  to  forget  his  people’s  work  and  labour  of 
love,  though  men  be  so,  Heb.  6.  10.  Providence 
has  ways  of  making  those  honest  in  the  event,  that 
are  not  so  in  their  design.  (2. )  The  wealth  of  the 
sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just,  Prov.  13.  22. 

4.  He  told  them  of  the  command  Gcd  had  given 
him,  in  a  dream  to  return  to  his  own  country,  (t>. 
13.)  that  they  might  not  suspect  his  resolution  to 
arise  from  inconstancy,  or  any  disaffection  to  their 
country  or  family,  but  might  see  it  to  proceed  from 
a  principle  of  obedience  to  his  God,  and  dependence 
on  him. 

Lastly,  His  wives  cheerfully  consented  to  his  re¬ 
solution.  They  also  brought  forward  their  grievan¬ 
ces,  complaining  that  their  father  had  been  not  only 
unkind,  but  unjust,  to  them,  (y.  14..  16.)  that  he 
looked  upon  them  as  strangers,  and  was  without 
natural  affection  toward  them;  and  that  whereas 
Jacob  had  looked  upon  the  wealth  which  God  had 
transferred  from  Laban  to  him  as  his  wages,  they 
looked  upon  it  as  their  portions;  so  that,  both  ways, 
God  forced  Laban  to  pay  his  debts,  both  to  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  to  his  daughters.  So  then  it  seemed,  [1.] 
They  were  weary  of  their  own  people,  and  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  and  they  could  easily  forget  them.  N ote, 
This  good  use  we  should  make  of  the  unkind  usage 
we  meet  with  from  the  world,  we  should  sit  the 
more  loose  to  it,  and  be  willing  to  leave  it,  and  de 
sirous  to  be  at  home.  [2.]  They  were  willing  tc 
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go  along  with  their  husband,  and  to  put  themselves 
with  him  under  the  divine  conduct;  IV hatsoever 
God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do.  Note,  Those  wives 
that  are  their  husbands’  meet  helps,  will  never  be 
their  hinderances  in  doing  that  which  God  calls 
them  to. 

17.  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons 
and  his  wives  upon  camels.  18.  And  he 
carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his  goods 
which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-aram,  for  to 
go  to  Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  19.  And  Laban  went  to  shear  his 
sheep :  and  Rachel  had  stolen  the  images 
that  were  her  father’s.  20.  And  Jacob 
stole  away  unawares  to  Laban  the  Syrian, 
in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  fled.  21.  So 
he  fled  with  all  that  lie  had ;  and  rose  up, 
and  passed  over  the  river,  and  set  his  face 
toward  the  mount  Gilead.  22.  And  it  was 
told  Laban  on  the  third  day,  that  Jacob 
was  fled.  23.  And  he  took  his  brethren 
with  him,  and  pursued  after  him  seven  days’ 
journey ;  •rid  they  overtook  him  in  the 
mount  Gilead.  24.  And  God  came  to  La¬ 
ban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream  by  night,  and 
said  unto  him,  Take  heed  that  thou  speak 
not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad. 

Here  is, 

I.  Jacob’s  flight  from  Laban.  We  may  suppose 
he  had  been  long  considering  of  it,  and  casting  about 
in  his  mind  respecting  it;  but,  when  now,  at  last, 
God  had  given  him  positive  orders  to  go,  he  made 
no  delay,  nor  was  he  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision.  The  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself  he 
laid  hold  on,  when  Laban  was  shearing  his  sheep, 

( [v .  19.)  that  part  of  his  flock  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  sons  three  days’  journey  off.  Now,  1. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  lawful  for  Jacob  to  leave  his 
service  suddenly,  without  giving  a  quarter’s  warn¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  only  justified  by  the  particular  in¬ 
structions  God  gave  him,  but  warranted  by  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  ol  self-preservation,  which  directs  us 
when  wre  are  in  danger,  to  shift  for  our  own  safety, 
as  far  as  we  can  do  it  without  wronging  our  con¬ 
sciences.  2.  It  was  his  prudence  to  steal  away 
unawares  to  Laban,  lest,  if  Laban  had  known,  he 
should  have  hindered  him,  or  plundered  him.  3. 
It  was  honestly  done  to  take  no  more  than  his  own 
with  him,  the  cattle  of  his  getting,  v.  18.  He  took 
what  Providence  gave  him,  and  was  content  with 
that,  and  would  not  take  the  repair  of  his  damages 
into  his  own  hands.  Yet  Rachel  was  not  so  honest 
as  her  husband;  she  stole  her  father's  images,  (v. 
19. )  and  carried  them  away  with  her.  The  He¬ 
brew  calls  them  Tera/ihim.  Some  think  they  were 
only  little  representations  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
family  in  statues  or  pictures,  which  Rachel  had  a 
particular  fondness  for,  and  was  desirous  to  have 
with  her,  now  that  she  was  going  into  another  coun¬ 
try.  It  should  rather  seem,  they  were  images  for 
a  religious  use,  Penates,  Household-  Gods,  either 
worshipped  or  consulted  as  oracles;  and  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  hope  (with  Bishop  Patrick)  that  she  did  not 
take  them  away  as  being  covetous  of  the  rich  metal 
they  were  made  of,  much  less  for  her  own  use,  or 
out  of  anv  superstitious  fear  lest  Laban,  by  consult¬ 
ing  his  Perahhim,  might  know  which  way  they 
were  gone.  Jacob,  no  doubt,  dwelt  with  his  wives 
as  a  man  of  knowledge,  and  they  were  better  taught 
'ban  so;  but  she  might  design  hereby  to  convince 


her  father  of  the  folly  of  his  regard  to  those  as 
gods,  which  could  not  secure  themselves.  Isa.  46. 

1,  2. 

II.  Laban’s  pursuit  of  Jacob.  Tidings  were 
brought  him  on  the  third  day,  that  Jacob  was  fled; 
he  immediately  raises  the  whole  clan,  takes  his 
brethren,  that  is,  the  relations  of  his  family,  that 
were  all  in  his  interests,  and  he  pursues  Jacob,  as 
Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptians  afterward  pursued  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  to  bring  them  back  into  bondage 
again,  or  with  design  to  strip  him  of  what  he  had. 
Seven  days’  journey  he  marched  in  pursuit  of  him, 
v.  23.  He  would  not  have  taken  half  the  pains  tc 
have  visited  his  best  friends.  But  the  tiuth  is,  bad 
men  will  do  more  to  serve  their  sinful  passions, 
than  good  men  will,  to  serve  their  just  affections, 
and  are  more  vehement  in  their  anger,  than  in  their 
love. 

Well,  at  length,  Laban  overtook  him,  and  the 
very  night  before  he  came  up  with  him,  God  inter¬ 
posed  in  the  quarrel,  rebuked  Laban,  and  sheltered 
Jacob,  charging  Laban  not  to  speak  unto  him  either 
good  or  bad,m  (v.  24. )  that  is,  to  say  nothing  against 
his  going  on  with  his  journey,  for  "that  it  proceeded 
from  the  Lord.  The  same  Hebraism  we  have,  ch. 
24.  50.  Laban,  during  his  seven  days’  march,  had 
been  full  of  rage  against  Jacob,  and  was  now  full  of 
hopes  that  his  lust  should  be  satisfied  upon  him; 
(Exod.  15.  9.)  but  God  comes  to  him,  and  with  one 
word  ties  his  hands,  though  he  does  not  turn  his 
heart.  Npte,  1.  In  a  dream,  and  in  slumberings 
upon  the  bed,  God  has  ways  of  opening  the  ears  of 
men,  and  sealing  their  instruction.  Job  33.  15,  16. 
Thus  he  admonishes  men  by  their  consciences,  in 
secret  whispers  which  the  man  of  wisdom  will  hear 
and  heed.  2.  The  safety  of  good  men  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  hold  God  has  of  the  consciences  of  bad 
men,  and  the  access  he  has  to  them.  2.  God  some¬ 
times  appears  wonderfully  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  then  when  they  are  upon  the  very  brink  of 
ruin.  The  Jews  were  saved  from  Hainan’s  plot, 
when  the  king’s  decree  drew  near  to  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution,  Esth.  9.  1. 

25.  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob.  Now 
Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mount ; 
and  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in 
the  mount  of  Gilead.  26.  And  Laban  said 
to  Jacob,  What  hast  thou  done,  that  thou 
hast  stolen  away  unawares  to  me,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  my  daughters,  as  captives  taken 
with  the  sword  ?  27.  Wherefore  didst  thou 

flee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from 
me  ;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
sent  thee  awTay  with  mirth,  and  with  songs, 
with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ;  28.  And  hast 
not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my  sons  ancl  my  « 
daughters?  Thou  hast  now  done  foolishly 
in  so  doing.  29.  It  is  in  the  power  of  my 
hand  to  do  you  hurt :  but  the  God  of  your 
father  spake  unto  me  yesternight,  saying, 
Take  thou  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Ja¬ 
cob  either  good  or  bad.  30.  And  now, 
though  thou  wouldest  needs  be  gone,  be¬ 
cause  thou  sore  longedst  after  thy  father’s 
house,  yet  w’herefore  hast  thou  stolen  my 
gods?  31.  And  Jacob  answered  and  said 
to  Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid  :  for  I  said, 
Peradventure  thou  wouldest  take  by  force 
thy  daughters  from  me.  32.  With  whom 
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soever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  let  him  not 
live  :  before  our  brethren  discern  thou  what 
is  thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  For 
Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel  had  stolen 
them.  33.  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob’s 
tent,  and  into  Leah’s  tent,  and  into  the  two 
maid-servants’  tents  :  but  he  fouud  them  not. 
Then  went  lie  out  of  Leah’s  tent,  anti  en¬ 
tered  into  Rachel’s  tent.  34.  Now  Rachel 
had  taken  the  images,  and  put  them  in  the 
camel’s  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them :  and 
1  ,aban  searched  all  the  tent,  but  found  them 
not.  35.  And  she  said  to  her  father,  Let 
it  not  displease  my  lord,  that  I  cannot  rise 
up  before  thee  :  for  the  custom  of  women 
is  upon  me.  And  he  searched,  but  found 
not  the  images. 

We  have  here  the  reasoning,  not  to  say  the  rally¬ 
ing,  that  was  between  Laban  and  Jacob  at  their  meet¬ 
ing,  in  that  mountain  which  was  afterwards  called 
Gilead,  v.  25. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  high  charge  which  Laban  exhibited 
against  him, 

1.  As  a  runagate,  that  had  unjustly  deserted 
his  service.  To  represent  him  as  a  criminal,  he 
will  have  it  thought  that  he  intended  kindness  to 
his  daughters,  (v.  27,  28. )  that  he  would  have  dis¬ 
missed  them  with  all  the  marks  of  love  and  honour 
that  could  be,  that  he  would  have  made  a  solemn 
business  of  it,  would  have  kissed  his  little  grand¬ 
children,  (and  that  was  all  he  would  have  given 
them,)  and,  according  to  the  foolish  custom  of  the 
country,  woidd  have  sent  them  away  vjrth  mirth 
and  with  song-s,  with  tabret  and  with  harp:  not  as 
Rebek  ih  was  sent  away  out  of  the  same  family, 
about  120  y^ars  before,  with  prayers  and  blessings, 
(c/2.  24.  60.)  bat  with  sport  and  merriment;  which 
was  a  sign  that  religion  was  very  much  decayed  in 
the  family,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  seriousness. 
However,  he  pretends  they  should  have  been 
treated  with  respect  at  parting.  Note,  It  is  com¬ 
mon  for  bad  men,  when  they  are  disappointed  in 
their  malicious  projects,  to  pretend  that  they  de¬ 
signed  nothing  but  what  was  kind  and  fair.  When 
they  cannot  do  the  mischief  they  intended,  they  are 
loath  it  should  be  thought  that  they  ever  did  intend 
it.  When  they  have  not  done  what  they  should 
have  done,  they  come  off  with  this  excuse,  that 
they  would  have  done  it.  Men  may  thus  be  de¬ 
ceived,  but  God  cannot.  He  likewise  suggests  that 
Jacob  had  some  b  -d  design  in  stealing  away  thus, 
( v .  26. )  that  he  took  his  wives  away  as  captives. 
Note,  Those  that  mean  ill  themselves,  are  most 
apt  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  what  others 
do  innocently.  The  insinuating  and  the  aggravat¬ 
ing  of  faults  are  the  artifices  of  a  designing  malice, 
and  those  must  be  represented  (though  never  so 
unjustly)  as  intending  ill,  against  whom  ill  is  in¬ 
tended.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  (1.)  He  boasts  of 
his  own  power,  (r.  29. )  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand 
to  do  you  hurt:  he  supposes  that  he  had  both  right 
on  his  side,  a  good  action  (as  we  say)  against  Jacob, 
and  strength  on  his  side,  either  to  avenge  the 
wrong,  or  recover  the  right.  Note,  Bad  people 
commonly  value  themselves  much  upon  their  power 
to  do  hurt,  whereas  a  power  to  do  good  is  much 
more  valuable.  Those  that  will  do  nothing  to 
make  themselves  amiable,  love  to  be  thought  for¬ 
midable.  And  yet,  (2. )  He  owns  himself  under  tl  ie 
check  and  restraint  of  God’s  power;  and  though  it 
redounded  much  to  the  credit  and  comfort  of  Ja- 


I  cob,  he  cannot  avoid  telling  him  the  caution  God 
|  had  given  him  the  night  before,  in  a  dream,  Speak 
not  to  Jacob,  good  or  bad.  Note,  As  God  has  all 
wicked  instruments  in  a  chain,  so  when  he  pleases, 
he  can  make  them  sensible  of  it,  and  force  them  to 
'own  it  to  his  praise,  as  Protector  of  the  good;  as 
Balaam  did.  Or,  we  may  look  upon  this  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  some  conscientious  regard  felt  by  Laban 
for  God’s  express  prohibitions.  As  bad  as  he  was, 
he  durst  not  injure  one  whom  he  saw  to  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  care  ol  Heaven.  Note,  A  great  deal  of 
mischief  would  be  prevented,  if  men  would  but 
attend  to  the  caveats  which  their  own  consciences 
give  them  in  si  timberings  upon  the  bed,  and  regard 
to  the  voice  of  God  in  them. 

2.  He  accuses  him  as  a  thief,  v.  30.  Rather  than 
own  that  he  had  given  him  any  colour  of  provoca¬ 
tion  to  depart,  he  is  willing  to  impute  it  to  a  foolish 
fondness  for  his  father's  house,  which  made  -him 
that  he  would  needs  be  gone;  but  then  (says  he) 
wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?  Foolish  man! 
to  call  those  his  gods,  that  could  be  stolen!  Could 
he  expect  protection  from  them  that  could  neither 
resist,  nor  discover,  their  invaders?  Happy  are 
they  who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God,  for  they 
have  a  God  that  they  cannot  be  robbed  of.  Enemies 
may  steal  our  goods,  but  not  our  God.  Here  Laban 
lays  to  Jacob’s  charge  things  that  he  knew  not,  the 
common  distress  of  oppressed  innocency. 

II.  Jacob’s  apology  for  himself.  Those  that  com¬ 
mit  their  cause  to  God,  yet  are  not  forbidden  to 
plead  it  themselves  with  meekness  and  fear.  1.  As 
to  the  charge  of  stealing  away  his  own  wives,  he 
clears  himself  by  giving  the  true  reason  why  he 
went  away  unknown  to  Laban,  v.  31.  He  feared 
lest  Laban  would  by  force  take  away  his  daughters, 
and  so  oblige  him,  by  the  bend  of  affection  to  his 
wives,  to  continue  in  his  service.  Note,  Those  that 
are  unjust  in  the  least,  it  may  be  suspected,  will  be 
unjust  also  in  much,  Luke  16.  10.  If  Laban  de¬ 
ceived  Jacob  in  his  wages,  it  is  likely  he  will  make 
no  conscience  of  robbing  him  of  his  wives,  and 
putting  those  asunder  whom  God  lmd  joined  to¬ 
gether.  What  may  not  be  feared  from  men  that 
have  no  principle  of  honest v?  2.  As  to  the  charge 
of  stealing  Laban’s  gods,  he  pleads  not  guilty,  v.  32. 
He  not  only  did  not  take  them  himself,  (he  was  not 
so  fond  of  them,)  but  he  did  not  know  that  they 
were  taken.  Yet  perhaps  he  spake  too  hastily  and 
inconsiderately,  when  he  said,  “Whoever  has 
taken  them,  let  him  not  live upon  this  he  might 
reflect  with  some  bitterness,  when,  not  long  after, 
Rachel,  who  had  taken  them,  died  suddenly  in 
travail.  How  just  soever  we  think  ourselves  to  be, 
it  is  best  to  forbear  imprecations,  lest  they  fall  hea 
vier  than  we  imagine. 

III.  The  diligent  search  Laban  made  for  his  gods, 
(v.  33,  34,  35.)  partly  out  of  hatred  to  Jacob, 
whom  he  would  gladly  'have  an  occasion  to  quarrel 
with,  partly  out  of  love  to  his  idols,  which  he  was 
loath  to  part  with.  We  do  not  find  that  he  search¬ 
ed  Jacob’s  flocks  for  stolen  cattle;  but  he  searched 
his  furniture  for  stolen  gods.  He  was  of  Micah’s 
mind.  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what  have 
I  more?  Judg.  18.  24.  Were  the  worshippers  of 
false  gods  so  set  upon  their  idols;  did  they  thus  walk 
in  the  name  of  their  gods?  And  shall  not  we  be  as 
solicitous  in  cur  inquiries  after  the  true  God? 
When  he  is  justly  departed  from  us,  how  carefully 
should  we  ask,  Where  is  God  my  Maker?  O  that  1 
knesv  where  I  might  find  him!  Job.  23.  3.  Laban, 
after  all  his  searches,  missed  of  finding  his  gods, 
and  was  baffled  in  his  inquiry  with  a  sham;  but  our 
God  will  not  only  be  found  of  these  that  seek  him, 
but  they  shall  find  him  their  bountiful  Rcwarder. 

1  36.  And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  diode 
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with  I  iiiban  :  and  Jacob  answered  and  said 
to  Laban,  What  is  my  trespass,  what  is  my 
sin,  that  thou  hast  so  hotly  pursued  after 
me  ?  37.  Whereas  tlwiu  hast  searched  all 

my  stuff,  what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy 
household-stuff?  Set  it  here  before  my 
brethren,  and  thy  brethren,  that  they  may 
judge  betwixt  us  both.  38.  This  twenty 
years  have  I  been  with  thee;  thy  ewes  and 
.thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young, 
and  the  rams  of  the  flock  have  1  not  eaten. 
39.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  1  brought 
not  unto  thee,  I  bare  the  loss  of  it ;  of  my 
hand  didst  thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by 
day,  or  stolen  by  night.  40.  Thus  1  was  ; 
in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and 
the  frost  by  night ;  and  my  sleep  departed 
from  mine  eyes.  41.  Thus  have  1  been 
twenty  years  in  thy  house;  I  served  thee 
fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and 
six  years  for  thy  cattle :  and  thou  hast 
changed  my  wages  ten  times.  42.  Except 
the  God  of  my  father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  Fear  of  Isaac  had  been  with  me, 
surely  thou  hadst  sent  me  away  now  empty. 
God  hath  seen  my  affliction  and  the  labour 
of  my  hands,  and  rebuked  thee  yesternight. 

See  in  these  verses, 

1.  The  power  of  provocation.  Jacob’s  natural 
temper  was  mild  and  calm,  and  grace  had  improv¬ 
ed  it,  he  was  a  smooth  man,  and  a  plain  man;  and 
yet  Laban’s  unreasonable  carriage  toward  him  put 
him  into  a  heat  that  transported  him  into  some  ve¬ 
hemence,  v.  36,  37.  His  chiding  with  Laban, 
though  it  ftiay  admit  of  some  excuse,  was  not  justi¬ 
fiable,  nor  is  it  written  for  our  imitation.  Griev¬ 
ous  words  stir  up  anger,  and  commonly  do  but  make 
bad  worse.  It  is  a  very  great  affront  to  one  that 
bears  an  honest  mind,  to  be  charged  with  dishones¬ 
ty,  and  yet  even  that  we  must  learn  to  bear  with 
patience,  committing  our  cause  to  God. 

2.  The  comfort  of  a  (rood  conscience.  This  was 
Jacob’s  rejoicing,  that  when  Laban  accused  him, 
his  own  conscience  acquitted  him,  and  witnessed 
for  him  that  he  had  been  in  all  things  willing,  and 
careful  to  live  honestly,  Heb.  13.  18.  Note,  Those 
that  in  any  employment  have  dealt  faithfully,  if 
thev  cannot  obtain  the  credit  of  it  with  men,  yet 
shall  have  the  comfort  of  it  in  their  own  bosoms. 

3.  The  character  of  a  good  servant ,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  a  faithful  shepherd.  Jacob  had  approved 
himself  such  a  one,  v.  38.  .  40  (1.)  He  was  very 
careful,  so  that,  through  his  oversight  or  neglect,  the 
ewes  did  not  cast  their  young.  His  piety  also  pro¬ 
cured  a  blessing  upon  his  master’s  effects  that  were 
under  his  hands.  Note,  Servants  should  take  no 
less  care  of  what  they  are  intrusted  with  for  their 
masters,  than  if  they  were  entitled  to  it  as  their 
own.  (2. )  He  was  very  honest,  and  took  none  of 
that  for  his  own  eating,  which  was  not  allowed  him. 
He  contented  himself  with  mean  fare,  and  coveted 
not.  to  feast  upon  the  rams  of  the  flock.  Note, 
Servants  must  not  be  dainty  in  their  food,  nor  covet 
what  is  forbidden  them,  but  in  that,  and  other  in¬ 
stances,  show  all  good  fidelity.  (3.)  He  was  very 
laborious,  v.  40.  He  stuck  to  his  business,  all 
weathers;  and  bore  both  heat  and  cold  with  invin¬ 
cible  patience.  Note,  Men  of  business,  that  intend 
to  make  something  of  it,  must  resolve  to  endure 


hardness.  Jacob  is  here  an  example  to  ministers; 
they  also  are  shepherds,  cf  whom  it  is  required 
that  they  be  true  to  their  tmst,  and  willing  to  take 
pains. 

1.  The  character  of  a  hard  master.  Laban  had 
|  been  such  a  one  to  Jacob.  Those  are  bad  masters, 
(1.)  Who  exact  from  their  servants  that  which  is 
unjust,  by  obliging  them  to  make  good  that  which 
is  not  damaged  by  any  default  of  their’s.  This 
Laban  did,  v.  39.  Nay,  if  there  has  been  a  neglect, 
yet  it  is  unjust  to  punish  above  the  proportion  of  the 
fault.  That  may  be  an  inconsiderable  damage  to 
the  master,  which  would  go  near  to  ruin  a  poor 
servant.  (2.)  Those  also  are  bad  masters,  who 
deny  to  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal. 
This  Laban  did,  v.  41.  It  was  unreasonable  for 
him  to  make  Jacob  serve  for  his  daughters,  when  he 
had  in  reversion  so  great  an  estate  secured  to  him 
by  the  promise  of  God  himself;  as  it  was  also  to 
give  him  his  daughters  without  portions,  when  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  hands  to  do  well  for  them. 
Thus  he  robbed  the  poor  because  he  was  poor,  as 
he  did  also  by  changing  his  waives. 

5.  The  care  of  Providence  tor  the  protection  of 
injured  innocence,  v.  42.  God  took  cognizance  of 
the  wrong  done  to  Jacob,  and  repaid  him  whom 
Laban  would  otherwise  have  sent  empty  away,  and 
rebuked  Laban  who  otherwise  would  have  swal¬ 
lowed  him  up.  Note,  God  is  the  Patron  of  the  op¬ 
pressed;  and  those  who  arc  wronged  and  yet  not 
ruined,  cast  down  and  yet  not  destroyed,  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  in  their  preservation,  and  give  him 
the  glory  of  it.  Observe,  (1. )  Jacob  speaks  of  God, 
as  the  God  of  his  father,  intimating  that  he  thought 
himself  unworthy  to  be  thus  regarded,  but  was  be¬ 
loved  for  the  father's  sake.  (2.)  He  calls  him  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac:  for  Abra¬ 
ham  was  dead,  and  gone  to  that  world  where  per¬ 
fect  love  casts  out  fear;  but  Isaac  was  yet  alive, 
sanctifying  the  Lord  in  his  heart,  as  his  Fear  and 
his  Dread. 

43.  And  Laban  answered  and  said  unto 
Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my  daughters, 
and  these  children  are  my  children,  and 
these  cattle  are  my  cattle,  and  all  that  thou 
seest,  is  mine :  and  what  can  I  do  this  day 
unto  these  my  daughters,  or  unto  their  chil¬ 
dren  which  they  have  born  ?  44.  Now 

therefore  come  thou,  let  us  make  a  cove¬ 
nant,  I  and  thou  ;  and  let  it  be  for  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee.  45.  And  Jacob 
took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  46. 
And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather 
stones  ;  and  they  took  stones,  and  made  an 
heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap. 
47.  And  Laban  called  it  Jegar-sahadutha  : 
but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed.  48.  And  La¬ 
ban  said,  This  heap  is  a  witness  between 
me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Galeed:  49.  And  JYliz- 
pah  ;  for  he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between 
me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another.  50.  if  thou  shalt  afflict  my 
daughters,  or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives 
beside  my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us; 
see,  God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee. 
51.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  BehoJd  this 
heap,  and  .behold  this  pillar,  which  1  have 
cast  betwixt  me  and  thee;  52.  This  heap 
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be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be  witness,  that  1 
will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that 
thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and  this 
pillar  unto  me,  for  harm.  53.  The  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God 
of  their  father,  j  udge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob 
sware  by  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac.  54. 
Then  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread: ' 
and  they  did  eat  bread,  and  tarried  all  night 
in  the  mount.  55.  And  early  in  the  morning 
Laban  rose  up,  and  kissed  hisjm^and  his 
daughters,  and  blessed  them :  and  Laban 
departed,  and  returned  unto  his  place. 

We  tA'.  e  here  the  compromising;  of  the  matter 
between  Laban  and  Jacob.  Laban  had  nothing  to 
say  in  reply  to  Jacob’s  remonstrance:  lie  could  nei¬ 
ther  justify  himself  nor  condemn  Jacob,  but  was 
convicted  by  his  own  .  -conscience  of  the  wrong  he 
had  done  him  ;  and  therefore  desires  to  hear  no 
more -of  that  matter.  He  is  not  willing  to  own  him¬ 
self  in  a  fault,  nor  to  ask  Jacob  forgiveness,  and 
make  him  satisfaction  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
But, 

I.  He  turns  it  off  with  a  profession  of  kindness 
for  Jacob’s  wives  and  children,  (y.  43.)  These 
daughters  are  my  daughters.  When  he  cannot 
excuse  what  he  has  done,  he  does  in  effect,  own 
what  he  should  have  done:  he  should  h&ve  treated 
them  as  his  own,  but  he  had  counted  them  stran¬ 
gers,  v.  15.  Note,  It  is  common  for  those  who  are 
without  natural  affection,  to  pretend  much  to  it, 
when  it  will  serve  a  turn.  Or,  perhaps  Laban  said 
this  in  a  vain-glorious  way,  as  one  that  loved  to  talk 
big,  and  use  great  swelling  words  of  vanity;  “All 
that  thou  seest,  is  mine.”  It  was  not  so,  it  was  all 
Jacob’s,  and  he  paid  dear  for  it;  yet  Jacob  let  him 
have  his  saying,  perceiving  him  coming  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  humour.  Note,  Property  lies  near  the  hearts 
of  worldly  people.  They  love  to  boast  of  it,  “  This 
is  mine,  and  the  other  is  mine,”  as  Nabal,  1.  Sam. 
25.  11,  my  bread  and  my  water. 

II.  He  proposes  a  covenant  of  friendship  between 
them,  which  Jacob  readily  agrees  to,  without  in¬ 
sisting  upon  Laban’s  submission,  much  less  his  res¬ 
titution.  Note,  When  quarrels  happen,  we  should 
be  willing  to  be  friends  again  upon  any  terms:  peace 
and  love  are  such  valuable  jewels,  that  we  can 
scarcely  buy  them  too  dear.  Better  sit  down  losers 
than  go  on  in  strife.  Now  observe  here, 

1.  The  substance  of  this  covenant;  Jacob  left  it 
wholly  to  Lab  m  to  settle  it.  The  tenor  of  it  was, 
(1.)  That  Jacob  should  be  a  good  husband  to  his 
wives,  that  he  shou’d  not  afflict  them,  nor  marry 
other  wives  beside  them,  v.  50.  Jacob  had  never 
given  him  any  cause  to  suspect  that  he  would  be 
any  other  than  a  kind  husband;  yet,  as  if  he  had, 
he  was  willing  to  come  under  this  engagement. 
Though  Laban  had  afflicted  them  himself,  yet  he 
will  bind  Jacob,  that  he  shall  not  afflict  them.  Note, 
Those  that  are  injurious  themselves,  are  com¬ 
monly  most  jealous  of  others:  and  those  that  do  not 
do  their  own  duty,  are  most  peremptory  in  demand¬ 
ing  duty  from  others.  (2. )  That  he  should  never 
be  a  bad  neighbour  to  Laban,  v.  52.  It  was  agreed 
that  no  act  of  hostility  should  ever  pass  between 
them,  that  Jacob  should  forgive  and  forget  all  the 
wrongs  he  had  received,  and  not  remember  them 
against  Laban  or  his  family  in  after  times.  Note, 
We  may  have  a  strong  perception  of  an  injury, 
which  yet  we  may  not  revenge. 

2.  The  ceremony  of  this  covenant;  it  was  made 
*nd  ratified  with  great  solemnity,  according  to  the 


usages  of  those  times.  (1.]  A  pillar  was  eii.cted, 

(u.  45.)  and  a  heap  of  stones  raised,  (y.  46.)  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  thing;  the  way  of  re¬ 
cording  agreements,  by  writing,  being  then  either 
not  knowm  or  not  used.  (2.)  A  sacrifice  was  of¬ 
fered,  (y.  54.)  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings.  Note, 
Our  peace  with  God  is  that  which  puts  true  com¬ 
fort  into  our  peace  with  our  friends.  If  parties 
contend,  the  reconciliation  of  both  to  Him  will  fa 
cilitate  their  reconciliation  one  to  another.  (3. 
They  did  eat  bread  together,  (y.  46.)  jointly  par¬ 
taking  of  the  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  v.  54.  This 
was  in  token  of  a  hearty  reconciliation.  Covenants 
of  friendship  were  anciently  ratified  by  the  parties 
eating  and  drinking  together.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  love-feast.  (4.)  They  solemnly  appealed  to 
God  concerning  their  sincerity  herein;  [1.]  Asa 
Witness,  (y.  4§.}  The  Lord  watch  between  me  ana 
thee,  that  is,  “  rI  he  Lord  take  cognizance  of  every 
tiling  that  shall  be  done  on  either  side,  in  violation 
of  this  league.  When  we  are  out  of  one  another’s  , 
sight,  let  this  be  a  restraint  upon  us,  that  wherever 
we  arc,  we  are  under  God’s  eye.”  This  appeal  is 
convertible  into  a  prayer.  Friends  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  may  take  the  comfort  of  this,  that 
when  they  cannot  know  or  succour  one  another, 
God  watches  between  them,  and  has  his  eye  on 
them  both.  [2.]  As  a  Judge,  v.  53.  The  God  of 
Abraham,  from  whom  Jacob  was  descended,  and 
the  God  of  JVahor,  from  whom  Laban  was  descend¬ 
ed,  the  God  of  their  father,  the  common  ancestor, 
from  whom  they  were  both  descended,  judge  be¬ 
twixt  us.  God’s  relation  to  them  is  thus  expressed, 
to  intimate  that  they  worshipped  one  and  the  same 
God,  upon  which  consideration  there  ought  to  be  no 
enmity  betwixt  them.  Note,  Those  that  have  one 
God,  should  have  one  heart :  those  that  agree  in  re¬ 
ligion,  should  strive  to  agree  in  every  thing  else. 
God  is  judge  between  contending  parties,  and  he 
will  judge  righteously:  whoever  does  wrong,  it  is  at 
his  peril.  (5. )  They  gave  a  new  name  to  the  place, 
v.  47,  48.  Laban  called  it  in  Syriac,  and  Jacob  in 
Hebrew,  the  heafi  of  witness.  And  v.  49,  it  was 
called  Mizfiah,  A  watch-tower.  Posterity  being 
included  in  the  league,  care  was  taken  that  thus  the 
memory  of  it  should  be  preserved.  These  names 
are  applicable  to  the  seals  of  the  gospel-covenant, 
which  are  witnesses  to  us,  if  we  be  faithful,  but  wit¬ 
nesses  against  us,  if  we  be  false.  The  name  Jacob 
gave  this  heap,  stuck  by  it,  Galeed,  not  the  name 
Laban  gave  it.  In  all  this  rencounter,  Laban  was 
noisy  and  full  of  words,  affecting  to  say  much;  Ja¬ 
cob  was  silent,  and  said  little;  when  Laban  appeal¬ 
ed  to  God  under  many  titles,  Jacob  only  svjare  by 
the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac,  that  is,  the  God  whom 
his  father  Isaac  feared,  who  had  never  served  other 
gods,  as  Abraham  and  Nahor  had  done.  Two 
words  of  Jacob’s  were  more  memorable  than  all 
Laban’s  speeches  and  vain  repetitions.  For  the 
words  of  wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the 
cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools,  Eccl.  9.  17. 

'Lastly ,  After  all  this  angry  parley,  they  part 
friends,  v.  55,  Laban  very  affectionately  kissed  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them;  and  then 
went  back  in  peace.  Note,  God  is  often  better  to 
us  than  cur  fears,  and  strangely  over-rules  the 
spirits  of  men  in  our  favour,  beyond  what  we  could 
have  expected;  for  it  is  not  in  vain  to  trust  in 
him. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

We  have  here  Jacob  still  upon  his  journey  towards  Canaan. 
Never  did  so  many  memorable  things  occur  in  any  , 
march,  as  in  this  of  Jacob’s  little  family.  By  the  way  he 
meets,  I.  With  good  tidings  from  his  God/v.  1,  2.  II. 
With  bad  tidings  from  his  brother,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
message  to  notify  his  return,  v.  2.  .6.  In  his  distress, 

1.  F re  divides  his  company,  v.  7,  8.  2.  He  makes  his 
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prayer  to  God,  v.  9 .  .  12.  He  sends  a  present  to  his 

brother,  v.  13..  23.  4.  He  wrestles  with  the  angel,  v. 

24 .  .  32. 

1.  A  ND  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the. 

il  angels  of  God  met  him.  2.  And  when 
Tacob  saw  them,  lie  said,  This  is  God’s 
host :  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Mahanaim. 

Jacob  is  here  got  clear  of  Laban,  and  pursuing  his 
ourney  homeward,  toward  Canaan:  when  God  has 
telped  us  through  difficulties,  we  should  go  on  our 
way  heaven- ward  with  so  much  the  more  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  resolution. 

Now, 

1.  Here  is  Jacob’s  convoy  in  his  journey,  v.  1, 
The  angels  of  God  met  him,  in  a  visible  appearance, 
whether  in  a  vision  by  day,  or  in  a  dream  by  night, 
as  when  he  saw  them  upon  the  ladder,  (ch.  28.  12. ) 
is  uncertain.  Note,  1  hose  that  keep  in  a  good 
way,  have  always  a  good  guard;  angels  themselves 
are  ministering  spirits  for  their  safety,  Heb.  1.  14. 
Where  Jacob  pitched  his  tents,  they  pitched  their’s 
about  him,  Ps.  34.  7.  They  met  him,  to  bid  him 
welcome  to  Canaan  again;  a  more  honourable  re¬ 
ception  this  was,  than  ever  any  prince  had,  that 
was  met  by  the  magistrates  of  a  city  in  their  forma¬ 
lities.  They  met  him,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
arrival,  and  particularly  on  his  escape  from  Laban; 
for  they  have  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  God’s 
servants.  They  had  invisibly  attended  him  all 
along,  but  now  they  appeared  to  him,  because  he 
had  greater  dangers  before  him  than  those  he  had 
hitherto  encountered.  Note.  When  God  designs  his 
people  for  extraordinary  trials,  he  prepares  them 
by  extraordinary  comforts.  We  should  think  ii  had 
been  more  seasonable  for  these  angels  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  amidst  the  perplexity  and  agitation 
occasioned  first  by  Laban,  and  afterward  by  Esau, 
than  in  this  calm  and  quiet  interval,  when  "he  saw 
not  himself  in  any  imminent  peril;  but  God  will 
have  us,  when  we  are  in  peace,  to  provide  for  trou¬ 
ble,  and  when  trouble  comes,  to  live  upon  former 
observations  and  experiences;  for  we  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight.  God’s  people,  at  death,  are  returning 
to  Canaan,  to  their  father’s  house;  and  then  the  an¬ 
gels  of  God  will  meet  them,  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  happy  finishing  of  their  servitude,  and  to  ear¬ 
ly  them  to  their  rest. 

2.  The  comfortable  notice  he  took  of  this  convoy, 
v.  2,  lliisis  God’s  host,  and  therefore,  (1.)  It  is  a 
powerful  host;  very  great  is  he  that  is  thus  attend¬ 
ed,  and  very  safe  that  is  thus  guarded.  (2. )  God 
must  have  the  praise  cf  this  protection:  “This  I 
may  thank  God  for,  for  it  is  his  host.”  A  good  man 
may  with  an  eye  of  faith,  see  the  same  that  Jacob 
saw  with  his  bodily  eyes,  by  believing  that  promise, 
(Ps.  91.  11.)  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over 
thee.  What  need  have  we  to  dispute  whether 
every  particular  saint  has  a  guardian  angel,  when 
we  arc  sure  he  has  a  guard  of  angels  about  him? 
To  preserve  the  remembrance  of  this  favour,  Ja¬ 
cob  gave  a  name  to  the  place  from  it,  Mahanaim, 
two  hosts,  or  two  camfis.  That  is,  say  some  of  the 
Rabbins,  one  host  of  the  guardian  angels  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  who  conducted  Jacob  thence,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  him  safe  to  the  other  host  of  the  angels  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  who  met  him  upon  the  borders  where  he  now 
was.  Rather,  they  appeared  to  him  in  two  hosts, 
one  on  either  side,  or  one  in  front,  and  the  other  in 
rear,  to  protect  him  from  Laban  behind,  and  Esau 
before,  that  they  might  be  a  complete  guard.  Thus 
he  is  qomfiassed  with  God’s  favour.  Perhaps,  in 
allusion  to  this,  the  church  is  called  Mahanaim, 
two  armies.  Cant.  6.  13.  Here  was  Jacob’s  family, 
which  was  one  army,  representing  the  church  mi 
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!  litant  and  itinerant  on  earth;  and  the  angels  an¬ 
other  army,  representing  the  church  triumphant, 
and  at  rest  in  heaven. 

3.  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before 
him  to  Esau  his  brother  unto  the  land  ol 
Seir,  the  country  of  Edom.  4.  And  he 
commanded  them,  saying,  Thus  shall  y 
speak  unto  my  lord  Esau ;  Thy  servant  Ja 
cob  saith  thus,  I  have  sojourned  with  La 
ban,  and  stayed  there  until  now  :  5.  And  J 

have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men-ser¬ 
vants,  and  women  servants:  and  1  have 
sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace 
in  thy  sight.  6.  And  the  messengers  re¬ 
turned  to  Jacob,  saying,  We  came  to  thy 
brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet 
thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him.  7. 
Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  distress¬ 
ed  :  and  he  divided  the  people  that  was  with 
him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  the  ca¬ 
mels,  into  two  bands ;  8.  And  said,  If 

Esau  come  to  the  one  company,  and  smite 
it,  then  the  other  company  which  is  left 
shall  escape. 

Now  that  Jacob  was  re-entering  Canaan,  God, 
by  the  vision  of  angels,  reminded  him  of  the  friends 
he  had  when  he  left  it,  and  thence  he  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  remind  himself  of  the  enemies  he  had,  parti¬ 
cularly  Esau.  It  is  probable  that  Rebekah"  had 
sent  him  word  of  Esau’s  settlement  in  Seir,  and  of 
the  continuance  of  his  enmity  to  him.  What  shall 
poor  Jacob  do?  He  longs  to  see  his  father,  and  yet 
he  dreads  to  see  his  brother.  He  rejoices  to  see 
Canaan  again,  and  yet  cannot  but  rejoice  with  trem¬ 
bling  because  of  Esau. 

I.  He  sends  a  very  kind  and  humble  message  to 
Esau.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  way  lay  through 
Esau’s  country,  cr  that  he  needed  to  ask  his  leave 
for  a  passage;  but  his  way  lay  near  it,  and  he  would 
not  go  by  him  without  paying  him  the  respect  due 
to  a  brother,  a  twin-brother,  an  only  brother,  an 
elder  brother,  a  brother  offended.  Note,  1.  Though 
our  relations  fail  in  their  duty  to  us,  yet  we  must 
make  conscience  of  doing  our  duty  to  them.  2.  It 
is  a  piece  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  our  friends  with  our  state,  and  inquire  into 
their’s.  Acts  of  civility  may  help  to  slay  enmities. 
Jacob’s  message  to  him  is  very  obliging,  v.  4,  5. 
(1.)  He  calls  Esau  his  lord,  himself  his  servant,  t< 
intimate  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  birth-right  and  blessing  he  had  obtained  for 
himself,  but  left  it  to  God  to  fulfil  his  own  purpose 
in  his  seed.  Note,  Yielding  pacifies  great  offences, 
Eccl.  10.  4.  We  must  not  refuse  to  speak  in  a  re¬ 
spectful  and  submissive  manner,  to  those  that  are 
ever  so  unjustly  exasperated  against  us.  (2. )  He 
gives  him  a  short  account  of  himself;  that  he  was 
not  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  but,  though  long  ab¬ 
sent,  had  had  a  certain  dwelling-place,  with  his  own 
relations,  I  have  sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed 
there  till  now;  and  that  he  was  not  a  beggar,  nor 
did  he  come  home  as  the  prodigal  son,  destitute  ot 
necessaries,  and  likely  to  be  a  charge  to  his  rela¬ 
tions;  No,  I  have  oxen  and  asses.  This,  he  knew, 
would  (if  any  thing)  recommend  him  to  Esau’s 
good  opinion.  And,  (3.)  He  courts  his  favour;  1 
have  sent,  that  I  might  find  grace  in  thy  sight. 
Note,  It  is  no  disparagement  to  those  that  have  the 
better  cause,  to  become  petitioners  for  reconcilia 
l  tion,  and  to  sue  for  peace  as  well  as  right. 
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II.  He  receives  a  very  formidable  account  of 
t, sau’s  warlike  preparations  against  him,  (v.  6.) 
not  a  word,  but  a  blow;  a  very  coarse  return  to  his 
kind  message,  and  a  sorry  welcome  home  to  a  poor 
brother;  He  comes  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred 
men  with  him.  He  is  now  weary  of  waiting  for  the 
days  of  mourning  for  his  good  father,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  they  come,  he  resolves  to  slay  his  brother.  1. 
He  remembers  the  old  quarrel,  and  will  now  be 
avenged  on  him  for  the  birth-right  and  blessing, 
and  if  possible,  defeat  Jacob’s  expectations  from 
both.  Note,  Malice  harboured,  will  last  long,  and 
find  an  occasion  to  break  out  with  violence  a  great 
while  after  the  provocations  given.  Angry  men 
have  good  memories.  2.  He  envies  Jacob  what  lit¬ 
tle  estate  he  had,  and  though  he  himself  was  now 
possessed  of  a  much  better,  yet  nothing  will  serve 
him  but  to  feed  his  eyes  upon  Jacob’s  ruin,  and  fill  his 
fields  with  Jacob’s  spoils.  Perhaps  the  account  Ja¬ 
cob  sent  him  of  his  wealth,  did  but  provoke  him  the 
more.  3.  He  concludes  it  easy  to  destroy  him, 
now.that  he  was  upon  the  road,  a  poor  weary  tra¬ 
veller,  unfixed,  and  (as  he  thinks)  unguarded. 
They  that  have  the  serpent’s  poison,  have  com¬ 
monly  the  serpent’s  policy,  to  take  the  first  and 
fairest  opportunity  that  offers  itself  for  revenge.  4. 
He  resolves  to  do  it  suddenly,  and  before  Jacob  was 
come  to  his  father,  lest  he  should  interpose  and 
mediate  between  them.  Esau  was  one  of  those  that 
hated  peace;  when  Jacob  speaks,  speaks  peaceably, 
he  is  for  war,  Ps.  120.  6,  7.  Out  he  marches, 
spurred  on  with  rage,  and  intent  on  blood  and  mur¬ 
ders;  four  hundred  men  he  had  with  him,  proba¬ 
bly,  such  as  used  to  hunt  with  him,  armed,  no 
doubt,  rough  and  cruel  like  their  leader,  ready  to 
execute  the  word  of  command  though  ever  so  bar¬ 
barous,  and  now  breathing  nothing  but  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter.  The  tenth  part  of  these  were 
enough  to  cut  off  poor  Jacob,  and  his  guiltless  help¬ 
less  family,  root  and  branch.  No  marvel  therefore 
that  it  follows,  {y.  7.)  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid 
and  distressed,  perhaps  the  more  so,  having  scarce¬ 
ly  recovered  the  fright  Laban  had  put  him  in. 
Note,  Many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous  in  this 
world,  and  sometimes  the  end  of  one  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another.  The  clouds  return  after  the  rain. 
Jacob,  though  a  man  of  great  faith,  yet  was  now 
greatly  afraid.  Note,  A  lively  apprehension  of 
danger,  and  a  quickening  fear  arising  ij-om  it,  may 
very  well  consist  with  a  humble  confidence  in  God’s 
power,  and  promise.  Christ  himself,  in  his  agony, 
was  sore  amazed. 

III.  He  puts  himself  into  the  best  posture  of  de¬ 
fence  that  his  present  circumstances  will  admit  of. 
It  was  absurd  to  think  of  making  resistance,  all  his 
contrivance  is  to  make  an  escape,  v.  7,  8.  He  thinks 
it  prudent  not  to  venture  all  in  one  bottom,  and 
therefore  divides  what  he  had  into  two  companies, 
that  if  one  were  smitten,  the  other  might  escape. 
Like  a  tender  and  careful  master  of  a  family,  he  is 
more  solicitous  for  their  safety  than  for  his  own.  He 
divided  his  company,  not  as  Abraham,  ( ch .  14.  15.) 
for  fight,  but  for  flight. 

9.  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac, 
the  Lord  which  saidst  unto  me,  Return 
unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee :  1 0.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mer¬ 
cies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast 
showed  unto  thy  servant ;  for  with  my  staff 
I  passed  over  this  Jordan ;  and  now  I  am 
become  two  bands.  1 1 .  Deliver  me,  I  pray 


thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the 
hand  of  Esau :  for  1  fear  him,  lest  he  will 
come  and  smite  me,  and  the  mother  with  the 
children.  12.  x\nd  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely 
do  thee  good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  numbered  foi 
multitude. 

Our  rule  is  to  call  upon  God  in  the  time  of  trouble; 
we  have  here  an  example  to  that  rule,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  encourages  us  to  follow  that  example.  It  was 
now  a  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble,  but  he  shall  be  saved 
out  of  it;  and  here  we  have  him  praying  for  that 
salvation,  Jer.  30.  7.  In  his  distress  he  sought  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  him.  Note,  Times  of  fear 
should  be  times  of  prayer;  whatever  frightens  us 
should  drive  us  to  our  knees,  to  our  God.  Jacob  had 
lately  seen  his  guard  of  angels,  but  in  this  distress 
he  applied  himself  to  God,  not  to  them;  he  knew 
they  were  his  fellow-servants,  (Rev.  22.  9.)  nor  did 
he  consult  Laban’s  Terafihim ;  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  he  had  a  God  to  go  to.  To  him  he  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  with  all  possible  solemnity,  so,  run¬ 
ning  for  safety  into  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
strong  tower,  Prov.  18.  10.  This  prayer  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  it  won  him  the  honour 
of  being  an  Israel,  a  prince  with  God,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  praying  remnant,  who  are  hence  called 
the  seed  of  Jacob,  to  whom  he  never  said.  Seek  ye 
me  in  vain.  Now  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
there  was  extraordinary  in  this  prayer,  that  it 
should  gain  the  petitioner  all  this  honour. 

I.  The  request  itself  is  one,  and  very  express, 
( v .  11.)  Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  my  brother. 
Though  there  was  no  human  probability  on  his  side, 
yet  he  believed  the  power  of  God  could  rescue  him 
as  a  lamb  out  of  the  bloody  jaws  of  the  lion.  Note,  1. 
We  have  leave  to  be  particular  in  our  addresses  to 
God,  to  mention  the  particular  straits  and  difficul¬ 
ties  we  are  in;  for  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  is  one  we  may  be  free  with;  we  have  liberty  of 
speech  (7r*fpti<ri±)  at  the  throne  of  grace.  2.  When 
our  brethren  aim  to  be  our  destroyers,  it  is  our  com¬ 
fort  that  we  have  a  Father  to  whom  we  may  apply 
ourselves  as  our  Deliverer. 

II.  The  pleas  are  many,  and  very  powerful;  ne¬ 
ver  was  cause  better  ordered,  Job  23.  4.  He  offers 
up  his  request  w'ith  great  faith,  fervency,  and  hu¬ 
mility.  How  earnestly  does  he  beg!  (y.  11.)  Deli¬ 
ver  me,  I  pray  thee.  His  fear  made  him  importu¬ 
nate.  With  what  holy  logic  does  he  argue!  With 
what  divine  eloquence  does  he  plead!  Here  is  a  no¬ 
ble  copy  to  write  after. 

1.  He  addresses  himself  to  God  as  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  v.  9.  Such  was  the  humble  self-denying 
sense  he  had  of  his  own  unworthiness,  that  he’  did 
not  call  God  his  own  God,  but  a  Gcd  in  covenant 
with  his  ancestors,  O  God  of  my  father  Abraham, 
and  God  of  my  father  Isaac;  and  this  he  could  the 
better  plead,  because  the  covenant,  by  divine  desig¬ 
nation,  was  entailed  upon  him.  Note,  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  with  our  fathers  may  be  a  comfort  to  us  when 
we  are  in  distress.  It  has  often  been  so  to  the  Lord’s 
people,  Ps.  22.  4,  5.  Being  bom  in  Gc.d’s  house, 
we  are  taken  under  his  special  protection. 

2.  He  produces  his  warrant,  Thou  saidst  unto  me. 
Return  unto  thu  country.  He  did  not  rashly  leave 
his  place  with  Laban,  nor  undertake  th:s  journey, 
out  of  a  fickle  humour,  or  a  foolish  fondness  for  his 
native  country,  but,  in  obedience  to  God’s  com¬ 
mand.  Note,  (1.)  We  may  be  in  the  way  of  our 
duty,  and  yet  we  may  meet  with  trouble  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  that  way.  As  prosperity  will  not  prove  us 
in  the  right,  so  cross  events  will  not  prove  us  in  the 
wrong;  we  may  be  going  whither  God  calls  us,  and 
yet  may  think  our  way  hedges.!  up  with  thorns.  (20 
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We  may  comfortably  trust  God  with  our  safety, 
while  we  carefully  keep  to  our  duty.  If  God  be  our 
Guide,  he  will  be  our  Guard. 

3.  He  humbly  acknowledges  his  own  unworthiness 
to  receive  any  favour  from  God,  (y.  10.)  I  am  not 
worthy;  it  is  an  unusual  plea.  Some  would  think 
he  should  have  pleaded  that  what  was  now  in  dan¬ 
ger,  was  his  own,  against  all  the  world,  and  that  he 
had  earned  it  dear  enough;  no,  he  pleads,  Lord,  I 
am  not  worthy  of  it.  Note,  Self-denial  and  self- 
abasement  will  become  us  in  all  our  addresses  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Christ  never  commended  any  of 
his  petitioners  so  much  as  him  who  said,  Lord  lam 
not  worthy,  (Matt.  8.  8. )  and  her  who  said,  Truth, 
Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  master’s  table.  Matt.  15.  27.  Now  observe 
here,  (1.)  How  magnificently  and  honourably  he 
speaks  of  the  mercies  of  God  to  him.  We  have 
here,  mercies,  in  the  plural  number,  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  spring,  and  innumerable  streams;  mercies  and 
truth,  that  is,  past  mercies  given  according  to  the 
promise,  and  further  mercies  secured  by  the  pro¬ 
mise.  Note,  What  is  laid  up  in  God’s  truth,  as 
well  as  what  is  laid  out  in  God’s  mercies,  is  the 
matter  both  of  the  comforts,  and  the  praises,  of  ac¬ 
tive  believers.  Nay,  observe,  it  is  all  the  mercies, 
and  all  the  truth;  the  manner  of  expression  is  copi¬ 
ous,  and  intimates  that  his  heart  was  full  of  God’s 
goodness.  (2. )  How  meanly  and  humbly  he  speaks 
of  himself,  disclaiming  all  thought  of  his  own  merit, 
“/  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies, 
much  less  am  I  worthy  of  so  great  a  favour  as  this  I 
am  now  suing  for.”  Jacob  was  a  considerable  man, 
and,  upon  many  accounts,  very  deserving,  and,  in 
treating  with  Laban,  had  justly  insisted  on  his  me¬ 
rits,  but  not  before  God.  Iam  less  than  all  thy  mer¬ 
cies;  so  the  word  is.  Note,  The  best  and  greatest 
of  men  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  least  favour  from 
God,  and  must  be  ready  to  own  it  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions.  It  was  the  excellent  Mr.  Herbert’s  motto. 
Less  than  the  least  of  all  God’s  mercies.  Those  are 
the  best  prepared  for  the  greatest  mercies,  that  see 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  least 

4.  He  thankfully  owns  God’s  goodness  to  him  in 
his  banishment,  arid  how  much  it  had  out  done  his 
expectations.  “  With  my  sta  ff  I  passed  over  this 
Jordan,  poor  and  desolate  like  a  forlorn  and  despis¬ 
ed  pilgrim ;”  he  had  no  guides,  no  companions,  no 
attendants,  no  conveniences  for  travel,  but  his  staff 
only,  nothing  else  to  stay  himself  upon;  “ and  now 
Iam  become  two  bands,  now  I  am  surrounded  with 
a  numerous  and  comfortable  retinue  of  children  and 
servants:”  though  it  was  his  distress  that  had  now 
obliged  him  to  divide  his  family  into  two  bands,  yet 
he  makes  use  of  that  for  the  magnifying  of  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  his  increase.  Note,  (1.)  The  increase  of  our 
families  is  then  comfortable  indeed  to  us,  when  we 
see  God’s  mercies,  and  his  truth,  in  it.  (2.)  Those 
whose  latter  end  greatly  increases,  ought,  with  humi¬ 
lity  and  thankfulness,  to  remember  how  small  their 
beginning  was.  Jacob  pleads,  “Lord,  thou  didst  keep 
me  when  I  went  out  only  with  my  staff,  and  had 
but  one  life  to  lose;  wilt  not  thou  keep  me  now  that 
so  many  are  embarked  with  me?” 

5.  He  urges  the  extremity  of  the  peril  he  was  in. 
Lord,  deliver  me  from  Esau,  for  I  fear  him,  v.  11. 
The  people  of  God  have  not  been  shy  of  telling  God 
their  fears;  for  they  know  he  takes  cognizance  of 
them,  and  considers  them.  The  fear  that  quickens 
prayer,  is  itself  pleadable.  It  was  not  a  robber,  but 
a  murderer,  that  he  was  afraid  of;  nor  was  it  his 
own  life  only  that  lay  at  stake,  but  the  mother’s  and 
the  children’s,  that  had  left  their  native  soil  to  go 
.dong  with  him.  Note,  Natural  affection  may  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  allowable  acceptable  pleas  in  prayer. 

6.  He  insists  especially  upon  the  promise  God  had 
made  him,  (y.  9.)  Thou  saidst,  I  will  deal  well  with 


thee,  and  again  in  the  close,  (v.  12.)  Thou  saidst,  1 
will  surely  do  thee  good.  Note,  (1.)  The  best  we 
can  say  to  God  in  prayer,  is,  what  he  has  said  to  us. 
God’s  promises,  as  they  are  the  surest  guide  of  our 
desires  in  prayer,  and  furnish  us  with  the  best  peti¬ 
tions,  so  they  are  the  firmest  ground  of  our  hopes, 
and  furnish  us  with  the  best  pleas.  “Lord,  thou 
saidst  thus  and  thus;  and  wilt  thou  not  be  as  good  as 
thy  word,  the  word  upon  which  thou  hast  caused 
me  to  hope  ?  Ps.  119.49.  (2.)  The  most  general 

promises  are  applicable  to  particular  cases.  “  Thou 
saidst,  I  will  do  thee  good;  Lord,  do  me  good  in  this 
matter.”  He  pleads  also  a  particular  promise,  that 
of  multiplying  his  seed.  “Lord  what  will  become 
of  that  promise,  if  they  be  all  cut  off?”  Note,  [1.  ] 
There  are  promises  to  the  families  of  good  people, 
which  are  improvable  in  prayer  for  family  mercies, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  ch.  17.  7.  Ps.  112.  2. — 
102.  28.  [2.]  The  world’s  threatenings  should  drive 
us  to  God’s  promises. 

1 3.  And  he  lodged  there  that  same  night ; 
and  took  of  that  which  came  to  his  hand,  a 
present  for  Esau  his  brother ;  14.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  she-goats  and  twenty  he-goats,  two 
hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams,  1 5.  Thirty 
milch  camels  with  their  colts,  forty  kine,  and 
ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses,  and  ten  foals. 

16.  And  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  every  drove  by  themselves;  and 
said  unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before  me, 
and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove. 

1 7.  And  he  commanded  the  foremost,  say¬ 
ing,  When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee, 
and  asketh  thee,  saying,  Whose  art  thou  ? 
and  whither  goest  thou  ?  And  whose  are 
these  before  thee  ?  1 8.  Then  thou  shalt  say, 
They  be  thy  servant  Jacob’s  ;  it  is  a  present 
sent  unto  my  lord  Esau  :  and,  behold,  also 
he  is  behind  us.  1 9.  And  so  commanded  he 
the  second  and  the  third,  and  all  that  follow¬ 
ed  the  droves,  saying,  on  this  manner  shall 
ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find  him,  20. 
And  say  ye  moreover,  Behold,  thy  servant 
Jacob  is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I  will  ap¬ 
pease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face ; 
peradventure  he  will  accept  of  me.  21.  So 
went  the  present  over  before  him  :  and  him¬ 
self  lodged  that  night  in  the  company.  22, 
And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his  two 
wives,  and  his  two  women-servants,  and  his 
eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jab- 
bok.  23.  And  he  took  them,  and  sent  them 
over  the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he  had. 

Jacob  having  previously  made  God  his  Friend  by 
a  prayer,  is  here  prudently  endeavouring  to  make 
Esau  his  friend  by  a  present.  He  had  prayed  to 
God  to  deliver  him  from  the  hand  of  Esau,  for  hi 
feared  him;  but  neither  did  his  fear  sink  into  such 
a  despair  as  disspirits  for  the  use  of  means,  nor 
did  his  prayer  make  him  presume  upon  God’s 
mercy,  without  the  use  of  means.  Note,  When 
we  have  prayed  to  God  for  any  mercy,  we 
must  second  our  prayers  with  our  endeavours;  else, 
instead  of  trusting  God  we  tempt  him;  we  must  so 
depend  upon  God’s  providence,  as  to  make  use  of 
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our  own  prudence.  “  Help  thyself,  and  God  will 
help  thee;”  God  answers  our  prayers  by  teaching 
us  to  order  our  affairs  with  discretion.  To  pacify 
Esau, 

1.  Jacob  sent  him  a  very  noble  present,  not  of 
jewels  or  fine  garments,  (he  had  them  not,)  but  of 
cattle,  to  the  number  of  580  in  all,  v.  13.  .  15.  Now, 
(1.)  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  great  increase  with 
which  God  had  blessed  Jacob,  that  he  could  spare 
such  a  number  of  cattle  out  of  his  stock.  (2. )  It  was 
an  evidence  of  his  wisdom,  that  he  would  willingly 
part  with  some,  to  secure  the  rest;  some  men’s  co¬ 
vetousness  loses  them  more  than  ever  it  got  them, 
and  by  grudging  a  little  expense,  they  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  great  damage;  skin  for  skin,  and  all  that  a 
man  has,  if  he  be  a  wise  man,'  he  will  give for  his  life. 
(3.)  It  was  a  present  that  he  thought  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Esau,  who  had  traded  so  much  in  hunt¬ 
ing  wild  beasts,  that,  perhaps,  he  was  but  ill  fur¬ 
nished  with  tame  cattle  with  which  to  stock  his  new 
conquests.  And  we  may  suppose  that  the  mixt  co¬ 
lours  of  Jacob’s  cattle,  ring-straked,  speckled,  and 
spotted,  would  please  Esau’s  fancy.  (4.)  He  pro¬ 
mised  himself  that  by  this  present  he  should  gain 
Esau’s  favour;  for  a  gift  commonly  prospers,  which 
way  soever  it  turns,  (Prov.  17.  8.)  and  makes  room 
for  a  man;  (Prov.  18.  16.)  nay,  it  pacifies  anger  and 
strong  wrath,  Prov.  21.  14.  Note,  [1.]  We  must 
not  despair  of  reconciling  ourselves  even  to  those 
that  have  been  most  exasperated  against  us;  we 
ought  not  to  judge  men  unappeasable,  till  we  have 
tried  to  appease  them.  [2.]  Peace  and  love,  though 
purchased  dear,  will  prove  a  good  bargain  to  the 
purchaser.  Many  a  morose  ill-natured  man  would 
have  said,  in  Jacob’s  case,  “Esau  has  vowed  my 
death  without  cause,  and  he  shall  never  be  a  far¬ 
thing  the  better  for  me;  I  will  see  him  far  enough 
before  I  will  sendhim  a  present:”  but  Jacob  forgives 
and  forgets. 

2.  He  sent  him  a  very  humble  message,  which 
he  ordered  his  servants  to  deli\  er  in  the  beg;  man¬ 
ner,  v.  17,  18.  They  must  call  Esau  their  lord,  and 
Jacob  his  servant;  they  must  tell  him  the  cattle  they 
had  was  a  small  present  which  Jacob  had  sent  him, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  acquisitions  while  he  was 
abroad.  The  cattle  he  sent,  were  to  be  disposed  of 
in  several  droves,  and  the  servants  that  attended 
each  drove,  were  to  deliver  the  same  message,  that 
the  present  might  appear  the  more  valuable,  and 
his  submission,  so  often  repeated,  might  be  the  more 
likely  to  influence  Esau.  They  must  especially  take 
care  to  tell  him,  that  Jacob  was  coming  after,  (v.  18 
.  .  20. )  that  he  might  not  suspect  he  was  fled 
through  fear.  Note,  A  friendly  confidence  in  men’s 
goodness  may  help  to  prevent  the  mischief  designed 
us  by  their  badness;  if  Jacob  will  seem  not  to  be 
afraid  of  Esau,  Esau,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  a 
terror  to  Jacob. 

24.  And  Jacob  was  left  alone  ;  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking 
of  the  day.  25.  And  when  he  saw  that  he 
prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touched  the. 
hollow  of  his  thigh  :  and  the  hollow  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s  thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled 
-with  him.  26.  And  he  said,  Let  me  go,  for 
(he  day  breaketh.  And  he  said,  I  will  not 
let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  27.  And 
he.  said  unto  him,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And 
he  said,  Jacob.  28.  And  he  said,  Thy  name 
shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel : 
for  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power  with  God 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  29.  And 


Jacob  asked  him,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said,  Wherefore  is 
it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  And 
he  blessed  him  there.  30.  And  Jacob  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Peniel :  for  1  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre¬ 
served.  31.  And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel, 
the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon 
his  thigh.  32.  Therefore  the  children  ol  ls- 
rael  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank, 
which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto 
this  day  :  because  he  touched  the  hollow  of 
Jacob’s  thigh,  in  the  sinew  that  shrank. 

We  have  here  the  remarkable  story  of  Jacob’s 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  and  prevailing,  which  is 
referred  to  Hos.  12.  4.  Very  early  in  the  morning, 
a  great  while  before  day,  Jacob  had  helped  his 
wives  and  his  children  over  the  river,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  to  be  private,  and  was  left  alone,  that  he 
might  again  more  fully  spread  his  cares  and  fears 
before  God  in  prayer.  Note,  We  ought  to  continue 
instant  in  prayer,  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint: 
frequency  and"  importunity  in  prayer  prepare  us  for 
mercy.  While  Jacob  was  earnest  in  prayer,  stir¬ 
ring  up  himself  to  take  hold  on  God,  an  angel  takes 
hold  on  him.  Some  think  this  was  a  created  angel, 
the  angel  of  his  presence,  (Isa.  63.  9.)  one  of  those 
that  always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father,  and  at¬ 
tend  oh  the  Shechinah,  or  the  Divine  Majesty, 
which  probably  Jacob  had  also  in  view.  Others 
think  it  was  Michael  our  Prince,  the  eternal  Word, 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who  is  indeed  the  Lord 
of  the  angels,  who  often  appeared  in  a  human  shape, 
before  he  assumed  the  human  nature  for  a  per¬ 
petuity;  whichsoever  it  was,  we  are  sure  God's 
name  was  in  him,  Exod.  23.  21.  Observe, 

I.  How  Jacob  and  this  angel  engaged,  v.  24.  It 
was  a  single  combat,  hand  to  hand,  they  had  neither 
of  them  any  seconds.  Jacob  was  now  full  of  care 
and  fear  about  the  interview  he  expected,  next  day, 
with  his  brother,  and  to  aggravate  the  trial,  God 
himself  seemed  to  come  forth  against  him  as  an 
enemy,  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  and  to  dispute  the  pass  with  him,  not  suffering 
him  to  follow  his  wives  and  children  whom  he  had 
sent  before.  Note,  Strong  believers  must  expect 
divers  temptations,  and  strong  ones.  We  are  told 
by  the  prophet,  (Hos.  12.  4.)  how  Jacob  wrestled; 
he  wept  and  made  supplication;  prayers  and  tears 
were  his  weapons.  It  was  not  only  a  corporal,  but  a 
spiritual  wrestling,  by  the  vigorous  actings  of  faith 
and  holy  desire;  and  thus  ail  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Jacob  that  pray,  in  praying,  still  wrestle  with  God. 

II.  What  was  the  success  of  the  engagement. 

1.  Jacob  kept  his  ground;  though  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinued  long,  the  angel  prevailed  not  against  him,  (v. 
25.)  that  is,  this  discouragement  did  not  shake  his 
faith,  nor  silence  his  prayer.  It  was  net  in  his 
own  strength  that  he  wrestled,  nor  by  his  own 
strength  that  he  prevails,  but  in  and  by  strength 
derived  from  Heaven.  That  of  Job  illustrates  this, 
(Job  23.  6.)  Will  he  plead  against  me  with  his  great 
power?  No,  (had  the  angel  done  so,  Jacob  had 
been  crushed,)  but  he  would  put  strength  in  me; 
and  by  that  strength  Jacob  had  power  over  the  an¬ 
gel,  Hos.  12.  4.  Note,  We  cannot  prevail  with 
God.^mt  in  his  own  strength.  It  is  his  Spirit  that 
intercedes  in  us,  and  helps  our  infirmities,  Rom. 

j  8.  26. 

2.  The  angel  put  out  Jacob’s  thigh,  to  show  him 
what  he  could  do,  and  that  it  was  God  he  was  wrest¬ 
ling  with,  for  no  man  could  disjoint  his  thigh  with  a 

1  touch.  Some  think  that  Jacob  felt  little  or  no  pain 
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fr  m  this  hurt;  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not,  for  he  did 
no  so  ni  n  il  as  halt  till  the  straggle  was  over,  ( v . 
31. )  and  if  so,  that  was  an  evidence  of  a  divine  touch 
indeed,  which  wounded  and  healed  at  the  same  time. 
Jacob  prevailed,  and  yet  had  his  thigh  put  out. 
Note,  Wrestling  believers  may  obtain  glorious  vic¬ 
tories,  avid  yet  come  off  with  broken  bones;  for  when 
they  ure  weak,  then  are  they  strong,  weak  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  strong  in  Christ,  2  Cor.  12.  10.  Our 
honours  and  comforts  in  this  world  have  their  allays. 

3.  The  angel,  by  an  admirable  condescension, 
gently  requests  Jacob  to  let  him  go,  (v.  26.)  as  God 
said  to  Moses,  (Exod.  32.  10. )  Let  me  alone.  Could 
not  a  mighty  angel  get  clear  of  Jacob’s  grapples? 
He  could,  but  thus  he  would  put  an  honour  upon 
Jacob’s  faith  and  prayer,  and  further  try  his  con¬ 
stancy.  The  king  is  held  in  the  galleries;  (Cant.  7. 
5.)  I  held  hint,  (says  the  spouse,)  and  would  not  let 
him  go,  Cant  3.  4.  The  reason  the  angel  gives 
why  Tie  would  be  gone,  is,  because  the  day  breaks, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  any  longer  detain  Jacob, 
who  had  business  to  do,  a  journey  to  go,  a  family  to 
look  after,  wh'ch  especially  in  this  critical  juncture, 
called  for  his  attendance.  Note,  Every  thing  is 
beautiful  in  its  season;  even  the  business  of  religion, 
and  the  comforts  of  communion  with  God,  must 
sometimes  give  way  to  the  necessary  affairs  of  this 
life:  God  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

4.  Jacob  persists  in  his  holy  importunity;  I  will 
not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me;  whatever  be¬ 
comes  of  his  family  and  journey,  he  resolves  to 
make  the  best  he  can  of  this  opportunity,  and  not  to 
lose  the  advantage  of  his  victory:  he  does  not  mean 
to  wrestle  all  night  for  nothing,  but  humbly  resolves 
he  will  have  a  blessing,  and  rather  shall  all  his 
bones  be  put  out  of  joint,  than  he  will  go  away  with¬ 
out  one.  The  credit  of  a  conquest  will  do  him  no 
good  without  the  comfort  of  a  blessing.  In  begging 
this  blessing,  he  owns  his  inferiority,  though  he 
seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle;  for 
the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.  Note,  Those  that 
would  have  the  blessing  of  Christ,  must  be  in  good 
earnest,  and  be  importunate  for  it,  as  those  that  re¬ 
solve  to  have  no  denial.  It  is  the  fervent  prayer, 
that  is  the  effectual  prayer. 

5.  The  angel  puts  a  perpetual  mark  of  honour 
upon  him,  by  changing  his  name;  (v.  27,  28.1 
“Thou  art  a  brave  combatant,”  (says  the  angel,) 
“a  man  of  heroic  resolution;  What  is  thy  name?” 
“Jacob,”  says  he,  a  sufi/ilanter;  so  Jacob  signifies; 
“Well,”  says  the  angel,  “be  thou  never  so  called 
any  more;  henceforth  thou  shalt  be  celebrated,  not 
for  craft  and  artful  management,  but  for  true  valour; 
thou  shalt  be  called  Israel,  a  prince  with  God,  a 
name  greater  than  those  of  the  great  men  of  the 
earth.”  He  is  a  prince  indeed,  that  is  a  prince 
with  God,  and  those  are  truly  honourable,  that  are 
mighty  in  prayer,  Israels,  Israelites  indeed.  Jacob 
is  here  knighted  in  the  field,  as  it  were,  and  has  a 
title  of  honour  given  him  by  him  that  is  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  honour,  which  will  remain,  to  his  praise,  to 
the  end  of  time.  Yet  this  was  not  all;  having  pow¬ 
er  with  God,  he  shall  have  power  with  men  too. 
Having  prevailed  for  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  he 
shall,  no  doubt,  prevail  for  Esau’s  favour.  Note, 
Whatever  enemies  we  have,  if  we  can  but  make 
God  our  Friend,  we  are  well  off;  they  that  by  faith 
have  power  in  Heaven,  have  thereby  as  much  pow¬ 
er  on  earth  as  they  have  occasion  for. 

6.  He  dismisses  him  with  a  blessing,  v.  29.  Ja¬ 
cob  desired  to  know  the  angel’s  name,  that  he 
might  according  to  his  capacity,  do  him  honour, 
Judg.  13.  17.  But  that  request  was  denied,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  proud  of  his  conquest,  nor  think  he 
had  the  angel  at  such  an  advantage  as  to  oblige  him 
to  what  he  pleased;  No,  “  Wherefore  dost  thou  ask 
after  my  name '  What  good  will  it  do  thee  to  know 


that?”  The  discovery  of  that  was  reserved  for  his 
death-bed,  upon  which  he  was  taught  to  call  him 
Shiloh.  But,  instead  of  telling  him  his  name,  he  gave 
him  his  blessing,  which  was  the  thing  he  wrestled  for; 
he  blessed  him  there,  repeated  and  ratified  the  bless¬ 
ing  formerly  given  him.  Note,  Spiritual  blessings 
which  secure  our  felicity,  are  better  and  much  more 
desirable  than  fine  notions  which  satisfy  our  curiosi¬ 
ty.  An  interest  in  the  angel’s  blessing  is  better 
than  acquaintance  with  his  name.  The  tree  of  life 
is  better  than  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Thus  Jacob 
carried  his  point;  a  blessing  he  wrestled  for,  and  a 
blessing  he  had;  nor  did  ever  any  of  his  praying 
seed  seek  in  vain.  See  how  wonderfully  God  con¬ 
descends  to  countenance  and  crown  importunate 
prayer:  those  that  resolve,  though  God  slay  them, 
yet  to  trust  in  him,  will,  at  length,  be  more  than 
conquerors. 

7.  Jacob  gives  a  new  name  to  the  place;  he  calls 
it  Pcniel,  the  face  of  God,  (y.  30.)  because  there 
he  had  seen  the  appearance  of  God,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  God.  Observe,  The  name  he  gives 
to  the  place,  preserves  and  perpetuates,  net  the  ho 
nour  of  his  valour  or  victory,  but  only  the  honou. 
of  God’s  free  grace.  He  does  not  say,  “In  this 
place,  I  wrestled  with  God,  and  prevailed;”  but, 
“In  this  place,  I  saw  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life 
was  preserved;”  not,  “It  was  my  praise  that  I 
came  off  a  ernqueror,  but  it  was  God’s  mercy  that  1 
escaped  with  my  life.”  Note,  It  becomes  those 
whom  God  honours,  to  take  shame  to  themselves, 
and  to  admire  the  condescensions  of  his  grace  to 
them.  Thus  David  did,  after  God  had  sent  him  a 
gracious  message,  (2  Sam.  7.  18.)  Who  am  I,  O 
Lord  God? 

Lastly,  The  memorandum  Jacob  carried  of  this 
in  his  bones,  He  halted  on  his  thigh;  (y.  31.)  some 
think  he  continued  to  do  so  to  his  dying-day ;  and  if 
he  did,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain;  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  comfort  he  obtained  by  this  struggle,  were 
abundantly  sufficient  to  countervail  the  damage, 
though  he  went  limping  to  his  grave.  He  had  no 
reason  to  look  upon  it  as  his  reproach,  thus  to  bear 
in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  (Gal.  6.  17.) 
yet  it  might  serve,  like  St.  Paul’s  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
to  kee*  nim  from  being  lifted  up  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  revelations.  Notice  is  taken  cf  the 
sun’s  rising  upon  him  when  he  passed  over  Penuel; 
for  it  is  sun-rise  with  that  soil  that  has  communioi 
with  God.  The  inspired  penman  mentions  a  tra 
ditional  custom  which  the  seed  of  Jacob  had,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  this,  never  to  eat  of  that  sinew,  or 
muscle  in  any  beast  by  which  the  hip-bone  is  fixed 
in  its  cup :  by  this  observance  they  preserved  the  me¬ 
morial  of  this  story,  and  gave  occasion  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  inquire  concerning  it;  they  also  did  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Jacob.  And  this  use  wc  may  still 
make  of  it,  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
our  obligations  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may  now 
keep  up  our  communion  with  God,  in  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  without  peril,  either  of  life  or  limb. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

We  read  in  the  former  chapter,  how  Jacob  had  power 
with  God,  and  prevailed;  here  we  find  what  pow'er  he 
had  with  men  loo,  and  how  his  brother  Esau  was  molli¬ 
fied,  and,  on  a  sudden^reconciled  to  him  ;  for  so  it  is 
written,  Pro v.  16.  7,  When  a  man's  ways  please  tin 
Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
Here  is,  I.  A  very  friendly  meeting  between  Jacob  and 
Esau,  v.  1 .  .  4.  II.  Their  conference  at  their  meeting, 
in  which  they  vie  with  each  other  in  civil  and  kind  ex¬ 
pressions.  Their  discourse  is,  1.  About  Jacob’s  family, 
v.  5..7.  2.  About  the  present  he  had  sent,  v.  8  ..  11.  :1 

About  the  progress  of  their  journey,  v.  12..  15.  III. 
Jacob’s  settlement  in  Canaan,  his  house,  gound,  and 
altar,  v.  16 . .  20. 
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1.  A  ND  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 

l  looked,  and,  behold,  Esau-came,  and 
with  him  four  hundred  men.  And  he 
divided  the  children  unto  Leah,  and  unto 
Rachel,  and  unto  the  two  handmaids. 

2.  And  he  put  the  handmaids  and  their 
children  foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  after,  and  Rachel  and  Joseph  hinder- 
most.  3.  And  he  passed  over  before  them, 
and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven 
times,  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother. 
4.  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  em¬ 
braced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kiss¬ 
ed  him :  and  they  wept. 

Here, 

I.  Jacob  discovers  Esau’s  approach,  v.  1.  Some 
think  that  his  lifting  up  his  eyes  denotes  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  confidence,  in  opposition  to  a  dejected 
countenance;  having  by  prayer  committed  his  case 
to  God,  he  went  on  his  way,  and  his  countenance 
•was  no  more  sad,  1  Sam.  1.  18.  Note,  Those  that 
have  cast  their  care  upon  God,  may  look  before 
them  with  satisfaction  and  composure  of  mind, 
cheerfully  expecting  the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be; 
come  what  will,  nothing  can  come  amiss  to  him 
whose  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  God.  Jacob  sets 
himself  upon  his  watch-tower,  to  see  what  answer 
God  will  give  to  his  prayers,  Hab.  2.  1. 

II.  He  puts  his  family  into  the  best  order  he 
could,  to  receive  him,  whether  he  should  come  as  a 
friend,  or  as  an  enemy;  consulting  their  decency  if 
he  come  as  a  friend,  and  their  safety  if  he  come  as 
an  enemy,  v.  1,  2.  Observe  what  a  different  figure 
these  two  brothers  made.  Esau  is  attended  with  a 
guard  of  400  men,  and  looks  big;  Jacob  is  followed 
by  a  cumbersome  train  of  women  and  children  that 
are  his  care,  and  he  looks  tender  and  solicitous  for 
their  safety;  and  yet  Jacob  had  the  birth-right,  and 
was  to  have  the  dominion,  and  was  every  way  the 
better  man.  N  ote,  It  is  no  disparagement  to  very 
great  and  good  men,  to  give  a  personal  attendance 
to  their  families,  and  to  their  family-affairs.  Jacob, 
at  the  head  of  his  household,  set  a  better  example 
than  Esau  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

III.  At  their  meeting,  the  expressions  of  kindness 
were  interchanged  in  the  best  manner  that  could  be 
between  them. 

1.  Jacob  bowed  to  Esau,  v.  3.  Though  he  feared 
Esau  as  an  enemy,  yet  he  did  obeisance  to  him  as 
an  elder  brother;  knowing  and  remembering  per¬ 
haps  that  when  Abel  was  preferred  in  God’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  before  his  elder  brother  Cain,  yet  God 
undertook  for  him  to  Cain  that  he  should  not  be 
wanting  in  the  duty  and  respect  owing  by  a  younger 
brother,  Unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt 
rule  over  him,  ch.  4.  7.  Note,  (1.)  The  way  to  re¬ 
cover  peace  where  it  has  been  broken,  is,  to  do  our 
duty,  and  pay  our  respects,  upon  all  occasions,  as  if 
it  had  never  been  broken.  It  is  the  remembering 
and  repeating  of  matters,  that  separates  friends, 
and  perpetuates  the  separation.  (2.)  A  humble 
submissive  carriage  goes  a  great  way  toward  the 
turning  away  of  wrath.  Many  preserve  them¬ 
selves  by  humbling  themselves;  the  bullet  flies  over 
him  that  stoops. 

2.  Esau  embraced  Jacob,  (y.  4.)  He  ran  to  meet 
him,  not  in  .passion,  but  in  love;  and  as  one  heartily 
reconciled  to  him,  he  received  him  with  all  the  en¬ 
dearments  imaginable,  embraced  him,  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him.  Some  think  that  when  Esau 
came  out  to  meet  Jacob,  it  was  with  no  bad  design, 
nut  that  he  brought  his  400  men,  only  for  state,  that 


he  might  pay  so  much  the  greater  respect  to  his  re¬ 
turning  brother.  It  is  certain  that  Jacob  understood 
the  report  of  his  messengers  otherwise,  ch.  32.  5,  6. 
Jacob  was  a  man  of  prudence  and  fortitude,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  admit  of  a  groundless  fear,  to 
such  a  degree  as  he  did  this,  nor  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  would  stir  him  up  to  pray  such  a  prayer  as  he 
did,  for  deliverance  from  a  mere  imaginary  danger; 
and  if  there  was  not  some  wonderful  change 
wrought  upon  the  spirit  of  Esau  at  this  time,  I  see 
not  how  wrestling  Jacob  could  be  said  to  obtain  such 
power  with  men,  as  to  denominate  him  a  prince. 
Note,  (1.)  God  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
hands,  and  can  turn  them  when  and  how  he  pleases, 
by  a  secret,  silent,  but  resistless  power.  He  can, 
of  a  sudden,  convert  enemies  into  friends,  as  he  did 
two  Sauls,  one  by  restraining  grace,  (1  Sam.  26.  21, 
25.)  the  other  by  renewing  grace.  Acts  9.  21,  22. 
(2.)  It  is  not  in  vain  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  call  upon 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble;  they  that  do  so,  often  find 
the  issue  much  better  than  they  expected. 

3.  They  both  wept.  Jacob  wept  for  joy,  to  be 
thus  kindly  received  by  his  brother  whom  he  had 
feared;  ana  Esau  perhaps  wept  for  grief  and  shame, 
to  think  of  the  bad  design  he  had  conceived  against 
his  brother,  which  he  found  himself  strangely  and 
unaccountably  prevented  from  the  execution  <  f. 

5.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  women  and  the  children ;  and  said,  who 
are  those  with  thee?  And  he  said,  The 
children  which  God  hath  graciously  given 
thy  servant.  6.  Then  the  handmaidens 
came  near,  they  and  their  children,  and 
they  bowed  themselves.  7.  And  Leah 
also  with  her  children  came  near,  and  bow 
ed  themselves  :  and  after  came  Joseph  near 
and  Rachel,  and  they  bowed  themselves. 
8.  And  he  said,  What  nearest  thou  by  all 
this  drove  wdiich  I  met?  And  he  said, 
These  are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my 
lord.  9.  And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough, 
my  brother  ;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thy¬ 
self.  10.  And  Jacob  said,  Nay,  I  pray 
thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand :  for 
therefore  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  though  I 
had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast 
pleased  with  me.  11.  Take,  I  pray  thee, 
my  blessing  that  is  brought  to  thee ;  be¬ 
cause  God  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me, 
and  because  I  have  enough.  And  he  urged 
him,  and  he  took  it.  12.  And  he  said,  Let 
us  take  our  journey,  and  let  us  go,  and  ] 
will  go  before  thee.  13.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are 
tender,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  with  young 
are  with  me ;  and  if  men  should  over-drive 
them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die.  14. 
Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  before 
his  servant :  and  I  will  lead  on  softly,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me 
and  the  children,  be  able  to  endure ;  until 
T  come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir.  1 5.  And 
Esau  said,  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee 
some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me.  And  he 
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said,  What  needeth  it?  Let  me  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

We  have  here  the  discourse  between  the  two 
brothers  at  their  meeting,  which  is  very  free  and 
friendly,  without  the  least  intimation  of  the  old 
uarrel.  It  was  the  best  way  to  say  nothing  of  it. 
'hey  converse, 

I.  About  Jacob’s  retinue,  v.  5.  .7.  Eleven  or 

twelve  little  ones  followed  Jacob  close,  the  eldest 
of  them  not  fourteen  years  old;  Who  are  these?  says 
Esau.  Jacob  had  sent  him  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  his  estate,  (ch.  32.  5. )  but  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  his  children;  perhaps,  because  he  would  not 
expose  them  to  his  rage,  if  he  should  meet  him  as 
an  enemy,  or  would  please  him  with  the  unexpected 
sight,  if  he  should  meet  him  as  a  friend:  Esau 
therefore  had  reason  to  ask,  Who  are  those  with 
thee?  To  which  common  question  Jacob  returns  a 
serious  answer;  such  as  became  his  character. 
They  are  the  children  which  God  hath  graciously 
given  thy  servant.  It  had  been  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question,  and  fit  enough  to  be  given  to  pro¬ 
fane  Esau,  if  he  had  only  said,  “They  are  my 
children;”  but  then  Jacob  had  not  spoken  like  him¬ 
self,  like  a  man  whose  eyes  were  ever  toward  the 
Lord.  Note,  It  becomes  us,  not  only  to  do  com¬ 
mon  actions,  but  to  speak  of  them,  after  a  godly 
sort,  3  John  6.  Jacob  speaks  of  his  children,  1.  As 
God's  gifts;  they  are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord,  Ps. 
127.  3. — 113.  9. — 107.  41.  2.  As  choice  gifts;  he 

hath  graciously  given  them.  Though  they  were 
many,  and  now  much  his  care,  and  as  yet  but  slen¬ 
derly  provided  for,  yet  he  accounts  them  great 
blessings;  his  wives  and  children  hereupon  come  up 
in  order,  and  pay  their  duty  to  Esau,  as  he  had 
done  before  them;  (v.  6,  7.)  for  it  becomes  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  show  respect  to  those  whom  the  master  of 
the  family  shows  respect  to. 

II.  About  the  present  he  had  sent  him. 

1.  Esau  modestly  refused  it,  because  he  had 
enough,  and  did  not  need  it,  v.  9.  Note,  Those 
who  wish  to  be  considered  men  of  honour,  will  not 
seem  to  be  mercenary  in  their  friendship:  whatever 
influence  Jacob’s  present  had  upon  Esau  to  pacify 
him,  he  would  not  have  it  thought  that  it  had  any, 
and  therefore  he  refused  it.  His  reason  is,  I  have 
enough,  I  have  much;  so  the  word  is;  so  much,  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  take  any  thing  that  was  his 
brother’s.  Note,  (1.)  Many  that  come  short  of 
spiritual  blessings,  and  are  out  of  covenant,  yet  have  i 
much  of  this  world’s  wealth.  Esau  had  what  was  I 
promised  him,  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  his  sword.  (2.)  It  is  a  good  thing  for  j 
those  that  have  much,  to  know  that  they  have 
enough,  though  they  have  not  so  much  as  some 
others  have.  Even  Esau  can  say,  I  have  enough. 

(3. )  Those  that  are  content  with  what  they  have, 
must  show  it  by  not  coveting  what  others  have. 
Esau  bids  Jacob  keep  what  he  had  to  himself,  sup¬ 
posing  he  had  more  need  of  it;  Esau,  for  his  part, 
needs  it  not,  either  to  supply  him,  for  he  was  rich, 
or  t» pacify  him,  for  he  was  reconciled:  we  should 
take  heed,  lest  at  any  time  our  covetousness  impose  ' 
upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  and  meanly  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  generosity.  ' 

2.  Jacob  affectionately  urges  him  to  accept  it,  and  i 
prevails,  v.  10,  11.  Jacob  sent  it  through  fear,  ( 
[ch.  32.  20.)  but,  the  fear  being  over,  he  now  im-  i 
jortunes  his  acceptance  of  it,  for  love,  to  show  that 

le  desired  his  brother’s  friendship,  and  did  not 
merely  dread  his  wrath;  two  things  he  urges,  (1.)  i 
The  satisfaction  he  had  in  his  brother’s  favour,  1 
which  he  thought  himself  bound  to  make  this  J  1 
thankful  acknowledgment  of.  It  is  a  very  high  \  1 
compliment  that  he  passes  upon  him,  I  have  seen  j  t 
thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  I  1 


that  is,  have  seen  thee  reconciled  to  me,  and  at 
peace  with  me,  as  I  desire  to  see  God  reconciled.” 
Or,  the  meaning  is,  that  Jacob  saw  God’s  favour  to 
him  in  Esau’s:  it  was  a  token  for  good  to  him,  that 
God  had  accepted  his  prayers.  Note,  [1.]  Crea¬ 
ture-comforts  are  then  comforts  indeed  to  us,  when 
they  are  granted  as  answers  to  prayer,  and  are  to¬ 
kens  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  [2.  ]  It  is  matter 
of  great  joy  to  those  that  are  of  a  peaceable  and 
affectionate  disposition,  to  recover  the  friendship  of 
their  relations  that  they  have  been  at  variance 
with.  (2.)  The  competency  he  had  of  this  world’s 
goods,  God  has  dealt  graciously  with  me.  Note, 
If  what  we  have  in  this  world,  increase  under  our 
hands,  we  must  take  notice  of  it  with  thankfulness, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  own  that  therein  he  has 
dealt  graciously  with  us,  better  than  we  deserve:  it 
is  he  that  gives  power  to  get  wealth,  Deut.  8.  18. 
He  adds,  “And  I  have  enough;  I  have  all,"  so  the 
word  is.  Esau’s  enough  was  much,  but  Jacob’s 
enough  was  all.  Note,  A  Godly  man,  though  he 
have  but  little  in  the  world,  yet  may  truly  say,  “  I 
have  all,”  [1.]  Because  he  has  the  God  of  all,  and 
.  has  all  in  him;  all  is  your’s  if  ye  be  Christ's,  1  Cor. 
3.  22.  [2.]  Because  he  has  the  comfort  of  all;  1 

have  all,  and  abound,  Phil.  4.  18.  He  that  has 
much,  would  have  more;  but  he  that  thinks  he  has 
all,  is  sure  he  has  enough.  He  has  all  in  prospect; 
he  will  have  all  shortly,  when  he  comes  to  heaven : 
upon  this  principle,  Jacob  urged  Esau,  and  he  took 
his  present.  Note,  It  is  an  excellent  thing  when 
men’s  religion  makes  them  generous,  free-hearted, 
and  open-handed,  scorning  to  do  a  thing  that  is  pal¬ 
try  and  sneaking. 

III.  About  the  progress  of  their  journey.  In 
which, 

1.  Esau  offers  himself  to  be  his  guide  and  com¬ 
panion,  in  token  of  sincere  reconciliation,  v.  12. 
We  never  find  that  Jacob  and  Esau  were  so  sociable 
with  one  another,  and  so  affectionate,  as  they  were 
now.  Note,  A§  for  God,  his  work  is  perfect.  He 
made  Esau,  not  only  ngt  an  enemy,  but  a  friend. 
This  bone  that  had  been  broken,  being  well  set, 
became  stronger  than  ever.  Esau  is  become  fond 
of  Jacob’s  company,  courts  him  to  mount  Seir:  let 
us  never  despair  of  any,  nor  distrust  God,  in  whose 
hand  all  hearts  are.  Vet  Jacob  saw  cause  modestly 
to  refuse  this  offer,  (v.  13,  14.)  wherein  he  shows  a 
tender  concern  for  his  own  family  and  flocks,  like  a 
good  shepherd  and  a  good  father.  He  must  con¬ 
sider  the  children  and  flocks  with  young,  and  not 
lead  the  one,  or  drive  the  other,  too  fast.  This 
prudence  and  tenderness  of  Jacob  ought  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  those  that  have  the  care  and  charge  of 
young  people  in  the  things  of  God.  They  must  not 
be  over-driven,  at  first,  by  heavy  tasks  in  religious 
services,  but  led  as  they  can  bear,  having  their 
work  made  as  easy  to  them  as  possible.  Christ, 
the  good  shepherd  does  so,  Isa.  40.  11.  Now  Jacob 
will  neither  desire  Esau  to  slacken  his  pace,  nor 
force  his  family  to  quicken  their’s,  nor  leave  them, 
to  keep  company  with  his  brother,  as  many  would 
have  done,  that  love  any  society  better  than  those 
of  their  own  house;  but  he  desires  Esau  to  march 
before,  and  promises  to  follow  him  leisurely,  as  he 
could  get  forward.  Note,  It  is  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  tie  others  to  our  rate;  we  may  come  with 
comfort,  at  last  to  the  same  journey’s  end,  though  we 
do  not  journey  together,  either  in  the  same  path,  or 
with  the  same  pace.  There  may  be  those,  with 
whom  we  cannot  fall  in,  and  yet  with  whom  we 
need  not  fall  out  by  the  way.  Jacob  intimates  to 
him,  that  it  was  his  present  design  to  come  to  him 
to  mount  Seir;  and  we  may  presume  he  did  so,  after 
he  had  settled  his  family  "and  concerns  elsewhere, 
though  that  visit  is  not  recorded..  Note,  When  we 
have  happily  recovered  peace  with  our  friends,  we 
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must  take  care  to  cultivate  it,  and  not  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  with  them  in  civilities. 

2.  Esau  offers  some  of  his  men  to  be  his  guard  and 
convoy,  v.  15.  He  saw  Jacob  but  poorly  attended, 
no  servants  but  his  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  no 
pages  or  footmen;  and  therefore,  thinking  he  was  as 
desirous  as  himself  (if  he  could  afford  it)  to  take 
state  upon  him,  and  look  great,  he  would  needs 
lend  him  some  of  his  retinue,  to  attend  upon  him, 
that  he  might  appear  like  Esau’s  brother;  but  Jacob 
numbly  refuses  his  offer,  only  desiring  that  he 
would  not  take  it  amiss  that  he  did  not  accept  it; 
What  needeth  it?  (1.)  Jacob  is  humble,  and  needs 
it  not  for»s tate;  he  desires  not  to  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  flesh,  by  encumbering  himself,  with  a  need¬ 
less  retinue.  Note,  It  is  the  vanity  of  pomp  and 
grandeur,  that  they  are  attended  with  a  great  deal, 
of  which  it  may  be  said.  What  needeth  it?  (2.)  Ja¬ 
cob  is  under  the  divine  protection,  and  needs  it  not 
for  safely.  Note,  Those  are  sufficiently  guarded, 
that  have  God  for  their  Guard,  and  are  under  a 
convoy  of  his  hosts,  as  Jacob  was.  They  need  not 
be  beholden  to  an  arm  of  flesh,  that  have  God  for 
their  Arm  every  morning.  Jacob  adds,  “  Only  Let 
me  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  Lord;  having  thy 
favour,  I  have  all  I  need,  all  I  desire  from  thee.” 
If  Jacob  thus  valued  the  good-will  of  a  brother, 
much  more  reason  have  we  to  reckon  that  we  have 
enough,  if  we  have  the  good  will  of  our  God. 

16.  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way 
to  Seir.  17.  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Suc- 
f-oth,  and  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of 
the  place  is  called  Succoth.  18.  And  Ja¬ 
cob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he 
came  from  Padan-aram ;  and  pitched  his 
tent  before  the  city.  19.  And.  he  bought  a 
parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  had  spread  his 
tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechem’s  father,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of 
money.  20.  And  he  erected  there  an  altar, 
and  called  it  El-elohe-Israel. 

Here, 

1.  Jacob  comes  to  Succoth;  having  in  a  friendly 
manner  parted  with  Esau,  who  was  gone  to  his  own 
country,  ( v .  16.)  he  comes  to  a  place  where,  it 
should  seem,  he  rested  for  some  time,  setup  booths 
for  his  cattle,  and  other  conveniences  for  himself 
and  family.  The  place  was  afterward  known  by 
the  name  of  Succoth,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on 
the  other  side  Jordan;  it  signifies  booths:  that  when 
his  posterity  afterward  dwelt  in  houses  of  stone, 
they  might  remember  that  the  Syrian  ready  to 
perish  was  their  father,  who  was  glad  of  booths; 
(Deut.  26.  5.)  such  was  the  rock  whence  they  were 
hewn. 

2.  He  comes  to  Shechem;  we  read  it  to  S/talem,  a 
city  of  Shechem;  the  critics  generally  incline  to  read 
it  appellatively;  he  came  safe,  or,  in  peace,  to  the 
city  of  Shechem:  after  a  perilous  journey,  in  which 
he  had  met  with  many  difficulties,  he  came  safe  at 
last,  into  Canaan.  Note,  Diseases  and  dangers 
should  teach  us  how  to  value  health  and  safety,  and 
should  help  to  enlarge  our  hearts  in  thankfulness, 
when  our  going  out  and  coming  in  have  been  sig- 
nallv  preserved. 

Here,  (1.)  He  buys  a  field,  v.  19.  Though  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  his  by  promise,  yet  the  time  for 
raking  possession  being  not  yet  come,  he  is  content 
to  pay  for  his  own,  to  prevent  disputes  with  the 
present  occupants.  Note,  Dominion  is  not  founded 


in  grace.  Those  that  have  heaven  on  free-cost, 
must  not  expect  to  have  earth  so. 

(2.)  He  builds  an  altar,  v.  20.  [1.]  In  thankful¬ 

ness  to  God,  for  the  good  hand  of  his  providence 
over  him.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  verbal 
acknowledgments  of  God’s  favour  to  him,  but  made 
real  ones.  [2.]  That  he  might  keep  up  religion, 
and  the  worship  of  God,  in  his  family.  Note, 
Where  we  have  a  tent,  God  must  have  an  altar; 
where  we  have  a  house,  he  must  have  a  church  in 
it.  He  dedicated  this  altar  to  the  honour  of  Ll- 
clohe-Israel,  God,  the  God  of  Israel:  to  the  honour 
of  God,  in  general,  the  only  living  and  true  God, 
the  best  of  beings  and  first  of  causes;  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  a  God  in  covenant 
with  him.  Note,  in  our  worship  of  God,  we  must 
be  guided  and  governed  by  the  joint  discoveries, 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  God  had 
lately  called  him  by  the  name  of  Israel,  and  now  he 
calls  God  the  God  of  Israel;  though  he  is  styled  a 
prince  with  God,  God  shall  still  be  a  Prince  with 
him,  his  Lord  and  his  God.  Note,  Our  honours 
then  become  honours  indeed  to  us,  when  they  are 
consecrated  to  God’s  honour;  Israel’s  God  is  Israel’s 
gloxy. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

At  this  chapter  begins  the  story  of  Jacob’s  afflictions  in  his 
children,  which  were  very  great,  and  are  recorded  to 
show,  1.  The  vanity  of  this  world.  That  which  is 
dearest  to  us,  may  prove  our  greatest  vexation,  and  we 
may  meet  with  the  greatest  crosses  in  those  things  of 
which  we  said,  This  same  shall  comfort  us.  2.  The  com¬ 
mon  griefs  of  good  people,  Jacob’s  children  were  cir¬ 
cumcised,  were  well-taught,  and  prayed  for,  and  had 
very  good  examples  set  them  ;  yet  some  of  them  proved 
very  untoward  :  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  strong.  Crace  does  not  run  in  the  blood,  and 
yet  the  interrupting  of  the  entail  of  grace  does  not  cut 
off  the  entail  of  profession  and  visible  church-privileges: 
nay,  Jacob’s  sons,  though  they  were  his  grief  in  some 
things,  yet  were  all  taken  into  covenant  with  God.  In 
this  chapter  we  have,  I.  Dinah  debauched,  v.  1 .  .5.  II. 
A  treaty  of  marriage  between  her  and  Shechem  who 
had  defiled  her,  v.  6.  .19,  III.  The  circumcision  of  the 
Shechemitcs,  pursuant  to  that  treaty,  v.  20.. 24.  IV. 
The  perfidious  and  bloody  revenge  wliich  Simeon  and 
Levi  took  upon  them,  v.  25.  .31. 

E  4  ND  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah, 
which  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  went  out 
to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  2.  And 
when  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the 
Hivite,  prince  of  the  country,  saw  her,  he 
took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  defiled  her. 
3.  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  dam¬ 
sel,  and  spake  kindly  unto  the  damsel.  4. 
And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  father  Hamor, 
saying,  Get  me  this  damsel  to  wife.  5. 
And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled  Dinah 
his  daughter :  now  his  sons  were  with  his 
cattle  in  the  field :  and  Jacob  held  his  pSace 
until  they  were  come. 

Dinah  was,  for  aught  that  appears,  Jacob’s  onlv 
daughter,  and  we  may  suppose  her  therefore  th'e 
mother’s  fondling,  and  the  darling  of  the  family; 
and  yet  she  proves  neither  a  joy  nor  a  credit  to 
them;  for  those  children  seldom  prove  either  the 
best,  or  the  happiest,  that  are  most  indulged.  She 
is  reckoned  now  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  she  here  occasioned  so  much  mischief. 
Observe, 

1.  Her  vain  curiosity,  which  exposed  her;  she 
went  out,  perhaps  unknown  to  her  father,  but  by 
the  connivance  of  her  mother,  to  see  the  daughters 
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\>j  the  land;  (v.  1.)  probably,  it  was  at  a  ball,  or  on 
some  public  day.  Being  an  only  daughter,  she 
thought  herself  "solitary  at  home,  having  none  of 
her  own  age  and  sex  to  converse  with;  and  there¬ 
fore  she  must  needs  go  abroad  to  divert  herself,  to 
keep  off  melancholy,  and  to  accomplish  herself  by 
conversation  better  than  she  could  in  her  father’s 
tents.  Note,  It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  children  to 
love  home;  it  is  parents’  wisdom  to  make  it  easy 
to  them,  and  children’s  duty  then  to  be  easy  in  it. 
Her  pretence  was,  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
to  see  how  they  dressed,  and  how  they  danced,  and 
what  was  fashionable  among  them;  she  went  to  see; 
yet  that  was  not  all,  she  went  to  be  seen  too;  she 
went  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,  but,  it  may 
be,  with  some  thoughts  of  the  sons  of  the  land  too. 

I  doubt  she  went  to  get  acquaintance  with  those 
Canaanites,  and  to  learn  their  way.  Note,  The 
pride  and  vanity  of  young  people  betray  them  into 
many  snares. 

2.  The  loss  of  her  honour  by  this  means;  (v.  2.) 
Shechem  the  jinnee  of  the  country  ,  but  a  slave,  to  his 
own  lusts,  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  it  should 
seem  not  so  much  by  force  as  by  surprise.  Note, 
Great  men  think  they  may  do  any  thing;  and  what 
more  mischievous  than  untaught  and  ungoverned 
youth?  See  what  came  of  Dinah’s  gadding:  young- 
women  must  leam  to  be  chaste,  keepers  at  home; 
these  properties  are  put  together,  Tit.  2.  5,  for 
those  that  are  not  keepers  at  home,  expose  their 
chastity.  Dinah  went  abroad  to  look  about  her;  but 
if  she  had  looked  about  her  as  she  ought,  she  had 
not  fallen  into  this  snare.  Note,  The  beginning  of 
sin  is  as  the  letting  forth  of  water.  How  great  a 
matter  does  a  little  fire  kindle!  We  should  there¬ 
fore  carefully  avoid  all  occasions  of  sin  and  approach¬ 
es  to  it. 

3.  The  court  Shechem  made  to  her,  after  he  had 
defiled  her;  this  was  fair  and  commendable,  and 
made  the  best  of  what  was  bad;  he  loved  her,  (not 
as  Amnon,  2  Sam.  13.  15.)  and  he  engaged  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  make  a  match  for  him  with  her,  v.  4. 

4.  The  tidings  brought  to  poor  Jacob,  v.  5.  As 
soon  as  his  children  grew  up,  they  began  to  be  a 
grief  to  him ;  let  not  godly  parents,  that  are  lament 
ing  the  miscarriages  of  their  children,  think  their 
case  singular  or  unprecedented.  The  good  man 
held  his  peace,  as  one  astonished,  that  knows  not 
what  to  say;  or,  he  said  nothing,  for  fear  of  saying 
amiss,  as  David;  (Ps.  39.  1,  2.)  he  smothered  his  re 
sentments,  lest,  if  he  had  suffered  them  to  break 
out,  they  should  have  transported  him  into  any  inde¬ 
cencies.  Or,  it  should  seem,  he  had  left  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  affairs  very  much  (too  much  I  doubt) 
to  his  sons,  and  he  would  do  nothing  without  them: 
or,  at  least,  he  knew  they  would  make  him  uneasy,  if 
he  did,  they  having  showed  themselves,  of  late,  up¬ 
on  all  occasions,  bold,  forward  and  assuming.  Note, 
Things  never  go  well,  when  the  authority  of  a  pa¬ 
rent  runs  low  in  a  family.  Let  every  man  bear  rule 
in  his  own  house,  and  have  his  children  in  subjection 
with  all  gravity. 

6  And  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem 
went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with  him. 
7.  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the 
field  when  they  heard  it :  and  the  men  were 
grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth  ;  because 
he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  in  lying  with 
Jacob’s  daughter;  which  thing  ought  not  to 
be  done.  8.  And  Hamor  communed  with 
them,  saving,  The  soul  of  my  son  Shechem 
iongeth  for  your  daughter :  I  pray  you  give 
nor  him  to  wife.  9.  And  make  ye  marria- 
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ges  with  us,  and  give  your  daughters  unto 
us,  and  take  our  daughters  unto  you  10. 
And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us:  and  the  land 
shall  be  before  you ;  dwell  and  trade  ye 
therein,  and  get  you  possessions  therein.  11. 
And  Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and  urn. 
her  brethren,  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes 
and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  1  will  give. 
12.  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift, 
and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  un¬ 
to  me  :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife.  1 3. 
And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem 
and  Hamor  his  father  deceitfully,  and  said, 
because  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their  sister ; 
14.  And  they  said  unto  them,  We  cannot 
do  this  thing,  to  give  our  sister  to  one 
that  is  uncircumcised  ;  for  that  were  a  re¬ 
proach  unto  us.  15.  But  in  this  we  will 
consent  unto  you :  if  ye  will  be  as  we  be, 
that  every  male  of  you  be  circumcised  ;  16. 
Then  will  we  give  our  daughters  unto  you, 
and  we  will  take  your  daughters  to  us,  and 
we  will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will  become 
one  people.  17.  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken 
unto  us,  to  be  circumcised  ;  then  will  we 
take  our  daughter,  and  we  will  be  gone. 

Jacob’s  sons  when  they  heard  of  the  injury  done 
to  Dinah,  showed  a  very  great  resentment  of  it,  in¬ 
fluenced  perhaps  rather  by  jealousy  for  the  honour 
of  their  family,  than  by  a  sense  of  virtue.  Many 
are  concerned  at  the  shamefulness  of  sin,  that  never 
lay  to  heart  the  sinfulness  of  it. 

It  is  here  called  folly  in  Israel,  (y.  7.)  according 
to  the  language  of  after-times;  for  Israel  was  not  yet 
a  people,  but  a  family  only.  Note,  1.  Uncleanness 
is  folly;  for  it  sacrifices  the  favour  of  God,  peace  of 
cor.science,  and  all  the  soul  can  pretend  to,  that  is 
sacred  and  honourable,  to  a  base  and  brutish  lust. 
2.  This  folly  is  most  shameful  in  Israel,  in  a  family 
in  Israel,  where  God  is  known  and  worshipped,  as 
he  was  in  Jacob’s  tents,  by  the  name  cf  the  God  of 
Israel.  Folly  in  Israel  is  scandalous  indeed.  3.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  sin  stamped  with  a  bad 
name:  uncleanness  is  here  proverbially  called  folly 
in  Israel,  2  Sam.  13.  12.  Dinah  is  here  called  Ja¬ 
cob's  daughter,  for  warning  to  all  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  that  they  betray  not  themselves  to  this  folly. 

Hamor  came  to  treat  with  Jacob  himself,  but  he 
turns  them  over  to  his  sons;  and  here  we  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  treaty,  in  which  it  is  a  shame 
to  say,  the  Canaanites  were  more  honest  than  the 
Israelites. 

I.  Hamor  and  Shechem  fairly  propose  this  match, 
in  order  to  a  coalition  in  trade.  Shechem  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Dinah;  he  will  haveher  upon  any  terms, 
v.  11,  12.  His  father  not  only  consents,  but  soli¬ 
cits  for  him,  and  gravely  insists  upon  the  advantages 
that  would  follow  from  the  union  of  the  families, 
v.  9,  10.  He  shows  no  jealousy  of  Jacob,  though  h.e 
was  a  stranger,  but  rather  an  earnest  desire  to  set¬ 
tle  a  correspondence  with  him  and  his  family,  ma¬ 
king  him  that  generous  offer.  The  la?id  shall  be  be¬ 
fore  you,  trade  ye  therein. 

II.  Jacob’s  sons  basely  pretend  to  insist  upon  a 
coalition  in  religion,  when  really  they  designed  no¬ 
thing  less.  If ‘Jacob  had  taken  the  management  of 
this  affair  into  his  own  hands,  it  is  probable  that  he 
and  Hamor  Avould  scon  have  ccncluded  it;  but  Ja¬ 
cob’s  sons  meditate  only  revenge;  and  a  strange  pro 
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ject  they  have  for  the  compassing  of  it-- the  Shechem- 
ltes  must  be  circumcised;  not  to  make  them  holy, 
they  never  intended  that,  but  to  make  them  sore, 
that  they  might  become  an  easier  prey  to  their  sword. 

1.  The  pretence  was  specious;  “It  is  the  honour 
of  Jacob’s  family,  that  they  carry  about  with  them 
the  token  cf  God’s  covenant  with  them;  and  it  will 
be  a  reproach  to  them  that  are  thus  dignified  and 
distinguished,  to  enter  into  such  a  strict  alliance 
with  them  that  are  unc  ircumcised ;(y.  14.)  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  ye  will  be  circumcised,  then  we  will  become 
one  fieofile  with  you,"  v.  15,  16.  Had  they  been 
sincere  herein,  their  proposals  of  these  terms  would 
have  had  in  it  something  commendable:  for,  (1.) 
Israelites  should  not  intermairy  with  Canaanites, 
professors  with  profane;  it  is  a  great  sin,  or,  at  least, 
the  cause  and  inlet  cf  a  great  deal,  and  has  often 
been  of  pernicious  consequence.  (2.)  The  interest 
we  have  in  any  persons,  and  the  hold  we  have  cf 
them,  should  be  wisely  improved  by  us,  to  bring 
them  to  the  love  and  practice  of  religion;  ( He  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise;)  but  then  we  must  not  like  Ja¬ 
cob’s  sons,  think  it  enough  to  persuade  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  external  rites  of  religion,  but  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  convince  them  of  its  reasonableness,  and  to 
bring  them  acquainted  with  the  power  of  it. 

2.  The  intention  was  malicious,  as  appears  by  the 
sequel  of  the  story;  all  they  aimed  at  was  to  prepare 
them  for  the  day  of  slaughter.  Note,  Bloody  de¬ 
signs  have  often  been  covered  and  carried  on,  with 
a  pretence  of  religion ;  thus  they  have  been  acccm- 

lished  most  plausibly,  and  most  securely:  But  this 

issembled  piety  is,  doubtless  double  iniquity.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  never  more  injured,  nor  God’s  sacraments 
more  profaned,  than  when  they  are  thus  used  for  a 
cloke  of  maliciousness.  Nay,  If  Jacob’s  sons  had 
not  had  this  bloody  design,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  justify  their  offering  the  sacred  sign  of  circum¬ 
cision,  the  seal  of  God’s  covenant,  to  these  devoted 
Canaanites,  who  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter. 
They  had  no  right  to  the  seal,  that  had  no  right  to 
the  promise;  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children,s 
bread,  and  cast  it  to  dogs :  but  Jacob’s  sens  valued 
not  this,  while  they  could  make  it  serve  their  turn. 

1 8.  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and 
Shechem  Hamor’s  son.  1 9.  And  the  young 
man  deferred  not  to  do  the  thing,  because 
he  had  delight  in  Jacob’s  daughter  :  and  he 
was  more  honourable  than  all  the  house  of 
his  father.  20.  And  Hamor  and  Shechem 
his  son  came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city,  and 
communed  with  the  men  of  their  city,  saying, 
21.  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us,  there¬ 
fore  let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade 
therein ;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large 
enough  for  them ;  let  us  take  their  daughters 
to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them  our 
daughters.  22.  Only  herein  will  the  men 
consent  unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us,  to  be 
one  people,  if  eveiy  male  among  us  be  cir¬ 
cumcised,  as  they  are  circumcised.  23. 
Shall  not  their  cattle,  and  their  substance, and 
every  beast  of  their’s,  he  ours  ?  Only  let  us 
consent  unto  them,  and  they  will  dwell  with 
us.  24.  And  unto  Hamor  and  unto  She¬ 
chem  his  son  hearkened  all  that  went  out  of 
the  gate  of  the  city :  and  every  male  was 
circumcised,  all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of 
his  city.  • 


Here,  1.  Hamor  and  Shechem  gave  consent 
themselves  to  be  circumcised,  v.  18,  19.  To  this 
perhaps  they  were  mo\  ed,  not  only  by  the  strong 
desire  they  had  to  bring  about  this  match,  but  by 
what  they  might  have  heard  cf  the  sacred  and  hon¬ 
ourable  intentions  of  this  sign,  in  the  family  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  seme  confused 
notions  of,  and  cf  the  promises  confirmed  by  it; 
which  made  them  the  more  desirous  to  incorporate 
with  the  family  of  Jacob,  Zech.  8.  23.  Note,  (1.) 
Many  who  know  little  of  religion,  yet  know  so  much 
of  it  as  makes  them  willing  to  join  themselves  with 
those  that  are  religious.  (2.)  If  a  man  would  take 
upon  him  a  form  of  religion,  to  gain  a  good  wife, 
much  more  should  we  embrace  the  power  of  it,  to 
gain  the  favour  of  a  good  God;  even  circumcise  cur 
hearts  to  love  him,  and  as  Shechem  here,  not  defer 
to  do  the  thing.  2.  They  gained  the  consent  of  the 
men  of  their  city,  Jacob’s  sens  requiring  that  they 
also  should  be  circumcised.  (1.)  They  themselves 
had  great  influence  upon  them  by  their  conversa¬ 
tion  and  example.  Note,  Religion  would  greatly 
prevail,  if  those  in  authority,  who,  like  Shechem, 
are  more  honourable  than  their  neighbours,  would 
appear  forward  and  zealous  for  it.  (2. )  They  urg¬ 
ed  an  argument  which  was  very  cogent,  ( v .  23.) 
Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance  he  ours f 
They  observed  that  Jacob’s  sons  were  industrious 
thriving  people,  and  promised  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  advantage  by  an  alliance  with  them;  it 
would  improve  ground  and  trade,  and  bring  money 
into  their  country.  Now,  [1.]  It  was  bad  enough 
to  marry  upon  this  principle;  yet  we  see  covetous¬ 
ness  the  greatest  matchmaker  in  the  world,  and  no¬ 
thing  designed  so  much,  with  many,  as  the  laying  of 
house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  without  regard  had 
to  any  other  consideration.  [2.]  It  was  worse  to  be 
circumcised  upon  this  principle.  The  Shechemites 
will  embrace  the  religion  of  Jacob’s  family,  only  in 
hopes  of  interesting  themselves  thereby  in  the  riches 
of  that  family.  Thus  there  are  many,  with  whom 
gain  is  godliness,  and  who  are  more  governed  and 
influenced  by  their  secular  interest,  than  by  any 
principle  of  their  religion. 

25.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
when  they  were  sore,  that  two  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah’s  brethren, 
took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males.  26. 
And  they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  Dinah 
out  of  Shechem’s  house,  and  went  out.  27. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain,  and 
spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled 
their  sister.  28.  They  took  their  sheep,  and 
their  oxen,  and  their  asses,  and  that  which 
was  in  the  city,  and  that  which  was  in  the 
field.  29.  And  all  their  wealth,  and  all 
their  little  ones,  and  their  wives,  took  they 
captive,  and  spoiled  even  all  that  was  in  the 
house.  30.  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Ye  have  troubled  me,  to  make  me  to 
stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
among  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  : 
and  I  being  few  in  number,  they  shall  gather 
themselves  together  against  me,  and  slay  me 
and  I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and  my  house 
31.  And  they  said,  Should  he  deal  with  oui 
sister  as  with  an  harlot  ? 
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Here  we  have  Simeon  and  Levi,  two  of  Jacob’s 
sons,  young  men  not  much  above  twenty  years  old, 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  Shechemites,  and  thereby 
breaking  the  heart  of  their  good  father. 

1.  Here  is  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  Shechem¬ 
ites;  Jacob  himself  was  used  to  the  sheep-hook, 
but  his  sons  had  got  swords  by  their  sides,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  seed  of  Esau,  who  was  to  live  by  his 
sword;  we  have  them  here, 

1.  Slaying  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  all  the 
males;  Hamor  and  Shechem  particularly,  with 
whom  they  had  been  treating  in  a  friendly  manner 
but  the  other  day,  yet  with  a  design  upon  their  lives. 
Some  think  that  all  Jacob’s  sons,  when  they  whee¬ 
dled  the  Shechemites  to  be  circumcised,  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  their  soreness,  and  to  rescue  Di¬ 
nah  from  among  them;  but  that  Simeon  and  Levi, 
not  content  with  that,  would  themselves  avenge  the 
injury — and  they  did  it  with  a  witness.  Now,  (1.) 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  God  was  righteous  in  it. 
Had  the  Shechemites  been  circumcised,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  any  command  of  God,  their  circumcision 
would  have  been  their  protection;  but  when  they 
submitted  to  that  sacred  rite,  only  to  serve  a  turn, 
to  please  their  prince,  and  to  enrich  themselves,  it 
was  just  with  God  to  bring  this  upon  them.  Note, 
As  nothing  secures  us  better  than  true  religion,  so 
nothing  exposes  us  more  than  religion  only  pre¬ 
tended  to.  (2.)  But  Simeon  and  Levi  were  most 
unrighteous.  [1.]  It  was  time  that  Shechem  had 
wrought  folly  in  Israel,  in  defiling  Dinah;  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  considered  how  far  Dinah  her¬ 
self  had  been  accessary  to  it.  Had  Shechem  abus¬ 
ed  her  in  her  own  mother’s  tent,  it  had  been  another 
matter;  but  she  went  upon  this  ground,  and  perhaps 
by  her  indecent  carriage  had  struck  the  spark  which 
began  the  fire:  when  we  are  severe  upon  the  sinner, 
we  ought  to  consider  who  was  the  tempter.  [2.  ] 
It  was  true  that  Shechem  had  done  ill,  but  he  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  atone  for  it,  and  was  as  honest  and 
honourable,  ex  poH  facto — after  the  deed,  as  the 
case  would  admit:  it  was  not  the  case  of  the  Levite’s 
concubine  that  was  abused  to  death,  nor  does  he 
justify  what  he  has  d(  ne,  but  courts  a  reconciliation 
upon  any  terms.  [3.]  It  was  true  that  Shechem 
had  done  ill;  but  what  was  that  to  all  the  Shechem¬ 
ites?  Does  one  man  sin,  and  will  they  be  wroth 
with  all  the  town?  Must  the  innocent  fall  with  the 
guilty?  This  was  barbarous  indeed.  [4.]  But  that 
which  above  all  aggravated  the  cruelty,  was,  the 
most  perfidious  treachery  that  was  in  it.  The 
Shechemites  had  submitted  to  their  conditions,  and 
had  done  that  upon  which  they  had  promised  to  be¬ 
come  one  people  with  them;  (v.  16. )  yet  they  act 
as  sworn  enemies  to  those  to  whom  they  were  late¬ 
ly  become  sworn  friends,  making  as  light  of  their 
covenant,  as  they  did  of  the  laws  of  humanity.  And 
are  these  the  sons  of  Israel?  Cursed  be  their  anger, 
for  it  was  fierce.  [5.]  This  also  added  to  the  crime 
that  they  made  a  holy  ordinance  of  God  subservient 
to  their  wicked  design,  so  making  that  cjlious;  as  if 
it  were  not  enough  for  them  to  shame  themselv  es 
and  their  family,  they  bring  a  reproach  upon  that 
honourable  badge  of  their  religion;  justly  would  it  be 
called  a  bloody  ordinance. 

2.  Seizing  the  prey  of  Shechem,  and  plundering 
the  town;  they  rescued  Dinah,  ( v .  26.)  and  if  that 
was  all  they  came  for,  they  might  have  done  that 
without  blood,  as  appears  by  their  own  showing,  (v. 
17.)  but  they  aimed  at  the  spoil;  and  though  Simeon 
and  Levi  only  were  the  murderers,  yet  it  is  intima¬ 
ted  that  others  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the 
slain ,  and  spoiled  the  city,  (v.  27.)  and  so  became 
accessary  to  the  murder;  in  them  it  was  manifest 
injustice,  yet  here  we  may  observe  the  righteousness 
ot  God.  The  Shechemites  were  willing  to  gratify 
the  sons  of  Jacob  by  submitting  to  the  penance  of 
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circumcision,  upon  this  principle,  Shall  not  their 
cattle  and  their  substance  be  ours;  (v.  23.)  and  see 
what  was  the  issue;  instead  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  wealth  of  Jacob’s  family,  Jacob’s  fa¬ 
mily  become  masters  of  their  wealth.  Note,  Those 
who  unjustly  grasp  at  that  which  is  another’s,  justly 
lose  that  which  is  their  own. 

II.  Here  is  Jacob’s  resentment  of  this  bloody  deed 
of  Simeon  and  Levi,  v.  30.  Two  things  he  bitterly 
complains  of, 

1.  The  reproach  they  had  brought  upon  him 
thereby;  Ye  have  troubled  me,  put  me  into  a  disor¬ 
der,  for  ye  have  made  me  to  stink  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  land,  that  is,  “Ye  have  rendered  me 
and  my  family  odious  among  them.  What  will  they 
say  of  us  and  our  religion?  We  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  perfidious  barbarous  people  in  the 
world.”  Note,  The  gross  misconduct  of  wicked 
children  is  the  grief  and  shame  of  their  godly  pa¬ 
rents.  Children  should  be  the  joy  of  their  parents; 
but  wicked  children  are  their  trouble,  sadden  their 
hearts,  break  their  spirits,  and  make  them  go 
mourning  from  day  to  day.  Children  should  be  an 
ornament  to  their  parents;  but  wicked  children  are 
their  reproach,  and  are  as  dead  flies  in  their  pot  of 
ointment:  but  let  such  children  know,  that  if  they  re¬ 
pent  not,  the  grief  they  have  caused  to  their  parents, 
and  the  damage  religion  has  sustained  in  its  reputa¬ 
tion  through  them,  will  come  into  the  account  and 
be  reckoned  for. 

2.  The  ruin  they  had  exposed  him  to;  what  could 
be  expected,  but  that  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
numerous  and  formidable,  would  confederate  against 
him,  and  he  and  his  little  family  would  become  an 
easy  prey  to  them?  I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and  my 
house.  If  all  the  Shechemites  rrfust  be  destroyed 
for  the  offence  of  one,  why  not  all  the  Israelites  for 
the  offence  of  two?  Jacob  knew  indeed  that  God 
had  promised  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  his  house; 
but  he  might  justly  fear  that  these  vile  practices  of 
his  children  would  amount  to  a  forfeiture,  and  cut 
off  the  entail.  Note,  When  sin  is  in  the  house, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  ruin  at  the  door.  The  tender 
parents  foresee  those  bad  consequences  of  sin,  which 
the  wicked  children  have  no  dread  of. 

One  would  think  this  should  have  made  them  to 
relent,  and  they  should  have  humbled  themselves 
to  their  good  father,  and  begged  his  pardon;  but, 
instead  of  that  they  justify  themselves,  and  give 
him  this  insolent  reply,  Should  he  deal  with  our 
sister  as  with  an  harlot?  No,  he  should  not;  but 
if  he  do,  must  they  be  their  own  avengers?  Will 
nothing  less  than  so  many  lives,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
whole  city,  serve  to  atone  for  an  abuse  done  to  one 
foolish  girl?  By  their  question  they  tacitly  reflect 
upon  their  father,  as  if  he  would  have  been  content 
to  let  them  deal  with  his  daughter  as  with  an  harlot, 
Note,  It  is  common  for  those  who  run  into  one  ex¬ 
treme,  to  reproach  and  censure  those  who  keep 
the  mean,  as  if  they  ran  into  the  other.  Those 
who  condemn  the  rigour  of  revenge,  shall  be  mis¬ 
represented,  as  if  they  countenanced  and  justified 
the  offence. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  three  communions,  and  three  fu¬ 
nerals.  I.  Three  communions  between  God  and  Jacob. 
1.  God  ordered  Jacob  to  Beth-el;and,  in  obedience  to 
that  order,  he  purged  his  house  ofidols,  and  prepared 
for  that  journey,  v.  1  .  .  5.  2.  Jacob  built  an  altar  at  Beth¬ 
el,  to  the  honour  of  God  that  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  performance  of  his  vow,  v.  6,  7.  3.  God  appeared  to 
him  again,  and  confirmed  the  change  of  his  name,  and 
the  covenant  with  him,  (v.  9  . .  13.)  of  which  appearance 
Jacob  made  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  v.  14,  15.  II. 
Three  funerals.  1 .  Deborah’s, v.  8.  2.  Rachel’s,  v.  16..  20. 

3.  Isaac’s,  v.  27  . .  29.  Here  is  also  Reuben’s  incest,  (v. 
22.)  and  an  account  of  Jacob’s  sons,  v.  23 . .  26. 
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1.  A  ND  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go 
up  to  Beth-el,  and  dwell  there :  and 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  that  ap¬ 
peared  unto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from 
the  face  of  Esau  thy  brother.  2.  Then  Ja¬ 
cob  said  unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that 
were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods 
that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and 
change  your  garments :  3.  And  let  us 

arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  who  an¬ 
swered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and 
was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went.  4. 
And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their 
ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears;  and  Ja¬ 
cob  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem.  5.  And  they  journeyed:  and 
the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  that 
were  round  about  them,  and  they  did  not 
pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

Here, 

I.  God  reminds  Jacob  of  his  vow  at  Beth-el,  and 
sends  him  thither  to  perform  it,  v.  1.  Jacob  had 
said  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  If  I  come  again  in 
peace  this  stone  shall  be  God’s  house,  ch.  28.  22, 
God  had  performed  his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  had 
given  Jacob  more  than  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on — he  had  got  an  estate,  and  was  become  two 
bands;  but,  it  should  seem,  he  Jtad  forgotten  his 
vow,  or,  at  least,  had  too  long  deferred  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  it.  Seven  or  eight  years  it  was  now,  since 
he  came  to  Canaan;  he  had  purchased  ground  there, 
and  had  built  an  altar  in  remembrance  of  God’s  last 
appearance  to  him  when  he  called  him  Israel;  ( ch . 
33.  19,  20.)  but  Beth-el  still  is  forgotten.  Note, 
Time  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  sense  of  mercies,  and 
the  impressions  made  upon  us  by  them,  it  should 
not  be  so,  but  so  it  is.  God  had  exercised  Jacob 
with  a  very  sore  affliction  in  his  family,  ( ch .  34.)  to 
see  if  that  would  bring  his  vow  to  his  remembrance, 
and  put  him  upon  the  performance  of  it,  but  it  had 
not  that  effect;  therefore  God  comes  himself  and 
puts  him  in  mind  of  it,  Arise,  go  to  Beth-el. 
Note,  1.  As  many  as  God  loves,  he  will  remind  of 
neglected  duties,  one  way  or  other,  by  conscience 
or  by  providences.  2.  When  we  have  vowed  a 
vow  to  God,  it  is  best  not  to  defer  the  payment  of 
it,  (Eccl.  5.  4.)  yet  better  late  than  never.  God 
bade  him  go  to  Beth-el  and  dwell  there,  that  is,  not 
only  go  himself,  but  take  his  family  with  him,  that 
they  might  join  with  him  in  his  devotions.  Note, 
In  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God,  we  should  desire  to 
dwell,  Ps.  27.  4.  That  should  be  our  home,  not 
our  inn.  God  reminds  him  not  expressly  of  his  vow, 
but  of  the  occasion  of  it,  when  thou  fleddest  from 
the  face  of  Esau.  Note,  The  remembrance  of  for¬ 
mer  afflictions  should  bring  to  mind  the  workings 
of  our  souls  under  them,  Ps.  66.  13,  14. 

II.  Jacob  commands  his  household  to  prepare  for 

this  solemnity;  not  only  for  the  journey  and  remove, 
but  for  the  religious  services  that  were  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  v.  2,  3.  Note,  1.  Before  solemn  ordinances, 
there  must  be  solemn  preparation.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean,  and  then  come,  and  let  us  reason 
together,  Isa.  1.  16.  .  18.  2.  Masters  of  families 

should  use  their  authority  for  the  promoting  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  their  families.  Not  only  we,  but  our  houses 


1  strange  gods.  Strange  gods  in  Jacob’s  family !  Strange 
things  indeed !  Could  such  a  family,  that  was  taught 
the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  admit  them? 
Could  such  a  master,  to  whom  God  had  appeared 
twice,  and  oftenc'r,  connive  at  them?  Doubtless, 
this  was  his  infirmity.  Note,  Those  that  are  good 
themselves,  cannot  have  those  about  them  so  good 
as  they  should  be.  In  those  families  where  there 
is  a  face  of  religion,  and  an  altar  to  God,  yet  many 
times  there  is  much  amiss,  and  more  strange  gods 
than  one  would  suspect.  In  Jacob’s  family,  Rachel 
had  her  Tcrafihim,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  she 
secretly  made  some  superstitious  use  of.*  The  cap¬ 
tives  of  Shechem  brought  their  gods  along  with 
them,  and  perhaps  Jacob’s  sons  took  some  with  the 
plunder.  However  they  came  by  them,  now  they 
must  put  them  away.  (2.)  They  must  be  clean, 
and  change  their  garments;  they  must  observe  a 
due  decorum,  and  make  the  best  appearance  they 
could;  Simeon  and  Levi  had  their  hands  full  of 
blood,  it  concerned  them  particularly  to  wash,  and 
to  put  off  their  garments  that  were  so  stained.  These 
were  but  ceremonies,  signifying  the  purification 
and  change  of  the  heart.  What  are  clean  clothes, 
and  new  clothes,  without  a  clean  heart,  and  a  new 
heart.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  by  their  being  clean,  or  'hash¬ 
ing  them,  understands  Jacob’s  admission  of  the  pro¬ 
selytes  of  Shechem  and  Syria  into  his  religion  by 
baptism,  because  circumcision  was  become  odious. 
(3. )  They  must  go  with  him  to  Beth-el,  v.  3.  Note, 
Masters  of  families,  when  they  go  up  to  the  house 
of  God,  should  bring  their  families  with  them. 

III.  His  family  surrendered  all  they  had,  that 
was  idolatrous  or  superstitious,  v.  4.  Perhaps  if 
Jacob  had  called  for  them  sooner,  they  had  sooner 
parted  with  them,  being  convicted  by  their  own 
consciences  of  the  vanity  of  them.  Note,  Sometimes 
attempts  for  reformation  succeed  better  than  one 
could  htlve  expected,  and  people  are  not  so  obsti¬ 
nate  against  them  as  we  feared.  Jacob’s  servants, 
and  even  the  retainers  of  his  family,  gave  him  all 
the  strange  gods,  and  the  ear-rings  they  wore,  either 
as  charms,  or  to  the  honour  of  their  gods;  they 
parted  with  all.  Note,  Reformation  is  not  sincere, 
if  it  be  not  universal.  We  hope  they  parted  with 
them  cheerfully, and  without  reluctance,  as  Ephraim 
did,  when  he  said.  What  have  I  to  do  any  more 
with  idols?  (Hos.  14.  8.)  or  that  people  that  said 
to  their  idols,  Get  thee  hence,  Isa.  30.  22.  Jacob 
took  care  to  bur)’  their  images,  we  may  suppose,  in 
some  place  unknown  to  them,  that  they  might  not 
afterward  find  them,  and  return  to  them.  Note, 
We  must  be  wholly  separated  from  our  sins,  as  we 
are  from  those  that  are  dead  and  buried  out  of  our 
sight;  cast  them  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  Isa.  2.  20. 

IV.  He  removes  without  molestation  from  She¬ 
chem  to  Beth-el,  v.  5,  The  terror  of  God  was  upon 
the  cities.  Though  the  Canaanites  were  much  ex¬ 
asperated  against  the  sons  of  Jacob  for  their  barba¬ 
rous  usage  of  the  Shechemites,  yet  they  were  so  re¬ 
strained  by  a  divine  power  that  they  could  not  take 
this  fair  opportunity  which  now  offered  itself,  when 
they  were  upon  their  march,  to  avenge  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  quarrel.  Note,  The  way  of  duty  is  the  way 
of  safety.  While  there  was  sin  in  Jacob’s  house, 
he  was  afraid  of  his  neighbours;  but  now  that  the 
strange  gods  were  put  away,  and  they  were  all 

1  going  together  to  Beth-el,  his  neighbours  were 
afraid  of  him.  When  we  are  about  God’s  wrork, 
we  are  under  special  protection,  God  is  with  us, 
while  we  are  with  him;  and  if  he  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?  See  Exod.  34.  24,  JVo  man  shall 
desire  thy  land,  when  thou  goest  up  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  God  governs  the  world  more  by 
secret  terrors  on  men’s  minds  than  we  are  aware  ol. 

*  In  his  note  on  ch.  31. 19.  our  Author  expresses  a  more  favourable 
opinion;  but  the  opinion  expressed  here  seents  more  probable.— En 
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6.  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is  Beth-el,  he  and 
all  the  people  that  were  with  him.  7.  And 
he  built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  place 
El-beth-el :  because  there  God  appeared 
unto  him,  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  his 
brother.  8.  But  Deborah,  Rebekah’s  nurse 
died,  \nd  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el, 
under  an  oak  ;  and  the  name  of  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Allon-bachuth.  9.  And  God  appeared 
unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  out  of  Pa- 
dan-aram,  and  blessed  him._  10.  And  God 
said  unto  him,  Thy  name  is  Jacob  :  thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  any  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name ;  and  he  called 
his  name  Israel.  1 1 .  And  God  said  unto 
him,  I  am  God  Almighty :  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  ;  a  nation  and  a  company  of  na¬ 
tions  shall  be  of  thee :  and  kings  shall 
come  out  of  thy  loins  ;  12.  And  the  land 

which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee 
1  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will 
I  give  the  land.  13.  And  God  went  up 
from  him,  in  the  place  where  he  talked 
with  him.  14.  And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
in  the  place  where  he  talked  with  him,  even 
a  pillar  of  stone:  and  he  poured  a  drink 
offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon  : 
1 5.  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-el. 

Jacob  and  his  retinue  being  come  safe  to  Beth-el, 
we  are  here  told  what  passed  there. 

I.  There  he  built  an  altar,  (v.  7.)  and,  no  doubt, 
offered  sacrifice  upon  it,  perhaps  the  tenth  of  his 
cattle,  according  to  his  vow,  I  will  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee.  With  these  sacrifices  he  joined  praises 
for  former  mercies,  particularly  that  which  the 
sight  of  the  place  brought  fresh  to  his  remembrance; 
and  he  added  prayers  for  the  continuance  of  God’s 
favour  to  him  and  his  family.  And  he  called  the 
place,  that  is,  the  altar,  El-beth-el,  the  God  of  Beth¬ 
el.  As,  when  he  made  a  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  the  honour  God  had  lately  done  him  in  calling 
him  Israel,  he  worshipped  God  by  the  name  of  El- 
elohe-Israel;  so,  now  that  he  was  making  a  grateful 
recognition  of  God’s  favour  to  him  at  Beth-el,  he 
worships  God  by  the  name  of  El-beth-el,  the  God 
of  Beth-el,  because  there  God  appeared  to  him. 
Note,  The  comfort  which  the  saints  have  in  holy 
ordinances,  is  not  so  much  from  Beth-el,  the  house 
of  God,  as  from  El-beth-el,  the  God  of  the  house. 
The  ordinances  are  but  empty  things,  if  we  do  not 
meet  with  God  in  them. 

II.  There  he  buried  Deborah,  Rebekah’s  nurse, 
v.  8.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  Jacob,  after 
he  came  to  Canaan,  while  his  family  dwelt  near 
Shechem,  went  himself  (it  is  likely  often)  to  visit 
his  father  Isaac  at  Hebron.  Rebekah,  probably, 
was  dead,  but  her  old  nurse  (of  whom  mention  is 
made,  ch.  24.  59.)  survived  her,  and  Jacob  took  her 
to  his  family,  to  be  a  companion  to  his  wives,  her 
country-women,  and  an  instructor  to  his  children; 
while  they  were  at  Beth-el,  she  died,  and  died  la¬ 
mented,  so  much  lamented,  that  the  oak  under 
which  she  was  buried,  was  called  Allon-Bachuth, 
t he  oak  of  wee/iing.  Note,  1.  Old  servants  in  a  fa¬ 
mily,  that  have  in  their  time  been  faithful  and  use¬ 
ful,  ought  to  be  respected.  Honour  was  done  to 


this  nurse,  at  her  death,  by  Jacob’s  family,  though 
she  was  not  related  to  them,  and  though  she  was 
aged.  Former  services,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  re¬ 
membered.  2.  We  do  not  know  where  death  may 
meet  us;  perhaps  at  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God. 
Therefore  let  us  be  always  ready.  3.  Family- 
afflictions  may  come  even  then,  when  family-refor¬ 
mation  and  religion  are  on  foot.  Therefore,  rejoice 
with  trembling. 

III.  There  God  appeared  to  him,  ( v .  9.)  to  own 
his  altar,  and  to  answer  to  the  name  by  which  he 
had  called  him,  The  God  of  Beth-el,  {y.  7 .)  and  to 
comfort  him  under  his  affliction,  v.  8.  Note,  God 
will  appear  to  them  in  a  way  of  grace,  that  attend 
on  him  in  a  way  of  duty. 

Here,  1.  He  confirmed  the  change  of  his  name, 
v.  10.  It  was  done  before  by  the  angel  that  wrestled 
with  him,  (ch.  32.  28.)  and  here  it  was  ratified  by 
the  Divine  Majesty,  or  Shechinah,  that  appeared  to 
him.  There,  it  was  to  encourage  him  against  the 
fear  of  Esau,  here,  against  the  fear  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  Who  can  be  too  hard  for  Israel,  a  prince  with 
God?  It  is  below  those  that  are  thus  dignified,  to 
droop  and  despond. 

2-  He  renewed  and  ratified  the  covenant  with  him, 
by  the  name  El-shaddai.  I  am  God  Almighty; 
God  all-sufficient,  (v.  11.)  able  to  make  good  the 
promise  in  due  time,  and  to  support  thee  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  thee  in  the  mean  time.  Two  things  are 
promised  him,  which  we  have  met  with  often  be¬ 
fore.  (1.)  That  he  should  be  the  father  of  a  great 
nation;  great  in  number,  A  company  of  nations  shall 
be  of  thee;  every  tribe  of  Israel  was  a  nation,  and  all 
the  twelve  a  company  of  nations,  great  in  honour 
and  power,  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins.  (2.) 
That  he  should  be  the  master  of  a  good  land,  (v. 
12.)  described  by  the  grantees,  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
to  whom  it  was  promised,  not  by  the  occupants,  the 
Canaanites,  in  whose  possession  it  now  was.  The 
land  that  was  given  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  is  here 
entailed  on  Jacob  and  his  seed.  He  shall  not  have 
children  without  an  estate,  which  is  often  the  case 
of  the  poor;  nor  an  estate  without  children,  which  is 
often  the  grief  of  the  rich;  but  both.  These  two 
promises  had  a  spiritual  signification,  which  we  may 
suppose  Jacob  himself  had  some  notion  of,  though 
not  so  clear  and  distinct  as  we  now  have:  for,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  Christ  is  the  promised  Seed,  and  heaven 
is  the  promised  land;  the  former  is  the  foundation, 
and  the  latter  the  top-stone,  of  all  God’s  favours. 

He  then  went  up  from  him,  or  from  over  him,  in 
some  visible  display  of  glory,  which  had  hovered 
over  him  while  he  talked  with  him,  v.  13.  Note, 
The  sweetest  communion  the  saints  have  with  God 
in  this  world,  are  short  and  transient,  and  soon  have 
an  end.  Our  vision  of  God  in  heaven  will  be  ever¬ 
lasting;  there  we  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord;  it  is 
not  so  here. 

IV.  There  Jacob  erected  a  memorial  of  this,  v. 

14.  1.  He  set  up  a  pillar.  When  he  was  going  to 

Padan-aram,  he  set  up  that  stone  which  he  had  laid 
his  head  on,  for  a  pillar;  that  was  agreeable  enough 
to  his  low  condition,  and  his  hasty  flight;  but  now  he 
took  time  to  erect  one  more  stately,  more  distin¬ 
guishable  and  durable,  probably,  inserting  that  stone 
into  it.  In  token  of  his  intending  it  for  a  sacred  me¬ 
morial  of  his  communion  with  God,  he  poured  oil 
and  the  other  ingredients  of  a  drink-offering  upon  it. 
His  vow  wag.  This  stone  shall  be  God’s  house,  that 
is,  shall  be  set  up  for  his  honour,  as  houses  to  the 
praise  of  their  builders;  and  here  he  performs  it, 
transferring  it  to  God  by  anointing  it.  2.  He  con¬ 
firmed  the  name  lie  had  formerly  given  to  the  place, 
(v.  15.)  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God.  Yet  this  very 
place  afterward  lost  the  honour  of  its  name,  and  be 
came  Beth-aven,  a  house  of  iniquity ;  for  here  it  was 
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that  Jeroboam  sot  up  one  of  his  calves.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  best  men  to  entail  upon  a  place  so  much 
us  the  profession  ami  form  of  religion. 

16.  And  they  journeyed  from  Bcth-el ; 
and  there  w  as  hut  a  little  wav  to  come  to 
Ephrath  :  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had 
hard  labour.  17.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  she  w  as  in  hard  labour,  that  the  mid¬ 
wife  said  unto  her,  E ear  not;  thou  shalt  have 
this  son  also.  13.  And  it  came  lo  pass,  as 
her  soul  w  as  in  departing',  (for  she  died,)  that 
she  called  his  name  Ren-oni ;  but  his  father 
called  him  Benjamin.  19.  And  Rachel 
died,  and  w  as  buried  in  the  wav  to  Ephrath,  i 
which  is  Beth-lehem.  20.  And  Jacob  set  a 
nillar  upon  her  grave  :  that  is  the  pillar  of 
Rachel’s  grave  unto  this  day. 

We  have  here  the  story  of  the  death  of  Rachel, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob. 

1.  She  fell  in  travail  by  the  way,  not  able  to  reach 
to  Ik'th-lchcnv  the  next  town,  though  they  were  near 
it;  so  suddenly  does  pain  come  upon  a  woman  in 
travail,  which  she  cannot  escape,  or  put  off.  We 
may  suppose  that  Jacob  had  soon  a  tent  up,  conve¬ 
nient  enough  for  her  reception. 

2.  Her  pains  were  violent.  She  had  hard  labour; 
harder  than  usual:  this  was  the  effect  of  sin,  ch.  3. 
16.  Note,  Human  life  begins  with  sorrow,  and  the 
roses  of  its  jov  are  surrounded  with  thorns. 

3.  The  midwife  encouraged  her,  v.  17.  No  doubt, 
she  had  her  midwffe  with  her,  ready  at  hand,  yet 
that  would  not  secure  her.  Rachel  had  said,  when 
she  bare  Joseph,  (lod  shall  add  another  son;  which 
now  the  midwife  remembers,  and  tells  her  her  ! 
words  were  made  good.  Yet  this  did  not  avail  to 
keep  tip  her  spirits;  unless  God  command  away  fear, 
no  one  else  can.  He  only  says,  as  one  having  autlio- 
ritv.  Fear  not.  We  are  apt  in  extreme  perils,  to 
comfort  ourselves  and  our  friends  with  the  hopes  j 
of  a  temporal  deliverance,  in  which  we  maybe  dis¬ 
appointed;  we  had  better  found  our  comforts  on  that  ; 
which  cannot  fail  us,  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

4.  Her  travail  was,  to  the  life  of  the  child,  but  to  \ 
her  own  death.  Note,  Though  the  pains  and  perils 
of  child-bearing  were  introduced  by  sin ,  yet  they  ! 
have  sometimes  been  fatal  to  very  holy  women, 
who,  though  not  saved  in  child-bearing,  are  saved 
through  it  with  an  everlasting  salvation.  Rachel  had 
passionately  said.  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die; 
and  now  that  she  had  children,  (for  this  was  her 
second,)  she  died.  Her  dying  is  here  called  the  de¬ 
parting  of  her  soul.  Note,  The  death  of  the  body  is 
but  the  departure  of  the  soul  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Her  dving  lips  called  her  new-born  son  Ben-oni, 
theson  o  f  my  sorrow.  And  many  a  son,  not  bom  in 
such  hard  labour,  yet  proves  the  son  of  his  parent’s 
sorrow,  and  the  heaviness  of  her  that  bare  him. 
Children  are  enough  the  sorrow  of  their  poor  mo¬ 
thers.  in  the  breeding,  bearing,  and  nursing,  of 
them ;  they  should  therefore,  when  they  grow'  up, 
study  to  be  their  joy,  and  so,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  some  amends.  But  Jacob,  because  he  would 
not  renew  the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  death,  every  time  he  called  his  son  by  his 
name,  changed  his  name,  and  calledhim  Betuamin,  j 
Theson  of  my  right  hand,  that  is,  “very  clear  to  j 
me;  set  oh  mv  right  hand  fora  blessing;  the  support 
of  mv  age,  like  the  staff  in  my  right-hand.” 

6.  Jacob  buried  her  near  the  place  where  she  died; 
as  she  dial  in  child-bed,  it  was  convenient  to  bury 
her  quickly;  and  therefore  he  did  not  bring  her  to 
the  burying-place  of  his  family.  If  the  soul  be  at  j 


rest  after  death,  it  matters  little  where  the  body 
lies.  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falls,  there  let  it  be. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  mourning  that  was  at  her 
death,  because  that  might  easily  be  taken  for  grant 
ed.  Jacob,  no  doubt  was  a  true  mourner.  Note, 
Great  afflictions  sometimes  befal  us  immediately  af¬ 
ter  great  comforts.  Lest  Jacob  should  be  lifted  up 
with  the  visions  of  the  Almighty  which  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with,  this  was  sent  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
humble  him.  Those  that  enjoy  the  favours  peculiar 
to  the  children  of  God,  must  yet  expect  the  troubles 
that  are  common  to  the  children  of  men.  Deborah, 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  been  a  comfort  to 
Rachel  in  her  extremity,  died  but  a  little  before. 
Note,  When  death  comes  into  a  family,  it  often 
strikes  double.  God  by  it  speaks  once,  yea  twice. 
The  Jewish  writers  say,  “  The  death  of  Deborah 
and  Rachel  was  to  expiate  the  murder  of  the  Slie- 
chemites,  occasioned  by  Dinah,  a  daughter  of  the 
family.” 

Lastly,  Observe  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  upon  her 
grave,  so  that  it  was  known  long  after,  to  be  Ra¬ 
chel’s  sepulchre,  (1  Sam.  10.  2.)  and  Providence  so 
ordered  it,  that  this  place  afterward  fell  in  the  lot 
of  Benjamin.  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  remembrance 
of  his  joy,  ( v .  14. )  and  here  he  sets  up  one  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  sorrows;  for,  as  it  may  be  of  use 
to  ourselves  to  keep  both  in  mind,  so  it  may  be  of  use 
to  others  to  transmit  the  memorials  of  both:  the 
church,  long  afterward,  owned  that  what  God  said 
to  Jacob  at  Beth-el,  both  by  his  word  and  by  his  rod, 
he  intended  for  their  instruction,  (Hos.  12.  4.) 
There  he  spake  with  us. 

21.  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  his 
tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar.  22.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land, 
that  Reuben  went  and  lay  with  Bilhah  his 
father’s- concubine :  and  Israel  heard  it. 
Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve.  23, 
The  sons  of  Leah ;  Reuben,  Jacob’s  first¬ 
born,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah, 
and  Issachar,  and  Zebulun:  24.  The  sons 
of  Rachel ;  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  :  23.  And 
the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel’s  handmaid; 
Dan,  and  Naphtali :  26.  And  the  sons  of 
Zilpah,  Leah’s  handmaid ;  Gad,  and  Ash¬ 
er  :  these  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  were 
born  to  him  in  Padan-aram.  27.  And  Ja¬ 
cob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father,  unto  Mam- 
re,  unto  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron, 
where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.  28. 
And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  years.  29.  And  Isaac  gave 
up  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people,  being  old  and  full  of  days 
and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him. 

Here  is, 

1.  Jacob’s  remove,  v.  21.  He  also,  as  his  fathers 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  not  long  in  a  place.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  story  of  Rachel’s  death,  he  is  here  called  Is¬ 
rael,  (r.  21,  22.)  and  not  often  so,  afterward:  the 
Jewssay,  “The  historian  does  him  this  honour  here, 
because  he  bore  that  affliction  with  such  admirable 
patience  and  submission  to  Providence.”  Note, 
Those  are  Israels  indeed,  princes  with  God,  that 
support  the  government  of  t! .  n  •  ns.  He 
that  has  this  rule  over  his  owe.  irit,  is  better  than 
the  mighty.  Israel,  a  prince  with.  God,  yet  dwells 
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in  tents;  the  city  is  reserved  for  him  in  the  other 
world. 

2.  The  sin  cf  Reuben;  apiece  of  abominable  wick¬ 
edness  it  was,  that  he  was  guilty  of;  (v.  22.)  that 
very  sin  which,  the  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  5.  1. )  is  not 
bo  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one 
should  have  his  father’s  wife.  It  is  said  to  be  vjhen 
1  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land;  as  if  he  were  then  absent 
from  his  family,  which  might  be  the  unhappy  occa¬ 
sion  of  these  disorders.  Though  perhaps  Bilhah 
was  the  greater  criminal,  and,  it  is  probable,  was 
abandoned  by  Jacob  for  it,  yet  Reuben’s  crime  was 
so  provoking,  that,  for  it,  he  lost  his  birth-right  and 
blessing,  ch.  49.  4.  The  first-born  is  not  always 
the  best,  nor  the  most  promising.  This  was  Reu¬ 
ben’s  sin,  but  it  was  Jacob’s  affliction;  and  what  a 
sore  affliction  it  was,  is  intimated  in  a  little  compass, 
and  Israel  heard  it.  No  more  is  said,  that  is 
enough;  he  heard  it  with  the  utmost  grief  and 
shame,  horror  and  displeasure.  Reuben  thought  to  , 
conceal  it,  that  his  father  should  never  hear  of  it; 
but  those  that  promise  themselves  secrecy  in  sin, 
are  generally  disappointed;  a  bird  of  the  air  carries 
the  voice. 

3.  A  complete  list  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  now  that 
Benjamin  the  youngest  was  bom.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  the  names  of  these  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes  together;  afterward,  we  find  them  very  often 
spoken  of  and  enumerated,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
Bible,  Rev.  7.  4—21.  12. 

4.  The  visit  which  Jacob  made  to  his  father  Isaac 
at  Hebron.  We  may  suppose  he  had  visited  him 
before,  since  his  return,  for  he  sore  longed  after  hits 
father’s  house;  but  never,  till  now,  brought  his  fami¬ 
ly  to  settle  with  him,  or  near  him,  v.  27.  Proba¬ 
bly,  he  did  this  now  upon  the  death  of  Rebekah,  by 
which  Isaac  was  left  solitary,  and  not  disposed  to 
marry  again. 

5.  The  age  and  death  of  Isaac  are  here  recorded, 
though  it  appears,  bv  computation,  that  he  died  not 
till  many  rears  after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  and 
much  about  the  time  that  he  was  preferred  there. 
Isaac,  a  mild  quiet  man,  lived  the  longest  of  all  the 

Catriarchs,  for  he  was  180  years  old;  Abraham  was 
ut  175.  Isaac  lived  about  40  years  after  he  had 
made  his  will,  ch.  27.  2.  We  shall  not  die  an  hour 
the  sooner,  but  abundantly  the  better,  for  our  time¬ 
ly  setting  of  our  heart  and  house  in  order.  Particu¬ 
lar  notice  is  taken  of  the  amicable  agreement  of 
Esau  and  Jacob,  in  solemnizing  their  father’s  fune¬ 
ral;  ( v .  29.)  to  show  how  wonderfully  God  had 
changed  Esau’s  mind,  since  he  vowed  his  brother’s 
murder,  immediately  after  his  father’s  death,  ch. 
27.  41.  Note,  God  has  many  ways  of  preventing 
oad  men  from  doing  the  mischief  they  intended;  he 
can  either  tie  their  hands,  or  turn  their  hearts. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  an  account  of  the  posterity  of  Esau, 
who,  from  him,  were  called  Edomites;  that  Esau,  who 
sold  his  birth-rivht,  and  lost  his  blessing,  and  was  not 
loved  of  God  as  Jacob  was.  Here  is  a  brief  register  kept 
of  his  family  for  some  generations.  1.  Because  he  was 
the  son  of  Isaac,  for  whose  sake  this  honour  is  put  upon 
him.  2.  Because  the  Edomites  were  neighbours  to  Is¬ 
rael,  and  their  genealogy  would  be  of  use  to  give  light  to 
the  following  stories  of  what  passed  between  them.  3. 
It  is  to  show  the  performance  of  the  promise  of  Abraham, 
that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations ,  and  of  that 
answer  which  Rebekah  had  from  the  oracle  she  consulted, 
Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb-,  and  of  the  blessing  of  Isaac, 
Thy  dwelling  shall  be  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth.  We  have 
here,  I.  Esau’s  wives,  v.  1 . .  5.  II.  His  remove  to  Mount 
Seir,  v.  6..  8.  III.  The  names  of  his  sons,  v.  9..  14. 
IV.  The  dukes  which  descended  of  his  sons,  v.  15. .  19. 
V.  The  dukes  of  the  Horites,  v.  20  •  .  30.  VI.  The  kings 
and  dukes  of  Edom,  v.  31  ..  43.  Little  more  is  recorded 
than  their  names,  because  the  hi  r,f  those  that  were 
out  of  the  church,  (though  perhaj  ight  have  been 

serviceable  in  politics,)  yet  would  ...  .  ..  been  but  little 


use  in  divinity.  It  is  in  the  church  that  the  memorable 

instances  are  found  of  special  grace,  and  special  provi¬ 
dences;  for  that  is  the  enclosure,  the  rest  is  common. 

This  chapter  is  abridged.  1  Chron.  1.  35,  &c. 

1 .  0\\  these  are  the  generations  of 

Esau,  who  is  Edom.  2.  Esau  took 
his  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan  •,  Adah 
the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  Aholi- 
bamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the  daughte, 
of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  ;  3.  And  Bashemath, 
Ishmael’s  daughter,  sister  of  Xebajoth.  4. 
And  Adah  bare  to  Esau,  Eliphaz ;  and 
Bashemath  bare  Reuel.  5.  And  Aholibamah 
bare  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah  :  these 
are  the  sons  of  Esau,  which  were  born  unto 
him  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  6.  And  Esau 
took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  all  the  persons  of  his  house,  and 
his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his 
substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  -,  and  went  into  the  country,  from 
the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob.  7.  For  their 
riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together;  and  the  land  wherein  they 
were  strangers,  could  not  bear  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  cattle.  8.  Thus  dwelt  Esau 
in  mount  Seir :  Esau  is  Edom. 

Observe  here, 

1.  Concerning  Esau  himself,  v.  1.  He  is  called 
Edom,  (and  again,  v.  8.)  that  name  by  which  he 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  the  foolish  bar¬ 
gain  he  made,  when  he  sold  his  birth-right  for  that 
red,  that  red  pottage.  The  very  mention  of  that 
name  is  enough  to  intimate  the  reason  why  his  fa¬ 
mily  is  turned  off  with  such  a  short  account.  Note, 
If  men  do  a  wrong  thing,  they  must  thank  them 
selves,  when  it  is,  long  afterward,  remembered 
against  them  to  their  reproach. 

2.  Concerning  his  wives,  and  the  children  they 
bare  him  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  had  three 
wives,  and,  by  them  all,  but  five  sons:  many  a  one 
has  more  by  one  wife.  God  in  his  providence 
often  disappoints  those  who  take  indirect  courses  to 
build  up  a  family;  yet  here  the  promise  prevailed, 
and  Esau’s  family  was  built  up. 

3.  Concerning  his  remove  to  mount  Seir,  which 
was  the  country' God  had  given  him  for  a  posses¬ 
sion,  when  he  reserved  Canaan  for  the  seecl  of  Ja¬ 
cob.  God  owns  it,  long  afterward,  I  gave  to  Esau 
mount  Seir,  (Deut.  2.  5.  Josh.  24.  4.)  which  was 
the  reason  why  the  Edomites  must  not  be  disturb¬ 
ed  in  their  possession.  Those  that  have  net  a  right 
by  promise,  such  as  Jacob  had,  to  Canaan,  may 
have  a  very  good  title  by  providence,  to  their  es¬ 
tates,  such  as  Esau  had  to  mount  Seir.  Esau  had 
begun  to  settle  among  his  wives’  relations,  in  Seir, 
before  Jacob  came  from  Padan-aram,  ch.  32.  3. 
Isaac,  it  is  likely,  had  sent  him  thither,  (as  Abra¬ 
ham  in  his  life-time  had  sent  the  sons  of  the  concu¬ 
bines  from  Isaac  his  son  into  the  east-country,  ch. 
25.  6.)  that  Jacob  might  have  the  clearer  way  made 
for  him  in  the  possession  of  the  promised  land;  but, 
probablv,  during  the  life  of  Isaac,  Esau  had  still 
some  effects  remaining  in  Canaan.  But,  after  his 
death,  he  wholly  withdrew  to  mount  Seir,  took 
with  him  what  came  to  his  share  of  his  father’s 
personal  estate,  and  left  Canaan  to  Jacob;  not  only 
oecause  he  had  the  promise  of  it,  but  because  he 
saw  that  if  they  should  both  continue  to  thrive  as 
they  had  begun,  there  would  not  be  room  for  both. 
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Thus  dwelt  Esau  in  mount  Seir,  v.  8.  Note, 
Whatever  oppositi on  may  be  made,  God’s  word 
will  be  accomplished,  and  even  those  that  have  op¬ 
posed  it,  will  see  themselves,  some  time  or  other, 
under  a  necessity  of  yielding  to  it,  and  acquiescing 
in  it.  Esau  had  struggled  for  Canaan,  but  now  he 
tamely  retires  to  mount  Seir;  for  God’s  counsels 
shall  certainly  stand,  concerning  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  our  habitation. 

9.  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau 
the  father  of  the  Edomites  in  mount  Seir. 
10.  These  are  the  names  of  Esau’s  sons; 
Eliphaz  the  son  of  Adah  the  wife  of  Esau, 
Reuel  the  son  of  Bashemath  the  wife  of 
Esau.  11.  And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were 
Teman,  Omar,  Zepho,  and  Gatam,  and 
Kenaz.  12.  And  Timna  was  concubine 
to  Eliphaz  Esau’s  son;  and  she  bare  to 
Eliphaz  Arnalek;  these  were  the  sons  of 
Adah  Esau’s  wife.  13.  And  these  are  the 
sons  of  Reuel;  Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Sham- 
mah,  and  Mizzah :  these  were  the  sons  of 
Bashemath  Esau’s  wife.  14.  And  these 
were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau’s 
wife  :  and  she  bare  to  Esau  Jeush,  and  Jaa- 
lam,  and  Korah.  15.  These  were,  dukes  of 
the  sons  of  Esau :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the 
first  born  son  of  Esau ;  duke  Teman,  duke 
Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz,  16. 
Duke  Korah,  duke  Gatam,  avd  duke  Ama- 
lek :  these  arc  the  dukes  that  came  of  Eli¬ 
phaz  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these  icere  the 
sons  of  Adah.  17.  And  these  are  the  sons 
of  Reuel  Esau’s  son;  duke  Nahath,  duke 
Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah : 
these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Reuel  in 
the  land  of  Edom ;  these  are  the  sons  of 
Bashemath  Esau’s  wife.  1  8.  And  these  are 
the  sons  of  Aholibamah  Esau’s  wife  ;  duke 
Jeush,  duke  Jaalam,  duke  Korah  :  these 
were  the  dukes  that  came  of  Aholibamah  the 
daughter  of  Anah  Esau’s  wife.  19.  These 
are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom,  and 
these  are  their  oukes. 

Observe  here,  1.  That  only  the  names  of  Esau’s 
sons  and  grandsons  are  recorded;  only  their  names, 
not  their  history ;  for  it  is  the  church  that  Moses 
preserves  the  records  of,  not  the  record  of  those 
that  were  without.  The  elders  only  that  lived  by 
faith,  obtained  a  good  report.  It  is  Zion  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  men  of  renown,  not  Seir,  Ps.  87.  5.  Nor 
does  the  genealogy  go  any  farther  than  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  the  very  names  of  all  after 
are  buried  in  oblivion;  it  is  only  the  pedigree  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  to  be  the  heirs  of  Canaan,  and 
of  whom  were  to  come  the  promised  Seed,  and  the 
holy  Seed,  that  is  drawn  out  to  any  length,  as  far 
as  there  was  occasion  for  it ;  even  of  all  the  tribes, 
till  Canaan  was  divided  among  them,  and  of  the 
royal  line,  till  Christ  came.  2.  That  these  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Esau  are  called  dukes,  v.  15  . .  19. 
Probably,  they  were  military  commanders,  dukes, 
ir  captains,  that  had  soldiers  under  them;  for  Esau 
md  his  family  lived  by  the  sword,  ch.  27.  40.  Note, 
Titles  of  honour  have  been  more  ancient,  out  of  the 


church,  than  in  it.  Esau’s  sons  were  dukes,  whet. 
Jacob’s  sons  were  but  plain  shepherds,  ch.  47.  3. 
This  s  not  a  reason  why  such  titles  should  not  be 
used  among  Christians;  but  it  is  a  reason  why  men 
should  not  overvalue  themselves,  or  others,  for  the 
sake  of  them.  There  is  an  honour  that  comes  from 
God,  and  a  name  in  his  house  that  is  infinitely  more 
valuable.  Edomites  may  be  dukes  with  men,  but 
Israelites  indeed  are  made  to  our  God  kings  and 
priests.  3-.  We  may  suppose  those  dukes  had  nu¬ 
merous  families  of  children  and  servants,  that  were 
their  dukedoms.  God  promised  to  multiply  Jacob, 
and  to  enrich  him;  yet  Esau  increases,  and  is  en¬ 
riched  first.  Note,  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  men 
of  this  world  to  be  full  of  children,  and  to  have  their 
bellies  too  filled  with  hid  treasure,  Ps.  17.  14.  God’s 
promise  to  Jacob  began" to  work  late,  but  tin-  effect 
of  it  remained  longer,  and  it  had  its  complete  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  spiritual  Israel. 

20.  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  i  Io¬ 
nic,  who  inhabited  the  land;  Lotan,  and 
]  Shobal,  and  Zibeon,  and  Anah,  21.  And 
Dishon,  and  Ezcr,  and  Dishan :  these  are 
the  dukes  of  the  I  lorites,  the  children  ol 
Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom.  22.  And  the 
children  of  1  iOtan  were  I  fori  and  I  Ictnan  ; 
and  Eotan’s  sister  was  Timna.  23.  And 
the  children  of  Shobal  were  these  ;  Alvan, 
and  Manahath,  and  Ebal,  Shepho,  and 
Onarn.  24.  And  these  are  the  children  of 
Zibeon;  both  Ajali,  and  Anah;  this  was 
that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his 
father.  25.  And  the  children  of  Annhwere 
these;  Dishon,  and  Aholibamah  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Anah.  26.  And  these  arc  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Dishon  ;  I  lemdan,  and  Eshban,  and 
Ithran,  and  Cheran.  27.  The  children  of 
Ezer  are  these  ;  Bilhan,  and  Zaavan;  and 
Achan.  28.  The  children  of  Dishan,  are 
these;  Uz,  and  Haran.  29.  These  are  the 
dukes  that  came  of  the  Horites;  duke  Lo¬ 
tan,  duke  Shobal,  duke  Zibeon,  duke  Anah, 
30  Duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer,  duke  Di¬ 
shan:  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  ol 
1  fori,  among  their  dukes  in  the  land  of  Seir. 

In  the  midst  of  this  genealogy  of  the  Edomites, 
here  i.s  inserted  the  genealogy  of  the  Horites,  those 
Canaanites,  or  I  Iittites,  (compare  ch.  26.  34.)  that 
were  the  natives  of  mount  Seir.  Mention  is  made 
of  them,  (ch.  14.  6.  J  and  of  their  interest  in  mount 
Heir,  before  the  Edomites  took  possession  of  it, 
Deut.  2.  12,  22.  This  comes  in  here,  not  only  to 
give  light  to  the  story,  but  to  be  a  standing  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  Edomites  for  intermarrying  wjth 
them,  by  which,  it  is  probable,  they  learned  their 
way,  and  corrupted  themselves.  Esau  having  sold 
his  birth-right,  and  lost  his  blessing,  and  entereo 
into  alliance  with  the  I  Iittites,  his  posterity  and  the 
sons  of  Heir  are  here  reckoned  together.  Note, 
Those  that  treacherously  desert  God’s  church,  arc 
justly  numbered  with  those  that  were  never  in  it; 
apostate  Edomites  stand  on  the  same  ground  with 
accursed  Horites.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of  one 
Anah  who  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father,  (v. 
24.)  and  yet  is  called  duke  Anah,  v.  29.  Ni/te, 
Those  that  expect  to  rise  high,  should  begin  low. 
An  honourable  descent  should  not  keep  men  front 
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an  honest  employment,  nor  a  mean  employment 
hinder  any  man’s  preferment.  This  Anah  was  not 
only  industrious  in  his  business,  but  ingenious  too, 
and  successful;  for  he  found  mules,  or,  (as  some 
read  it,)  waters,  hot-baths,  in  the  wilderness. 
Those  that  are  diligent  in  their  business,  some¬ 
times  find  lrnre  advantages  than  they  expected. 

31  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of, Edom,  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.  32. 
And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned  in  Edom : 
and  the  name  of  his  city  tons  Dinhabah. 
33.  And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab.  the  son  of 
Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead.  34. 
And  Jobab  died,  and  Husham  of  the  land 
of  Temani  reigned  in  his  stead.  35.  And 
Husham  died,  and  Hadad  the  son  of  Be- 
dad,  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Mo- 
ab,  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of 
his  city  was  Avith.  3G.  And  Hadad  died, 
and  Samlah  of  Masrekah  reigned  in  his 
stead.  37.  And  Samlah  died,  and  Sanl  of 
Rehoboth  by  the  river  reigned  in  his  stead. 
38.  And  Saul  died,  and  Baal-hanan  the  son 
of  Achbor  reigned  in  his  stead.  39.  And 
Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  died,  and 
Hadar  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  and  the  name 
of  his  city  was  Pan  ;  and  his  wife’s  name 
was  Mehetabal,  the  daughter  of  Matred,  the 
daughter  of  Mezahab.  40.  And  these  are 
the  nanjes  of  the  dukes  that  came  of  Esau, 
according  to  their  families,  after  their  places, 
by  their  names;  duke  Timnah,  duke  Al- 
vah,  duke  Jetheth,  41.  Duke  Aholibamah, 
fluke  Elah,  duke  Pinon,  42.  DukeKenaz, 
fluke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar,  43.  Duke 
Magdiel,  duke  Irani:  these  be  the  flukes  of 
Edom,  according  to  their  habitations  in  the 
land  of  their  possession  :  he  is  Esau  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Edomites. 

By  degrees,  it  seems,  the  Edomites  wormed  out 
the  Horites,  and  got  full  possession  of  the  country, 
and  had  a  government  of  their  own.  1.  They 
were  ruled  by  kings  who  governed  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  seem  to  have  come  to  the  throne  by  elec¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  lineal  descent;  so  Bishop  Patrick 
observes.  These  kings  reigned  in  Kdom  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  is,  before  Moses’s  time,  for  he  was  king  in  Jesh- 
urun,  v.  3.  God  had  lately  promised  Jacob,  that 
kings  should  come  out  of  his  loins,  ( ch .  35.  11.)  yet 
Esau’s  blood  becomes  royal  long  before  any  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s  did.  Note,  In  external  prosperity  and  honour, 
the  children  of  the  covenant  arc  often  cast  behind, 
and  those  that  are  out  of  covenant  get  the  start. 
The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  maybe  quick,  but  it  is 
short;  soon  ripe,  and  as  soon  rotten:  while  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  promise,  though  they  are  slow,  are 
sure  and  lasting;  at  the  end  it  shall  s/ieak,  and  not 
lie.  We  may  suppose  it  a  great  trial  to  the  faith  of 
God’s  Israel,  to  hear  of  the  pomp  and  power  of  the 
kings  of  Edom,  while  they  were  bond-slaves  in 
Egypt;  but  those  that  look  for  great  things  from 
God,  must  be  content  to  wait  for  them;  God’s  time 
is  the  best  time.  2,  They  were  afterward  govern¬ 
ed  by  dukes,  again  here  named,  who,  I  suppose, 
ruled  all  at  the  same  time  in  several  places  in  the 
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country.  Either  they  set  up  this  form  of  govern 
ment  in  conformity  to  the  Horites,  who  had  used 
it,  (x>.  29. )  or  God’s  providence  reduced  them  to  it, 
as  some  conjecture,  to  correct  them  for  their  un¬ 
kindness  to  Israel,  in  refusing  them  a  passage 
through  their  country.  Numb.  20.  18.  Note,  When 
jower  is  abused,  it  is  just  with  God  to  weaken  it, 
>y  turning  it  into  divers  channels.  For  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  a  land,  many  are  the  princes  thereof 
Sin  brought  Edom  from  kings  to  dukes,  from 
crowns  to  coronets.  We  read  of  the  dukes  of 
Edom,  (Exod.  15.  15. )  yet,  long  afterward,  of  their 
kings  again. 

Lastly,  Observe,  Mount  Seir  is  called  the  land 
of  their  possession,  v.  43.  While  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  the  house  of  bondage,  and  their  Canaan 
was  only  the  land  of  promise,  the  Edomites  dwelt 
in  their  own  habitations,  and  Seir  was  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  Note,  The  children  of  this  world  have 
their  all  in  hand,  and  nothing  in  hope,  (Luke  16. 
25. )  while  the  children  of  God  have  their  all  in  hope, 
and  next  to  nothing  in  hand.  But,  all  things  consi¬ 
dered,  it  is  better  to  have  Canaan  in  promise,  than 
mount  Seir  in  possession. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

At  this  chapter,  begins  the  story  of  Joseph,  who,  from 
hence,  in  every  chapter  (but  one)  to  the  end  of  this  book, 
makes  the  greatest  figure.  He  was  Jacob’s  eldest  son 
by  his  beloved  wife  Rachel,  born,  as  many  eminent  men 
were,  of  a  mother  that  had  been  long  barren.  His  story 
is  so  remarkably  divided  between  his  humiliation  and  his 
exaltation,  that  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  something  of 
Christ  in  it,  who  was  first  humbled  and  then  exalted, 
and,  in  many  instances,  so  as  to  answer  the  type  of  Jo¬ 
seph.  It  also  shows  the  lot  of  Christians,  who  must 
through  many  tribulations  enter  into  the  kingdom.  In 
this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  The  malice  his  brethren  bore 
against  him.  They  hated  him,  1.  Because  he  informed 
his  father  of  their  wickedness,  v.  1,2.  2.  Because  his 

father  loved  him,  v.  3,  4.  3.  Because  he  dreamed  of  his 
dominion  over  them,  v.  5..  II.  II.  The  mischiefs  his 
brethren  designed  and  did  to  him.  1.  The  kind  visit  he 
made  them,  gave  an  opportunity,  v.  12..  17.  2.  They 

designed  to  slay  him,  but  determined  to  starve  him,  v. 
18..  24.  3.  They  changed  t  heir  purpose,  and  sold  him 

for  a  slave,  v.  25. .  28.  4.  They  made  tneir  father  be¬ 
lieve  that  lie  was  torn  in  pieces,  v.  29  .  .  35.  5.  He  was 

sold  into  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  v-  36.  And  all  this  was 
working  together  f«r  good. 

1.  k  ND  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  wherein 
J\.  his  father  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  2.  These  are  the  generations 
of  Jacob.  Joseph,  being  seventeen  years 
old,  was  feeding  the  flock  with  his  brethren ; 
and  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and 
with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father’s  wives : 
and  Joseph  brought  unto  his  father  their 
evil  report.  3.  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  children,  because  he  teas 
the  son  of  his  old  age :  and  he  made  him  a 
coat  of  many  colours.  4.  And  when  his 
brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him 
more  than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him, 
and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him. 

Moses  has  no  more  to  say  of  the  Edomites,  unless 
as  they  happen  to  fall  in  Israel’s  way;  but  now  ap¬ 
plies  himself  closely  to  the  story  of  Jacob’s  family, 
These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob.  His  is  not  a 
bare  barren  genealogy  as  that  of  Esau,  (ch.  36.  1.) 
but  a  memorable,  useful  history.  Here  is,  1.  Jacob 
a  sojourner  with  his  father  Isaac,  who  was  yet  liv¬ 
ing,  v.  1.  We  shall  never  be  at  home,  till  we  come 
to  heaven.  2.  Joseph,  a  shepherd,  feedmg  the 
flock  with  his  brethren,  v.  2.  Though  he  was  hi? 
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father’s  darling,  _,et  he  was  not  bred  up  in  idleness 
or  delicacy.  Those  do  not  truly  love  their  children, 
that  do  not  inure  them  to  business,  and  labour  and 
mortification.  The  fondling  of  children  is  with 
good  reason  commonly  called  the  spoiling  of  them. 
Those  that  are  trained  up  to  do  nothing,  are  likely 
to  be  good  for  nothing.  3.  Joseph  beloved  by  his 
father,  ( v .  3. )  partly  for  his  dear  mother’s  sake  that 
was  dead,  and  partly  for  his  own  sake,  because  he 
was  the  greatest  comfort  of  his  old  age;  probably, 
he  waited  on  him,  and  was  more  observant  of  him 
than  the  rest  of  his  sons;  he  was  the  non  of  the  an¬ 
cient,  so  some;  that  is,  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was 
as  grave  and  discreet  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  man : 
a  child,  but  not  childish.  Jacob  proclaimed  his  af¬ 
fection  to  him  by  dressing  him  finer  than  the  rest 
of  his  children;  he  made  him  a  coat  of  divers  co¬ 
lours,  which,  probably,  was  significant  of  further 
honours  intended  him.  Note,  Though  those  chil¬ 
dren  are  happy,  that  have  that  in  them  which  just¬ 
ly  recommends  them  to  their  parents’  particular 
love;  yet  it  is  the  prudence  of  parents  not  to  make 
a  difference  between  one  child  and  another,  unless 
there  be  a  great  and  manifest  cause  given  for  it  by 
the  children’s  dutifulness  or  undutifulness;  pater¬ 
nal  government  must  be  impartial,  and  managed 
with  a  steady  hand.  4.  Joseph  hated  by  his  bre¬ 
thren,  (1.)  Because  his  father  loved  him;  when 
parents  make  a  difference,  children  soon  take  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  and  it  often  occasions  feuds  and  quarrels 
in  families.  (2.)  Because  he  brought  to  his  father 
their  evil  report.  Jacob’s  sons  did  that,  when  they 
were  from  under  his  eye,  which  they  durst  not  have 
done,  if  they  had  been  at  home  with  him;  but  Jo¬ 
seph  gave  his  father  an  account  of  their  bad  car¬ 
riage,  that  he  might  reprove  and  restrain  them; 
not  as  a  malicious  tale  bearer,  to  sow  discord,  but 
as  a  faithful  brother,  who,  when  he  durst  not  ad¬ 
monish  them  himself,  represented  their  faults  to 
one  that  had  authority  to  admonish  them.  Note, 
[1.]  It  is  common  for  friendly  monitors  to  be  looked 
upon  as  enemies.  They  that  hate  to  be  reformed, 
hate  those  that  would  reform  them,  Prov.  9.  8. 
[2. )  It  is  common  for  those  that  are-beloved  of  God, 
to  be  hated  by  the  world;  whom  heaven  blesses, 
hell  curses;  those  whom  God  speaks  comfortably 
to,  wicked  men  will  not  speak  peaceably  to.  It  is 
said  here  of  Joseph,  the  lad  was  with  the  pons  of 
Bilhah;  some  read  it,  and  he  was  servant  to  them, 
they  made  him  their  drudge. 

5.  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he 
told  it  his  brethren  :  and  they  hated  him  yet 
the  more.  6.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream  which  1  have 
dreamed:  7.  For,  behold,  we  were  bind¬ 
ing  sheaves  in  the  field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf 
arose,  and  also  stood  upright ;  and,  be¬ 
hold,  your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and 
made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf.  8.  And  his 
brethren  said  unto  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed 
reign  over  us?  Or  shalt  thou  indeed  have 
dominion  over  us?  And  they  hated  him 
yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his 
words.  9.  And  he  dreamed  yet  another 
dream,  and  told  it  his  brethren,  and  said, 
Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more ; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the 
eleven  stars,  made  obeisance  to  me.  10. 
And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his  bre¬ 
thren  :  and  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  What  is  this  dream  that  thou  hast 


dreamed?  Shall  1  and  thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves 
to  thee  to  the  earth?  11.  And  his  brethren 
envied  him;  but  his  father  observed  the 
saying. 

Here, 

1.  Joseph  relates  th  t  prophetical  dreams  he  had, 
v.  6,  7,  9,  10.  Though  he  was  now  very  young, 
(about  seventeen  years  old,)  yet  he  was  pious  and 
devout,  and  well-inclined,  and  this  fitted  him  for 
God’s  gracious  discoveries  of  himself  to  him.  Jo¬ 
seph  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  him,  and 
therefore  God  gave  him  betimes  this  prospect  ol 
his  advancement,  to  support  and  comfort  him  under 
the  long  and  grievous  troubles  with  which  he  was 
to  be  exercised.  Thus  Christ  had  a  joy  set  before 
him,  and  so  have  Christians.  N  ote,  God  has  ways 
of  preparing  his  people  beforehand  for  the  trials 
which  they  cannot  foresee,  but  which  he  has  an 
eye  to,  in  the  comforts  he  furnishes  them  with.  His 
dreams  were,  (1.)  That  his  brethren’s  sheaves  all 
bowed  to  his,  intimating  upon  what  occasion  they 
should  be  brought  to  do  obeisance  to  him,  namely, 
in  seeking  to  him  for  com;  their  empty  sheaves 
should  bow  to  his  full  one.  (2.)  That  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  the  eleven  stars,  did  obeisance  to  him,  v. 
9.  Joseph  was  more  of  a  prophet  than  a  politician, 
else  he  would  have  kept  this  to  himself,  whtn  he 
could  not  but  know  that  his  brethren  did  already 
hate  him,  and  that  this  would  but  the  more  exaspe¬ 
rate  them.  But  if  he  told  it  in  his  simplicity,  yet 
God  directed  it  for  the  mortification  of  his  brethren. 
Observe,  Joseph  dreamed  of  his  preferment,  but 
did  not  dream  of  his  imprisonment.  Thus  many 
young  people,  when  they  are  setting  out  in  the 
world,  think  of  nothing  but  prosperity  and  pleasure, 

j  and  never  dream  of  trouble. 

2.  His  brethren  take  it  very  ill,  and  are  more  and 
more  enraged  against  him,  (v.  8. )  Shalt  thou  indeed 
reign  over  us?  See  here,  (1.)  How  truly  they  in¬ 
terpreted  his  dream,  that  he  should  reign  over 
them.  They  become  the  expositors  of  his  dream, 
who  were  enemies  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  as 
in  Gideon’s  story;  (Judg.  7.  13,  14.)  they  pierceived 
that  he  spake  of  them,  Matt.  21.  45.  'The  event 
exactly  answered  to  this  interpretation,  ch.  42.  6, 
istc.  (2.)  How  scornfully  they  resented  it;  “ Shalt 
thou,  that  art  but  one,  reign  over  us,  that  are 
many?  Thou,  that  art  the  youngest,  over  us  that 
are  elder?”  Note,  The  reign  and  dominion  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  our  Joseph,  have  been,  and  are,  striven 
against,  by  a  carnal  and  unbelieving  world,  who 
cannot  endure^  to  think  that  this  man  should  reign 
over  them.  The  dominion  also  of  the  upright,  in 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  is  thought  of  w  ith 
the  utmost  disdain. 

3.  His  father  gives  him  a  gentle  rebuke  for  it,  yet 
observes  the  saying,  v.  10, 1 1.  Probably,  he  check¬ 
ed  him  for  it,  to  lessen  the  offence  which  his  bre¬ 
thren  would  be  apt  to  take  at  it,  yet  he  took  notice 
of  it  more  than  he  seemed  to  do:  he  insinuated  that 
it  was  but  an  idle  dream,  because  his  mother  was 
brought  in,  who  had  been  dead  some  time  since; 
whereas  the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars,  signify  no 
more  than  the  whole  family  that  should  have  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  him,  and  be  glad  to  be  beholden  to 
him.  Note,  The  faith  of  God’s  people  in  God’s 
promises  is  often  sorely  shaken  by  their  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  promises,  and  then  suggesting  the 
improbabilities  that  attend  the  performance.  But 
God  is  doing  his  own  work,  and  will  do  it,  whether 
we  understand  him  aright  or  no.  Jacob,  like  Mary, 
(Luke  2.  51.)  kept  these  sayings  in  his  heart,  and, 
no  doubt,  remembered  them  long  afterward,  when 
the  event  answered  to  the  prediction. 
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12.  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their 
father’s  flock  in  Shechem.  13.  And  Israel 
said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed 
the  Jiock  in  Shechem?  Come,  and  I  will 
send  thee  unto  them.  And  he  said  to  him, 
Here  am  I.  14.  And  he  said  to  him,  Go,  I 
Dray  thee,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy 
Drethrep,  and  well  with  the  flocks ;  and 
Dring  me  word  again.  So  he  sent  him  out 
of  the  vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  She¬ 
chem.  15.  And  a  certain  man  found  him, 
and,  behold,  he  was  wandering  in  the  field : 
and  the  man  asked  him,  saying,  What  ,seek- 
est  thou?  16.  And  he  said,  I  seek  my  bre¬ 
thren  :  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  feed 
their  flocks.  17.  And  the  man  said,  They 
are  departed  hence ;  for  I  heard  them  say, 
Let  us  go  to  Dothan.  And  Joseph  went 
after  his  brethren,  and  found  them  in  Do¬ 
than.  18.  And  when  they  saw  him  afar 
off,  even  before  he  came  near  unto  them, 
they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him.  1 9. 
And  they  said  one  to  another,  Behold,  this 
dreamer  cometh.  20.  Come  now  there¬ 
fore,  and  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into 
some  pit ;  and  we  will  say,  Some  evil  beast 
hath  devoured  him :  and  we  shall  see  what 
will  become  of  his  dreams.  2 1 .  And  Reu¬ 
ben  heard  it ,  and  he  delivered  him  out  of 
their  hands ;  and  said,  Let  us  not  kill  him. 
22.  And  Reuben  said  unto  them,  Shed  no 
blood,  hut  cast  him  into  this  pit  that  is  in  the 
wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him;  that 
he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  to  deli¬ 
ver  him  to  his  father  again. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  kind  visit  which  Joseph,  in  obedience  to 
his  father’s  command,  made  to  his  brethren,  who 
were  feeding  the  flocks  at  Shechem,  many  miles  off. 
Some  suggest  that  they  went  thither  on  purpose, 
expecting  that  Joseph  would  be  sent  to  see  them, 
and  that  then  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
him  a  mischief.  However,  Joseph  and  his  father 
had  both  of  them  more  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove 
than  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent;  else  he  had 
never  come  thus  into  the  hands  of  those  that  hated 
him:  but  God  designed  it  all  for  good.  See  in  Jo¬ 
seph  an  instance,  1.  Of  dutifulness  to  his  father; 
though  he  was  his  father’s  darling,  yet  he  was  made, 
and  was  willing  to  be,  his  father’s  servant.  How 
readily  does  he  wait  his  father’s  orders!  Here  am 
I,  v.  13.  Note,  Those  children  that  are  best  be¬ 
loved  by  their  parents,  should  be  most  obedient  to 
their  parents;  and  then  their  love  is  well-bestowed, 
and  well-returned.  2.  Of  kindness  to  his  brethren; 
though  he  knew  they  hated  him,  and  envied  him, 
yet  he  made  no  objections  against  his  father’s  com¬ 
mands,  either  from  the  distance  of  the  place,  or 
the  danger  of  the  journey,  but  cheerfully  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  showing  his  respect  to  his  bre¬ 
thren.  Note,  It  is  a  very  good  lesson,  though  it  is 
hardly  learnt,  and  rarely  practised,  to  love  those  that 
hate  us:  if  our  relations  do  not  their  duty  to  us,  yet 
we  must  not  be  wanting  in  our  dutv  to  them.  This 
is  thank-worthy,  Joseph  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Shechem,  to  see  whether  his  brethren  were  well 


theie,  and  whether  the  country  had  not  risen  upon 
them,  and  destroyed  them,  in  revenge  of  their  bar¬ 
barous  muider  ( i  the  Shechemites,  some  years  be¬ 
fore.  But  Joseph,  not  finding  them  there,  went  to » 
Dothan,  which  showed  that  he  undertook  this  jour¬ 
ney,  not  only  in  obedience  to  his  father,  (for  then 
he  might  have  returned,  when  he  missed  them  at 
Shechem,  having  done  what  his  father  bid  him,) 
but  out  of  love  to  his  brethren;  and  therefore  he 
sought  diligently,  till  he  found  them.  Thus  let 
brotherly  love  continue,  and  let  us  give  proofs  of  it. 

II.  The  bloody  and  malicious  plot  of  his  brethren 
against  him,  who  rendered  good  for  evil,  and,  for 
his  love,  were  his  adversaries.  Observe,  1.  How 
deliberate  they  were  in  the  contrivance  of  this  mis¬ 
chief;  when  they  saw  him  afar  off,  they  conspired 
against  him,  v.  18.  It  was  not  in  a  heat,  or  upon 
a  sudden  provocation,  that  they  thought  to  slay  him, 
but  from  malice  prepense,  and  in  cold  blood.  Note, 
Whosoever  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer;  for 
he  will  be  one,  if  he  have  an  opportunity,  1  John, 
3.  15.  Malice  is  a  most  mischievous  thing,  and  is 
in  danger  of  making  bloody  work  where  it  is  har¬ 
boured  and  indulged.  The  more  there  is  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  and  contrivance  in  a  sin,  the  worse  it  is;  it  is 
bad  to  do  evil,  but  worse  to  devise  it.  2.  How 
cruel  they  were  in  their  design;  nothing  less  than 
his  blood  would  satisfy  them,  Come,  and  let  us  slay 
him,  v.  20.  Note,  The  old  enmity  hunts  for  the 
precious  life.  They  are  the  blood-thirsty,  that 
hate  the  upright,  (Prov.  29.  10.)  and  it  is  the  blood 
of  the  saints  that  the  harlot  isdiunk  with.  3.  How 
scornfully  they  reproached  him  for  his  dreams;  (i>. 
19.)  This  dreamer  cometh,  and  (u.  20.)  We  shall 
see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  This  shows 
what  it  was  that  fretted  and  enraged  them;  they 
could  not  endure  to  think  of  doing  obeisance  to  him, 
that  was  it  which  they  were  plotting  to  prevent  by 
the  murder  of  him.  Note,  Men  that  fret  and  rage 
at  God’s  counsels,  are  impiously  aiming  to  defeat 
them;  but  they  imagine  a  vain  thing,  Ps.  2.  1. .  3. 
God’s  counsels  will  stand.  4.  How  they  agreed  to 
keep  one  another’s  counsel,  and  to  cover  the  mur¬ 
der  with  a  lie;  We  will  say  some  evil  beast  hath  de¬ 
voured  him;  whereas  they  were  worse  than  the 
most  evil  beasts,  being  now  engaged  in  consultation 
to  devour  him ;  for  evil  beasts  prey  not  on  those  of 
their  own  kind,  but  these  were  tearing  a  piece  of 
themselves. 

III.  Reuben’s  project  to  deliver  him,  v.  21,  22. 
Note,  God  can  raise  up  friends  for  his  people,  even 
among  their  enemies:  for  he  has  all  hearts  in  his 
hands.  Reuben,  of  all  the  brothers,  had  most  rea¬ 
son  to  be  jealous  of  Joseph,  for  he  was  the  first¬ 
born,  and  so,  entitled  to  those  distinguishing  favours 
which  Jacob  was  conferring  on  Joseph;  yet  he 
proves  his  best  friend.  Reuben’s  temper  seems  to 
have  been  most  soft  and  effeminate,  which  had  be¬ 
trayed  him  to  the  sin  of  uncleanness;  while  the 
temper  of  the  two  next  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
was  fierce,  which  betrayed  them  to  the  sin  of  mur¬ 
der,  a  sin  which  Reuben  startled  at  the  thought  of. 
Note,  Our  natural  constitution  should  be  guarded 
against  those  sins  to  which  it  is  most  inclinable,  and 
improved  (as  Reuben’s  here)  against  these  sins  to 
which  it  is  most  averse.  Reuben  made  a  proposal 
which  they  thought  would  effectually  answer  their 
intention  of  destroying  Joseph,  and  yet  which  he 
designed  should  answer  his  intention  of  rescuing  Jo¬ 
seph  out  of  their  hands,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
father,  probably,  hoping  thereby  to  recover  his 
father’s  favour,  which  he  had  lately  lost;  but  God 
over-ruled  all  to  serve  his  own  purpose  of  making 
Joseph  an  instrument  to  save  much  people  alive. 

Joseph  was  here  a  type  of  Christ;  though  he  was 
the  beloved  Son  of  his  Father,  and  hated  by  a 
wicked  world,  yet  the  Father  sent  him  out  of  his 
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bosom  to  visit  us  in  great  humility  and  love;  he 
came  from  heaven  to  earth,  to  seek  and  save  us, 
yet  then  malicious  plots  were  laid  against  him;  he 
came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  not  only  received 
him  not,  but  consulted.  This  is  the  heir,  come  let  us 
kill  him;  Crucify  him,  crucify  him.  This  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  in  pursuance  of  his  design  to  redeem  and 
save  us. 

23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph 
was  come  unto  his  brethren,  that  they  stript 
Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many  co¬ 
lours  that  teas  on  him  ;  24.  And  they  took 

him,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit :  and  the  pit 
was  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it.  25. 
And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread  :  and  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead, 
with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and  balm 
and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt. 
26.  And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  What 
profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal 
his  blood?  27.  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him 
to  the  Ishmeelites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be 
upon  him;  for  he  is  our  brother,  and  our 
flesh.  And  his  brethren  were  content.  28. 
Then  there  passed  by  Midianites  merchant¬ 
men  ;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph 
out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ish¬ 
meelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver :  and  they 
brought  Joseph  into  Egypt..  29.  And  Reu¬ 
ben  returned  ui^fo  the  pit ;  and,  behold,  Jo¬ 
seph  was  not  in  the  pit;  and  he  rent  his 
clothes.  30.  And  he  returned  unto  his 
brethren,  and  said,  The  child  is  not;  and  I, 
whither  shall  I  go? 

W e  have  here  the  execution  of  their  plot  against 
Joseph. 

I.  They  strip  him:  each  striving  to  seize  the  en¬ 
vied  coat  of  many  colours,  v.  23.  Thus,  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  they  degraded  him  from  the  birth-right, 
which  perhaps  this  was  the  badge  of,  grieving  him, 
affronting  their  father,  and  making  themselves 
sport,  while  they  insulted  over  him,  “  Now,  Jo¬ 
seph,  where  is  the  fine  coat?”  Thus  our  Lord 
Jesus  was  stript  of  his  seamless  coat,  and  thus  his 
suffering  saints  have  first  been  industriously  divested 
of  their  privileges  and  honours,  and  then  made  the 
off-scouring  of  all  things. 

II.  They  went  about  to  starve  him;  throwing 
him  into  a  dry  pit,  to  perish  there  with  hunger  and 
cold,  so  cruel  were  their  tender  mercies,  v.  24. 
Note,  Where  envy  reigns,  pity  is  banished,  and 
humanity  itself  is  forgotten,  Prov.  27.  4.  So  full  of 
deadly  poison  is  malice,  that  the  more  barbarous 
any  thing  is,  the  more  grateful  it  is.  Now  Joseph 
begged  for  his  life,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  ( ch . 
42.  21.)  entreated  by  all  imaginable  endearments, 
that  they  would  be  content  with  his  coat,  and  spare 
his  life;  he  pleads  innocence,  relation,  affection, 
submission;  he  weeps,  and  makes  supplication,  but 
all  in  vain:  Reuben  only  relents  and  intercedes  for 
him,  ch.  42.  22.  But  he  cannot  prevail  to  save  Jo¬ 
seph  from  the  horrible  pit,  in  which  they  resolve  he 
Shall  die  by  degrees,  and  be  buried  alive.  Is  this 
he  to  whom  his  brethren  must  do  obeisance?  Note, 
God’s  providences  often  seem  to  contradict  his  pur¬ 
poses,  even  then  when  they  are  serving  them,  and 
working  at  a  distance  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  them. 


III.  They  slighted  him  when  he  was  in  distress, 

and  were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph; 
for  when  he  was  pining  away  in  the  pit,  bemoaning 
his  own  misery,  and  with  a  languishing  cry  calling 
to  them  for  pity,  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread,  v.  25. 
1.  They  felt  no  remorse  of  conscience  for  the  sin;  if 
they  had,  it  would  have  spoiled  their  appetite  for 
their  meat,  and  the  relish  of  it.  Note,  A  great 
force  put  upon  conscience,  commonly  stupifies  it, 
and,  for  the  time,  deprives  it  both  of  sense  and 
speech.  Daring  sinners  arc  secure  ones:  but  the 
consciences  of  Joseph’s  brethren,  though  asleep 
now,  were  roused  long  afterward,  ch.  42.  21.  2. 

They  were  now  pleased  to  think  how  they  were 
freed  from  the  fear  of  their  brother’s  dominion 
over  them,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
turned  the  wheel  upon  him.  They  made  merry 
over  him,  as  the  persecutors  over  the  two  witnesses 
that  had  tormented  them,  Rev.  11.  10.  Note 
Those  that  oppose  God’s  counsels,  may  possibly 
prevail  so  far  as  to  think  they  have  gained  their 
point  and  yet  be  deceived. 

IV.  They  sold  him;  a  caravan  of  merchants  very 
opportunely  passed  by;  (Providence  so  ordering  it;) 
and  Judah  made  the  motion,  that  they  should  sell 
Joseph  to  them,  to  be  carried  far  enough  off  into 
Egypt,  where  in  all  probability,  he  would  be  lost  and 
never  heard  of  more.  1.  Judah  moved  it  in  com¬ 
passion  to  Joseph,  ( v .  26.)  “  what  profit  is  it,  if 
we  slay  our  brother?  It  will  be  less  guilt  and  more 
gain  to  sell  him.”  Note,  When  we  are  tempted  to 
sin,  we  should  consider  the  unprofitableness  of  it. 
It  is  what  there  is  nothing  to  be  get  by.  2.  They 
acquiesced  in  it,  because  they  thought  that  if  he 
were  sold  for  a  slave,  he  would  never  be  a  lord,  if 
sold  into  Egypt  would  never  be  their  lord;  yet  all 
this  was  working  towards  it.  Note,  The  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  God,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath 
he  will  restrain,  Ps.  76.  10.  Joseph’s  brethren 
were  wonderfully  restrained  from  murdering  him, 
and  their  selling  him  as  wonderfully  turned  to 
God’s  praise:  as  Joseph  was  sold  by  the  contrivance 
of  Judah,  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  so  was  our 
Lord  Jesus  for  thirty,  and  by  one  of  the  same  name 
too,  Judas. 

Reuben  (it  seems)  was  gone  away  from  his  bre 
thren,  when  they  sold  Joseph,  intending  to  come 
round  some  other  way  to  the  pit,  and  to  help  Jo¬ 
seph  out  of  it,  and  return  him  safe  to  his  father; 
this  was  a  kind  project,  but  if  it  had  taken  effect, 
what  had  become  of  God’s  purpose  concerning  his 
preferment  in  Egypt?  Note,  There  are  many  de¬ 
vices  in  man’s  heart,  many  devices  of  the  enemies 
of  God's  people  to  destroy  them,  and  of  their 
friends  to  help  them,  which  perhaps  are  both  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  these  here;  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  shall  stand.  Reuben  thought  himself  undone, 
because  the  child  was  sold;  /,  whither  shall  I  go? 
v.  30.  He  being  the  eldest;  his  father  would  expect 
from  him  an  account  of  him;  but  it  proved  that 
they  had  all  been  undone,  if  he  had  not  been  sold. 

31.  And  they  took  Joseph’s  coat,  and  kill¬ 
ed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat 
in  the  blood  ;  32.  And  they  sent  the  coat 

of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it  to 
their  father;  and  said,  This  have  we  found  : 
know  now  whether  it  he  thy  son’s  coat  or 
no.  33.  And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  my 
son’s  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him  ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces. 
34.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for 
his  son  many  days.  35.  And  all  his  son 
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and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort 
him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and 
he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave 
unto  my  son  mourning.  Thus  his  father 
wept  for  him.  36.  And  the  Midianites  sold 
him  into  Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
Pharaoh’s,  and  captain  of  the  guard. 

Joseph  would  soon  be  missed,  great  inquiry 
would  be  made  for  him,  and  therefore  his  brethren 
have  a  further  design,  to  make  the  world  believe 
that  Joseph  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  beast;  and 
this  they  did. 

I.  To  clear  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be 
suspected  to  have  done  him  any  mischief.  Note, 
We  have  all  learned  of  Adam  to  cover  our  trans¬ 
gressions,  Job.  31.  33.  When  the  Devil  has  taught 
men  to  commit  one  sin,  he  then  teaches  them  to 
conceal  it  with  another;  theft  and  murder,  with 
lying  and  perjury;  but  he  that  covers  his  sin,  shall 
not  prosper  long.  Joseph’s  brethren  kept  their 
own  and  one  another’s  counsel  for  some  time,  but 
their  villany  came  to  light  at  last,  and  it  is  here 
published  to  the  world,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
transmitted  to  every  age. 

II.  To  grieve  their  good  father;  it  seems  designed 
by  them  on  purpose  to  be  avenged  upon  Mm  for  his 
distinguishing  love  of  Joseph:  it  was  contrived  on 
purpose  to  create  the  utmost  vexation  to  him;  they 
sent  him  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colours,  with  one 
colour  more  than  it  had  had,  a  bloody  colour,  v. 
32.  They  pretend  they  had  found  it  in  the  fields, 
and  Jacob  himself  must  be  scornfully  asked.  Is  this 
thy  son’s  coat?  Now  the  badge  of  his  honour  is  the 
discovery  of  his  fate;  and  it  is  rashly  inferred  from 
the  bloody  coat,  that  Joseph,  without  doubt,  is  rent 
in  pieces.  Love  is  always  apt  to  fear  the  worst 
concerning  the  person  loved;  there  is  a  love  that 
casteth  out  fear,  but  that  is  a  perfect  love.  Now  let 
those  that  know  the  heart  of  a  parent,  suppose  the 
agonies  of  poor  Jacob,  and  put  their  souls  into  his 
soul’s  stead.  How  strongly  does  he  represent  to 
himself  the  direful  idea  of  Joseph’s  misery!  Sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking,  he  imagines  he  sees  the  wild  beasts 
setting  upon  Joseph;  thinks  he  hears  his  piteous 
shrieks,  when  the  lion  roared  against  him;  makes 
himself  tremble  and  grow  chill,  many  a  time, 
when  he  fancies  how  the  beasts  sucked  his  blood, 
tore  him  limb  from  limb,  and  left  no  remains  of 
him,  but  the  coat  of  many  colours,  to  cany  the 
tidings.  And,  no  doubt,  it  added  no  little  to  the 
grief,  that  he  had  exposed  him,  by  sending  him, 
and  sending  him  all  alone,  on  this  dangerous  jour¬ 
ney,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  This  cuts  him 
to  the  heart,  and  he  is  ready  to  look  upon  himself 
as  an  accessory  to  the  death  of  his  son. 

Now,  1.  Endeavours  were  vised  to  comfort  him; 
his  sons  basely  pretended  to  do  it,  (y.  35.)  but 
miserable  hypocrit'cal  comforters  were  they  all. 
Had  they  really  desired  to  comfort  him,  they 
might  easily  have  done  it,  by  telling  him  the  truth, 
“Joseph  is  alive,  he  is  indeed  sold  into  Egypt,  but 
it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  send  thither  and  ransom 
him.”  This  would  have  loosed  his  sackcloth,  and 
girded  him  with  gladness  presently.  I  wonder 
their  countenances  did  not  betray  their  guilt,  and 
with  what  face  they  could  pretend  to  condole  with 
Jacob  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  when  they  knew  he 
was  alive.  Note,  The  heart  is  strangely  hardened 
by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

But,  2.  It  was  all  in  vain;  Jacob  refused  to  be 
comforted,  v.  35.  He  was  an  obstinate  mourner, 
resolved  to  go  down  to  the  grave  mourning:  it  was 
not  a  sudden  transport  of  passion,  like  that  of  Da¬ 
vid,  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my 
son!  But,  like  Job,  he  hardened  himself  in  sorrow. 
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Note,  (1.)  Great  affection  to  any  creature  does  but 
prepare  for  so  much  the  greater  affliction,  when  it 
is  either  removed  from  us,  or  imbittered  to  us;  in¬ 
ordinate  love  commonly  ends  in  immoderate  grief; 
as  much  as  the  sway  of  the  pendulum  throws  one 
way,  so  much  it  will  throw  the  other  way.  (2. ) 
Those  consult  neither  the  comfort  of  their  souls,  nor 
the  credit  of  their  religion,  that  are  determined  to 
sorrow,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever;  we  must 
never  say,  “We  will  go  to  our  grave  mourning,” 
because  we  know  not  what  joyful  days  Providence 
may  yet  reserve  for  us,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  and 
duty  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  Providence.  (3. ) 
We  often  perplex  ourselves  with  imaginary  trou¬ 
bles;  we  fancy  things  worse  than  they  are,  and  then 
afflict  ourselves  more  than  we  need:  sometimes 
there  needs  no  more  to  comfort  us,  than  to  unde¬ 
ceive  us:  it  is  good  to  hope  the  best. 

iMstly.  The  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites  having 
bought  Joseph,  only  to  make  their  markets  of  him, 
here  we  have  him  sold  again,  (with  gain  enough  to 
the  merchants,  no  doubt,)  to  Potiphar,  v.  36.  Ja¬ 
cob  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  life;  had  he  known 
all,  he  would  have  lamented,  though  not  so  passion¬ 
ately,  the  loss  of  his  liberty.  Shall  Jacob’s  free¬ 
born  son  exchange  the  best  robe  of  his  family  for 
the  livery  of  an  Egyptian  lord,  and  all  the  marks 
of  servitude?  How  soon  was  the  land  of  Egypt 
made  a  house  of  bondage  to  the  seed  of  Jacob! 
Note,  It  is  the  wisdom  of  parents  not  to  bring  up 
their  children  too  delicately,  because  they  know 
not  what  hardships  and  mortifications  Providence 
may  reduce  them  to  before  they  die.  Jacob  little 
thought  that  ever  his  beloved  Joseph  should  be  thus 
bought  and  sold  for  a  servant. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

This  chapter  gives  us  an  account  of  Judah  and  his  family, 
and  such  an  account  it  is,  that  one  would  wonder  that, 
of  all  Jacob’s  sons,  our  Lord  should  spring  out  of  Judah, 
Heb.  7.  14.  If  we  were  to  form  a  character  of  him  by 
this  story  here,  we  should  not  say,  Judah,  thou  art  he 
whom  tliy  brethren  shall  praise,  ch.  49.  8.  But  God  will 
show  that  his  choice  is  of  grace,  and  not  of  merit,  and 
that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the 
chief,  and  is  not  ashamed,  upon  their  repentance,  to  be 
allied  to  them.  Also,  that  the  worth  and  worthiness  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  personal,  of  himself,  and  not  derived 
from  his  ancestors  ;  humbling  himself  to  be  made  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  he  was  pleased  to  descend  from 
some  that  were  infamous.  How  little  reason  had  the 
Jews,  who  were  so  called  from  this  Judah,  to  boast  as 
they  did,  that  they  were  not  born  of  fornication!  John  8. 
41.  We  have  in  this  chapter,  I.  Judah’s  marriage  and 
issue,  and  the  untimely  death  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  v. 

1 . .  1 1.  II.  Judah’s  incest  with  his  daughter-in-law  Ta¬ 
mar,  without  his  knowing  it,  v.  12.. 23.  III.  His  con¬ 
fusion,  when  it  was  discovered,  v,  24.. 26.  IV.  The 
birth  of  his  twin  sons,  in  whom  his  family  was  built  up, 
v.  27.. 30. 

1 .  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that 
Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren, 
and  turned  in  to  a  certain  Adullamite, 
whose  name  was  Hirah.  2.  And  Judah 
saw  there  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaan- 
ite,  whose  name  was  Shuah ;  and  he  took 
her,  and  went  in  unto  her.  3.  And  she 
conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  he  called 
his  name  Er.  4.  And  she  conceived  again, 
and  bare  a  son;  and  she  called  his  name 
Onan.  5.  And  she  yet  again  conceived, 
and  bare  a  son  ;  and  called  his  name  She- 
lah  :  and  he  was  at  Chezib,  when  she  bare 
him.  6.  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his 
first-born,  whose  name  was  Tamar.  7  And 
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Er,  Judah’s  first-born,  was  wicked  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  slew 
him.  0.  And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in 
unto  thy  brother’s  wife,  and  marry  her,  and 
raise  up  seed  to  thy  brother.  9.  And  Onan 
knew  that  the  seed  should  not  be  his  ;  and 
^it  came  to  pass,  when  he  went  in  unto  his 
brother’s  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on  the 
ground,  lest  that  he  should  give  seed  to 
his  brother.  10.  And  the  thing  which  he 
did  displeased  the  Lord  :  wherefore  he 
slew  him  also.  11.  Then  said  Judah  to 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law,  remain  a  widow 
at  thy  father’s  house,  till  Shelah  my  son  be 
grown:  for  he  said,  Lest  peradventure  he 
die  also,  as  his  brethren  did:  and  Tamar 
went  and  dwelt  in  her  father’s  house. 

Here  is, 

I.  Judah’s  foolish  friendship  with  a  Canaanite- 
man;  he  went  down  from  his  brethren,  and  with¬ 
drew  for  a  time  from  their  society,  and  his  father’s 
family,  and  got  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
one  Hirah,  an  Adullamite,  v.  1.  It  is  computed 
that  he  was  not  much  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  an  easy  prey  to  the  tempter.  Note,  When 
young  people  that  have  been  well  educated,  begin 
to  change  their  company,  they  will  soon  change 
their  manners,  and  lose  their  good  education.  They 
that  go  down  from  their  brethren,  that  despise  and 
forsake  the  society  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  pick 
up  Canaanites  for  their  companions,  are  going  down 
the  hill  apace.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  young 
people  to  choose  proper  associates;  for  these  they 
will  imitate,  study  to  recommend  themselves  to, 
and  by  their  opinion  of  them,  value  themselves:  an 
error  in  this  choice  is  often  fatal. 

II.  His  foolish  marriage  with  a  Canaanite-wo- 
man;  a  match  made,  not  by  his  father,  who,  it 
should  seem  was  not  consulted,  but  by  his  new 
friend  Hirah,  v.  2.  Many  have  been  drawn  into 
marriages,  scandalous  and  pernicious  to  themselves 
and  their  families,  by  keeping  bad  company,  and 
growing  familiar  with  bad  people:  one  wicked 
league  entangles  men  in  another.  Let  young  peo¬ 
ple  be  admonished  by  this,  to  take  their  good  pa¬ 
rents  for  their  best  friends,  and  to  be  advised  by 
them,  and  not  by  flatterers,  who  wheedle  them  to 
make  a  prey  of  them. 

III.  His  children  by  this  Canaanite,  and  his  dis¬ 
posal  of  them.  Three  sons  he  had  by  her,  Er, 
Onan,  and  Shelah.  It  is  probable  that  she  embra¬ 
ced  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  at  least  in 
profession,  but,  for  aught  that  appears,  there  was 
little  of  the  fear  of  God  in  the  family.  Judah  mar¬ 
ried  too  young,  and  very  rashly;  he  also  married  his 
sons  too  young,  when  they  had  neither  wit  nor  grace 
to  govern  themselves,  and  the  consequences  were 
very  bad. 

1.  His  first-born,  Fr,  was  notoriously  wicked,  he 
was  so  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  defiance 
of  God  and  his  law;  or,  if  perhaps  he  was  not  wick¬ 
ed  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  he  was  so  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  whom  all  men’s  wickedness  is  open ;  and 
what  came  of  it?  Why  God  cut  him  off  presently, 
(v.  7.)  The  Lord  slew  him.  Note,  Sometimes  God 
makes  quick  work  with  sinners,  and  takes  them 
away  in  his  wrath,  when  they  are  but  just  setting 
out  in  a  wicked  course  of  life. 

2.  The  next  son,  Onan,  was  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  usage,  married  to  the  widow,  to  preserve  the 
name  of  his  deceased  brother  that  died  childless. 
Though  God  had  taken  away  his  life  for  his  wicked- 
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ness,  yet  they  were  solicitous  to  preserve  his  me 
mory;  and  their  disappointment  therein,  through 
Onan’s  sin,  was  a  further  punishment  of  his  wick¬ 
edness.  The  custom  of  marrying  the  brother’s 
widow  was  afterward  made  one  of  the  laws  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  Deut.  25.  5.  Onan,  though  he  consented  to 
marry  the  widow,  yet,  to  the  great  abuse  of  his  own 
body,  of  the  wife  that  he  had  married,  and  of  the 
memory  of  his  brother  that  was  gone,  he  refused  to 
raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother,  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound.  This  was  so  much  the  worse,  because  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend  from  Judah,  and  had  he 
not  been  guilty  of  this  wickedness,  he  might  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  his  ancestors.  Note, 
Those  sins  that  dishonour  the  body  and  defile  it, 
are  very  displeasing  to  God,  and  evidences  of  vile 
affections. 

3.  Shelah,  the  third  son,  was  reserved  for  the 
widow,  (v.  11.)  yet  with  a  design  that  he  should 
not  marry  so  young  as  his  brothers  had  clone,  lest  he 
die  also.  Some  think  that  Judah  never  intended  to 
marry  Shelah  to  Tamar,  but  unjustly  suspected  her 
to  have  been  the  death  of  her  two  former  husbands, 
(whereas  it  was  their  own  wickedness  that  slew 
them,)  and  then  sent  her  to  her  father’s  house,  with 
a  charge  to  remain  a  widow.  If  so,  it  was  an  inex¬ 
cusable  piece  of  prevarication  that  he  was  guilty  of; 
however,  Tamar  acquiesced  for  the  present,  and 
waited  the  issue. 

12.  And  in  process  of  time  the  daughter 
of  Shuah  Judah’s  wife  died;  and  Judah 
was  comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheep- 
shearers  to  Timnath,  he  and  his  friend  Hi¬ 
rah  the  Adullamite.  13.  And  it  was  told 
Tamar,  saying,  Behold,  thy  father-in-law 
goeth  up  to  Timnath  to  shear  his  sheep. 
14.  And  she  put  her  widow’s  garments  off 
from  her,  and  covered  her  with  a  vail,  and 
wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  an  open  place, 
which  is  by  the  way  to  Timnath ;  for  she 
saw  that  Shelah  was  grown,  and  she  was 
not  given  unto  him  to  wife.  1 5.  When  Ju¬ 
dah  saw  her,  he  thought  her  to  be  an  harlot, 
because  she  had  covered  her  face.  16. 
And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the  way,  and 
said,  Go  to,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  come 
in  unto  thee ;  (for  he  knew  not  that  she 
was  his  daughter-in-law.)  And  she  said, 
What  wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest 
come  in  unto  me?  17.  And  he  said,  I  will 
send  thee  a  kid  from  the  flock.  And  she 
said,  Wilt  thou  give  me  a  pledge,  till  thou 
send  it?  18.  And  he  said,  What  pledge 
shall  I  give  thee?  And  she  said,  Thy  sig¬ 
net,  and  thy  bracelets,  and  thy  staff  that  is 
in  thine  hand.  And  he  gave  it  her,  and 
came  in  unto  her,  and  she  conceived  by 
him.  1 9.  And  she  arose,  and  went  away, 
and  laid  by  her  vail  from  her,  and  put  on 
the  garments  of  her  widowhood.  20.  And 
Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand  of  his  friend 
the  Adullamite,  to  receive  his  pledge  from 
the  woman’s  hand,  but  he  found  her  net 
21.  Then  he  asked  the  men  of  that  place, 
saying,  Where  is  the  harlot,  that  was  open¬ 
ly  by  the  way-side  ?  And  they  said,  There 
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was  no  harlot  in  this  place.  22.  And  he 
returned  to  Judah,  and  said,  I  cannot  find 
her ;  and  also  the  men  of  the  place  said, 
that  there  was  no  harlot  in  this  place.  23. 
And  Judah  said,  Let  her  take  it  to  her,  lest 
we  be  shamed  :  behold,  I  sent  this  kid,  and 
thou  hast  not  found  her. 

It  is  a  very  ill-favoured  story  that  is  here  told  con¬ 
cerning  Judah;  one  would  not  have  suspected  such 
folly  in  Israel.  Judah  had  buried  his  wife;  and 
widowers  have  need  to  stand  upon  their  guard  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  resolution  against  all  fleshly 
lusts.  He  was  unjust  to  his  daughter-in-law,  either 
through  negligence  or  design,  in  not  giving  her  his 
surviving  son,  and  this  exposed  her  to  temptation. 

I.  Tamar  wickedly  prostituted  herself  as  a  harlot 
to  Judah,  that  if  the  son  might  not,  the  father  might, 
raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased.  Some  excuse  this, 
by  suggesting  that  though  she  was  a  Canaanite,  yet 
she  had  embraced  the  tree  religion,  and  believed  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  particularly 
that  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  descend  from  the 
loins  of  Judah,  and  that  she  was  therefore  thus  ear¬ 
nestly  desirous  to  have  a  child  by  one  of  that  family, 
that  she  might  have  the  honour,  or,  at  least,  stand  fair 
for  the  honour,  of  being  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 
And  if  this  was  indeed  her  desire,  it  had  its  success; 
she  is  one  of  the  four  women  particularly  named  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ,  Matt.  1.  3.  Her  sinful 
practice  was  pardoned,  and  her  good  intention  was 
accepted;  which  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  but 
will  by  no  means  be  admitted  to  justify  or  encour¬ 
age  the  like.  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  it  probable 
that  she  hoped  Shelan,  who  was  by  right  her  hus¬ 
band,  might  have  come  along  with  his  father,  and 
that  he  might  have  been  allured  to  her  embraces. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  plot  and  contrivance  in 
Tamar’s  sin.  1.  She  took  an  opportunity  for  it, 
when  Judah  had  a  time  of  mirth  and  feasting  with 
his  sheep-shearers.  Note,  Times  of  jollity  often 
prove  times  of  temptation,  particularly  to  the  sin  of 
uncleanness;  when  men  are  fed  to  the  full,  the  reins 
are  apt  to  be  let  loose.  2.  She  exposed  herself  as 
a  harlot  in  an  open  place,  v.  14.  Those  that  are, 
and  would  be  chaste,  must  be  keepers  at  home,  Tit. 
2.  5.  It  should  seem,  it  was  the  custom  of  harlots, 
in  those  times,  to  cover  their  faces,  that  though  they 
were  not  ashamed,  yet  they  might  seem  to  be  so. 
The  sin  of  uncleanness  did  not  then  go  so  bare-faced 
as  it  does  now. 

II.  Judah  was  taken  in  the  snare,  and  though  it 
was  ignorantly  that  he  was  guilty  of  incest  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  (not  knowing  who  she  was,)  yet 
he  was  wilfully  guilty  of  fornication;  whoever  she 
was,  he  knew  she  was  not  his  wife,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  touched:  nor  was  his  sin.  capable,  in  the 
least,  of  such  a  charitable  excuse  as  some  make  for 
Tamar,  that  though  the  action  was  bad,  the  inten¬ 
tion  possibly  might  be  good.  Observe,  1.  Judah’s 
Sin  began  in  the  eye;  (v.  15.)  he  saw  her.  Note, 
Those  have  eyes  and  hearts  full  of  adultery,  (as  it 
is  2  Pet.  2.  14.)  that  catch  at  every  bate  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  them,  and  are  as  tinder  to  every  spark. 
We  have  need  to  make  a  covenant  with  our  eyes, 
and  to  turn  them  from  beholding  vanity,  lest  the 
eye  infect  the  heart.  2.  It  is  added  to  the  scandal, 
that  the  hire  of  a  harlot  (than  which  nothing  is 
more  infamous)  was  demanded,  offered,  and  ac¬ 
cepted;  a  kid  from  the  flock,  a  goodly  price  at 
which  her  chastity  and  honour  were  valued!  Nay, 
had  the  consideration  been  thousands  of  rams,  and 
ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil,  it  had  not  been  a  valuable 
consideration.  The  favour  of  God,  the  purity  of 
the  soul,  the  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  hope  of 
heaven,  are  too  precicus  to  be  exposed  to  sale  at  any 


such  rates;  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal  them 
what  are  those  profited,  that  lose  their  souls  to  gain 
the  world?  3.  It  turned  to  the  reproach  of  Judah, 
that  he  left  his  jewels  in  pawn  for  a  kid.  Note, 
Fleshly  lusts  are  not  only  brutish,  but  sottish,  and 
mining  to  men’s  secular  interests.  It  is  plain,  that 
whoredom,  as  well  as  wine,  and  new  wine,  takes 
away  the  heart  first,  else  it  would  never  take  away 
the  signet  and  the  bracelets. 

III.  He  lost  his  jewels  by  the  bargain;  he  sent 
the  kid,  according  to  his  promise,  to  redeem  his 
pawn,  but  the  supposed  harlot  could  not  be  found. 
He  sent  it  by  his  friend,  (who  was  indeed  his  back 
friend,  because  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  in  his 
evil  deeds,)  the  Adullamite,  who  came  back  with¬ 
out  the  pledge.  It  is  a  good  account  (if  it  be  but 
true)  of  any  place,  which  they  here  gave,  that  there 
is  no  harlot  in  this  place;  for  such  sinners  are  the 
scandals  and  plagues  of  any  place.  Judah  sits  down, 
content  to  lose  his  signet  and  his  bracelets,  and  for¬ 
bids  his  friend  to  make  any  further  inquiry  after 
them,  giving  this  reason,  lest  we  be  ashamed,  v.  23. 
Either,  1,  Lest  his  sin  should  come  to  be  known 
publicly,  and  be  talked  of.  Fornication  and  all  un¬ 
cleanness  have  ever  been  looked  upon  as  scandalous 
things,  and  the  reproach  and  shame  of  those  that 
are  convicted  of  them.  Nothing  will  make  those 
blush,  that  are  not  ashamed  of  these.  Or,  2.  Lest 
he  should  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool,  for  trusting  a 
strumpet  with  his  signet  and  his  bracelets.  He  ex¬ 
presses  no  concern  about  the  sin,  to  get  that  par¬ 
doned,  only  about  the  shame,  to  prevent  that. 
Note,  There  are  many  who  are  more  solicitous  tc 
preserve  their  reputation  with  men,  than  to  secure 
the  favour  of  God  and  a  good  conscience;  lest  we 
be  ashamed,  goes  further  with  them,  than  lest  we 
be  damned. 

24.  And  it  came  to  pass  about  three 
months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah,  saying, 
Tamar  thy  daughter-in-law  hath  played 
the  harlot ;  and  also,  behold,  she  is  with 
child  by  whoredom :  and  Judah  said,  Bring 
her  forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt.  25.  When 
she  zoo  s  brought  forth,  she  sent  to  her  father- 
in-law,  saying,  By  the  man,  whose  these 
ore,  am  I  with  child  :  and  she  said,  Discern, 
1  pray  thee,  whose  are  these,  the  signet, 
and  bracelets,  and  staff.  26.  And  Judah 
acknowledged  them,  and  said,  She  hath  been 
more  righteous  than  I ;  because  that  I  gave 
her  not  to  Shelah  my  son.  And  he  knew 
her  again  no  more.  27.  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  time  of  her  travail,  that,  behold, 
twins  were  in  her  womb.  28.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  she  travailed,  that  the  one  put 
out  his  hand  :  and  the  midwife  took  and 
bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread,  say¬ 
ing,  This  came  out  first.  29.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  he  drew  back  his  hand,  that,  be¬ 
hold,  his  brother  came  out :  and  she  said, 
How  hast  thou  broken  forth?  This  breach 
be  upon  thee :  therefore  his  name  was  call¬ 
ed  Pharez.  30.  And  afteiward  came  out 
his  brother,  that  had  the  scarlet  thread  upon 
his  hand :  and  his  name  was  called  Zarah. 

Here  is, 

I.  Judah’s  rigour  against  Tamar,  when  he  heard 
she  was  an  adulteress;  she  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
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law,  Shelah’s  wife,  and  therefore,  tier  being  with 
child  by  another,  was  looked  upon  as  an  injury  and 
reproach  to  Judah’s  family;  Bring  her  forth  there¬ 
fore,  says  Judah,  the  master  of  the  family,  and  let 
her  be  burnt;  not  burnt  to  death,  but  burnt  in  the 
cheek  or  forehead,  stigmatized  for  a  harlot.  This 
seems  probable,  v.  24.  Note,  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  men  to  be  severe  against  those  very  sins  in 
others,  which  yet  they  allow  themselves  in;  and  so 
in  judging  others,  they  condemn  themselves,  Rom. 
2.  1.—14.  22.  If  he  designed  that  she  should  be 
burnt  to  death,  perhaps  under  pretence  of  zeal 
against  the  sin,  he  was  contriving  how  to  get  rid  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  being  loath  to  marry  Shelah  to 
her.  Note,  It  is  a  common  thing,  but  a  very  bad 
thing,  to  cover  malice  against  men’s  persons  with  a 
show  of  zeal  against  their  vices. 

II.  Judah’s  shame,  when  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  he  was  the  adulterer;  she  produced  the  ring 
and  the  bracelets  in  court,  which  justified  the  fa¬ 
thering  of  the  child  upon  Judah,  v.  25,  26.  Note, 
The  wickedness  that  has  been  most  secretly  com¬ 
mitted,  and  most  industriously  concealed,  yet  some¬ 
times  is  strangely  brought  to  light,  to  the  shame 
and  confusion  of  those  who  have  said,  Jfo  eye  sees. 
A  bird  of  the  air  may  carry  the  voice;  however, 
there  is  a  discovering  day  coming,  when  all  will  be 
laid  open.  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  observe,  that 
as  Judah  had  said  to  his  father.  See,  is  this  thy  son’s 
coat ?  ( cli .  37.  32.)  so  it  was  now  said  to  him,  “See, 
are  these  thy  signet  and  bracelets?”  Judah  being 
convicted  by  his  own  conscience,  1.  Confesses  his 
sin,  She  has  been  more  righteous  than  I.  He  owns 
that  a  perpetual  mark  of  infamy  should  be  fastened 
rather  upon  him,  who  had  been  so  much  accessary 
to  it.  Note,  Those  offenders  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  to  whom  we  have  any 
way  given  occasion  of  offending.  If  servants  pur¬ 
loin,  and  their  masters,  by  withholding  from  them 
what  is  due,  tempt  them  to  it,  they  ought  to  for¬ 
give  them.  2.  He  never  returned  to  it  again;  he 
knew  her  again  no  more.  Note,  Those  do  not  truly 
repent  of  their  sins,  that  do  not  forsake  them. 

III.  The  building  up  of  Judah’s  family  hereby, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  birth  of  Pharez  and  Zarah, 
from  whom  descended  the  most  considerable  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Judah.  It  should  seem, 
the  birth  was  hard  to  the  mother,  by  which  she  was 
corrected  for  her  sin.  The  children  also,  like  Ja¬ 
cob  and  Esau,  struggled  for  the  birth-right,  and 
Pharez  got  it,  who  is  ever  named  first,  and  from 
him  Christ  descended.  He  had  his  name  from  his 
breaking  forth  before  his  brother;  This  breach  be 
u/ion  thee,  which  is  applicable  to  those  that  sow  dis¬ 
cord,  and  create  distance  between  brethren.  The 
Jews,  as  Zarah,  bad  fair  for  the  birth-right,  and 
were  marked  with  a  scarlet  thread,  as  those  that 
came  out  first;  but  the  Gentiles,  like  Pharez,  as  a 
son  of  violence,  got  the  start  of  them,  by  that  vio¬ 
lence  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers,  and  at¬ 
tained  to  the  righteousness  which  the  Jews  came 
short  of.  Yet,  hen  the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved.  Both  these  sons  are  named, 
in  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  (Matt.  1.  3. )  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  story,  as  an  instance  of  the  humiliation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Some  observe,  that  the  four 
eldest  sons  of  Jacob  fell  under  very  foul  guilt.  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Judah  under  the  guilt  of  incest,  Simeon  and 
Levi  under  the  guilt  of  murder;  yet  they  were  pa¬ 
triarchs;  of  Levi  came  the  priests,  of  Judah  the 
kings  and  Messiah;  thus  they  became  examples  of 
repentance,  and  monuments  of  pardoning  mercy. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

At  this  chapter,  we  return  to  the  storv  of  Joseph.  We  have 

him  here,  I.  A  servant,  a  slave  in  Potiphar’s  house,  (y. 

1.)  and  yet  there  greatly  honoured  and  favoured,  1.  By 


the  providence  of  God,  which  made  him,  in  effect  .a  mas¬ 
ter,  v.  2.. 6.  2.  By  the  grace  of  God,  which  made  him 

more  than  a  conqueror  over  a  strong  temptation  to  un¬ 
cleanness,  v.  7  .  .  12.  II.  We  have  him  here  a  sufferer, 
falselv  accused,  (v.  13.  .  18.)  imprisoned;  (v.  19,  20.)  and 
yet  his  imprisonment  made  him  both  honourable  and 
comfortable,  by  the  tokens  of  God’s  special  presence 
with  him,  v.  21 .  .  23.  And  herein  Joseph  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  yet 
then  did  that  which  made  it  evident  that  God  was  xoith 
him,  who  was  tempted  by  Satan,  but  overcame  the  temp¬ 
tation,  who  was  falsely  accused  and  bound,  and  yet  had 
all  things  committed  to  his  hand. 

1.  4  ND  Joseph  was  brought  down  to 
L  Egypt ;  and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian, 
bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmeelites, 
which  had  brought  him  down  thither.  2. 
And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he 
was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in 
the  house  of  his  master  the  Egyptian.  3. 
And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that 
lie  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand.  4.  And  Jo¬ 
seph  found  grace  in  his  sight,  and  he  served 
him :  and  he  made  him  overseer  over  his 
house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his 
hand.  5.  And  it  came  to  pass  from  the 
time  that  he  had  made  him  overseer  in  his 
house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian’s  house  for  Jo¬ 
seph’s  sake ;  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  all  that  he  had  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  field.  6.  And  he  left  all  that  he  had 
in  Joseph’s  hand ;  and  he  knew  not  ought 
he  had,  save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat. 
And  Joseph  was  a  goodly  person,  and  well 
favoured. 

Here  is, 

I.  Joseph  bought;  ( v .  1.)  he  that  bought  him, 
whatever  he  gave  for  him,  had  a  good  bargain  of 
him;  it  was  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver. 
The  Jews  have  a  proverb,  “if  the  world  did  but 
know  the  worth  of  good  men,  they  would  hedge 
them  about  with  pearls.  ”  He  was  sold  to  an  officer 
of  Pharaoh,  with  whom  he  might  get  acquainted 
with  public  persons  and  public  business,  and  so  be 
fitted  for  the  preferment  he  was  designed  for  after¬ 
ward.  Note,  1.  What  God  intends  men  for,  he 
will  be  sure  some  way  or  other,  to  qualify  them 
for.  2.  Providence  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
disposal  even  of  poor  servants,  and  in  their  settle¬ 
ments,  and  therein  may  perhaps  be  working  toward 
something  great  and  considerable. 

II.  Joseph  blessed,  wonderfully  blessed,  even  in 
the  house  of  his  servitude.  1.  God  prospered  him, 
v.  2,  3.  Perhaps  the  affairs  of  Potiphar’s  family 
had  remarkably  gone  backward  before;  but,  upon 
Joseph’s  coming  into  it,  a  discernible  turn  was  given 
to  them,  and  the  face  and  posture  of  them  alte;  ed  on 
a  sudden.  Though,  at  first,  we  may  suppose  that 
his  hand  was  put  to  the  meanest  services,  even  in 
those  appeared  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  a  par-  . 
ticular  blessing  of  Heaven  attending  him;  and  as  he 
rose  in  his  employment,  it  became  more  and  more 
discernible.  Note,  (1.)  Those  that  have  wisdom 
and  grace,  have  that  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  them,  whatever  else  they  are  robbed  of.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  brethren  had  stripped  him  of  his  coat  of 
many  colours,  but  they  could  not  strip  him  of  his 
virtue  and  prudence.  (2.)  Those  that  can  separate 
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us  from  all  our  friends,  yet  cannot  deprive  us  of  the 
gracious  presence  of  our  God.  W  hen  Joseph  had 
none  of  all  his  relations  with  him,  lie  had  his  God 
with  him,  even  in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian.  Jo¬ 
seph  was  separated  from  his  brethren,  but  not  from 
his  God;  banished  from  his  father’s  house,  but  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  comforted  him.  (3.) 
It  is  God’s  presence  with  us  that  makes  all  we  do 
prosperous.  Those  that  would  prosper,  must  there¬ 
fore  make  God  their  friend;  and  those  that  do  pros¬ 
per  must  therefore  give  God  the  praise.  2.  His 
master  preferred  him;  by  degrees  made  him  stew¬ 
ard  of  his  household,  v  4.  Note,  (1.)  Industry  and 
honesty  are  the  surest  and  safest  way  both  of  rising 
and  thriving;  Seest  thou  a  man  prudent,  and  faith¬ 
ful,  and  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  be¬ 
fore  kings  at  length,  and  not  always  before  mean 
men.  (2.)  It  is  the  wisdom  of  those  that  are  in  any 
sort  of  authority,  to  countenance  and  employ  those 
with  whom  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  God  is, 
Ps.  101.  6.  Potiphar  knew  what  he  did,  when  he 
put  all  into  the  hand  of  Joseph;  for  he  knew  it 
would  prosper  better  there  than  in  his  own  hand. 
(3. )  He  that  is  faithful  in  a  few  things,  stands  fair 
for  being  made  ruler  over  many  thing®  Matt.  25. 
21.  Christ  goes  by  this  rule  with  his  servants.  (4. ) 
It  is  a  great  ease  to  a  master  to  have  those  employ¬ 
ed  under  him,  that  are  trusty;  Potiphar  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  Joseph’s  conduct,  that  he  knew  not 
ought  he  had,  save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat,  v.  6. 
The  servant  had  all  the  care  and  trouble  of  the 
estate,  the  master  had  only  the  enjoyment  of  it;  an 
example  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  master,  unless 
he  could  be  sure  that  he  had  one  in  all  respects 
like  Joseph,  for  a  servant.  3.  God  favoured,  his 
master  for  his  sake;  (v.  5.)  He  blessed  the  Rgijfi- 
tian’s  house,  though  he  was  an  Egyptian,  a  stranger 
to  the  true  God,  for  Josefih’s  sake ;  and  he  himself, 
like  Laban,  soon  learned  it  by  experience,  ch.  30. 
27.  Note,  (1.)  Good  men  are  the  blessings  of  the 
places  where  they  live;  even  good  servants  may  be 
so,  though  mean  and  lightly  esteemed.  (2.)  The 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  is,  one  way  or  other,  for 
the  sake  of  the  godly.  Here  was  a  wicked  family 
blessed  for  the  sake  of  one  good  servant  in  it. 

7.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things, 
that  his  master’s  wife  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Joseph ;  and  she  said,  Lie'  with  me.  8. 
But  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his  master’s 
wife,  Behold,  my  master  wotteth  not  what 
is  with  me  in  the  house,  and  he  hath  com¬ 
mitted  all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand ;  9. 

There  is  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I ; 
neither  hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from 
me,  but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife : 
how  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness, 
and  sin  against  God?  10.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  she  spake  to  Joseph  day  by  day, 
that  he  hearkened  not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her, 
or  to  be  with  her.  1 1 .  And  it  came  to  pass 
about  this  time,  that  Joseph  went  into  the 
house  to  do  ’his  business ;  and  there  teas 
none  of  the  men  of  the  house  there  within. 
12.  And  she  caught  him  by  his  garment, 
saying,  Lie  with  me :  and  he  left  his  gar¬ 
ment  in  her  hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  most  shameful  instance  of  impudence  and 
immodesty  in  Joseph’s  mistress,  the  shame  and 
scandal  of  her  sex,  perfectly  lost  to  all  virtue  and 
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honour,  and  not  to  be  mentioned  or  thought  of, 
without  the  utmost  indignation.  It  was  well  that 
she  was  an  Egyptian;  for  we  must  have  shared  in 
the  confusion,  it  such  folly  had  been  found  in  Is¬ 
rael.  Observe,  1.  Her  sin  began  in  the  eye;  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  Joseph,  (u.  7. )  who  was  a  goodly 
person,  and  well-favoured,  v.  6.  Note,  (1.)  R 
markable  beauty,  either  of  men  or  women,  ofte 
proves  a  dangerous  snare  both  to  themselves  ana 
others;  which  forbids  pride  in  it,  and  commands 
constant  watchfulness  against  temptation  that  at¬ 
tends  it;  favour  is  deceitful,  that  is  deceiving.  (2.) 
We  have  great  need  to  make  a  covenant  with  oui 
eyes,  (Job  31.  1.)  lest  the  eye  infect  the  heart, 
Joseph’s  mistress  had  a  husband  that  ought  to  have 
been  to  her  for  a  covering  of  the  eyes  from  all  others, 
ch.  20.  16.  2.  She  was  daring  and  shameless  in  the 

sin;  with  an  impudent  face,  and  a  harlot’s  forehead, 
she  said,  Lie  with  me;  having  already,  by  her  wan¬ 
ton  looks  and  unchaste  desires,  committed  adultery 
with  him  in  her  heart.  Note,  Where  the  unclean 
spirit  gets  possession  and  dominion  in  a  soul,  it  is 
as  with  the  possessed  of  the  devils,  (Luke  8.  27,  29. ) 
the  clothes  of  modesty  are  thrown  off,  and  the 
bands  and  fetters  of  shame  are  broken  in  pieces. 
When  lust  has  got  head,  it  will  stick  at  nothing, 
blush  at  nothing;  decency,  and  reputation,  and  con¬ 
science,  are  all  sacrificed  to  that  Baal-peor.  3. 
She  was  urgent  and  violent  in  the  temptation;  often 
she  had  been  denied  with  the  strongest  reasons,  and 
yet  as  often  renewed  her  vile  solicitations.  She 
spake  to  him  day  by  day,  v.  10.  Now  this  was,  (1.) 
Great  wickedness  in  her,  and  showed  her  heart 
fully  set  to  do  evil.  (2.)  A  great  temptation  to  Jo¬ 
seph.  The  hand  of  Satan,  no  doubt,  was  in  it,  who, 
when  he  found  he  could  not  overcome  him  with 
troubles  and  the  frowns  of  the  world,  ''for  in  them 
he  still  held  fast  his  integrity,)  assaulted  him  with 
soft  and  charming  pleasuies,  which  have  ruined 
more  than  the  former,  and  have  slain  their  ten 
thousands. 

II.  Here  is  a  most  illustrious  instance  of  virtue 
and  resolved  chastity  in  Joseph,  who,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  was  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome  this 
temptation;  and  all  things  considered,  his  escape 
was,  for  aught  I  know,  as  great  an  instance  of  the 
divine  power,  as  the  deliverance  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  the  fiery  furnace. 

1.  The  temptation  he  was  assaulted  with,  was 
very  strong;  never  was  a  more  violent  onset  made 
upon  the  fort  of  chastity  than  this  recorded  here. 
(1.)  The  sin  he  was  tempted  to  was  uncleanness, 
which,  considering  his  youth,  his  beauty,  his  single 
state,  and  his  plentiful  living  at  the  table  of  a  ruler, 
was  a  sin  which,  one  would  think,  might  most  easily 
beset  him,  and  betray  him.  (2.)  The  tempter  was 
his  mistress,  a  person  of  quality,  whom  it  was  his 
place  to  obey,  and  his  interest  to  oblige,  whose  fa¬ 
vour  would  contribute  more  than  any  thing  to  his 
preferment,  and  by  whose  means  he  might  arrive 
at  the  highest  honours  of  the  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  at  his  utmost  peril,  if  he  slighted  her, 
and  made  her  his  enemy.  (3.)  Opportunity  makes 
a  thief,  makes  an  adulterer;  and  that  favoured  the 
temptation.  The  tempter  was  in  the  house  with 
him;  his  business  led  him  to  be,  without  any  suspi¬ 
cion,  where  she  was:  none  of  the  family  were  with¬ 
in,  (v.  11.)  there  appeared  no  danger  of  its  being 
ever  discovered,  or,  if  it  should  be  suspected,  his 
mistress  would  protect  him.  (4.)  To  all  this  was 
added  importunity,  frequent  constant  importunity, 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  at  last  she  laid  violent  hands 
on  him. 

2.  His  resistance  of  the  temptation  was  very 
brave,  and  the  victory  truly  honourable.  The  al¬ 
mighty  grace  of  God  enabled  him  to  overcome  this 
assault  of  the  enemy. 
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(1.)  By  strength  of  reason;  and  wherever  right 
reason  may  be  heard,  religion,  no  doubt,  will  carry 
the  day.  He  argues  from  the  respect  he  owed 
both  to  God  and  his  master,  v.  8,  9.  [1.]  He  would 

not  wrong  his  master,  nor  do  such  an  ii  l  eparable 
injury  to  his  honour.  He  considers,  and  ui  ges  it, 
how  kind  his  master  had  been  to  him,  what  a  confi¬ 
dence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  in  how  many  instan¬ 
ces  he  had  befriended  him;  for  which  he  abhorred 
the  thought  of  making  such  an  ungrateful  return. 
Note,  We  are  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as  justice 
and  gratitude,  not  in  any  thing  to  injure  those  that 
have  a  good  opinion  of  us,  and  place  a  trust  in  us, 
how  secretly  soever  it  may  be  done.  See  how  he 
argues,  (i>.  9.)  “  There  is  none  greater  in  this  house 
than  I,  therefore  I  will  not  do  it.”  Note,  '1  hose 
that  are  great,  instead  of  being  proud  of  their  great¬ 
ness,  should  use  it  as  an  argument  against  sin;  “Is 
there  none  greater  than  I?  Then  I  will  scorn  to  do 
a  wicked  thing;  it  is  below  me  to  serve  a  base  lust; 

I  will  not  disparage  myself  so  much.”  [2.]  He 
would  not  offend  his  God.  This  is  the  chief  argu¬ 
ment  with  which  he  strengthens  his  aversion  to  the 
sin.  How  can  I  do  this?  not  only,  How  shall  I?  or 
How  dare  I?  but  How  can  I?  Id jiossumus,  quod 
jure  jiossumus — JVe  can  do  that  which  we  can  do 
lawfully.  It  is  good  to  shut  out  sin  with  the  stron¬ 
gest  bar,  even  that  of  an  impossibility.  He  that  is 
born  of  God  cannot  sin,  1  John  3.  9. 

Three  arguments  Joseph  urges  upon  himself. 
First,  he  considers,  who  he  was,  that  was  tempted. 

others  may  perhaps  take  their  liberty,  but  I 
cannot.  I  that  am  an  Israelite  in  covenant  with 
God,  that  profess  religion,  and  relation  to  him :  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.”  Secondly, 
What  the  sin  was  to  which  he  was  tempted;  this 
great  wickedness.  Others  might  look  upon  it  as  a 
small  matter,  a  peccadillo,  a  trick  of  youth;  but  Jo¬ 
seph  had  another  idea  of  it.  In  general,  when  at 
any  time  we  are  tempted  to  sin,  we  must  consider 
the  great  wickedness  there  is  in  it;  let  sin  a] fear 
sin,  (Rom.  7. 13. )  call  it  by  its  own  name,  and  never 
go  about  to  lessen  it.  Particularly,  let  the  sin  of 
uncleanness  always  be  looked  upon  as  great  wick¬ 
edness,  as  an  exceeding  sinful  sin,  that  wars  against 
the  soul  as  much  as  any  other.  Thirdly,  Against 
whom  he  was  tempted  to  sin,  against  God ;  “Not 
only  how  shall  I  do  it,  and  sin  against  my  master, 
my  mistress,  myself,  my  own  body  and  soul;  but 
against  God?”  Note,  Gracious  souls  look  upon 
this  as  the  worst  thing  in  sin,  that  it  is  against  God, 
against  his  nature  and  his  dominion,  against  his  love 
and  his  design.  They  that  love  God,  for  this  rea¬ 
son  hate  sin. 

(2.)  By  steadfastness  of  resolution.  The  grace 
of  God  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  temptation,  by 
avoiding  the  tempter.  [1.]  He  hearkened  not  to 
her,  so  much  as  to  be  with  her,  v.  10.  Note,  Those 
that  would  be  kept  from  harm,  must  keep  them¬ 
selves  out  of  harm’s  way:  Avoid  it,  jiass  not  by  it. 
Nay,  [2.]  When  she  laid  hold  on  him,  he  left  his 
garment  inker  hand,  v.  12.  He  would  not  stay  so 
much  as  to  parley  with  the  temptation,  but  flew  out 
from  it  with  the  utmost  abhorrence;  he  left  his  gar¬ 
ment,  as  one  escaping  for  his  life.  Note,  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  lose  a  good  coat  than  a  good  conscience. 

1 3.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  saw 
that  he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand, 
and  was  fled  forth,  14.  That  she  called 
unto  the  men  of  her  house,  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying,  See,  he  hath  brought  in  an 
Hebrew  unto  us  to  mock  us :  he  came  in 
unto  me  to  lie  witli  me,  and  1  cried  with  a 
loud  voice :  1 5.  And  it  came  to  pass, 


when  he  heard  that  I  lifted  up  my-  voice  and 
cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  with  me,  anci 
fled,  and  got  him  out.  16.  And  she  laid 
up  his  garment  by  her,  until  his  lord  came 
home.  17.  And  she  spake  unto  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  words,  saying,  The  He¬ 
brew  servant,  which  thou  hast  brought  unto 
Us,  came  in  unto  me  to  mock  me :  1 8. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice 
and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  with  me, 
and  fled  out. 

Joseph’s  mistress,  having  tried  in  vain  to  make 
him  a  criminal,  now  endeavours  to  represent  him 
as  one;  so  to  be  avenged  on  him  for  his  virtue. 
Now  was  her  love  turned  into  the  utmost  rage  and 
malice,  and  she  pretends  she  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  him,  whom  a  while  ago  she  could  not  en¬ 
dure  out  of  her  sight.  Chaste  and  holy  love  will 
continue,  though  slighted;  but  sinful  love,  like 
Amnon’s  to  Tamar,  is  easily  changed  into  sinful 
hatred.  « 

1.  She  accused  him  to  his  fellow  servants,  (v. 
13..  15.}  and  gave  him  a  bad  name  among  them. 
Probably,  they  envied  him  his  interest  in  their 
master’s  favour,  and  his  authority  in  the  house;  and 
perhaps  found  themselves  aggrieved,  sometimes  by 
his  fidelity,  which  prevented  their  purloining;  and 
therefore  they  were  glad  to  hear  any  thing  that 
might  tend  to  his  disgrace,  and,  if  there  was  room 
for  it,  incensed  their  mistress  yet  more  against  him. 
Observe,  When  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  she 
does  not  call  him  her  husband,  or  her  lord,  but  only 
he;  for  she  had  forgotten  the  covenant  ot  her  God, 
that  was  between  them.  Thus  the  adulteress 
(Prov.  7.  19.)  calls  her  husband  the  good  man. 
Note,  Innocence  itself  cannot  secure  a  man’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Not  every  one  that  keeps  a  good  conscience, 
can  keep  a  good  name. 

2.  She  accused  him  to  his  master,  who  had  pow- 
!  er  in  his  hand  to  punish  him,  which  his  fellow  ser¬ 
vants  had  not,  v.  17,  18.  Observe,  1.  What  an  im¬ 
probable  story  she  tells;  producing  his  garments  as 
an  evidence  that  he  had  offered  violence  to  her, 
which  was  a  plain  indication  that  she  had  offered 
violence  to  him.  Note,  Those  that  have  broken 
the  bonds  of  modesty,  will  never  be  held  by  the 
bonds  of  truth.  No  marvel  that  she  who  had  im¬ 
pudence  enough  to  say,  Lie  with  me,  had  front 
enough  to  say,  “He  would  have  lien  with  me.” 
Had  the  lie  been  told  to  conceal  her  own  crime,  it 
had  been  bad  enough,  yet  in  some  degree,  excusa¬ 
ble;  but  it  was  told,  to  be  avenged  upon  his  virtue; 
a  most  malicious  lie.  And  yet,  2.  She  manages  it 
so  as  to  incense  her  husband  against  him;  reflecting 
upon  him  for  bringing  this  Hebrew  servant  among 
them,  perhaps,  at  first  against  her  mind,  because 
he  was  a  Hebrew.  Note,  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the 
best  of  men  to  be  falsely  accused  of  the  worst  of 
crimes  by  those  who  themselves  are  the  worst  of 
criminals.  As  this  matter  here  was  represented, 
one  would  have  thought  chaste  Joseph  a  very  bad 
man,  and  his  wanton  mistress  a  vij-tuous  woman;  it 
is  well  that  there  is  a  day  of  discovery  coming,  in 
which  all  shall  appear  in  their  true  characters. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Joseph’s  coat  was 
made  use  of  as  a  false  witness  concerning  him ;  his 
father  had  been  deceived  by  it  before,  now  his 
master. 

19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  mas¬ 
ter  heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she 
|  spake  unto  him,  saying,  after  this  manner 
'■  did  thy  servant  to  me ;  that  his  wrath  was 
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kindled.  20.  And  Joseph’s  master  took  I 
him,  and  put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place 
where  the  king’s  prisoners  were  bound : 
and  he  was  there  in  the  prison.  21.  But 
the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  showed 
him  mercy,  and  gave  him  favour  in  the  I 
sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  22.  And 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  committed  to  Jo¬ 
seph’s  hand  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in 
the  prison  ;  and  whatsoever  they  did  there, 
he  was  the  doer  of  it.  23.  The  keeper  of 
the  prison  looked  not  to  any  thing  that  was 
under  his  hand ;  because  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  that  which  he  did,  the  Lord 
made  it  to  prosper. 

Here  is, 

1.  Joseph  wronged  by  his  master.  He  believed 
the  accusation,  and  either  Joseph  durst  not  make 
his  defence  by  telling  the  truth,  as  it  would  reflect 
too  much  upon  his  mistress,  or,  his  master  would 
not  hear  it,  or  would  not  believe  it,  and  there  is  no 
remedy,  he  is  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  v.  19,  20.  God  restrained  his  wrath,  else  he 
had  put  him  to  death;  and  that  wrath  which  im¬ 
prisoned  him,  God  made  to  turn  to  his  praise;  in 
order  to  which,  Providence  so  disposed,  that  he  ! 
should  be  shut  up  among  the  king’s  prisoners,  the 
state-prisoners.  Potiphar,  it  is  likely,  chose  that 
prison,  because  it  was  the  worst;  for  there  the  irons 
entered  into  the  soul,  (Ps.  105.  18.)  but  God  de¬ 
signed  to  pave  the  way  to  his  enlargement.  He 
was  committed  to  the  king’s  prison,  that  from 
thence  he  might  be  preferred  to  the  king’s  person. 
Note,  Many  an  action  of  false  imprisonment  will, 
in  the  great  day,  be  found  to  lie  against  the  enemies  ; 
and  persecutors  of  God’s  people.  Our  Lord  Jesus, 
like  Joseph  here,  was  bound,  and  numbered  with 
the  transgressors. 

2.  Joseph  owned  and  righted  by  his  God,  who  is, 

and  will  be,  the  just  and  powerful  Patron  of  op¬ 
pressed  innocence.  Joseph  was  at  a  distance  from 
all  his  friends  and  relations,  had  not  them  with  him 
to  comfort  him,  or  to  minister  to  him,  or  to  mediate 
for  him;  but  the  Lord  was  with  Jose/ih,  and  showed 
him  mercy,  v.  21.  Note,  (1.)  God  despises  not  his 
prisoners,  Ps.  69.  33.  No  gates  or  bars  can  shut 
out  his  gracious  presence  from  his  people;  for  he 
has  promised  that  he  will  never  leave  them.  (2.) 
Those  that  have  a  good  conscience  in  a  prison, 
have  a  good  God  there.  Integrity  and  uprightness 
qualify  us  for  the  divine  favour,  wherever  we  are. 
Joseph  is  not  long  a  prisoner,  before  he  becomes  a 
little  ruler  even  in  the  prison;  which  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted,  under  God,  [1.]  To  the  keeper’s  favour. 
God  gave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of 
the  prison.  Note,  God  can  raise  up  friends  for  his 
people,  even  there  where  they  little  expect  to  find 
them,  and  can  make  them  to  be  pitied  even  of  those 
that  carry  them  captive,  Ps.  106.  46.  [2.]  To  Jo¬ 

seph’s  fitness  for  business.  The  keeper  saw  that 
God  was  with  him,  and  that  every  thing  prospered 
under  his  hand;  and  therefore  intrusted  him  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  prison,  v.  22, 
23.  Note,  Wisdom  and  virtue  will  shine  in  the 
narrowest  spheres.  A  good  man  will  do  good 
wherever  he  is,  and  will  be  a  blessing  even  in  bonds 
and  banishments;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not 
bound  or  banished,  witness  St.  Paul,  Phil.  1.  12.  13. 

CHAP.  XL. 

In  this  chapter,  things  are  working,  though  slowly,  toward 

Joseph’s  advancement.  I.  Two  of  Pharaoh’s  servants 

are  committed  lo  prison,  and  there  to  Joseph’s  care,  and 


so  become  witnesses  of  his  extraordinarjaeonduct  v. 
1  •  -4.  II.  They  dreamed  each  of  them  a  dream,  which 
Joseph  interpreted,  (v.  5. .  19.)  and  the  event  verified  the 
interpretation,  (v  20.  .22.)  and  so  they  became  witness¬ 
es  of  his  extraordinary  skill.  III.  Josepn  recommends 
his  case  to  one  of  them,  whose  preferment  he  foresaw, 
(v.  14,  15.)  but  in  vain,  v.  23. 

1.  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things, 
that  the  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
and  his  baker  had  offended  their  lord  the 
king  of  Egypt.  2.  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth 
against  two  of  his  officers,  against  the  chief 
of  the  butlers,  and  against  the  chief  of  the 
bakers.  3.  And  he  put  them  in  ward  in 
the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  into 
the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  was 
bound.  4.  And  the  captain  of  the  guard 
charged  Joseph  with  them,  and  he  served 
them  :  and  they  continued  a  season  in  ward. 

We  should  not  have  had  this  story  of  Pharaoh’s 
butler  and  baker  recorded  in  Scripture,  if  it  had  not 
been  serviceable  to  Joseph’s  preferment.  The 
world  stands  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  and  is 
governed  for  its  good.  Observe,  1.  Two  of  the 
great  officers  of  Pharaoh’s  court  having  offended 
the  king,  are  committed  to  prison,  hfote,  High 
places  are  slippery  places;  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  the  favour  of  princes.  Those  that  make 
God’s  favour  their  happiness,  and  his  service  their 
business,  will  find  him  a  better  master  than  Pha¬ 
raoh  was,  and  not  so  extreme  to  mark  what  they 
do  amiss.  Many  conjectures  there  are  concerning 
the  offence  of  these  servants  of  Pharaoh;  some 
make  it  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  take  away  Ins 
life,  others  no  more  than  the  casual  lighting  of  a 
fly  into  his  cup,  and  a  little  sand  into  his  bread. 
Whatever  it  was.  Providence  by  this  means  brought 
them  into  the  prison  where  Joseph  was.  2.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  himself,  who  was  Potiphar, 
charged  Joseph  with  them,  (y.  4.)  which  intimates 
that  he  began  now  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and 
perhaps  to  be  convinced  of  his  innocence,  though 
he  durst  not  release  him,  for  fear  of  disobliging  his 
wife.  John  Baptist  must  lose  his  head,  to  please 
Herodias. 

5.  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of 
them,  each  man  his  dream  in  one  night, 
each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  which  ivere  bound  in  the 
prison.  6.  And  Joseph  came  in  unto^them 
in  the  morning,  and  looked  upon  them,  and, 
behold,  they  were  sad.  7.  And  he  asked 
Pharaoh’s  officers  that  were  with  him  in  the 
ward  of  his  lord’s  house,  saying,  Wherefore 
look  ye  so  sadly  to-day?  8.  And  they  said 
unto  him,  We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  is  no  interpreter  of  it.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them,  Do  not  interpretations  belong 
to  God  ?  Tell  me  them,  1  pray  you.  9. 
And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  said  to  him,  in  my  dream,  behold, 
a  vine  was  before  me;  10.  And  in  the 
vine  were  three  branches ;  and  it  was  as 
though  it  budded,  and  her  blossoms  shot 
forth ;  and  the  clusters  thereof  brought  forth 
ripe  grapes :  11.  And  Pharaoh’s  cup  was 
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in  my  hand :  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh’s  cup,  and  I 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh’s  hand.  12. 
And  Joseph  said  unto  him.  This  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it:  The  three  branches  are 
three  days:  13.  Yet  within  three  days 
shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine  head,  and  restore 
thee  unto  thy  place :  and  thou  shalt  deliver 
Pharaoh’s  cup  into  his  hand,  after  the  for¬ 
mer  manner  when  thou  wast  his  butler.  1 4. 
But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with 
thee,  and  show  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto 
me,  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  bring  me  out  of  this  house  :  1 5. 

For  indeed  I  was  stolen  awray  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews :  and  here  also  have  1 
done  nothing,  that  they  should  put  me  into 
the  dungeon.  16.  When  the  chief  baker 
saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he 
said  unto  Joseph,  1  also  teas  in  my  dream, 
and,  behold,  I  had  three  white  baskets  on 
my  head:  17.  And  in  the  uppermost  bas¬ 
ket  there  was  of  all  manner  of  bake-meats 
for  Pharaoh;  and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out 
of  the  basket  upon  my  head.  18.  And  Jo¬ 
seph  answered,  and  said,  This  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  thereof:  The  three  baskets  are 
three  days :  1 9.  Yet  within  three  days  shall 
Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and 
shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds 
shall  eat  thy  flesh  from  off  thee. 

Observe, 

I.  The  special  providence  of  God,  which  filled 
the  heads  of  these  two  prisoners  with  unusual 
dreams,  such  as  made  extraordinary  impressions 
upon  them,  and  earned  with  them  evidences  of  a 
divine  original,  both  in  one  night  Note,  God  has 
immediate  access  to  the  spirits  of  men,  which  he 
can  make  serviceable  to  his  own  purposes  whenever 
he  pleases,  quite  beyond  the  intention  of  those  con¬ 
cerned.  To  him  all  hearts  are  open,  and  anciently 
he  spake  not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  others, 
in  dreams.  Job  33.  15.  Things  to  come  were  thus 
foretold,  but  very  obscurely. 

Observe, 

II.  The  impression  which  was  made  upon  these 
prisoners  by  their  dreams;  ( v .  6.)  they  were  sad. 
It  wasTot  the  prison  that  made  them  sad,  (they 
were  pretty  well  used  to  that,  and  perhaps  lived 
jovially  there,)  but  the  dream.  Note,  God  has 
more  ways  than  one  to  sadden  the  spirits  of  those 
that  are  to  be  made  sad.  Those  sinners  that  are 
hardy  enough  under  outward  troubles,  and  will  not 
yield  to  them,  yet  God  can  find  out  a  way  to  punish; 
he  can  take  off  their  wheels,  by  wounding  their 
spirits,  and  laying  loads  upon  them. 

Observe, 

Joseph’s  great  tenderness  and  compassion  toward 
them.  He  inquired  with  concern,  Wherefore  look 
ye  sadly  to  day ?  v.  7.  Joseph  was  their  keeper, 
and  in  that  office  he  was  mild.  Note,  It  becomes  us 
to  take  cognizance  of  tbe  sorrows  even  of  those  that 
are  under  our  check.  Joseph  was  their  companion 
in  tribulation,  he  was  now  a  prisoner  with  them, 
and  had  been  a  dreamer  too.  Note,  Communion  in 
sufferings  helps  to  work  compassion  toward  those 
that  do  suffer.  Let  us  learn  hence,  1.  To  concern 
ourselves  in  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  others,  and  ! 


to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  sadness  of  our 
brethren’s  countenances;  we  should  be  often  cor. 
sidering  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  Eccl.  4.  1.  It 
is  some  relief  to  those  that  are  in  trouble,  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  2.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
our  own  sorrow.  “Wherefore  do  I  look  so  sadly? 
Is  there  a  reason?  Is  it  a  good  reason?  Is  there  not 
a  reason  for  comfort  sufficient  to  bidance  it,  what¬ 
ever  it  is?  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul?” 

Observe, 

IV.  The  dreams  themselves,  and  the  interpreta¬ 

tion  of  them.  That  which  troubled  these  prisoners, 
was,  that  being  confined,  they  could  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  diviners  of  Egypt  who  pretended  to 
interpret  dreams;  there  is  no  interpreter  here  in  the 
prison,  v.  8.  Note,  There  are  interpreters,  which 
those  that  are  in  prison  and  sorrow,  should  wish  to 
have  with  them,  to  instruct  them  in  the  meaning 
and  design  of  Providence;  (Elihu  alludes  to  such, 
when  he  says.  If  there  be  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand,  to  show  unto  man  his  upright' 
ness.  Job.  33.  23,  24.)  interpreters  to  guide  their 
consciences,  not  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Joseph, 
hereupon,  directed  them  which  way  to  look,  Do  not 
interpretations  belong  to  God!  He  means  the  God 
whom  he  worshipped,  to  the  knowledge  of  whom 
he  endeavours  hereby  to  lead  them.  Note,  1.  It  is 
God’s  prerogative  to  foretell  things  to  come,  Isa. 
46.  10.  2.  He  must  therefore  have  the  praise  of  all 

the  gifts  of  foresight  which  men  have  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Joseph  premises  a  caveat  against 
his  own  praise,  and  is  careful  to  transmit  the  glory 
to  God,  as  Daniel,  ch.  2.  30.  Joseph  suggests,  “If 
interpretations  belong  to  God,  he  is  a  free  Agent, 
and  may  communicate  the  power  to  whom  he  plea¬ 
ses,  and  therefore  tell  me  your  dreams.” 

Now,  (1.)  the  chief  butler’s  dream  was  a  happy 
presage  of  his  enlargement,  and  re-advancement, 
within  three  days;  and  so  Joseph  explained  it  to 
him,  v.  12,  13.  Probably  it  had  been  usual  with 
him  to  press  the  full  ripe  grapes  immediately  into 
Pharaoh’s  cup,  the  simplicity  of  that  age  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  modern  arts  of  making  the 
wine  fine.  Observe,  Joseph  foretold  the  chief  but¬ 
ler’s  deliverance,  but  he  did  not  foresee  his  own. 
He  had  long  before  dreamt  of  his  own  honour,  and 
the  obeisance  which  his  brethren  should  do  to  him, 
with  the  remembrance  of  which  he  must  now  sup¬ 
port  himself,  without  any  new  or  fresh  discoveries. 
The  visions  that  are  for  the  comfort  of  God’s  saints, 
are  for  a  great  while  to  come,  and  relate  to  things 
that  are  very  far  off,  while  the  foresights  of  others, 
like  this  recorded  here,  look  but  three  days  before 
them. 

(2.)  The  chief  baker’s  dream  portended  his  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  v.  18,  19.  The  happy  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  other’s  dream  encouraged  him  to 
relate  his.  Thus  hypocrites,  when  they  hear  good 
things  promised  to  good  Christians,  would  put  in  foi 
a  share,  though  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  was  not  Joseph’s  fault  that  he  brought  him 
no  better  tidings:  ministers  are  but  interpreters, 
they  cannot  maJke  the  thing  otherwise  than  it  is;  if 
therefore  they  deal  faithfully,  and  their  message 
prove  unpleasing,  it  is  not  their  fault.  Bad  dreams 
cannot  expect  a  good  interpretation. 

Observe, 

V.  The  improvement  Joseph  made  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  get  a  friend  at  court,  -v.  14,  15.  He 
modestly  bespoke  the  favour  of  the  chief  butler, 
whose  preferment  he  foretold;  But  think  on  me, 
when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.  Though  the  respect 
paid  to  Joseph,  made  the  prison  as  easy  to  him  as  a 
prison  could  be,  yet  none  can  blame  him  for  being 
desirous  of  liberty.  See  here,  1.  What  a  modest 
representaticn  he  makes  of  his  own  case,  v.  15. 
He  does  not  reflect  upon  his  brethren  that  sold 
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him,  he  only  says,  1  was  stolen  out  of  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  is,  unjustly  sent  away  thence,  no 
matter  where  the  fault  was.  Nor  does  he  reflect 
on  the  wrong  done  him  in  this  imprisonment  by  his 
mistress  that  was  his  prosecutrix,  and  his  master 
that  was  his  judge;  but  mildly  avers  his  own  inno¬ 
cence:  Here  have  I  done  nothing,  that  they  should 
fiut  me  into  the  dungeon.  Note,  When  we  are 
called  to  vindicate  ourselves,  we  should  carefully 
avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  speaking  ill  of  others. 
Let  us  be  content  to  prove  ourselves  innocent,  and 
not  be  fond  of  upbraiding  others  with  their  guilt. 
2.  What  a  modest  request  he  makes  to  the  chief 
butler:  “Only,  think  on  me.  Pray,  dome  a  kind¬ 
ness,  if  it  lie  in  your  way.”  And  his  particular  pe¬ 
tition  is,  Bring  me  out  of  this  house.  He  does  not 
say,  “Bring  me  into  Pharaoh’s  house,  get  me  a 
place  at  court.”  No,  he  begs  for  enlargement,  not 
preferment.  Note,  Providence  sometimes  designs 
the  greatest  honours  for  those  that  least  covet  or 
expect  them. 

2.0.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day,  which 
was  Pharaoh’s  birth-day,  that  he  made  a 
feast  unto  all  his  servants  :  and  he  lifted  up 
the  head  of  the  chief  butler  and  of  the  chief 
baker  among  his  servants.  21.  And  he  re¬ 
stored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership 
again  ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh’s 
hand  :  22.  But  he  hanged  the  chief  baker; 

as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them.  23. 
Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Jo¬ 
seph,  but  forgat  him. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  verifying  of  Joseph’s  interpretation  of  the 
dreams,  on  the  very  day  prefixed.  The  chief  but¬ 
ler  and  baker  were  both  advanced,  one  to  his  office, 
the  other  to  the  gallows,  and  both  at  the  three  days’ 
end.  Note,  Very  great  changes,  both  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  for  the  worse,  often  happen  in  a  very  little 
time;  so  sudden  are  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of 
nature.  The  occasion  of  giving  judgment  severally 
upon  their  case,  was,  the  solemnizing  of  Pharaoh’s 
birth  day,  on  which,  all  his  servants  being  obliged 
by  custom  to  attend  him,  these  two  came  to  be  in¬ 
quired  after,  and  the  cause  of  their  commitment 
looked  into.  The  solemnizing  of  the  birth-days  of 
Princes  has  been  an  ancient  piece  of  respect  done 
them;  and  if  it  be  not  abused,  as  Jeroboam’s  was, 
(Hos.  7.  5.)  and  Herod’s,  (Mark  6.  21.)  is  a  usage 
innocent  enough:  and  we  may  all  profitably  take  no¬ 
tice  of  our  birth-days,  with  thankfulnes  for  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  our  birth,  sorrow  for  the  sinfulness  of  it,  and 
an  expectation  of  the  day  of  our  death  as  better 
than  the  day  of  our  birth. "  On  Pharaoh’s  birth-dav, 
he  lifted  up’the  head  of  those  two  prisoners,  that  is, 
arraigned  and  tried  them,  (when  Naboth  was  tried) 
he  was  set  on  high  among  the  people,  1  Kings  21.  9. 
and  he  restored  the  chief  butler,  and  hanged  the  chief 
baker.  If  the  butler  was  innocent,  and  the  baker 
guiltv,  we  must  own  the  equity  of  Providence  in 
clearing  up  the  innocence  of  the  innocent,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  sin  of  the  guilty  to  find  him  out.  If  either 
both  were  equally  innocent,  or  equally  guilty,  it  is 
an  instance  of  the  arbitrariness  of  such  great  princes 
as  pride  themselves  in  that  power  which  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  set  up  for,  (Dan.  5.  19.  whom  he  would,  he 
slew,  and  whom  he  would,  he  kept  alive,)  forgetting 
that  there  is  a  higher  than  they,  to  whom  they  are 
accountable. 

2.  The  disappointing  of  Joseph’s  expectation  from 

the  chief  butler;  he  remembered  not  Joseph,  but  for¬ 
gat  him,  v.  23.  (1.)  See  here  an  instance  of  base 

ingratitude;  Joseph  had  deserved  well  at  his  hands, 


had  ministered  unto  him,  sympathized  with  him, 
helped  him  to  a  favourable  interpretation  of  his 
dream,  had  recommended  himself  to  him  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  person  upon  all  accounts;  and  yet  he  for¬ 
gat  him.  We  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  in  this 
world  we  have  hatred  shown  us  for  our  love,  and 
slights  for  our  respects.  (2.)  See  how  apt  those 
that  are  themselves  at  ease,  are  to  forget  others  in 
distress.  Perhaps  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  story,  that 
the  prophet  speaks  of  those  that  drink  wine  in  bowls, 
and  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph, 
Amos  6.  6.  Let  us  learn  hence  to  cease  from  man. 
Joseph  perhaps  depended  too  much  upon  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  chief  butler,  and  promised  himself  too 
much  from  him;  he  learned  by  his  disappointment 
to  trust  in  God  only.  We  cannot  expect  too  little 
from  man,  nor  too  much  from  God. 

Some  observe  the  resemblance  between  Joseph 
and  Christ  in  this  story.  Joseph’s  fellow-sufferers 
were  like  the  two  thieves  that  were  crucified  with 
Christ;  the  one  saved,  the  other  condemned.  (It  is 
Dr.  Lightfoot’s  remark,  from  Mr.  Broughton.)  One 
of  these,  when  Joseph  said  to  him.  Remember 
me,  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  forgat  him;  but 
one  of  those,  when  he  said  to  Christ,  Rem  ember  me 
when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  We  justly  blame  the  chief  butler’s  ingratitude 
to  Joseph,  yet  we  conduct  ourselves  much  more  dis¬ 
ingenuously  toward  the  Lord  Jesus.  Joseph  had  but 
foretold  the  chief  butler’s  enlargement,  but  Christ 
wrought  out  our’s,  mediated  with  the  King  of  kings 
for  us;  yet  we  forget  him,  though  often  reminded  of 
him,  though  we  have  promised  never  to  forget  him: 
thus  ill  do  we  requite  him,  like  foolish  people  and 
unwise. 

CHAP.  XLI. 

Two  things  Providence  is  here  bringing  about.  I.  The  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Joseph.  II.  The  maintenance  of  Jacob  and 
his  family  in  a  time  of  famine  ;  for  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
run  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
children  of  men  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  whose  hearts 
are  upright  with  him.  In  order  to  these,  here  is,  1.  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  dreams,  v.  1  . .  S.  2.  The  recommendation  of  Jo¬ 
seph  to  him  for  an  interpreter,  v.  9 . .  13.  3.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  dreams,  and  the  prediction  of  seven  years  plen¬ 
ty,  and  seven  years’  famine  in  Egypt,  with  the  prudent 
advice  given  to  Pharaoh  thereupon,  v.  14  . .  36.  4.  The 
preferment  of  Joseph  to  a  place  of  the  highest  power  and 
trust  in  Egypt,  v.  37  . .  45.  5.  The  accomplislunent  of 

Joseph’s  prediction,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  trust,  v.  46 . .  57. 

1.  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
A.  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh  dream¬ 
ed,  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  river.  2. 
And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  well-favoured  kine,  and  fat-fleshed ; 
and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  3.  And,  be¬ 
hold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them 
out  of  the  river,  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed ; 
and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon  the  brink 
of  the  river.  4.  And  the  ill-favoured  and 
lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well- 
favoured  and  fat  kine.  So  Pharaoh  awoke.. 
5.  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second 
time  :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  came 
up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good.  6.  And, 
behold,  seven  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the 
east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them.  7.  And 
the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  rank 
and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and, 
behold,  it  was  a  dream.  8.  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  morning,  that  his  spirit  was  Iron- 
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bled;  and  he  sent  and  called  for  all  the  ma¬ 
gicians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men, 
thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream; 
but  there  teas  none  that  could  interpret  them 
unto  Pharaoh. 

Observe, 

1.  The  delay  of  Joseph’s  enlargement;  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  two  full  years,  (t>.  1.)  so  long  he  wait¬ 
ed,  after  he  had  intrusted  the  chief  butler  with  his 
case,  and  began  to  have  some  prospect  of  relief. 
Note,  We  have  need  of  patience,  not  only  bearing, 
but  waiting,  patience.  Joseph  lay  in  prison  until  the 
time  that  his  word  came,  Ps.  105.  19.  There  is  a 
time  set  for  the  deliverance  of  God’s  people;  that 
time  will  come,  though  it  Seem  to  tarry;  and  when 
it  comes,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  the  best  time, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  wait  for  it,  (Hab.  2.  3.) 
and  not  think  two  full  years  too  long  to  continue  wait¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  means  of  Joseph’s  enlargement,  which  were 
Pharaoh’s  dreams,  here  related.  If  we  were  to  look 
upon  them  as  ordinary  dreams,  we  might  observe 
from  them  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  a  roving, 
working,  fancy;  how  it  represents  to  itself  tame 
cows  as  beasts  of  prey,  nay,  more  ravenous  than  any, 
eating  up  those  of  their  own  kind;  and  ears  of  com 
devouring  one  another.  Surely  in  the  multitude  of 
dreams,  nay,  even  in  one  dream,  there  are  divers  va¬ 
nities,  Ec.cl.  5.  7.  Now  that  God  no  longer  speaks 
to  us  in  that  way,  I  think  it  is  no  matter  how  little  we 
either  heed  them  or  tell  them.*  Foolish  dreams  re¬ 
lated  can  make  no  better  than  foolish  talk.  But 
these  dreams  which  Pharaoh  dreamed,  carried  their 
own  evidence  with  them,  that  they  were  sent  of 
God;  and  therefore  when  he  awoke,  his  spirit  was 
troubled,  v.  8.  It  cannot  but  put  us  into  a  concern, 
to  receive  any  extraordinary  message  from  heaven, 
because  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  any  good  tidings  from  thence. 
His  magicians  were  puzzled,  the  rules  of  their  art 
failed  them;  these  dreams  of  Pharaoh  it  seems,  did 
not  fall  within  the  compass  of  them,  so  that  they 
could  not  offer  at  the  interpretation  of  them.  This 
was  to  make  Joseph’s  performance  by  the  spirit  of  God 
the  more  admirable.  Human  reason,  prudence,  and 
foresight,  mustbenon-plussed,  that  divine  revelation 
may  appear  the  more  glorious  in  the  contrivance  of 
our  redemption,  1.  Cor.  2.  13,  14.  Compare  with 
this  story,  Dan.  2.  27. — 4.  7. — 5.  8.  Joseph’s  own 
dreams  were  the  occasion  of  his  troubles,  and  now 
Pharaoh’s  dreams  were  the  occasion  of  his  enlarge¬ 
ment 

9.  Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh,  saying,  I  do  remember  my  faults  this 
day.  10.  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of 
the  guard’s  house,  both  me  and  the  chief  ba¬ 
ker.  1 1.  And  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one 
night,  I  and  he ;  we  dreamed  each  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream. 
12.  And  there  was  there  with  us  a  young 
man,  an  Hebrew,  servant  to  the  captain  of 
die  guard  ;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  inter- 
reted  to  us  our  dreams ;  to  each  man  ac- 

*  Yet,  since  our  dreams  are  materially  affected  by  all  our  moral 
habits,  and  particularly  by  the  previous  tone  of  our  passions,  and 
6ince  they  often  bear  away  the  mind  into  scenes,  which,  though  they 
may  never  occur  in  actual  life,  supply  a  decisive  test  of  character; 
we  may  occasionally  derive  from  them  impor  ant  suggestions  as  it 
•espects  health,  i  urity,  in'eg  ity,  discretion,  and  the  government  of 
he  heart  in  general.  Our  author  himself  intimates  to  the  same  pur¬ 
port  in  his  note  on  ch.  31.  29.  See  Beattie’s  Essays. — Ed. 


cording  to  his  dream  he  did  interpret.  13 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  interpreted  to  us, 
so  it  was  ;  me  he  restored  unto  mine  office, 
and  him  he  hanged.  14.  Then  Pharaoh 
sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they  brought 
him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon  :  and  he  sha¬ 
ved  himself,  and  changed  his  raiment,  and 
came  in  unto  Pharaoh.  15.  And  Pharaoh 
said  unto  Joseph,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it :  and  I 
have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  un¬ 
derstand  a  dream  to  interpret  it.  1 6.  And 
Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying,  /'  is  not 
in  me  :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of 
peace. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  recommending  of  Joseph  to  Pharaoh  lor 
an  interpreter.  The  chief  butler  did  it  more  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Pharaoh,  to  oblige  him,  than  in  gratitude 
to  Joseph,  or  in  compassion  for  his  case.  He  makes 
a  fair  confession,  (v.  9.)  “I  remember  my  faults 
this  day,  in  forgetting  Joseph.  ”  Note,  It  is  best  to 
remember  our  duty,  and  to  do  it  in  its  time;  but  if  we 
have  neglected  that,  it  is  next  best  to  remember 
our  faults,  and  repent  of  them,  and  do  our  duty  at 
last:  better  late  than  never.  Some  think  he  means 
his  faults  against  Pharaoh,  for  which  he  was  impri¬ 
soned;  and  then  he  would  insinuate  that  though 
Pharaoh  had  forgiven  him,  he  had  not  forgiven  him¬ 
self.  The  story  he  had  to  tell,  was,  in  short.  That 
there  was  an  obscure  young  man  in  the  king’s  prison, 
who  had  very  properly  interpreted  his  dream,  and 
theY.hief  baker’s  (the  event  corresponding  in  each 
with  the  interpretation,)  and  that  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  king  his  master  for  an  interpreter. 
Note,  God’s  time  for  the  enlargement  of  his  people 
will  appear  at  last  to  be  the  fittest  time.  If  the 
chief  butler  had  at  first  used  his  interest  for  Joseph’s 
enlargement,  and  had  obtained  it,  it  is  probable  that, 
upon  his  release,  he  would  have  gone  back  to  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  again,  which  he  spake  of  so 
feelingly,  [ch.  40.  15. )  and  then  he  had  neither  been 
so  blessed  himself,  nor  such  a  blessing  to  his  family, 
as  afterwards  he  proved.  But  staying  two  years 
longer,  and  coming  out  now  upon  this  occasion,  at 
last,  to  interpret  the  king’s  dreams,  way  was  made 
for  his  very  great  preferment.  Those  that  patient¬ 
ly  wait  for  God,  shall  be  paid  for  their  waiting,  not 
only  principal  but  interest,  Lam.  3.  26. 

2.  The  introducing  of  Joseph  to  Pharaoh.  The 
king’s  business  required  haste;  Joseph  is  sent  for  out 
of  the  dungeon  with  all  speed;  Pharaoh’s  order  dis¬ 
charged  him,  both  from  his  imprisonment,  and  from 
his  servitude,  and  made  him  a  candidate  for  some  of 
the  highest  trusts  at  court.  The  king  can  scarcely 
allow  him  time,  but  that  decency  required  it,  to 
shave  himself,  and  to  change  his  raiment,  v.  14.  It 
is  done  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  Joseph  is 
brought  in,  perhaps  almost  as  much  surprised  as  Pe¬ 
ter  was.  Acts  12.  9.  So  suddenly  is  his  captivity 
brought  back,  that  he  is  as  one  that  dreams,  Ps.  126. 
1.  Pharaoh  immediately,  without  inquiring  who  or 
whence  he  was,  tells  him  his  business,  that  he  expect¬ 
ed  he  should  interpret  his  dream,  v.  15.  To  which 
Joseph  makes  him  a  very  modest  decent  reply,  [v. 
16.)  in  which,  (1.)  He  gives  honour  to  God;  “  It  is 
not  in  me,  God  must  give  it.”  Note,  Great  gifts 
then  appear  most  graceful  and  illustrious,  when 
those  that  have  them,  use  them  humbly,  and  take 
not  the  praise  of  them  to  themselves,  but  give  it  to 
God.  To  such  God  gives  more  grace.  (2.)  He 
shows  respect  to  Pharaoh,  and  hearty  good  will  to 
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him  and  his  government,  in  supposing  that  the  intei 
pretation  would  be  an  answer  ot  peace.  Note,  Those 
that  consult  God’s  oracles,  may  expect  an  answer  of 
eace.  If  Joseph  be  made  the  interpreter  hope  the  , 
est. 

17.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  In 
my  dream,  behold,  1  stood  upon  the  bank  ot 
the  river.  1 8.  And,  behold,  there  came  up 
out  of  the  river  seven  .kine,  fat-fleshed  and 
well-favoured  ;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow. 
19.  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up 
after  them,  poor,  and  very  ill-favoured,  and 
lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  badness.  20.  And  the 
lean  and  the  ill-favoured  kine  did  eat  up  the 
first  seven  fat  kine.  21.  And  when  they  had 
eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known  that 
they  had  eaten  them  ;  but  they  were  still  ill- 
favoured,  as  at  the  beginning.  So  I  awoke. 
22.  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold, 
seven  ears  came  up  in  one  stalk,  full  and 
good.  23.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  wither¬ 
ed,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind, 
sprung  up  after  them.  24.  And  the  thin 
ears  devoured  the  seven  good  ears :  and  I 
told  this  unto  the  magicians ;  but  there  was 
none  that  could  declare  it  to  me.  25.  And 
Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  dream  of 
Pharaoh  is  one :  God  hath  showed  Pharaoh 
what  he  is  about  to  do.  2G.  The  seven 
good  kine  are  seven  years;  and  the  seven 
good  ears  are  seven  years  :  the  dream  is  one. 

27.  And  the  seven  thin  and  ill-favoured  kine 
that  came  up  after  them,  are  seven  years  ; 
and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the 
east  wind,  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine. 

28.  This  is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  Pharaoh  ;  What  God  is  about  to  do, 
he  showeth  unto  Pharaoh.  29.  Behold, 
there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  30.  And 
there  shall  arise  after  them  seven  years  of 
famine ;  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  famine 
shall  consume  the  land.  31.  And  the  plen¬ 
ty  shall  not  be  known  in  the  land  by  reason 
of  that  famine  following ;  for  it  shall  be  very 

rievous.  32.  And  for  that  the  dream  was 
oubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because 
the  thing  is  established  by  God,  and  God 
will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass. 

Here, 

I.  Pharaoh  relates  his  dream.  He  dreamt  that 
he  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  and  saw 
the  kine,  both  the  fat  ones,  and  the  lean  ones,  come 
out  of  the  river.  For  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  no 
rain,  as  appears,  Zech.  14.  18,  but  the  plenty  of 
the  year  depended  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  about  one  certain  time  of  the  year  that 
it  overflowed.  If  it  rose  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits, 
there  was  plenty;  if  to  twelve  or  thirteen  only,  or 
under,  there  was  scarcity.  See  how  many  ways 
Providence  has  of  dispensing  its  gifts;  yet  what¬ 


ever  the  second  causes  are,  our  dependence  is 
still  the  same  upon  the  First  Cause,  who  makes 
every  creature  that  to  us,  that  it  is,  be  it  rain  or 
river. 

II.  Joseph  interprets  his  dream,  and  tells  him 
that  it  signified  seven  years  of  plenty  now  immedi¬ 
ately  to  ensue,  which  should  be  succeeded  by  as 
many  years  of  famine. 

3.  The  two  dreams  signify  the  same  thing,  but 
the  repetition  was  to  denote  the  certainty,  the  near¬ 
ness,  and  the  importance,  of  the  event,  v.  32. 
Thus  has  God  often  showed  the  immutability  of 
his  counsel  by  two  immutable  things,  Heb.  6.  17,  18. 
The  covenant  is  sealed  with  two  sacraments;  and 
in  the  one  of  them  there  are  both  bread  and  wine, 
wherein  the  dream  is  one,  and  yet  it  is  doubled,  for 
the  thing  is  certain. 

2.  Yet  the  two  dreams  had  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  two  things  wherein  we  most  experience  plen¬ 
ty  and  scarcity,  namely,  grass  and  corn.  The 
plenty  and  scarcity  of  grass  for  the  cattle  were  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  fat  kine  and  the  lean  ones;  the  plenty 
and  scarcity  of  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  by  the 
full  ears  and  the  thin  ones. 

3.  See  what  changes  the  comforts  of  this  life  are 
subject  to.  After  great  plenty,  may  come  great 
scarcity;  how  strong  soever  we  may  think  our 
mountain  stands,  if  God  speak  the  word,  it  will 
soon  be  moved.  W e  cannot  be  sure  that  to-mor¬ 
row  shall  be  as  this  day,  next  year  as  this,  and  much 
more  abundant,  Isa.  36.  12.  We  must  learn  how 
to  want,  as  well  as  how  to  abound. 

4.  See  the  goodness  of  God,  in  sending  the  seven 
years  of  plenty  before  those  of  famine,  that  provi¬ 
sion  might  be  made  accordingly.  Thus  he  sets  the 
one  over  against  the  other,  Eccl.  7.  14.  With  what 
wonderful  wisdom  has  Providence,  that  great 
House- Keeper,  ordered  the  affairs  of  this  numerous 
family  from  the  beginning  hitherto!  Great  variety 
of  seasons  there  have  been,  and  the  produce  of  the 
earth  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less;  yet, 
take  one  time  with  another,  wh  it  was  miraculous 
concerning  the  manna,  is  ordinarily  verified  in  the 
common  course  of  Providence,  He  that  gathers 
much,  has  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathers  little, 
has  no  lack,  Exod.  16.  18. 

5.  See  the  perishing  nature  of  our  worldly  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  great  increase  of  the  years  of  plenty 
was  quite  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  years  of  fa¬ 
mine;  and  the  overplus  of  it,  which  seemed  very 
much,  yet  did  but  just  serve  to  keep  men  alive,  v. 
29 . .  31.  Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats, 
but  God  shall  destroy  both  it  and  them,  1  Cor.  6. 
13.  There  is  bread  which  endures  to  everlasting 
life,  which  shall  not  be  forgotten,  and  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  labour  for,  John  6.  27.  They  that 
make  the  things  of  this  world  their  good  things, 
will  find  but  little  pleasure  in  remembering  that 
they  have  received  them,  Luke  16.  25. 

6.  Observe,  God  revealed  this  beforehand  to 
Pharaoh,  who,  as  king  of  Egypt,  was  to  be  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  country,  and  to  make  prudent  provision 
for  them.  Magistrates  are  called  shepherds ,  whose 
care  it  must  be,  not  only  to  role,  but  to  feed. 

33.  Now  therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a 
man  discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  Egypt.  34.  Let  Pharaoh  do  this, 
and  let  him  appoint  officers  over  the  land, 
and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous  years.  35. 
And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of  those 
good  years  that  come,  and  lay  up  corn  under 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep  food 
in  the  cities.  36.  And  that  food  shall  be  for 
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store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of 
famine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt; 
that  the  land  perish  not  through  the  family. 

37.  And  the  thing  was  -good  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 

38.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants, 

Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  God  is  ?  39.  And  Pha¬ 

raoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  showed  thee  all  this;  there  is  none  so  dis¬ 
creet  and  wise  as  thou  art.  40.  Thou  shalt 
be  over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy 
word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled :  only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  41. 
And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  1  have 
set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  42. 
And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph’s  hand,  and 
arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and 

ut  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck  ;  43.  And 

e  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before  him, 
Bow  the  knee :  and  he  made  him  ruler  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  44.  And  Pharaoh 
said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without 
thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  45.  And  Pharaoh 
called  Joseph’s  name  Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Poti-pherah  priest  of  On.  And  Jo¬ 
seph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  good  advice  that  Joseph  gave  to  Pharaoh, 

which  was,  1.  That  in  the  years  of  plenty  he 
should  lay  up  for  the  years  of  famine;  buy  up  corn 
when  it  was  cheap,  that  he  might  both  enrich  him¬ 
self,  and  supply  the  country,  when  it  would  be  dear 
and  scarce.  Note,  (1.)  Fair  warning  should  always 
be  followed  with  good  counsel.  Therefore  the  pru¬ 
dent  man  foresees  the  evil,  that  he  may  hide  him¬ 
self.  God  has  in  his  word  told  us  of  a  day  of  trial 
and  exigence  before  us,  when  we  shall  need  all  the 
grace  we  can  get,  and  all  little  enough,  “Now, 
therefore,  provide  accordingly.”  (2.)  Times  of 
gathering  must  be  diligently  improved,  because  there 
will  come  a  time  of  spending.  Let  us  go  to  the  ant, 
and  learn  of  her  this  wisdom,  Prov.  6.  6 . .  8.  2. 

Because  that  which  is  every  body’s  work,  common¬ 
ly  proves  nobody’s  work;  he  advises  Pharaoh  to 
appoint  officers  who  should  make  it  their  business, 
and  to  pitch  upon  some  one  person  to  preside  in  the 
affair,  v.  33.  Probably,  if  Joseph  had  not  ad\  ised 
this,  it  had  not  been  done;  Pharaoh’s  counsellors 
could  no  more  improve  the  dream,  than  his  magi¬ 
cians  interpret  it;  therefore,  it  is  said  of  him,  (Ps. 
105.  22.)  that  he  taught  the  senators  wisdom. 
Hence,  we  may  justly  infer,  with  Solomon,  (Eccl. 
4.  13.)  Better  is  a  floor  and  a  wise  child,  than  jan 
old  and  foolish  king. 

II.  The  great  honour  that  Pharaoh  did  to  Joseph. 

1.  He  gave  him  an  honourable  testimony;  He  is 

a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is;  and  that  puts 
a  great  excellency  upon  any  man;  such  men  ought 
to  be  valued,  v.  38.  He  is  a  nonsuch  for  prudence, 
There  is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art,  v.  29. 
Now  he  is  abundantly  recompensed  for  the  disgrace 
that  had  been  done  him;  and  his  righteousness  is 
as  the  morning-light,  Ps.  37.  6. 


2.  He  puts  him  into  an  honourable  office;  not  only 
employed  him  to  buy  up  corn,  but  made  him  prime 
minister  of  state,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people 
be  ruled  or  armed,  as  some  read  it,  and  then  it  be¬ 
speaks  him  General  of  the  forces.  His  commission 
was  very  ample,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt;  (y.  41.)  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up 
his  hand  or  foot;  ( v .  44.)  all  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom  must  pass  through  his  hand.  Nay,  ( y .  40.) 
only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou. 
Note,  It  is  the  wisdom  of  princes  to  prefer  those, 
and  the  happiness  of  people  to  have  those  preferred, 
to  places  of  power  and  trust,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  is.  It  is  probable,  that  there  were  those  about 
the  court  who  opposed  Joseph’s  preferment,  which 
occasioned  Pharaoh  so  often  to  repeat  the  grant, 
and  with  that  solemn  sanction,  ( v .  44.)  I  am  Pha¬ 
raoh.  When  the  proposal  was  made  that  there 
should  be  a  com-master-general  nominated,  it  is 
said,  ( v .  37.)  Pharaoh’’ s  servants  were  all  pleased 
with  the  motion,  each  hoping  for  the  place;  but 
when  Pharaoh  said  to  them,  “Joseph  shall  be  the 
man,”  we  do  not  read  that  they  made  him  any  an¬ 
swer,  being  uneasy  at  it,  and  acquiescing,  only  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  help  it.  Joseph  had  enemies, 
no  doubt,  archers  that  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him, 
ch.  49.  23.  as  Daniel,  ch.  6.  4. 

3.  He  put  upon  him  all  the  marks  of  honour  ima¬ 
ginable,  to  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect  of  the  people,  as  the  king’s  favourite,  and  one 
whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  (1.)  He  gave  him 
his  own  ring,  as  a  ratification  of  his  commission, 
and  in  token  of  peculiar  favour;  or  it  was  like  deli¬ 
vering  him  the  great  seal.  (2.)  He  put  fine  clothes 
upon  him,  instead  of  his  prison-garments.  For 
they  that  are  in  king’s  palaces  must  wear  soft  cloth¬ 
ing;  he  that,  in  the  morning,  was  dragging  his  fet¬ 
ters  of  iron,  before  night,  was  adorned  with  a  chain 
of  gold.  (3.)  He  made  him  ride  in  the  second  cha¬ 
riot,  next  his  own,  and  ordered  all  to  do  obeisance 
to  him:  “  Bow  the  knee,  as  to  Pharaoh  himself.” 
(4.)  He  gave  him  a  new  name,  to  show  his  autho¬ 
rity  over  him,  and  yet  such  a  name  as  bespoke  the 
value  he  had  for  him,  Zaphnath-paaneah — A  re- 
vealer  of  secrets.  (5. )  He  married  him  honourably 
to  a  prince’s  daughter.  Where  God  had  been  libe¬ 
ral  in  giving  wisdom  and  other  merits,  Pharaoh 
was  not  sparing  in  conferring  honours.  Now  this 
preferment  of  Joseph  was,  [1.]  An  abundant  re¬ 
compense  for  his  innocent  and  patient  suffering,  a 
lasting  instance  of  the  equity  and  goodness  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  an  encouragement  to  all  good  people  to 
trust  in  a  good  God.  [2.  ]  It  was  typical  of  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  Christ,  that  great  Revealer  of  secrets, 
(John  1.  18.)  or,  as  some  translate  Joseph’s  new 
name,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  brightest 
glories  of  the  upper  world  are  put  upon  him,  the 
highest  trust  lodged  in  his  hand,  and  all  power 
given  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  Ga¬ 
therer,  Keeper,  and  Disposer,  of  all  the  stores  of 
divine  grace,  and  Chief  Ruler  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  men.  The  work  of  ministers  is  to  cry 
before  him,  “  Bow  the  knee;  kiss  the  Son.” 

46.  And  Joseph  teas  thirty  years  old 
when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt :  and  Joseph  went  out  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  47.  And  in  the  seven 
plenteous  years  the  earth  brought  forth  by 
handfuls.  48.  And  he  gathered  up  all  the 
food  of  the  seven  years,  which  were  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the 
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cities  •  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was 
round  about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the 
same.  49.  And  Joseph  gathered  corn  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left 
numbering ;  for  it  was  without  number. 
50.  And  unto  Joseph  were  born  two  sons 
before  the  years  of  famine  came,  which 
Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  priest 
of  On  bare  unto  him.  51.  And'  Joseph 
called  the  name  of  the  first-born  Manasseh  ; 
For  God,  said  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all 
my  toil,  and  all  my  father’s  house.  52. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  called  he 
Ephraim  :  For  God  hath  caused  me  to  be 
fruitful  in  tire  land  of  my  affliction.  53. 
And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness,  that 
was  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended.  54. 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to 
come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said:  and 
the  dearth  was  in  all  lands ;  but  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread.  55.  And 
when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished, 
the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread  :  and 
Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go 
unto  Joseph  ;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  56. 
And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth :  and  Joseph  opened  all  the  store¬ 
houses,  and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and 
the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
57.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  for  to  buy  corn ;  because  that  the 
famine  was  so  sore  in  all  lands. 

Observe  here, 

I.  The  building  of  Joseph’s  family  in  the  birth  of 
two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  v.  50. .  52.  In 
the  names  he  gave  them  he  owned  the  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  giving  this  happy  turn  to  his  affairs.  1. 
He  was  made  to  forget  his  misery ,  Job  11.  16.  We 
should  bear  our  afflictions  when  they  are  present, 
as  those  that  know  not  but  Providence  may  so  out¬ 
weigh  them  by  after-comforts,  as  that  we  may  even 
forget  them  when  they  are  past.  But  could  he  be 
so  unnatural  as  to  forget  all  his  father’s  house?  He 
means  the  unkindness  he  received  from  his  breth¬ 
ren,  or  perhaps  the  wealth  and  honour  he  expect¬ 
ed  from  his  father,  with  the  birth-right.  The  robes 
which  he  now  wore,  made  him  forget  the  coat  of 
divers  colours  which  he  wore  in  his  father’s  house. 
2.  He  was  made  fruitful  in  the  land  of  his  afflic¬ 
tion;  it  had  been  the  land  of  his  affliction,  and  in 
some  sense  it  was  still  so,  for  it  was  not  Canaan, 
the  land  of  promise.  His  distance  from  his  father 
was  still  his  affliction.  Note,  Light  is  sometimes 
sown  for  the  righteous  in  a  barren  and  unlikely  soil; 
and  yet  if  God  sow  it,  and  water  it,  it  will  come  up 
again.  The  afflictions  of  the  saints  promote  their 
fruitfulness.  Efihraim  signifies  Fruitfulness,  and 
Manasseh,  Forgetfulness,  for  these  two  often  go  to- 

ether;  when  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  he  forgat  God 
is  Maker. 

II.  The  accomplishment  of  Joseph’s  predictions; 
Pharaoh  had  great  confidence  in  the  troth  of  them, 
perhaps  finding  in  his  own  mind,  beyond  what  an¬ 
other  person  could,  an  exact  correspondence  between 
them  and  his  dreams  as  between  the  key  and  the 
lock;  and  the  event  showed  that  he  was  not  deceiv¬ 
ed.  The  seven  plenteous  years  came,  (v.  47.)  and 
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at  length,  they  were  ended,  v.  53.  Note,  we  ought 
to  foresee  the  approaching  period  of  the  days  both 
of  our  prosperity  and  of  our  opportunity;  and  there¬ 
fore  must  not  be  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
prosperity,  nor  slothful  in  the  improvement  of  our 
opportunity;  years  of  plenty  will  end,  therefore, 
W  hat  thy  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it;  and  gather  in  gath¬ 
ering  time.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night,  (Isa.  21.  12.)  the  plenty,  and  also  the  famine. 
The  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come ,  v.  54. 
See  what  changes  of  conditions  we  are  liable  to  in 
this  world,  and  what  need  we  have  to  be  joyful  in  a 
day  of  prosperity,  and  in  a  day  of  advers.ty  to  con¬ 
sider,  Eccl.  7.  14.  This  famine,  it  seems,  was  not 
only  in  Egypt,  but  in  other  lands,  in  all  lands,  that 
is,  all  the  neighbouring  countries ;  fruitful  lands  are 
soon  turned  into  barrenness  for  the  iniquity  of  them 
that  dwell  therein,  Ps.  107.  34.  It  is  here  said,  that 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread;  meaning,  pro¬ 
bably,  not  that  only  which  Joseph  had  bought  up  for 
the  King,  but  that  which  private  persons,  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  upon  the  public  notice  of  this  predic¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  common  prudence, 
had  laid  up. 

III.  The  performance  of  Joseph’s  trust;  he  was 
found  faithful  to  it,  as  a  steward  ought  to  be.  1.  He 
was  diligent  in  laying  up,  while  the  plenty  lasted,  v. 
48,  49.  He  that  thus  gathers,  is  a  wise  son.  2.  He 
was  prudent  and  careful  in  giving  out,  when  the  fa¬ 
mine  came,  and  kept  the  markets  low  by  furnishing 
them  at  reasonable  rates  out  of  his  stores.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  distress  cried  to  Pharaoh,  as  that  woman  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  6.  26.)  Help,  my  lord , 
O  king:  he  sent  them  to  his  treasurer.  Go  to  Josef ih. 
Thus  God  in  the  gospel  directs  those  that  apply 
themselves  to  him  for  mercy  and  grace,  to  go  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells;  and,  What 
he  saith  to  you,  do.  Joseph,  no  doubt,  with  wisdom 
and  justice  fixed  the  price  of  the  corn  he  sold,  so  that 
Pharaoh,  whose  money  had  bought  it  up,  might 
have  a  reasonable  profit,  and  yet  the  country  might 
not  be  oppressed,  nor  advantage  taken  of  their  pre¬ 
vailing  necessity;  while  he  that  withholdeth  com , 
when  it  is  dear,  in  hopes  it  will  yet  grow  dearer, 
though  people  perish  for  want  of  it,  has  many  a 
curse  for  so  doing,  (and  it  is  not  a  curse  causeless,  ) 
blessings  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  thus  sell- 
eth  it,  Prov.  11.  26.  And  let  the  price  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  that  golden  rule  of  justice,  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

We  had  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  fulfilling  of  the 
dreams  which  Josepn  had  interpreted:  in  this  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters,  we  have  the  fulfilling  of  the  dreams 
which  Joseph  himself  had  dreamed,  that  his  father’s  family 
should  do  obeisance  to  him,  The  story  is  very  largely 
and  particularly  related  of  what  passed  between  Josepn 
and  his  brethren,  not  only  because  it  is  an  entertaining 
story,  and,  probably,  was  much  talked  of,  both  among 
the  Israelites  and  among  the  Egyptians,  but  because  it 
is  very  instructive,  and  it  gave  occasion  for  the  removal 
of  Jacob’s  family  into  Egypt,  on  which  so  many  great 
events  afterward  depended.  We  have,  in  this  chapter, 
1.  The  humble  application  of  Jacob’s  sons  to  Josepn,  to 
buy  corn,  v.  1  .  .  6.  II.  The  fright  Joseph  put  them  into, 
for  their  trial,  v.  7 .  .  20.  III.  The  conviction  they  were 
now  under  of  their  sin  concerning  Joseph  long  before, 
v.  21 .  .  24.  IV.  Their  return  to  Canaan  with  corn,  an« 
the  great  distress  their  good  fath^  was  in,  upon  hearing 
the  account  of  their  expedition,  v.  25  . .  38. 

1.  "^TOW  when  Jacob  saw  that  there  was 
_IX!  corn  in  Egypt,  Jacob  said  unto  his 

sons,  Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another  ? 

2.  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  corn  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither, 
and  buy  for  us  from  thence ;  that  we  may 
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live,  and  not  die.  3.  And  Joseph’s  ten 
brethren  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt.. 
4.  But  Beniamin,  Joseph’s  brother,  Jacob 
sent  not  with  his  brethren  ;  for  lie  said,  Best 
peradventure  mischief  befall  him.  5.  And 
the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  corn  among 
those  that  came:  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  6.  And  Joseph  was  the 
governor  over  the  land,  and  he  it  was  that 
sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land:  and  .Jo¬ 
seph’s  brethren  came,  and  bowed  down 
themselves  before  him  with  their  faces  to  the 
earth. 

Though  Jacob’s  sons  were  all  married,  and  had 
families  of  their  own,  yet,  it  should  seem,  they 
were  still  incorporated  in  one  society,  under  the 
conduct  and  presidency  of  their  father  Jacob. 

We  have  here, 

I.  The  orders  he  gave  them  to  go  and  buy  corn 
in  Egypt,  i>.  1,  2.  Observe,  1.  The  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  observable  that 
all  the  three  Patriarchs,  to  whom  Canaan  was  the 
land  of  promise,  met  with  famine  in  that  land; 
which  was  not  only  to  try  their  faith,  whether  they 
could  trust  God,  though  he  should  slay  them,  though 
he  should  starve  them,  but  tpt  teach  them  to  seek 
the  better  country,  that  is,  the’ heavenly,  Heb.  11. 
14.  .  16.  We  have  need  of  something  to  wean  us 
from  this  world,  and  make  us  long  for  abetter.  2. 
Still  when  there  was  famine  in  Canaan,  there  was 
corn  in  Egypt.  Thus  Providence  orders  it,  that 
one  place  should  be  a  succour  and  supply  to  another; 
for  we  are  all  brethren.  The  Egyptians,  the  seed 
of  the  accursed  Ham,  have  plenty,  when  God’s  bless¬ 
ed  Israel  want.  Thus  God,  in  dispensing  common 
favours,  often  crosses  hands;  yet  observe,  the  plenty 
Egypt  now  had,  was  owing,  under  God,  to  Joseph’s 
prudence  and  care:  if  his  brethren  had  not  sold  him 
into  Egypt,  but  respected  him  according  to  his  me¬ 
rits,  who  knows  but  he  might  have  done  the  same 
thing  for  Jacob’s  family,  which  now  he  had  done  for 
Pharaoh,  and  the  Egyptians  might  then  have  come 
to  them  to  buy  corn;  but  those  who  drive  away  from 
among  them  wise  and  good  men,  know  not  what  they 
do.  3.  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt; 
he  saw  the  corn  that  his  neighbours  had  brought 
there  and  bn  tight  home.  It  is  a  spur  to  exertion, 
to  see  where  supplies  are  to  be  had,  and  to  see  oth¬ 
ers  supplied.  Shall  others  get  food  for  their  souls, 
and  shall  we  starve  while  it  is  to  be  had?  4.  He  re¬ 
proved  his  sons  for  delaying  to  provide  corn  for  their 
families,  Wh y  do  ye  took  one  upon  another?  Note, 
When  we  are  in  trouble  and  want,  it  is  folly  for  us 
to  stand  looking  upon  one  another,  that  is,  to  stand 
desponding  and  despairing,  as  if  there  were  no  hope, 
no  help;  to  stand  disputing  either  which  shall  have 
the  honour  of  going  first,  or  which  shall  have  the 
safety  of  coming  last;  to  stand  deliberating  and  de¬ 
bating  what  we  shall  do,  and  doing  nothing;  to  stand 
dreaming  under  a  spirit  of  slumber,  as  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  to  stand  delaying,  as  if  we  had 
time  to  command.  Let  it  never  be  said,  “  We  left 
that  to  be  done  to-i^orrow,  which  we  could  as  well 
have  done  to-day.  ”  5.  He  quickened  them  to  go  to 
Egypt,  Get  you  down  thither.  Masters  of  families 
must  not  only  pray  for  daily  bread  for  their  families, 
and  food  convenient,  but  must  lay  out  themselves 
with  care  and  industry  to  provide  it. 

11.  Their  obedience  to  these  orders,  v.  3,  They 
went  down  to  buy  com;  they  did  not  send  their  ser¬ 
vants,  but  very  prudently  went  themselves  to  lay  out 
their  own  money.  Let  none  think  themselves  too  great 
or  too  good  to  take  pains.  Masters  of  families  should 


sec  with  their  own  eyes,  and  take  heed  of  leaving 
too  much  to  servants.  Only  Benjamin  went  not 
with  them,  for  he  was  his  father’s  darling.  To 
Egypt  they  came,  among  others,  and  having  a  con¬ 
siderable  cargo  of  corn  to  buy,  they  were  brought 
before  Joseph  himself,  who,  probably,  expected 
they  would  come;  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
courtesy,  they  bowed  down  themselves  before  him, 
v.  6.  Now  their  empty  sheaves  did  obeisance  to 
his  full  ones.  Compare  this  with  Isa.  60.  14.  and 
Rev.  3.  # 

7.  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he 
knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto 
them,  and  spake  roughly  unto  them  ;  and  he 
said  unto  them,  "Whence  come  ye  ?  And 
they  said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy 
food.  8.  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren, 
but  they  knew  not  him.  9.  And  Joseph  re¬ 
membered  the  dreams  which  lie  dreamed 
of  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  spies ; 
to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come.  10.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay, 
ray  lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants 
come.  11.  We  are  all  one  man’s  sons ;  we 
are  true  men ;  thy  servants  are  no  spies. 

12.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Nay,  but  to  see 
the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  13. 
And  they  said,  Thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  ol  one  man  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  ;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this 
day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not.  14. 
And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  That  is  it  that 
1  spake  unto  you,  saying,  Ye  are  spies.  15. 
Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved :  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except 
your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  16. 
Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your 
brother,  and  ye  shall  be  kept  in  prison,  that 
your  words  may  be  proved,  whether  there 
he  any  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies.  1 7.  And  he 
put  them  altogether  into  ward  three  days. 

18.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third 
day,  This  do,  and  live  \for  1  fear  God.  19. 
if  ye  he  true  men ,  let  one  of  your  brethren 
be  bound  in  the  house  of  your  prison  :  go  ye, 
carry  corn  for  the  famine  of  your  houses : 

20.  But  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me ;  so  shall  your  words  be  verified,  and  ye 
shall  not  die.  And  they  did  so. 

We  may  well  wonder  that  Joseph  during  the  20 
years  that  he  had  now  been  in  Egypt,  especially 
during  the  last  7  years  that  he  had  been  in  power 
there,  never  sent  to  his  father  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  circumstances;  nay  it  is  strange  that  he  who  so 
often  went  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  ( ch . 

41.  45,  46.)  never  made  an  excursion  to  Canaan,  to 
visit  his  aged  father,  when  he  was  in  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  that  lay  next  to  Canaan;  perhaps  it  would  * 
not  have  been  above  three  or  four  days  journey  for 
him  in  his  chariot.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that ' 
his  whole  management  of  himself  in  this  affair  was 
by  special  direction  from  Heaven,  that  the  purpose 
of  God  concerning  Jacob  and  his  family  might  be 
accomplished.  When  Joseph’s  brethren  came,  he 
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knew  them  by  many  a  satisfactory  token,  but  they 
knew  not  him,  little  thinking  to  find  him  there,  v. 

8.  He  remembered,  the  dreams,  {v.  9.)  but  they  had 
forgotten  them.  The  laying  up  of  God’s  oracles  in 
our  hearts,  will  be  of  excellent  use  to  us  in  all  our 
conduct.  Joseph  had  an  eye  to  his  dreams  which 
he  knew  to  be  divine,  in  his  carriage  toward  his  J 
brethren,  and  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  j 
them,  and  the  bringing  of  his  brethren  to  repent¬ 
ance  for  their  former  sins;  and  both  those  points  1 
were  gained.  I 

1.  He  showed  himself  very  rigorous  and  harsh  j 
with  them ;  the  very  manner  of  his  speaking,  consi¬ 
dering  the  post  he  was  in,  was  enough  to  frighten 
them;  for  he  spake  roughly  to  them,  v.  7.  He  j 
charged  them  with  bad  designs  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  (y.  9.)  treated  them  as  dangerous  persons, 
Ye  are  spies,  protesting  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  that 
they  were  so,  v.  16.  Some  make  that  an  oath,  oth¬ 
ers  make  it  no  more  than  a  vehement  asseveration, 
like  that,  as  thy  soul  liveth;  however,  it  was  more 
than  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  and  therefore  came  of 
evil.  Note,  Bad  words  are  soon  learned  by  con¬ 
verse  with  those  that  use  them,  but  not  so  soon  un¬ 
learned.  Joseph,  by  being  much  at  court,  got  the 
courtier’s  oath.  By  the  life  of  Pharao h;  perhaps  de¬ 
signed  hereby  to  confirm  his  brethren  in  their 
belief  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  and  not  an  Israelite; 
they  knew  this  was  not  the  language  of  a  son  of 
Abraham;  when  Peter  would  prove  himself  no  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Christ,  he  cursed  and  swore.  Now,  why 
was  Joseph  thus  hard  upon  his  brethren?  We  may 
be  sure  it  was  not  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  that  he 
might  trample  upon  them  now,  who  had  formerly 
trampled  upon  him;  he  was  not  a  man  of  that  tem¬ 
per.  But,  (1.)  It  was  to  enrich  his  own  dreams, 
and  complete  the  accomplishment  of  them.  (2.)  It 
was  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  (3.)  It  was 
to  get  out  of  them  an  account  of  the  state  of  their  | 
family,  which  he  longed  to  know:  they  would  have 
discovered  him,  if  he  had  asked  as  a  friend,  there¬ 
fore  he  asks  as  a  judge.  Not  seeing  his  brother 
Benjamin  with  them,  perhaps  he  began  to  suspect 
that  they  had  made  away  with  him  too,  and  there¬ 
fore  gives  them  occasion  to  speak  of  their  father 
and  brother.  Note,  God  in  his  providence  some¬ 
times  seems  harsh  with  those  he  loves,  and  speaks 
roughly  to  those  whom  he  has  yet  great  mercy  in 
store  for.  .  . 

They,  hereupon,  were  very  submissive;  they 
spake  to  him  with  all  the  respect  imaginable;  JYay, 
my  lord;  ( v .  10. )  a  great  change  since  they  said, 
Behold,  this  dreamer  comes.  They  very  modestly 
deny  the  charge,  We  are  no  spies;  they  tell  him 
their  business,  that  they  came  to  buy  food,  a  justifi¬ 
able  errand,  and  the  same  that  many  strangers  came 
to  Egypt  uphn  at  this  time;  they  undertake  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  themselves  and  their  family ; 
fu.  13. )  that  was  what  he  wanted. 

3.  He  clapped  them  all  up  in  prison  for  three 
days,  v.  17.  Thus  God  deals  with  the  souls  he  de¬ 
signs  for  special  comfort  and  honour;  he  first  hum¬ 
bles  them,  and  terrifies  them,  and  brings  them  un¬ 
der  a  spirit  of  bondage,  and  then  binds  up  their 
wounds  by  the  spirit  of  adoption. 

4,  He  concluded  with  them,  at  last,  that  one  of 
them  should  be  left  as  an  hostage,  and  the  rest 
should  go  home  and  fetch  Benjamin.  It  was  a  very 
encouraging  word  he  said  to  them,  (v.  18.)  I  fear 
God;  as  if  he  had  said,  “You  may  assure  yourselves 
I  will  do  vou  no  wrong;  I  dire  not,  for  I  know  that, 
high  as  I  am,  there  is  one  higher  than  I.”  Note, 
With  those  that  fear  God,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
fair  dealing.  The  fear  of  God  will  be  a  check  upon 
those  that  are  in  power,  to  restrain  them  from  abus¬ 
ing  their  power  to  oppression  and  tyranny;  those 
that  have  no  one  else  to  stand  in  awe  of,  ought  to 


stand  in  awe  of  their  own  consciences.  See  Nch.  5. 
15,  So  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  God . 

21.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in 
that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he 
besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear;  there¬ 
fore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  22.  And 
Reuben  answered  them,  saying,  Spake  1 
not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the 
child  ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  Therefore, 
behold,  also,  his  blood  is  required.  23.  And 
they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  lliem , 
for  he  spake  unto  them  by  an  interpreter. 
24.  And  lie  turned  himself  about  from  them, 
and  wept;  and  returned  to  them  again,  and 
communed  with  them,  and  took  from  them 
Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their  eyes. 
25  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  tneir 
sacks  with  corn,  and  to  restore  every  man’s 
money  into  his  sack,  and  to  give  them  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  way :  and  thus  did  he  unto 
them.  2G.  And  they  laded  their  asses  with 
the  corn,  and  departed  thence.  27.  And  as 
one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass 
provender  in  the  inn,  he  espied  his  money ; 
for,  behold,  it  was  in  his  sack’s  mouth.  28. 
And  he  said  unto  his  brethren,  My  money 
is  restored  ;  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in  my  sack  : 
and  their  heart  failed  them,  and  they  were 
afraid,  saying  one  to  another,  W  hat  is  this 
that  God  hath  done  unto  us  ? 


Here  is, 

I.  The  penitent  reflection  Joseph’s  brethren  made 
upon  the  wrong  they  had  formerly  done  to  him,  v. 
21.  They  talked  the  matter  over  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  not  suspecting  that  Joseph,  whom  they  took 
for  a  native  of  Egypt,  understood  them,  much  less 
that  he  was  the  person  they  spake  of.  1.  They  re¬ 
membered  with  regret  the  barbarous  cruelty  where¬ 
with  they  persecuted  him,  We  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother;  we  do  not  read  that  they 
said  this,  during  their  three  days’  imprisonment; 
but  now  when  the  matter  was  come  to  some  issue, 
and  they  saw  themselves  still  embarrassed,  now 
they  began  to  relent.  Perhaps  Joseph’s  mention 
of  the  fear  of  God,  ( v .  18.)  put  them  upon  consi¬ 
deration,  and  extorted  this  reflection  Now  see 
here,  (1.)  The  office  of  conscience;  it  is  a  remem¬ 
brancer,  to  bring  to  mind  things  long  since  said  and 
done,  to  show  us  wherein  we  have  erred,  though  it 
waslong  ago, as  this  reflection  here  was  above  twenty 
years  after  the  sin  was  committed.  As  time  will  not 
wear  out  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  it  will  not  blot  out  the 
records  of  conscience;  when  the  guilt  of  this  sin  of 
Joseph’s  brethren  was  fresh,  they  made  light  of  it, 
and  sat  down  to  eat  bread;  but  now,  long  afterward, 
their  consciences  reminded  them  of  it.  (2.)  I  he 
benefit  of  afflictions;  they  often  prove  the  happy 
and  effectual  means  of  awakening  conscience  and 
bringing  sin  to  our  remembrance,  Job  1  •  G-  ) 

The  evil  of  guilt  concerning  our  brethren;  ot  ail 
their  sins,  'that  was  it  that  conscience  now  reproach¬ 
ed  them  for;  whenever  we  think  we  have  wrong 
done  us,  we  ought  to  remember  the  wrong  we  have 
dene  to  others,  Ere.  7.  21.  22.  2  Reuben  only  re¬ 

membered  v.  IG  f*  >  t,  that  he  had  been  an  ad  vo¬ 
cate  for  hi:  o  !,•  .  o  hod  de  ne  what  he  could  to 


prevent  th 


did  him,  (v.  22.)  Spake 
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I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the  child? 
Note,  (1.)  It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  sin,  that  it  was 
committed  against  admonitions.  (2.)  When  we 
come  to  share  with  others  in  their  calamities,  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  us,  if  we  have  the  testimony  of  our 
consciences  for  us,  that  we  did  not  share  with  them 
in  their  iniquities,  but,  in  our  places,  witnessed 
against  them.  This  shall  be  our  rejoicing  in  the  day 
of  evil,  and  take  out  the  sting. 

II.  Joseph’s  tenderness  toward  them  upon  this 
occasion.  lie  retired  from  them  to  weep,  v.  24. 
Though  his  reason  directed  that  he  should  still 
carry  himself  as  a  stranger  to  them,  because  they 
were  not  as  yet  humbled  enough;  yet  natural  affec¬ 
tion  could  not  but  work,  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  ten¬ 
der  spirit.  This  represents  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  God  toward  repenting  sinners.  See  Jer.  31.  20. 
Since  I  spake  against  him,  Ido  earnestly  remember 
him  still.  See  Judg.  10.  16. 

III.  The  imprisonment  of  Simeon,  v.  24.  He 
chose  him  for  the  hostage,  probably,  because  he  re¬ 
membered  him  to  have  been  his  most  bitter  enemy, 
or  because  he  observed  him  now  to  be  least  hum¬ 
bled  and  concerned;  he  bound  him  before  their  eyes, 
to  affect  them  all;  or  perhaps  it  is  intimated  that 
though  he  bound  him  with  some  severity  before 
them,  yet  afterward,  when  they  were  gone,  he  took 
off  his  bonds. 

IV.  The  dismission  of  the  rest  of  them.  They 
came  for  corn,  and  corn  they  had;  and  not  only  so, 
but  every  man  had  his  money  restored  in  his  sack’s 
mouth.  Thus  Christ,  our  Joseph,  gives  out  supplies 
without  money  and  without  price.  Therefore  the 
poor  are  invited  to  buy,  Rev.  3.  IT,  18.  This  put 
them  into  great  consternation,  v.  28,  Their  heart 
failed  them,  and  they  were  afraid,  saying  one  to 
another.  What  is  this  that  God  hath  done  to  us?  1. 
It  was  really  a  merciful  event;  for  I  hope  it  will  be 
allowed  they  had  no  wrong  done  to  them,  (when 
they  had  their  money  given  them  back,)  but  a  kind¬ 
ness;  yet  they  were  thus  terrified  by  it.  Note,  (1.) 
Guilty  consciences  are  apt  to  take  good  providences 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  to  put  wrong  constructions  even 
upon  those  things  that  make  for  them.  They  flee 
when  none  pursues.  (2.)  Wealth  sometimes  brings 
as  much  care  along  with  it  as  want  does,  and  more 
too.  If  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  money,  they 
could  not  have  been  worse  frightened  than  they 
were  now,  when  they  found  their  money  in  their 
sacks.  Thus  he  whose  ground  brought  forth  plen¬ 
tifully,  said.  What  shall  I  do?  Luke  12.  17.  2.  Yet, 
in  their  circumstances,  it  was  very  amazing.  They 
knew  that  the  Egyptians  abhorred  a  Hebrew,  ( ch . 
43.  32. )  and  therefore,  since  they  could  not  expect 
to  receive  any  kindness  from  them,  they  concluded 
that  this  was  done  with  a  design  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  them;  the  rather,  because  the  man,  the  lord 
of  the  land,  had  charged  them  as  spies.  Their  own 
consciences  also  were  awake,  and  their  sins  set  in 
order  before  them ;  and  this  puts  them  into  confu¬ 
sion.  Note,  (1. )  When  men’s  spirits  are  sinking, 
everything  helps  to  sink  them.  (2.)  When  the 
events  of  Providence  concerning  us  are  surprising, 
it  is  good  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  God  has  done, 
and  is  doing  with  us,  and  to  consider  the  operation 
of  his  hands. 

29.  And  they  came  unto  Jacob  their  fa¬ 
rther  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him 
all  that  befell  unto  them, saying,  30.  The  man 
who  is  the  lord  of  the  land,  spake  roughly  to 
us,  and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.  31. 
And  we  said  unto  him,  We  are  true  men ; 
we  are  no  spies:  32.  We  be  twelve  bre¬ 
thren,  sons  of  our  father ;  one  is  not,  and 


the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  33.  And  the  man,  the 
lord  of  the  country,  said  unto  us,  hereby 
shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true  men ;  leave 
one  of  your  brethren  here  with  me,  and 
take  food  for  the  famine  of  your  house¬ 
holds,  and  be  gone :  34.  And  bring  your 

youngest  brother  unto  me :  then  shall  1 
know  that  ye  are  no  spies,  but  that  ye  are 
true  men:  so  will  I  deliver  you  your  brother, 
and  ye  shall  traffic  in  the  land.  35.  And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  emptied  their  sacks, 
that,  behold,  every  man’s  bundle  of  money 
was  in  his  sack :  and  when  both  they  and 
their  father  saw  the  bundles  of  money,  they 
were  afraid.  36.  And  Jacob  their  father 
said  unto  them.  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of 
my  children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is 
not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away:  all 
these  things  are  against  me.  27.  And  Reu¬ 
ben  spake  unto  his  father,  saying,  Slay  my 
two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee  :  deliver 
him  into  my  hand,  and  I  will  bring  him  to 
thee  again.  38.  And  he  said,  My  son  shall 
not  go  down  with  you,  for  his  brother  is 
dead,  and  he  is  left  alone :  if  mischief  be¬ 
fall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then 
shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sor¬ 
row  to  the  grave. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  report  which  Jacob’s  sons  made  to  their  fa¬ 
ther,  of  the  great  distress  they  had  been  in  in  Egypt; 
how  they  had  been  suspected,  and  threatened,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Simeon  a  prisoner  there,  till  they 
should  bring  Benjamin  with  them  thither.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  this,  when  they  left  home? 
When  we  go  abroad,  we  should  consider  how  many 
sad  accidents,  that  we  little  think  cf,  may  befall  us 
before  we  return  home.  We  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth,  we  ought  therefore  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  worst. 

2.  The  deep  impression  this  made  upon  the  good 
man.  The  very  bundles  of  money  which  Joseph 
returned,  in  kindness,  to  his  father,  frightened  him; 
(v.  35.)  for  he  concluded  it  was  done  with  some  mis¬ 
chievous  design,  or  perhaps  suspected  his  own  sons 
to  have  committed  some  offence,  and  so  to  have  run 
themselves  into  a  pramunire — a  penahy;  which  is 
intimated  in  what  he  says,  ( v .  36.)  Pie  have  ye  be¬ 
reaved.  He  seems  to  lay  the  fault  upon  them; 
knowing  their  characters,  he  feared  they  had  pro¬ 
voked  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  forcibly  or  frau¬ 
dulently,  brought  home  their  money.  Jacob  is  here 
much  out  of  temper.  (1. )  He  has  very  melancholy 
apprehensions  concerning  the  present  state  of  his 
family;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not;  whereas 
Joseph  was  in  honour,  and  Simeon  in  the  way  to  it 
Note,  We  often  perplex  ourselves  with  our  own 
mistakes,  even  in  matters  of  fact.  True  griefs  maj 
arise  from  false  intelligence  and  suppositions,  2  Sam. 
13.  31.  Jacob  gives  up  Joseph  for  gone,  and  Sime¬ 
on  and  Benjamin  as  being  in  danger;  and  concludes, 
Jill  these  things  are  against  me.  'It  proved  other¬ 
wise,  that  all  these  were  for  him,  were  working  to¬ 
gether  for  his  good,  and  the  good  of  his  family;  yet 
here  he  thinks  them  all  against  him.  Note,  Through 
our  ignorance  or  mistake,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
faith,  we  often  apprehend  that  to  be  against  us, 
which  is  really  for  us.  We  are  afflicted  in  body. 
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estate,  name,  and  relations;  and  we  think  all  these 
things  are  against  us,  whereas  these  aie  rea.ly  work¬ 
ing  for  us  the  weight  of  glory-  (2. )  He  is  at  present,  1 
resolved  hat  Benjamin  shall  net  go  down.  Reuben 
will  undertake  to  bring  him  back  in  safety ;  (v.  87. ) 
not  so  much  as  putting  in,  If  the  Pol'd  will,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  common  disasters  of  travellers;  but  he 
foolishly  bids  Jacob  slay  his  two  sons,  (which  it  is 
likely  he  was  very  proud  of,)  if  he  brought  him  not 
back;  as  if  the  death  of  two  grandsons  could  satisfy 
Jacob  for  the  death  of  a  son.  No,  Jacob’s  present 
thoughts  are,  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you. 
He  plainly  intimates  a  distrust  of  them,  remember¬ 
ing  that  he  never  saw  Joseph  since  he  had  been 
with  them;  therefore,  “  Benjamin  shall  not  go  with 
you,  by  the  way  in  which  you  go;  for  ye  will  bring 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  gruve. 
Note,  It  is  bad  with  a  family,  when  children  con¬ 
duct  themselves  so  ill,  that  their  parents  know  not 
how  to  trust  them. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

Here  the  story  of  Joseph’s  brethren  is  carried  on,  and  very 
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particularly  related.  1.  Their  melancholy  parting  wit 
their  father  Jacob  in  Canaan,  v.  1  .  .  14.  Their  pleasant 
meeting  with  Joseph  in  E^ypt,  v.  lo.  .34.  For,  in  this 
chapter,  nothing  occurs  there,  but  what  was  agreeable 
and  pleasant. 

1.  1  ND  the  famine  teas  sore  in  the  land. 

2.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
had  eaten  up  the  corn  which  they  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  their  father  said  unto 
them,  Go  again,  buy  us  a  little  food.  3. 
And  Judah  spake  unto  him,  saying,  ihe 
man  did  solemnly  protest  unto  us,  say  mg, 
Ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  bro- 
ther  be  with  you.  4.  If  thou  wilt  send  our 
brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down  and  buy 
thee  food:  5.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  send 
him,  we  will  not  go  down :  for  the  man  said 
unto  us,  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  except 
your  brother  be  with  you.  6.  And  Israel 
said,  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me,  as 
to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had  yet  a  bro¬ 
ther?  7.  And  they  said,  The  man  asked 
us  straitly  of  our  state,  and  of  oui  kindred, 
saying,  Is  your  father  yet  alne?  Have  \e 
another  brother?  And  we  told  him  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  tenor  of  these  words :  coukl  we 
certainly  know  that  he  would  sa^,  Bung 
your  brother  down?  8.  And  Judah  said 
unto  Israel  his  father,  Send  the  lad  with  me, 
and  we  will  arise  and  go  ;  that  we  may  live, 
and  not  die,  both  we  and  thou,  and  ^  also 
our  little  ones.  9.  I  will  be  surety  for  him ; 
of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him :  it  1 
bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him  before 
thee,  then  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  evei  . 
10.  For  except  we  had  lingered,  surely 
now  we  had  returned  this  second  time. 

Here  1.  Jacob  urges  his  sons  to  go  and  buy  corn 
in  Egypt,  v.  1,2.  The  famine  cont'nued;  the  com 
they  had  bought,  was  all  spent,  for  it  was  meat  that 
pensheth.  Jacob,  as  a  good  master  of  a  family,  is 
n  care  to  provide  for  those  of  his  own  house,  food 
convenient;  and  shall  not  God  provide  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  household  of  faith  t  Jacob  bids  them 
go  buy  a  little  food;  now,  in  time  of  scarcity,  a  little 
must  suffice,  for  nature  is  content  with  a  little. 


Judah  urges  him  to  consent  that  Benjamin  should  go 
down  with  them,  how  much  soever  it  went  against 
his  feelings  and  previous  determination.  Note,  It 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  duty 
which  children  owe  their  parents,  humbly  and  mo¬ 
destly  to  advise  them,  and,  as  occasion  is,  to  reason 
with  them:  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead,  Hcs. 

2.  2.  (1.)  He  insists  upon  the  absolute  necessity 

they  were  under  of  bringing  Benjamin  with  them; 
which  he,  who  was  a  witness  to  all  that  had  passed 
in  Egypt;  was  a  more  competent  judge  of  than  Ja¬ 
cob  could  be.  Joseph’s  protestation  [y.  3.)  may  be 
alluded  to,  to  show  upon  what  terms  we  must  draw 
nigh  to  God;  unless  we  bring  Christ  along  with  us 
in  the  amis  of  our  faith,  we  cannot  see  the  face  of 
God  with  comfort.  (2.)  He  engages  to  take  all 
possible  care  of  him,  and  to  do  his  utmost  for  his 
safety,  x>.  8,  9.  Judah’s  conscience  had  lately  smit¬ 
ten  him  for  what  he  had  done  a  great  while  ago 
against  Joseph  j  ( ch .  42.  21.)  and  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  repentance,  he  is  ready  to  under¬ 
take,  as  far  as  a  man  could  do  it,  for  Benjamin  s  se¬ 
curity.  He  will  not  only  not  wrong  him,  but  will 
do  all  he  can  to  protect  him.  This  is  restitution, 
as  the  case  will  admit;  when  he  knew  not  how  he 
could  retrieve  Joseph,  he  would  make  seme  amends 
for  the  irreparable  injury  he  had  done  him,  by  dou¬ 
bling  his  care  concerning  Benjamin. 

11.  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto 
them,  If  it  must  be  so  now,  do  this ;  take  of 
die  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels, 
and  carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a  little 
balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh, 
nuts,  and  almonds:  12.  And  take  double 
money  in  your  hand ;  and  the  money  that 
was  brought  again  in  the  mouth  of  your 
sacks,  carry  it  again  in  your  hand ;  perad- 
venture  it.  was  an  oversight*.  13.  Take  also 
your  brother,  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the 
man:  14.  And  God  Almighty  give  you 

mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send 
away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin.  If 
1  be  bereaved  of  my  children ,  I  am  bereaved. 
Observe  here 

I.  Jacob’s  persuadableness.  He  would  be  ruled 
by  reason,  though  they  were  his  inferiors  that  urged 
if.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  the  case;  and,  since 
there  was  no  remedy,  he  consented  to  yield  to  the 
necessity,  (x>.  11.)  “  If  it  must  be  so  now,  take  your 
brother'.  If  no  corn  can  be  had,  but  upon  those 
terms,  we  may  as  well  expose  him  to  the  perils  of 
the  journey,  as  suffer  ourselves  and  families,  and 
Benjamin  among  the  rest,  to  perish  for  want  of 
bread:”  Skin  for  skin,  and  all  that  a  man  has,  even 
a  Benjamin,  the  dearest  of  all,  will  he  give  for  his 
life  No  death  so  dreadful  as  that  by  famine,  Lam. 
4.  9.  Jacob  had  said,  ( ch .  42.  38.)  My  son  shall  not 
go  down;  but  now  he  is  over-persuaded  to  consent. 
Note,  It  is  no  fault,  but  our  wisdom  and  duty,  to 
alter  our  purposes  and  resolutions,  when  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  our  so  doing.  Constancy  is  a  vir¬ 
tue,  but  obstinacy  is  not.  It  is  God’s  prerogative 
not  to  repent,  and  to  make  unchangeable  resolves. 

II.  Jacob’s  prudence  and  justice,  which  appeared 
in  three  things.  1.  He  sent  back  the  money  which 
they  had  found  in  the  sack’s  mouth,  with  this  dis¬ 
creet  construction  of  it,  Peradventure  it  was  an 
oversight.  Note,  Honesty  obliges  us  to  make  res¬ 
titution,  not  only  of  that  which  comes  to  us  by  our 
own  fault,  but  of  that  which  comes  to  us  by  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  others.  Though  we  get  it  by  oversight, 
if  we  keep  it,  when  the  oversight  is  discovered,  it 
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is  kept  by  deceit.  In  the  stating  of  accounts,  errors 
must  be  excepted,  even  those  that  make  for  us,  as 
well  as  those  that  make  against  us.  Jacob’s  words 
furnish  us  with  a  favourable  construction  to  put  up¬ 
on  that  which  we  are  tempted  to  resent  as  an  injury 
and  affront;  pass  it  by,  and  say,  Peradventure  it 
was  an  oversight.  2.  He  sent  double  money,  as 
much  again  as  they  took  the  time  before,  upon  sup¬ 
position  that  the  price  of  corn  might  be  risen;  or, 
that  if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  they  might  pay  a 
ransom  for  Simeon,  or  his  prison-fees?  or,  to  show 
a  generous  spirit,  that  they  might  be  the  more  like¬ 
ly  to  find  generous  treatment  with  the  man,  the  lord 
of  the  land.  3.  He  sent  a  present  of  such  things  as 
the  land  afforded,  and  as  were  scarce  in  Egypt, 
balm  and  honey,  (Jc.  (v.  11.)  the  commodities  that 
Canaan  exported,  ch.  37.  25.  Note,  (1.)  Provi¬ 
dence  dispenses  its  gifts  variously.  Some  countries 
produce  one  commodity,  others  another,  that  com¬ 
merce  may  be  preserved.  (2.)  Honey  and  spice 
will  never  make  up  the  want  ot  bread-corn.  The 
famine  was  sore  in  Canaan,  and  yet  they  had  balm 
and  myrrh,  &c.  We  may  live  well  enough  upon 
plain  food  without  dainties;  but  we  cannot  live  upon 
dainties  without  plain  food.  Let  us  thank  God, 
that  that  which  is  most  needful  and  useful,  is  gen¬ 
erally  most  cheap  and  common.  (3.)  A  gift  in  se¬ 
cret  pacifies  wrath.  Pro.  21.  14.  Jacob’s  sons  were 
unjustly  accused  as  spies,  yet  Jacob  is  willing  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  a  present,  to  pacify  the  accuser. 
Sometimes  we  must  not  think  much  to  buy  peace, 
even  there  where  we  may  justly  demand  it,  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  it  as  our  right. 

III.  Jacob’s  piety  appearing  in  his  prayer,  v.  14, 
God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before'tlie  man!  Ja¬ 
cob  had  formerly  turned  an  angry  brother  into  a 
kind  one  with  a  present  and  a  prayer;  and  here  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  same  tried  method,  and  it 
sped  well.  Note,  Those  that  would  find  mercy 
with  men,  must  seek  it  of  God,  who  has  all  hearts 
in  his  hands,  and  turns  them  as  he  pleases. 

IV.  Jacob’s  patience;  he  concludes  all  with  this, 
“If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  lam  bereaved;  If 

1  must  part  with  them  thus  one  after  another,  I 
must  acquiesce,  and  say.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.”  Note,  It  is  our  wisdom  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  sorest  afflictions,  and  make  the  best  of  them; 
for  there  is  nothing  got  by  striving  with  our  M  tker, 

2  Sam.  15.  25,  26. 

1 5.  And  the  men  took  that  present,  and 
they  took  double  money  in  their  hand,  and 
Benjamin  ;  and  rose  up,  and  went  down  to 
Egypt,  and  stood  before  Joseph.  1 6.  And 
when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he 
said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these 
men  home,,  and  slay,  and  make  ready ;  for 
these  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon.  1 7. 
And  the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade  ;  and  the 
man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph’s  house. 
18.  And  the  men  were  afraid,  because  they 
were  brought  into  Joseph’s  house ;  and  they 
said,  Because  of  the  money  that  was  re¬ 
turned  in  our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are 
we  brought  in ;  that  he  may  seek  occasion 
against  us,  and  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for 
bondmen,  and  our  asses.  19.  And  they 
came  near  to  the  steward  of  Joseph’s  house, 
and  they  communed  with  him  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  20.  And  said,  O  sir,  we  came 
indeed  down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food : 


21.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  came  to 
The  inn,  that  we  opened  our  sacks,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  ever?/  man’s  money  was  in  the  mouth 
of  his  sack,  our  money  in  full  weight :  and 
we  have  brought  it  again  in  our  hand.  22. 
And  other  money  have  we  brought  down  in 
our  hands  to  buy  food :  we  cannot  tell  who 
put  our  money  in  our  sacks.  23.  And  he 
said,  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not :  your  God, 
and  the  God  of  your  father,  hath  given  you 
treasure  in  your  sacks  :  I  had  your  money. 
And  he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them.  24. 
And  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph’s 
house,  and  gave  them  water,  and  they  wash¬ 
ed  their  feet ;  and  he  gave  their  asses  pro- 
vender.  25.  And  they  made  ready  the  pre¬ 
sent  against  Joseph  came  at  noon  :  for  they 
heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there. 

Jacob’s  sons,  having  got  leave  to  take  Benjamin 
with  them,  were  observant  of  the  orders  their  fa¬ 
ther  had  given  them,  and  went  down  the  second 
time  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  If  we  should  ever 
know  what  a  famine  of  the  word  means,  let  us  not 
think  it  much  to  travel  as  far  for  spiritual  food,  as 
they  did  here  for  corporal  food.  Now  here  we 
have  an  account  of  what  passed  between  them  and 
Joseph’s  steward,  who,  some  conjecture  was  in  the 
secret,  and  knew  them  to  be  Joseph’s  brethren, 
and  helped  to  humour  the  thing;  I  rather  think 
not,  because  no  man  must  be  present  when  Joseph 
afterward  made  himself  known  to  them,  ch.  45.  1. 

I.  Joseph’s  steward  has  orders  from  his  master, 
(who  was  busy  selling  corn,  and  receiving  money,) 
to  take  them  to  his  house,  and  make  ready  for  their 
entertainment.  Though  Joseph  saw  Benjamin 
there,  he  .would  not  leave  his  work  at  working¬ 
time,  nor  trust  another  with  it.  Note,  Business 
must  take  place  of  civility  in  its  season.  Our  need¬ 
ful  employments  must  not  be  neglected,  no,  not  to 
pay  respects  to  our  friends. 

II.  Even  this  frightened  them;  ( v .  18.)  They 
were  afraid,  because  they  were  brought  into  Joseph’s 
house.  The  just  challenges  of  their  own  conscien¬ 
ces,  and  Joseph’s  violent  suspicions  cf  them,  for¬ 
bade  them  to  expect  any  favour,  and  suggested  to 
them,  that  this  was  done  with  a  bad  design  upon 
them.  Note,  Those  that  are  guilty  and  timorous, 
are  apt  to  make  the  worst  of  every  thing.  Now 
they  thought  they  should  be  reckoned  with  about 
the  money  in  the  sacks’  mouths,  and  should  be 
charged  as  cheats,  and  men  not  fit  to  be  dealt  with, 
who. had  taken  advantage  of  the  hurry  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  to  carry  off  their  corn  unpaid  for.  They  there¬ 
fore  laid  the  case  before  the  steward,  that  he,  being 
apprised  of  it,  might  stand  between  them  and  dan 
ger.  Herein  they  gave  substantial  proof  of  their 
honesty,  that,  before  they  were  charged  with  tak¬ 
ing  back  their  money,  they  produced  it.  Note,  In¬ 
tegrity  and  uprightness  will  preserve  us,  and  will 
clear  themselves  as  the  light  of  the  morning. 

III.  The  steward  encouraged  them;  (t>.  23.) 
Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not;  though  he  knew  not 
what  his  master  drove  at,  yet,  he  was  aware, 
these  were  men  whom  he  meant  no  harm  to,  while 
he  thus  amused  them;  and  therefore  he  directs 
them  to  look  at  the  Divine  Providence  in  the  return 
of  their  money;  Your  God,  and  the  God  of  your 
father,  has  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks.  Ob¬ 
serve,  1.  Hereby  he  shows  that  he  had  no  suspi¬ 
cion  at  all  of  dishonesty  in  them:  for,  of  what  we 
get  by  deceit,  we  cannot  say,  “God  gives  it  us.” 
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2,  Hereby  he  silences  their  further  inquiry  about  it; 
(i  Ask  not  how  it  came  thither,  Providence  brought 
it  you,  and  let  that  satisfy  you*”  3.  It  appears  b\ 

-  •  ••  i  .  t  maetprN  lnstnir- 


what  ’he  said,  that,  by  his  good  master  s  instruc¬ 
tions,  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  justly  be 
expected  that  those  who  are  servants  in  religious  fa¬ 
milies,  should  take  all  fit  occasions  to  speak  of  God 
and  his  providence  with  reverence  and  seriousness. 
4.  He  directs  them  to  look  up  to  God,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  providence  in  the  good  bargain  they  had. 
We  must  own  ourselves  indebted  to  God,  as  our 
God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  (a  Gcd  in  cove¬ 
nant  with  us  and  them,)  for  all  our  successes  and 
advantages,  and  the  kindnesses  of  our  friends;  tor 
every  creature  is  that  to  us,  and  no  more,  that  Goa 
makes  it  to  be.  The  steward  encouraged  them, 
not  only  in  words  but  in  deeds;  for  he  made  very 
much  of  them  till  his  master  came,  v.  24. 


26.  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they 
brought  him  the  present  which  was  in  their 
hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  themselves 
to  him  to  the  earth.  27.  And  he  asked  them 
of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  youi  tathei 
well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake?  is  he 
yet  alive?  28.  And  they  answered,  L  hy 
servant  our  father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet 
alive.  And  they  bowed  down  their  heads, 
and  made  obeisance.  29.  And  he  lilted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mother’s  son,  and  said,  Is  this  youi  young¬ 
er  brother,  cf  whom  ye  spake  unto  me?  And 
he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
30.  And  Joseph  made  haste ;  for  lus  bow¬ 
els  did  yearn  upon  his  brother:  and  lie  sought 
where  to  weep;  and  he  entered  into  Ins 
chamber,  and  wept  there.  31.  And  he 
washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  retrain¬ 
ed  himself,  and  said.  Set  on  bread.  32. 
And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himseli,  and  toi 
them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians, 
which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves :  be¬ 
cause  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread 
with  the  Hebrews  ;  for  that  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  unto  the  Egyptians.  33.  And  they  sat 
before  him,  the  first-born  according  to  his 
birth-right,  and  the  youngest  according  to 
his  youth:  and  the  men  marvelled  one  at 
another.  34.  And  he  took  and  sent  messes 
unto  them  from  before  him:  but  Benja¬ 
min’s  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any 
of  theirs.  And  they  drank,  and  were  mer¬ 
ry  with  him. 


j  The  great  respect  that  Joseph’s  brethren  paid 
to  him;  when  they  brought  him  the  present,  they 
bowed  themselves  before  him;  ( v .  26.)  and  again, 
when  they  gave  him  an  account  of  their  father  s 
health,  they  made  obeisance,  and  called  him,  Ihy 
servant  our  father,  v.  28.  Thus  were  Josephs 
dreams  fulfilled  more  and  more:  and  even  the  fa¬ 
ther,  by  the  sons,  bowed  before  him,  according  to 
the  dream  ch.  37.  10.  Probably,  Jacob  had  di¬ 
rected  them,  if  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  him  to 
the  man,  the  lord  of  the  land,  to  call  him  his  ser¬ 
vant 


II  The  great  kindness  that  Joseph  showed  to 
them,  while  they  little  thought  it  was  a  brotherly 
kindness.  Here  is, 

1.  His  kind  inquiry  concerning  Jacob,  Is  he  yet 

alive?  A  very  fit  question  to  be  asked  concerning 
any,  especially  concerning  old  people;  for  we  are 
dying  daily;  it  is  strange,  that  we  are  yet  alrve 
Jacob  had  said,  many  years  before,  I  will  go  to  the 
grave  to  my  son;  but  he  is  yet  alive:  we  must  not 
die  when  we  will.  .  . 

2.  The  kind  notice  he  took  of  Benjamin,  Ins  own 
brother.  (1)  He  put  up  a  prayer  for  him,  (x>.  29.) 
God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.  Joseph  s  fa¬ 
vour,  though  he  was  the  lord  of  the  land,  would  do 
him  little  good,  unless  God  were  gracious  to  him. 
Many  seek  the  ruler’s  favour,  but  he  directs  himto 
seek  the  favour  of  the  Ruler  of  rulers.  (2.)  . He 
shed  some  tears  for  him,  v.  30.  His  natural  affec¬ 
tion  to  his  brother,  his  joy  to  see  him,  his  concern 
to  see  him  and  the  rest  of  them  in  distress  for  bread, 
and  the  remembrance  cf  his  own  griefs  since  he 
last  saw  him,  produced  a  great  agitation  in  him, 
which  perhaps  was  the  more  uneasy,  because  he 
endeavoured  to  stifle  and  suppress  it;  but  he  was 
forced  to  retire  into  his  closet,  there  to  give  \  ent  to 
his  feelings  by  tears.  Note,  [1.]  1  ears  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection  are  no  disparagement  at  all,  even 
to  great  and  wise  men.  [2. j  Gracious  weeper  s 
should  not  proclaim  their  tears,  My  soul  shall  weep, 
in  secret,  says  the  prophet,  Jer  13.  17.  Peter  went 
out  and  weeped  bitterly.  See  Matt.  26.  75. 

3.  His  kind  entertainment  cf  them  all;  when  his 
weeping  had  subsided  so  that  he  could  refrain  him¬ 
self,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  them,  treated 
them  nobly,  and  yet  contrived  every  thing  to  amuse 
them.  (1.)  He  ordered  three  tables  to  be  spread, 
one  for  his  brethren,  another  for  the  Egyptians 
that  dined  with  him,  (for  so  different  were  then- 
customs,  that  they  did  not  care  to  eat  together,) 
another  for  himself,  who  durst  not  own  himself  a 
Hebrew,  and  yet  would  not  sit  with  the  Egyptians. 
See  here  an  instance,  [1.]  Of  hospitality  and  good 
house-keeping,  which  is  a  veiy  commendable  thing, 
according  as  the  ability  is.  [2.1  Of  compliance 
with  people’s  humours,  even  whimsical  ones,  as 
Bishop  Patrick  calls  this  of  the  Egyptians  not  eat¬ 
ing  with  the  Hebrews.  Though  Joseph  was  the 
lord  o  f  the  land,  and  orders  were  given  that  all  peo¬ 
ple  should  obey  him;  yet  he  would  not  force  the 
Egyptians  to  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  against  then 
minds,  but  let  them  enjoy  their  humours;  spirits 
truly  generous  hate  to  impose.  [3.]  Of  the  ear  y 
distance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles;  one  tab  e 
would  not  hold  them.  (2. )  He  placed  his  brethren 
according  to  their  seniority,  (v.  33.)  as  if  he  coufd 
certainly  divine.  Some  think  they  placed  them¬ 
selves  so,  according  to  their  custom;  but  it  so,  1 
see  not  why  such  particular  notice  is  taken  of  it, 
especially  as  a  thing  they  marvelled  at.  (3.)  He 
gave  them  a  very  plentiful  entertainment,  sent 
messes  to  them  from  his  own  table,  v.  34,  1M 
was  the  more  generous  in  him,  and  the  more  ob  l- 

ging  to  them,  because  ofthe  present  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions.  In  a  day  of  famine,  it  is  enough  to  be  fed, 
but  they  here  were  feasted.  Perhaps  they  bad  not 
had  such  a  good  dinner  for  many  months.  It  is 
said,  They  drank-and  were  merry;  their  cares  ana 
fears  were  now  over,  and  they  ate  their  brea 

joy,  concluding  they  were  now  upon  good  terms 

with  the  man,  the  lord  of  the  land.  If  God  accept 
our  works,  our  present,  we  have  reason  to  be  cheer 
ful.  Yet  when  we  sit,  as  they  here  did,  to  eat  with 
a  ruler,  we  should  consider  what  is  before  us,  and 
not  indulge  our  appetite,  or  be  desirous  of  dainties. 
Prov  23  1--3.  Joseph  gave  them  to  understand 
Si  Benjamin  was  favourite;  for  his  mess jwj. 
Jive  times  as  much  as  any  of  their  s,  not  as  if  he 
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would  have  him  eat  so  much  more  than  the  rest, 
for  then  he  must  eat  more  than  would  do  him  good; 
(and  it  is  no  act  of  friendship,  but  an  injury  and  un¬ 
kindness  rather,  to  press  any  either  to  eat  or  drink 
to  excess;)  but  thus  he  would  testify  his  particular 
respect  for  him,  that  he  might  try  whether  his 
brethren  would  envy  Benjamin  his  larger  messes, 
as  formerly  they  had  envied  him  his  finer  coat. 
And  it  must  be  our  rule,  in  such  cases,  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  what  we  have,  and  not  to  grieve  at  what 
others  have. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

Joseph  having  entertained  his  brethren,  dismissed  them; 
but  here  we  have  them  brought  back  in  a  greater  fright 
than  any  they  had  been  in  yet.  Observe,  I.  What  me¬ 
thod  he  took,  both  to  humble  them  further,  and  also  to 
try  their  affection  to  his  brother  Benjamin,  by  which  he 
would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repent¬ 
ance  for  what  they  had  done  against  him,  which  he  was 
desirous  to  be  satisfied  of,  before  he  manifested  his  re¬ 
conciliation  to  them.  This  he  contrived  to  do  by  bring¬ 
ing  Benjamin  into  distress,  v.  1 . .  J7.  II.  The  good  sue 
cess  of  the  experiment;  he  found  them  all  heartily  con¬ 
cerned,  and  Judah  particularly,  both  for  the  safety  of 
Benjamin  and  for  the  comfort  of  their  aged  father,  v.  18 
.  .34. 

I.  A  ND  he  commanded  the  steward  of 
1 3l  his  house,  saying,  Fill  the  men’s 

sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can  carry, 
and  put  every  man’s  money  in  his  sack’s 
mouth.  2.  And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup, 
in  the  sack’s  mouth  of  the  youngest,  and 
his  corn  money.  And  he  did  according  to 
the  word  that  Joseph  had  spoken.  3.  As 
soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men 
were  sent  away,  they  and  their  asses.  4. 
And  when  they  were  gone  out  of  the  city, 
and  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph  said  unto  his 
steward,  Up,  follow  after  the  men;  and 
when  thou  dost  overtake  them,  say  unto 
them,  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for 
good  ?  5.  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ? 
Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing.  6.  And  he 
overtook  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them 
these  same  words.  7.  And  they  said  unto 
him,  Wherefore  saith  my  ford  these  words  ? 
God  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do 
according  to  this  thing  :  8.  Behold,  the 

money  which  we  found  in  our  sacks’ 
mouths  we  brought  again  unto  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Canaan :  how  then  should  we 
steal  out  of  thy  ford’s  house  silver  or  gold  ? 
9.  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be 
found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  be 
my  ford’s  bondmen.  10.  And  he  said, 
Now  also  let  it  be  according  unto  your 
words :  he  with  whom  it  is  found  shall  be 
my  servant ;  and  ye  shall  be  blameless. 

II.  Then  they  speedily  took  down  every 
man  his  sack  to  the  ground,  and  opened 
every  man  his  sack.  1 2.  And  he  searched, 
and  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the 
youngest :  and  the  cup  was  found  in  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  sack.  13.  Then  they  rent  their 
clothes,  and  laded  every  man  his  ass,  and 


returned  to  the  city.  14.  And  Judah  and 
his  brethren  came  to  Joseph’s  house ;  for 
he  was  yet  there  :  and  they  fell  before  him 
on  the  ground.  1 5.  And  Joseph  said  unto 
them,  what  deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done  ? 
Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  divine  ?  16.  And  Judah  said,  Whal 

shall  we  say  unto  my  ford  ?  What  shall 
we  speak  ?  Or  how  shall  we  clear  our¬ 
selves  ?  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity 
of  thy  servants :  behold,  we  are  my  ford’s 
servants,  both  we,  and  he  also  with  whom 
the  cup  is  found.  17.  And  he  said,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  do  so:  but  the  man  in 
whose  hand  the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be 
my  servant;  and  as  for  you,  get  you  up  in 
peace  unto  your  father. 

Here, 

I.  Joseph  heaps  further  kindnesses  upon  his  bre¬ 
thren,  fills  their  sacks,  returns  their  money,  and 
sends  them  away  full  of  gladness.  But, 

II.  He  exercises  them  with  further  trials.  Our 
God  thus  humbles  those  whom  he  loves,  and  loads 
with  benefits.  Joseph  ordered  his  steward  to  put  a 
fine  silver  cup.  which  he  had,  (and  which  it  is 
likely,  was  used  at  his  table  when  they  dined  with 
him, )  into  Benjamin’s  sack’s  mouth,  that  it  might 
seem  as  if  he  had  stolen  it  from  the  table,  and  put 
it  there  himself,  after  his  com  was  delivered  him. 
If  Benjamin  had  stolen  it,  it  had  been  the  basest 
piece  of  dishonesty  and  ingratitude  that  could  be; 
and  if  Joseph,  by  ordering  it  to  be  put  there,  had 
designed  really  to  take  advantage  against  him,  it 
had  been  in  him  most  horrid  cruelty  and  oppres¬ 
sion;  but  it  proved  in  the  issue,  that  there  was  no 
harm  done,  nor  any  designed  on  either  side.  Ob 
serve, 

1.  How  the  pretended  criminals  were  pursued 
and  arrested,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  a  silver 
cup.  The  steward  charged  them  with  ingratitude, 
rewarding  evil  for  good;  with  folly,  in  taking  away 
a  cup  of  daily  use,  and  which  therefore  would  soon 
be  missed,  and  diligent  search  made  for  it;  for  so  it 
may  be  read,  (v.  5.)  Is  not  this  it  hi  which  my  lord 
drinketh ,  (as  having  a  particular  fondness  for  it,) 
and  for  which  he  would  search  thoroughly?  Or, 
“by  which,  leaving  it  carelessly  at  your  table,  he 
would  make  trial  whether  you  were  honest  men  or 
no?” 

2.  How  they  pleaded  for  themselves;  they  so 
lemnly  protested  their  innocence,  and  detestation  of 
so  base  a  thing;  (v.  7.)  urged  it  as  an  instance  of 
their  honesty,  that  they  had  brought  their  money 
back;  ( v .  8.)  and  offered  to  submit  to  the  severest 
punishment,  if  they  should  be  found  guilty,  v.  9,  10. 

3.  How  the  theft  was  fastened  upon  Benjamin;  in 
his  sack  the  cup  was  found,  to  whom  Joseph  had 
been  particularly  kind.  Benjamin,  no  doubt,  was 
ready  to  deny  upon  oath,  the  taking  of  the  cup,  and 
we  may  suppose  him  as  little  liable  to  suspicion  as 
any  of  them ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  confront  such  noto¬ 
rious  evidence,  the  cup  is  found  in  his  custody; 
they  dare  not  arraign  Joseph’s  justice,  nor  so  much 
as  suggest  that  perhaps  he  that  had  put  their  mo¬ 
ney  in  their  sacks’  mouths,  had  put*the  cup  there; 
but  they  throw  themselves  upon  Joseph’s  mercy. 
And, 

4.  Here  is  their  humble  submission,  v.  16.  (1.) 

They  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  God,  God 
hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants;  perhaps 

j  referring  to  the  injury  they  had  formerly  done  to 
I  Joseph,  for  which  they  thought  God  was  now  rec- 
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koning  with  them.  Note,  Even  in  those  afflictions 
wherein  we  apprehend  ourselves  wronged  by  men, 
yet  we  must  own  that  God  is  righteous,  and  finds 
out  our  iniquity.  (2.)  They  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  to  Joseph,  IVe  are  my  lord's  servants. 
Now  Joseph’s  dreams  were  accomplished  to  the 
utmost;  their  bowing  so  often,  and  doing  obeisance, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  compliment,  and  no 
more  than  what  other  strangers  did:  but  the  con¬ 
struction  they  themselves,  in  their  pride,  had  put 
upon  his  dreams,  was,  Shalt  thou  have  dominion 
over  us?  ch.  37.  8.  And  in  that  sense  it  is  now  at 
length  fulfilled,  they  own  themselves  his  vassals; 
since  they  did  invidiously  so  understand  it,  so  it 
shall  be  fulfilled  in  them. 

5.  Joseph  with  an  air  of  justice,  gives  sentence, 
that  Benjamin  only  should  be  kept  in  bondage,  and 
the  rest  should  be  dismissed;  for  why  should  any 
suffer  but  the  guilty?  Perhaps  Joseph  intended 
hereby  to  try  Benjamin’s  temper,  whether  he 
could  bear  such  a  hardship  as  this,  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  and  composure  of  mind  that  became  a  wise 
and  good  man;  in  short,  whether  he  was  indeed  his 
own  brother,  in  spirit,  as  well  as  blood;  for  Joseph 
himself  had  been  falsely  accused,  and  had  suffered 
hard  things  in  consequence,  and  yet  kept  possession 
of  his  own  soul:  however,  it  is  plain,  he  intended 
hereby  to  try  the  affection  of  his  brethren  to  him, 
and  to  their  father.  If  they  had  gone  away  con¬ 
tentedly,  and  left  Benjamin  in  bonds,  no  doubt  but 
Joseph  would  soon  have  released  and  promoted 
him,  and  sent  notice  to  Jacob,  and  would  have  left 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  justly  to  suffer  for  their 
hard-heartedness;  but  they  proved  to  be  better 
affected  to  Benjamin  than  he  feared.  Note,  We 
cannot  judge  what  men  are,  by  what  they  have 
been  formerly;  nor  what  they  will  do,  by  what  they 
have  done:  age  and  experience  may  make  men 
wiser  and  better.  They  that  had  sold  Joseph,  yet 
would  not  now  abandon  Benjamin:  the  worst  may 
mend  in  time. 

18.  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him, 
and  said,  Oh  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  J 
pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord’s  ears, 
and  let  not  thine  anger  burn  against  thy 
servant :  for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh.  1 9. 
My  lord  asked  his  servants,  saying,  Have 
ye  a  father,  or  a  brother  I  20.  And  we 
said  unto  my  lord,  We  have  a  father,  an 
old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age,  a  little 
one  ;  and  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone 
is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  father  loveth 
him.  21.  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  ser¬ 
vants,  Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may 
set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  22.  And  v/e  said 
unto  my  lord,  The  lad  cannot  leave  his 
father ;  for  if  he  should  leave  his  father, 
his  father  would  die.  23.  And  thou  saidst 
unto  thy  servants,  Except  your  youngest 
brother  come  down  with  you,  ye  shall  see 
my  face  no  more.  24.  And  it  came  to 
pass  when  we  came  up  unto  thy  servant  my 
father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  my  lord. 
23.  And  our  father  said,  Go  again,  and 
buy  us  a  little  food.  26.  And  we  said, 
We  cannot  go  down  :  if  our  youngest  bro¬ 
ther  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down :  for 
we  may  not  see  the  man’s  face,  except  our 
Vol.  i. — 2  D 


youngest  brother  he  with  us.  27.  And  thy 
servant  my  father  said  unto  us,  Ye  know 
that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons  :  28.  And 

the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I  said, 
Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces  ;  and  I  saw  him 
not  since :  29.  And  if  ye  take  this  alt 

rom  me,  and  mischief  befall  him,  ye  shah 
Dring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  30.  Now  therefore  when  l 
come  to  thy  servant  my  father,  and  the  lad 
be  not  with  us  ;  seeing  that  his  life  is  bound 
up  in  the  lad’s  life;  31.  It  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  not  with 
us ,  that  he  will  die :  and  thy  servants  shall 
bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant 
our  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  32. 
For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad 
unto  my  father,  saying,  If  I  bring  him  not 
unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the  blame  to 
my  father  for  ever.  33.  Now  therefore,  I 
pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide  instead  of 
the  lad  a  bondman  to  my  lord ;  and  let  the 
lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.  34.  For  how 
shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  be 
not  with  me  ?  Lest  peradventure  I  see  the 
evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father. 

We  have  here  a  most  ingenious  and  pathetic 
speech  which  Judah  made  to  Joseph  on  Benjamin’s 
behalf,  to  obtain  his  discharge  from  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him:  either  Judah  was  a  better  friend 
to  Benjamin  than  the  rest  were,  and  more  solicitous 
to  bring  him  off;  or,  he  thought  himself  under  great¬ 
er  obligations  to  endeavour  it  than  the  rest,  because 
he  had  passed  his  word  to  his  father  for  his  safe  re¬ 
turn;  or,  the  rest  chose  him  for  their  spokesman, 
because  he  was  a  man  of  better  sense,  and  better 
spirit,  and  had  a  greater  command  of  language  than 
any  of  them.  His  address,  as  it  is  here  recorded, 
is  so  very  natural,  and  so  expressive  of  his  present 
feelings,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose  Moses,  who 
wrote  it  so  long  after,  to  have  written  it  under  the 
special  direction  of  him  that  made  man's  mouth. 
A  great  deal  of  unaffected  art,  and  unstudied  un¬ 
forced  rhetoric,  there  is  in  this  speech. 

I.  He  addresses  himself  to  Joseph  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  deference;  calls  him  liis  lord, 
himself  and  his  brethren  his  servants,  begs  liis  pa¬ 
tient  hearing,  and  ascribes  sovereign  authority  to 
him,  “  Thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh;  whose  favour 
we  desire,  and  whose  wrath  we  dread,  as  we  do 
Pharaoh’s.  ”  Religion  does  not  destroy  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  it  is  prudence  to  speak  obligingly  to 
those  at  whose  mercy  we  lie:  titles  of  honour  to 
those  that  are  entitled  to  them,  are  not  flattering 
titles. 

II.  He  represented  Benjamin  as  one  well  worthy 
of  his  compassionate  consideration :  [y.  20. )  he  was 
a  little  one,  compared  with  the  rest  of  them;  the 
youngest,  not  acquainted  with  the  world,  nor  ever 
inured  to  hardship,  having  always  been  brought  up 
tenderly  with  his  father,  it  made  the  case  more 
pitiable,  that  he  alone  was  left  of  his  mother,  and 
his  brother  was  dead,  namely,  Joseph;  little  did 
Tudah  think,  what  a  tender  point  he  touched  on 
now.  Judah  knew  that  Joseph  was  sold,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  reason  enough  to  tnink  that  he  was  alive; 
however,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  dead, 
but  they  had  made  their  father  believe  he  was 
dead;  and  now  they  had  told  that  lie  so  long,  that 
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they  had  forgotten  the  truth,  and  began  to  believe 
the  lie  themselves. 

III.  He  urged  it  very  closely,  that  Joseph  had 
himself  constrained  them  to  bring  Benjamin  with 
them,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  (v.  21.) 
and  had  forbidden  them  his  presence,  unless  they 
brought  Benjamin  with  them,  (v.  23,  26. )  all  which 
intimated  that  he  designed  him  some  kindness,  and 
must  he  be  brought  with  so  much  difficulty  to  the 
preferment  of  u  perpetual  slavery?  Was  he  not 
brought  to  Egypt,  in  obedience,  purely  in  obedi¬ 
ence,  to  the  command  of  Joseph;  and  would  he  not 
show  him  some  mercy?  Some  observe,  that  Jacob’s 
sons,  in  reasoning  with  their  father,  had  said,  We 
will  not  go  down,  unless  Benjamin  go  with  us,  ( ch . 
43.  5.)  but  that  when  Judah  comes  here  to  relate 
the  story,  he  expresses  it  more  decently,  “  We 
cannot  go  down,  with  any  expectation  to  speed 
well.  ”  Indecent  words  spoken  in  haste  to  our  su¬ 
periors,  should  be  recalled  and  amended. 

IV.  The  great  argument  he  insists  upon,  was, 
the  insupportable  grief  it  would  be  to  his  aged 
father,  if  Benjamin  should  be  left  behind  in  servi¬ 
tude;  His  father  loveth  him,  v.  20.  This  they  had 
pleaded  against  Joseph’s  insisting  on  his  coming 
down,  ( v .  22.)  “  If  he  should  leave  his  father,  his 
father  would  die;  much  more  if  now  he  be  left  be¬ 
hind,  never  more  to  return  to  him.”  This  the  old 
man,  of  whom  they  spake,  had  pleaded  against  his 
going  down,  ( v .  29.)  If  any  mischief  befall  him,  ye 
shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs,  that  crown  of 
glory,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  This  therefore 
Judah  presses  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness, 
“  H's  life  is  bound  ufi  in  the  lad's  life;  (y.  30. )  when 
he  sees  that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  he  will  faint 
away,  and  die  immediately,  (v.  31.)  or  will  abandon 
himself  to  such  a  degree  of  sorrow,  as  will,  in  a 
few  days,  make  an  end  of  him.”  And  lastly,  Ju¬ 
dah  pleads,  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  this,  (y.  34.)  Let  me  not  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  on  my  father.  Note,  It  is  the  duty  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  very  tender  of  their  parents’  comfort, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  every  thing  that  may  be  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  grief  to  them.  Thus  the  love  that  de¬ 
scended  first,  must  again  ascend,  and  something 
must  be  done  towards  a  recompense  for  their  care. 

V.  Judah,  in  honour  to  the  justice  of  Joseph’s 
sentence,  and  to  show  his  sincerity  in  this  plea, 
offers  himself  to  become  a  bondman  instead  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  v.  33.  Thus  the  law  would  be  satisfied; 
Joseph  would  be  no  loser;  (for  we  may  suppose  Ju¬ 
dah  a  more  able-bodied  man  than  Benjamin,  and 
fitter  for  service;)  and  Jacob  would  better  bear  the 
loss  of  him  than  of  Benjamin.  Now,  so  far  was  he 
from  grieving  at  his  father’s  particular  fondness  for 
Benjamin,  that  he  is  himself  willing  to  be  a  bond- 
man,  to  indulge  it. 

Now,  had  Joseph  been  as  Judah  supposed  him, 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  family,  yet  even  common 
humanity  could  not  but  be  wrought  upon  by  such 
powerful  reasonings  as  these;  for  nothing  could  be 
said  more  moving,  more  tender;  it  was  enough  to 
melt  a  heart  of  stone:  but  to  Joseph,  who  was  near¬ 
er  akin  to  Benjamin  than  Judah  himself  was,  and 
who,  at  this  time,  felt  a  greater  affection  both  for 
him  and  his  aged  father,  than  Judah  did,  nothing 
could  be  more  pleasingly  or  more  happily  said. 
Neither  Jacob  nor  Benjamin  needed  an  intercessor 
with  Joseph;  for  he  himself  loved  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  let  us  take  notice,  1. 
How  prudently  Judah  suppressed  all  mention  of  the 
crime  that  was  charged  upon  Benjamin.  Had  he 
said  anv  thing  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  it,  he 
had  reflected  on  Benjamin’s  honesty,  and  seemed 
too  forward  to  suspect  that;  had  he  said  any  thing 
by  way  of  denial  of  it,  he  had  reflected  on  Joseph’s 
justice,  and  the  sentence  he  had  passed:  therefore 


he  wholly  waves  that  head,  and  appeals  to  Joseph’s 
pity.  Compare  with  this  that  of  Job,  in  humbling 
himself  before  God,  (Job  9.  15.)  Though  I  were 
righteous,  yet  would  I  not  answer,  I  would  not 
argue,  but  petition,  I  would  make  supplication  to 
my  judge.  2.  What  good  reason  dying  Jacob  had 
to' say,  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise,  {ch.  49.  8.)  for  he  excelled  them  all  in  bold¬ 
ness,  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  especially  tenderness 
for  their  father  and  family.  3.  Judah’s  faithtul  ad¬ 
herence  to  Benjamin,  now  in  his  distress,  was  re¬ 
compensed  long  after  by  the  constant  adherence  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  when 
all  the  other  ten  tribes  had  deserted  it.  4.  How  fitly 
does  the  apostle,  -when  he  is  discoursing  of  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Christ,  observe,  that  our  Lord  sprang 
out  of  Judah;  (Heb.  7.  14.)  for,  like  his  father  Ju¬ 
dah,  he  not  only  made  intercession  for  the  trangres- 
sors,  but  he  became  a  surety  for  them,  as  it  follows 
there,  (x>.  22. )  testifying  therein  a  very  tender  con¬ 
cern,  both  for  his  father  and  for  his  brethren. 

CHAP.  XLV. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  chapter  and  that  foregoing  should  be 
parted,  and  read  asunder.  There  we  had  Judah’s  inter¬ 
cession  for  Benjamin,  with  which,  we  may  suppose,  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  signified  their  concurrence;  Joseph 
let  him  go  on  without  interruption,  heard  all  he  had  to 
say,  and  then  answered  it  all  in  one  word,  I  am  Joseph. 
Now,  he  found  his  brethren  humbled  for  their  sins, 
mindful  of  himself,  (for  Judah  had  mentioned  him  twice 
in  his  speech,)  respectful  to  their  father,  and  very  tender 
of  their  brother  Benjamin;  now,  they  were  ripe  for  the 
comfort  he  designed  them,  by  making  himself  known  to 
them,  which  we  have  the  story  of  in  this  chapter:  it  was 
to  Joseph’s  brethren  as  clear  shining  after  rain,  nay,  it 
was  to  them  as  life  from  the  dead.  Here  is,  I.  Joseph’s 
discovery  of  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  his  discourse 
with  them  upon  that  occasion,  v.  1 .  .  15.  II.  The  orders 
Pharaoh,  hereupon,  gave  to  fetch  Jacob  and  his  family 
down  to  Egypt,  and  Joseph’s  despatch  of  his  brethren, 
accordingly,  back  to  his  father  with  those  orders,  v.  16 . . 
24.  III.  The  joyful  tidings  of  this  brought  to  Jacob, 
v.  25  . .  28. 

^HEN  Joseph  could  not  refrain  him¬ 
self  before,  all  them  that  stood  by 
him;  and  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go 
out  from  me.  And  there  stood  no  man 
with  him,  while  Joseph  made  himself  known 
unto  his  brethren.  2.  And  he  wept  aloud  : 
and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  heard.  3.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  am  Joseph ;  Doth  my  father  yet 
live?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer 
him  ;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence. 
4.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Come 
near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came 
near.  And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your  bro¬ 
ther,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  5.  Now 
therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither  :  for  Cod 
did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  6. 
For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  been 
in  the  land  :  and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in 
the  which  there  shall  neither  be  earing  nor 
harvest.  7.  And  God  sent  me  before  you 
to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and 
to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 
8.  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God :  and  he  hath  made  me  a 
father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house. 
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and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  9.  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  fa¬ 
ther,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  thy  son 
Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all 
Egypt :  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not : 
10.  And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me, 
thou,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  children’s 
children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and 
all  that  thou  hast:  11.  And  there  will  1 
nourish  thee ;  for  yet  there  are  five  years 
of  famine;  lest  thou,  and  thy  household, 
and  all  that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty. 
12.  And,  behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes 
of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  is  my  mouth 
that  speaketh  unto  you.  13.  And  ye  shall 
tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt,  and 
of  all  that  ye  have  seen ;  and  ye  shall  haste 
and  bring  down  my  father  hither.  1 4.  And 
he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin’s  neck, 
and  wept;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his 
neck.  1 5.  Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  wept  upon  them  :  and  after  that 
his  brethren  talked  with  him. 

Judah  and  his  brethren  were  waiting  for  an  an¬ 
swer,  and  could  not  but  be  amazed  to  discover  in¬ 
stead  of  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  the  natural  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  father  or  brother. 

I.  Joseph  ordered  all  his  attendants  to  withdraw, 
v.  1.  The  private  conversations  of  friends  are  the 
most  free:  when  Joseph  would  put  on  love,  he  puts 
off  state;  which  it  was  not  fit  his  servants  should  be 
witnesses  of.  Thus  Christ  graciously  manifests  him¬ 
self  and  his  loving  kindness  to  his  people,  out  of  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  world. 

II.  Tears  were  the  preface  or  introduction  to  his 
discourse,  v.  2.  He  had  dammed  up  this  stream  a 
great  while,  and  with  much  ado;  but  now  it  swelled 
so  high,  that  he  could  no  longer  contain,  but  he  wept 
aloud,  so  that  those  whom  he  had  forbidden  to  see 
him,  could  not  but  hear  him.  These  were  tears  of 
tenderness  and  strong  affection,  and  with  these  he 
threw  off  that  austerity  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
carried  himself  toward  his  brethren;  for  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  This  represents  the  divine  com¬ 
passion  toward  returning  penitents,  as  much  as  that 
of  the  father  of  the  prodigal,  Luke  15.  20.  Hos. 

11.  8,  9.  . 

III.  He  very  abruptly  (as  one  uneasy  till  it  was 
out)  tells  them  who  he  was,  /  am  Josep.li.  They 
knew  him  only  by  his  Egyptian  name,  Zaphnath- 
fiaaneah,  his  Hebrew  name  being  lost  and  forgotten 
in  Egypt;  but  now  he  teaches  them  to  call  him  by 
that,  lam  Joseph:  nay,  that  they  might  not  suspect 
it  was  another  of  the  same  name,  he  explains  him¬ 
self,  (u.  4.)  I  am  Joseph,  your  brother.  This  would 
both  humble  them  yet  more  for  their  sin  in  selling 
him,  and  would  encourage .  them  to  hope  for  kind 
treatment.  Thus  when  Christ  would  convince  Paul, 
he  said,  I  am  Jesus;  and  when  he  would  comfort 
his  disciples,  he  said,  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.  This 
word,  at  first,  startled  Joseph’s  brethren;  they  start¬ 
ed  back  through  fear,  or,  at  least,  stood  still  aston¬ 
ished;  but  Joseph  called  kindly  and  familiarly  to 
them,  Come  near,  I  pray  you.  Thus  when  Christ 
manifests  himself  to  his  people,  he  encourages  them 
to  draw  near  to  him  with  a  true  heart.  Perhaps 
being  about  to  speak  of  their  selling  of  him,  he 
wouid  not  speak  aloud,  legt  the  Egyptians  should 
u\>erheai\  and  it  should  make  the  Hebrews  to  be 


yet  more  an  abomination  to  them;  therefore  he 
would  have  them  come  near,  that  he  might  whisper 
with  them,  which,  now  that  the  tide  of  his  passion 
was  a  little  over,  he  was  able  to  do,  whereas,  at 
first,  he  could  not  but  cry  out. 

IV.  He  endeavours  to  soften  their  grief  for  the 
injuries  they  had  done  him,  by  showing  them,  that 
whatever  they  designed,  God  meant  it  for  good,  and 
had  brought  much  good  out  of  it,  (x>.  5.)  Be  not 
grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves.  Sinners  must 
grieve  and  be  angry  with  themselves,  for  their  sins; 
yea,  though  God,  by  his  power,  bring  good  out  of 
them,  for  that  is  no  thanks  to  the  sinner,  but  true 
penitents  should  be  greatly  affected  with  it,  when 
they  see  God  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  meat  out  of 
the  eater.  Though  we  must  not  with  this  consider¬ 
ation  extenuate  our  own  sins,  and  so  take  off  the 
edge  of  our  repentance;  yet  it  may  do  well  thus  to 
extenuate  the  sins  of  others,  and  so  take  ofl  the 
edge  of  our  angry  resentments.  Thus  Joseph  does 
here;  his  brethren  needed  not  to  fear  that  he  would 
avenge  upon  them  an  injury  which  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  had  made  to  turn  so  much  to  his  advantage, 
and  that  of  his  family.  Now  he  tells  them  how 
long'the  famine  was  likely  to  last,  Jive  years;  yet, 
(y.  6.)  what  a  capacity  he  was  in  of  being  kind  to 
his  relations  and  friends,  which  is  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  that  wealth  and  power  can  give  to  a  good 
man,  v.  8.  See  what  a  favourable  colour  he  puts 
upon  the  injury  they  had  done  him,  God  sent  me 
before  you,  v.  5,  7.  Note, 

T.  God’s  Israel  is  the  particular  care  of  God’s 
providence.  Joseph  reckoned  that  his  advancement 
was  designed,  not  so  much  to  save  a  whole  kingdom 
of  Egyptians,  as  to  preserve  a  small  family  of  Israel¬ 
ites:  for  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people;  whatever 
goes  with  others,  they  shall  be  secured. 

2.  Providence  looks  a  great  way  forward,  and 

has  along  reach;  even  long  before  the  years  of 
plenty.  Providence  was  preparing  for  the  supply  of 
Jacob’s  house  in  the  years  of  famine*  The  Psalm¬ 
ist  praises  God  for  this,  (Ps.  105.  17.)  He  sent  a 
man  before  them,  even  Joseph.  God  sees  his  work 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  we  do  not,  Eccl. 
3.  11.  How  admirable  are  the  projects  of  Provi¬ 
dence!  How  remote  its  tendencies!  What  wheels 
are  there  within  wheels,  and  yet  all  directed  by 
the  eyes  in  the  wheels,  and  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creature !  Let  us  therefore  judge  nothing  before 
the  time.  * 

3.  God  often  works  by  contraries;  the  envy  and 
contention  of  brethren  threaten  the  ruin  of  families, 
yet,  in  this  instance  they  prove  the  occasion  of  pre¬ 
serving  Jacob’s  family.  "  Joseph  had  never  been  the 
shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel,  if  his  brethren  had 
not  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him;  even  those  that  had 
wickedly  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  yet  themselves 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  good  God  brought  out  of 
it;  as  those  that  put  Christ  to  death,  were  many  of 
them  saved  by  his  death. 

4.  God  must  have  all  the  glory  of  the  seasonable 
preservations  of  his  people,  by  what  way  soever 
they  are  effected,  (y.  8.)  It  was  not  you  that  sent 
me  hither,  but  God.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
must  not  fret  at  it,  because  it  ended  so  well;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  proud  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  God’s  doing,  and  not  their’s.  They 
designed,  by  selling  him  into  Egypt,  to  defeat  His 
dreams,  but  God  thereby  designed  to  accomplish 
them.  Isa.  10.  7,  Howbcit  he  meaneth  not  so. 

V.  He  promises  to  take  care  of  his  father  and 
all  the  family  during  the  rest  of  the  years  of  fa¬ 
mine.  .  ,  ...  . 

1.  He  desires  that  his  father  might  speedily  be 
made  glad  with  the  tidings  of  his  life  and  dignity. 
His  brethren  must  hasten  to  Canaan,  and  must  ac- 
II  quaint  Jacob  that  his  son  Joseph  was  lord  of  al. 
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Egypt ;  (y.  9. )  they  must  tell  him  of  all  his  glory  I 
there,  v.  13.  He  knew  it  would  be  a  refreshing  oil 
to  his  hoary  head,  and  a  sovereign  cordial  to  his  spi¬ 
rits.  If  any  thing  would  make  him  young  again,  this 
would.  He  desires  them  to  give  themselves,  and 
take  with  them  to  their  father,  all  possible  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  these  surprising  tidings,  (n.  12.) 
Your  eyes  see  that  it  is  my  mouth .  If  they  would 
recollect  themselves,  they  might  remember  some¬ 
thing  of  his  features,  speech,  &c.  and  be  satisfied. 

2.  He  is  very  earnest  that  his  father  and  all  his 
family  should  come  to  him  to  Egypt;  Come  down 
unto  me,  tarry  not,  v.  9.  He  allots  his  dwelling  in 
Goshen,  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay  toward  Ca¬ 
naan,  that  they  might  be  mindful  of  the  country 
from  which  they  were  to  come  out,  v.  10.  He  pro¬ 
mises  to  provide  for  him,  (x>.  11.)  I  will  nourish. 
Note,  It  is  the  duty  of  children,  if  the  necessity  of 
their  parents  do  at  any  time  require  it,  to  support 
and  supply  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability;  and 
Corban  wdl  never  excuse  them,  Mark  7.  11.  This 
is  showing  piety  at  home,  1  Tim.  5.  4.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  being,  like  Joseph,  exalted  to  the  highest  hon¬ 
ours  and  powers  of  the  upper  world,  it  is  his.  will 
that  all  that  are  his,  should  be  with  him  where  he 
is,  John  17.  24.  This  is  his  commandment,  that  we 
be  with  him  now  in  faith  and  hope,  and  a  heavenly 
conversation;  and  this  is  his  promise,  that  we  shall 
be  for  ever  with  him. 

VI.  Endearments  were  interchanged  between 
him  and  his  brethren.  He  began  with  the  young¬ 
est,  his  own  brother  Benjamin,  who  was  but  about 
a  year  old  when  he  was  separated  from  his  brethren; 
they  wept  on  each  other’s  neck,  (i».  14.)  perhaps 
to  think  of  their  mother  Rachel,  who  died  in  tra¬ 
vail  of  Benjamin.  Rachel,  in  her  husband  Jacob, 
had  been  lately  weeping  for  her  children,  because, 
in  his  apprehension,  they  were  not,  Joseph  gone, 
and  Benjamin  going;  and  now  they  are  weeping  for 
her,  because  she  was  not.  After  he  had  embraced 
Benjamin,  he,  in  like  manner,  caressed  them  all; 
(v.  15.)  and  then,  his  brethren  talked  with  him 
freely  and  familiarly  of  all  the  affairs  of  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  house.  After  the  tokens  of  true  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  follow  the  instances  of  a  sweet  communion. 

16.  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in 
Pharaoh’s  house,  saying,  Joseph’s  brethren 
are  come::  and  it  pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and 
his  servants.  17.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Say  unto  thy  brethren,  This  do 
yc  ;  lade  your  beasts,  and  go,  get  you  unto 
the  land  of  Canaan;  IS.  And  take  your 
father  and  your  households,  and  come  unto 
me  :  and  1  will  give  you  the  good  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the 
land.  19.  Now  thou  art  commanded, 
this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  your  little  ones,  and 
for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father,  and 
come.  20.  Also  regard  not  your  stuff ;  for 
the  good  of  all  (he  land  of  Egypt  is  your’s. 
21.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so;  and 
Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  according  to! 
the  commandment  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave 
them  provision  for  the  way.  22.  To  all 
of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of 
raiment  ;  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five  changes 
of  raiment.  23.  And  to  his  father  he  sent 


after  this  manner-,  ten  asses  laden  with  the 
good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses  la¬ 
den  with  corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his 
father  by  the  way.  24.  So  he  sent  his  bre¬ 
thren  away,  and  they  departed :  and  he 
said  unto  them,  See  that  ye  fall  not  out 
by  the  way. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  kindness  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  and  to  his 
relations,  for  his  sake;  he  bade  his  brethren  wel¬ 
come,  ( v .  16.)  though  it  was  a  time  of  scarcity,  and 
they  were  likely  to  be  a  charge  to  him.  Nay,  be¬ 
cause  it  pleased  Pharaoh,  it  pleased  his  servants 
too,  at  least  they  pretended  to  be  pleased,  because 
Pharaoh  was.  He  engaged  Joseph  to  send  for  his 
father  down  to  Egypt,  and  promised  to  furnish 
them  with  all  conveniences  both  for  his  removal 
thither,  and  his  settlement  there.  If  the  good  of 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  (as  it  was  now  better  stocked 
than  any  other  land,  thanks  to  Joseph,  under  God,) 
would  suffice  him,  he  was  welcome  to  it  all,  it  was 
all  his  own,  even  the  fat  of  the  land,  (x>.  18. )  so 
that  they  need  not  regard  their  stuff,  v.  20.  What 
they  had  in  Canaan  he  reckoned  but  stuff,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  he  had  for  them  in  Egypt;  and 
therefore  if  they  should  leave  some  of  that  behind 
them,  let  them  not  be  discontented;  Egypt  would 
afford  them  enough  to  make  up  the  losses  of  theii 
remove.  Thus  those  for  whom  Christ  intends 
shares  in  his  heavenly  glory,  ought  not  to  regard 
the  stuff  of  this  world;  the  best  of  its  enjoyments 
are  but  stuff,  but  lumber ;  we  cannot  make  sure  of 
it  while  we  are  here,  much  less  can  we  carry  it 
away  with  us;  let  us  not  therefore  be  solicitous  about 
it,  nor  set  our  eyes  or  hearts  upon  it:  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  things  reserved  for  us  in  that  blessed  land, 
whither  our  Joseph  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place. 

II.  The  kindness  of  Joseph  to  his  father  and  bre¬ 
thren.  Pharaoh  was  respectful  to  Joseph,  in  grati¬ 
tude,  because  he  had  been  an  instrument  of  much 
good  to  him  and  his  kingdom,  not  only  preserving  it 
from  the  common  calamity,  but  helping  to  make  it 
considerable  among  the  nations;  for  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  would  say,  “Surely  the  Egyptians  are  a  wise 
and  understanding  people,  that  are  so  well  stocked 
in  a  time  of  scarcity.”  For  this  reason,  Pharaoh 
never  thought  any  thing  too  much  he  could  do  for 
Joseph.  Note,  There  is  a  gratitude  owing  even  to 
inferiors;  and  when  any  have  showed  us  kindness, 
we  should  study  to  requite  it,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  their  relations.  And  Joseph  likewise  was  re¬ 
spectful  to  his  father  and  brethren  in  duty,  because 
they  were  his  near  relations,  though  his  brethren 
had  beer,  his  enemies,  and  his  father  long  a  stranger. 

1.  He  furnished  them  for  necessity,  v.  21.  He 
gave  them  wagons  and  provisions  for  the  way,  both 
going  and  coming;  for  we  never  find  that  Jacob  was 
very  rich,  and  at  this  time,  when  the  famine  pre¬ 
vailed,  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  rather  poor. 

2.  He  furnished  them  foh  ornament  and  delight. 
To  his  brethren  he  gave  two  suits  a  piece  of  good 
clothes,  to  Benjamin  five  suits,  and  money  besides 
in  his  pocket,  v.  22.  To  his  father  he  gave  a  very 
handsome  present  of  the  varieties  of  Egypt,  v.  23. 
Note,  Those  that  are  wealthy,  should  be  generous, 
and  devise  liberal  things;  what  is  an  abundance 
good  for  but  to  do  good  with  it? 

3.  He  dismissed  them  with  a  seasonable  caution, 
(v.  24.)  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.  He 
knew  they  were  but  too  apt  to  be  quarrelsome;  and 
what  had  lately  passed,  which  revived  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  they  had  done  formerly  against  their 
brother,  might  give  them  occasion  to  quarrel.  Jo¬ 
seph  had  observed  them  contend  about  it,  ch.  42.  22. 
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To  one  they  would  say,  “It  was  you  that  first  up¬ 
braided  him  with  his  dreams;”  to  another,  “  It  was 
you  that  said,  Let  us  kill  him;”  to  another,  “  It  was 
you  that  stript  him  of  his  fine  coat;”  to  another, 
“It  was  you  that  threw  him  into  the  pit,  _  err. 
Now  Joseph  having  forgiven  them  all,  lays  this  ob- 
ligation  upon  them,  not  to  upbraid  one  anothei. 
This  charge  our  Lord  Jesus  has  given  us,  that  we 
love  one  aiiother^  that  we  live  in  peace,  that,  what¬ 
ever  occurs,  or  whatever  former  occuiiences  aic 
remembered,  we  fall  not  out.  For,  (1.)  We  are 
brethren,  we  have  all  one  father.  (2. )  W  e  are  his 
brethren  and  we  shame  our  relation  to  him  who  is 
our  Peace,  if  we  fall  out.  (3.)  We  are  guilty, 
verily  guilty,  and,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  tall  out  with 
ourselves.  (4. )  We  are,  or  hope  to  be,  forgiven  of 
God  whom  we  have  all  offended,  and  therefore 
should  be  ready  to  forgive  one  another.  (5.)  We 
are  by  the  way,  a  way  that  lies  through  the  land  of 
Egypt,  where  we  have  many  eyes  upon  us,  that 
seek  occasion  and  advantage  against  us;  a  way  that 
leads  to  Canaan,  where  we  hope  to  be  tor  ever  in 
perfect  peace. 

25.  And  they  went  up  out  oi  Egypt,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob 
their  father,  26.  And  told  him,  saying,  Jo¬ 
seph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Jacob’s  heart 
fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.  27.  And 
they  told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph,  which 
he  had  said  unto  them :  and  when  he  saw 
the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  cany 
him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived: 
28.  And  Israel  said,  It  ts  enough;  Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive:  I  will  go  and  see  him 
before  I  die. 


We  have  here  the  good  news  brought  to  Jacob. 

1.  The  relation  of  it,  at  first,  sunk  his  spirits: 
when,  without  any  preamble,  his  sons  came  m.crv- 
ing,  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  each  striving  which  should 
first  proclaim  ft,  perhaps  he  thought  they  bantered 
him,  and  the  affront  grieved  him  ;  or,  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  Joseph’s  name  revived  his  sorrow  so  that 
his  heart  fainted;  (v.  26.)  it  was  a  good  while  before 
he  came  to  himself.  He  was  in  such  care  and  feai 
about  the  rest  of  them,  that,  at  this  time,  it  would 
have  been  joy  enough  to  him  to  hear  that  Simeon 
is  released,  and  Benjamin  is  come  safe  home,  (for  he 
had  been  ready  to  despair  concerning  both  these,) 
but  to  hear  that  Joseph  is  yet  alive  is  too  good 
news  to  be  true;  he  faints,  for  he  believes  it  not. 
Note,  We  faint,  because  we  do  not  believe;  David 
himself  had  fainted,  if  he  had  not  believed,  £s. 

27 2  *The  confirmation  of  it,  by  degrees,  revived  his 
spirit;  Jacob  had  easily  believed  his  sons  formerly, 
when  they  told  him,  Joseph  is  dead;  but  lie  can 
hardly  believe  them  now  that  they  tell  him,  Joseph 
&  alive  Weak  and  tender  spirits  are  influenced 
more  by  fear  than  hope,  and  are  more  apt  to  receive 
impressions  that  are  discouraging  than  those  that 
are  encouraging.  But,  at  length,  Jacob  is  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  especially  when  he 
sees  the  wagons  which  were  sent  to  carry  him;  for 
seeins  is  believing;  then  his  spirit  revived  Death 
is  as  the  wagons  that  are  sent  to  fetch  us  to  Christ: 

ihe  very  sigfit  of  it  fP^lgt^ebeginsTo 
Now  Jacob  is  called  Israel,  (v-  28. J  “r  "e  “eh§^s  “ 
recover  his  wonted  vigour.  (1.)  B  pleases  him  to 
think  that  Joseph  i3  alive.  He  says  nothing  of  Jo- 
Tp/ds  glory,  which  they  told  him  of;  it  was  enough 


to  him  that  Joseph  was  alive.  Note,  Those  that 
would  be  content  with  lesser  degrees  of  comfort, 
are  best  prepared  for  greater.  _  (2.)  It  pleases  him 
to  think  of  going  to  see  him.  Though  lie  was  old, 
and  the  journey  long,  yet  he  would  go  to  see  Joseph, 
because  Joseph’s  business  would  not  permit  him  to 
come  to  see  him.  Observe,  He  says,  “I  will  go 
and  see  him,”  not,  “  I  will  go  and  live  with  him;” 
Jacob  was  old,  and  did  not  expect  to  live  long: 

“  But  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die,  and  then  let 
me  depart  in  peace;  let  my  ey  esbe  refreshed  with  this 
sight  before  they  are  closed,  and  then  it  is  enough, 

I  need  no  more  to  make  me  happy  in  this  world.” 
Note,  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  make  death  fami¬ 
liar  to  us,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  near,  that  we  may 
think  how  little  we  have  to  do  before  we  die,  that 
we  may  do  it  with  all  our  might,  and  may  enjoy  oui 
comforts  as  those  that  must  quickly  die,  and  leave 
them. 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

Jacob  is  here  removing  to  Egypt  in  his  old  age,  forced 
thither  by  a  famine,  and  invited  thither  by  a  son.  Here, 

I.  God  sends  him  thither,  v.  1  ..4.  II.  All  his  family 
goes  with  him  thither,  v.  5  ,  .27,  III.  Joseph  bids  him 
welcome  thither,  v.  28 . .  34. 

1.  A  ND  Israel  took  his  journey  with  all 
f\_  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God 
of  his  father  Isaac.  2.  And  Eod  spake 
unto  Israel  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and 
said,  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  Here  am  L 
3.  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  fa¬ 
ther  :  fear  not  ^o  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for  1 
will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation:  4.  I 
will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I 
will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again :  and 
Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes. 

The  divine  precept  is,  In  all  thy  ways  acknow¬ 
ledge  God;  and  the  promise  annexed  to  it  is,  lie 
shall  direct  thy  paths.  Jacob  has  here  a  very  great 
concern  before  him,  not  only  a  journey,  but  a  re¬ 
move,  to  settle  in  another  country;  a  change  which 
was  very  surprising  to  him,  (for  he  never  had  any 
other  thoughts  than  to  live  and  die  in  Canaan,)  *ml 
which  would  be  of  great  consequence  to  his  family 
for  a  long  time  to  come;  now  here  we  are  told, 

I.  How  he  acknowledged  God  in  this  way.  He 
came  to  Beer-sheba,  from  Hebron,  where  he  now 
dwelt,  and  there  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
his  father  Isaac,  v.  1.  He  chose  that  place,  in  re- 
membrance  of  the  communion  which  his  father  and 
errandfather  had  with  God  in  that  place.  Abra¬ 
ham  called  on  God  there,  {ch.  21.  33.)  so  did  Isaac; 
(ch.  26.  25.)  and  therefore  Jacob  made  it  the  place 
of  his  devotion,  the  rather  because  it  lay  in  his  way. 
In  his  devotion,  1.  He  had  an  eye  to  Gcd  as  the 
God  of  his  father  Isaac,  that  is,  a  God  in  covenant 
with  him;  for  by  Isaac  the  covenant  was  entailed 
ion  him.  God  had  forbidden  Isaac  to  go  down  to 


UDciii  iiiiii.  - - _ - ,  . 

L^ypt,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  Lanaan,  {efi, 
26.  2.)  which  perhaps  Jacob  calls  to  mind,  when 
he  consults  God  as  the  God  ol  his  father  Isaac,  with 
this  thought,  “Lord,  though  1  am  very  desirous  to 
see  Joseph,  yet  if  thou  forbid  me  to  go  down  to 
Egypt,  as  thou  didst  my  father  Isaac,  I  will  submit, 
and  very  contentedly  stay  where  I  am.  —  he  of¬ 
fered  sacrifices,  extraordinary  sacrifices,  beside 
those  at  his  stated  times;  these  sacrifices  were  offer¬ 
ed,  (1 .)  By  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the  late  bless¬ 
ed  change  of  the  face  of  his  family,  for  the  good 
news  he  had  received  .concerning  Joseph,  and  for 
the  hopes  he  had  of  seeing  him.  Note,  Y\  e  should 
give  God  thanks  for  the  beginnings  of  mercy, 
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though  they  arc  not  yet  perfected;  and  this  is  a  do  I 
Cent  way  of  hedging  further  mercy.  (2.)  By  way  ] 
of  petition  for  the  presence  of  God  with  him  in  his 
intended  journey;  lie  desired  by  these  sacrifices  to 
make  his  peace  with  God,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  that  he  might  take  no  guilt  along  with  him 
in  this  journey,  for  that  is  a  had  companion.  Hy 
Christ,  the  great  Sacrifice,  we  must  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  God,  and  offer  up  our  requests  to  him. 
(3.)  By  way  of consultation ;  the  Heathen  consulted 
their  oracles  (>y  sacrifice.  Jacob  would  not  go  till 
he  had  asked  God’s  leave;  “Shall  1  go  down  to 
Egypt,  or  back  to  Hebron?”  Such  must  be  our 
inquiries  in  doubtful  eases;  and  though  we  cannot 
expect  immediate  answers  from  Heaven,  yet  if  we 
diligently  attend  to  the  directions  of  the  word,  con¬ 
science,  and  providence,  we  shall  find  it  is  not  in 
vain  to  ask  counsel  of  God. 

II.  How  God  did  direct  his  paths.  In  the  visions  of 
the  night ,  (probably,  the  very  next  night  after  he  had 
offered  his  sacrifices,  as  2  Chron.  1.  7.)  Hod  shake 
unto  him,  v.  2.  Note,  Those  who  desire-  to  keep 
up  communion  with  God,  shall  find  that  it  never 
fails  on  his  side.  If  wc  speak  to  him  as  we  ought, 
he  will  not  fail  to  speak  to  us.  God  called  him  by 
name,  by  his  old  name,  Jacob,  Jacob ,  to  remind 
him  of  his  low  estate;  his  present  fears  did  scarcely 
become  an  Israel.  Jacob,  like  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  visions  of  the  Almighty,  and  ready  to  obey 
them,  answers,  f*  Here  am  I,  ready  to  receive  or¬ 
ders:"  and  what  has  God  to  say  to  him? 

1.  lie  renews  the  covenant  with  him;  lam  (loti, 
the  (loti  of  thy  father ,  (y.  3.)  that  is,  “1  am  what 
thou  owncst  me  to  be:  tliou  shalt  find  me  a  God,  a 
divine  wisdom  and  power  engaged  for  thee;  and 
thou  shalt  find  me  the  (Hud  of  thy  father,  true  to 
the  covenant  made  with  him.* 

2.  He  encourages  him  to  make  this  remove  of  his 
f  unity ;  Bear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  it  seems, 
though  Jacob,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Joseph’s 
life  and  glory  in  Egypt,  resolved,  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation,  /  will  go  and  see  him;  yet,  upon  second 
thoughts,  he  saw  some  difficulties  in  it,  which  he 
knew  not  well  how  to  get  over.  Note,  Even  those 
changes  which  seem  to  have  in  them  the  greatest 
joys  and  hopes,  yet  have  an  allay  of  cares  and  fears, 
Aul/a  esr  sincera  voluptas — There  is  no  unmingled 
pleasure.  Wc  must  always  rejoice  with  trembling. 
Jacob  had  many  careful  thoughts  about  this  journey, 
which  God  took  notice  of.  (1.)  He  was  old,  lot) 
years  old;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  old  people,  that  they  are  afraid  of  that  which 
is  high,  and  fears  are  in  the  way,  Keel.  12,  5.  It 
was  a  long  journey,  and  Jacob  was  unfit  for  travel, 
and  perhaps  remembered  that  his  beloved  Rachel 
died  m  a  journey .  (2.)  lie  feared  lest  his  sons  should 
be  tainted  with  the  idolatry  of  Egypt,  and  forget  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  or  enamoured  with  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  Egypt,  and  forget  the  land  of  promise. 
(3.)  Probably,  he  thought  of  what  God  had  said  to 
Abraham  concerning  the  bondage  and  affliction  of 
his  seed,  {eh.  IS.  13.)  and  was  apprehensive  that 
his  remove  to  Egypt  would  issue  in  that.  Present 
satisfactions  should  not  take  us  off  from  the  consi¬ 
deration  and  prospect  of  future  inconveniences, 
which  possibly  may  arise  from  that  which  now  ap- 
voars  most  promising.  (4.)  He  could  not  think  of 
aying  his  bones  in  Egypt.  But  whatever  his  dis¬ 
couragements  were,  tins  was  enough  to  answer 
them  all,  Tear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt. 

3.  He  promises  him  comfort  in  the  remove.  (1.) 

That  he  should  multiply  in  Egypt;  “  1  will  there , 
where  thou  fearest  that  thy  family  will  sink,  and  be 
lost,  make  it  ::  giro'  ration.  That  is  the  place  In¬ 
finite  \t  isg, -m  ')  i-  e boson  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  promis-.  "  (  '  t  Th  .1  he  should  have  God’s 

presence  with  lnm;  /  •  go  down  with  thee  into 


Egypt.  Note,  Those  that  go  whither  God  sends 
them,  shall  certainly  have  God  with  them;  and  that 
is  enough  to  secure  them  wherever  they  are,  and 
to  silence  their  fears;  we  may  safely  venture  into 
Egypt,  if  God  go  down  with  us.  (3.)  That  neither 
he  nor  his  should  be  lost  in  Egypt;  /  will  surely 
bring  thee  up  again.  Though  Jacob  died  in  Egypt, 
yet  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  [1.]  In  the  bringing 
up  )iis  body,  to  be  buried  in  Canaan,  about  which  it 
appears  he  was  very  solicitous,  eh.  49.  29. .  32.  [2.] 
In  the  bringing  up  of  his  seed  to  be  settled  in  Canaan. 
Whatever  low  or  darksome  valley  we  are  called 
into  at  any  time,  we  may  be  confident,  if  God  go 
down  with  us  into  it,  that  he  will  surely  bring  us 
up  again.  If  he  go  with  us  down  to  death,  he  will 
surely  bring  us  up  again  to  glory.  (4.)  That,  living 
and  dying,  iiis  beloved  Joseph  should  be  a  comfort 
to  him;  Joseph  shall  put ‘his  hand  upon  thine  eyes. 
This  is  a  promise  that  Joseph  should  live  as  long  as 
he  lived,  that  he  should  be  with  him  at  his  death, 
close  his  eyes  with  all  possible  tenderness  and  re¬ 
spect,  as  the  dearest  relations  used  to  do.  Proba¬ 
bly  Jacob,  in  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts  within 
him,  had  been  wishing  that  Joseph  might  do  this 
last  office  of  love  for  him;  llle  meos  oculos  compri- 
mat — l.et  him  close  my  eyes;  and  God  thus  answer¬ 
ed  him  in  the  letter  of  his  desire.  Thus  God  some¬ 
times  gratifies  the  innocent  wishes  of  his  people, 
and  makes  not  only  their  death  happy,  but  the  very 
circumstances  of  it  agreeable. 

5.  And  Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba : 
and  the  sons  ol  Israel  carried  Jacob  their 
lather,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives, 
in  the#wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to 
carry  him.  (i.  And  they  took  their  cattle, 
and  their  goods,  w  hich  they  had  gotten  in 
tlte  land  ol  C  anaan,  and  came  into  Egypt 
Jacob,  and  all  his  seed  with  him.  7.  His 
sons,  and  las  sons’ sons  with  hitn,  his  daugh¬ 
ters  and  his  sons’ daughters,  and  all  his  seed 
brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt.  G.  And 
these'  are  tint  names  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  w  hich  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his 
sons:  Reuben,  Jacob's  first-born.  9.  And 
the  sons  ot  Reuben  ;  l  lanoeh,  and  Phallu 
and  1  Iezron,andCarmi.  10.  And  the  sons  of 
Simeon;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and 
Jaehin,  and  Zohar,  and  Shard  the  son  of  a 
Ganaanitish  woman.  11.  And  the  sons  of 
Levi;  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  12. 
And  the  sons  of  Judah  ;  Er,  and  Onan,  and 
Sholah,nnd  Plmrez,  and  Zarah:  but  Er  and 
Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the 
sons  of  Phlrez  were  1  lezron  and  Hamul 
Ek  And  the  sons  of  Issaehar;  Tola,  and 
Phuvah,  and  Job,  and  Shimron.  H.  And 
the  sons  of  Zclnilun  ;  Sored,  and  Elon,  and 
Jahleel.  15.  These  be  the  sons  of  Leah, 
which  she  bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram, 
with  his  daughter  Dinah:  all  the  souls  of 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  were  thirty  and 
three.  16.  And  the  sons  of  Gad ;  Ziphion, 
and  llaggai,  Shuni,  and  Ezbon,  Eri,  and 
Arodi,  and  Areli.  17.  And  the'  sons  of 
Asher;  Jimmh,  and  lshuah,  and  lsui,  and 
Roriah, and  Serah  their  sister:  and  the  sons 
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of  Beriah ;  Heber,  and  Malchiel.  1 8.  These 
arc  the  sons  of  Zilpah,whom  Laban  gave  to 
Leah  his  daughter;  and  these  she  bare  unto 
Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls.  19.  The  sons 
of  ltarhel  Jacob’s  wife;  Joseph, and  Benja¬ 
min.  20.  And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  were  born  JManasseh  and  Ephraim, 
which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah 
priest  of  On  bare  unto  him.  21.  And  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  were  Belah,  and  Becher, 
and  Ashbel,  Gera,  and  Naaman,  Ehi,  and 
Bosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim,  and  Arch 
22.  'These  are  the  sons  of  Bachel,  which 
were  born  to  Jacob:  all  the  souls  were  four¬ 
teen.  23.  And  the  sons  of  Uan  ;  Iluslnm. 
24.  And  the  sons  of  Naphtali;  Jahzeel,  and 
Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  Shillem.  25.  '1'hese 
are  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  which  Laban  gave 
unto  Bachel  his  daughter,  and  she  bare 
these  unto  Jacob:  all  the  souls  were  seven. 
2G.  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  which  came  out  of  his  loins,  besides 
Jacob’s  sons’  wives,  all  the  souls  were  three¬ 
score  and  six;  27.  And  the  sons  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  which  were  born  him  in  Egypt,  zvere 
two  souls:  all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Ja¬ 
cob,  which  came  into  Egypt,  were  three¬ 
score  and  ten. 

Old  Jacob  is  here  flitting;  little  did  he  think  of 
ever  leaving  Canaan;  he  expected,  no  doubt,  to  die 
in  his  neat,  and  to  leave  his  seed  in  actual  possession 
of  the  promised  land:  but  Providence  orders  it 
otherwise.  Note,  Those  that  think  themselves 
well-settled,  may  yet  be  unsettled  in  a  little  time; 
even  old  people,  who  think  of  no  other  remove  than 
that  to  the  grave,  (which  Jacob  had  much  upon  his 
heart,  ch.  37.  35.-42.  38.)  sometimes  live  to  see 
great  changes  in  their  family.  It  is  good  to  be 
ready,  not  only  for  the  grave,  but  for  whatever  may 
happen  betwixt  us  and  the  grave. 

Observe,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

I.  How  Jacob  was  conveyed;  not  in  a  chariot, 
though  chariots  were  then  used,  but  in  a  wagon,  v. 

5  Jacob  had  the  character  of  a  plain  man,  who 
did  not  affect  any  thing  stately  or  magnificent;  his 
son  rode  in  a  chariot,  (ch.  41.  43.)  but  a  wagon 

Would  serve  him.  , 

II.  The  removal  of  what  he  had  with  him,  1. 
His  effects,  (v.  6.)  cattle  and  good s;  these  he  took 
with  him,  that  lie  m  ght  not  wholly  be  beholden  to 
Pharaoh  for  a  livelihood,  and  that  it  might  not  af¬ 
terwards  be  said  of  them,  “  that  they  came  beggars 
to  Egypt.”  2.  His  family,  all  his  seed,  v.  7.  It  is 
probable  that  they  had  continued  to  live  together  in 
common  with  their  father;  and  therefore,  when  lie 
went,  they  all  went;  which  perhaps  they  were  the 
more  willing  to  do,  because,  though  they  had  heard 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  promised  them,  yet,  to 
this  day,  they  had  none  of  it  in  possession,  we 
have  here  a  particular  account  of  the  names  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s  family;  his  sons’  sons,  most  of  which  are  after¬ 
ward  mentioned  as  heads  of  houses  in  the  several 
tribes.  See  Numb.  26,  5,  &c.  Bishop  Patrick  ob¬ 
serves,  that  Issachar  called  his  eldest  son  rola, 
which  signifies  a  worm,  probably,  because,  when  he 
was  born,  he  was  a  very  little  weak  child,  a  worm, 
and  no  man,  not  likely  to  live;  and  yet  there  spraiig 
from  him  a  very  numerous  offspring,  1  Chron.  7.  2. 
Note,  Living  and  dying  do  not  go  by  probability. 


The  whole  number  that  went  down  into  Egypt  were 
sixty-six,  ( v .  26.)  to  which  add  Joseph  and  his  two 
sons,  who  were  there  before,  and  Jacob  bimself,  the 
J  head  of  the  family,  and  you  Ir^ve  the  number  of 
1  seventy,  v.  27.  The  LXX.  makes  them  seventy- 
five,  and  Stephen  follows  it.  Acts  7.  14.  1  he  rea¬ 

son  of  which  we  leave  to  the  conjecture  of  the  cri¬ 
tics;*  but  let  us  observe,  (1.)  That  masters  of  fami¬ 
lies  ought  to  take  care  of  all  under  their  charge, 
and  to  provide  for  those  of  their  own  house,  food 
convenient  both  for  body  and  soul ;  when  Jacob  him¬ 
self  removed  to  a  land  of  plenty,  he  would  not  leave 
any  of  his  children  behind  him  to  starve  in  a  barren 
land.  2.  Though  the  accomplishment  of  promises 
!  is  always  sure,  yet  it  is  often  slow.  It  was  now  215 
years  since  God  had  promised  Abraham  to  make  of 
him  a  great  nation;  (ch.  12.  2.)  and  yet  that  branch 
of  his  seed  on  which  the  promise  was  entailed,  was 
as  yet  increased  but  to  seventy,  of  which  this  par¬ 
ticular  account  is  kept,  that  the  pow'er  of  Gnd  in 
multiplying  these  seventy  to  so  vast  a  multitude, 
even  in  Egypt,  may  appear  the  more  illustrious; 
when  he  pleases,  a  little  one  shall  become  a  thou¬ 
sand,  Isa.  60,  22. 


28.  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto 
Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto  Goshen ;  and 
they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen.  29. 
And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and 
went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Go¬ 
shen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him ;  and 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a 
good  while.  30.  And  Israel  said  unto  Jo¬ 
seph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive.  31.  And 
Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  and  unto  his 
father’s  house,  I  will  go  up,  and  show  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  say  unto  him,  My  brethren,  and 
my  father’s  house,  which  were  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  are  come  unto  me ;  32.  And 

the  men  are  shepherds,  for  their  trade  hath 
been  to  feed  cattle ;  and  they  have  brought 
their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that 
they  have.  33.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say, 
What  is  your  occupation  ?  34.  That  ye 

shall  say,  Thy  servant’s  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until  now, 
both  we,  and  also  our  fathers :  that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  for  every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

I.  Wc  lmve  here  the  joyful  meeting  between  Ja¬ 
cob  and  his  son  Joseph;  in  which  observe, 

1.  Jacob’s  prudence  in  sending  Judah  before  him 
to  Joseph,  to  give  him  notice  of  his  arrival  in  Go¬ 
shen.  This  was  a  piece  of  respect  owing  to  the 
government,  under  the  protection  of  which  these 
strangers  were  come  to  put  themselves,  v.  28.  v\  e 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  any, 
especially  not  to  the  higher  powers. 

2.  Joseph’s  filial  respect  to  him.  He  went  m  his 
chariot  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  interview  show  cd, 

*  Dr.  Doddridee’s  solution  is  this-1'  Stephen  sP**k!  A1,1- 
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(1.)  How  much  lie  honoured  him;  he  ji resented 
himself  unto  him.  Note,  It  is  the  duty  of  children 
to  reverence  their  parents,  yea,  though  Providence, 
as  to  outward  condition,  has  advanced  them  above 
their  parents.  (2.)  I  low  much  he  loved  him;  time 
did  not  wear  out  the  sense  of  his  obligations,  but  his 
tears  which  he  shed  abundantly  upon  his  father’s 
neck,  for  joy  to  see  him,  were  real  indications  of 
the  sincere  and  strong  affection  lie  had  for  him. 
See  how  near  sorrow  and  joy  are  to  each  other  in 
this  world,  when  tears  serve  for  the  expressions  of 
both:  in  the  other  world,  weeping  will  be  restrain¬ 
ed  to  sorrow  only ;  in  heaven  there  is  perfect  joy,  but 
no  tears  of  joy;  all  tears,  even  those,  shall  there  be 
wiped  away,  because  the  joys  there  are,  as  no  joys 
here  are,  without  any  allay.  It  was  observed, 
when  Joseph  embraced  Benjamin,  that  he  vjefit 
upon  his  neck,  but  when  he  embraced  his  father, 
he  ivefit  7/ f ion  his  neck  a  good  while;  his  brother 
Benjamin  was  dear,  but  his  father  Jacob  must  be 
dearer. 

3.  Jacob’s  great  satisfaction  in  this  meeting;  (7'. 
30. j  Now  let  me  die.  Not  but  that  it  was  further 
desirable  to  live,  with  Joseph,  and  to  see  his  honour 
and  usefulness;  but  he  had  so  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  this  first  meeting,  that  hi'  thought  it 
too  much  to  desire  or  expect  any  more  in  this  world, 
where  our  comforts  must  always  be  imperfect. 
Jacob  wished  to  die  immediately,  and  yet  lived 
seventeen  years  longer,  which,  as  our  lives  go  now, 
is  a  considerable  part  of  a  man’s  age.  Note,  Death 
will  not  always  come  just  when  we  call  for  it, 
whether  in  a  passion  of  sorrow,  or  in  a  passion  of 
joy.  Our  times  are  in  God’s  hand,  and  not  in  our 
own;  we  must  die  just  when  God  pleases,  and  not 
cither  just  when  we  are  surfeited  with  the  pleasures 
oflife,  or  just  when  we  are  overwhelmed  with  its 
griefs. 

11  We  have  here  Joseph’s  prudent  care  concern¬ 
ing  his  brethren’s'  settlement.  It  was  justice  to 
Pharaoh,  to  let  him  know  that  such  a  colony  was 
come  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Note,  If  others 
repose  a  confidence  in  us,  we  must  not  Ik'  so  base 
and  disingenuous,  as  to  abuse  it  by  imposing  upon 
them.  It  Jacob  and  his  family  should  come  to  be  a 
charge  to  the  Kgyptians,  yet  it  should  never  be 
said,  that  thev  came  among  them  clandestinely  and 
by  stealth.  'Pirns  Joseph  took,  care  to  pay  Ins  re¬ 
spects  to  Pharaoh,  v.  31.  But  how  shall  he  dispose 
of  his  brethren?  Time  was,  when  they  were  con¬ 
triving  to  be  rid  of  him;  now  he  is  contriving  to  set¬ 
tle  them  to  their  satisfaction  and  advantage;  this  is 
rendering  good  for  evil.  Now,  1.  He  would  hav  e 
them  to  live  by  themselves,  separate  as  much  as 
might  he  from  the  Kgyptians,  in  the  land  of  Go¬ 
shen,  which  lay  nearest  to  Canaan,  and  which 
perhaps  was  more  thinly  peopled  by  the  Kgyptians, 
and  well  furnished  with  pastures  for  cattle.  He 
desired  they  might  liv  e  separately,  that  they  might 
be  in  less  danger  both  by  being  infected  by  the 
vices  of  the  Kgyptians,  and  of  being  insulted  by  the 
malice  of  the  Kgyptians.  Shepherds,  it  seems, 
were  an  abomination  to  the  Kgyptians,  that  is,  they 
looked  upon  them  with  contempt,  and  scorned  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them ;  and  he  would  not  send  for  his  breth¬ 
ren  to  Kgypt,  to  be  trampled  upon.  And  yet,  3.  lie 
would  have  them  to  continue  shepherds,  and  not  to 
be.  ashamed  to  own  that  as  their  occupation  before 
Pharaoh,  lie  could  have  employed  them  under 
himselt  in  the  1  orn-trade,  or  perhaps,  by  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  king  might  have  procured  places  for 
them  at  court  or  in  the  army,  and  some  of  them  at 
least,  were  desen  ing  enough;  but  such  preferments 
would  hav  e  exposed  them  to  the  envy  of  the  Kgyp¬ 
tians,  and  would  have  tempted  them  to  forget  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  the  promise  made  unto  their  fathers; 
therefore  he  contriv  es  to  continue  them  in  their  old 
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employment.  Note,  (1.)  An  honest  calling  is  no 
disparagement,  nor  ought  we  to  account  it  so  either 
in  ourselves,  or  in  our  relations,  but  rather  reckon 
it  a  shame  to  be  idle,  or  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
(2.1  It  is  generally  best  for  people  to  abide  in  the 
callings  that  they  have  been  bred  to,  and  used  to, 
1  Cor.  7.  24.  What  employment  and  condition 
God,  in  his  prov  idence,  has  allotted  for  us,  let  us 
accommodate  ourselves  to,  and  satisfy  ourselves 
with,  and  not  mind  high  things.  It  is  better  to 
be  the  credit  of  a  mean  post  than  the  shame  of  a 
high  one. 

CHAP.  XLVII. 

In  tills  rhuptcr,  wc  have  instances,  I.  of  Joseph’s  kindness, 
a  ml  u  flection  to  his  relations  ;  presenting  his  brethren 
first,  and  then  his  father  to  Pharaoh,  (v.  1  . .  10.)  settling 
them  in  Goshen,  and  providing  for  them  there,  (v.  11, 
12.)  and  paying  his  respects  to  liis  father  when  he  sent 
for  him,  v.  27..  31.  II.  Of  Joseph’s  justice  between 
prince  and  people  in  a  very  critical  affair ;  selling  Pha- 
raoh’s  corn  to  li is  subjects  with  reasonable  profits  to 
Pharaoh,  and  yet  without  any  wrong  to  them,  v.  13 . .  26. 
Thus  lie  approved  himself  wise  and  good,  both  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  and  in  his  public  capacity. 

i.PgNIEN  Joseph  came  and  told  Pha- 
JL  raoh,  and  said,  JVly  father  and  my 
brethren,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds, 
and  all  that  lliey  have,  are  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and,  behold,  they  are >  in 
the  land  of  Goshen.  2.  And  he  took  some 
of  his  brethren,  even  five,  men,  and  presented 
them  unto  Pharaoh.  3.  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  Ins  brethren,  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
And  they  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Thy  servants 
arc  shepherds,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers. 
A.  'They  said  moreover  unto  Pharaoh,  For 
lo  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come;  for  thy 
servants  have  110  pasture  for  their  flocks, 
for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan : 
now  therefore,  wc  pray  thee,  let  thy  ser¬ 
vants  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  5.  And 
Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saying,  Thy 
father  and  thy  brethren  arc  come  unto  thee; 
G.  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee;  in  the 
best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  bre- 
I hren  to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let 
them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any  men 
of  activity  among  them,  then  make  them 
rulers  over  my  cattle.  7.  And  Joseph 
brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set  him  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh:  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh. 
3.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old 
art  thou?  9.  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh,  tin’  days  of  the  years  of  mv  pilgrimage 
arc  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  :  few  and 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life 
been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days 
of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the 
days  of  their  pilgrimage.  10.  And  Jacob 
blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  before 
Pharaoh.  11.  And  Joseph  placed  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  pos¬ 
session  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  ol 
the  land,  in  the  land  of  Kameses,  as  Pha 
raoh  had  commanded.  12.  And  Joseph 
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his  father,  and  his  brethren,  and 
her’s  household,  with  bread,  ac- 


subject,  showed  to 
his  favourite,  and 


nourished 
all  his  fat 

cording  to  their  families. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  respect  Joseph,  as  a 
his  prince.  Though  he  was  — 
prime-minister  of  state,  and  had  had  particular  or¬ 
ders  from  him  to  send  for  Ids  father  down  to  Egypt, 
Vet  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  settle,  till  he  had 
given  notice  of  it  to  Pharaoh,  v.  1.  Christ,  or  Jo¬ 
seph,  disposes  of  his  followers  in  his  kingdom  as  it 
is  prepared  of  his  Father,  saying.  It  M  not  mine  to 
Five,  Matt.  20.  23. 

II.  The  respect  Joseph,  as  a  brother,  showed  to 
his  brethren,  notwithstanding  all  the  unkindness  he 
had  formerly  received  from  them. 

1.  Though  he  was  a  great  man,  and  they  were 
comparatively  mean  and  despicable,  especially  in 
Egypt,  yet  he  owned  them.  Let  those  that  are 
ricjji  and  great  in  the  world,  learn  hence  not  to  over¬ 
look  or  despise  their  poor  relations.  Every  branch 
of  the  tree  is  not  a  top  branch;  but,  because  it  is  a 
lower  branch,  is  it  therefore  not  a  tree?  Our  Eord 
Jesus,  like  Joseph  here,  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us 
brethren. 

'2.  They  being  strangers  and  no  courtiers,  lie  in¬ 
troduced  some  of  them  to  Pharaoh,  to  kiss  his  hand, 
as  we  say,  intending  thereby  to  put  an  honour  upon 
them  among  the.  Egyptians.  'I  bus  Christ  presents 
his  brethren  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  improves 
his  interest  for  them,  though  in  themselves  unwor¬ 
thy,  and  an  abomination  to  the  Fgypticins.  Being 
presented  to  Pharaoh,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  Joseph  had  given  them,  they  tell  him,  (1.) 
VVliat  was  their  business;  that  they  were  shepherds, 
v.  3.  Pharaoh  asked  them,  (and  Joseph  knew  it 
would  be  one  of  his  first  questions,  ch.  46.  33.) 
IV hat.  is  your  occupation?  He  takes  it  for  granted 
they  had  something  to  do;  else  Egypt  should  be  no 
pi  ice  for  them,  no  harbour  for  idle  vagrants.  If  they 
would  not  work,  they  should  not  eat  of  his  bread  in 
this  time  of  scarcity.  Note,  fl.]  All  that  have  a 
place  in  tl*.'  world,  should  have  an  employment  in  it 
according  to  their  capacity,  some  occupation  or 
other,  incut  d  or  manual.  1  hose  that  need  not  work 
for  their  bread,  yet  must  have  something  to  do,  to 
keep  them  from  idleness.  [2.  J  Magistrates  should 
inquire  into  the  occupation  of  their  subjects,  as  those 
th  it  have  the  care  of  the  public  welfare;  for  idle 
people  are.  as  drones  in  the  hive,  unprofitable  bur- 
thetiN  of  the  commonwealth.  (2.)  What  was  their 
business  in  Egypt;  to  sojourn  in  the  land,  (v.  4.1  not 
to  settle  there  for  ever,  only  to  sojourn  there  for  a 
time,  while,  the  famine  prevailed  in  Canaan,  whjch 
lay  high,  so  that  it  was  not  habitable  for  shepherds, 
the  grass  being  burnt  up  much  more  than  in  Egypt, 
which  lay  low,  and  where  the  com  chiefly  failed, 
white  there  was  tolerable  good  pasture. 

3.  lie  obtained  tor  them  a  grant  of  a  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  v.  5,  6.  This  was  an  instance 
of  Pharaoh’s  gratitude  to  Joseph;  because  he  had 
been  such  a  blessing  to  him  and  his  kingdom,  he 
would  be  kind  to  his  relations,  purely  for  his  sake. 
”  -  offered  them  — f - *  "*  r"  '"' 


He 


.■  offered  them  preferment  as  shepherds  over  his 
cattle,  provided  they  were  men  of  activity;  for  it  is 
the  m  m  who  is  diligent  in  his  business,  that  shall 
stand  before  kings.  And  whatever  our  profession 
or  employment  is,  we  should  aim  to  be  excellent  in 
it,  and  to  prove  ourselves  ingenious  and  industrious. 

III.  The  respect  Joseph,  as  a  son,  showed  to  his 

1.  He  presented  him  to  Pharaoh,  v.  7.  And 

here,  .  TT 

(1.)  Pharaoh  asks  Jacob  a  common  question;  How 
old  art  thou?  v.  8.  \  question  usually  put  to  old 

men,  for  it  is  natural  to  us  to  admire  old  age,  and  to 
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reverence  it,  (Lev.  19.  32.)  qs  it  is  very  unnatural 
and  unbecoming  to  despise  it,  Isa.  3.  5.  Jacob’s 
countenance,  no  doubt,  showed  him  to  be  very  old; 
for  he  had  been  a  man  of  labour  and  sorrow:  in 
Egypt,  people  were  not  so  long-lived  as  in  Canaan, 
and  therefore  Pharaoh  looks  upon  Jacob  with  won¬ 
der;  he  was  a  show  in  his  ^ourt.  When  we  are  re¬ 
flecting  upon  ourselves,  this  should  come  into  the 
account;  “  How  old  are  we?” 

(2.)  Jacob  gives  Pharaoh  an  uncommon  answer, 
v.  9.  He  speaks  as  became  a  patriarch,  with  an 
air  of  seriousness,  for  the  instruction  of  Pharaoh. 
Though  our  speech  be  not  always  of  grace,  yet  it 
must  thus  be  always  with  grace.  Observe  here, 
T.]  He  calls  his  life  a  pilgrimage,  looking  upon 
himself  as  a  stranger  in  this  world,  and  a  traveller 
towards  another  world:  this  earth  Ills  inn,  not  his 
home.  To  this  the  apostle  refers:  (Heb.  11.  13.) 
They  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pil¬ 
grims.  He  not  only  reckoned  himself  a  pilgrim, 
now  that  he  was  in  Egypt,  a  strange  country  in 
which  he-never  was  before;  but  his  life,  even  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  was  a  pilgrimage,  and  those  who 
so  reckon  it,  can  the  better  bear  the  inconvenience 
of  banishment  from  their  native  soil;  they  are  but 
pilgrims  still,  and  so  they  were  always.  [2.]  He 
reckons  his  life  by  days;  for  even  so,  it  is  soon  reck¬ 
oned,  and  we  are  not  sure  of  the  continuance  of  it  for 
a  day  to  an  end,  but  may  be  turned  out  of  this  ta¬ 
bernacle  at  less  than  an  hour’s  wanting.  Let  us 
therefore  number  our  days,  (Ps.  90.  12.)  and  mea¬ 
sure  them,  Ps.  39.  4.  [.!]  1  he  oharacter  he  gives 

of  them  was,  First,  That  they  were /f  to.  Though 
he  had  now  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
they  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  in  comparison 
with  the  days  of  eternity,  the  eternal  God,  and  the 
eternal  state,  in  which  a  thousand  years  (longer 
than  ever  any  man  lived)  are  but  as  one  day.  se¬ 
condly,  That  they  were  evil;  this  is  tme  concern¬ 
ing  man  in  general;  (Job  14.  1.)  he  is  of  ft  w  days, 
and  full  of  trouble;  since  his  days  are  evil,  it  is  well 
they  are  few;  Jacob’s  life,  particularly,  had  been 
made  up  of  evil  days;  and  the  pleasantest  days  of 
his  life  were  yet  before  him.  Thirdly,  That  they 
were  short  of  the  days  of  his  fathers;  not  so  many, 
not  so  pleasant,  as  their  days.  Old  age  came  sooner 
upon  him  than  it  had  done  upon  some  of  his  ancestors. 
As  the  young  man  should  not  be  proud  of  his 
strength  or  beauty,  so  the  old  man  should  not  be 
proud  of  his  age,  and  the  crown  of  his  hoary  hairs, 
though  others  justly  reverence  it;  for  those  who  are 
accounted  very  old,  attain  not  to  the  years  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs.  The  hoary  head  is  then  only  a  crown  of 
glory,  when  it  is  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 

(3.)  Jacob  both  addresses  himself  to  Pharaoh, /and 
takes  leave  of  him  with  a  blessing,  v.  7.  Jacob  bless¬ 
ed  Pharaoh,  and  again,  v.  10.  which  was  not  only 
an  act  of  civility,  (he  paid  him  respect,  and  return¬ 
ed  him  thanks  for  his  kindness,)  but  an  act  of  piety, 
lie  prayed  for  him,  as  one  having  the  authority  of  a 
prophet  and  a  patriarch.  Though  in  worldly 
wealth,  Pharaolr  was  the  greater,  yet  in  interest 
with  God,  Jacob  was  the  greater;  he  was  God’s 
anointed,  Ps.  105.  15.  And  a  patriarch’s  blessing 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  no,  not  by  a  potent 
prince.  Darius  valued  the  prayers  of  the  church 
for  himself  ?nd  for  his  sons,  Ezra  6.  10.  Pharaoh 
kindly  received  Jacob,  and,  whether  in  the  name 
of  a  prophet  or  no,  thus  he  had  a  prophet’s  reward, 
which  sufficiently  recompensed  him,  not  only  tor 
his  courteous  converse  with  him,  but  for  all  the 
other  kindnesses  he  showed  to  him  and  Ins. 

2.  He  provided  well  for  him  and  Ins;  Jilciced  him 
in  Ooshen,  (v.  11.)  nourished  him  and  all  bis  with 
food  convenient  for  them,  v,  12.  1  his  bespeaks, 

not  only  Joseph  a  good  man,  who  took  tins  tender 
l  care  of  his  poor  relations,  but  God  a  good  God,  who 
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raised  iiim  up  for  this  purpose,  and  put  him  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  it,  as  Estner  came  to  the  kingdom  | 
Cor  such  a  time  as  this.  W  hat  God  here  did  for 
Jacob,  he  has,  in  effect,  promised  to  do  for  all  liis, 
that  serve  him  and  trust  in  him,  Ps,  37.  19,  In  the 
days  oj  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied . 

13.  And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the 
land ;  for  the  famine  was  vert"  sore,  so  that 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  all  the  land  of  Ca- ! 
naan  fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine.  14. : 
And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that 
was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  * 
land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh’s  house.  15.  And  when  money 
failed  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  all  the  Egyptians  came  unto 
Joseph,  and  said,  Give  us  bread :  for  why 
should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  F or  the  mo¬ 
ney  faileth.  16.  And  Joseph  said,  Give 
your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give  you  for  your 
cattle,  if  money  fail.  17.  And  they  brought 
their  cattle  unto  Joseph:  and  Joseph  gave 
them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and  for 
the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds, 
and  for  the  asses :  and  he  fed  them  with 
bread,  for  all  their  cattle  for  that  year.  18. 
When  that  year  was  ended,  they  came  un¬ 
to  him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him. 
We  will  not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that 
our  money  is  spent ;  my  lord  also  hath  our 
herds  of  cattle  ;  there  is  not  aught  left  in  the 
sight  of  my  lord, but  our  bodies,  and  our  lands: 

1 9.  W  herefore  shall  we  die  before  thine  eyes, 
both  we  and  our  land  I  Buy  us  and  our  land 
for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be 
servants  unto  Pharaoh :  and  give  vs  seed, 
that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the  land 
be  not  desolate.  20.  And  Joseph  bought 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the 
Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  . 
the  famine  prevailed  over  them :  so  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's.  21.  And  as  for  the 
people,  he  removed  them  to  cities  from  one 
end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the 
other  end  thereof.  22.  Only  the  land  of  the 
priests  bought  he  not ;  for  the  priests  had  a 
portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did 
eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them : 
wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.  23. 
Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people,  Behold,  I 
have  bought  you  this  day,  and  your  land, 
for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is  seed  for  you,  and  ye 
shall  sow  the  land.  24.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  increase,  that  ye  shall  give  the 
fifth  part  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall 
be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for 
your  food,  and  for  them  of  your  households, 
and  for  food  for  your  little  ones.  25.  And 
they  'aid,  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives  :  let  us 
fiiitl  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we 


will  be  Pharaoh’s  servants.  26.  And  Jo» 
seph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the 
fifth  part ;  except  the  land  of  the  priests  only, 
which  became  not  Pharaoh’s. 

Care  being  taken  of  Jacob  and  his  family,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  which  was  especially  designed  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  Joseph’s  advancement,  an  account  is  now- 
given  of  the  saving  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  too 
from  ruin;  for  God  is  King  of  nations,  as  weLl  as 
King  of  saints,  and  provideth  food  for  all  flesh.  Jo¬ 
seph  now  returns  to  the  management  of  that  great 
trust  which  Pharaoh  had  lodged  in  his  hand.  It 
would  have  been  pleasing  enough  to  him  to  have 
gone  and  lived  with  his  father  and  brethren  in  Go¬ 
shen;  but  his  employment  would  not  permit  it. 
When  he  had  seen  his  father,  and  seen  him  well- 
settled,  he  applied  himself  as  closely  as  ever  to  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Note,  Even  natural  auc¬ 
tion  must  give  way  to  necessary  business.  Parents 
and  children  must  be  content  to  be  absent  one  from 
another,  when  it  is  necessary,  on  either  side,  for  the 
service  of  God,  or  their  generation.  In  Joseph’s 
transactions  with  the  Egyptians,  observe, 

I.  The  great  extremity  that  Egypt,  and  the  parts 

adjacent,  were  reduced  to  by  the  famine.  T nere  was 
no  bread,  and  they  fainted,  (v.  13.)  they  were  ready 
to  die,  tj.  15,  19.  1.  See  here  what  a  depend¬ 

ence  we  have  upon  God’s  providence;  if  that  sus¬ 
pend  its  usual  favours  but  for  a  while,  we  die,  we 
perish,  we  all  perish.  All  our  wealth  would  not 
keep  us  from  starving,  if  the  rain  of  heaven  were 
but  withheld  for  two  or  three  years.  See  how  much 
we  lie  at  God’s  mercy,  and  let  us  keep  ourselves  al¬ 
ways  in  his  love.  2.  See  how  much  we  smart  by 
our  own  improvidence;  if  all  the  Egyptians  had  done 
for  themselves  in  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  as  Jo¬ 
seph  did  for  Pharaoh,  they  had  not  been  now  in 
these  straits;  but  they  regarded  not  the  warning 
they  had  of  the  years  of  famine,  concluding  that  to¬ 
morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  next  year  as  this,  and 
much  more  abundant  Note,  Because  man  knows 
not  his  time,  (his  time  of  gathering  when  he  has  it,) 
therefore  his  misery  is  great  upon  him,  when  the 
spending  time  comes,  Eccl.  8.  6,  7.  3.  See  how 

early  God  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Israelites,  as  afterwards  in  the  plagues, 
Exod.  8.  22. — 9.  4,  26. — 10.  23.  Jacob  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  though  strangers,  were  plentifully  fed  cn  free 
cost,  while  the  Egyptians  were  dying  for  want.  See 
Isa.  65.  13,  My  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be 
hungry.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel.  Whoever 
wants,  God’s  children  shall  not,  Ps.  34.  10. 

II.  The  price  they  were  come  up  to,  for  their 
supply,  in  this  exigence.  1.  They  parted  with  all 
their  money,  which  they  had  hoarded  up,  v.  14. 
Silver  and  gold  would  not  feed  them,  they  must 
have  com.  All  the  money  of  the  kingdom  was  by 
this  means  brought  into  the  exchequer.  2.  When 
the  money  failed,  they  parted  with  all  their  cattle, 
those  for  labour,  as  the  horses  and  asses;  and  those 
for  food,  as  the  flocks  and  the  herds,  v.  17.  By  this 
it  should  seem,  that  we  may  better  live  upon  bread 
without  flesh,  than  upon  flesh  without  bread.  We 
may  suppose  they  parted  the  more  easily  with  their 
Cattle,  because  they  had  little  or  no  grass  for  them; 
and  now  Pharaoh  saw  in  reality  what  he  had  before 
seen  in  vision,  nothing  but  lean  kine.  3.  When 
they  had  sold  their  stocks  off  their  land,  it  was  easy 
to  persuade  themselves  (rather  than  starve)  to  sell 
their  land  too;  for  what  good  would  that  do  them, 
when  thev  had  neither  com  to  sow  it,  nor  cattle  to 
eat  it?  They  therefore  sold  that  next,  for  a  further 
supply  of  com.  4.  When  their  land  was  sold,  so 
that  they  had  nothing  to  live  on,  they  must  of  course 
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sell  themselves,  that  they  might  live  purely  upon 
their  labour,  and  hold  their  lands  by  the  base  tenure 
of  villunage,  at  the  courtesy  of  the  crown.  Note, 
Skin  for  skin,  mid  all  that  a  man  hath,  even  liberty 
and  property,  (those  darling  twins,)  will  he  give  for 
his  life ;  for  that  is  sweet.  There  are  few,  (though 
perhaps  there  are  some,)  who  would  even  dare  to 
die,  rather  than  live  in  slavery  and  dependence  on 
an  arbitrary  power.  And  perhaps  there  are  those 
who,  in  that  case,  could  die  by  the  sword,  in  a  heat, 
who  yet  could  not  deliberately  die  by  famine,  which 
is  much  worse,  Lam.  4.  9.  Now  it  was  a  great 
mercy  to  the  Egyptians,  that,  in  this  distress,  they 
could  have  corn  at  any  rate;  if  they  had  all  died  tor 
hunger,  their  lands  perhaps  would  have  escheated 
to  the  crown  of  course,  for  want  of  heirs;  they  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  bad. 

111.  The  method  which  Joseph  took  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  matter  between  prince  and  people,  so  that 
the  prince  might  have  his  just  advantage,  and  yet 
the  people  not  be  quite  ruined. 

1.  For  their  lands,  he  needed  not  come  to  <jt»y 
bargain  with  them,  wlfile  the  years  of  famine  lasted; 
but  when  these  were  over,  (for  God  will  not  con¬ 
tend  for  ever,  nor  will  he  be  always  wroth,)  he 
came  to  an  agreement,  which  it  seems,  both  sides 
were  pleased  with,  that  the  people  should  occupy 
and  enjoy  the  lands,  as  he  thought  fit  to  assign  them, 
and  should  have  seed  to  sow  them  with  out  of  the 
king’s  stores,  for  their  own  proper  use  and  behoof, 
yielding  and  paying  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  ycai  ly 
profits  as  a  chief  rent  to  the  crown.  1  his  became 
a  standing  law,  v.  26.  And  it  was  a  very  good  bar¬ 
gain  to  have  food  for  their  lands,  when  othei  wise 
they  and  their’s  must  have  starved,  and  then  to  have 
lands  again  upon  such  easy  terms.  Note,  '1  hose 
ministers  of  state  are  worthy  of  double  honour  both 
for  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  keep  the  balance 
even  between  prince  and  people,  so  that  libeity  and 
property  may  not  intrench  upon  prerogative,  noi  the 
prerogative  bear  hard  upon  liberty  and  property :  in 
the  multitude  of  such  counsellors  there  is  safety.  It 
afterward  the  Egyptians  thought  it  hard  to  pay  so 
great  a  duty  to  the  king  out  of  their  lands,  they 
must  remember,  not  only  how  just,  but  how  kind, 
the  first  imposing  of  it  was. .  1  hey  might  thankfully 
pay  a  fifth  when  all  was  due.  It  is  observable,  how 
faithful  Joseph  was  to  him  that  appointed  him;  he 
did  not  put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket,  nor  en¬ 
tail  the  lands  upon  his  own  family ;  but  converted  both 
entirely  to  Pharaoh’s  use ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  find 
that  his  posterity  went  out  of  Egypt  any  richer  than 
the  rest  of  their  poor  brethren.  '1  hose  m  public 
trusts,  if  they  raise  great  estates,  must  take  heed 
that  it  be  not  at  the  expense  of  a  good  conscience, 
which  is  much  more  valuable. 

2.  For  their  ficvnoTWy  he  removed  them  to  cities, 
V.  21.  He  transplanted  them,  to  show  Pharaoh’s 
sovereign  power  over  them,  and  that  they  might,  m 
time,  forget  their  titles  to  their  lands,  and  be  the 
more  easily  reconciled  to  their  new  condition  of 
servitude.  The  Jewish  writers  say,  “  Heremoved 
them  thus  from  their  former  habitations,  because 
they  reproached  his  brethren  as  strangers;  to  si¬ 
lence  which  reproach,  they  were  all  made,  m  effect, 
strangers.”  See  what  changes  a  little  time  may 
make  with  a  people,  and  how  soon  God  can  empty 
those  from  vdssel  to  vessel,  who  were  settled  upon 
their  lees.  How  hard  soever  this  seems  to  have 
been  upon  them,  they  themselves  were  at  this  time 
sensible  of  it  as  a  \  cry  great  kindness,  and  were 
thankful  they  were  not  worse  used;  (v.  25.)  Thou 
hast  saved  our  lives.  Note,  There  is  good  reason 
that  the  Saviour  of  our  lives,  should  be  the  blaster 
of  our  lives.  “Thou  hast  saved  us,  do  what  thou 

wilt  with  us.”  ,  .  ,  c  ., 

IV.  The  reservation  he  made  in  favour  of  the 


priests.  They  were  maintained  on  free  cost,  so 
that  they  needed  not  to  sell  their  lands,  v.  22.  Ali 
fie  of  tie  will  thus  walk  in  the  name  of  their  God-, 
they  will  be  kind  to  those  that  attend  the  public 
service  of  their  God,  and  that  minister  to  them  in 
holy  things;  and  we  should,  in  like  manner,  honour 
our  God,  by  esteeming  his  ministers  highly  in  love 
for  their  work’s  sake. 

27.  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  ol 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen ;  and  they 
had  possessions  therein,  and  grew,  and 
multiplied  exceedingly.  28.  And  Jacob 
lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years: 
so  the  whole  age  of  Jacob  was  an  hundred 
forty  and  seven  years.  29.  And  the  time 
drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die :  and  he 
called  his  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him, 
11’  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh, 
and  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me ;  bury 
me  not,  1  pray  thee,  in  Egypt :  30.  But  1 

will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in 
their  burying-place.  And  he  said,  I  will  do 
as  thou  hast  said.  31.  And  he  said,  Swear 
I  unto  me.  And  he  sware  unto  him.  And 
Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed’s-head. 


Observe, 

1.  The  comfort  Jacob  lived  in,  (v.  27,  28.)  while 
the  Egyptians  were  impoverished  m  their  own  land, 
Jacob  was  replenished  in  a  strange  land.  He  lived 
seventeen  years  after  he  came  into  Egypt,  far  be¬ 
yond  his  own  expectation;  seventeen  years  he  had 
nourished  Joseph,  (for  so  old  he  was  when  he  was 
sold  from  him,  ch.  37.  2.)  and  now,  by  way  of 
requital,  seventeen  years  Joseph  nourished  him. 
Observe  how  kindly  Providence  ordered  Jacob’s 
affairs;  that  when  he  was  old,  and  least  able  to  bear 
care  and  fatigue,  he  had  least  occasion  for  it,  being 
well-provided  for  by  his  son  without  his  own  fore¬ 
cast.  Thus  God  considers  the  frame  of  his  people. 

2.  The  care  Jacob  died  in.  At  last,  (v.  29.)  The 
time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die.  Israel,  a 
prince  with  dod,  that  had  power  over  the_  angel, 
and  prevailed,  yet  must  yield  to  death.  There  is 
no  remedy,  he  must  die:  it  is  appointed  for  all  men, 
therefore  for  him;  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that 
war.  Joseph  supplied  him  with  bread,  that  he 
might  not  die  by  famine;  but  that  did  not  secure 
him  from  dying  by  age  or  sickness.  He  died  by 
degrees;  his  candle  was  not  blown  out,  but  gradually 
burnt  down  to  the  socket,  so  that  he  saw,  at  some 
distance,  the  time  drawing  nigh.  Note,  It  is  an 
improvable  advantage,  to  see  the  approach  of  death,, 
before  we  feel  its  arrests,  that  we  may  be  quick¬ 
ened  to  do  what  our  hand  finds  to  do,  with  all  our 
might:  however,  it  is  not  far  from  any  of  us.  Now 
Jacob’s  care,  as  he  saw  the  day  approaching,  was 
about  his  burial,  not  the  pomp  of  it,  (he  was  no  way 
solicitous  about  that,)  but  the  place  of  it. 

(1.)  He  i^nild  be  buried  in  Canaan;  this  he  re¬ 
solved  on,  not  from  mere  humour,  because  Canaan 
was  the  land  of  his  nativity,  but  in  faith,  because  it 
was  the  land  of  promise,  (which  he  desired  thus, 
as  it  were,  to  keep  possession  of,  till  the  time 
should  come  when  nis  posterity  should  be  masters 
of  it,)  and  because  it  was  a  type  of  heaven,  that 
better  country  which  he  that  said  these  things  de¬ 
clared  plainly  that  he  was  in  expectation  of,  Ileb. 
11  14,  He  aimed  at  a  good  land,  which  would  be 
his  rest  and  bliss  on  the  other  side  death. 
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(2.)  He  mid  have  Joseph  sworn  to  bring  him 
thither  to  be  juried,  (xc  29,  31.)  that  Joseph  being 
under  such  a  solemn  obligation  to  do  it,  might  have 
that  to  answer  to  the  objections  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  made  against  it,  and  for  the  great¬ 
er  satisfaction  of  Jacob  now  in  his  dying  minutes. 
Nothing  will  better  help  to  make  a  death-bed 
easy,  than  the  certain  prospect  of  a  rest  in  Canaan 
after  death. 

(3. )  When  this  was  done,  Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  the  btd’s-head,  yielding  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
the  stroke  of  death;  (“Now  let  it  come,  and  it 
shall  be  welcome;”)  or  worshipping  God,  as  it  is 
explained,  Heb.  11.  21,  giving  God  thanks  for  all 
his  favours,  and  particularly  for  this,  that  Joseph 
was  ready,  not  only  to  put  his  hand  upon  his  eyes 
to  close  them,  but  under  his  thigh  to  give  him  the 
satisfaction  he  desired  concerning  his  burial.  Thus 
they  that  go  down  to  the  dust,  should  with  humble 
thankfulness,  bow  before  God,  the  God  ef  their 
mercies,  Ps.  22.  29. 

CHAP.  XLVIII. 

The  time  drawing  nigh  that  Israel  must  die,  having  in  the 
former  chapter  given  order  about  his  burial,  in  this,  he 
takes  leave  of  his  grand-children  by  Joseph,  and  in  the 
next,  of  all  his  children.  Thus  Jacob’s  dying  words  are 
recorded,  because  he  then  spake  by  a  spirit  of  prophe¬ 
cy;  Abraham’s  and  Isaac’s  are  not.  God’s  gifts  and 
graces  shine  forth  much  more  in  some  saints  than  in 
others  upon  their  death-beds.  The  Spirit,  like  the  wind, 
blows  where  it  listeth.  In  this  chapter,  I.  Joseph,  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  father’s  sickness,  goes  to  visit  him,  and  takes 
his  two  sons  with  him,  v.  1,  2.  II.  Jacob  solemnly 
adopts  his  two  sons,  and  takes  them  for  his  own,  v.  3.  .7. 
III.  lie  blesses  them,  v.  8.. 16.  IV.  He  explains  and 
justifies  the  crossing  of  his  hands  in  blessing  them,  v. 
17.  .20.  V.  He  leaves  a  particular  legacy  to  Joseph,  v. 
21,  22. 

1.  4  ND  it  ca  me  to  pass  after  these  things, 
that  one  tolcl  Joseph,  Behold,  thy 
father  is  sick :  and  he  took  with  him  his 
two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  2.  And 
mne  told  Jacob,  and  said,  Behold,  thy  son 
Joseph  cometh  unto  thee :  and  Israel 
strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the 
bed.  3.  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God 
Almighty  appeared  untome  at  Luz  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me,  4.  And 
said  unto  me,  Behold,  I  will  make  thee 
fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  multitude  of  people,  and  will  give 
this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee  for  an  ever¬ 
lasting  possession.  5.  And  now  thy  two 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  were 
born  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  before 
l  came  unto  thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine ;  as 
Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine. 
6.  And  thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest 
after  them,  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  be 
called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in 
their  inheritance.  7.  And  as  for  me,  when 
I  came  from  Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet 
there  teas  but  a  little  way  to  come  into 
Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the  way 
of  Ephrath;  the  same  is  Beth-lehem.  . 
Here, 

I.  Joseph,  upon  notice  of  his  father’s  illness,  goes 
to  see  him;  though  a  man  of  honour  and  business, 
vet  he  will  not  fail  to  show  this  due  respect  to  his 


aged  father,  v.  1.  Visiting  the  sick,  to  whom  we. 
Ife  under  obligations,  or  may  have  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  either  for  body  or  soul,  is  our  duty- 
The  sick  bed  is  a  proper  place  both  for  giving  com¬ 
fort  and  counsel  to  others,  and  receiving  instruction 
ourselves.  Joseph  took  his  two  sons  with  him,  that 
they  might  receive  their  dying  grandfather’s  bless¬ 
ing,  and  that  what  they  might  see  in  him,  and  hear 
from  him,  might  make  an  abiding  impression  upon 
them.  Note,  1.  It  is  good  to  acquaint  young  people 
that  are  coming  into  the  world,  with  the  aged  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  that  are  going  out  of  it,  whose  dying 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  wisdom’s  ways,  may  be  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  rising  'generation.  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (I  dare  say)  would  never  forget  what 
passed  at  this  time.  2.  Pious  parents  are  desirous 
of  a  blessing,  not  only'  for  themselves,  but  for  then- 
children.  “O  that  they  may  live  before  God!” 
Joseph  had  been,  above  all  his  brethren, 'kind  to  his 
father,  and  therefore  had  reason  to  expect  particu¬ 
lar  favour  from  him. 

II.  Jacob,  upon  notice  of  his  son’s  visit,  prepared 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  entertain  him,  v.  .2. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  rouse  his  spirits,  and  to 
stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  him;  what  little  was  left 
of  bodily  strength,  he  put  forth  to  the  utmost,  and 
sat  ufion  the  bed.  Note,  It  is  very  good  for  sick 
and  aged  people  to  be  as  lively  and  cheerful  as  they 
can,  that  they  may  not  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity. 
Strengthen  thyself  as  Jacob  here,  and  God  will 
strengthen  thee;  hearten  thyself  and  help  thyself, 
and  God  will  help  and  hearten  thee.  Let  the 
Spirit  sustain  the  infirmity. 

III.  In  recompense  to  Joseph  for  all  his  attentions 
to  him,  he  adopted  his  two  sons.  In  this  charter 
of  adoption,  there  is, 

1.  A  particular  recital  of  God’s  promise  to  him, 
to  which  this  had  reference.  “  Clod  blessed  me; 
(y.  3. )  and  let  that  blessing  be  entailed  upon  them.” 
God  had  promised  him  two  things,  a  numerous 
issue,  and  Canaan  for  an  inheritance;  ( v .  4.)  and 
Joseph’s  sons,  pursuant  hereunto,  should  each  of 
them  multiply  into  a  tribe,  and  each  of  them  have  a 
distinct  lot  in  Canaan,  equal  with  Jacob’s  own  sons. 
See  how  he  blessed  them  by  faith  in  that  which 
God  had  said  to  him,  Heb.  11.  21.  Note,  In  all  our 
prayers,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  we 
ought  to  have  a  particular  eye  to,  and  remembrance 
of,  God’s  promises  to  us. 

2.  An  express  reception  of  Joseph’s  sons  into  his 
family,  “  Thy  sons  are  mine,  (v.  5.)  not  only  my 
grand-children,  but  as  my  own  children.”  Though 
they  were  born  in  Egypt,'  and  their  father  was  then 
separated  from  his  brethren,  which  might  seem  to 
have  cut  them  off  from  the  heritage  of  the  Lord, 
yet  Jacob  takes  them  in,  and  owns  them  for  visible 
church-members.  He  explains  it;  (v.  16.)  Let  my 
name  be  named  upon  them,  and  the  name  of  my 
fathers;  as  if  he  had  said,  “Let  them  not  succeed 
their  father  in  his  power  and  grandeur  here  in 
Egypt ;  but  let  them  succeed  me  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  ^promise  made  to  Abraham,”  which  Jacob 
looked  upon  as  much  more  valuable  and  honoura¬ 
ble,  and  would  have  them  to  prize  and  covet 
accordingly.  Thus  the  aged  dying  patriarch 
teaches  these  young  persons,  now  that  they  were 
come  of  age,  (being  about  twenty-one  years  old,) 
not  to  look  upon  Egypt  as  their  own,  nor  to  incor¬ 
porate  themselves  with  the  Egyptians,  but  to  take 
their  lot  with  the  people  of  God,  as  Moses  after¬ 
ward  in  the  like  temptation,  Heb.  11.  24  . .  26.  And 
because  it  would  be  a  pjece  of  self-denial  in  them, 
who  stood  so  fair  for  preferment  in  Egypt,  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  despised  Hebrews;  to  encourage  them, 
he  constitutes  each  of  them  the  head  of  a  tribe. 
Note,  Those  are  worthy  of  double  honour,  who. 
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through  God's  grace,  break  through  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  worldly  wealth  and  preferment,  to  embrace 
religion  in  disgrace  and  poverty.  Jacob  wdl  have 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to  believe,  that  it  is  bettei 
to  be  low,  and  in  the  church,  than  high,  and  out  of 
it,  that  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  floor  Jacob  is 
better  than  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  rich  Joseflh 
3  A  proviso  inserted  concerning  the  children  he 
might  afterward  have;  they  should  not  be  accounted 
heads  of  tribes,  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were, 
but  should  full  in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  then 
brethren,  v.  6.  It  does  not  appear  that  J oseph  had 
any  more  children;  however,  it  was  Jacob  s  pru¬ 
dence  to  give  this  direction,  for  the  preventing  of 
contest  and  mismanagement.  Note,  In  making 
settlements,  it  is  good  to  take  advice,  and  to  pi  ovule 
for  what  may  happen,  while  we  cannot  foresee 
what  will  happen.  Our  prudence  must  attend 

God’s  providence.  ,  ,  .  ,  r 

4.  Mention  is  made  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Rachel,  Joseph’s  mother,  and  Jacob’s  best-beloved 
wife,  (v.  7.)  referring  to  that  story,  ch.  oo.  19. 
Note  (l.-)  When  we  come  to  die  ourselves,  it  is 
good  to  call  to  mind  the  death  of  our  dear  relations 
and  friends,  that  are  gone  before  us,  to  make  death 
and  the  grave  the  more  familiar  to  us.  bee  Numb. 

27  13  "Those  that  were  to  us  as  our  own  souls, 
are  dead  and  buried;  and  shall  we  think  much  to 
follow  them  in  the  same  path?  (2.)  The  iemo\  al 
of  dear  relations  from  us,  is  an  affliction  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  which  cannot  but  abide  with  us  a 
great  while.  Strong  affections  in  the  enjoyment, 
cause  long  afflictions  in  the  loss. 

8  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph’s  sons,  and 
said  Who  are  these  ?  9.  And  Joseph  said 

unto  his  father,  They  are  ray  sons,  whom 
God  hath  given  me  in  this  place.  And  lie 
said,  Bring  them,  1  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and 
l  will  bless  them.  10.  Now  the  eyes  ol 
Israel  were  dim  for  age,  so  that  he  could 
not  see.  And  lie  brought  them  near  unto 
him ;  and  he  kissed  them,  and  embraced 
them.  11.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I 
had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face :  and,  lo, 
God  hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed.  12. 
And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between 
nis  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his 
face  to  the  earth.  13.  And  Joseph  took 
them  both,  Ephraim  in  his  right  hand  to¬ 
ward  Israel’s  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in 
his  left  hand  toward  Israel’s  right  hand, 
and  brought  them  near  unto  him.  14. .And 

Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid 
it  upon  Ephraim’s  head,  who  teas  the 
younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon  Manas- 
seh’s  head,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly ;  for 
Manasseh-  was  the  first-born.  15.  And  he 
blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom 
my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk, 
the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto 
tliis*day,  16-  The  angel  which  redeemed 
me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads;  and  let  my 
name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of 
my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  let 
them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  ol 
the  earth.  17.  And  when  Joseph  saw  that 
his  father  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head 


of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him :  and  la  |i-*J 
up  lus  father’s  hand,  to  remove  it  Iran 
Ephraim’s  head  unto  Manasseh’s  head. 
18.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  Not 
so,  my  father  :  for  this  is  the  first-horn  ;  put 
thy  right  hand  upon  his  head.  1 9.  And  his 
father  refused,  and  said,  I  know  it,  my  son, 
I  know  it :  he  also  shall  become  a  people, 
and  he  also  shall  be  great:  hut  truly  lus 
younger  brother  shall  he  greater  than  he, 
and  his  seed  shall  become  a  multitude  of 
nations.  20.  And  he  blessed  them  that 
day,  saying,  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  say¬ 


ing, 


God  make  thee  as  Ephraim,  and  as 
Manasseh  :  and  he  set  Ephraim  before 
Manasseh.  21.  And  Israel  said  unto  Jo¬ 
seph,  Behold,  1  die;  but  God  shall  be 
with  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  the 
land  of  your  fathers.  22.  Moreover  I  have 
given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren, 
which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite 
with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow. 

pjere  is 

I  The’ blessing  with  which  Jacob  blessed  the 
two  sons  of  Joseph,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  apcstle  makes  such  particular  mention 
of  it,  (Heb.  11.  21.)  when  he  says  nothing  of  the 
blessing  which  Jacob  pronounced  on  the  rest  ot  his 
sons,  though  that  also  was  done  in  faith. 

Observe  here,  .  T.  . 

1.  That  Jacob  was  blind  for  age,  x1.  10. .It  is  one 
of  the  common  infirmities  of  old  a§e5  7 hey  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened,  Eccl.  12.  o. 
It  is  folly  to  walk  in  the  sight  of  our  eyes,  and  to 
suffer  our  hearts  to  go  after  them,  while  we  know 
death  will  shortly  close  them,  and  we  do  not  know 
but  some  accident  between  us  and  death  may 

en  them.  Jacob,  like  his  father  before  hun,  when 
he  was  old,  was  dim-sighted.  Note,  (1.)  1  hose 
that  have  the  honour  of  age,  must  therewith  he 
content  to  take  the  burthen  of  it.  (2-)  1  he  eye  of 
faith  may  be  very  clear,  even  then  when  the  eye 
of  the  bedy  is  very  much  clouded. 

2.  That  Jacob  wTas  very  fond  of  Joseph  s  sons. 
He  kissed  them,  and  embraced  them',  v.  10.  It  is 
common  for  old  people  to  have  a  \  ery  particular  af¬ 
fection  for  their  grand-children,  perhaps  more  than 
they  had  for  their  own  when  they  were  little;  which 
Solomon  gives  a  reason  for,  (Pjov.  17.  6. )  Chil- 
dren’s  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men.  With 
what  satisfaction  does  Jacob  say  here,  (x/.  11.)  J 
had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face,  ( having,  many 
years,  given  him  up  for  lost,)  and,  lo,  God  hath 
showed  me  also  thy  seed!  See  here,  (1.)  How  these 
two  good  men  own  God  in  their  comforts.  Joseph 
savs  (v.  9.)  They  are  my  sons  whom  God  hasgrvai 
me,  and,  to  magnify  the  ^favour,  he  adds,  “  fn  this 
f i lace  of  my  banishment,  slavery,  and  impiison 
ment.”  Jacob  says  here,  God  hath  showed  me  thy 
seed.  Our  comforts  are  then  doubly  sweet  to  us, 
when  we  see  them  coming  from  God  s  nanfl.  WJ 
How  often  God,  in  his  merciful  pro\  idences,  out¬ 
does  our  expectations,  and  thus  greatly  magm  es 
his  favours!  He  not  only  prevents  our  fears,  but 
exceeds  our  hopes.  We  may  apply  this  to  the  pro- 
mise  which  is  made  to  us  and  to  our  chfldi  en.  Vt  e 
could  not  have  thought  that  we  shovdd  have  been 
taken  into  covenant  with  God  oursehes,  consider¬ 
ing  how  guilty  and  corrupt  we  are,  and  yet,  o,  he 
has  showed  us  our  seed  also  in  covenant  with  him. 
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3.  That  before  he  entails  his  blessing,  he  re¬ 
counts  his  experiences  of  God’s  goodness  to  him. 
He  had  spoken  (x>.  3.)  of  God’s  appearing  to  him. 
The  particular  visits  of  his  grace,  and  the  special 
communion  we  have  sometimes  had  with  him, 
ought  nev  er  to  be  forgotten.  But  (t.  15.  16.)  he 
mentions  the  constant  care  which  the  Div  ine  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  taken  of  him  alibis  days.  (1.)  He 
had  fed  him  all  his  life  long  unto  this  day,  v.  15. 
Note,  As  long  as  we  have  lived  in  this  world,  we 
have  had  continual  experience  of  God’s  goodness 
to  us,  in  providing  for  the  support  of  our  natural 
life.  Our  bodies  have  called  for  daily  food,  and  no 
little  has  gone  to  feed  us,  yet  we  have  never  wanted 
food  convenient.  He  that  has  fed  us  all  our  lifelong, 
surely  will  not  fail  us  at  last.  (2.)  He  had  by  his 
angel  redeemed  him  from  all  evil,  v.  16.  A  great 
deal  of  hardship  he.  had  known  in  his  time,  but  God 
had  graciously  kept  him  from  the  evil  of  his  trou¬ 
bles.  Now  that  he  was  dying,  he  looked  upon  him¬ 
self  as  redeemed  from  all  evil,  and  bidding  an  ever¬ 
lasting  farewell  to  sin  and  sorrow.  Christ,  the  An¬ 
gel  of  the  covenant,  is  he  that  redeems  us  from  all 
evil,  2  Tim.  4.  18.  Note,  [1.  j  It  becomes  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  when  they  are  old  and  dying,  to  wit¬ 
ness  for  our  God  that  they  have  found  hint  gra¬ 
cious.  [2.]  Our  experiences  of  God’s  goodness  to 
us  are  improvable,  both  for  the  encouragement  of 
others  to  serve  God,  and  for  encouragement  to  us 
in  blessing  them,  and  praying  for  them. 

4.  That  when  he  confers  the  blessing  and  name 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  upon  them,  he  recommends 
the  pattern  and  example  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  to 
them,  x'.  15.  He  calls  God,  the  God  before  whom 
my  fathers  .ibraham  and  Isaac  walked,  that  is,  in 
whom  they  believed,  whom  they  observed  and 
obeyed,  and  with  whom  they  kept  up  communion 
in  instituted  ordinances,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  covenant.  Walk  before  me,  ch.  1 7.  1.  Note, 
(1.)  Those  that  would  inherit  the  blessing  of  then- 
godly  ancestors,  and  have  the  benefit  of  God’s  cov  e- 
nant  with  them,  must  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  pi¬ 
ety.  (2.)  It  should  recommend  religion  and  the 
service  of  God  to  us,  that  God  was  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  and  that  they  had  satisfaction  in  walking- 
before  him. 

5.  That  in  blessing  them,  he  crossed  hands,  Jo¬ 
seph  placed  them  so  as  that  Jacob’s  right  hand 
should  be  put  on  the  head  of  Manasseh  the  eldest, 
v.  12,  13.  But  Jacob  would  put  it  on  the  head  of 
Ephraim  the  youngest,  v.  14.  This  displeased  Jo¬ 
seph,  who  was  willing  to  support  the  reputation  of 
his  first-born,  and  would  therefore  have  remov  ed 
his  father’s  hands,  v.  17,  IS.  But  Jacob  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  knew  what  he  did,  and  that 
he  did  it  neither  by  mistake,  nor  in  a  humour,  nor 
from  a  partial  affection  to  one  more  than  the  other, 
but  from  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  div  ine  counsels.  Manasseh  should  be 
great,  but  truly  Ephraim  should  be  greater.  When 
the  tribes  were  mustered  in  the  wilderness, 
Ephraim  was  more  numerous  than  Manasseh,  had 
the  standard  of  that  squadron,  (Numb.  1.  32,  33, 
35. — 2.  18,  20.)  and  is  named  first,  Ps.  80.  2.  Joshua 
was  of  that  tribe,  so  was  Jeroboam.  The  tribe  of 
Manasseh  was  divided,  one  half  on  one  side  Jordan, 
the  other  half  on  the  other  side,  which  made  it 
the  less  powerful  and  considerable.  In  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  this,  Jacob  crossed  hands.  Note,  (1.)  God, 
in  bestowing  his  blessings  upon  his  people,  giv  es 
more  to  some  than  to  others,  more  gifts,  graces, 
and  comforts,  and  more  of  the  good  things  of  this 
fife.  (2. )  He  often  giv  es  most  to  those  that  are 
least  lilcely.  He  chooses  the  weak  things  of  the 
world;  raise?  the  poor  out  of  the  dust.  Grace  oh- 
serv  cs  not  the  order  of  nature,  nor  does  God  prefer 
those  whom  we  think  fittest  to  be  preferred,  but  as 


it  pleases  him.  It  is  observable,  how  often  God, 
by  the  distinguishing  favours  of  his  covenant,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  younger  abov  e  the  elder;  Abel  abov  e 
Gain,  Shem  above  Japhetb,  Abraham  abov  e  Nahor 
and  liar. m,  Isaac  above  Islnnael,  Jacob  above  Esau; 
Judah  and  Joseph  were  preferred  before  Reuben; 
Moses  before  Aaron;  David  and  Solomon  before 
their  elder  brethren.  See  1  Sam.  16.  7.  He  tied 
the  Jews  to  observe  the  birth-right,  (Dent.  21. 
17.)  but  lie  never  tied  himself  to  observe  it.  Some 
make  this  typical  of  the  preference  given  to  the 
Gentiles  above  the  Jews;  the  ( lentile  com  ci  Is  were 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Jews.  See 
Gal.  4.  27.  Thus  free  grace  becomes  more  illus¬ 
trious. 

11.  The  particular  tokens  of  his  lav  our  to  Joseph. 

1.  He  left  with  him  the  promise  of  their  return 
out  of  Egypt,  as  a  sacred  trust;  (it.  21.)  /  die,  but 
God  shall  oe  with  you,  and  bring  you  again.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Joseph,  when  he  died,  left  it  with  his 
brethren,  ch.  50.  2-1.  This  assurance  was  given 
them,  and  carefully  preserved  among  them,  that 
they  might  neither  love  Egypt  too  much  when  it 
favoured  them,  nor  fear  it  too  much  vvlu-n  it  frown¬ 
ed  upon  them.  These  words  of  Jacob  furnish  vis 
with  comfort  in  reference  to  the  death  of  oui 
friends;  they  die.  But,  (t.)  God  shall  be  with  us, 
and  his  gracious  presence  is  snllicient  to  make  up 
the  loss.  They  leave  us,  but  be  will  never  fail  ns. 
(2.)  lie  will  bring  ns  to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  whither  our  godlv  fathers  are 
gone  before  us.  It  God  be  with  us  while  we  stay 
behind  in  this  world,  and  will  receive  us  shortly  to 
be  with  them  that  are  gone  before  to  a  better  world, 
we  ought  not  to  sorrow  .is  those  that  hav  e  no  hope. 

2.  1  le  bestowed  one  portion  upon  him  above  his 
brethren,  i>.  22.  The  lands  bequeathed  arc  descri¬ 
bed  to  be  those  which  he  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
.irnorite,  with  his  sward,  and  with  his  bow.  He 
purchased  them  first,  (Josh.  24.  82.)  and  it  seems, 
was  afterward  disseized  of  them  by  the  Amoritcs, 
but  retook  them  bv  the  sword,  repelling  force  by 

j  force,  and  recovering  his  right  In  violence,  when 
he  could  not  otherwise  recov  er  it.  These  lands  he 
settled  upon  Joseph;  mention  is  made  of  this  grant, 
John  4.  5.  Pursuant  to  it,  this  parcel  of  ground 
was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  as  their  right, 
and  the.  lot  was  nev  or  east  upon  it ;  and  in  it  Joseph's 
bones  were  buried,  which  perhaps  Jacob  bad  an 
eve  to,  as  much  as  to  any  thing,  in  this  settlement. 
Note,  It  null  sometimes  be  both  just  and  prudent 
to  give  some  children  portions  abov  e  the  rest;  but 
a  grave  is  that  which  we  can  most  count  upon  as 
our  own  in  this  earth. 

CHAP.  XL1X. 

This  chapter  is  a  prophecy:  the  likesl  to  il  wo  have  yet 
met  with,  was  that  of  Noah,  elf,  it.  25,  tse.  Jacob  is 
here  upon  his  death-bed,  making  his  will:  he  put  it  oft' 
tilt  now,  because  dying  men’s  words  are  apt  to  make 
deep  impressions,  am!  to  he  remembered  long:  what  tie 
said  here,  lie  eouhl  not  Sav  when  he  would,  lint,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  him  utterance,  who  otiose  this  time,  that  di¬ 
vine  strength  might  he  perfected  in  his  weakness.  The 
twelve  sens  of  Jacob  were,  in  their  dav,  men  of  renown, 
hut  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  descended  ami 
were  denominated  from  them,  were  much  more  renown¬ 
ed;  wo  Ibid  their  names  upon  the  gates  of  the  new  Jeru¬ 
salem,  lire.  2t.  12.  in  the  prospect  of  which,  their  dying 
fattier  says  something  remarkable  of  each  son,  or  of  the 
tribe  that  bore  his  mime.  Here  is,  1.  The  preface,  v.  t, 
2.  It.  The  prediction  concerning  eaeh  tribe,  v, 

2S.  111.  The  charge  repeated  concerning  hi*  burial,  v. 

*9..S2.  IV.  His  death,  v.  S3. 

1.  4  N  1)  Jacob  railed  unto  his  sous,  and 
i  ^  said,  Gather  vourselvps  together,  that 
1  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  bctall  you 
iu  tlio  last  days.  2.  Gather  yourselves  to- 
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aether,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  •,  and 
hearken  unto  Israel  your  father.  3.  Leu- 
ben,  thou  art  my  first-born,  my  might,  and 
the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the  excellen¬ 
cy  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power. 
4.  Unstable  as  water,  thoushalt  not  excel;  be¬ 
cause  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father’s  bed;  then 
defiledst  thou  it:  he' went  up  to  my  couch. 

Hei  'CIS,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

I.  The  preface  to  the  prophecy,  in  which, 

1.  The  congregation  is  called  together;  [v.  2.) 
Gather  yourselves  together ,  let  them  all  be  sent  for 
from  their  several  employments,  to  see  their  lather 
die,  and  to  hear  his  dying  words.  It  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  Jacob,  now  that  he  was  dying,  to  see  all  his 

children  about  him,  and  none  missing,  though  he 

had  sometimes  thought  himself  bereaved.  It  was 
of  use  to  them,  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments, 
that  they  might  learn  of  him  how  to  die,  as  well  as 
how  to  live:  what  he  said  to  each,  he  said  u  the 
hearing  of  all  the  rest;  for  we  may  profit  by  the 
reproofs,  counsels,  and  comforts,  that  are  princi¬ 
pally  intended  for  others.  His  calling  upon  them 
once  and  again,  to  gather  together,  intimated  both 
a  precept  to  them  to  unite  in  love,  to  keep  togeth¬ 
er,  not  to  mingle  with  the  Egyptians,  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  and  a  pre¬ 
diction  that  they  should  not  be  separated  from  each 
other,  as  Abraham’s  sons  and  Isaac  s  were,  Jiut 


Other.  tlS  Auldllcuu  o  - 

should  be  incorporated,  and  all  make  one  peop  e 
2.  A  general  idea  is  given  oi  the  intended  discourse, 

(v  1  )  That  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  be  jail 
you  (not  your  persons,  but  your  posterity,)  in  the 
Vast  days;  this  prediction  would  be  of  use  to  those 
that  came  after  them,  for  the  confirming  of  then 
faith,  and  the  guiding  of  their  way  on  their  return 
to  Canaan,  and  their  settlement  there.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  our  children  what  shall  befall  them,  oi 
their  families  in  this  world;  but  we  can  tell  them, 
from  the  word  of  God,  what  will  befall  them  in  the 
last  day  of  all,  according  as  they  conduct  themselves 
in  this  world.  3.  Attention  is  demanded,  lv.2.  ) 

“  Hearken  to  Israel  your  fat  her;  let  Israel,  that  has 
prevailed  with  God,  prevail  with  you.  Note, 
Children  must  diligently  hearken  to  what  their 
godly  parents  say,  particularly  when  they  are  dy¬ 
ing  \  Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father, 
which  carries  with  it  both  authority  and  affection, 

Pri?  ’  The  prophecy  concerning  Reuben;  he  begins 
with  him,  Tv.  3,  4.)  he  was  the  first-born;  but  by 
committing  uncleanness  with  his  father  s  wife,  to 
the  great  reproach  of  the  family  winch  he  ought  to 
have  been  an  ornament  to,  he  forfeited  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  birth-right;  and  his  dying  father  here 
solemnly  degrades  him,  though  he  does  not  disown 
or  disinherit  him:  he  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
of  a  son,  but  not  of  a  first-born.  We  have  reason 
to  think  Reuben  had  repented  of  Ins  sin,  and  it  was 
pardoned;  yet  it  was  a  necessary  piece  of  justice, 
iii  detestation  of  the  villany,  and  for  warning  to 
others,  to  put  the  mark  of  disgrace  upon  him.  Now 
according  to  the  method  of  degrading,  1.  Jacob  hei  e 
puts  upon  him  the  ornaments  of  the  birth-right, 
fx-.  3.)  that  he  and  alibis  brethren  might  see  what 
lie  had  forfeited,  and,  in  that,  might  see  the  evil  of 
the  sin:  as  the  first-born,  he  was  lus  father  s  joy, 
almost  his  pride,  being  the  beginning  of  his  length. 
How  welcome  he  was  to  lus  parents,  his  name  be¬ 
speaks,  Reuben,  See  a  son.  To  him  belonged  the 
excellency  of  his  dignity,  above  his  krethr^  and 
some  power  over  them.  Christ  Jesus  is  the  First¬ 
born  among  many  brethren,  and  to  him,  of  right, 
belong  the  most  excellent  power  and  dignity,  hi 


church  also,  through  lum,  is  a  church  of  the  first  ■ 
born.  2.  He  theii  strips  him  of  these  ornaments; 

(v.  4. )  lifts  him  up,  that  he  may  cast  him  down, 
by  that  one  word,  “ Thoushalt  not  excel;  a  bein^ 
thou  shalt  have  as  a  tribe,  but  not  an  excellency: 
no  judge,  prophet,  or  prince,  is  found  of  that  tribe, 
nor  any  person  of  renown,  only  Dathan  and  Abi- 
rim  who  were  noted  for  their  impious  rebellion 
against  Moses.  That  tribe,  as  not  aiming  to  excel , 
meanly  chose  a  settlement  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 
Reuben  himself  seems  to  have  lost  all  that  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  brethren,  which  his  birth-right  enti¬ 
tled  him  to;  for  when  he  s/iake  unto  them,  they 
would  not  hear,  ch.  42.  22.  Those  that  have  not 
understanding  and  spirit  to  support  the  honours 
and  privileges  of  their  birth,  will  soon  lose  them, 
and  retain  only  the  name  of  them.  1  he  character 
fastened  upon  Reuben,  for  which  he  is  laid  undei 
this  mark  of  infamy,  is,  that  he  was  unstable  as  wa- 
ter  (1  )  His  virtue  was  unstable;  lie  had  not  the 
government  of.  himself  and  his  own  appetites:  some¬ 
times  he  would  be  very  regular  and  orderly,  but 
at  other  times  he  deviated  into  the  wildest  courses. 
Note,  Instability  is  the  ruin  of  men  s  excellency. 
Men  do  not  thrive,  because  they  do  not  fix. 

His  honour  consequently  was  unstable;  it  departed 
from  him,  vanished  into  smoke,  and  became  as  wa¬ 
ter  spilt  upon  the  ground.  Note,  I  hose  that  thi  ow 
away  their  virtue,  must  not  expect  to  save  their  re 
nutation.  Jacob  charges  him  particularly  with  the 
sin  for  which  he  was  thus  disgraced;  Thou  wentest 
ufi  to  thy  father’s  bed .  It  was  forty  years  ago  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  this  sin,  yet  now  it  is  rejnem- 
bered  against  him.  Note,  As  time  vail  not  of  itself 
wear  off  the  guilt  of  any  sin  from  the  conscience,  so 
there  are  some  sins  whose  stains  it  will  not  wipe  oit 
from  the  good  name,  especially 
ment-sins.  Reuben’s  sin  left  an  indelible  maik  of 
infamy  upon  his  family  ;  a  dishonour  that  was  a 
wound  not  to  be  healed  without  a  scar,  I  rev.  6.  32, 
33.  Let  us  never  do  evil,  and  then  we  need  not 
fear  being  told  of  it. 

5.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren;,  instru¬ 
ments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  6 
O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
thou  united:  for  in  their  anger  they  slew  a 
man,  and  in  their  self-will  they  digged  down 
a  wall.  7.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was 
tierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel :  1 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them 
in  Israel. 


These  were  next  in  age  to  Reuben,  and  they  also 
had  been  a  grief  and  shame  to  Jacob,  when  they 
treacherously  and  barbarously  destroyed  thebhe- 
chemites,  which  he  here  remembers  against  therm 
Children  should  be  afraid  of  incurring  their  parents 
just  displeasure,  lest  they  fare  the  worse  font  long 
afterward,  and,  when  they  would  inherit  the  bless¬ 
ing,  be  rejected. 

Observ  0 

I.  The  character  of  Simeon  and  Levi;  they  were 

brethren  in  disposition;  but,  unlike  their  father,  they 
were  passionate  and  revengeful,  fierce  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable;  their  swords,  which  should  have  been  y 
weapons  of  defence,  were  (as  the  margin  reads  it ,v 
5  I  weafions  of  violence,  to  do  wrong  to  others,  not 
tof«™,hemilve,  fom  wrong.  *>**£?%& 
thing  for  the  temper  of  children  to  difie  i  "■  « 

from  that  of  their  parents;  we  need  not  Funk  it 
strange  it  was  so  in  Jacob’s  family.  It  is  not  in  the 
,powc?  of  parents,  no,  not  by  education,  to  form  the 
ll  dispositions  of  thcir  childreii;  Jacob  bred  lus  sons  to 
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every  thing-  that  was  mild  and  quiet,  and  yet  they 
proved  to  be  thus  furious.  ^  * 

II.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  murder  of  the  Shechemites, 
which  Jacob  deeply  resented  at  the  time,  ( ch .  34. 
30. )  and  still  continued  to  resent.  They  slew  a  man, 
Sheehan  himself,  and  many  others;  and,  to  effect 
that,  they  digged  down  a  wall,  broke  the  houses,  to 
plunder  them,  and  murder  the  inhabitants.  Note, 
The  best  governors  cannot  always  restrain  those  un¬ 
der  their  charge  from  committing  the  worst  villa- 
nies.  And  when  two  in  a  family  are  mischievous, 
they  commonly  make  one  another  so  much  the 
worse,  and  it  were  wisdom  to  part  them.  Simeon 
and  Levi,  it  is  probable,  were  most  active  in  the 
wrong-  done  to  Joseph,  which  some  think  Jacob  has 
here  some  reference  to;  for  in  their  anger  they 
would  have  slain  that  man.  Observe  what  a  mis¬ 
chievous  thing  self-will  is  in  young  people:  Simeon 
and  Lev  i  would  not  he  advised  by  their  aged  and 
experienced  father;  no,  they  would  be  governed  by 
their  own  passion,  rather  than  by  -his  prudence. 
Young  people  would  better  consult  their  own  inter¬ 
est,  ifv  they  would  less  indulge  their  own  will. 

I II.  Jacob’s  protestation  against  this  barbarous  act 
oftheir’s,  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret. 
Hereby  he  professes  not  only  his  abhorrence  of  such 
practices  in  general,  but  his  innocence  particularly 
m  that  matter.  Perhaps  he  had  been  suspected  as, 
under-hand,  aiding  and  abetting;  he  therefore  thus 
solemnly  expresses  his  detestation  of  the  fact,  that 
he  might  not  die  under  that  suspicion.  Note,  i. 
Our  soul  is  our  honour  ;  by  its  powers  and  faculties 
we  are  distinguished  from,  and  dignified  above,  the 
beasts  that  perish.  2.  We  ought, ^j-om  our  hearts, 
to  detest  and  abhor  all  society  and  confederacy  with 
bloody  and  misehiei  ous  men.  W e  must  not  be  am- 
bitiousbf  coming  into  their  secret,  or  knowing  the 
depths  of  Satan. 

IV.  His  abhorrence  of  these  brutish  lusts  that  led 
them  to  this  wickedness;  Cursed  be  their  anger.  He 
does  not  curse  their  persons,  but  their  lusts.  Note, 
1.  Anger  is  the  cause  and  original  of  a  great  deal  of 
sin,  and  exposes  us  to  the  curse  of  God,  and  his 
judgment.  Matt.  5.  22.  2.  We  ought,  always,  in  the 
expressions  of  our  zeal,  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  the  sinner  and  the  sin,  so  as  not  to  love  or 
bless  the  sin  for  the  s  ike  of  the  person,  nor  to  hate 
or  curse  the  person  for  the  sake  of  the  sin. 

V  A  token  of  displeasure  which  he  foretells 
their  posterity  should  lie  under  for  this;  I  will  di¬ 
vide  them:  The  Levites  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  all  the  tribes,  and  Simeon’s  lot  lay  not  together, 
and  was  so  strait,  that  many  of  the  tribe  were  for¬ 
ced  to  disperse  themselves  in  quest  of  settlements 
and  subsistence.  This  curse  was  afterwards  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  blessing  to  the  Levites;  but  the  Simeonites, 
for  Zimri’s  sin,  (Numb.  25.  14.)  had  it  bound  on. 
Note,  Shameful  dispersions  are  the  just  punishment 
of  sinful  unions  and  confederacies. 

8.  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise  :  thy  hand  shall  he  in  ihe  neck  of 
thine  enemies  :  thy  father’s  children  shall 
how  down  before  thee.  9.  Judah  is  a  lion’s 
whelp:  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art 
yone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion  ;  who  shall  rouse  him 
up  ?  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 

Judah,  nor  a  law-giver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  hr.  11.  Binding 
liis  foie  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass’s  colt  un¬ 
to  the  choice  vine  ;  he  washed  his  garments 


in  wine,  and  his  cioilies  in  the  blood  of 
grapes.  12.  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine, 
and  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

Glorious  things  are  here  said  of  Judah.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  crimes  of  the  three  eldest  of  his  sons,  had 
not  so  put  the  dying  patriarch  out  of  humour,  but 
that  he  had  a  blessing  ready  for  Judah,  to  whom 
blessings  belonged.  Judah’s  name  signifies  praise, 
in  allusion  to  which,  he  says,  Thou  art  he  whom  thy 
brethren  shall  praise,  v.  8.  God  was  praised  for 
him,  (r/;.  29.  35. )  praised  by  him,  and  praised  in 
him;  and  therefore  his  brethren  shall  praise  him. 
Note,  Those  that  are  to  God  for  a  praise,  shall  be  the 
priuse  of  their  brethren. 

It  isprophesied, 

1.  That  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  be  victorious 
and  successful  in  war!  Thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck 
of  thine  enemies.  This  was  fulfilled  in  David,  Ps. 
18.  40. 

2.  That  it  should  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribes;  not  only  in  itself  more  numerous  and  illustri¬ 
ous,  but  having  a  dominion  over  them;  Thy  father’s 
children  shall  bow  down  before  thee :  Judah  was  the 
lawgiver,  Ps.  60.  7.  That  tribe  led  the  van  through 
the  wilderness,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Judg. 
1.  2.  The  prerogatives  of  the  birth-right  which 
Reuben  had  forfeited,  the  excellency  of  dignity  and 
power,  were  thus  conferred  upon  Judah.  Observe, 
“  Thy  brethren  shall  bow  down  before  thee,  and 
yet  shall  praise  thee,  reckoning  themselves  happy 
in  having  so  wise  and  bold  a  commander.”  Note, 
Honour  and  power  are  then  a  blessing  to  those  that 
have  them,  when  they  are  not  grudged  and  en\  ied, 
but  praised  and  applauded,  and  cheerfully  submit¬ 
ted  to. 

3.  That  it  should  be  a  strong  and  courageous  tribe, 
and  so  qualified  for  command  and  conquest;  (v.  9.) 
Judah  is  a  lion’s  whelp.  The  lion  is  the  king  ol 
beasts,  the  terror  of  the  forest  when  he  roars;  when 
he  seizes  his  prey,  none  can  resist  him;  when  he 
goes  up  from  the  prey,  none  dares  pursue  him  to 
revenge  it.  By  this  it  is  foretold  that  the  tribe  of 
Judah  should  become  very  formidable,  and  should 
not  only  obtain  great  victories,  but  should  peacea¬ 
bly  and  quietly  enjoy  what  was  got  by  those  victo¬ 
ries;  that  they  should  make  war,  not  for  the  sake  ol 
war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Judah  is  compared, 
not  to  a  lion  rampant,  always  tearing,  always  ra¬ 
ging,  always  ranging;  but  to  a  lion  couchant,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  satisfaction  of  his  power  and  success,  without 
creating  vexation  to  others:  this  is  to  be  truly  great 

4.  That  it  shotdd  be  the  royal  tribe,  and  the  tribe 
from  which  Messiah  the  Prince  should  come;  (v. 
10.)  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till 
Shiloh  come.  Jacob  here  foresees  and  foretells,  (1.) 
That  the  sceptre  should  come  cut  of  the  tribe  cf  Ju¬ 
dah,  which  was  fulfilled  in  David,  on  whose  family 
the  crown  was  entailed.  (2.)  That  Shiloh  should 
be  of  this  tribe;  his  Seed,  that  promised  Seed,  in 
whom  the  earth  should  be  blessed;  that  peaceable 
and  prosperous  one,  or  the  Saviour,  so  others  trans¬ 
late  it,  he  shall  come  of  Judah.  Thus  dying  Jacob, 
at  a  great  distance,  saw  Christ’s  day,  and  it  was  his 
comfort  and  support  cn  his  death-bed.  (3.)  That 
after  the  coming  of  the  sceptre  into  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
it  should  continue  in  that  tuibe,  at  least,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
in  whom,  as  the  King  of  the  church,  and  the  great 
High-Priest,  it  was  fit  that  both  the  priesthood  and 
the  royalty  should  determine.  Till  the  captivity, 
all  alongrfrom  David’s  time,  the  sceptre  was  in  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  from  thence  governors  of  that  tribe,  or  of 
the  Levites  that  adhered  to  it,  (which  was  equiva¬ 
lent,)  till  Judea  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  just  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  and 
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wa'i  at  that  time  taxed  as  one  of  the  provinces,  Luke 
2  1  And  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Jews  ex¬ 
pressly  owned,  We  have  no  king  but  Ccesar. Hence 
it  is  undeniably  inferred  against  the  Jews,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  is  he  that  should  come,  and  that  we  are 
to  look  for  no  other;  for  he  came  exactly  at  the  time 
appointed.  Many  excellent  pens  have  been  admi¬ 
rably  well  employed  in  explaining  and  illustrating 

this  famous  prophecy  of  Christ. 

5.  That  it  should  be  a  very  fruitful  tribe,  especi¬ 
ally  that  it  should  abound  with  milk  for  babes,  and 
wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  strong  men,  v. ,11, 
12.  Fines,  so  common  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  so 
strong,  that  they  should  tie  their  asses  to  them,  and 
so -fruitful,  that  they  should  load  their  asses  from 
them.  Waie,  as  plentiful  as  water,  so  that  the  men 
of  that  tribe  should  be  very  healthful  and  lively, 
their  eyes  brisk  and  sparkling,  their  teeth  white. 
Much  of  that  which  is  here  said  concerning  Judah, 
is  to  be  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus.  (1.)  He  is  the 
Ruler  of  all  his  father’s  children,  and  the  conqueror 
of  all  his  father’s  enemies;  and  he  it  is,  that  is  the 
praise  of  all  the  saints.  (2.)  He  is  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  he  is  called  with  reference  to 
this  here.  (Rev.  5.  5.)  who,  having  spoiled  princi¬ 
palities  ana  powers,  went  up  a  Conqueror,  and 
couched  so  as  none  can  stir  him  up,  wlicn^  lie  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  (3.)  1  o  him 
belongs  the  sceptre;  he  is  the  Law-giver,  and/o  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be,  as  the  Desire  of 
all  nations,  (Hag.  2.' 7.)  who,  being  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  should  draw  all  men  unto  him,  (John  12. 
32.)  and  in  whom  the  children  of  God,  that  are 
scattered  abroad,  should  meet,  as  the  centre  of  then 
unity,  John  11.  52.  (4.)  In  him  there  is  plenty  of 

all  that  which  is  nourishing  and  refreshing  to  the 
soul,  and  which  maintains  and  cheers  the  divine  life 
in  it;  in  him  we  may  have  wine  and  milk,  the  i  iclies 
of  Judah’s  tribe,  without  money,  and  without  price, 
Isa.  55.  1. 

13.  Zebulim  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea; and  he  shall  he.  for  an  haven  of 
ships  ;  and  his  border  shall  he  unto  Zidon. 
14.  lssachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down 
between  two  burdens:  15.  And  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it 
was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute1. 
1G.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  17.  Dan  shall  he  a  ser- 
pent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall 
fall  backward.  18.  .1  have  waited  for  thv 
salvation,  O  Lord.  19.  Gad,  a  troop  shall 
overcome  him  :  hut  he  shall  overcome  at  the 
last.  20.  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  he 
fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties.  21. 
Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose :  he  giveth  good¬ 
ly  words. 


Here  we  have  Jacob’s  prophecy  concerning  six  of 

his  sons.  ,  ,  . 

I.  Concerning  Zebu/un,  ( v .  13.)  that  his  poster¬ 
ity  should  have  their  lot  upon  the  sea- coast,  and 
should  be  merchants  and  mariners,  and  traders  at 
sea  This  was  fulfilled,  when  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by 
lot  and  the  border  of  Zrbulun  went  up  towards  the 
sea,  Josh.  19.  11.  Had  they  chosen  their  lot  them¬ 
selves,  or  Joshua  appointed  it,  we  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  done  with  design  to  make  Jacob  s  words  I 
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good; but,  being  done  by  lot,  it  appears  that  that 
was  divinely  disposed,  and  Jacob  divinely  inspired 
Note,  The  lot  of  Cod’s  providence  exactly  :  erers 
with  the  plan  of  Cod’s  counsel,  like  a  true  copy  with 
the  original.  If  prophecy  says,  Zrbulun  shall  be  a 
haven  of  ships,  Providence  will  so  plant  him.  Note, 

1.  God"  appoints  the  bounds  of  our  habitation.  2. 
is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  acroimm  date  ourselu. 
to  our  lot,  and  to  improve  it.  If  '/.ebuliin  dwell  a, 
the  haven  of  the  sea,  let  him  be  for  a  haven  of  ships. 

II.  Concerning  lssachar,  v.  14,  15.  1.  That  the 

men  of  that  tribe  should  he  strong  and  industrious, 
fit  for  labour,  and  inclined  to  labour,  particularly 
the  toil  of  husbandry,  like  the  ass,  that  patiently 
carries  his  burden,  and,  by  using  himself  to  it,  makes 
it  the  easier.  lssachar  submitted  to  two  burdens, 
tillage  and  tribute,  it  was  a  tribe  that  took  pains, 
and,  thriving  thereby,  was  called  upon  for  rent  and 
taxes.  2.  That  they  should  be  encouraged  in  their 
labour  by  the  goodness  of  the  land  that  should  fall 
to  their  lot.  (i.)  He  saw  that  rest  at  home  was 
good.  Note,  'Flic  labour  of  the  husbandman  is 
really  m2,  in  comparison  with  that  of  soldiers  and 
seamen,  whose  hurries  and  perils  are  such,  that 
those  who  tarry  at  home  in  the  most  constant  ser¬ 
vice,  have  no  reason  to  envy  them.  (2.)  He  saw 
that  the  land  was  pleasant,  yielding  not  only  plea¬ 
sant  prospects  to  charm  the  eye  of  the  curious,  but 
pleasant  Fruits  to  recompense  his  toils.  Many  arc 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  abundantly  sufficient 
to  balance  the  inconveniences  of  it,  if  we  can  but 
persuade  ourselves  to  think  so.  lssachar,  in  pros¬ 
pect  of  advantage,  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear:  let 
us,  with  an  eye  of  faith,  see  the  heavenly  lest  to  hr 
good,  and  that  land  of  promise  to  be  pleasant;  and 
that  will  make  our  present  services  easy,  and  en¬ 
courage  us  to  how  our  shoulder  to  them. 

III.  C  oncerning  Dan,  v.  16,  17.  What  is  said 
concerning  Dun,  has  reference  ether,  1.  lo  that 
tribe  in  general;  that  though  Dan  was  one  rf  the 
sons  of  the  concubines,  yet  he  should  be  a  tribe  go 
verried  by  judges  of  his  own  as  well  as  ether  tribes; 
and  should,  by  art,  and  policy,  and  surprise,  gain  ad¬ 
vantages  against  his  enemies,  like  a  serpent  sudden¬ 
ly  biting  the  heel  of  the  traveller.  Note,  (1A  In 
God’s  spiritual  Israel  there  is  no  distinction  made  of 
bond  or  free,  Col.  3.  11.  Dan  shall  he  incorporat¬ 
ed  by  as  good  a  charter  as  any  of  the  other  tribes. 
(2.)  Some,  like  Dan,  may  excel  in  the  subtlety  of 
the  serpent,  as  others,  like  Judah,  in  the  courage  of 
the  lion;  and  both  may  do  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  God  against  the  Canaamtcs.  Or,  it  may  refer,  2. 
To  Samson,  who  was  of  that  tribe,  and  judged  Israel, 
that  is,  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Phi¬ 
listines,  not  as  the  other  judges,  by  fighting  them  in 
the  field,  hut  by  the  vexations  and  annoyances  lie 
gave  them  underhand:  when  he  pulled  the  house 
down  under  the  Philistines  that  were  upon  the  roof 
of  it,  he  made  the  horse  throw  his  rider. 

Thus  was  Jacob  going  on  with  his  discourse;  hut 
now,  being  almost  spent  with  speaking,  mid  ready 
to  faint  and  die  away,  he  relieves  himself  with  those 
words  which  come  mas  a  parenthesis,  (y.  18.)/  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  J.ord;  as  those  that  are 
fainting,  are  helped  by  taking  a  spoonful  of  a  cor¬ 
dial,  or  smelling  at  a  bottle  of  spirits;  or,  if  lie  must 
break  off  here,  and  his  breath  will  not  serve  him  to 
finish  what  he  intended,  with  these  words  lie  pours 
out  Ills  soul  into  the  bosom  of  his  God,  and  even 
breathes  it  out.  Note,  The  pious  ejaculations  of  u 
warm  and  lively  devotion,  though  sometimes  they 
may  be  incoherent,  yet  they  are  not  therefore  to 
he  censured  as  impertinent;  that  may  he  uttered 
affectionately ,  wliie.ii  does  not  come  in  methodically 
It  is  no  absurdity,  whi  n  we  arc  speaking  to  men 
to  lift  uj)  our  hearts  to  ( >od.  I  lie  x al\  stion  we  wait 
ed  for,  was,  [1.]  Chiist,  the  promised  Seed,  whom 
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no  h:id  spoken  of,  v.  10.  Now  that  he  was  going 
to  he  gathered  to  his  people,  he  breathes  after  him 
to  whom  the  gathci  mg  ot  the  people  shall  be.  [2.] 
Heaven,  the'  better  country,  which  he  declared 
plainly  that  besought,  (Ileb.  11.  13,  14.)  and  con¬ 
tinued  seeking,  now  that  he  was  in  Egypt.  Now  that 
he  is  going  to  enjoy  the  salvat  ion,  he  comforts  himself 
with  this,  that  he  Had  waited  for  the  salvation. 
Note,  First,  It  is  the  character  of  a  living  saint,  that 
he  waits  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  Christ,  as 
our  Way  to  heaven,  is  to  be  waited  on;  and  Heaven, 
as  our  rest  in  C  hrist,  is  to  be  waited /or.  Secondly, 
It  is  the  comfort  of  a  dying  saint  thus  to  have  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord;  for  then  he  shall 
have  what  he  has  been  waiting  for:  long-looked  for 
will  come. 

IV.  Concerning  Gad,  v.  19.  He  alludes  to  his 
name,  which  signifies  a  troop,  foresees  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  trilie, .that  it  should  be  a  warlike  tribe, 
and  so  we  find,  1  Chron.  12.  8,  the  Gadites  were 
wen  of  war  Jit  for  the  battle.  He  foresees  that  the 
situation  of  that  tribe  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
would  expose  it  to  the  incursions  ol  its  neighbours, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites;  and  that  they  might 
not  be  proud  of  their  strength  and  valour,  he  fore¬ 
tells  that  the  troops  of  their  enemies  should  in  many 
skirmishes,  overcome  them;  yet,  that  they  might 
not  be  discouraged  by  their  defeats,  he  assures  them 
that  they  should  overcome  at  the  last,  which  was 
fulfilled  when,  in  Saul’s  time  and  David’s,  the  Mo¬ 
abites  and  Ammonites  where  wholly  subdued;  see 
1  Chron.  5.  18,  &c.  Note,  The  cause  of  God  and 
his  people,  though  it  may  seem  for  a  time  to  be  baf¬ 
fled  and  run  down,  yet  it  will  be  victorious  at  last, 
Vincimur  in  firtslio,  sed  non  in  hello — JVe  are  foiled 
in  battle,  but  not  in  a  campaign.  Grace  in  the 
soul  is  often  foiled  in  its  conflicts,  troops  of  corrup¬ 
tion  overcome  it,  but  the  cause  is  God’s,  and  grace 
will  in  the  issue  come  off  conqueror,  yea,  more  than 
conaueror,  Rom.  8.  37. 

V.  Concerning  Jlshrr,  v.  20.  That  it  should  be 
a  very  rich  tribe,  replenished  not  only  with  bread 
for  necessity,  but  with  fatness,  with  dainties,  royal 
dainties,  (for  the  king  himself  is  served  of  the  field, 
Led.  5.  9.)  and  these  exported  out  of  Asher,  to 
other  tribes,  perhaps  to  other  lands.  Note,  The 
God  of  nature  has  provided  for  us,  not  only  neces¬ 
saries  but  dainties,  that  we  might  call  him  a  bounti¬ 
ful  benefactor;  vet,  whereas  all  places  are  compe¬ 
tently  furnished  with  necessaries,  only  some  places 
afford  dainties.  Corn  is  more  common  than  spices. 
Were  the  supports  of  luxury  as  universal  as  the 
supports  of  life,  the  world  would  be  worse  than  it  is, 
and  that  it  needs  not  be. 

VI.  Concerning  Araphtali,  v.  21.  A  tribe  that 
carries  struggles  in  its  name;  it  signifies  wrestling, 
and  the  blessing  entailed  11)1011  it  signifies  prevail¬ 
ing;  it  is  a  hind  let  loose.  Though  wc  find  not  this 
prediction  so  fully  answered  in  the  event  as  some 
of  the  rest,  yet,  no  doubt,  it  proved  true,  that  those 
of  this  tribe  were,  1.  As  the  loving  hind,  (for  that 
is  her  epithet,  Prov.  5.  19.)  friendly  and  obliging  to 
one  another,  and  to  other  tribes;  tlicir  converse 
remarkably  kind  and  endearing.  2.  As  the  loosen¬ 
ed  hind,  zealous  for  their  liberty.  3.  As  the  swift 
hind,  (Ps.  18.  33.)  quick  in  despatch  of  business; 
and  perhaps,  4.  As  t lie  trembling  hind,  timorous  in 
times  of  public  danger.  It  is  rare  that  those  that 
are  most  amiable  to  their  friends,  are  most  formida¬ 
ble  to  their  enemies.  5.  That  they  should  be  affa¬ 
ble  and  courteous,  their  language  refined,  and  they 
complaisant,  giving  goodly  words.  Note,  Among 
God’s  Israel  there  is  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of 
dispositions,  contrary  to  each  other,  yet  all  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  body;  Ju¬ 
dah  like  a  lion,  lss  tchar  like  an  ass,  Dan  like  a  ser¬ 
pent,  Naphtali  like  a  hind.  Let  not  those  of  differ¬ 


ent  tempers  and  gifts  censure  one  another,  or  envy 
one  another,  any  more  than  those  of  different  sta¬ 
tures  and  complexions. 

22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well ;  whose  branches 
run  over  the  wall.  23.  The  archers  have 
sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him ,  and 
hated  him:  24.  But  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were 
made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob  ;  (from  thence  is  the  shepherd, 
the  stone  of  Israel :)  25.  Even  by  the  God 

of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee ;  and  by 
the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee  with 
blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  ot  the 
deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings  of  the 
breasts,  and  of  the  womb  :  26.  The  bless¬ 

ings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the 
blessings  of  thy  progenitors,  unto  the  utmost 
hound  of  the  everlasting  hills  :  they  shall  he 
on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate  from 
his  brethren.  27.  Benjamin  shall  raven 
as  a  wolf :  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour 
the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil. 

He  closes  with  the  blessings  of  his  best  beloved 
sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin;  with  these  he  will 
breathe  his  last. 

I.  The  blessing  of  Joseph,  which  is  very  large 
and  full.  He  is  compared  (v.  22.)  to  a  fruitful 
bough,  or  young  tree;  for  God  had  made  him  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  land  of  his  affliction;  he  owned  it,  ch. 
41.  52.  His  two  sons  were  as  branches  of  a  vine, 
or  other  spreading  plant,  running  over  the  wall. 
Note,  God  can  make  those  fruitful,  great  comforts 
to  themselves  and  others,  who  have  been  looked 
upon  as  dry  and  withered.  More  is  recorded  in 
the  history  concerning  Jcseph,  than  concerning  any 
other  of  Jacob’s  sons;  and  therefore  what  Jacob 
says  of  him,  is  historical  as  well  as  prophetical. 
Observe, 

1.  The  providences  of  God  concerning  Joseph, 
v.  23,  24.  These  are  mentioned  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  Jacob’s  faith  and 
hope,  that  God  had  blessings  in  store  for  his  seed. 
Here  observe,  (1.)  Joseph’s  straits  and  troubles,  v. 
23.  Though  he  now  lived  at  ease,  and  in  honour, 
Jacob  reminds  him  of  the  difficulties  he  had  for¬ 
merly  waded  through.  He  had  had  many  enemies 
here  called  archers,  being  skilful  to  do  mischief, 
masters  of  their  art  of  persecution:  they  hated  him, 
there  persecution  begins;  they  shot  their  poisonous 
darts  at  him,  and  thus  they  sorely  grieved  him. 
His  brethren,  in  his  father’s  house,  were  very  spite¬ 
ful  toward  him,  mocked  him,  stripped  him,  threat¬ 
ened  him,  sold  him,  thought  they  had  been  the 
death  of  him.  His  mistress  in  the  house  of  Pcti- 
phar,  sorely  griex’ed  him,  and  shot  at  him,  when 
she  impudently  assaulted  his  chastity;  (temptations 
are  fiery  darts,  thorns  in  the  flesh,  sorely  grievous 
to  gracious  souls;)  when  she  prevailed  not  in  this, 
she  hated  him  and  shot  at  him,  by  her  false  accusa¬ 
tions,  arrows  which  there  is  little  fence  against,  but 
the  hold  God  has  in  the  consciences  of  the  worst  of 
men.  Doubtless  he  had  enemies  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  that  envied  his  preferment,  and  sought  to 
undermine  him.  (2.)  Joseph’s  strength  and  sup¬ 
port  under  all  these  troubles;  (v.  24.)  His  bow 
abqde  in  strength,  that  is,  his  faith  did  not  fail,  but 
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he  kept  his  ground,  and  came  off  a  conqueror.  I  he 
arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong,  that  is,  his 
other  graces  did  their  pjut,  his  wisdom,  courage, 
and  patience,  which  are  better  than  weapons  of 
war.  In  short,  he  maintained  both  lus  integrity 
and  his  comfort  through  all  his  trials;  he  bore  al 
his  burdens  with  an  invincible  resolution,  and  did 
not  sink  under  them  nor  do  any  thing  unbecoming 
him.  (3.1  The  spring  and  fountain  of  this  strength; 
it  was  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  who  was 
therefore  able  to  strengthen  him,  and  the  God  oj 
Jacob,  a  God  in  covenant  with  him,  and  therefore 
engaged  to  help  him.  All  our  strength  for  the  re¬ 
sisting  of  temptations,  and  the  bearing  of  afflictions, 
comes  from  God:  his  grace  is  sufficient,  and  his 
strength  is  perfected  in  our  weakness.  (4. )  1  he 
state  of  honour  and  usefulness  he  was  advanced  to 
after  this;  from  thence,  from  this  strange  method 
of  providence,  he  became  the  shepherd  and  stone, 
the  feeder  and  supporter,  of  God  s  Israel,  Jacob 
and  his  family.  Herein  Joseph  was  a  type,  [l.J 
Of  Christ;  he  was  shot  at  and  hated,  but  borne  up 
under  liis  sufferings,  (Isa.  50.  7  .  .  9.)  and  was  after¬ 
ward  advanced  to  be  the  shepherd  and  stone.  \_2.  J 
Of  the  church  in  general,  and  particular  believers; 
hell  shoots  its  arrows  against  the  saints,  but  Hea¬ 
ven  protects  and  strengthens  them,  and  will  crown 

2.  The  promises  of  God  to  Joseph.  See  how 
these  are  connected  with  the  former!  (v.‘. 25.)  Even 
by  the  God  of  thy  father  Jacob,  who  shall  help  thee. 
Note,  Our  experiences  of  God’s  power  and  good¬ 
ness  in  strengthening  us  hitherto,  are  our  encour¬ 
agements  still  to  hope  for  help  from  him;  he  that 
has  helped  us  will:  we  may  build  much  upon  our 
Eben-Ezers.  See  what  Joseph  may  expect  from 
the  Almighty,  even  the  God  of  his  father.  (1.)  tie 
shall  help  thee  in  d  faculties  and  dangers  which  may 
yet  be  before  thee,  help  thy  seed  in  their  wars. 
Joshua  came  from  him,  who  commanded  m  chief  in 
the  wars  of  Canaan.  (2.)  He  shall  bless  thee;  and 
he  only  blesses  indeed.  Jacob  prays  for  a  blessing 
upon  Joseph,  but  the  God  of  Jacob  commands  the 
blessing.  Observe  the  blessings  conferred  on  Jo¬ 
seph;  [1.]  Various  and  abundant  blessings.  Bless¬ 
ings  of  heaven  above;  rain  in  its  season,  and  tan 
weath#r  in  its  season,  and  the  benign  influences  of 
the  heavenly  bodies;  blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth 
under  this  earth,  which,  compared  with  the  upper 
world,  is  but  a  great  deep,  with  subterraneous  mines 
and  springs.  Spiritual  blessings  are  blessings  of 
heaven  above,  which  we  ought  to  desire  and  seek 
for,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  which  we  must  gn  e 
the  preference,  while  temporal  blessings,  those  of 
this  earth,  must  lie  under  in  our  account  and  es¬ 
teem.  Blessings  of  the  womb  and  the  breasts  are  gn  - 
en,  when  children  are  safely  bom;  and  comfortably 
nursed.  In  the  word  of  God,  bv  which  we  are 
bom  again,  and  nourished  up,  (1  ret.  1.  23.  2.  2.) 

there  are  to  the  new  man  blessings  both  oj  the 
womb  and  the  breasts.  [2.]  Eminent  and  tran¬ 
scendent  blessings,  which  prevail  above  the  blessings 
of  thy  progenitors,  v.  26.  His  father  Isaac  had  but 
one  blessing,  and  when  he  had  given  that  to  Jacob, 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  blessing  to  bestow  upon  Esau; 
but  Jacob  had  a  blessing  for  each  of  his  twelve  sons, 
and  now,  at  the  latter  end,  a  copious  one  for  Joseph. 
The  great  blessing  entailed  upon  that  family  was 
increase,  which  did  not  so  immediately  and  so  sig¬ 
nally  follow  the  blessings  which  Abraham  and  Isaac 
gave  to  their  sons,  as  it  followed  the  blessing  which 
Jacob  gave  to  his;  for,  soon  after  his  death,  they 
multipiied  exceedingly.  [3.]  Durable  and  exten- 
sive  blessings;  unto  the  utmost  hcuTid  of  the  ever- 
lasting  hills,  including  all  the  productions  of  the 
most  fruitful  lulls,  and  lasting  as  long  as  they  last, 
Isa.  54  10.  N  te,  The  blessings  of  the  everlasting 


God  include  the  riches  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and 
much  more.  Well,  of  these  blessings  it  is  here  said. 
They  shall  be,  so  it  is  a  promise,  or,  Let  them  be. 


so  it  is  a  prayer,  on  the  head  of  Joseph;  to  which 
let  them  be  as  a  crown  to  adorn  it,  and  a  helmet  to 
protect  it.  Joseph  was  separated  from  his  bre¬ 
thren,  (so  we  read  it,)  for  a  time;  yet,  as  others 
read  it,  he  was  a  JVazarite  among  his  brethren,  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  excellent  than  they.  Note,  It  is  no 
new  thing  for  the  best  men  to  meet  with  the  worst 
usage;  for  Nazarites  among  their  brethren  to  be 
cast  out  and  separated  from  their  brethren;  but  the 
blessing  of  God  will  make  it  up  to  them. 

II.  The  blessing  of  Benjamin;  fv.  27.)  He  shall 
raven  as  a  wolf;  it  is  plain  by  this,  that  Jacob  was 
guided  in  what  he  said,  by  a  spirit  ol  prophecy,  and 
not  by  natural  affection;  else  he  would  have  spoken 
with  more  tenderness  ot  his  beloved  son  Benjamin, 
concerning  whom  he  only  foresees  and  foretells  this, 
that  his  posterity  should  be  a  warlike  tribe,  strong 
and  daring,  and  that  they  should  enrich  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies;  that  they  should 
be  active  and  busy  in  the  world,  and  a  tribe  as  much 
feared  by  their  neighbours  as  any  other;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  which  he  seized  and 
divided  over-night.  Or,  in  the  first  times  of  Israel, 
they  shall  be  noted  for  activity,  though  many  of* 
them  left-handed,  Judg.  3.  15. — 20.  16.  Ehud,  the 
second  judge,  and  Saul,  the  first  king,  were  of  this 
tribe,  and  so  also  in  the  last  times  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  were  of  this  tribe,  bv  whom  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  were  destroyed.  The  Benjamites  ravened 
like  wolves,  when  they  desperately  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  those  men  of  Belial, 
Judg.  20.  14.  Blessed  Paul  was  of  this  tribe,  (Rom. 
11.  1.  Phil.  3.  5.)  and  he  did  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  devour  the  prey  as  a  persecutor,  but  in  the 
evening,  divide  the  spoil  as  a  preacher.  Note,  God 
can  serve  his  own  purposes  by  the  different  tem¬ 
pers  of  men;  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his. 

28.  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is¬ 
rael  :  and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spake 
unto  them,  and  blessed  them ;  every  one 
according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them. 
29.  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people  : 
bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is 
in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  30.  In  the 
cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah, 
which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the 
field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession 
of  a  burying-place.  31.  There  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they 
buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife;  and 
there  I  buried  Leah.  32.  The  purchase  of 
the  field  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein,  was 
from  the  children  of  Heth.  33.  And  when 
Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the 
bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people. 

Here  IS 

1.  The  summing  up  of  the  blessings  of  Jacob  s 
sons,  v.  28.  Though  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi, 
were  put  under  the  marks  of  their  father  s  d  is  plea- 
sure  yet  he  is  said  to  bless  them  every  one  according 
to  his  blessing;  for  none  of  them  were  rejected  as 
Esau  was.  Note,  Whatever  rebukes  of  God  s  word 
or  providence  we  are  under  at  any  time,  yet,  as  long 
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as  we  have  an  interest  in  God’s  covenant,  a  place 
and  a  name  among  his  people,  and  good  hopes  of  a 
share  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  we  must  account 
ourselves  blessed. 

2.  The  solemn  charge  Jacob  gave  them  concern¬ 
ing  his  burial,  which  is  a  repetition  of  what  he  had 
before  given  to  Joseph.  See  how  he  speaks  of 
death,  now  that  he  is  dying;  (y.  29.)  I  am  to  be 
gathered  unto  my  people.  Note,  It  is  good  Jto  re¬ 
present  death  to  ourselves  under  the  most  desirable 
images,  that  the  terror  of  it  may  be  taken  off. 
Though  it  separate  us  from  our  children  and  our 
people  in  this  world,  it  gathers  us  to  our  fathers 
and  to  our  people  in  the  other  -world.  Perhaps 
Jacob  uses  this  expression  concerning  death,  as  a 
reason  why  bis  sons  should  bury  him  in  Canaan; 
for  says  he,' “  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people, 
my  soul  must  be  gone  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  {infect:  and  therefore  bury  me  with  my 
fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  their  wives,”  v. 
31.  Observe, 

(1.)  His  heart  was  very  much  upon  it,  not  so 
much  from  a  natural  affection  to  Ins  native  soil,  as 
from  a  principle  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  God, 
that  Canaan  should  be  the  inheritance  of  his  seed 
in  due  time.  Thus  he  would  keep  up  in  his  sons  a 
-remembrance  of  the  promised  land,  and  not  only 
would  have  their  acquaintance  with  it  renewed  by 
a  journey  thither  on  that  occasion,  but  their  desire 
towards  it,  and  their  expectation  of  it  preserved. 

(2. )  lie  is  very  particular  in  describing  the  place, 
both  by  the  situation  of  it,  and  by  the  purchase 
Abraham  had  made  of  it,  for  a  bnrying-place,  v. 
30,  32.  I  Ic  was  afraid  lest  his  sons  after  seventeen 
years  sojourning  in  Egypt,  had  forgotten  Canaan, 
and  even  the  burying-place  of  their  ancestors 
there,  or  lest  the  Canaanitcs  should  dispute  his 
title  to  it;  and  therefore  he  specifies  it  thus  largely, 
and  the  purchase  of  it,  even  when  he  lies  a-dying, 
not  only  to  prevent  mistakes,  but  to  show  how 
mindful  he  was  of  that  country.  Note,  It  is,  and 
should  be,  a  great  pleasure  to  dying  saints,  to  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  the 
rest  they  hope  for  there  after  death. 

3.  The  death  of  Jacob,  v.  33.  When  he  had 
finished  both  his  blessing  and  his  charge,  (both 
which  are  included  in  the  commanding  of  his  sons,) 
and  so  had  finished  his  testimony,  lie  addressed 
himself  to  his  dying  work.  (1.)  He  put  himself 
into  a  posture  for  dying;  having,  before,  seated 
himself  upon  the  bed-side,  to  bless  his  sons;  (the 
spirit  of  prophecy  bringing  fresh  oil  to  his  expiring 
lamp,  Dan.  10.  19.)  when  that  work  was  done,  he 
gathered  u]i  his  feet  into  the  bed,  that  lie  might  lie 
along,  not  only  as  one  patiently  submitting  to  the 
stroke,  but  as  one  cheerfully  composing  himself  to 
rest,  now  that  he  was  weary.  I  will  lay  me  down, 
and  sleep.  (2.)  He  freely  resigned  his  spirit  into 
the  hand  of  God,  the  Father  of  spirits;  he  yielded 
up  the  ghost.  (3.)  His  .leparated  soul  went  to  the 
assembly  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  which,  after 
they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
are  in  joy  and  felicity y  he  was  gathered  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Note,  If  God’s  people  be  our  people,  death 
will  gather  us  to  them. 

CHAP.  L. 

Here  is,  I.  The  preparation  for  Jacob’s  funeral,  v.  1 .  .6.  II. 
The  funeral  Itself,  v  7.  .14.  III.  The  settling  of  a  good 
understanding  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  after  the 
death  of  Jacob,  v.  15  . .  21.  IV.  The  age  and  death  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  v.  22  . .  2o.  Thus  the  hook  of  Genesis,  which  began 
with  the  originals  of  light  and  life,  ends  with  nothing 
hut  death  and  darkness  ;  so  sad  a  change  has  sin  made. 

1.  A  ND  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father’s  face, 

and  went  upon  him,  and  kissed  him. 

2.  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 


the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father:  and 
the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.  3.  And 
forty  days  were  fulfilled  (dr  him;  (for  so  are 
fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  em¬ 
balmed  ;)  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for 
him  threescore  and  ten  days:  4.  And  when 
the  days  of  his  mourning  were  past,  Jo¬ 
seph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 
saying,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  your 
eyes,  speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  cars  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  saying,  5.  My  father  made  me 
swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die :  in  my  grate 
which  1  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  slmlt  thou  bury  me.  Now, 
therefore,  let  me  go  up,  1  pray  thee,  and 
bury  my  father,  and  1  will  come  again.  6. 
And  Pharaoh  said,  Go  up  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear. 

Joseph  is  here  paying  his  last  respects  to  his  de 
ceased  father. 

1.  With  tears  and  kisses,  and  all  the  tender  ex 
pressions  of  a  filial  affection,  he  takes  leave  of  the 
deserted  body,  v.  1.  Though  Jacob  was  old  and 
decrepit,  and  must  needs  die,  in  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture;  though  he  was  poor  comparatively,  and  a 
constant  charge  to  his  son  Joseph,  yet  such  an 
affection  he  had  for  a  loving  father,  and  so  sensible 
was  he  of  the  loss  of  a  prudent,  pious,  praying 
father,  that  he  could  not  part  witli  him  without 
floods  of  tears.  Note,  As  it  is  an  honour  to  die 
lamented,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  survivors  to  lament 
the  death  of  those  who  have  been  useful  in  their 
day,  though  for  some  time  they  may  have  sur¬ 
vived  their  usefulness.  The  departed  soul  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  our  tears  and  kisses,  but  with  them 
it  is  proper  to  show  our  respect  to  the  poor  body, 
of  which  we  look  for  a  glorious  and  joyful  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Thus  Joseph  showed  his  faith  in  God,  and 
love  to  1ms  father,  by  kissing  his  pale  and  cold  lips, 
and  so  giving  an  affectionate  farewell.  Probably, 
the  rest  of  Jacob’s  sons  did  the  same,  much^oved, 
no  doubt,  with  his  dying  words. 

2.  He  ordered  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  (v.  2.) 
not  only  because  he  died  in  Egypt,  and  that  was 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  but  because  he  was 
to  be  carried  to  Canaan,  which  would  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  the  body 
should  be  preserved  as  well  as  it  might  be  from 
putrefaction.  See  how  vile  our  bodies  are,  when 
the  soul  has  forsaken  them;  without  a  great  deal  of 
art,  and  pains,  and  care,  they  will,  in  a  very  little 
time,  become  noisome.  If  the  body  have  been 
dead  four  days,  by  that  time  it  is  offensive. 

3.  He  observed  the  ceremony  of  solemn  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him,  v.  3.  Forty  days  were  taken  up  in 
embalming  the  body,  which  the  Egyptians  (they 
say)  had  an  art  of  doing  so  curiously,  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  very  features  of  the  face  unchanged;  all 
this  time,  and  thirty  days  more,  seventy  in  all, 
they  either  confined  themselves  and  sat  solitary',  or 
when  they  went  out,  appeared  in  the  habit  of  close 
mourners,  according  to  the  decent  custom  of  the 
country.  Even  the  Egyptians,  many  of  them,  out 
of  the  great  respect  they  had  for  Joseph,  (whose 
good  offices  done  for  the  king  and  country  were 
now  fresh  in  remembrance,)  put  themselves  into 
mourning  for  his  father.  As  with  us,  when  the 
court  goes  into  mourning,  those  of  the  best  quality 
do  so  too.  About  ten  weeks  was  the  court  of  Egypt 
in  mourning  for  Jacob.  Note,  What  they  did  in 
state,  wc  should  do  in  sincerity,  weep  with  them 
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that  weep,  and.  mourn  with  them  that  mourn,  as 
being  ourselves  also  in  the  body. 

4.  He  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  1  haraoh  to  go 
to  Canaan,  thither  to  attend  the  funeral  ot  his  father, 
v.  4. .  6.  (1.)  It  was  a  piece  of  necessary  respect 

to  Pharaoh,  that  he  would  not  go  without  leave;  tor 
we  may  suppose,  that  though  his  charge  about  the 
corn  was  long  since  over,  yet  he  continued  a  prime- 
minister  of  state,  and  therefore  would  not  be  so 
long  absent  from  his  business  without  licence.  (.-•) 
He  ob seined  decorum,  in  employing  some  ot  the 
royal  family,  or  some  of  the  officers  ol  the  house- 
hold,  to  intercede  for  this  licence;  either  because  it 
was  not  proper  for  him  in  the  days  of  his  mourning 
to  come  into  the  presence-chamber,  or  because  he 
would  not  presume  too  much  upon  his  own  interest. 
Note,  Modesty  is  a  great  ornament  to  dignity,  (o. ) 
He  pleaded  the  obligation  his  father  had  laid  upon 
him,  by  an  oath,  to  bury  him  in  Canaan,  v.  5.  It 
was  not  from  pride  or  humour,  but  from  his  regai  d 
to  an  indispensable  duty  that  he  desired  it.  A1 
nations  reckon  that  oaths  must  be  performed,  and 
the  will  of  the  dead  must  be  observed.  (4.)  He 
promised  to  return;  I  will  come  again.  When  we 
return  to  our  own  houses  from  burying  the  bodies 
of  our  relations,  we  say,  “We  have  left  them  be¬ 
hind;”  hut  if  their  souls  be  gone  to  our  heavenly 
Father’s  house,  we  may  say,  with  more  reason, 
“They  have  left  us  behind.”  (5.)  He  obtained 
leave;  (m  6.)  Go,  and  bury  thy  father;  Pharaoh  is 
willing;  his  business  should  stand  still  so  long;  but 
the  service  of  Christ  is  more  needful,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  allow  one  that  had  work  to  do  ioi 
him,  to  go  first  and  bury  his  father;  no,  1a  t  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,  Matth.  8.  22. 


7.  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father  : 
and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  ol 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all 
the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  8.  And 
all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren, 
and  his  father’s  house :  only  their  little 
ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they 
left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  9.  And  there 
went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horse¬ 
men  :  and  it  Was  a  very  great  company. 
10.  And  they  came  to  the  threshing  floor 
of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and  there 
they  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore 
lamentation  :  and  he  made  a  mourning  lor 
his  father  seven  days.  1 1 .  And  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites, 
saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they 
said,  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the 
Egyptians :  wherefore  the  name  of  it  was 
called  Abel-mizraim,  which  is  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan.  12.  And  his  sons  did  unto  him  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  commanded  them :  13.  For 

his  sons-carried  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  which  Abraham  bought  with 
the  field  for  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place,  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  before  Mamre. 
14.  And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt,  he, 
and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up  with 
him  To  bury  his  father,  after  he  had  buried 
his  father. 

We  have  liere  an  account  of  Jacob  s  funeral. 


Of  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  usually,  no 
more  is  said  than  this,  They  were  buried  with  their 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David;  but  the  iuncral  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  is  more  largely  and  fully  described. 

1.  To  show  how  much  better  God  was  to  him  than 
he  expected.;  he  had  spoken  more  than  once  of 
dying  tor  grief,  and  going  to  the  grave  bereaved  of 
his  children,  but,  behold,  he.  dies  in  honour,  and  is 
followed  to  the  grave  by  all  his  children.  2.  lie- 
cause  his  orders  concerning  his  burial  were  given 
and  observed  in  faith,  and  in  expectation  both  of 
the  earthly  and  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

Now, 

1.  It  was  a  stately  funeral:  he  was  attended  to  the 
grave,  not  only  by  his  own  family,  but  by  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  ail  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  to  Joseph,  showed  this 
respect  to  his  father  for  his  sake,  and  did  him  ho¬ 
nour  at  his  death.  Though  the  Egyptians  had  had 
an  antipathy  to  the  Hebrews,  and  lull  looked  upon 
them  with  disdain,  ( ch .  43.  32.)  yet  now  that  they 
were  better  acquainted  with  them,  thev  began  to 
have  a  respect  for  them.  Good  old  Jacob  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  so  well  among  them,  as  to  gain  uni¬ 
versal  esteem.  Note,  Professors  ot  religion  should 
endeavour,  by  wisdom  and  love,  to  remov  e  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  many  may  have  conceived  against 
them,  because  they  do  not  know  them.  There  went 
abundance  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  not  only  to 
attend  them  a  little  way,  but  to  go  through  with 
them.  Note,  The  decent  solemnities  of  funerals, 
according  to  a  man’s  situation,  are  very  commenda¬ 
ble;  and  we  must  not  say  of  them,  To  what,  j ntrpose 
is  this  waste ?  See  Acts  8.  2.  v  Luke  7.  12. 

2.  It  was  ‘a  sorrowful  funeral;  (v.  10,  11.)  stand- 
ers-by  took  notice  of  it  as  a  grievous  mourning. 
Note, The  death  of  good  men  is  a  great  loss  to  any 
place,  and  ought  to  be  greatly  lamented.  Stephen 
dies  a  martyr,  and  yet  devout  men  make  great 
lamentations  for  him.  1  he  solemn  mourning  for 
Jacob  gave  a  name  to  the  place,  Abel-mizraim,  I  he 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians;  which  served  tor  a 
testimony  against  the  next  generation  of  live  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  oppressed  the  posterity  ot  this  Jacob  to 
whom  their  ancestors  showed  such  respect. 


15.  And  when  Joseph’s  brethren  saw 
that  their  father  was  dead,  they  said,  Jo¬ 
seph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and  will 
certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil  whic  h  we 
did  unto  him.  16.  And  they  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  unto  Joseph,  spying,  1  by  father  did 
command  before  he  died,  saying,  T.  *50 
shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph,  h  orgive,  1  pray 
thee  now,  the  trespass  of  thy  brethren,  and 
their  sin;  for  they  did  unto  thee  evil,  and 
now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of 
the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father.  And 
Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  unto  him. 
18.  And  his  brethren  also  went  and  fell 
down  before  his  face ;  and  they  said,  Be¬ 
hold,  we  be  thy  servants.  19.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for  am  1  in  the 
place  of  God  1  20.  But  as  for  you,  ye 

thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  U 
unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  tins  day, 
to  save  much  people  alive.  Now 

therefore  fear  ye  not:  I  will  nourish  you, 
and  your  little  ones.  And  he  comforted 
them,  and  spake*  kindly  unto  them. 
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We  have  here  the  settling  of  a  good  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  now  that 
their  father  was  dead.  Joseph  was  at  court,  in  the 
royal  city;  his  brethren  were  in  Goshen,  remote  in 
the  country;  yet  the  keeping  up  of  a  good  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  good  affection,  between  them, 
would  be  both  his  honour  and  their  interest.  Note, 
When  Providence  has  removed  the  parents  by 
death,  the  best  methods  ought  to  be  taken,  not  only 
for  the  preventing  of  quarrels  among  the  children, 
(which  often  happen  about  the  dividing  of  the  es¬ 
tate,)  but  for  the  preserving  of  acquaintance  and 
love,  that  unity  may  continue,  even  when  that 
centre  of  unity  is  taken  away. 

I.  Joseph’s  brethren  humbly  make  their  court  to 
him  for  his  favour.  1.  They  began  to  be  jealous  of 
Joseph;  not  that  he  had  given  them  any  cause  to  be 
so,  but  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  of  their  own 
inability  in  such  a  case  to  forgive  and  forget,  made 
them  suspicicjis  of  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of 
Joseph’s  favour;  (y.  15.)  Joseph  will  j leradventure 
hate  us;  while  their  father  lived,  they  thought 
themselves  safe  under  his  shadow;  but  now  that  he 
was  dead,  they  feared  the  worst  from  Joseph. 
Note,  A  guilty  conscience  exposes  men  to  continual 
flights,  even  where  no  fear  is,  and  makes  them  sus¬ 
picious  of  every  body,  as  Cain,  ch.  4.  14.  Those 
that  would  be  tearless,  must  keep  themselves  guilt¬ 
less.  If  our  heart  reproach  us  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  both  toward  God  and  man.  2.  They 
humbled  themselves  before  him,  confessed  their 
fault,  and  begged  his  pardon.  They  did  it  by 
firoxy;  (i>.  17.)  they  did  it  in  person,  v .  18.  Now 
that  the  sun  and  moon  were  set,  the  eleven  stars  did 
obeisance  to  Joseph,  for  the  further  accomplishment 
of  his  dream.  They  speak  of  their  former  offence 
with  fresh  regret;  Forgive  the  trespass:  they  throw 
themselves  at  Joseph’s  feet,  and  refer  themselves 
to  his  mercy;  We  be  thy  servant's.  Thus  we  must 
Dewail  the  sins  we  committed  long  ago,  even  those 
which  we  hope  through  grace  are  forgiven;  and 
when  we  pray  to  God  for  pardon,  we  must  promise 
to  be  his  servants.  3.  They  pleaded  their  relation 
to  Jacob,  and  to  Jacob’s  God.  (1.)  To  Jacob; 
urging,  that  he  directed  them  to  make  this  submis¬ 
sion,  rather  because  he  questioned  whether  they 
would  do  their  duty  in  humbling  themselves,  than 
because  he  questioned  whether  Joseph  would  do  Iris 
duty  in  forgiving  them:  nor  could  he  reasonably 
expect  Joseph’s  kindness  to  them,  unless  they  thus 
qualified  themselves  for  it;  (v.  16.)  Thy  father  did 
command.  Thus,  in  humbling  ourselves  to  Christ 
by  faith  and  repentance,  we  may  plead  that  it  is  the 
command  of  his  Father,  and  our  Father,  that  we  do 
so.  (2.)  To  Jacob's  God.  They  plead,  (i\  17.) 
We  are  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father;  not 
only  children  of  the  same  Jacob,  but  worshippers 
of  the  same  Jehovah.  Note,  rl  hough  we  must  be 
ready  to  forgive  all  that  are  any  way  injurious  to  us, 
yet  we  must  especially  take  heed  of  bearing  malice 
towards  any  that  are  the  servants  of  the  God  of  our 
father:  such  we  should  always  treat  with  a  peculiar 
tenderness;  for  we  and  they  have  the  same  master. 

II.  Joseph,  with  a  great  deal  of  compassion,  con¬ 
firms  his  reconciliation  and  affection  to  them;  his 
compassion  appears,  v.  17,  He  wept  when  they 
spake  to  him.  These  were  tears  of  sorrow  for  their 
suspicion  of  him,  and  tears  of  tenderness  upon  their 
submission.  In  his  reply, 

1.  He  directs  them  to  look  up  to  God  in  their  re¬ 
pentance;  (t>.  19.)  Am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  He, 
in  his  great  humility,  thought  they  showed  him  too 
much  respect,  as  if  all  their  happiness  were  bound 
up  in  his  favour;  and  said  to  them,  in  effect,  as  Peter 
to  Cornelius,  “  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man. 
Make  your  peace  with  God,  and  then  you  will  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  make  your  peace  with  me.”  Note, 


When  we  ask  forgiveness  of  those  whom  we  have 
offended,  we  must  take  heed  of  putting  them  in  the 
place  of  God,  by  dreading  their  wrath,  and  solicit¬ 
ing  their  favour  more  than  God’s.  “Am  I  in  the 
place  of  God,  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongs? 
No,  I  will  leave  you  to  his  mercy.”  Those  that 
avenge  themselves,  step  into  the  place  of  God, 
Rom.  12.  19. 

2.  Fie  extenuates  their  fault,  from  the  considera¬ 

tion  of  the  great  good  which  God  wonderfully 
brought  out  of  it,  which,  though  it  should  not  make 
them  the  less  sorry  for  their  sin,  yet  it  might  make 
him  the  more  willing  to  forgive  it;  (r>.  20.)  Ye 
thought  evil,  to  disappoint  the  dreams,  but  God  meant 
it  unto  good,  in  order  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  dreams, 
and  the  making  of  Joseph  a  greater  blessing  to  his 
family  than  otherwise  he  could  have  been.  Note, 
(1.)  When  God  makes  use  of  men’s  agency  for  the 
performance  of  his  counsels,  it  is  common  for  him 
to  mean  one  thing,  and  them  another,  even  the  quite 
contrary;  but  God’s  counsels  shall  stand.  See  Isa. 
10.  7.  (2.)  God  often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and 

serves  the  designs  of  his  providence,  even  by  the 
sins  of  men;  not  that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  far  be 
it  from  us  to  think  so;  but  his  infinite  wisdom  so  over¬ 
rules  events,  and  directs  the  chain  of  them,  that,  in 
the  issue,  that  ends  in  his  praise,  which  in  its  own 
nature  had  a  direct  tendency  to  his  dishonour;  as  the 
putting  of  Christ  to  death,  Acts  2.  23.  This  does 
not  make  sin  the  less  sinful,  nor  sinners  the  less  pun¬ 
ishable,  but  it  redounds  greatly  to  the  glory  of  God’s 
wisdom. 

3.  He  assures  them  of  the  continuance  of  his 
kindness  to  them;  Fear  not,  I  will  nourish  you,  v. 
21.  See  what  an  excellent  spirit  Joseph  was  of,  and 
learn  of  him  to  render  good,  for  evil.  He  did  not 
tell  them,  they  were  upon  their  good  behaviour,  and 
he  would  be  kind  to  them,  if  he  saw  they  conducted 
themselves  well;  no,  he  would  not  thus  hold  them 
in  suspense,  nor  seem  jealous  of  them,  though  they 
had  been  suspicious  of  him;Ae  comforted  them,  and 
to  banish  all  their  fears,  he  spake  kindly  to  them. 
Note,  Broken  spirits  must  be  bound  up  and  encour¬ 
aged.  Those  we  love  and  forgive,  we  must  not  only 
do  well  for,  but  speak  kindly  to. 

22.  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  lie,  and 
his  father’s  house  :  and  Joseph  lived  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years.  23.  And  Joseph  saw 
Ephraim’s  children  of  the  third  generation  : 
the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph’s 
knees.  24.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  die:  and  God  will  surely  visit 
you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  the 
land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 
and  to  Jacob.  25.  And  Joseph  took  an  oath 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will 
surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my 
bones  from  hence.  26.  So  Joseph  died,  be¬ 
ing  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old  :  and  they 
embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin 
in  Egypt. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  prolonging  of  Joseph’s  life  in  Egypt;  he 
lived  to  be  an  hundred  aria  ten  years  old,  v.  22. 
Having  honoured  his  father,  his  days  were  long  in 
the  land,  which,  for  the  present,  G<  d  had  givtn 
him;  and  it  was  a  very  great  mercy  to  his  volutin:. s, 
that  God  continued  him  so  long,  a  support  and  com¬ 
fort  to  them. 

2.  The  building  up  of  Joseph’s  family;  he  lived 


to  see  his  great- grand-children  l>y  both  his  sons,  (y, 
23.)  and,  probably,  he  saw  Ins  two  sons  solemnly 
owned  as  heads  of  distinct  tribes,  equal  to  any  of 
his  brethren.  It  contributes  much  to  the  comfort 
of  aged  parents,  if  they  see  their  posterity  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition,  especially  if  with  it  they  see  peace 
upon  Israel,  1’s.  128.  6. 

3.  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Joseph  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  when  he  saw  his 
death  approaching:  those  that  were  properly  his 
brethren,  perhaps  were  some  of  them  dead  before 
him,  as  several  of  them  were  elder  than  he;  but  to 
those  of  them  who  yet  survived,  and  to  the  sons  of 
those  who  were  gone,  who  stood  up  in  their  fathers’ 
stead,  he  said  this. 

(1.)  He  comforted  them  with  the  assurance  of 
their  return  to  Canaan  in  due  time;  ( v .  24.)  /  die, 
but  God  will  surely  visit  you:  to  this  purport  Jacob 
had  spoken  to  him,  ch.  48.  21.  Thus  must  we  com¬ 
fort  others  with  the  same  comforts  with  which  we 
ourselves  have  been  comforted  of  God,  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  rest  on  those  promises  which  have  been 
our  support,  Joseph  was,  under  God,  both  the  pro¬ 
tector  and  the  benefactor  of  his  brethren;  and  what 
would  become  of  them,  now  that  he  was  dying? 
Why,  let  this  lie  their  comfort,  God  will  surely  visit 
you.  Note,  God’s  gracious  visits  will  serve  to  make 
up  the  loss  of  our  best  friends.  They  die;  lint  we 
may  live,  and  live  comfortably,  if  we  have  the  fa¬ 
vour  and  presence  of  God  with  us.  He  bids  them 
be  confident;  God  will  bring  you  out  of  this  land, 
and  therefore,  [1.]  They  must  not  hope  to  settle 
there,  nor  look  upon  it  as  their  rest  for  ever;  they 
must  set  their  hearts  upon  the  land  of  promise,  and 
call  that  their  home.  [2.  ]  They  must  not  fear  sink¬ 


ing,  and  being  ruined  there;  probably  he  foresaw  the 
ill  usage  they  would  meet  with  there  after  his  death, 
and  therefore  gives  them  this  will'd  of  encourage¬ 
ment;  “  God  will  bring  you  in  triumph  out  of  this 
land  at  last.”  Herein  lie  lias  an  eye  to  the  promise, 
ch.  15.  13,  14.  and,  in  God’s  name,  assures  them  of 
the  performance  of  it. 

(2. )  For  a  confession  of  his  own  faith,  and  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  their’s,  lie  charges  them  to  keep  him  un¬ 
buried  till  that  day,  that  glorious  day  should  come, 
when  they  should  he  settled  in  the  laud  of  promise, 
i’.  25.  lie  makes  them  promise  him  with  an  oath, 
that  they  would  bury  him  in  Canaan.  In  Kgypt 
they  buried  their  great  men  very  honourably,  and 
with  abundance  of  pomp;  but  Joseph  prefers  a  sig¬ 
nificant  burial  in  Canaan,  and  that  deferred  too 
almost  two  hundred  years,  before  a  magnificent  one 
in  Kgypt.  Thus  Joseph,  by  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  and  the  promise  of  Canaan,  gave 
commandment  concerning  his  bones,  I  lob.  11.  22. 
lie  dies  in  Kgypt;  but  lays  his  bones  at  stake,  that 
God  will  surely  visit  Israel,  and  bring  them  to  Ca¬ 
naan. 

4.  The  death  of  Joseph,  and  the  reservation  of 
his  body  fora  burial  in  Caiman,  v.  26.  1  le  was  fmt 

in  a  coffin  in  Egypt,  but  not  buried  till  his  children 
had  received  their  inheritance  in  Canaan,  Josh.  24. 
32.  Note,  (1.)  If  the  separate  soul,  at  death,  do  Imt 
return  to  its  rest  with  Goa,  the  matter  is  not  great, 
though  the  deserted  body  find  not  at  all,  or  not  quick¬ 
ly,  its  rest  in  the  grave.  (2. )  Yet  care  ought  to  lie  ta¬ 
ken  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints,  in  the  belief  of 
their  resurrection;  for  there  is  a  covenant  with  the 
dust,  which  shall  be  remembered,  and  a  command¬ 
ment  is  given  concerning  the  bones, 


.  AN 

EXPOS!  T  I  O  N, 

WITH 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

EXODUS. 


Moses,  (the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  writing  for  him,  as  well  as  in  acting  for  him — with  the  fieri  of  God, 
as  well  as  with  the  rod  of  God,  in  his  hand,)  having,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  preserved  and 
transmitted  the  records  of  the  church,  while  it  existed  in  private  families,  comes,  in  this  second  book, 
to  give  us  an  account  of  its  growth  into  a  great  nation;  and  as  the  former  furnishes  us  with  the  best 
(Economics,  so  this  with  the  best  Politics.  The  beginning  of  the  former  book  shows  us  how  God 
formed  the  world  for  himself;  the  beginning  of  this  shows  us  how  he  formed  Israel  for  himself,  and 
both  to  show  forth  his  praise,  Isa.  43.  21.  l'liere  we  have  the  creation  of  the  world  in  history,  here 
the  redemption  of  the  world  in  type.  The  Greek  translators  called  this  book  Exodus,  (which  signifies 
a  departure,  or  going  out,)  because  it  begins  with  the  story  of  the  going  out  of  the  children  <4  Israel 
from  Egypt.  Some  allude  to  the  names  of  this  and  the  foregoing  book,  and  observe,  that  immediately 
after  Genesis,  which  signifies  the  beginning,  or  original,  follows  Exodus,  which  signifies  a  departure , 
for  a  time  to  be  born  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  time  to  die.  No  sooner  have  we  made  our 
entrance  into  the  world,  than  we  must  think  of  making  our  exit,  and  going  <  ut  ot  the  world.  When  w< 
begin  to  live,  we  begin  to  die.  The  forming  of  Israel  into  a  people,  was  a  new  creation.  As  the  earth 
was  in  the  beginning,  first  fetched  from  unde  •  u  r,  nil  then  beautified  and  replenished;  so  Israel  was 
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first,  by  an  Almighty  power,  made  to  emerge  out  of  Egyptian  slavery,  and  then  enriched  with  Gcd’9 
law  and  tabernacle.  This  book  gives  us, 

I.  The  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  before  to  Abraham;  ch.  1.  to  19.  And  then, 

II.  The  establishment  of  the  ordinances  which  were  afterward  observed  by  Israel;  ch.  20.  to  40.  Moses, 
in  this  book,  begins,  like  Cssar,  to  write  his  own  Commentaries;  nay  a  greater,  a  far  greater,  than 
Cxsar  is  here.  But  henceforward  the  penman  is  himself  the  hero,  and  gives  us  the  history  of  those  things 
of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye  and  an  ear  witness,  et  quorum  pars  magna  fuit — and  in  ’which  he  bore 
a  conspicuous  part.  There  are  moi-e  types  of  Christ  in  this  book,  than  perhaps  in  any.  other  book  of 
the  Old  Testament;  for  Moses  wrote  of  him,  John  5.  46.  The  way  of  man’s  reconciliation  to  God, 
and  coming  into  covenant  and  communion  with  him  by  a  Mediator,  is  here  variously  represented;  and 
it  is  of  great  use  to  us  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  now  that  we  have  that  to  assist  us  in 
the  explication  of  the  Old. 
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CHAP.  I. 

We  have  here,  I.  God’s  kindness  to  Israel,  in  multiplying 
them  exceedingly,  v.  1 .  .  7.  II.  The  Egyptians’  wicked¬ 
ness  to  them,  1.  Oppressing  and  enslaving  them,  v.  8 .  . 
14.  2.  Murdering  their  children,  v.  15  . .  22.  Thus  whom 
the  court  of  heaven  blessed,  the  country  of  Egypt  cursed, 
and  for  that  reason. 

l.'^TOW  these  are  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  came  into 
Egypt ;  every  man  and  his  household  came 
with  Jacob.  2.  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and 
Judah,  3.  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Benja¬ 
min,  4.  Dan,  and  Naphtali,  Gad,  and 
Asher.  5.  And  all  the  souls  that  came  out 
of  the  loins  of  Jacob,  were  seventy  souls  : 
for  Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already.  6.  And 
Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that 
generation.  7.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and 
multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ; 
and  the  land  was  filled  with  them. 

In  these  verses  we  have, 

1.  A  recital  of  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
as  they  are  called.  Acts  7.  8.  Their  names  are  of¬ 
ten  repeated  in  scripture;  that  they  may  not  sound 
uncouth  to  us,  as  other  hard  names,  but  that,  by 
their  occurring  so  frequently,  they  may  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us;  and  to  show  how  precious  God’s  spirit¬ 
ual  Israel  are  to  him,  and  how  much  he  delights  in 
them. 

2.  The  account  which  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
Jacob’s  family,  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt; 
they  were  in  all  seventy  souls,  (r>.  5.)  according  to 
the  computation  we  had,  ch.  46.  27.  This  was  just  the 
number  of  the  nations  by  which  the  earth  was  peo¬ 
pled,  according  to  the  account  given,  ch.  10.  For 
when  the  Most  High  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  Moses  observes, 
Deut.  32.  8.  Notice  is  taken  of  this,  here,  that  their 
increase  in  Egypt  might  appear  the  more  wonderful. 
Note,  It  is  good  for  those  whose  latter  end  greatly 
increases,  often  to  remember  how  small  their  begin¬ 
ning  was.  Job  8.  7. 

3.  The  death  of  Joseph,  v.  6.  All  that  genera¬ 
tion  by  degrees  wore  off;  perhaps  all  Jacob’s  sons 
died  much  about  the  same  time;  for  there  was  not 
more  than  seven  years  difference  in  age  between 
the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  them,  except  Benja¬ 
min;  and  when  death  comes  into  a  family,  some¬ 
times  it  makes  a  full  end  in  a  little  time;  when  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  stay  of  the  family,  died,  the  rest  went  off" 
'pace.  Note,  We  must  look  upon  ourselves  and 


|  our  brethren,  and  all  we  converse  with,  as  dying, 
I  and  hastening  out  of  the  world.  This  generation 
;  passetli  away,  as  that  did  which  went  before. 

4.  The  strange  increase  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  v.  7. 
Here  are  four  words  used  to  express  it;  they  were 
fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  like  fishes  or  in¬ 
sects,  so  that  they  multiplied;  and,  being  generally 
healthful  and  strong,  they  waxed  exceeding  mighty, 
so  that  they  began  almost  to  outnumber  the  natives, 
for  the  land  was  in  all  places  filled  with  them,  at 
least,  Goshen,  their  own  allotment.  Observe,  (1.) 
Though,  no  doubt,  they  increased  considerably  be¬ 
fore,  yet,  it  should  seem,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Joseph,  that  it  began  to  be  taken  notice  of 
as  extraordinary.  Thus,  when  they  lost  the  benefit 
of  his  protection,  God  made  their  numbers  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  they  became  better  able  than  they  had 
been,  to  shift  for  themselves.  If  God  continue  our 
friends  and  relations  to  us  while  we  most  need  them, 
and  remove  them  when  they  can  be  better  spared, 
let  us  own  that  he  is  wise,  and  not  complain  that  he 
is  hard  upon  us.  After  the  death  of  Christ,  our  Jo¬ 
seph,  his  Gospel-Israel  began  most  remarkably  to 
increase;  his  death  had  an  influence  upon  it,  it  was 
like  the  sowing  of  a  corn  of  wheat,  which,  if  it  die, 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit,  John  12.  24.  (2.)  This 

wonderful  increase  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  premise 
long  before  made  unto  the  fathers  from  the  call  of 
Abraham,  when  God  first  told  him  he  would  make 
of  him  a  great  nation,  to  the  deliverance  of  his  seed 
out  of  Egypt,  it  was  430  years,  during  the  first  215 
of  which,  they  were  increased  but  to  70,  but,  in  th£ 
latter  half,  those  70  multiplied  to  600,000  fighting- 
men.  Note,  [1.]  Sometimes  God’s  providences  may 
seem  for  a  great  while  to  thwart  Ins  premises,  and 
to  go  counter  to  them,  that  his  people’s  faith  may 
be  tried,  and  his  own  power  the  more  magnified. 
[2.]  Though  the  performance  of  God’s  promises  is 
sometimes  slow,  yet  it  is  always  sure;  at  the  aid  it 
shall  speak,  and  shall  not  lie,  Hab.  2.  3. 

8.  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over 
Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph.  9.  And  he 
said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of 
the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier 
than  we  :  10.  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely 
with  them  ;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come 
to  pass,  that,  when  there  falleth  out  any 
war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land.  11.  Therefore  they  did  set  ovei 
them  task-masters  to  afflict  them  with  their 
burdens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  trea* 
j  sure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses.  1 2.  But 
the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they 
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multiplied  and  grew.  And  they  were  griev¬ 
ed  because  ofjhe  children  of  Israel.  1 3.  And 
the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
serve  with  rigour:  14.  And  they  made  then- 
lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar, 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field :  all  their  service,  wherein  they 
made  them  serve,  icas  with  rigour. 


The  land  of  Egypt  here,  at  length,  becomes  to 
Israel  a  house  of  bondage,  though,  hitherto,  it  had 
been  a  happy  shelter  and  settlement  for  them. 
Note,  The  place  of  our  satisfaction  may  soon  become 
the  place  ot  our  affliction,  and  that  may  prove  the 
greatest  cross  to  us,  of  which  we  said.  This  same 
shall  comfort  us.  Those  may  prove  our  sworn  ene¬ 
mies,  whose  parents  were  our  faithful  friends;  nay, 
the  same  persons  that  loved  us,  may  possibly  turn  to 
hate  us:  therefore,  Cease  from  man,  and  say  not 
concerning  any  place  on  this  side  heaven,  This  is  my 
rest  for  ever.  Observe  here, 

I.  The  obligations  they  lay  under  to  Israel  upon 
Joseph’s  account  were  forgotten;  (y.  8. )  There  arose 
a  new  king,  after  several  successions  in  Joseph  s 
time,  which  knew  not  Joseph.  All  that  knew  him, 
loved  him,  and  were  kind  to  his  relations  for  his 
sake;  but,  when  he  was  dead,  he  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  good  offices  he  had 
done,  was  either  not  retained,  or  not  regarded,  nor 
had  it  any  influence  upon  their  councils.  Note, 
The  best,  and  the  most  useful  and  acceptable  servi¬ 
ces  done  to  men^are  seldom  remembered,  so  as  to 
be  recompensed  to  those  that  did  them,  in  the  no¬ 
tice  taken  either  of  their  memory,  or  of  their  poste¬ 
rity,  after  their  death,  Eccl.  9.  5,  15.  And  there- 
fore  our  great  care  should  be  to  serve  Ood,  and 
please  him,  who  is  not  unrighteous,  whatever  men 
are,  to  forget  our  work  and  labour  of  love,  Heb.  6. 
10.  If  we  work  for  men  only,  our  works,  at  furthest, 
will  die  with  us;  if  for  God,  they  will  follow  us,  Rev. 
14.  13.  This  king  of  Egypt  knew  not  Joseph;  and 
after  him  arose  one  that  had  the  impudence  to  say, 
I  know  not  the  Lord,  ch.  5.  2.  Note,  I  hose  that 
are  unmindful  of  their  other  benefactors,  it  is  to  lie 
feared,  will  forget  the  supreme  Benefactor,  1  John 


4.  20. 

'  II  Reasons  of  state  were  suggested  for  their  deal¬ 
ing  hardly  with  Israel,  v.  9,  10.  1.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  more  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians, 
certainly  they  were  not  so;  but  the  king  of  Egypt, 
when  he  resolved  to  oppress  them,  would  have 
them  thought  so,  and  looked  on  asaformidablebody. 

2.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  if  care  were  not  taken 
to  keep  them  under,  they  would  become  dangerous 
to  the  government,  and  in  time  of  war  would  side 
with  their  enemies,  and  revolt  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Egypt.  Note,  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  persecutors  to  represent  God’s  Israel  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  people,  hurtful  unto  kings  and  provinces, 
not  fit  to  be  trusted,  nay,  not  fit  to  be  tolerated,  that 
they  may  have  some  pretence  for  the  barbarous 
treatment  they  design  them,  Ezra  4.  12,  8cc.  Esth. 

3.  8.  Observe,  The  thing  they  feared,  was,  lest 
they  should  get  them  up  out  of  the  land;  proba¬ 
bly,  having  heard  them  speak  of  the  promise  made 
to  their  fathers,  that  they  should  settle  in  Canaan. 
Note,  The  policies  of  the  church’s  enemies  aim  to 
defeat  the  promises  of  the  church’s  God,  but  in 
vain;  God’s  counsels  shall  stand.  3.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  that  a  course  be  taken  to  prevent  their  in¬ 
crease-  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest 
they  multiply.  Note,  (1.)  The  growth  of  Israel  is 
the  grief  of  Egypt,  and  that  against  which  the  pow- 
ers  and  policies  of  hell  are  levelled.  (2.)  \yhen 
men  deal  wickedly,  it  is  common  for  them  to  lma- 
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gine  that  they  deal  wisely;  but  the  folly  of  sin  -will, 
at  last,  be  manifested  before  all  men. 

III.  The  method  they  took  to  suppress  them, 
and  check  their  growth,  v.  11,  13,  14.  The  Israel¬ 
ites  behaved  themselves  so  peaceably  and  inoffen¬ 
sively,  that  they  could  not  find  any  occasion  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  upon  them,  and  weakening  them  by  that 
means:  and  therefore,  1.  They  took  care  to  keep 
them  poor,  by  charging  them  with  heavy  taxes, 
which,  some  think,  is  included  in  the  burthens  with 
which  they  afflicted  them.  2.  By  this  means  they 
took  an  effectual  course  to  make  them  slaves;  the 
Israelites,  it  should  seem,  were  much  more  indus¬ 
trious  laborious  people  than  the  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  Pharaoh  took  care  to  find  them  work, 
both  in  his  building,  (they  made  him  treasure-cities ,) 
and  in  his  husbandry,  even  all  manner  of  seryice  in 
the  field:  and  this  was  exacted  from  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour  and  severity.  Here  are  many  ex¬ 
pressions  used,  to  affect  us  with  the  condition  of 
God’s  people.  They  had  task-masters  set  over 
them,  who  were  directed,  not  only  to  burthen  them, 
but,  as  much  as  might  be,  to  afflict  them  with  their 
burthens,  and  contrive  how  to  make  them  grievous. 
They  not  only  made  them  serve,  wjiich  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  Pharaoh’s  profit,  but  they  made  them 
serve  with  rigour,  so  that  their  lives  became  bitter 
to  them;  intending  thereby,  (1.)  To  break  their  spi¬ 
rits,  and  rob  them  of  every  thing  in  them,  that  was 
ingenuous  and  generous.  (2.)  To  ruin  their  health, 
and  shorten  their  days,  and  so  diminish  their  num¬ 
bers.  (3.)  To  discourage  them  from  marrying, 
since  their  children  would  be  born  to  slavery.  (4.) 
To  oblige  them  to  desert  the  Hebrews,  and  incor¬ 
porate  themselves  with  the  Egyptians.  T.  bus  he 
hoped  to  cut  off  the  name  of  Israel,  that  it  might  be 
no  more  in  remembrance.  And  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  oppression  they  were  under,  had  this  bad 
effect  upon  them,  that  it  brought  ovenmany  of  them 
to  join  with  the  Egyptians  in  their  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship;  for  we  read,  (Josh.  24.  14.)  that  they  served 
other  gods  in  Egypt;  and  though  it  is  not  mentioned 
here  in  this  history,  vet  we  find,  (Ezek.  20.  8.)  that 
God  had  threatened  to  destroy  them  for  it,  even 
while  they  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt:  however, 
they  were  kept  a  distinct  body,  unmingled  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  by  their  other  customs  separated 
from  them,  which  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  mar¬ 
vellous. 

IV.  The  wonderful  increase  of  the  Israelites, 
notwithstanding  the  oppression  they  groaned  under; 
rv.  12.)  The  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  mort 
they  multiplied,  sorelv  to  the  grief  and  vexation  of 
!  the  Egyptians.  Note,  1.  Times  of  affliction  have 
often  been  the  church’s  growing  times,  Sub  pondere 
crescit— Being  pressed,  it  grows.  Christianity 
spread  most  when  it  was  persecuted:  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  2.  I  hey 
that  take  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his  Israel, 
do  but  imagine  a  vain  thing,  (Ps.  2.  1.)  and  create 
so  much  the  greater  vexation  to  themselves:  hell 
and  earth  cannot  diminish  those  whom  Heaven  will 
increase. 


15.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  spake  to  the 
Hebrew  midwives,  of  which  the  name  ol 
the  one  was  Shiphrah,  and  the  name  ol  the 
other  Puah:  16.  And  he  said,  When  ye 
do  the  office  of  a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew 
women,  and  see  them  upon  the  stoc  Is  ;  n  it 
be  a  son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him ;  Hit  if  it  be  a 
daughter,  then  she  shall  live.  1  7.  But  the 
midwives  feared  God  and  did  not  as  the 
king  of  Egypt-  comma  ded  them,  but  saved 
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the  men-children  alive.  1 8.  And  the  king 
of  Egypt  called  for  the  midwives,  and  said 
unto  them,  Why  have  ye  done  tlus  thing, 
and  have  saved  the  men-children  alive?  1 9. 
And  the  midwives  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Be¬ 
cause  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women ;  for  they  are  lively,  and 
are  delivered  ere  the  midwives  come  in  unto 
them.  20.  Therefore  God  dealt  well  with 
the  midwives:  and  the  people  multiplied, 
and  waxed  very  mighty.  21.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  because  the  midwives  feared  God, 
that  he  made  them  houses.  22.  And  Pha¬ 
raoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying,  Every 
son  that  is  born  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river, 
and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive. 

The  Egyptians’  indignation  at  Israel’s  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  many  hardships  they  put  upon 
them,  drove  them,  at  length,  to  the  most  barbarous 
and  inhuman  methods  of  suppressing  them,  by  the 
murder  of  their  children.  It  was  strange  that  they 
did  not  rather  pick  quarrels  with  the  grown  men, 
against  whom  they  might  find  some  occasion  per¬ 
haps;  to  be  thus  bloody  toward  the  infants,  whom 
all  must  own  to  be  innocent,  was  a  sin  which  they 
had  no  cloak  for.  Note,  1.  There  is  more  cruelty 
in  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  than  one  would  ima¬ 
gine,  Rom.  3.  15,  16.  The  enmity  that  is  in  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  against  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
divests  men  of  humanity  itself,  and  makes  them 
forget  all  pity.  One  would  not  think  it  possible 
that  ever  man  should  be  so  barbarous  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  as  the  persecutors  of  God’s  people  have 
been,  Rev.  17  .  6.  2.  Even  confessed  innocence  is 

no  defence  against  the  old  enmity;  what  blood  so 
guiltless  as  that  of  a  child  new-born?  Yet  that  is  i 
prodigally  shed  like  water,  and  sucked  with  delight 
like  milk  or  honey.  Pharaoh  and  Herod  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  themselves  agents  for  that  great 
red  dragon,  who  stood  to  devour  the  man-child  as 
soon  as  it  was  bor  i,  Rev.  12.  3,  4.  Pilate  deliver¬ 
ed  Christ  to  be  crucified,  after  he  had  confessed 
that  he  found  no  fault  in  him.  It  is  well  for  us,  that 
though  man  can  kill  the  body,  that  is  all  he  can  do. 

Two  bloody  edicts  are  here  signed  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  the  male-children  that  were  born  to 
the  Hebrews. 

I.  The  midwives  were  commanded  to  murder 
them. 

Observe,  1.  The  orders  given  them,  v.  15,  16. 
It  added  much  to  the  barbarity  of  the  intended  ex¬ 
ecutions,  that  the  midwives  were  appointed  to  be 
the  executioners;  for  it  was  to  make  them,  not  only 
bloody,  but  perfidious,  and  to  oblige  them  to  be¬ 
tray  a  trust,  and  to  destroy  those  whom  they  un¬ 
dertook  to  save  and  help.  Could  he  think  that  their 
sex  would  admit  such  cruelty,  and  their  employ¬ 
ment  such  base  treachery?  Note,  Those  who  are 
themselves  barbarous,  think  to  find,  or  make, 
others  as  barbarous.  Pharaoh’s  project  was,  se¬ 
cretly  to  engage  the  midwives  to  stifle  the  men- 
children  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  and  then  to  lay 
it  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  birth,  or  some  mis¬ 
chance  common  in  that  case,  Job  3.  11.  The  two 
midwives  he  tampered  with  in  order  hereunto,  are 
here  named;  and  perhaps,  at  this  time,  which  was 
above  eighty  years  before  their  going  out  of  Egypt, 
those  two  might  suffice  for  all  the  Hebrew  women, 
at  least  so  many  of  them  as  lay  near  the  court,  as 
is  plain,  by  ch.  2.  5,  6,  many  of  them  did,  and  of 
them  he  was  most  jealous. "  They  are  called  He¬ 
brew  midwives,  probably,  not  because  they  were 


themselves  Hebrews,  (for  surely'Pharaoh  could  ne 
ver  expect  they  should  be  so  barbarous  to-those  ol 
their  own  nation,)  but  because  they  were  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  Hebrews;  and  being  Egyptians, 
he  hoped  to  prevail  with  them. 

2.  Their  pious  disobedience  to  this  impious 
command,  v.  17.  They  feared  God,  regarded  his 
law,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  more  than  Pharaoh’s, 
and  therefore  saved  the  men-children  alive.  Note, 
(1.)  If  men’s  commands  be  any  way  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  God,  we  must  obey  God  and  not 
man,  Acts  4.  19. — 5.  29.  No  power  on  earth  can 
warrant  us,  much  less  oblige  us,  to  sin  against  God, 
our  chief  Lord.  (2. )  Where  the  fear  of  God  rules 
in  the  heart,  it  will  preserve  it  from  that  snare 
which  the  inordinate  fear  of  man  brings. 

3.  Their  justifying  of  themselves  in  this  disobe¬ 
dience,  when  they  were  charged  with  it  as  a  crime, 
v.  18.  They  gave  a  reason  for  it,  which,  it  seems. 
God’s  gracious  providence  had  furnished  there 
wjth — that  they  came  too  late  to  do  it,  for,  general¬ 
ly,  the  children  were  bom  before  they  came,  v.  19. 

I  see  no  reason  we  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this;  it  is  plain  that  the  Hebrews  were  now  under 
an  extraordinary  blessing  of  increase,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  this  effect,  that  the  wo¬ 
men  had  very  quick  and  easy  labour,  and  the  mo 
thers  and  children  being  both  lively,  they  seldom 
needed  the  help  of  midwives:  this,  these  in  id  wi  ver 
took  notice  of,  and  concluding  it  to  be  the  finger  oi 
God,  were  thereby  emboldened  to  disobey  the 
king,  in  favour  of  those  whom  Heaven  thus  favour 
ed,  and  with  this  justified  themselves  before  Pha 
raoh,  when  he  called  them  to  a*  account  for  it. 
Some  of  the  ancient  Jews  expound  it  thus,  Ere  the 
midwife  comes  to  them,  they  pray  to  their  Father  in 
heaven,  and  he  answereth  them,  and  they  do  bring 
forth.  Note,  God  is  a  readier  help  to  his  people  in 
distress  than  any  other  helpers  are,  and  often  pre¬ 
vents  them  with  the  blessings  of  his  goodness;  such 
deliverances  lay  them  under  peculiarly  strong  ob 
ligations. 

4.  The  recompense  God  gave  them  for  their 
tenderness  toward  his  people;  he  dealt  well  with 
them,  v.  20.  Note,  God  will  be  behind-hand  with 
none  for  any  kindness  done  to  his  people,  taking  it 
as  done  to  himself.  In  particular,  he  made  them 
houses,  ( v .  21.)  built  them  up  into  families,  blessed 
their  children,  and  prospered  them  in  all  they  did. 
Note,  The  services  done  for  God’s  Israel  are  often 
repaid  in  kind.  The  midwives  kept  up  the  Israel¬ 
ites’  houses,  and,  in  recompense  for  it,  God  made 
them  houses.  Observe,  The  recompense  has  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  went;  because 
they  feared  God,  he  made  them  houses.  Note,  Reli¬ 
gion  and  piety  are  good  friends  to  outward  prosperi¬ 
ty:  the  fear  of  God  in  a  house  will  help  to  build  it  up 
and  establish  it.  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  notion  of  it,  is. 
That,  for  their  piety,  they  were  married  to  Israel¬ 
ites,  and  Hebrew  families  were  built  up  by  them. 

II.  When  this  project  did  not  take  effect.  Pha¬ 
raoh  gave  public  orders  to  ill  his  people  to  drown 
all  the  male-children  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  22.  We 
may  suppose  it  was  made  highly  penal  for  any  to 
know  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  an  Israelite,  and  not  to 
give  information  to  those  who  were  appointed  to 
throw  him  into  the  river.  Note,  The  enemies  of 
the  church  have  been  restless  in  their  endeavours 
to  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  Dan.  7. 
25.  But  he  that  sits  in  heaven  shall  lautrh  at  them. 
See  Ps.  2.  4. 

CHAP.  II. 

This  Chapter  begins  the  story  of  Moses,  that  man  of  re- 

nown,  famed  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Heaven, 

and  his  eminent  usefulness  on  earth;  and  the  most  re 

markable  Type  of  Christ,  as  Prophet.  Saviour,  Lawgir 
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ei,  anil  Mediator,  in  all  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews 
have  a  book  among  them,  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which 
tells  a  great  many  stories  concerning  him,  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  are  mere  fictions;  what  he  has  recorded 
concerning  himself,  is  what  we  may  rely  upon,  for  we 
know  that  his  record  is  true;  and  it  is  what  we  may  be 
satisfied  with,  for  it  is  what  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  fit 
to  preserve  and  transmit  to  us.  In  this  chapter  we  have, 
I.  The  perils  of  his  birth  an^  infancy,  v.  1..4.  II.  His 
reservation  through  those  perils,  and  the  preferment  of 
is  childhood  and  youth,  v,  5.  .10.  III.  The  pious  choice 
of  his  riper  years,  which  was,  to  own  the  people  of  God. 
1.  He  offered  them  his  service  at  present,  if  they  would 
have  accepted  it,  v.  11.-14.  2.  He  retired,  that  he  might 
reserve  himself  for  further  service  hereafter,  v.  15.. 22. 
IV.  The  dawning  of  the  day  of  Israel’s  deliverance,  v. 
23..  25. 

1.  4  ND  there  went  a  man  of  the  house 

-  of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter 
of  Levi.  2.  And  the  woman  conceived,  and 
bare  a  son  :  and  when  she  saw  him  that  he 
teas  a  goodly  child,  she  hid  him  three  months. 
3.  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide  him, 
she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and 
daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and 
put  the  child  therein  ;  and  she  laid  it  in  the 
flags  by  the  river’s  brink.  4.  And  his  sister 
stood  afar  off,  to  wit  what  would  be  done  to 
him. 

Moses  was  a  Levite,  both  by  father  and  mother. 
Jacob  left  Levi  under  marks  of  disgrace;  (Gen.  49. 
5. )  and  yet,  soon  after,  Moses  appears  a  descendant 
from  him,  that  he  might  typify  Christ,  who  came 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  was  made  a  curse 
for  us.  This  tribe  began  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  the  birth  of  Moses,  as  afterward  it  be¬ 
came  remarkable  in  many  other  instances.  Ob¬ 
serve,  concerning  this  new-born  infant. 

I.  How  he  was  hidden.  It  seems  to  have  been 
just  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  the  cruel  law  was 
made  for  the  murder  of  all  the  male-children  of 
the  Hebrews;  and  many,  no  doubt,  perished  by  the 
execution  of  it.  The  parents  of  Moses  had  Miriam 
and  Aaron,  both  elder  than  he,  born  to  them  before 
that  edict  came  out,  and  had  nursed  them,  without 
that  peril;  but  those  that  begin  the  world  in  peace, 
know  not  what  troubles  they  may  meet  with  before 
they  have  got  through  it.  Probably,  the  mother 
of  Moses  was  full  of  anxiety  in  the  expectation  of 
his  birth,  now  that  this  edict  was  in  force,  and  was 
ready  to  say.  Blessed  are  the  barren  that  never 
bare,  Luke  23.  29.  Better  so,  than  bring  forth  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  murderer,  Hos.  9.  13.  Yet  this  child 
proves  the  glory  of  his  father’s  house.  Thus  that 
which  is  most  our  fear,  often  proves,  in  the  issue, 
most  our  joy.  Observe  the  beauty  of  providence: 
just  at  the  time  when  Pharaoh’s  cruelty  rose  to 
this  height,  the  deliverer  was  bom,  though  he  did 
not  appear  for  many  years  after.  Note,  When 
men  are  projecting  the  church’s  min,  God  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  its  salvation.  And  Moses,  who  was  af¬ 
terward  to  bring  Israel  out  of  this  house  of  bondage, 
had  himself  like  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fu¬ 
ry  of  the  oppressor;  God  so  ordering  it,  that,  being 
afterward  told  of  this,  he  might  be  the  more  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
orethren  out  of  the  hands  of  such  bloody  men. 

1.  His  parents  observed  him  to  be  a  goodly  child, 
more  than  ordinarily  beautiful;  he  was  fair  to  God, 
Acts  7.  20.  They  fancied  he  had  a  lustre  in  his 
countenance  that  was  something  more  than  human, 
and  was  a  specimen  of  the  shining  of  his  face  after¬ 
ward,  ch.  34.  29.  Note,  God  sometimes  gives  early 
earnests  of  his  gifts,  and  manifests  himself  betimes 
in  those  for  whom,  and  by  whom,  he  designs  to  do 


great  things.  Thus  he  put  an  early  strength  into 
Samson,  (Judg.  13.  24,  25.)  an  early  forwardness 
into  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  2.  18.)  wrought  an  early  de¬ 
liverance  for  David,  (1  Sam.  17'.  37.)  and  began  be¬ 
times  with  Timothy,  2  Tim.  3.  15. 

2.  Therefore  they  were  the  more  solicitous  for 
his  preservation,  because  they  looked  upon  this  as 
an  indication  of  some  kind  purpose  of  God  concern¬ 
ing  him,  and  a  happy  omen  of  something  great. 
Note,  A  lively  active  faith  can  take  encouragement 
from  the  least  intimation  of  the  divine  favour;  a 
merciful  hint  of  Providence  will  encourage  those 
whose  spirits  make  diligent  search.  Three  months 
they  hid  him  in  some  private  apartment  of  their 
own  house,  though,  probably,  with  the  hazard  ol 
their  own  lives,  had  he  been  discovered.  Herein 
Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ,  who,  in  his  infancy,  was 
forced  to  abscond,  and  in  Egypt  too,  (Matt.  2.  13.) 
and  was  wonderfully  preserved,  when  many  inno¬ 
cents  were  butchered.  It  is  said,  (Heb.  11.  23.) 
that  the  parents  of  Moses  hid  him  by  faith;  some 
think  they  had  a  special  revelation  to  them  that 
the  Deliverer  should  spring  from  their  loins;  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  the  general  promise  of  Israel’s  pre¬ 
servation,  which  they  acted  faith  upon,  and  in  that 
faith  hid  their  child,  not  being  afraid  of  the  penalty 
annexed  to  the  king’s  commandment.  Note,  (1) 
Faith  in  God’s  promise  is  so  far  from  superseding, 
that  it  rather  excites  and  quickens  to,  the  use  of 
lawful  means  for  obtaining  mercy.  Duty  is  our’s, 
events  are  God’s.  (2.)  Faith  in  God  will  set  us 
above  the  insnaring  fear  of  man. 

II.  How  he  was  exposed.  At  three  months’  end, 
probably,  when  the  searchers  came  about  to  look 
for  concealed  children,  so  that  they  could  not  hide 
him  any  longer,  (their  faith  perhaps  beginning  now 
to  fail,)  they  put  him  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  by  the 
river's  brink,  (v.  3. )  and  set  his  little  sister  at  some 
distance  to  watch  what  would  become  of  him,  and 
into  whose  hands  he  would. fall,  v.  4.  God  put  it 
into  them  hearts  to  do  this,  to  bring  about  his  own 
purposes;  that  Moses  might  by  this  means  be 
brought  into  the  hands  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and 
that  by  his  deliverance  from  this  imminent  danger, 
a  specimen  might  be  given  of  the  deliverance  of 
God’s  church,  which  now  lay  thus  exposed.  Note, 
1.  God  takes  special  care  of  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
(Ps.  147.  2.)  they  are  his  outcasts,  Isa.  16.  4.  Mo¬ 
ses  seemed  quite  abandoned  by  his  friends,  his  own 
mother  durst  not  own  him,  but  now  the  Lord  took 
him  up  and  protected  him,  Ps.  27.  10.  2.  In  times 

of  extreme  difficulty,  it  is  good  to  venture  upon 
the  providence  of  God.  Thus  to  hav  e  exposed 
their  child  while  they  might  have  preserved  it,, 
had  been  to  tempt  Providence;  but  when  they 
could  not,  it  was  bravely  to  trust  to  Providence. 
“  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win;”  If  I  perish,  I 
perish. 

5.  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came 
down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river  ;  and  her 
maidens  walked  along  by  the  river’s  side ; 
and  when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags, 
she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  6.  And  when 
she  had  opened  it,  she  saw  the  child  :  and, 
behold,  the  babe  wept.  And  she  had  com¬ 
passion  on  him,  and  said,  This  is  one  of  the 
Hebrews’  children.  7.  Then  said  his  sistei 
to  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  Shall  I  go  and  call  to 
thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she 
may  nurse  the  child  for  thee?  8.  And  Pha¬ 
raoh's  daughter  said  unto  her,  Go.  And  the 
maid  went  and  called  the  child’s  mother 
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9,  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  uulo  her, 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me, 
and  1  will  give  thee  thy  ":>ges.  And  the 
woman  took  the  child,  and  mused  it.  It). 
And  the  child  grow,  and  she  hrought  him 
unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  lit'  became 
her  son.  \nd  she  calk'd  his  name  Moses  : 
anti  she  said,  lleeuuse  l  drew  him  out  ot 
tht'  water. 

Here  is, 

1.  Moses  saved  from  perishing,  t  omc,  see  the 
plu'o  whore  that  great  man  la\  .  when  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  child;  he  tat  in  a  lmlrnsh  (>asket  hy  the  liter’s 
side.  Had  he  been  left  to  lie  there,  he  must  have 
perished  in  a  little  time  with  hunger,  if  he  had  not 
been  sooner  washed  into  the  river,  or  devoured  bt 
,,  crocodile.  Had  be  fallen  into  ant  other  hands 
than  those  he  did  fall  into,  either  they  would  not,  or 
durst  not  have  done  otherwise,  than  have  thrown 
him  straightwai  into  the  river;  hut  Providence 
brings  no  less  a  person  thither  than  Pharaoh  s 
daughter,  just  at  that  juncture,  guides  her  to  the 
place  where  this  poor  forlorn  infant  Lit .  and  inclines 
her  heart  to  i tit t  it.  which  she  dares  do,  when  none 
else  durst.  Never  did  poor  child  cry  so  seasonably, 
so  happdt  as  this  did;  id  Uf  ft  .  which  mot  oil 
the  compassion  ot  the  princess,  as.  no  doubt,  Itis 
beauty  d  d,  v.  S,  6.  Note,  (t.)  1'hosc  atv  hard¬ 
hearted  indeed,  that  have  not  tender  compassion 
for  helpless  intunev.  How  pathetically  does  t.od 
represent  his  compassion  tor  the  Israelites  in  gene¬ 
ral,  considered  in  this  pitiable  state!  lv/.ck.  10.  3, 
6.  (2.)  It  is  ten  et'iumettdahle  in  persons  ot  qiu- 

Utj ,  t o i  Ac  cognisance  ot  the  dist rcsscs of  the  mean 
est.  and  to  he  helpful  and  charitable  to  them.  (A ) 
Hod’s  care  of  us  m  our  infanet  ought  to  be  often 
made  mention  of  hy  us  to  his  praise.  I  hough  we 
were  net  thus  exposed,  (that  we  were  not,  was 
Clod’s  motvv.1  vet  main  were  the  perils  we  were 
surrounded  with  in  our  infancy,  out  ot  which  the 
Lord  delivered  us.  1’s.  22.  9.  10.  (k)  Hod  often 

raises  tip  friends  for  his  people  even  among  their 
enemies.  Pharaoh  cruelly  seeks  Israel's  destruc¬ 
tion,  hut  his  own  daughter  eharitahh  compassion¬ 
ates  a  Hebrew  child,  and  not  onl\  so.  but,  beyond 
her  intention,  preserves  Israel’s  deliverer.  0  /.on/, 
haw  «•  ";Jcrf:.!  ,uy  thy  row;. w  Is. 

A  Moses  well  provided  with  a  good  nurse,  no 
worse  than  his  own  dear  mother,  v.  7  .  .  9.  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  daughter  thinks  it  convenient  that  he  should 
have  a  Hebrew  nurse,  (pit\  that  so  fair  tt  child 
should  he  sack leil  h\  a  sable  Moor.)  ami  the  sister 
of  Moses,  with  art  and  good  management,  intiv- 
duces  the  mother  into  the  place  of  a  nurse,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  child;  for  mothers  are  the 
best  nurses,  and  those  who  receive  the  blessings  ot 
the  breasts  with  those  of  the  womb,  ate  not  just,  if 
the\  give  them  not  to  those  tor  whose  sake  they  re¬ 
ceived  them:  it  was  also  an  unspeakable  satisfaction 
to  the  mother,  who  received  her  son  as  life  trout 
the  dead,  and  now  could  enjoy  him  without  fear. 
The  transport  of  her  joy,  upon  this  happv  turn, 
wo  nnv  suppose  sufficient  to  notrav  her  to  be  the 
true  mother  ^had  there  boon  am  suspicion  of  ill  to 
a  less  discerning  o\  c  than  that  of  Solomon,  t  Kings 

a  ar. 

A  Moses  preferred  to  he  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  r.  to.  His  parents  herein  perhaps  not 
only  yielding  to  necessity,  having  nursed  him  for 
her.  but  ti>o  much  pleased  with  the  honour  thereby 
done  to  their  son;  far  the  smiles  of  the  world  aie 
stronger  temptations  than  its  frowns,  and  more 
hardly  resisted.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is.  That 
Pharaoh's  daughter  had  no  child  of  her  own,  and 


that  she  was  the  only  child  of  her  father,  so  that 
when  he  was  adopted  for  Ivor  son,  he  stood  fair  for 
the  crown;  howev  er,  it  is  certain  he  stood  fair  for 
the  best  preferments  of  the  court  in  due  time,  and 
in  the  mean  time  had  the  advantage  of  the  bestedu 
cation  and  improvements  of  the  court,  with  the 
help  of  which,  having  a  great  genius,  he  became 
master  of  all  the  lawful  learning  of  the  l'.gyptians. 
Acts  7.  22,  Note,  (1.)  Providence  pleases  itself 
sometimes  in  raising  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  to  set 
them  among  princes,  Ps.  f  13.  7,  8.  Many  who,  by 
their  birth,  seem  marked  for  obscurity  and  pov  erty, 
by  surprising  c\ cuts  of  Providence;  are  brought  to 
sit  at  the  upper  end  ot  the  world,  to  make  men 
know  that  tfn  Heavens  do  rule.  (2.)  I  hose  whom 
God  designs  for  great  services,  he  finds  out  ways  to 
qualify  and  prepare  beforehand.  Moses,  by  haying 
his  education  in  a  court ,  is  the  fitter  to  be  a  prince 
and  king  in  Jeshurun  ;  by  hav  ing  his  education  in  a 
!  /earned  court,  (for  such  the  Egyptian  then  was,) 

;  is  the  fitter  to  be  an  historian;  and  by  having  his 
education  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  is  the  fitter  to  be 
employed,  in  the  name  of  Hod,  as  an  ambassador 
to  that  court. 

4.  Moses  named.  The  Jews  tell  us  that  his  fa¬ 
ther,  at  his  circumcision,  called  him  Joachim,  but 
Pharaoh’s  daughter  called  him  P  foxes,  Drawn  out 
of  the  water,  so  it  signifies  in  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage,  The  calling  of  a  Jewish  lawgiv  er  by  an 
Egyptian  name,  is  a  happy  omen  to  the  Gentile 
world,  and  gives  hopes  ot  that  day  when  it  shall  be 
siid,  /Messed  he  Kgypt  my  people,  Isa.  19.  25. 
And  his  tuition  at  court  was  an  earnest  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  promise,  (Isa.  49.  23.)  Kings 
shall  he  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  tjuetns  thy  nur¬ 
sing-mothers. 


11.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
when  Moses  w  as  grown,  that  he  went  out 
unto  his  brethren,  ami  looked  on  their  bur¬ 
dens  :  and  he  spit'd  an  Egyptian  smiting  an 
1  lehrew ,  one  ot  his  brethren.  1 -.  And  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he 
saw  that  there  teas  no  man,  he  slew  tho 
Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  13.  Ano 
when  he  w  ent  out  the  second  day,  behold, 
two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  together: 
and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong, 
Wherefore  smites!  thou  thy  fellow  !  14. 

Vnd  he  said.  W  ho  made  thee  a  prince  and 
a  judge  over  us?  lntondest  thou  to  kill  me, 
as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian/  And  Moses 
feared,  and  said,  Surely  this  thing  is  known, 
to.  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing, 
he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But  Moses  fled 
from  the  fare  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Malian:  and  he  sat  down  by  a 
well. 

Moses  had  now  passed  the  fust  forty  years  of  his 
life  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  preparing  himself  for 
business;  and  now  it  whs  time  for  him  to  enter  upon 
action,  and. 

1.  He  boldly  owns  and  espouses  the  cause  of 
Gvxl’s  people;  when  Ploses  r:\is  grown,  he  wen: 

unto  hi'ffh-vn.  and  looked  on  their  hardens, 
v.  1 1.  The  best  exposition  of  these  words  we  have 
from  an  inspired  pen,  lleb.  11.  24 .  .  26.  where  we 
are  told  that  this  bespeaks,  1.  His  holy  contempt 
of  the  honours  and  pleasures  of  the  Egyptian  court; 
ho  refused  to  he  culled  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daugh¬ 
ter,  for  v  went  cut.  The  temptation  vv..s  indeed 
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very  strong;  lit-  hurt.  :i  fair  opportunity  (as  we  say) 
to  make  his  fortune,  and  to  have  been  serviceable  to 
Jsr  ,el  too,  with  his  interest  at  court;  lie  was  obliged, 
in  gratitude  as  well  as  interest,  to  Pharaoh’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  yet  he  obtained  a  glorious  victory  by  faith 
over  his  temptation.  lie  reckoned  it  much  more 
his  honour  and  advantage  to  be  a  son  of  Abraham, 
than  to  be  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  2.  His 
tender  concern  for  his  poor  brethren  in  bondage, 
with  whom  (though  he  might  easily  have  avoided 
it)  he  chose  to  suffer  affliction;  he  looked  on  their 
burthens,  as  one  that  not  only  pitied  them,  but  was 
resolved  to  venture  with  them,  and,  if  occasion 
were,  to  venture  for  them. 

II.  He  gives  a  specimen  of  the  great  things  he 
was  afterward  to  do  for  God  and  his  Israel,  in  two 
little  instances,  related  particularly  by  Stephen, 
(Acts  7.  23,  8cc.)  with  design  to  show  how  their 
lathers  had  always  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost,  (v.  51.) 
even  in  Moses  himself,  when  he  first  appeared  as 
their  deliverer,  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  against 
this  day-break  of  their  enlargement.  He  found 
himself,  no  doubt,  under  a  divine  direction  and  im¬ 
pulse  in  what  he  did,  and  that  he  was  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  called  of  God  to  it.  Now,  ob¬ 
serve, 

1.  Moses  was  afterward  to  be  employed  in 
plaguing  the  Egyptians  for  the  wrongs  they  had 
done  to  God’s  Israel;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  that,  he 
killed  the  Egyptian  who  smote  the  Hebrew;  (x».  11, 

•  12.)  probably,  it  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  task-mas¬ 
ters,  whom  lie  found  abusing  his  Hebrew  slave,  a 
relation  (as  some  think)  of  Moses,  a  man  of  the 
same  tribe.  It  was  by  special  warrant  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  (which  makes  not  a  precedent  in  ordinary 
cases,)  that  Moses  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  rescued 
his  oppressed  brother.  The  Jews’  tradition  is,  that 
he  did  not  slay  him  with  any  weapon,  but,  as  Peter 
slew  Ananias  and  Supphira,  with  the  word  of  his 
mouth.  His  hiding  him  in  the  sand  signified,  that 
hereafter  Pharaoh  and  all  his  Egyptians  should, 
under  the  control  of  the  rod  of  Moses,  be  buried 
in  the  sand  of  the  Red-sea.  His  taking  care  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  justice  privately,  when  no  man  saw,  was 
a  piece  of  needful  prudence  and  caution,  it  being 
but  an  assay,  and  perhaps  his  faith  was  yet  weak, 
and  what  lie  did,  was  with  some  hesitation.  Those 
who  come  to  be  of  great  faith,  yet  began  with  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  at  first  spake  trembling. 

2.  Moses  was  afterward  to  be  employed  in  go¬ 
verning  Israel,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  that,  we  have 
him  here  trying  to  end  a  controversy  between  two 
Hebrews,  in  which  he  is  forced  (as  he  did  after¬ 
ward  for  forty  years)  to  suffer  their  manners.  Ob¬ 
serve  here, 

(1.)  The  unhappy  quarrel  which  Moses  observed 
between  two  Hebrews,  v.  13.  It  does  not  appear 
what  was  the  occasion;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it 
was  certainly  very  unseasonable  for  Hebrews  to 
strive  with  one  another,  when  they  were  all  op¬ 
pressed  and  ruled  with  rigour  by  the  Egyptians. 
Had  they  not  beating  enough  from  the  Egyptians, 
but  they  must  beat  one  another?  Note,  [1.]  Ev  en 
sufferings  in  common  do  not  always  unite  God’s 
professing  people  to  one  another,  so  much  as  one 
might  reasonably  expect.  [2.]  When  God  raises 
up  instruments  of  salvation  for  the  church,  they 
will  find  enough  to  do,  not  only  with  oppressing 
Kgvptians,  to  restrain  them,  but  with  quarrelsome 
Israelites,  to  reconcile  them. 

(2.)  The  way  he  took  of  dealing  with  them:  he 
marked  him  that  caused  the  division,  that  did  the 
wrong,  and  mildly  reasoned  with  him,  Wherefore 
unites!  thou  thy  fellow?  The  injurious  Egyptian 
was  killed,  the  injurious  Hebrew  was  only  repri¬ 
manded;  for  what  the  former  did,  was  from  a  roo'- 
*<l  malice;  what  the  latter  did,  we  may  suppose. 


was  only  upon  a  sudden  provocation.  'I  he  wise 
God  makes,  and  according  to  his  example,  all  vise 
governors  make,  a  difference  between  one  offender 
and  another,  according  to  the  several  qualities  of 
the  same  offence.  Moses  endeavoured  to  make 
them  friends;  a  good  office;  thus  we  find  Christ  of¬ 
ten  reproving  his  disciples’  strife;  (Luke  9.  46,  8cc. 
— 22.  24,  8cc.)  for  he  was  a  Prophet  like  unto  Mo¬ 
ses,  a  healing  Prophet,  a  Peace-Maker,  who  visited 
his  brethren  with  a  design  to  slay  all  enmities.  The 
reproof  Moses  gave  on  this  occasion,  may  still  be  of 
use,  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow?  Note, 
Smiting  our  fellows  is  bad  in  any,  especially  in  He¬ 
brews;  smiting  with  tongue  or  hand,  either  in  a 
way  of  persecution,  or  in  a  way  of  strife  and  con¬ 
tention.  Consider  the  person  thou  smitest;  it  is 
thy  fellow,  thy  fellow-creature,  thy  fellow-chris- 
tian,  it  is  thy  fellow-servant,  thy  fellow-sufferer. 
Consider  the  cause,  1 1  herefore  smitest?  Perhaps  it 
was  for  no  cause  at  all,  or  no  just  cause,  or  none 
worth  speaking  of. 

(3.)  The  ill  success  of  his  attempt;  (x\  14.)  He 
said,  Who  made  thee  a  prince?  He  that  did  the 
wrong,  thus  quarrelled  with  Moses;  the  injured 
party,  it  should  seem,  was  inclinable  enough  to 
peace,  but  the  wrong-doer  was  thus  touchy.  Note, 
It  is  a  sign  of  guilt  to  be  impatient  of  reproof;  and 
it  is  often  easier  to  persuade  the  injured  to  bear  the 
trouble  of  taking  wrong,  than  the  injurious  to  bear 
the  conviction  of  having  done  wrong,  1  Cor.  6.  6 .  . 
8.  It  was  a  very  wise  and  mild  reproof  which  Mo¬ 
ses  gave  to  this  quarrelsome  Hebrew,  but  he  cannot 
bear  it,  he  kicks  against  the  pricks,  (Acts  9.  5. )  and 
crosses  questions  with  his  reprover.  [1.]  He  chal¬ 
lenges  his  authority;  Who  made  thee  a  prince?  A 
man  needs  no  great  authority  for  the  giving  of  a 
friendly  reproof,  it  is  an  act  of  kindness;  yet  this 
man  needs  will  interpret  it  an  act  of  dominion,  and 
represents  his  reprover  as  imperious  and  assuming. 
Thus  when  people  dislike  good  discourse  or  a  sea¬ 
sonable  admonition,  they  will  call  it  preaching,  as 
if  a  man  could  not  speak  a  word  for  Gcd,  and 
against  sin,  but  he  took  too  much  upon  him.  Yet 
Moses  was  indeed  a  prince  and  a  judge,  and  knew 
it,  and  thought  the  Hebrews  would  have  under¬ 
stood  it,  and  struck  in  with  him,  but  they  stood  in 
their  own  light,  and  thrust  him  away,  Acts  7.  25, 
27.  (5.]  He  upbraids  him  with  what  he  had  done 

in  killing  the  Egyptian;  Intendest  thou  to  kill  me? 
See  what  base  constructions  malice  puts  upon  the 
best  words  and  actions.  Moses,  for  reproving  him, 
is  immediately  charged  with  a  design  to  kill  him. 
An  attempt  upon  his  sin  was  interpreted  an  attempt 
upon  his  life;  and  his  having  killed  the  Egyptian 
was  thought  sufficient  to  justify  the  suspicion;  as  if 
Moses  made  no  difference  between  an  Egyptian  and 
a  Hebrew.  If  Moses,  to  right  an  injured  Hebrew, 
had  put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  slain  an  Egyptian, 
he  ought  therefore  to  have  submitted  to  him,  not 
only  as  a  friend  to  the  Hebrews,  but  as  a  friend 
that  had  more  than  ordinary  power  and  zeal.  But 
he  throws  that  in  his  teeth  as  a  crime,  which  was 
bravely  done,  and  was  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
the  promised  deliverance;  if  the  Hebrews  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  hint,  and  come  in  to  Moses  as  their  head 
and  'captain,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
been  delivered  now;  but,  despising  their  deliverer, 
their  deliverance  was  justly  deferred,  and  their 
bondage  prolonged  forty  years;  as,  afterward,  their 
def.pising  of  Canaan  kept  them  out  of  it  forty  years 
more.  I  would,  and  ye  would  not.  Note,  Men 
know  not  what  they  do,  nor  what  enemies  they  are 
tf  their  own  interests,  when  they  resist  and  despise 
f  uthful  reproofs  and  reprovers.  \\  lien  the  He- 
I  news  strove  with  Moses,  God  sent  him  away  into 
Midian,  and  they  never  heard  of  him  for  fort) 
;ea.  q  thus  the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace, 
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were  hidden  from  their  eyes,  because  they  knew 
not  the  day  of  their  visitation.  As  to  Moses,  we 
may  look  on  it  as  a  great  damp  and  discouragement 
to  him.  He  was  now  choosing  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God ,  and  embracing  the  reproach 
of  Christ;  and  now,  at  his  first  setting  out,  to  meet 
with  this  affliction  and  reproach  from  them,  was  a 
v6ry  sore  trial  of  his  resolution.  He  might  have 
said,  “If  this  be  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrews,  I  will 
go  to  court  again,  and  be  the  son  of  Pharaoh  s 
daughter.”  Note,  First,  We  must  take  heed  of 
being  prejudiced  against  the  ways  and  people  of 
God,  by  the  follies  and  peevishness  of  some  parti¬ 
cular  persons  that  profess  religion.  Secondly,  It  is 
no  new  thing  for  the  church’s  best  friends  to  meet 
with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  discouragement 
in  their  healing  saving  attempts,  even  from  their 
own  mother’s  children;  Christ  himself  was  set  at 
nought  by  the  builders,  and  is  still  rejected  by  those 
he  would  save. 

(4.)  The  flight  of  Moses  to  Midian,  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  affront  given  him  thus  far  proved  a 
kindness  to  him ;  it  gave  him  to  understand  that  his 
killing  of  the  Egyptian  was  discovered,  and  so  he 
had  time  to  make  his  escape,  otherwise  the  wrath  of 
Pharaoh  might  have  surprised  him  and  taken  him 
off.  Note,  "God  can  over-rule  even  the  strife  of 
tongues,  so  as,  one  way  or  other,  to  bring  good  to  his 
people  out  of  it.  Information  was  brought  to  Pha¬ 
raoh  (and  it  is  well  if  it  were  not  brought  by  the 
Hebrew  himself  whom  Moses  reproved)  of  his  kill¬ 
ing  the  Egyptian;  warrants  are  presently  out  for 
the  apprehending  of  Moses;  which  obliged  him  to 
shift  tor  his  own  safety,  by  flying  into  the  land  of 
Midian,  v.  15.  [1.]  Moses  did  this  out  of  a  pru¬ 

dent  care  of  his  own  life.  If  this  be  his  forsaking  of 
Egypt,  which  the  apostle  refers  to,  as  done  by  faith, 
(Heb.  11.  27.)  it  teaches  us,  that  when  we  are  at  any 
time  in  trouble  and  danger  for  doing  our  duty,  the 
grace  of  faith  will  be  of  good  use  to  us  in  taking  pro¬ 
per  methods  for  our  own  preservation.  Yet  there, 
it  is  said.  He  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king;  here 
it  is  said  he  feared,  v.  14.  He  did  not  fear  with  a 
fear  of  diffidence  and  amazement,  which  weakens, 
and  has  torment,  but  with  a  fear  of  diligence,  which 
quickened  him  to  take  that  way  which  providence 
opened  to  him  for  his  own  preservation.  [2.]  God 
ordered  it  for  wise  and  holy  ends.  Things  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  Israel’s  deliverance.  The  measure 
of  Egypt’s  iniquity  was  not  yet  full;  the  Hebrews 
were  not  sufficiently  humbled,  nor  were  they  yet 
increased  to  such  a  multitude  as  God  designed;  Mo¬ 
ses  is  to  be  further  fitted  for  the  service,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  directed  to  withdraw  for  the  present,  till  the 
time  to  favour  Israel,  even  the  set  time,  came. 
God  guided  Moses  to  Midian,  because  the  Midianites 
were  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  retained  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God  among  them,  so  that  he  might 
have  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  comfortable  settlement 
among  them.  And  through  this  country  he  was  af¬ 
terward  to  lead  Israel,  with  which  (that  he  might 
do  it  the  better)  he  now  had  opportunity  of  making 
himself  acquainted.  Hither  he  came,  and  sat  down 
by  a  well,  tired  and  thoughtful,  at  a  loss,  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  which  way  Providence  would  direct  him. 
It  was  a  great  change  with  him,  since  he  was  but 
the  other  day  at  ease  in  Pharaoh’s  court:  thus  God 
tried  his  faith,  and  it  was  found  to  praise  and  ho¬ 
nour. 

16.  Now  the  priest  of  Midian  had  seven 
daughters :  and  they  came  and  drew  water , 
and  filled  the  troughs  to  water  their  father’s 
flock.  17.  And  the  shepherds  came  and 
drove  them  away :  but  Moses  stood  up  and 
helped  them,  and  watered  their  flock.  18. 


And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their  father, 
he  said,  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon 
to-day?  19.  And  they  said,  An  Egyptian 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  shep¬ 
herds,  and  also  drew  water  enough  for  us. 
and  watered  the  flock.  20.  And  lie  said 
unto  his  daughters,  And  where  is  lie  ?  Why 
is  it  that  ye  have  left  the  man?  Call  him, 
that  he  may  eat  bread,  21.  And  Moses 
was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man :  and 
he  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his  daughter.  22. 
And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Gershom :  for  he  said,  I  have  been  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Moses  here  gains  a  settlement  in  Midian,  just  as 
his  father  Jacob  had  gained  one  in  Syria,  Gen.  29. 
2,  &c.  And  both  these  instances  should  encourage 
us  to  trust  Providence,  and  to  follow  it.  Events 
that  seem  inconsiderable  and  purely  accidental,  af¬ 
terward  appear  to  have  been  designed  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God  for  very  good  purposes,  and  of  great 
consequence  to  his  people.  A  casual  transient  oc¬ 
currence  has  sometimes  occasioned  the  greatest 
and  happiest  turns  of  a  man’s  life. 

Observe, 

I.  Concerning  the  seven  daughters  of  Reuel  the 
priest  or  prince  of  Midian;  1.  They  were  humble 
and  very  industrious,  according  as  the  employment 
of  the  country  was;  they  drew  water  for  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  flock,  v.  16.  If  their  father  was  a  prince,  it 
teaches  us  that  even  those  who  are  honourably 
born,  and  are  of  quality  and  distinction  in  their 
country,  yet  should  apply  themselves  to  some  use¬ 
ful  business,  and  what  their  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  their  might.  Idleness  can  be  no  one’s  ho¬ 
nour.  If  their  father  was  a  priest,  it  teaches  us 
that  ministers’  children  should,  in  a  special  manner, 
be  examples  of  humility  and  industry.  2.  They 
were  modest,  and  would  not  ask  this  strange  Egyp¬ 
tian  to  come  home  with  them,  (though  handsome 
and  a  great  courtier,)  till  their  father  sent  for  him. 
Modesty  is  the  ornament  of  that  sex. 

II.  Concerning  Moses;  he  was  taken  for  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  ;  (y.  19.)  and  strangers  must  be  content  to  be 
mistaken;  but  it  is  observable, 

1.  How  ready  he  was  to  help  Reuel’s  daughters 
to  water  their  flocks.  Though  bred  in  learning  and 
at  court,  yet  he  knew  how  to  turn  his  hand  to  such 
an  office  as  this,  when  there  was  occasion;  nor  had 
he  learned  of  the  Egyptians  to  despise  shepherds. 
Note,  Those  that  have  had  a  liberal  education,  yet 
should  not  be  strangers  to  servile  work,  because 
they  know  not  what  necessity  Providence  may  put 
them  in  of  working  for  themselves,  or  what  oppor¬ 
tunity  Providence  may  give  them  of  being  service¬ 
able  to  others.  These  young  women,  it  seems, 
met  with  some  opposition  in  their  employment, 
more  than  they  and  their  servants  could  conquer; 
the  shepherds  of  some  neighbouring  prince,  as  some 
think,  or  some  idle  fellows  that  called  themselves 
shepherds,  drove  away  their  flocks;  but  Moses, 
though  melancholy  and  in  distress,  stood  up  and 
helped  them,  not  only  to  get  clear  of  the  shepherds, 
but  when  that  was  done,  to  water  the  flocks.  This 
he  did,  not  only  in  complaisance  to  the  daughters  of 
Reuel,  (though  that  also  did  very  well  become 
him,)  but  because,  wherever  he  was,  as  occasion 
offered  itself,  (1.)  He  loved  to  be  doing  justice,  and 
appearing  in  the  defence  of  such  as  he  saw  injured, 
which  every  man  ought  to  do,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  his  hand  to  do  it.  (2. )  He  loved  to  be  do¬ 
ing  good;  wherever  the  providence  of  God  casts  us, 
1  we  should  desire  and  endeavour  to  be  useful;  and 
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when  we  cannot  do  the  good  we  would,  we  must  be 
ready  to  do  the  good  we  can.  And  he  that  is  faith¬ 
ful  in  a  little,  shall  be  entrusted  with  more. 

2.  How  well  he  was  paid  for  his  serviceableness. 
When  the  young  woman  acquainted  their  father 
with  the  kindnesses  they  had  receiv  ed  from  this 
stranger,  he  sent  to  invite  him  to  his  house,  and 
made  much  of  him,  v.  20.  Thus  God  will  recom¬ 
pense  the  kindnesses  which  are  at  any  time  shown 
to  his  children;  they  shall  in  no  wise  lose  their  re¬ 
ward.  Moses  soon  recommended  lmnself  to  the 
esteem  and  good  affection  of  this  prince  of  Midian, 
who  took  him  into  his  house,  and  in  process  of  time, 
married  one  of  his  daughters  to  him,  (x>.  21.)  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  whom  he  called  Gershom,  a  stran¬ 
ger  there,  (tt.  22.)  that  if  ever  God  should  give  him 
a  home  of  his  own,  he  might  keep  in  remembrance 
the  land  in  which  he  had  been  a  stranger.  Now 
this  settlement  of  Moses  in  Midian,  was  designed 
by  Providence,  (1.)  To  shelter  him,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  God  will  find  hiding-places  for  his  people  in 
the  day  of  their  distress;  nay,  he  will  himself  be  to 
them  a  little  sanctuary,  and  will  secure  them,  either 
under  heaven,  or  in  heaven.  But,  (2. )  It  was  also 
designed  to  prepare  him  for  the  great  services  he 
was  farther  designed  for.  His  manner  of  life  in 
Midian,  where  he  kept  the  flock  of  his  father-in- 
law,  (having  none  of  his  own  to  keep,)  would  be  of 
use  to  him,  [1.]  To  inure  him  to  hardship  and  po¬ 
verty,  that  he  might  learn  how  to  want  as  well  as 
how  to  abound.  God  humbles  those  first,  whom 
he  intends  to  exalt.  [2.]  To  inure  him  to  contem¬ 
plation  and  devotion.  Egypt  accomplished  him  for 
a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  all 
which  accomplishments  would  be  afterward  of  use 
to  him;  but  yet  lacketh  he  one  thing,  in  which  th<^ 
court  of  Egypt  could  not  befriend  him.  He  that 
was  to  do  all'  by  divine  revelation,  must  know,  by  a 
long  experience,  what  it  was  to  live  a  life  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God;  and  in  this  he  would  be  greatly 
furthered  by  the  solitude  and  retirement  of  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  life  in  Midian.  By  the  former  he  was 
prepared  to  rule  in  Jeshurun,  but  by  the  latter  he 
was  prepared  to  converse  with  God  in  Mount  Ho- 
reb,  near  which  mount  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
time.  Those  that  know  what  it  is  to  be  alone  with 
God  in  hoi)'  exercises,  are  acquainted  with  better 
delights  than  ever  Muses  tasted  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh. 


23.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of 
time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died  :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came 
up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage. 
24.  And  God  heard  their  groaning,  and 
God  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  25. 
And  God  looked  upon  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  God  had  respect  unto  them. 

Here  IS 

1.  The ’continuance  of  the  Israelites^  bondage  in 
Egypt,  v.  23.  Probably,  the  murdering  of  their 
infants  did  not  continue;  this  part  of  their  affliction 
attended  only  the  period  immediately  connected 
with  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  served  to  signalize  it. 
The  Egyptians  now  were  content  with  their  in¬ 
crease, 'finding  that  Egypt  was  enr  ched  by  their  la¬ 
bour;  so  that  they  might  have  them  for  slaves,  they 
cared  not  how  many  they  were.  On  this  therefore 
they  were  intent,  to  keep  them  all  at  work,  anc 
make  the  best  hand  they  could  of  their  labour. 
When  cue  Pharaoh  died,  another  rose  up  in  his 
place,  that  was  governed  by  the  same  maxims,  and 


was  as  cruel  to  Israel  as  his  predecessors.  If  there 
was  sometimes  a  little  relaxation,  yet  it  presently 
revived  again  with  as  much  rigour  as  ever;  and  pro¬ 
bably,  as  the  more  Israel  were  oppressed,  the  more 
they  multiplied,  so  the  more  they  multiplied,  the 
more  they  were  oppressed.  Note,  Sometimes  God 
suffers  the.  rod  of  the  wicked  to  lie  very  long  and 
very  heavy  on  the  lot  of  the  righteous.  If  Moses, 
in  Midian,  at  any  time  began  to  think  how  much 
better  his  condition  might  have  been,  had  he  staid 
among  the  courtiers;  he  must  of  himself  think  this 
also,  how  much  worse  it  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  had  his  lot  with  his  brethren:  it  was  a  great  de¬ 
gradation  to  him  to  be  keeping  sheep  in  Midian, 
but  better  so,  than  making  brick  in  Egypt.  The 
consideration  of  our  brethren’s  affliction  should  help 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  own. 

2.  The  preface  to  their  deliverance  at  last. 

(1.)  They  cried ,  v.  23.  Now,  at  last,  they  began 
to  think  of  God  under  their  troubles,  and  to  return 
to  him  from  the  idols  they  had  served,  Ezek.  20.  8. 
Hitherto  they  had  fretted  at  the  instruments  of 
their  trouble,  but  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts. 
Thus  hypocrites  in  heart  heap  up  wrath,  they  cry 
not  when  he  binds  them ,  Job  36.  13.  But  before 
God  unbound  them,  he  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
cry  unto  him,  as  it  is  explained,  Num.  20.  16.  Note, 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  God  is  coming  toward  us  with 
deliverance,  when  he  inclines  and  enables  us  to  cry 
to  him  for  it. 

(2.)  God  heard ,  v.  24,  25.  The  name  of  God  is 
here  emphatically  prefixed  to  four  different  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  kind  intention  toward  them.  [1.]  God 
heard  their  groaning ;  that  is,  he  made  it  to  appear 
that  he  took  notice  of  their  complaints.  The  groans 
of  the  oppressed  cry  loud  in  the  ears  of  the  right¬ 
eous  God, to  whom  vengeance  belongs;  especially  the 
groans  of  God’s  spiritual  Israel;  he  knows  the  bur¬ 
thens  they  groan  under,  and  the  blessings  they  groan 
after,  and  that  the  blessed  Spirit,  by  these  groanings, 
makes  intercession  in  them.  [2.]  Goiremembered  his 
covenant ,  which  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  but  of 
which  he  is  ever  mindful.  This,  God  had  an  eye 
to  and  not  to  any  merit  of  their’s,  in  what  he  did 
for  them.  See  Lev.  26.  42.  [3.]  God  looked  upon 

the  children  ,  f  Israel:  Moses  looked  upon  them  and 
pitied  them  \  (v.  11.)  but  now  God  looked  upon 
them  and  helped  them.  [4.  ]  God  had  respect  unto 
them,  a  favourable  respect  unto  them  as  his  own. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  of  God  here, 
intimates  that  now  we  are  to  expect  something 
great.  Opus  Deo  dignum — A  work  worthy  of 
God.  His  eyes  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the 
earth,  are  now  fixed  upon  Israel,  to  show  himself 
strong,  to  show  himself  a  God  in  their  behalf. 


CHAP.  III. 

As  prophecyhai  ceased  for  many  ages  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  that  the  revival  and  perfection  of  it  in  that  great 
Prophet  might  be  the  more  remarkable  ;  so  vision  had 
ceased  (for  aught  that  appears)  among  the  patriarchs  for 
some  ages  before  the  coming  of  Moses,  that  God  s  appear¬ 
ances  to  him  for  Israel’s  salvation  might  be  the  more  wel¬ 
come;  and,  in  this  chapter,  we  have  God  s  first  appear¬ 
ance  to  him  in  the  bush,  and  the  conference  between 
God  and  Moses  in  that  vision.  Here  is,  I.  The  disco- 
very  God  was  pleased  to  make  of  his  glory  to  Moses  at 
the  bosh,  which  Moses  was  forbidden  to  approach  too 
near  to,  v.  1  .  .  5.  II.  A  general  declaration  of  Gods 
grace  and  good-will  to  his  people,  who  were  beloved  tor 
their  fathers’  sakes,  v.  6.  III.  A  particular  notification 
of  God’s  purpose  concerning  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
out  of  Egvpt.  1.  He  assures  Moses  it  should  now  be 
done  V  7  9.  2.  Ne  gives  him  a  commission  to i  act  m 

it,  as’ his  ambassador  both  to  Pharaoh  (v.  10.)  and  to  Is¬ 
rael  v  16.  3.  He  answers  the  objection  Moses  made  of 

his  own  unworthiness,  v.  11  12.  4.  He  gives  him  fu  1 

instructions  what  to  say,  both  to  Pharaoh  and  to  Israel, 
v  13  18.  5.  He  tells  him  beforehand  what  the  issue 

would  be, 'v.  19.  .22. 
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NOW  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro 
his  father-in-law,  the  priest  of  Mi- 
dian:  and  he  led  the  ilock  to  the  back  side 
of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the  mountain  of 
God,  even  to  Iloreb.  2.  And  the. angel  of 
the  I  jORD  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of 
(in',  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush:  and  he 
ooked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with 
lire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  3. 
\nd  Moses  said,  1  will  now  turn  aside,  and 
see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not 
burnt.  4.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that 
lie  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Mo¬ 
ses,  Moses.  And  he  said,  Here  am  I.  5. 
And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh  hither:  put  off' 
thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  6. 
M  oreovcr  lie  said,  1  am  the  God  of  thy  fa¬ 
ther,  the  God  of  Abraham,  -the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses 
hid  his  face;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God. 

The  years  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  remarkably 
divided  into  three  forties;  the  first  forty  he  spent  as 
a  prince  in  Pharaoh’s  court,  the  second  a  shepherd 
in  Midian,  the  third  a  king  in  Jeshurun;  so  changea¬ 
ble  is  the  life  of  men,  especially  the  life  of  good  men. 
lie  had  now  finished  the  second  forty,  when  he  re- 
ciwcd  his  commission  to  bring  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
Note,  Sometimes  it  is  long  before  God  calls  his  ser¬ 
vants  out  to  that  work  which  of  old  he  designed 
them  for,  and  has  been  graciouly  preparing  them 
for.  Moses  was  born  to  be  Israel’s  deliverer,  and 
yet  not  a  word  is  said  of  it  to  him,  till  he  is  eighty 
years  of  age.  Now  observe, 

1.  Mow  this  appearance  of  God  to  him  found  him 
employed.  He  was  keeping  the  flock,  that  is,  ten¬ 
ding  sheep,  near  mount  Horeb,  v.  1.  This  was  a 
poor  employment  for  a  man  of  his  parts  and  educa¬ 
tion,  yet  lie  rests  satisfied  with  it,  and  thus  learns 
meekness  and  contentment  to  a  high  degree,  for 
which  he  is  more  celebrated  in  sacred  writ  than  fox- 
all  his  other  learning.  Note,  1.  In  the  calling  to 
which  we  are  called,  we  should  abide,  and  not  be 
given  to  change.  2.  Even  those  that  are  qualified 
for  great  employments  and  services,  must  not  think 
it  strange  if  they  be  confined  to  obscurity;  it  was  the 
lot  of  Moses  before  them,  who  foi-esaw  nothing  to  the 
contrary  but  that  he  should  die,  as  he  had  lived  a 
great  while,  a  poor  despicable  shepherd.  Let  those 
that  think  themselves  bui-ied  alive,  be  content  to 
shine  like  lamps  in  their  sepulchres,  and  wait  till 
God’s  time  come  for  setting  them  in  a  candlestick. 
Thus  employed  Moses  was,  when  he  was  honoui-ed 
with  this  v  ision.  Note,  (l.)God  will  encourage  in¬ 
dustry.  The  shepherds  were  keeping  their  flocks, 
when  they  i-cceived  the  tidixxgs  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  Luke  2.  8.  Satan  loves  to  find  us  idle;  God 
is  well  pleased  when  he  finds  us  employed.  (2.) 
Retirement  is  a  good  friend  to  our  communion  with 
God.  When  we  are  alone,  the  Father  is  with  us. 
M oses  saw  more  of  God  in  a  desert,  than  ever  he 
had  seen  in  Pharaoh’s  court 

11.  What  the  appearance  was.  To  his  great  sur- 
pnse,  he  saw  a  bush  burning,  when  he  pei-ceived 
no  fire  either  from  earth  or  heaven  to  kindle  it,  and, 
which  was  more  strange,  it  did  not  consume,  v.  2. 
It  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  that  appeared  to  him; 
some  think,  a  created  angel,  who  speaks  in  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  him  that  sent  him;  others,  the  second  per¬ 
son,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  who  is  himself  Jeho¬ 
vah.  It  was  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the 
divine  presence  and  glory ;  what  was  visible,  was 
pi-oduced  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  but  he  heard 
God  in  it  speaking  to  him.  1.  He  saw  a  flame  of 
fii 'c;  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  When  Is¬ 
rael’s  delivei-ance  out  of  Egypt  was  promised  to 
Abraham,  he  saw  a  burning  lamp,  which  signified 
the  light  of  joy  which  that  deliverance  should  cause; 
(Gen.  15.  17. )  but  now  it  shines  brighter  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  for  God  in  that  deliverance  brought  terroi 
and  destruction  to  his  enemies,  light  and  heat  tc 
his  people,  and  displayed  his  glory  before  all.  See 
Isa.  10.  17.  2.  This  fire  was  not  in  a  tall  and  state¬ 

ly  cedar,  but  in  a  bush,  a  thorny  bush,  so  the  word 
signifies;  for  God  chooses  the  weak  and  despised 
things  of  the  world,  such  as  Moses,  now  a  poor 
shepherd,  with  them  to  confound  the  wise:  he 
delights  to  beautify  and  crown  the  humble.  3.  The 
bush  burned,  and  yet  was  not  consumed;  an  emblem 
of  the  church  now  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  burning  in 
the  brick-kilns,  yet  not  consumed;  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 

III.  The  curiosity  Moses  had  to  inquire  into  this 
extraordinary  sight;  (y.  3.)  I  will  turn  aside  and 
see.  He  speaks  as  one  inquisitive  and  bold  in  his 
inquiry;  whatever  it  was,  he  would,  if  possible, 
know  the  meaning  of  it.  Note,  Things  revealed 
belong  to  us,  and  we  ought  diligently  to  inquire  into 
them. 

IV.  The  invitation  be  had  to  draw  near,  yet  with 
a  caution  not  to  come  too  near,  nor  rashly. 

1.  God  gave  him  a  gracious  call,  to  which  he  re¬ 
turned  a  ready  answer,  v.  4.  When  God  saw  that 

*he  took  notice  of  the  burning  bush,  and  turned  aside 
to  see  it,  and  left  his  business  to  attend  it,  then  God 
called  to  him.  If  he  had  carelessly  neglected  it  as 
an  ignis  fatuus — a  deceiving  meteor,  a  thing  not 
worth  taking  notice  of,  it  is  probable  that  God  would 
have  departed,  and  said  nothing  to  him ;  but  when 
he  turned  aside,  God  called  to  him.  Note,  Those 
that  would  have  communion  with  God,  must  attend 
upon  him,  and  approach  to  him,  in  those  ordinances 
wherein  he  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself,  and  his 
power  and  glory,  though  it  be  in  a  bush;  they  must 
come  to  the  treasure,  though  in  an  earthen  vessel. 
Those  that  seek  God  diligently  shall  find  him,  and 
find  him  their  bountiful  Rewarder.  Draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.  God  called  him 
by  name,  Moses,  Moses.  This  which  he  heard, 
could  not  but  surprise  him  much  more  than  what  he 
saw.  The  word  of  the  Lord  always  went  along 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  for  every  divine  vision 
was  designed  for  divine  revelation.  Job  4.  16,  tp’c. — 
33.  14..  16.  Divine  calls  are  then  effectual,  (1.) 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  them  particular^ 
and  calls  us  by  name.  The  word  calls.  Ho  every 
one!  The  Spirit,  by  the  application  of  that,  calls. 
Ho  such  a  one  !  I  know  thee  by  name;  (Exod.  33. 
12.)  and,  (2.)  They  are  then  effectual,  when  we  re¬ 
turn  an  obedient  answer  to  them,  as  Moses  here, 
“  Here  am  I,  what  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  seri<ant? 
Here  am  I,  not  only  to  hear  what  is  said,  but  to  do 
what  I  am  bidden.  ” 

2.  God  gave  him  a  needful  caution  against  rash 
ness  and  irreverence  in  his  approach.  (1.)  He  must 
keep  his  distance;  draw  near,  but  not  too  near;  so 
near  as  to  hear,  but  not  so  near  as  to  pry;  his  con¬ 
science  must  be  satisfied,  but  not  his  curiositv;  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  familiarity  do  not  breed 
contempt.  Note,  In  all  our  approaches  to  God,  we 
ought  to  be  deeply  affected  with  that  infinite  dis 
tance  that  is  between  us  and  God,  Eccl.  5.  2.  Or, 
this  may  be  taken  asjoroper  to  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  which  was  a  dispensation  of  darkness, 
bondage,  and  terror,  which  the  gospel  happily  frees 
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us  from,  giving  us  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest, 
and  in \  iting  us  to  draw  near.  (2.)  He  must  express 
his  reverence,  and  hiS  readiness  to  obey ;  /  ut  off  thy 
nhoen  from  of}  thy  feet ,  as  a  servant;  the  putting  off 
the  shoe  was  then'  what  the  putting  off  the  hat  is 
n  ,w  a  token  of  respect  and  submission.  “  The 
ground,  for  the  present,  is  holy  ground,  made  soy 
bv  this  special  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence 
there,  and  during  the  continuance  of  that;  therefore 
tread  not  on  that  ground  with  soiled  shoes.”  Keefi 
thy  foot,  Eccl.  5.  1.  Note,  We  ought  to  approach 
to  God  with  a  solemn  pause  and  preparation;  and, 
though  bodily  exercise  alone  profits  little,  yet  we 
ought  to  glorify  God  with  our  b:  dies,  and  to  express 
our  inward  reverence  by  a  grave  and  reverent  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  worship  of  God,  careful) v  avoiding 
every  thing  that  looks  light  and  rude,  andunbecom-  j 
ing  the  awfulness  of  the  service.  [| 

V.  The  solemn  declaration  God  made  of  his 
name,  by  which  he  would  be  known  to  Moses;  (v. 

6.)  lam  the  Cod  of  thy  father. 

1.  He  lets  him  know  it  is  God  that  speaks  to  him, 
to  engage  his  reverence  and  attention,  his  faith  and 
obedience;  for  that  is  enough  to  command  all  these, 

I  am  the  Lord.  Let  us  always  hear  the  word,  a# 
the  word  of  God,  1  I  hess.  2. 13. 

2.  He  will  be  known  as  the  God  of  his  father,  his 
pious  father  Amrarn,  and  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  his  ancestors,  and  the  ancestors  of 
all  Israel,  for  whom  God  was  now  ab  ut  to  appear. 

By  this,  God  designed,  (1.)  To  instruct  Moses  in 
the  knowledge  of  another  world,  and  stiengthen  his 
belief  of  a  future  state.  Thus  it  is  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  Jesus,  the  best  exp-  sitor  of  scripture,  -who 
from  hence  proves  that  the  dead  are  raised,  against 
tl*e  Sadducees;  Moxee,  says  he,  showed  it  at  the 
bash;  (Luke  20.  37.)  that  is,  “  God  there  showed  it 
to  him,  and  in  him  to  us,”  Matt.  22.  31,  8ce.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  dead,  and  yet  God  is  the  God  of  Abi  aliam , 
therefore  Abraham’s  soul  lives,  to  which  God  stands 
in  relation;  and,  to  make  his  soul  completely  happy, 
his  body  must  live  again  in  due  time.  1  his  promise, 
made  unto  the  fathers,  that  God  would  be  theii 
Grid,  must  include  a  future  happiness;  for  he  never 
did  any  thing  for  them  in  this  world  sufficient  to 
answer  to  the  vast  extent  and  compass  of  that  great 
word,  but  having  prepared  for  them  a  city,  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God;  (Heb.  11.  16.)  and 
see  Acts  26.  6,  7.-24.  15.  (2.)  To  assure  Moses 

of  the  performance  of  all  those  particular  premises 
made  to  the  fathers;  he  may  confidently  expect 
that  for  by  these  words  it  appears  God  remember¬ 
ed  his  covenant,  ch.  2.  24.  Note,  [1.]  God  s  cove¬ 
nant-relation  to  us  as  our  God,  is  the  best  support 
in  the  worst  of  times,  and  a  great  encouragement  to 
our  faith  in  particular  promises.  [2.]  When  we 
are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  own  great  unwor- 
thiness,  we  may  take  comfort  from  God  s  relation 
to  our  fathers,  2  Chron.  20.  6. 

VI  The  solemn  impression  this  made  upon  Mo-  || 
ses-  iie  hid  hi x  face,  as  one  both  ashamed  and  afraid 
to  look  upon  God.  Now  that  he  knew  it  was  a  di¬ 
vine  light,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  with  it;  he  wasmot 
afraid  of  a  burning  bush,  till  he  perceived  that  God 
was  in  it.  Yea,  though  God  called  himself  the  Cod 
nfhis  father,  and  a  God  in  covenant  with  him,  yet 
he  was  afraid.  Note,  1.  The  more  we  see  of  God, 
the  more  cause  we  shall  see  to  worship  him  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear.  2.  Even  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  God’s  grace  and  covenant-love,  should  in¬ 
crease  our  humble  reverence  of  him. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen 
the  affliction  of  rny  people  which  ore  in 
Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason 
of 'their  task-masters;  for  I  know  their  sor- 
Vol.  i.— 2  H 


rows;  8.  And  I  am  come  down  to  deliver 
thorn  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
I  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a 
good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Ai 
orites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites 
and  the  Jebusites.  9.  Now  therefore,  be 
hold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of  J  -rael  is 
come  unto  me ;  and  1  have  also  seen  the 
oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians  oppress 
them.  10.  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will 
send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that,  thou  inay- 
est  bring  forth  my  people  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt. 


Now  that  Moses  had  put  off  his  shoes,  (for,  no 
doubt,  he  observed  the  orders  given  hirn,  v.  5.  )  and 
covered  his  face,  God  enters  upon  the  particular 
business  that  was  now  to  be  concerted,  which  was 
the  bringing  of  Israel  out  cf  Egypt.  Now,  after 
forty  years  of  Israel’s  bondage,  ana  Moses’  banish¬ 
ment,  when  we  may  suppose  both  he  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  despair,  they  of  being  delivered,  and  he  of  de¬ 
livering  them;  at  length  the  time  is  come,  even  the 
year  of  the  redeemed.  Note,  God  <  ftc-ri  comes  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people  then  when  they  have 
done  looking  for  him;  Shall  he  find  faith  ?  Luke 
18.  8. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  notice  God  takes  of  the  afflidions  of  Is¬ 
rael;  (v.  7.  9.)  Seeing,  I  have /teen,  not  only,  I  have 
Hurely  seen,  hut  I  have  strictly  ebser'  ed  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter.*  Three  things  God  tv  k  cogni¬ 
zance  of,  1.  Their  sorrows;  (v.  7. )  it  is  likely  they 
were  not  permitted  to  make  a  remonstrance  of  their 
grievances  to  Pharaoh,  nor  to  seek  relief  against 
their  task-masters  in  any  of  his  courts,  nor  scarcely 
durst  complain  to  one  anotner;  but  God  observed 
their  tears.  Note,  Even  the  secret  sorrows  of  God’s 
people  are  known  to  him.  2.  I  heir  cry;  I  have 
heard  their  cry,  (v.  7.)  it  w  come  unto  me,  (v.  9.) 
Note,  God  is  not  deaf  to  the  cries  of  Ins  afflicted  peo¬ 
ple.  3.  The  tyranny  of  their  persecutors;  I  have 
wen  the  f/ftftrewion,  v.  9.  Note,  As  the  poort 

the  oppressed  are  not  below  God’s  cogmzan'  e,  so  the 
highest  and  greatest  of  their  oppressors  ore  not 
above  his  check,  but  he  will  surely  visit  all  these 

things.  .  ,  ,  .  %  ,  , 

2.  The  promise  Orx  1  of  their  speeay  ce- 

live  ranee  and  enlargement  ;  (v.  8.)  I  am  come  dorm 
to  deliver  them.  (1.)  It  denotes  his  resolution  to 
deliver  them,  and  that  his  heart  was  upon  it,  so  that 
it  should  be  done  speedily  and  effectually,  and  by 
methods  out  of  the  common  road  of  pro  idence: 
when  God  does  something  verv  exTaorcir.  ry,  he 
is  said  to  come  dovm  to  do  it,  as  Isa.  64.  J.  (2. .)  1  his 
deliverance  was  typical  of  our  redemption  by  Christ, 
and  in  that  the  eternal  Word  did  indeed  come  down 
from  heaven  to  deliver  us.  It  was  his  errand  into 
the  world-  He  promises  also  their  happy  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  sic  uld  ex¬ 
change  bondage  for  liberty,  poverty  for  plenty,  la¬ 
bour for  rest,  and  the  precarious  condition  of  tenants 
at  will,  fi  r  the  eo.se  and  honour  of  b  *ds  proprietors. 
Note,  Whom  God  bv  his  grar  e  deli'  ers  put  'f  a 
spiritual  Egypt,  he  will  bring  to  a  heaven  y  .Canaan. 

3.  The  com  mis  shm  he  gives  to  Move  m  order 
hereunto,  v.  10.  He  is  not  only  sent  as  a  :.r  phet  to 
Israel,  to  assure  them  that  t:  ey  s.  /  .o  -p‘"ujlv  x 
delivered,  (even  that  had  been  a  great  fit  cur,)  but 

S  he  is  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Pharaoh,  to  treat 
wjth  him,  or  rather  hcrnM  <it  <*rni5,  to  dcniHiu 
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their  discharge,  and  to  denounce  war  in  case  of  re¬ 
fusal;  and  he  is  sent  as  a  prince  to  Israel,  to  conduct 
and  command  them:  thus  is  he  taken  from  following 
the  ewes  great  with  young,  to  a  pastoral  office 
much  more  noble,  as  David,  Ps.  78.  71.  Note,  God 
is  the  Fountain  of  power;  and  the  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained  of  him  as  he  pleases.  The  same  hand 
that  now  fetched  a  shepherd  out  of  a  desert,  to  be 
the  planter  of  a  Jewish  church,  afterwards  fetched 
fishermen  from  their  ships,  tobethe  planters  of  the 
Christian  Church,  That  the  excellency  of  the  flow¬ 
er  might  be  of  God, 

11.  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who  am 
I,  that  T  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  1 
should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt  ?  12.  And  he  said,  Certainly  I 

will  be  with  thee ;  and  this  shall  be  a  token 
unto  thee,  that  I  have  sent  thee  :  When  thou 
hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt, 
ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain.  13. 
And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I 
come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall 
say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers 
hath  sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  they  shall  say 
unto  me,  What  is  his  name  l  What  shall  I 
say  unto  them  ?  14.  And  God  said  unto 

Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM :  And  he 
said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  15. 
And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you  :  this  is  my 
name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto 
all  generations. 

God,  having  spoken  to  Moses,  allows  him  also  a 
liberty  of  speech,  which  he  here  improves:  and 

I.  He  objects  his  own  insufficiency  for  the  service 
he  was  called  to;  (v.  11.)  Who  am  I?  He  thinks 
himself  unworthy  of  the  honour,  and  not  far  nego- 
tio — equal  to  the  task.  He  thinks  he  wants  courage, 
and  therefore  cannot  go  to  Pharaoh,  to  make  a  de¬ 
mand  which  might  cost  the  demandant  his  head:  he 
thinks  he  wants  conduct,  and  therefore  cannot 
bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt; 
they  are  unarmed,  undisciplined,  quite  dispirited; 
utterly  unable  to  help  themselves,  it  is  morally  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  them  out.  1.  Moses  was  incompa¬ 
rably  the  fittest  of  any  man  living  for  this  work, 
eminent  for  learning,  wisdom,  experience,  valour, 
faith,  holiness;  and  yet,  he  says,  Who  am  If  Note, 
The  more  fit  any  person  is  for  service,  commonly 
the  less  opinion  he  has  of  himself;  see  Judg.  9.  8, 
8tc.  2.  The  difficulties  of  the  work  were  indeed 
very  great,  enough  to  startle  the  courage,  and 
stagger  the  faith,  of  Moses  himself.  Note,  Even 
wise  and  faithful  instruments  may  be  much  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
the  church’s  salvation.  3.  Moses  had  formerly 
been  very  courageous  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian, 
but  now  his  heart  failed  him;  for  good  men  are  not 
always  alike  bold  and  zealous.  4.  Yet  Moses  is  the 
man  that  does  it  at  last:  for  God  gives  grace  to  the 
lowly.  Modest  beginnings  are  very  good  presages. 

II.  God  answers  this  objection,  v.  12.  1.  He 

promises  him  his  presence,  Certain In  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  that  is  enough.  Note,  Those  that  are 


weak  in  themselves,  yet  may  do  wonders,  being 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might; 
and  those  that  are  most  diffident  in  themselves, 
may  be  most  confident  in  God.  God’s  presence 
puts  an  honour  upon  the  worthless,  wisdom  and 
strength  into  the  weak  and  foolish,  makes  the 
greatest  difficulties  dwindle  to  nothing,  and  is 
enough  to  answer  all  objections.  2.  He  assures 
him  of  success,  and  particularly  that  the  Israelites 
should  serve  God  upon  this  mountain.  Note,  (1.) 
Those  deliverances  are  most  valuable,  which  open 
to  us  a  door  of  liberty  to  serve  God.  (2.)  If  God 
give  us  opportunity  and  a  heart  to  serve  him,  it  is  a 
liappy  and  encouraging  earnest  of  further  favours 
designed  us. 

III.  Fie  begs  instructions  for  the  executing  of  his 
commission,  and  has  them,  thoroughly  to  furnish 
him.  He  desires  to  know  by  what  name  God 
would  at  this  time  make  himself  known,  v.  13. 

1.  He  supposes  the  children  of  Israel  would  ask 
him,  What  is  his  name?  This  they  would  ask 
either,  (1.)  To  perplex  Moses:  he  foresaw  diffi¬ 
culty,  not  only  in  dealing  with  Pharaoh,  to  make 
him  willing  to  part  with  them,  but  in  dealing  with 
them,  to  make  them  willing  to  move.  They  would 
be  scrupulous  and  apt  to  cavil,  would  bid  him  pro¬ 
duce  his  commission,  and,  probably,  this  would  be 
the  trial;  “  Does  he  know  the  name  of  God?  Has 
he  the  watch-word?”  Once  he  was  asked,  Who 
made  thee  a  judge?  Then  he  had  not  his  answer 
ready,  and  he  would  not  be  nonplussed  so  again, 
but  would  be  able  to  tell  in  whose  name  he  came. 
(2.)  They  would  ask  this  question,  for  their  own 
information.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were 
grown  very  ignorant  in  Egypt,  by  reason  of  theii 
hard  bondage,  want  of  teachers,  and  loss  of  the 
Sabbath,  so  that  they  needed  to  be  told  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Or,  this  ques 
tion,  \Vhat  is  his  name?  amounted  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  dispensation  they  were  now  to 
expect;  “How  will  God  in  it  be  known  to  us,  and 
what  may  we  depend  upon  from  him?” 

2.  He  desires  instructions  what  answer  to  give 

them;  “  What  shall  Isay  to  them?  What  name 
shall  I  vouch  to  them  for  the  proof  of  my  authority? 
I  must  have  something  great  and  extraordinary  to 
say  to  them;  what  must  it  be?  If  I  must  go,  let 
me  have  full  instreutions,  that  I  may  not  run  in 
vain.”  Note,  (1.)  It  highly  concerns  those  who 
speak  to  people  in  the  name  of  God,  to  be  well 
prepared  before-hand.  (2.)  Those  who  would 
know  what  to  say,  must  go  to  God,  to  the  word  of 
his  grace,  and  to  the  throne  of  his  grace,  for  instruc 
tlons,  Ezek.  2.  7. — 3.  4,  10,  17.  (3.)  Whenever 

we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  God,  it  is  desirable 
to  know,  and  our  duty  to  consider,  what  is  his 
name. 

IV.  God  readily  gives  him  full  instructions  in  this 
matter:  two  names  God  would  now  be  known  by. 

1.  A  name  that  denotes  what  he  is  in  himself;  (m 
14.)  I  am  that  I  am:  this  explains  his  name  Jeho¬ 
vah;  and  signifies,  (1.)  That  he  is  self-existent;  he 
has  his  being  of  himself,  and  has  no  dependence 
upon  any  other:  the  greatest  and  best  man  in  the 
world  must  say,  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  1 
am;  but  God  says  it  absolutely,  and  it  is  more  than 
any  creature,  man  or  angel, 'can  say,  I  am  that  1 
am.  Being  self-existent,  he  cannot  but  be  self- 
sufficient,  and  therefore  all-sufficient,  and  the  inex 
haurtible  Fountain  of  being  and  bliss.  (2.)  That 
he  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  always  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  he  will  be 
what  he  will  be,  and  what  he  is:  see  Bev.  1.  8. 
(3.)  That  we  cannot  by  searching  find  him  out; 
this  is  such  a  name  as  checks  all  bold  and  curious 
inquiries  concerning  God,  and,  in  effect,  says,  Jlsk 
1  not  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret,  Judg.  13.  18. 
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Prov.  30.  4.  Do  we  ask  what  is  God?  Let  it 
suffice  us  to  know,  that  he  is  what  he  is,  what  he 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  be.  How  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  him!  Job  26.  14.  (4.)  That  he  is  faithful 

and  true  to  all  his  promises,  unchangeable  in  his 
word  as  well  as  in  his  nature,  and  not  a  man  that  he 
should  lie;  let  Israel  know  this,  I  AM  hath  sent  me 
unto  you. 

2.  A  name  that  denotes  what  he  is  to  his  people; 
lest  that  name  I  AM  should  amuse  and  puzzle 
them ,  he  is  further  directed  to  make  use  of  another 
name  of  God,  more  familiar  and  intelligible;  {v. 
15. )  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.  Thus  God  had  made  himself  known 
to  him,  (i'.  6.)  and  thus  he  must  make  him  known 
to  them,  (1.)  That  he  might  revive  among  them 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  which  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  was  much  decayed,  and  almost  lost.  This  was 
necessary,  to  prepare  them  for  deliverance,  Ps.  80. 
19.  (2.)  That  he  might  raise  their  expectations 

of  the  speedy  performance  of  the  promises  made 
unto  their  fathers:  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are 
particularly  named,  because  with  Abraham  the 
covenant  was  first  made,  and  with  Isaac  and  Jacob 
often  expressly  renewed,  and  these  three  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  brethren,  and  chosen  to  be 
the  trustees  of  the  covenant,  when  their  brethren 
were  rejected.  God  will  have  this  to  be  his  name 
for  ever,  and  it  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  his  name, 
by  which  his  worshippers  know  him,  and  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  all  false  gods:  see  1  Kings  18.  36. 
Note,  God’s  covenant-relation  to  his  people  is  what 
he  will  be  ever  mindful  of,  what  he  glories  in,  and 
what  he  will  have  us  never  forget,  but  give  him  the 
glory  of:  if  he  will  have  this  to  be  his  memorial 
unto  all  generations,  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  make  it  so  with  us,  for  it  is  a  precious  me¬ 
morial. 

16.  Go  and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel 
together,  and  say  unto  them,  The  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  appeared  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  seen 
that  which  is  done  to  you  in  Egypt:  17. 
And  I  have  said,  I  will  bring  you  up  out 
of  the  affliction  of  Egypt  unto  the  land  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  unto  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  13.  And 
they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice :  and  thou 
shall  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt ;  and  you  shall  say 
unto  him,  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews 
hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us  go,  we 
beseech  thee,  three  days1  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  our  God.  19.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go,  no, 
not  by  a  mighty  hand.  20.  And  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the 
midst  thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let 
you  go.  21.  And  1  will  give  this  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  when  ye  go,  ye 
shall  not  go  empty  ;  22.  But  every  woman 

'-hall  borrow  of  her  neighbour,  and  of  her 


that  sojourneth  in  her  house,  jewels  of  sil¬ 
ver,  aud  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment :  and 
ye  shall  put  them  upon  your  sons,  and  upon 
your  daughters;  and  ye  shall  spoil  the 
Egyptians. 

Moses  is  here  more  particularly  instructed  in  his 
work,  and  informed  beforehand  of  his  success. 

1.  He  must  deal  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
raise  their  expectations  of  a  speedy  remove  to  Ca¬ 
naan,  v.  16,  17.  He  must  repeat  to  them  what 
God  had  said  to  him,  as  a  faithful  ambassador. 
Note,  That  which  ministers  have  received  of  the 
Lord,  they  must  deliver  to  his  people,  and  keep 
back  nothing  that  is  profitable.  Lay  an  emphasis 
on  that,  (u  17.)  I  have  said,  I  will  brmg  you  up; 
that  is  enough  to  satisfy  them,  I  have  said  it :  and 
hath  he  spoken,  and  will  he  not  make  it  good? 
With  us  saying  and  doing  are  two  things,  but  they 
are  not  so  with  God,  for  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who 
can  turn  him?  “I  have  said  it,  and  all  the  world 
cannot  gainsay  it;”  his  counsel  sir'll  stand. 

His  success  with  the  elders  of  Israel  would  be 
good;  so  he  is  told,  (v.  18.)  They  shall  hearken  to 
thy  voice,  and  not  thrust  thee  away,  as  they  did  forty 
years  ago:  he  who,  by  his  grace,  inclines  the  heart, 
and  opens  the  ear,  could  say  beforehand,  They 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice,  having  determined  to 
make  them  willing  in  this  day  of  power. 

2.  He  must  deal  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  v.  18. 
(1.)  They  must  not  begin  with  a  demand,  but  with 
a  humble  petition;  that  gentle  and  submissive 
method  must  be  first  tried,  even  with  one  who,  it 
was  certain,  would  not  be  wrought  upon  by  it;  We 
beseech  thee,  let  us  go.  (2.)  They  must  only  beg 
leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  as  far  as  Mount  Sinai  to 
worship  God,  and  say  nothing  to  him  of  going  quite 
away  to  Canaan;  that  would  have  been  immediately 
rejected,  but  this  was  a  very  modest  and  reasona¬ 
ble  request,  and  his  denying  of  it  was  utterly  inex¬ 
cusable,  and  justified  them  in  the  total  deserting  of 
his  kingdom.  If  he  would  not  give  them  leave  to 
go  sacrifice  at  Sinai,  justly  did  they  go  without 
leave  to  settle  in  Canaan.  Note,  The  calls  and 
commands  which  God  sends  to  sinners,  are  so  high¬ 
ly  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  delivered  to  them 
in  such  a  gentle  winning  way,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
disobedient  must  needs  be  for  ever  stopped. 

As  to  his  success  with  Pharaoh,  he  is  here  told, 
[1.]  That  petitions,  and  persuasions,  and  humble 
remonstrances,  would  not  prevail  with  him,  no,  nor 
a  mighty  hand  stretched  out  in  signs  and  wonders; 
(v.  19.)  I  am  sure  he  will  not  let  you  go.  Note, 
God  sends  his  messengers  to  those  whose  hardness 
and  obstinacy  he  certainly  knows  and  foresees,  that 
it  may  appear  he  would  have  them  turn  and  live. 
[2.]  That  plagues  should  compel  him  to  it;  (v.  20.) 
7  will  smite  Egypt,  and  then  he  will  let  you  go. 
Note,  Those  will  certainly  be  broken  by  the  power 
of  God’s  hand,  that  will  not  bow  to  the  power  of 
his  word;  we  may  be  sure  that  when  God  judg¬ 
es,  he  will  overcome.  [3.]  That  his  people  should 
be  more  kind  to  them,  and  furnish  them  at  their 
departure  with  abundance  of  plate  and  jewels,  to 
their  great  enriching;  (v.  21,  22.)  T  will  give  this 
people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  Note, 
First,  God  sometimes  makes  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  but  to 
be  kind  to  them.  Secondly,  God  has  many  ways 
of  balancing  accounts  between  the  injured  and  the 
injurious,  of  righting  the  oppressed,  and  compelling 
those  that  have  done  wrong,  to  make  restitution; 
|  for  he  sits  in  the  throne  judging  right. 

CHAP.  IV. 

I  This  chapter,  I.  Continues  and  concludes  God’s  discours# 
I  with  Moses  at  the  bush  concerning  this  great  affair  of 
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brinsringr  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  1.  Moses  objects  the 
People’s  unbelief,  (v,  1.)  ami  G oil  answers  that  objection 
>y  giving  him  a  power  to  work  miracles,  (1.)  To  turn 
fits  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  (hen  into  a  rod  again,  v. 
2.. 5.  (2.)  To  make  his  hand  leprous,  and  then  whole 

again,  v.  6-  .8.  (3.)  To  turn  the  water  into  blood,  v.  9. 

2.  Moses  objects  his  own  slowness  of  speech,  (v.  10.) 

and  begs  to  be  excused;  13.)  but  God  answers  this 
objection,  (1.)  By  promising  him  his  presence,  v.  11,  12. 
12.)  1!\  joining  Varon  in  commission  with  him,  v. 
1-1.  -lt>.  (3.)  B\  putting  an  honour  upon  the  very  stall' 

in  his  hand,  v.  17.  11.  It  begins  Moses’s  execution  of 

his  commission.  1.  lie  obtains  leave  of  his  father-in- 
law  to  return  into  Egypt,  v.  18.  2.  lie  receives  further 

instructions  and  encouragements  from  God,  v.  19.. 23. 

3.  lie  hastens  bis  departure,  and  takes  his  family  with 

him,  i ,  20.  -l.  He  meets  with  some  difficulty  in  the  way 

about  the  circumcising  of  his  son,  v.  21.. 26.  5.  He 

has  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  his  brother  Aaron,  v.  27, 
28.  6.  tie  produces  his  commission  before  the  elders  of 

Israel,  to  their  great  joy,  i.  29.. 31.  And  thus  the 
wheels  were  set  a-going  toward  that  great  deliverance. 

1.  4  1")  Most’s  answered  and  said.  But, 

.xIl  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice:  for  they  will  say, 
The  Loud  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee.  2. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  What  is  that 
in  thine  hand?  And  he  said,  A  rod.  3.  And 
He  said,  Vast  it  on  the  ground.  And  he 
east  it  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  a  ser¬ 
pent  ;  and  Moses  tied  from  before  it.  4.  And 
the  1  iOKD  saitl  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thine 
hand,  and  take  it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put 
forth  Ins  hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became 
a  rod  in  his  hand.  5.  That  they  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Loan  God  of  their  fathers, 
the  God  of  \braham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  Godot  Jacob,  hath  appeared  unto 
thee.  6.  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore 
unto  him,  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thy 
bosom.  And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bo¬ 
som anti  when  he  took  it  out,  behold,  his 
hand  teas  leprous  as  snow.  7.  And  he 
said,  Put  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom  again. 
And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again, 
and  plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom;  and,  be¬ 
hold,  it  was  turned  again  as  Ins  other  flesh. 
3.  Ytid  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will 
not  believe  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe 
the  voice  ot  the  latter  sign.  9.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  it  they  will  not  believe 
also  these  two  signs,  neither  hearken  unto 
thy  voice,  that  thou  shalt  take  of  the  water 
ot  the  river,  anti  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land: 
and  the  w  ater,  w  hich  thou  takest  out  of  the 
fiver,  shall  become  blood  upon  the  dry 
land. 

It  was  a  wry  great  honour  that  Moses  was  called 
when  God  commissioned  him  to  bring  Israel  out 
of  Egypt;  vet  he  is  hardly  persuaded  to  accept  the 
commission,  and  does  it  at  last  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance,  which  we  should  rather  impute  to  a  humble 
diitldence  ot  himself  and  his  own  sufficiency,  than 
to  any  tmbeliev  mg  distrust  of  God  and  Ins  word  and 
power.  Note,  those  whom  God  designs  for  pre¬ 
ferment,  he  clothes  w  th  humility:  the  most  fit  for 
sets  ico  are  the  least  forward. 

1  Moses  objects,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  peo¬ 


ple  would  not  hearken  to  his  voice ,  ( v .  1.)  that  is, 
they  would  not  take  his  bare  word,  unless  lie  show 
ed  them  some  sign,  which  he  had  not  been  yel 
instructed  to  do.  This  objection  cannot  be  justified, 
because  it  contradicts  what  God  had  said,  ( ch .  3. 
IS.)  They  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice.  If  God  says, 
They  will,  does  it  become  Moses  to  say,  They  wil\ 
not ?  Surely,  he  means,  “Perhaps,  they  will  not  at 
first,’’  or,  “  Some  of  them  will  not.”  If  there  should 
be  some  gainsayers  among  them  who  would  ques¬ 
tion  his  commission,  how  should  he  deal  with  them? 
And  what  course  should  he  take  to  convince  them? 
He  remembered  how  they  had  once  rejected  him, 
and  feared  it  would  be  so  again.  Note,  1.  Present 
discouragements  often  arise  from  former  disappoint¬ 
ments.  2.  Wise  and  good  men  have  sometimes  a 
worse  opinion  of  people  than  they  deserve;  Moses 
said,  (t\  1.)  They  will  not  believe  me;  and  yet  he 
was  happily  mistaken,  for  it  is  said,  (v.  31.)  The 
people  believed;  but  then  the  signs  which  God  ap¬ 
pointed  in  answer  to  this  objection,  were  first 
wrought  in  their  sight. 

II.  God  empowers  him  to  work  miracles,  directs 
him  to  three  particularly,  two  of  which  were  now 
immediately  wrought  for  his  own  satisfaction. 
Note,  True  miracles  are  the  most  convincing  exter¬ 
nal  proofs  of  a  divine  mission  attested  by  them. 
Therefore  our  Saviour  often  appealed  to  his  works, 
as  John  5.  36.  and  Nicodemus  owns  himself  convinc¬ 
ed  by  them,  John  3.  2.  And  here  Moses,  having  a 
special  commission  given  him  as  a  judge  and  law¬ 
giver  to  Israel,  has  this  seal  affixed  to  his  commis¬ 
sion,  and  comes  supported  by  these  credentials. 

1.  The  rod  in  his  hand  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
miracle,  a  double  miracle:  it  is  but  thrown  out  of  his 

;  hand  and  it  becomes  a  serpent,  he  resumes  it  and  it 
becomes  a  rod  again,  v.  2.  .  4.  Now,  (1.)  Here  was 
a  di\  ine  power  manifested  in  the  change  itself,  that 
a  dry  stick  should  be  turned  into  a  living  serpent,  a 
lively  one,  so  formidable  a  one,  that  Moses  himself, 
on  whom,  it  should  seem,  it  turned  in  some  threat¬ 
ening  manner,  Jed  from  before  it,  though  we  may 
suppose,  in  that  desert,  serpents  were  no  strange 
things  to  him;  but  what  was  produced  miraculously, 
was  always  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  kind,  as  the 
water  turned  to  wine:  and  then,  that  this  living  ser¬ 
pent  should  be  turned  into  a  dry  stick  again,  this 
was  the  Lord's  doing.  (2.)  Here  was  an  honour  put 
upon  Moses,  that  this  change  was  wrought,  upon 
his  throwing  it  down  and  taking  it  up,  without  any 
spell,  or  charm,  or  incantation :  his  being  empower¬ 
ed  thus  to  act  under  God,  out  of  the  common  course 
of  nature  and  providence,  was  a  demonstration  of  his 
authority,  under  God,  to  settle  a  new  dispensation 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
the  God  oi  truth  would  delegate  such  a  power  as 
!  this  to  an  impostor.  (3. )  There  was  a  significancv 
in  the  miracle  itself;  Pharaoh  had  turned  the  rod  of 
Israel  into  a  serpent,  representing  them  as  danger- 
i  ous,  (ch.  1.  10.)  causing  their  belly  to  cleave  to  the 
dust,  and  seeking  their  ruin;  but  now  they  should 
be  turned  into  a  red  again:  or  thus,  Pharaoh  had 
turned  the  rod  of  government  into  the  serpent  of  op¬ 
pression,  from  which  Moses  had  himself  fled  into 
Midian;  but  by  the  agency  of  Moses  the  scene  was 
altered  again.  (4.)  There  was  a  dii-ect  tendency  in 
it  to  convince  the  children  of  Israel  that  Moses  was 
indeed  sent  of  God  to  do  what  he  did,  v.  5.  Mira- 
vieswere  for  signs  to  them  that  believed  not,  1  Cor. 

2,  His  hand  itself  is  next  made  the  subject  of  a 
miracle;  he  puts  it  once  into  his  besom,  and  takes  it 
out  leprous;  he  puts  it  again  into  the  same  place, 
and  takes  it  out  well,  v.  6,  7.  This  signified,  (1.) 

1  hat  Moses,  by  the  power  of  God,  should  bring 

:  sore  diseases  upon  Egypt,  and  that,  at  his  prayer. 

:  they  should  be  removed.  (2.)  That  w  hereas  the 
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Israelites  in  Egypt  were  become  leprous,  polluted 
by  sin,  and  almost  consumed  by  oppression,  (a  leper 
is  as  one  dead,  Numb.  12.  12.)  by  being  taken  into 
the  bosom  of  Moses,  they  should  be  cleansed  and 
cured,  and  all  their  grievances  redressed.  (3.) 
That  Moses  was  not  to  work  miracles  by  his  own 
power,  nor  for  his  own  praise,  but  by  the  powei;  of 
Clod,  and  for  his  glory;  the  leprous  hand  of  Moses 
does  for  ever  exclude  boasting.  Now  it  was  suppos¬ 
ed  that  if  the  former  sign  did  not  convince,  this  lat¬ 
ter  would.  Note,  God  is  willing  more  abundantly 
to  show  the  truth  of  his  word,  and  is  not  sparing  in 
his  proofs;  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  corroborate  the  evidence. 

3.  lie  is  directed,  when  he  should  come  to  Egypt, 
to  turn  some  of  the  water  of  the  river  into  blood,  v. 
9.  This  was  done,  at  first,  as  a  sign,  but  not  gaining 
due  credit  with  Pharaoh,  the  whole  river  was  after¬ 
ward  turned  into  blood,  and  then  it  became  a 
plague.  He  is  ordered  to  work  tliis  miracle,  in 
case  they  would  not  be  convinced  by  the  other  two. 
Note,  Unbelief  shall  be  left  inexcusable,  and  con¬ 
victed  of  a  wilful  obstinacy.  As  to  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael,  God  had  said,  (ch.  3.  18.)  They  shall  hearken; 
yet  he  appoints  these  miracles  to  be  wrought  for 
their  conviction,  for  he  that  has  ordained  the  end, 
has  ordained  the  means. 

10.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  O 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  hereto¬ 
fore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy 
servant:  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a 
slow  tongue.  1 1.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth  ?  Or 
who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  see¬ 
ing,  or  the  blind  ?  Have  not  I  the  Lord  ! 

1 2.  Now  therefore  go,  and  1  will  be  with  thy 
mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say. 

13.  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray 
thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt 
send.  14.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Moses ;  and  he  said,  Is  not 
Aaron  the  Levitc  thy  brother?  I  know  that 
he  can  speak  well.  And  also,  behold,  he 
cometh  forth  to  meet  thee  ;  and  when  he 
sceth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart.  15. 
And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and  put 
words  in  his  mouth  :  and  I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth,  and  with  his  mouth,  and  will  teach 
ypu  what  ye  shall  do.  1G.  And  he  shall  be 
thy  spokesman  unto  the  people :  and  he 
shall  be,  even  he  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of 
a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead 
of  God.  17.  And  thou  shalt  take  this  rod 
in  thine  hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt  do 
signs. 

Moses  still  continues  backward  to  the  service  God 
lmd  designed  him  for,  even  to  a  fault;  for  now  we 
can  no  longer  impute  it  to  his  humility  and  modesty, 
but  must  own  that  there  was  too  much  of  coward¬ 
ice,  slothfulness,  and  unbelief,  in  it.  Observe  here, 

I.  How  Moses  endeavours  to  excuse  himself 
from  the  work. 

1.  He  pleads  that  he  was  no  good  spokesman;  [v. 
10.)  0  my  lord.'  I  am  not  eloquent;  he  was  a  great 
philosopher,  statesman,  and  divine,  and  yet  no  ora¬ 
tor;  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  great  thought,  and  solid 
judgment,  but  had  not  a  voluble  tongue,  or  ready 
-.tterance,  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  unfit  to 


speak  before  great  men  aboutpgreat  affairs,  and  in 
danger  of  being  run  down  by  the  Egyptians.  Ob¬ 
serve,  (1.)  We  must  not  judge  of  men  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  and  fluency  of  their  discourse;  Moses  was 
mighty  in  word,  (Acts  7.  22.)  and  yet  not  eloquent: 
what  fie  said,  was  strong  and  nervous,  and  to  the 
purpose,  and  distilled  as  the  dew,  (Dent.  32.  2.) 
though  he  did  not  deliver  himself  with  that  readi¬ 
ness,  ease,  and  elegance,  that  some  do,  who  have  not 
the  tenth  part  of  his  sense;  St.  Paul’s  speech  was 
contemptible,  2  Cor.  10.  10.  A  great  deal  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  true  worth  is  concealed  by  a  slow  tongue. 
(2.)  God  is  pleased  sometimes  to  make  choice  of 
those  as  his  messengers,  who  have  least  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  art  or  nature,  that  his  grace  in  them 
may  appear  the  more  glorious;  Christ’s  disciples 
were  no  orators,  till  the  spirit  made  them  such. 

2.  When  the  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  all  his  ex¬ 
cuses  were  answered,  lie  begged  that  God  would 
send  some  one  else  on  this  errand,  and  leave  him  to 
keep  sheep  in  Midian;  ( v .  13.)  “Send  by  any  hand 
but  mine;  thou  canst  certainly  find  one  much  more 
fit.”  Note,  An  unwilling  mind  will  take  up  with  a 
sorry  excuse  rather  than  none,  and  is  willing  to  de¬ 
volve  those  services  upon  others,  that  have  any 
thing  of  difficulty  or  danger  in  them. 

II.  How  God  condescends  to  answer  all  his  ex¬ 
cuses:  though  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  him,  (y.  14.)  yet  he  continued  to  reason  with 
him,  till  he  had  overcome  him.  Note,  1.  Even 
self-diffidence,  when  it  grows  into  an  extreme, 
when  it  either  hinders  us  from  duty,  or  clogs  us  in 
duty,  or  discourages  our  dependence  upon  the  grace 
of  God,  is  -very  displeasing  to  him.  God  justly  re¬ 
sents  our  backwardness  to  serve  him,  and  has  rea¬ 
son  to  take  it  ill;  for  he  is  such  a  benefactor  as  is  be¬ 
forehand  with  us,  and  such  a  He  warder  as  will  not 
be  behindhand  with  us.  2.  God  is  justly  displeased 
with  those  whom  yet  he  does  not  reject:  he  vouch¬ 
safes  to  reason  the  case  even  with  his  froward 
children,  and  overcomes  them,  as  he  did  Moses 
here,  with  grace  and  kindness. 

(1.)  To  balance  the  weakness  of  Moses,  he  here 
reminds  him  of  his  own  power,  v.  11.  [1.]  His 

power  in  that,  concerning  which  Moses  made  the 
objection,  Who  has  made  man’s  mouth?  Have  not  1 
the  Lord?  Moses  knew  that  God  made  man,  but 
he  must  be  reminded  now,  that  God  made  man’s 
mouth.  An  eye  to  God  as  Creator  would  help  us  over 
a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  our  duty,  Ps.  124.  8.  God,  as  the  Author  of  na¬ 
ture,  has  given  us  the  power  and  faculty  of  speak¬ 
ing;  and  from  him  as  the  fountain  of  gifts  and  gra¬ 
ces,  comes  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  the  mouth 
and  wisdom,  (Luke  21.  15. )  the  tongue  of  the  learn¬ 
ed:  (Isa.  50.  4.)  he  pours  grace  into  the  lips,  Ps.  45. 
2.  [2.i  His  power  in  general  over  the  ether  facul¬ 

ties,  Who  but  God  makes  the  dumb  and  the  deaf, 
the  seeing  and  the  blind?  First,  The  perfections  of 
our  faculties  are  his  work,  he  makes  the  seeing:  he 
formed  the  eye,  (Ps.  94.  H)  he  opens  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  Luke  24.  45.  Se¬ 
condly,  Their  imperfections  are  from  him  too;  he 
makes  the  dumb,  and  deaf  and  blind.  Is  there 
any  evil  of  this  kind,  and  the  Lord  has  not  dene  it? 
No  doubt,  he  has,  and  always  in  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  and  for  his  own  glory,  John  9.  3. 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  wei  e  made  deaf  and 
blind  spiritually,  as  Isa.  6.  9,  10.  But  God  knew 
how  to  manage  them,  and  get  himself  honour  upon 

them.  . 

(2.)  To  encourage  him  in  this  great  undertaking, 
he  repeats  the  promise  of  his  pre  sence,  not  only  in 
general,  I  will  be  with  thee,  ( ch .  3.  12.)  but  in  par¬ 
ticular,  **  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth ;  so  that  the  im 
perfection  in  thy  speech  shall  be  no  pi  ejudice  to  thr 
I  message.”  It  does  not  appear  that  God  did  imm' 
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diately  re rrurve  th'  i^irmity,  whatever  it  was;  but 
lii  i||i|  Hint  which  wan  equivalent,  he.  taught  him 
what  to  nay,  tuirl  thru  let  the  matter  recommend 
it. null';  il  nth(  in  spake  more  gracefully,  none  spake 
iikiii  powerfully.  Note,  'I  nose  whom  God  em¬ 
ploys  to  sri  U  for  him,  ought  to  depend  upon  him 
tor  mi, 1 1  in  Hons,  and  it  shall  hr  given  them  what  they 
ahull  ii/irak,  Matt.  10.  Id, 

(  I. )  lb  joins  Aaron  in  commission  with  him;  he 
promisi  s  that  Aaron  should  meet  him  opportunely, 
and  that  lie  would  he  glad  to  see  him,  they  having 
not.  seen  one  another,  (it  is  likely,)  for  many  years, 
ri  14  I  le  directs  him  to  mak e.  use  ol  Aaron  sis  his 
a/iokrainun,  v.  Id.  God  might  have  laid  Moses 
wholly  aside,  tor  hr;  bat  kwardnesft  to  be  employed; 
but  he  1  ousidi  red  his  frame,  and  ordered  him  an  as¬ 
sistant.  Observe,  |  I.  ]  That  t  wo  are  better  than  one, 
Ki  1  I.  4.  ■>.  <  hid  will  have  his  two  witnesses,  (Rev. 

I  1  ;t, )  that  out  of  their  months  every  word  may  be 
established.  [_p.  ]  Aaron  was  the  brother  of  Moses, 
divine  wisdom  so  ordering  it,  that  their  natural  af- 
|i  1  lion  one  to  another  might  strengthen  their  union 
in  the  joint  execution  of  their  commission.  Christ 
sent  his  tils'  tples  two  and  two,  and  some  of  the 
1  oitples  were  brothers.  I  I  Aaron  was  the  elder 
brother,  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  be  employed  un¬ 
der  Moses  in  this  all  air,  because  God  would  have  it 
so.  |  4-.  |  Aaron  could  speak  well,  and  yet  was  far 
jnlerlnr  to  Moses  in  wisdom.  God  dispenses  his 
gifts  variously  to  the  children  of  men,  that  we  may 
See  our  need  one  of  another,  and  each  may  contri¬ 
bute  something  to  the  good  of  the  body,  I  Cor.  12. 
71.  The  tongue  of  Aaron,  with  the  head  and  heart 
of  Moses,  would  make  one  completely  fit.  for  this 
embassy.  |  ,'i.  |  God  promises,  /  will  he  with  thy 
mouth,  mul  with  h in  mouth.  Even  Aaron  that 
could  speak  well,  yet  could  not  speak  to  putpose, 
unless <  hid  was  with  his  mouth ;  without  the  constant 
aidant  divine  grai  r,  the  best  gifts  will  fail. 

(I  )  lie  bids  him  take  the  rod  with  him  in  his 
hand,  (e  17.)  to  intimate  that  lie  must  bring  about 
liis  nutlet  taking,  rather  by  acting  than  by  speaking; 
the  signs  lie  should  work  with  this  rod,  might 
abundantly  supply  the  want  of  eloquence;  onemira- 
i  l<  would  do  him  better  sen  ice  than  all  the  rhetoric 
in  the  world.  V 'ale  thin  rod;  the  rod  he  carried  as 
a  shepherd,  that  he  might  not  be  ashamed  of  that 
me, in  condition  out  ol  wiiii  It  God  called  him.  This 
rod  must  be  his  stair  of  authority,  and  must  be  to  him 
instead  both  of  sword  and  sceptre. 

I«.  Aiul  Moses  wrnl,  and  relumed  to 
Jolliro  lu:i  In  liter  in-law,  and  said  unto  him , 
I  ,ol  nto  (go,  I  pray  tliee,  and  return  unto  my 
hi'i'lliton  wltit  li  air  in  Egypt,  and  see 
wholl tot  limy  lie  yol.  alive.  Anti  Jethro  said 
|o  IMoses,  ( Jo  in  peace.  1 1).  And  the  Lord 
said  tinlo  Moses  in  Midian,  do,  return  into 
Egypl  :  lot  all  the  men  are  dead  which 
sou,", hi  (hy  life.  '20.  And  Moses  took  his 
wife  and  his  sons,  and  set  them  upon  an 
ass,  and  lit'  relumed  In  (lie  land  of  Egypt. 
\  nd  Moses  look  the  rod  of  dod  in  his  hand. 
M.  \ud  the  I  lOitn  said  unto  Moses,  When 
thou  goosl  fo  return  into  Egypl,  see  that 
llunt  do  all  (hose  wonders  before  Pharaoh 
which  I  have  put  in  fhine  hand:  hut  I  will 
harden  his  heart,  thill  he  shall  not  lei  (he 
it'ople  go.  ’2.  \nd  fhou  shall  say  unto 
Numioh.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is 
my  sou,  ,  nn  first-born:  *2;t.  And  I  say 
uiilo  | he  1  «'l  m\  son  go,  that  he  may  serve 


me:  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go, ’behold 
1  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first-born. 

Here, 

I.  Moses  obtains  leave  of  his  father-in-law  to  re¬ 
turn  into  Egypt,  v.  18.  His  father-in-law  had  been 
kind  to  him  when  he  was  a  stranger,  and  therefore 
lie  would  not  be  so  uncivil  as  to  leave  his  family, 
nor  so  unjust  as  to  leave  his  service,  without  giving 
hint  notice.  Note,  The  honour  of  being  admitted 
into  communion  with  God,  and  of  being  employed 
for  him,  does  not  discharge  us  from  the  duties  of  our 
relations  and  callings  in  this  world.  Moses  said 
nothing  to  his  father-in-law  (for  ought  that  ap¬ 
pears)  of  the  glorious  manifestation  of  God  to  him; 
such  favours  we  are  to  be  thankful  for  to  God,  but 
not  to  boast  of  before  men. 

II.  He  receives  from  God  further  encourage¬ 
ments  and  directions  in  ids  work.  After  God  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  bush  to  settle  a  correspon¬ 
dence,  it  should  seem,  he  often  spake  to  him,  as 
there  was  occasion,  with  less  overwhelming  so¬ 
lemnity:  and, 

1.  He  assures  Moses  that  the  coasts  were  clear: 
whatever  new  enemies  he  might  make  by  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  his  old  enemies  were  all  dead,  all  that 
nought  his  life,  v.  19.  Perhaps  some  secret  fear 
of  lulling  into  their  hands,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Moses’s  backwardness  to  go  to  Egypt,  though  he 
wtts  not  willing  to  own  it,  but  pleaded  un worthiness, 
insufficiency,  want  of  elocution,  &c.  Note,  God 
knows  all  the  temptations  his  people  lie  under,  and 
how  to  arm  them  against  their  secret  fears,  Ps. 
142.  3. 

2.  He  orders  him  to  do  the  miracles,  not  only  be¬ 
fore  the  elders  of  Israel,  but  before  Pharaoh,  v.  21. 
There  were  some  alive  perhaps  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  who  remembered  Moses  when  he  was 
the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  had  many  a  time 
called  him  a  fool  for  deserting  the  honours  of  that 
relation;  but  he  is  now  sent  back  to  court,  clad  with 
greater  powers  than  Pharaoh’s  daughter  could  have 
advanced  him  to,  so  that  it  might  appear  he  was  no 
loser  by  his  choice:  this  wonder-working  red  did 
more  adorn  the  hand  of  Moses,  tli  n  the  sceptre  ol 
Egypt  could  have  done.  Note,  Those  that  look 
with  contempt  upon  worldly  honours,  shall  be  re¬ 
compensed  with  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God, 
which  is  the  true  honour. 

3.  That  Pharaoh’s  obstinacy  might  be  no  surprise 
or  discouragement  to  him,  God  tells  him  before, 
that  he  would  harden  his  heart.  Pharaoh  had 
hardened  his  own  heart  against  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  oppressed  Israelites,  and  shut  up  the  bowels 
of  his  compassion  from  them;  and  now  God,  in  a 
way  of  righteous  judgment,  hardens  his  heart 
against  the  conviction  of  the  miracles,  and  the 
terror  of  the  plagues.  Note,  Ministers  must  ex¬ 
pect  with  many  to  labour  in  vain:  we  must  not 
think  it  strange,  if  we  meet  with  those  who  will  not 
he  wrought  upon  hy  tTic  strongest  arguments  and 
fairest  reasonings;  our  judgment  is  with  the  Lord. 

4.  Words  are  put  into  ftis  mouth  with  which  to 
address  Pharaoh,  v.  22,  23.  God  had  promised 
him.  (i>.  12.)  I  will  teach  thee  what  thou  shall  nay; 
and  here  he  docs  teach  him.  (1.)  He  must  deliver 
his  message  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord;  this  is  the  first  time  that  preface  is 
used  hy  any  man,  which  afterward  is  used  so  fre- 

•qurntly  hy  till  the  prophets:  whether  Pharaoh  will 
hear,  or  whether  he  will  forbear,  Moses  must  tell 
him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  (2.)  He  must  let  Pha¬ 
raoh  know  Israel’s  relation  to  God,  and  God’s  con¬ 
cern  for  Israel.  Is  Israel  a  servant,  is  he  a  home- 
horn  slave?  (Jer.  2.  14.)  No,  Israel  is  my  son, 
my  first-horn;  firecious  in  my  sight,  honourable, 
and  dear  to  me,  not  to  he  thus  insulted  r.d  abused 
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v3. )  He  mu  S';  demand  a  discharge  for  them.  “  Let 
my  son  go;  not  only  my  servant  whom  thou  hast  no 
right  to  detain,  but  my  son  whose  liberty  and  ho¬ 
nour  1  am  very  jealous  for.  It  is  my  son,  my  son 
that  serves  me,  and  therefore  must  be  spared,  must 
be  pleaded  for,”  Mai.  3.  1 7.  (4.)  He  must  threat¬ 

en  Pharaoh  with  the  death  of  the  first-born  of 
Egypt,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even 
thy  first  born.  As  men  deal  with  God’s  people,  let 
them  expect  so  to  be  themselves  dealt  with ;  with 
the  froward  he  will  wrestle. 

III.  Moses  addresses  himself  to  this  expedition; 
when  God  had  assured  him,  (v .  19.)  that  the  men 
were  dead  who  sought  his  lile,  immediately  it  fol¬ 
lows,  (v.  20. )  he  took  his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  set  out 
for  Egypt.  Note,  Though  corruption  may  object 
much  against  the  services  God  calls  us  to,  yet  grace 
will  get  the  upper  hand,  and  will  be  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision. 

24.  And  it  came  to  pass,  by  the  way  in 
tiie  inn,  that  the  Lord  met  him,  and  sought 
to  kill  him.  25.  Then  Zipporah  took  a 
sharp  stone,  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her 
son,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet,  and  said,  Surely 
a  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  me.  26.  So 
he  let  him  go  :  then  she  said,  A  bloody  hus¬ 
band  thou  art ,  because  of  the  circumcision. 
27.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  Go  into 
(he  wilderness  to  meet  Moses.  And  he 
went,  and  met  him  in  the  mtmnt  ol  God, 
and  kissed  him.  28.  And  Moses  told 
Aaron  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  who  had 
sent  him,  and  all  the  signs  which  he  had 
commanded  him.  29.  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  went,  and  gathered  together  all  the 
elders  of  the  children  of  Israel:  30.  And 
Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  31.  And  the 
people  believed :  and  when  they  heard  that 
the  Lord  had  visited  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  that  he  had  looked  upon  their  affliction, 
then  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped. 

Moses  is  here  going  to  Egypt,  and  we  are  told, 

I.  How  God  met  him  in  anger,  v.  24". .  26.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  passage  of  story;  much  has  been 
written  and  excellently  well  to  make  it  intelligible; 
we  will  try  to  make  it  improving.  Here  is, 

1.  The  sin  of  Moses,  which  was,  neglecting  to 
circumcise  his  son,  which  perhaps  was  the  effect 
of  his  being  unequally  yoked  with  a  Midianite, 
who  was  too  indulgent  of  her  child,  while  Moses 
was  too  indulgent  of  her.  Note,  (1.)  We  have 
need  to  watch  carefully  over  our  own  hearts,  lest 
fondness  for  any  relation  prevail  above  our  love  to 
God,  and  take  us  off  from  our  duty  to  him.  It  is 
charged  upon  Eli,  that  he  honoured  his  so?is  more 
than  God;  (1  Sam.  2.  29.)  and  see  Matt.  10.  37. 
(2. )  Even  good  men  are  apt  to  cool  in  their  zeal  for 
God  and  duty,  when  they  have  long  been  deprived 
of  the  society  of  the  faithful;  solitude  has  its  advan¬ 
tages,  but  they  seldom  balance  the  loss  of  Christian 
communion. 

2.  God’s  displeasure  against  him:  he  met  him, 
and  probably,  by  a  sword  in  an  angel’s  hand,  sought 

'  to  kill  him.  This  was  a  great  change;  very  lately, 
God  was  conversing  with  him,  and  lodging  a  trust 
in  him,  as  a  friend;  and  now  he  is  corning  forth 
against  him  as  an  enemy.  Note,  (1.)  Omissions  are 


sins,  and  must  come  into  judgment,  and  particularly 
the  contempt  and  neglect  of  the  seals  of  the  cove¬ 
nant;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  we  undervalue  the  promi¬ 
ses  of  the  covenant,  and  are  displeased  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  it.  He  that  has  made  a  bargain,  and  is 
not  willing  to  seal  and  ratify  it,  one  may  justly  sus¬ 
pect  neither  likes  it,  nor  designs  to  stand  to  it.  (2. ) 
God  takes  notice  of,  and  is  much  displeased  with, 
the  sins  of  his  own  people;  if  they  neglect  their 
duty,  let  them  expect  to  hear  of  it  by  their  con¬ 
sciences,  and  perhaps  to  feel  from  it  by  cross  provi¬ 
dences;  for  this  cause,  many  are  sick  and  weak,  as 
some  think  Moses  was  here. 

3.  The  speedy  performance  of  the  duty,  for  the 
neglect  of  which  God  had  now  a  controversy  with 
him.  His  son  must  be  circumcised;  lie  is  disabled 
to  do  it;  therefore,  in  this  case  of  necessity,  Zippo¬ 
rah  does  it,  whether  with  passionate  words,  express¬ 
ing  her  dislike  of  the  ordinance  itself,  or,  at  least, 
the  administration  of  it  to  so  young  a  child,  and  in  a 
journey  (as  to  me  it  seems;)  or,  with  proper  words, 
solemnly  expressing  the  espousal  of  the  child  to 
God  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  as  some  read 
it;  or  her  thankfulness  to  God  for  sparing  her  hus¬ 
band,  giving  him  a  new  life,  and  thereby  giving  her, 
as  it  were,  a  new  marriage  to  him,  upon  her  circum¬ 
cising  her  son,  as  others  read  it;  1  cannot  determine: 
but  we  learn,  (1.)  That  when  God  discovers  to  us 
what  is  amiss  in  our  lives,  we  must  give  all  dili¬ 
gence  to  amend  it  speedily,  and  particularly  return 
to  the  duties  we  have  neglected.  (2.)  The  putting 
away  of  our  sins  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
removal  of  God’s  judgments:  this  is  the  voice  of 
every  rod,  it  calls  us  to  return  to  him  that  smites  us, 

4.  The  release  of  Moses  thereupon;  so  he  let  him 
go;  the  distemper  went  off,  the  destroying  angel 
withdrew,  and  all  was  well:  only  Zipporah  cannot 
forget  the  fright  she  was  in,  but  will  unreasonably 
call  Moses  a  bloody  husband,  because  he  obliged 
her  to  circumcise  the  child;  and,  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  (it  is  probable,)  he  sent  them  back  to  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  that  they  might  not  create  him  any 
further  uneasiness.  Note,  ( 1 . )  When  we  return  to 
God  in  a  way  of  duty,  he  will  return  to  us  in  a  way 
of  mercy;  take  away  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will 
cease.  (2.)  We  must  resolve  to  bear  it  patiently, 
if  our  zeal  for  God  and  his  institutions  be  misinter¬ 
preted  and  discouraged  by  some  that  should  under¬ 
stand  themselves,  and  us,  and  their  duty  better,  as 
David’s  zeal  was  misinterpreted  by  Michal;  but  if 
this  be  to  be  vile,  if  this  be  to  be  bloody,  we  must 
be  yet  more  so.  (3.)  When  we  have  any  special 
service  to  do  for  God,  we  should  remove  that  as  far 
from  us  as  we  can,  which  is  likely  to  be  our  hindcr- 
ance;  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  follow 
thou  me. 

II.  How  Aaron  met  him  in  love,  v.  27,  28.  1. 

God  sent  Aaron  to  meet  him,  and  directed  him 
where  to  find  him,  in  the  wilderness,  that  lay  to¬ 
ward  Midian.  Note,  The  providence  of  God  is  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  comfortable  meeting  of  re¬ 
lations  and  friends.  2.  Aaron  made  so  much  haste/ 
in  obedience  to  his  God,  and  in  love  to  his  brother, 
that  he  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  the  place 
where  God  had  met  with  him.  3.  They  embraced 
one  another  with  mutual  endearments;  the  more 
they  saw  of  God’s  immediate  direction  in  bringing 
them  together,  the  more  pleasant  their  interview 
was:  they  kissed,  not  only  in  token  of  brotherly  af¬ 
fection,  and  in  remembrance  of  ancient  acquain¬ 
tance,  but  as  a  pledge  of  their  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  work  they  were  jointly  called  to.  4.  'loses 
informed  his  brother  of  the  commission  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  with  all  the  instructions  and  credentials  af¬ 
fixed  to  it,  v.  28.  Note,  What  y,  c  know  >  f  God, 
we  should  communicate  for  the  benefit  <  f  others; 
and  those  that  are  fellow-servants  to  God  in  the 
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same  work,  should  use  a  mutual  freedom-,  and  en¬ 
deavour  rightly  and  fully  to  understand  one  another. 

III.  How  the  elders  of  Israel  met  him  in  faith  and 
obedience:  when  Moses  and  Aaron  first  opened 
their  commission  in  Egypt,  said  what  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  say,  and,  to  confirm  that,  did  what  they 
were  ordered  to  do,  they  met  with  a  better  recep¬ 
tion  than  they  promised  themselves,  v.  29 . .  31.  1. 

The  Israelites  gave  credit  to  them;  the  peofile  be¬ 
lieved,  as  God  had  foretold,  ( ch .  3.  18.)  knowing 
that  no  man  could  do  those  works  that  they  did, 
unless  God  were  with  him.  They  gave  glory  to 
God,  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped; 
therein  expressing  not  only  their  humble  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God,  who  had  raised  them  up  and  sent  them 
a  deliverer,  but  also  their  cheerful  readiness  to  ob¬ 
serve  orders,  and  pursue  the  methods  of  their  de¬ 
liverance. 

CHAP.  V. 

Moses  and  Aaron  are  here  dealing  with  Pharaoh,  to  get 
leave  of  him  to  go  worship  in  the  wilderness.  I.  They 
demand  leave  in  the  name  of  God,  (v.  1.)  and  he  an¬ 
swers  their  demand  with  a  defiance  of  God,  v.  2.  II. 
They  beg  leave  in  the  name  of  Israel,  (v.  3.)  and  he  an¬ 
swers  their  request  with  further  orders  to  oppress  Israel, 
v.  4.  .  9.  These  cruel  orders  were,  1.  Executed  by  the 
4  taskmasters,  v.  10..  14.  2.  Complained  of  to  Pharaoh, 

but  in  vain.  v.  15  .  .  19.  3.  Complained  of  by  the  people 
to  Moses,  (v.  20,  21.)  and  by  him  to  God,  v.  22,  23. 

1.  A  ND  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron 
_/ V  went  in,  and  told  Pharaoh,  Thus 
sailh  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  peo¬ 
ple  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me 
in  the  wilderness.  2.  And  Pharaoh  said, 
Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his 
voice  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  the 
Lord,  neither  will  1  let  Israel  go. 

Moses  and  Aaron,  having  delivered  their  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  with  whom  they  found 
good  acceptance,  are  now  to  deal  with  Pharaoh,  to 
whom  they  come  in  peril  of  their  lives;  Moses  par¬ 
ticularly,  who  perhaps  was  outlawed  for  killing  the 
Egyptian  forty  years  before,  so  that  if  any  of  the 
old  courtiers  should  happen  to  remember  that 
against  him  now,  it  might  have  cost  him  his  head; 
however,  the  message  itself  was  displeasing,  and 
touched  Pharaoh,  both  in  his  honour  and  in  his 
profit,  two  tender  points;  yet  these  faithful  ambas¬ 
sadors  boldly  deliver  their  errand,  whether  he  will 
hear,  or  whether  he  will  forbear. 

1.  Their  demand  is  piously  bold;  (v.  1.)  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  / leople  go. 
Moses,  in  treating  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  is  di¬ 
rected  to  call  God  the  God  of  their  father's;  but,  in 
treating  with  Pharaoh,  they  call  him  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  it  is  the  first  time  we  find  him  called  so 
in  scripture:  he  is  called  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
person,  (Gen.  33.  20.)  but  here  it  is  Israel,  the 
people.  They  are  just  beginning  to  be  formed  into 
a  people,  when  God  is  called  their  God.  Moses,  it 
is  likely,  was  directed  to  call  him  so,  at  least,  it 
might  be  inferred  from  ch.  4.  22,  Israel  is  my  son. 
In  this  great  name  they  deliver  their  message.  Let 
tr.y  profile  go.  (1.)  They  were  God’s  people,  and 
therefore  Pharaoh  ought  not  to  detain  them  in  bon¬ 
dage.  Note,  God  will  own  his  people,  though  ever 
so  poor  and  despicable,  and  will  find  a  time  „to  plead 
their  cause.  “The  Israelites  are  slaves  in  Egypt, 
out  they  are  mv  people,”  says  God,  “and  I  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  always  trampled  upon.”  See  Isa. 
52.  4,  5.  (2.)  He  expected  services  and  sacrifices 

from  them,  and  therefore  they  must  have  leave  to 
go  where  they  could  freely  exercise  their  religion, 
without  giving  offence  to,  or  receiving  offence  from, 


the  Egyptians.  Note,  God  delivers  his  people  out 
of  the  ii  nd  of  their  enemies,  that  they  may  serve 
him  cheerfully;  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  to  him; 
which  they  may  do,  while  they  have  his  favour  and 
presence,  even  in  a  wilderness,  a  dry  and  barren 
land. 

2.  Pharaoh’s  answer  is  impiously  bold;  (n.  2.) 
Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  /  Be¬ 
ing  summoned  to  surrender,  he  thus  hangs  out  the 
flag  of  defiance,  hectors  Moses  and  the  God  that 
sends  him,  and  peremptorily  refuses  to  let  Israel  go; 
he  will  not  treat  about  it,  nor  so  much  as  bear  the 
mention  of  it. 

Observe,  (1.)  How  scornfully  he  speaks  of  the 
God  of  Israel;  “  Who  is  Jehovah  ?  I  neither  know 
him,  nor  care  for  him;  neither  value  him,  nor  fear 
him:”  it  is  a  hard  name  that  he  never  heard  before, 
but  he  resolves  it  shall  be  no  bugbear  to  him.  Is¬ 
rael  was  now  a  despised  oppressed  people,  looked 
on  as  the  tail  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  character 
fhev  bore.  Pharaoh  makes  his  estimate  of  their 
God,  and  concludes  that  he  made  no  better  a  figure 
among  the  gods,  than  his  people  did  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  Note,  [1.]  Hardened  persecutors  are  more 
malicious  against  God  himself,  than  they  are  against 
his  people.  See  Isa.  37.  23.  [2.]  Ignorance  and 

contempt  of  God  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  wick¬ 
edness  that  is  in  the  world.  Men  know  not  the 
Lord,  or  have  very  low  and  mean  thoughts  of  him, 
and  therefore  they  obey  not  his  voice,  nor  will  let 
any  thing  go  for  him. 

(2.)  How  proudly  he  speaks  of  himself;  “  That  1 
should  obey  his'voice ;  I,  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  great 
people,  obey  the  God  of  Israel,  a  poor  enslaved 
people?  Shall  I,  that  rule  the  Israel  of  God,  obey 
the  God  of  Israel?  No,  it  is  below  me,  I  scorn  to 
answer  his  summons.”  Note,  They  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  pride,  that  are  the  children  of  disobedience. 
Job  41.  34.  Eph.  5.  6.  Proud  men  think  them¬ 
selves  too  good  to  stoop  even  to  God  himself,  and 
would  not  be  under  control,  Jer.  43.  2.  Here  is  the 
core  of  the  control  ersy,  God  must  rale,  but  man 
will  not  be  ruled:  “  I  will  have  my  will  done;”  says 
God;  “  But  I  will  do  my  own  will,”  says  the  sinner. 

(3.)  How  resolutely  he  denies  the  demand,  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  let  Israel  go.  Note,  Of  all  sinners  none 
are  so  obstinate,  nor  so  hardly  persuaded  to  leave 
their  sin,  as  persecutors  are. 

3.  And  they  said,  The  God  of  the  He¬ 
brews  hath  met  with  us :  let  us  go,  we  pray 
thee,  three  days’ journey  into  the  desert,  and 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  lest  he 
fall  upon  us  with  pestilence,  or  with  the 
sword.  4.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  un¬ 
to  them,  W  herefore  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works?  Get 
you  unto  your  burdens.  5.  And  Pharaoh 
said,  Behold,  the  people  of  the  land  now  art 
many,  and  you  make  them  rest  from  theii 
burdens.  6.  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the 
same  day  the  task-masters  of  the  people 
and  their  officers,  saying,  7.  Ye  shall  no 
more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick, 
as  heretofore  :  let  them  go  and  gather  straw 
for  themselves.  8.  And  the  tale  of  the 
bricks,  which  they  did  make  heretofore,  you 
shall  lay  upon  them;  you  shall  not  diminish 
ought  thereof:  for  they  he  idle  ;  therefore 
they  cry  saying  Let  us  go  and  sac  fifice  to 
our  Got  9.  Let  there  more  won  be  laid 
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upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour  there¬ 
in  ;  and  let.  them  not  regard  vain  words. 

Finding  that  Pharaoh  had  no  veneration  at  all 
for  <.od,  Moses  and  Aaron  next  try  whether  he 
had  any  compassion  for  Israel,  arid  become  humble 
unitors  to  him  for  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice,  but  in 
vain. 

1.  '1  heir  request  is  very  humble  and  modest,  v. 

"5.  They  make  no  complaint  of  the  rigour  they 
were  ruled  with;  they  plead  that  the  journey  they 
designed,  was  not  a  project  formed  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  that,  their  find  had  met.  with  them,  and 
called  them  to  it;  they  beg  with  all  submission,  We 
firay  thee;  the  poor  usetn  entreaties;  though  God 
may  summon  princes  that  oppress,  it  becomes  us 
to  beseeeh  and. make  supplication  to  them.  What 
t  hey  ask  is  very  reasonable,  only  for  a  short,  vaca¬ 
tion,  while  they  went  three,  days’  journey  into  the 
desert,  and  that  on  a  good  errand,  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable;  “  iVr  will  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our 
Cod,  as  other  people,  do  to  their*#;”  and  ( lastly ) 
they  give  a  very  good  reason,  “Lest  if  wo  quite 
cast  ofl  his  worship,  he  fall  upon  us  with  one  judg¬ 
ment  or  other,  and  then  Pharaoh  will  lose,  his  vas¬ 
sals.” 

2.  Pharaoh’s  denial  of  their  request  is  vet -y  bar¬ 
barous  and  urirculoflablc,  v.  4 (1.)  His  sug¬ 
gestions  were  very  unreasonable;  [J.]  That  the 
people  were  idle,  and  that  therefore  they  talked  of 
going  to  sacrifice.  The  cities  they  built  for  Phara¬ 
oh,  and  the  other  fruit  of  their  labours,  were  wit¬ 
nesses  for  them,  that  they  were  not  idle;  yet.  he 
t hus  basely  misrepresents  them,  that  he  might  have 
a  pretence  to  increase  their  burthens.  [2.]  That 
Moses  and  Aaron  made  them  idle  with  vain  worth, 
v.  9  God’#  words  are  here  called  vain  words;  and 
those  that  called  t  hem  to  the  best  and  most  needful 
business,  are  accused  of  making  them  idle.  Note, 
The  malice  of  Satan  has  often  represented  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  worship  of  God  as  fit  employment  for  those 
only  that  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  the  business 
only  hf  the  idle,  whereas  indeed  it  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  duty  of  those  that  are  most  busy  in  the  world. 
(U.)  His  resolutions  hereupon  were  most  barbarous: 
f  l.  j  Mos'-a  and  Aaron  themselves  must  get  to  their 
burthens,  (v.  4.)  they  are  Israelites,  and,  however 
God  had  distinguished  them  from  the  rest,  Phara¬ 
oh  makes  no  difference,  they  must  share  in  the. 
common  slavery  of  their  nation.  Persecutors  have 
always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  putting  con¬ 
tempt  and  hardship  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
churches.  [2.]  The.  usual  tale  of  bricks  must  be 
exacted,  without  the.  usual  allowance  of  straw  to 
mix  with  the  clay,  or  to  burn  them  with ;  that  thus 
more  work  might  he  laid  upon  the  men,  which  if 
they  performed,  they  would  be  broken  with  la¬ 
bour;  and  if  not,  they  would  be  exposed  to  punish¬ 
ment. 

10.  And  the  (ask -masters  of  the  people, 
went,  out,  and  their  officers,  and  they  spake 
to  the  people,  saying,  Thus  sait.li  Pharaoh, 
I  will  not  give  you  straw.  11.  Go  ye,  pet 
yon  straw  where,  yon  ran  find  it  :  yet.  not. 
ought  of  your  work  shall  he  diminished. 
12.  So  the  people  were  scattered  abroad 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  gather 
stubble  instead  of  straw.  13.  And  the  task  - 
masters  hasted  them,  saying,  Fulfil  your 
works,  your  daily  tasks,  as  when  there  was 
straw.  Id.  Arid  the  officers  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  Pharaoh’s  task-masters  had 
set  over  them,  w'ere  beaten,  and  demanded, 

Vo  I,.  1. — 2  1 


Wherefore  have  ye  not  luihlico  ;ou  uisk 
in  making  brick,  both  yesterday  and  to-day, 
as  heretofore  ? 

Pharaoh's  orders  arc  here  put  in  execution;  straw 
is  denied,  and  yet  the  work  not  diminished.  1. 
The  Egyptian  taskmasters  were  very  severe.  Pha¬ 
raoh  having  deemed  unrighteous  decrees,  the  task¬ 
masters  were  ready  to  write  the  grievousness  that 
he  had  prescribed,  Isa.  10.  1.  Cruel  princes  will 
never  want  cruel  instruments  to  be  employed  under 
them,  who  will  justify  them  in  that  wliich  is  most 
unreasonable.  These  taskmasters  insisted  upon  the 
daily  tasks,  an  w/ien  there  wan  straw,  v.  13.  See 
what  need  we  have  to  pray  that  we  may  be  deliver¬ 
ed  from  unreasonable  and  wicked  men,  2  Thess.  3. 
2.  ’  The  enmity  of  the  serpent's  seed  against  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  is  such  as  breaks  through  all 
the  laws  of  reason,  honour,  humanity  and  common 
justice.  2.  The  people  hereby  were  dispersed 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  gather  stub¬ 
ble,  v.  12.  By  this  means  Pharaoh’s  unjust  and 
barbarous  usage  of  them  came  to  be  known  to  all 
the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  caused  them  to  he  pitied 
by  all  their  neighbours,  and  made  Pharaoh’s  gov¬ 
ernment  less  acceptable  even  to  his  own  subjects: 
good-will  is  never  got  by  persecution.  3.  The  Is- 
raelite-officers  were  used  with  particular  harshness, 
v.  14.  They  that  were  the  fathers  of  the  houses 
of  Israel  paid  dear  for  their  honour;  for  from  them 
immediately  the  service  was  exacted,  and  they 
were  beaten  when  it  was  not  performed.  See 
here,  (1.)  What  a  miserable  thing  slavery  is,  and 
what  reason  we  have  to  he  thankful  to  God  that  we 
are  a  free  people,  and  not  oppressed.  Liberty  and 
property  are  valuable  jewels  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  services  and  possessions  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
an  arbitrary  power.  (2.)  What  disappointments 
we  often  meet  with,  after  the  raising  of  our  expect¬ 
ations.  The  Israelites  were  now  lately  encouraged 
to  hope  for  enlargement;  but,  behold,  greater  dis¬ 
tresses.  This  teaches  us  always  to  rejoice  with 
trembling.  (3.)  What  strange  steps  God  some¬ 
times  takes  in  delivering  his  people;  he  often  brings 
them  to  the  utmost  straits,  then  when  he  is  just 
ready  to  appear  for  them.  The  lowest  ebbs  go  be¬ 
fore.  the  highest  tides;  and  very  cloudy  mornings 
commonly  introduce  the  fairest  days,  I)cut.  32.  36. 
God’s  time  to  help  is  when  things  arc  at  the  worst; 
and  Providence  verifies  the  paradox,  The  worse, 
the  better. 

15.  Tli('n  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  saying, 
Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  ser¬ 
vants?  10.  There  is  no  straw  given  nnto 
fliy  servants,  and  they  say  to  ns,  Make 
brick :  and, behold, thy  servants  are  beaten; 
but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people.  17. 
Hut  he  said,  Ye  arc  idle, yc  tire  idle;  there¬ 
fore  yo  say,  I  ,et  us  go  and  do  sacrifice  to  the 
Uokd.  IB.  Go  therefore  now  and  work; 
for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet. 
shall  yc  deliver  the  talc  of  bricks.  19.  And 
the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  see 
that  they  were  in  evil  case ,  after  it  was  said, 
Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks 
of  your  daily  task.  20.  And  they  met  Moses 
and  Aaron,  who  stood  in  the  way,  as  they 
crime  forth  from  Pharaoh;  21.  And  tiny 
said  unto  them,  The  Loan  look  upon  you, 
Hjid  judge ;  because  you  have  made  our  sa 
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vour  to  ho  abhorred  in  I  ho  oyosol  Pharaoh, 
and  in  tlio  eyes  of  his  servants,  to  put  a 
sword  in  their  hands  to  slay  us.  22.  And 
Moses  returned  unto  the  I  jonn,  and  said, 
Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  .so  evil  entreated 
this  people?  Why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent 
me?  23.  For  since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to 
speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath  done  evil  to 
this  people;  neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy 
people  at  all. 

It  was  a  great  strait  tlrnt  the  head  workmen  were 
in,  when  they  must  either  abuse  those  that  were 
under  them,  or  he  abused  by  those  that  were  over 
them;  yet,  it  should  seem,  rather  than  llu-y  would 
tyrannize,  they  would  be  tyrannized  over;  and  Ihey 
were  so.  In  this  evil  case,  (v.  19. )  observe, 

I.  1  low  justly  they  complained  to  Pharaoh;  they 
came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh ,  v.  15.  Whither 
should  they  go  with  a  remonstrance  of  their  griev¬ 
ances,  but  to  the  supreme  power,  which  is  ordain¬ 
ed  for  the  protection  of  the  injured?  As  bad  as 
Pharaoh  was,  his  oppressed  subjects  had  liberty  to 
complain  to  him;  there  was  no  law  against  petition¬ 
ing:  it  was  a  very  modest,  but  moving,  representa¬ 
tion  that  they  made  of  their  condition;  (v.  16.) 
Thy  servant 9  are  beaten ,  (severely  enough,  no 
doubt,  when  things  were  in  such  a  ferment,)  and 
yet,  the  fault  in  in  thine  own  fieofdc,  the  task-mas¬ 
ters,  who  deny  us  what  is  necessary  for  carrying 
on  our  work.  Note,  It  is  common  for  those  to  be 
most  rigorous  in  blaming  others,  who  are  most 
blame-worthy  themselves. 

But  what  did  they  get  by  this  complaint?  It  did 
but  make  bad  worse:  1.  Pharaoh  taunted  them;  (x\ 
17. )  when  they  were  almost  killed  with  working, 
he  told  them  they  were  idle:  they  underwent  the 
fatigue  of  industry,  and  yet  lay  under  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  slothfulness,  while  nothing  appeared  to 
ground  the  charge  upon  but  this,  that  they  said, 
Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice.  Note,  It  is  common  for 
the  best  actions  to  be  mentioned  under  the  worst 
names;  holy  diligence  in  the  best  business,  is  cen¬ 
sured  by  many  as  a  culpable  carelessness  in  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  world.  It  is  well  for  us,  that  men  are 
not  to  be  our  judges,  but  a  Clod  who  knows  what 
the  principles  are  on  which  we  act.  Those  that 
are  diligent  in  doing  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  will, 
with  God,  escape  the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant, 
though  with  men,  they  do  not.  2,  lie  bound  on 
their  burthens;  Go  now  and  work ,  v.  IK.  Note, 
Wickedness  procccdeth  from  the  wicked:  what 
can  be  expected  from  unrighteous  men,  but  more 
unrighteousness? 

II.  How  unjustly  they  complained  of  Moses  and 
Aaron;  (v.  21.)  The  Lord  took  ufion  you,  and 
judge.  This  was  not  fair;  Moses  and  Aaron  had 
given  sufficient .  evidence  of  their  hearty  good¬ 
will  to  the  liberties  of  Israel:  and  yet,  because 
things  succeed  not  immediately  so  ns ’they  hoped, 
they  are  reproached  as  accessories  to  their  slavery.' 
They  should  have  humbled  themselves  before  Clod] 
and  taken  to  themselves  the  shame  of  their  sin, 
which  turned  away  good  things  from  them;  but’ 
instead  of  that,  they  ily  in  the  face  of  their  best 
friends,  and  quarrel  with  the  instruments  of  their 
deliverance,  because  of  some  little  difficulties  and 
obstructions  they  met  with  in  effecting  it.  Note, 
Those  that  are  called  out  to  public  service  for  God 
and  their  generation,  must  expect  to  be  tried,  not 
only  by  the  malicious  threats  of  proud  enemies, 
but  by  the  unjust  and  unkind  censures  of  unthink¬ 
ing  friends,  who  judge  only  by  outward  appearance, 
and  look  but  a  little  way  before  them. 


Now  what  did  Moses  do  in  this  strait?  It  grieved 
him  to  the  heart,  that  the  event  did  not  answer,  but 
rather  contradict,  his  expectation;  and  their  up- 
braidings  were  very  cutting,  and  like  a  sword  in 
his  bones;  but, 

I.  lie  returned  to  the  Lord,  Cv.  22.)  to  acquaint 
him  with  it,  and  to  represent  the  case  to  him:  he 
knew  that  what  lie  had  said  and  done,  was  by  di¬ 
vine  direction;  and  therefore,  what  blame  is  laid 
upon  him  for  it,  lie  considers  as  reflecting  upon 
God,  and,  like  lle/.ekiah,  spreads  it  before  him  as 
interested  in  the  cause,  and  appeals  to  him.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  Jer.  20.  9.  Note,  When  we  find 

ourselves,  at  any  time,  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
in  the  way  of  our  duty,  we  ought  to  have  recourse 
to  God,  and  lay  open  our  case  before  him  by  faith¬ 
ful  and  fervent  prayer.  If  we  retreat,  let  us  re¬ 
treat  to  him,  and  no  further. 

lie  expostulated  with  him,  v.  22,  23.  He  knew 
not  how  to  reconcile  the  providence  with  the  pro¬ 
mise  and  the  commission  which  he  had  received. 
“Is  this  God’s  coming  down  to  deliver  Israel? 
Must  I,  who  hoped  to  be  a  blessing  to  them,  be¬ 
come  a  scourge  to  them?  By  this  attempt  to  get 
them  out  ol  the  pit,  they  are  but  sunk  the  deeper 
into  it.”  Now  he  asks,  (1.)  Where  fore  hunt  thou  ho 
evil  entreated  this  /icofile?  No*#,  [l.j  Kven  then 
when  God  is  coining  toward  his  people  in  ways  of 
mercy,  yet  sometimes  he  takes  such  methods  as 
that  they  may  think  themselves  but  ill-treated.  The 
instruments  ot  deliverance,  when  they  aim  to  help, 
are  lound  to  hinder,  and  that  becomes  a  trap,  which, 
it  was  hoped  would  have  been  for  their  welfare; 
God  Biillering  it  to  be  so,  that  we  may  learn  to  cease 
from  man,  arid  may  come  off  from  a  dependence 
upon  second  causes.  [  2.  ]  When  the  people  of  ( lod 
think  themselves  ill-treated,  they  should  go  to  God 
by  prayer,  and  plead  with  him,  and  that  is  the  way 
to  have  better  treatment  in  God’s  good  time.  Mo¬ 
ses  asks  further,  (2.)  Why  is  it.  thou  hast  sent  me? 
I  bus,  [t.]  1  Ie  complains  of  his  ill-success;  “Pha¬ 
raoh  has  done  evil  to  this  people,  and  not  one  step 
seems  to  be  taken  toward  their  deliverance.”  Note, 
It  cannot  but  sit  very  heavy  upon  the  spirits  of 
those  whom  God  employs  for  him,  to  see  that  their 
labour  does  no  good,  and  much  more,  to  see  that  it 
does  hurl,  eventually,  though  not  designedly.  It 
is  uneomlortuhle  to  a  good  minister,  to  perceive 
that  his  endeavours  for  men’s  conviction  and  con¬ 
version,  do  but  exasperate  their  corruptions,  con¬ 
firm  their  prejudices,  harden  their  hearts,  and  seal 
them  up  under  unbelief.  Phis  makes  them  go  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  as  the  prophet  Kzek. 
3.  14.  Or,  [2.]  He  inquires  what  was  further  to  be 
done;  Why  hast  thou  sent  me?  that  is,  “What 
other  method  shall  I  take  in  pursuance  of  my  com¬ 
mission?  Note,  Disappointments  in  our  work  must 
not  drive  us  from  our  God,  but  still  we  must  con¬ 
sider  why  we  are  sent. 
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Mach  a, la  there  was  to  bring  Moses  to  his  work,  anil  when 
inr  ico  was  broken,  some  difficulty  having  occurred  in 
carrying  it  on,  there  was  no  less  ado  to  put  him  forward 
nj  it.  Witness  this  chapter,  in  which,  1.  Cod  satisfies 
IMo.scs  hunsell  in  an  answer  to  his  complaints  in  the 
(lose  of  he  loregoing  chapter,  v.  I.  II.  He  gives  him 
niter  Instructions  than  had  vet  been  given  him,  what  to 
snv  to  the  children  of  Israel,  for  their  satisfaction,  v.  «.. 
H.  but  to  little  purpose,  v.  !).  III.  He  sends  him  again 
to  1  haraoh,  v.  !(),  II.  But  Moses  objects  against  that, 
1 v ' 1 1  1  upon  which  a  very  strict  charge  is  given  to  him 
amt  his  brother,  to  execute  their  commission  with  vigour, 
Li  !■','•  ',m'  i!l  nn  abstract  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribes  ol  Keuben  and  Simeon,  to  introduce  that  of  l.evi 
mill  the  pedigree  of  Moses  and  Aaron  might,  be  cleared- 
(y-  11,  26.)  and  then  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  retu/ 
til  ion  ol  so  much  of  the  preceding  story,  as  was  no> 
cessary  to  make  way  for  the  following  chapter. 
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l.  PTMIEN  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
I  Now  shall  thou  see  what  1  will  do  to 
Pharaoh :  tor  with  a  strong  hand  shall  he 
let  them  go,  and  with  a  strong  hand  shall 
he  drive  them  out  ot  his  land.  2.  And  Clod 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  1  am 
the  Lord  :  3.  And  1  appeared  unto  Abra¬ 

ham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
name  of  God  Almighty  ;  but  by  my  name 
JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them. 
4.  And  I  have  also  established  mv  cove¬ 
nant  with  them,  to  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  where¬ 
in  they  were  strangers.  5. '  And  1  have 
also  heard  the  groaning  of  the  children  ol 
Israel,  whom  the  Egyptians  keep  in  bon¬ 
dage;  and  1  have  remembered  my  cove¬ 
nant.  6.  Wherefore  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  I  am  the  Lord,  and  1  will  bring  you 
out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  ot  their  bon¬ 
dage  ;  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretch- 
ed-out  arm,  and  with  great  judgments:  7. 
And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and 
I  will  be  to  you  a  God :  and  ye  shall  know 
that  1  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  bring- 
eth  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  ot  the 
Egyptians.  8.  And  I  will  bring  you  in  unto 
the  land,  concerning  the  which  t  did  swear 
to  give  it  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  .la- 
cob  ;  and  I  will  give  it  you  for  an  heritage : 
l  am  the  Lord.  9.  And  Moses  spake  so  unto 
the  children  of  Israel :  but  they  hearkened 
not  unto  Moses,  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
for  cruel  bondage. 

Here,  . 

I.  God  silences  Moses’s  complaints  with  the  as- 
iurance  of  success  in  this  negotiation,  repeating  the 
promise  made  him,  (ch.  3.  20.)  Sifter  that,  he  wi l! 
let  you  go.  Then  when  Moses  was  at  his  wit  s  end, 
wishing  he  had  staid  in  Midinn,  rather  than  have 
come  to  Egypt  to  make  bad  worse,  when  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  Then  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  for  the  quieting  of  his  mind,  “JVow  shalt 
thou  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh ;  (v.  1.)  now 
that  the  affair  is  come  to  a  crisis,  things  are  as  bad 
as  they  can  be.  Pharaoh  is  in  the  height  of  pride, 
and  Israel  in  the  depth  of  misery;  now  is  my  time 
to  appear.”  SeePs.  12.  5,  JVow  will  I  arise  Note, 
Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity  of  helping 
and  saving.  Moses  had  been  ex/iectinff  what  God 
would  do:  but  now  he  shall  see  what  he  will  do, 
shall  see  his  day  at  length,  Job.  24.  1.  Moses  had 
been  trying  what  he  could  do;  and  could  effect  no¬ 
thing.  “Well,”  says  God,  now  thou  shalt  see 
what  I  will  do;  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  this  proud 
man,”  Job  40.  12,  13.  Note,  Then  the  deliverance 
of  God’s  church  will  be  accomplished,  when  l  rod 
takes  the  work  into  his  own  hands.  With  a  strong 
hand,  that  is,  being  forced  to  it  by  a  strong  hand, 
he  shall  let  them  go.  Note,  As  some  are  brought 
to  their  duty  by  the  Strong  hand  of  God  s  grace, 
who  are  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power;  so 
others  by  the  strong  hand  of  Ins  justice,  hi  caking 

those  that  would  not  bend. 

II.  He  gives  him  further  instructions,  that  both 
I  c  and  the  people  of  Israel  might  be  encouraged 


to  hope  for  a  glorious  issue  of  this  affair.  Take 
comfort, 

1.  Prom  God’s  name  Jehovah,  v,  2.  3.  lie  be¬ 
gins  with  this,  l  am  Jehovah,  the  same  with  I  am 
that  lam.  The  fountain  of  being,  and  blessedness, 
and  infinite  perfection.  The  patriarchs  knew  his 
name,  but  they  did  not  know  him  in  this  matter  by 
that  which  this  name  signifies.  God  would  now  be 
known  by  his  name  Jehovah,  that  is,  (1.)  A  God 
performing  what  he  had  promised,  and  so  inspiring 
confidence  in  his  promises.  (2.)  A  God  perfecting 
what  he  had  begun,  and  finishing  his  own  work. 
In  the  history  ot  the  creation,  God  is  never  called 
Jehovah,  till  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finish¬ 
ed,  Gen.  2.  4.  When  the  salvation  of  the  saints  is 
completed  in  eternal  life,  then  he  will  be  known  by 
his  name  Jehovah;  (Rev.  22.  13.)  in  the  mean  time 
they  shall  find  him  for  their  strength  and  support, 
PJ-shuddai,  a  Clod  all-sufficient,  a  God  unit  is 
enough,  and  will  be  so,  Mic,  7.  20. 

2.  From  his  covenant;  (v.  4.)  I  have  established 
my  covenant.  Note,  the  covenants  God  makes,  he 
establishes;  they  are  made  as  firm  as  the  power 
and  truth  of  God  can  make  them.  We  may  ven¬ 
ture  our  all  upon  this  bottom. 

3.  Prom  his  compassions;  (v.  5.  )I have  heard  the 
groaning  of  the  children  of  Israel;  he  means  their 
groaning  on  occasion  of  the  late  hardships  put  upon 
them.  Note,  God  takes  notice  of  the  increase  of 
his  people’s  calamities,  and  observes  how  their  cno- 
mies  grow  upon  them. 

4.  From  his  present  resolutions,  v.  6,  8.  Here  is 
line  upon  line  to  assure  them  that  they  shall  be 
brought  triumphantly  out  of  Egypt,  ( v .  6.)  and 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan; 
(t».  8.)  I  will  bring  you  out.  I  will  rid  you.  I  will 
redeem  you.  I  null  bring  you  into  the  bind  oj  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  I  will  give  it  you.  Let  man  take  the 
shame  of  his  unbelief  which  needs  such  repetitions, 
and  let  God  have  the  glory  of  his  condescending 
grace  which  gives  us  such  repeated  assurances  for 
our  satisfaction. 

5.  From  his  gracious  intentions  in  all  these,  which 

were  great,  and  becoming  him,  v.  7.  (1.)  He  in¬ 

tended  their  happiness;  /  will  take  you  to  me  for  a 
feo/ile,  a  peculiar  people,  and  1  will  be  to  you  a 
God;  more  than  this  we  need  not  ask,  we.  cannot 
have,  to  make  us  happy.  (2.)  He.  intended  his 
own  glory  ;  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 
God  will  attain  his  own  ends,  nor  jjliall  we  come 
short  of  them,  if  we  make  them  our  chief  end  too. 
Now;  one  would  think,  these  good  words  and  com¬ 
fortable  words,  should  have  revived  the  drooping 
Israelites,  and  made  them  to  forget  their  misery; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  their  miseries  made  them  re¬ 
gardless  of  God’s  promises;  (v.  9.)  they  hearkened 
not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  sfiirit.  That  is,  [1.] 
They  were  so  taken  up  with  their  troubles,  that 
they  did  not  heed  him.  [2.]  They  were  so  cast 
down  with  their  late  disappointment,  that  they  did 
not  believe  him.  And,  [3.J  I  hey  had  such  a  dread 
of  Pharaoh’s  power  and  wrath,  that  they  durst  not 
themselves  move  in  the  least  toward  their  deliver¬ 
ance.  Note,  First,  Disconsolate  spirits  often  put 
from  them  the  comforts  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
stand  in  their  own  light.  See  Isa.  28.  12.  Second¬ 
ly,  Strong  passions  oppose  strong  consolations.  y 
indulging  ourselves  in  discontent  and  frctinlncss,  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  comfort  we  might  have 
both  from  God’s  word  and  from  lus  providence, 
and  must  thank  ourselves  if  we  go  comfortless. 

10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  H.  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  that  he  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  out  of  his  land.  12.  And  Moses 
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spake  before  the  Lord,  saying,  Behold,  the 
children  of  Israel  have  not  hearkened  unto 
me  ;  how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me,  who 
am  of  uncircumcised  lips  ?  1 3.  And  the 

Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
and  gave  them  a  charge  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

Here, 

1.  God  sends  Moses  the  second  time  to  Pharaoh, 
(t\  11.)  upon  the  same  errand  as  before,  to  com¬ 
mand  him  at  his  peril,  that  he  let  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  go.  Note,  God  repeats  his  precepts,  before 
he  begins  his  punishments.  Those  that  have  often 
been  called  in  vain  to  leave  their  sins,  yet  must  be 
called  again  and  again,  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  Ezek.  3.  1 1.  God  is 
said  to  hem  sinners  by  his  prophets,  (Hos.  6.5.) 
which  denotes  the  repetition  of  the  strokes;  Now 
often  would  I  have  gathered  you! 

2.  Moses  makes  objections,  as  one  discouraged, 
and  willing  to  give  up  the  cause;  (v.  12.)  He 
pleads,  (1.)  The  unlikelihood  of  Pharaoh’s  hearing; 
“  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not  hearkened 
unto  me,  they  give  no  "heed,  no  credit  to  what  I 
have  said;  how  then  can  I  expect  that  Pharaoh 
should  hear  me?  If  the  anguish  of  their  spirit 
makes  them  deaf  to  that  which  would  compose  and 
comfort  them,  much  more  will  the  anger  of  his  spi¬ 
rit,  his  pride  and  insolence,  make  him  deaf  to  that 
which  will  but  exasperate  and  provoke  him.  ”  If 
God’s  professing  people  hear  not  his  messengers, 
how  can  it  be  thought  that  his  professed  enemy 
should?  Note,  The  frowardness  and  untractable- 
ness  of  those  that  are  called  Christians,  greatly  dis¬ 
courage  ministers,  and  make  them  ready  to  despair 
of  success,  in  dealing  with  those  that  are  atheistical 
and  profane.  W e  would  be  instrumental  to  unite 
Israelites,  to  refine  and  purify  them,  to  comfort  and 
pacify  them;  but  if  they  hearken  not  to  us,  how 
shall  we  prevail  with  those  in  whom  we  cannot -pre¬ 
tend  to  such  an  interest?  But  with  God  all  things 
are  possible.  (2.)  He  pleads  the  unreadiness  and 
infirmity  of  his  own  speaking;  lam  oj  uncircum¬ 
cised  lifis;  it  is  repeated,  v.  30.  He  was  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  utterance,  had 
no  command  of  language;  his  talent  did  not  lie  that 
way.  This  objection  God  had  given  a  sufficient 
answer  to  before,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to 
have  insisted  upon  it,  for  the  sufficiency  of  grace 
can  supply  the  defects  of  nature  at  anytime.  Note, 
Though  our  infirmities  ought  to  humble  us,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  discourage  us  from  doing  our  best 
in  any  sendee  we  have  to  do  for  God.  His  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness. 

3.  God  again  joins  Aaron  in  commission  with 
Moses,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  interpos¬ 
ing  his  own  authority,  and  giving  them  both  a  so¬ 
lemn  charge,  upon  their  allegiance  to  their  great 
Lord,  to  execute  it  with  all  possible  expedition  and 
fidelity.  When  Moses  repeats  his  baffled  argu¬ 
ments,  he  shall  be  argued  with  no  longer,  but  God 
gives  him  a  charge,  and  Aaron  with  him,  both  to 
the  children  of  Israel  and  to  Pharaoh,  v.  13.  Note 
God’s  authority  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  objections’ 
and  binds  us  to  obedience,  without  murmuring  or 
disputing,  Phil.  2.  14.  Moses  himself  has  need  to 
be  charged,  and  so  has  Timothy,  1  Tim.  6.  13  2 
l  lm.  4.  1. 

14.  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers’ 
houses :  I  he  sons  of  Reuben,  the  first-born 
of  Israel;  Hanoch,  and  Phallu,  Hezron, 


and  Carmi :  these  be  the  families  of  Reu 
ben.  15.  And  the  sons  of  Simeon;  Jem 
uel,  and  Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and  Jachin, 
and  Zojiar,  and  Shaul,  the  son  of  a  Cana- 
anitish  woman:  these  are  the  families  of 
Simeon.  16.  And  these  are  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Levi,  according  to  their  genera 
tions;  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari. 
And  the  years  of  the  life  of  Levi  were  a 
hundred  thirty  and  seven  years.  1 7.  The 
sons  of  Gershon;  Libni,  and  Shimi,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  families.  18.  And  the  sons 
of  Kohath;  Amram,  and  Izhar,  and  He¬ 
bron,  and  Uzziel.  And  the  years  of  the 
life  of  Kohath  were  a  hundred  thirty  and 
three  years.  19.  And  the  sons  of  Merari; 
Mahali,  and  Mushi:  these  are  the  families 
of  Levi,  according  to  their  generations. 
20.  And  Amram  took  him  Jochebed,  his 
father’s  sister,  to  wife;  and  she  bare  him 
Aaron  and  Moses.  And  the  years  of  the 
life  of  Amram  were  a  hundred  and  thirty 
and  seven  years.  2 1 .  And  the  sons  of 
Izhar;  Korah,  and  Nepheg,  and  Zichri. 
22.  And  the  sons  of  Uzziel ;  Mishael,  and 
Elzaphan,  and  Zithri.  23.  And  Aaron  took 
him  Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab, 
sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife;  and  she  bare 
him  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  It  ha- 
mar.  24.  And  the  sons  of  Korah ;  Assir, 
and  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  :  these  are  the 
families  of  the  Korhites.  25.  And  Eleazar, 
Aaron’s  son,  took  him  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Putiel  to  wife ;  and  she  bare  him  Phin- 
ehas :  these  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites,  according  to  their  families. 
26.  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses,  to 
whom  the  Lord  said,  Bring  out  the  chil- 
dien  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  armies.  27.  These  are 
they  which  spake  to  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  to  bring  out  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Egypt:  these  are  that  Moses  and 
Aaron.  28.  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the 
day  when  the  Lord  spake  unto  JVJoses  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  29.  That  the  Lord 
i  sPake  unto  Moses,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord: 
speak  thou  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  all 
i  tliat  I  say  unto  thee.  30.  And  Moses  said 
before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  am  of  uncir- 
j  cumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  me  ? 
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such  as  the  apostle  condemns,  (1  Tim.  1.  4.)  for 
ends  in  those  two  great  patriots,  Moses  and  Aaro 
and  comes  in  here  to  show  that  they  were  Israelite 
bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  who 
they  were  sent  to  deliver,  raised  up  unto  them 
their  brethren,  as  Christ  also  should  he,  who  w 
to  be  the  Prophet  and  Priest,  the  Redeemer  at 
Lawgiver,  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  whose  gen' 
alogy  also,  like  this,  was  to  be  carefully  preservei 
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The  heads  of  the  houses  of  three  of  the  tribes  are 
here  named,  agreeing  with  the  accounts  we  had, 
Gen.  46.  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  Reuben,  Si¬ 
meon,  and  Levi,  are  thus  dignified  here  by  them¬ 
selves  for  this  reason;  because  they  three  were  left 
under  marks  of  infamy  by  their  dying  father,  Reu¬ 
ben  for  his  incest,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  for  then- 
murder  of  the  Shechemites;  and  therefore  Moses 
would  put  this  particular  honour  upon  them,  to 
magnify  God’s  mercy  in  their  repentance  and  re¬ 
mission,  as  a  pattern  to  them  tiiat  should  after¬ 
ward  believe:  the  two  first,  rather,  seem  to  be 
mentioned  only  for  the  sake  of  a  third,  which  was 
Levi,  from  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  descended, 
and  all  the  priests  of  the  Jewish  church.  Thus 
was  the  tribe  of  Levi  distinguished  betimes.  Ob¬ 
serve  here, 

1.  That  Kohath,  from  whom  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  all  the  priests,  derived  their  pedigree,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Levi,  v.  16.  Note,  The  grants  of 
God’s  favours  do  not  go  by  seniority  of  age,  and 
priority  of  birth,  but  the  divine  sovereignty  often 
^refers  the  younger  before  the  elder,  so  crossing 
lands. 

2.  That  the  ages  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amram, 
the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Moses,  are  here  recorded;  they  all  lived  to  a  great 
age,  Levi  to  137,  Kohath  to  133,  and  Amram  to 
137;  Moses  himself  came  much  short  of  them,  and 
fixed  70  or  80  for  the  ordinary  stretch  of  human 
life:  (Ps.  90.  10.)  for  now  that  God’s  Israel  was 
multiplied,  and  become  a  great  nation,  and  divine 
revelation  was  by  the  hand  of  Moses  committed  to 
writing,  and  no  longer  trusted  to  tradition,  the  two 
great  reasons  for  the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
ceased,  and  therefore  from  henceforward  fewer 
years  must  serve  men. 

3.  That  Aaron  married  Elisheba,  (the  same 
name  with  that  of  the  wife  of  Zecharias,  Elizabeth, 
as  Miriam  the  same  with  Mary,)  daughter  of  Am- 
minadab,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah;  for  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah  often  in¬ 
termarried,  v.  23. 

4.  It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Moses  has  recorded 
the  marriage  of  his  father  Amram  with  Jochebed 
his  own  aunt;  (v.  20.)  and  it  appears  by  Numb.  26. 
59,  that  it  must  be  taken  strictly  for  his  father’s 
own  sister,  at  least  by  the  half  blood:  this  marriage 
was  afterward  forbidden,  as  incestuous,  (Lev.  18. 
12.)  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  blot  upon  his 
family,  though  before  that  law;  pet  Moses  does  not 
conceal  it,  for  he  sought  not  Ins  own  praise,  but 
wrote  with  a  sincere  regard  to  truth,  whether  it 
smiled  or  frowned  upon  him. 

5.  He  concludes  it  with  a  particular  mark  of 
honour  on  the  persons  he  was  writing  of,  though 
himself  was  one  of  them,  v.  26,  27.  These  are  that 
Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  God  pitched  upon  to  be 
his  plenipotentiaries  in  this  treaty.  These  were 
they  whom  God  spake  to,  (y.  26.)  and  who  spake 
to  Pharaoh  on  Israel’s  behalf,  v.  27.  Note,  Com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  serviceableness  to  his  church, 
are  things  that,  above  any  other,  put  true  honour 
upon  men.  Those  arc  great  indeed  whom  God 
converses  with,  and  whom  he  employs  in  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Such  were  that  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  some¬ 
thing  of  this  honour  have  all  his  saints,  who  are 
made  to  our  God  kings  and  priests. 

In  the  close  of  the  chapter,  he  returns  to  his  nar¬ 
rative,  which  he  had  broken  off  from  somewhat 
abruptly,  (v.  13.)  and  repeats  (1.)  The  charge  God 
had  given  him  to  deliver  his  message  to  Pharaoh ; 
[v.  29.)  Speak  all  that  I  say  unto  thee,  as  a  faithful 
ambassador.  N ote.  Those  that  go  on  God’s  errand, 
must  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
(2.)  His  objection  against  it,  v%  30.  Note,  Those 
that  have  at  any  time  spoken  unadvisedly  with 
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their  lips,  ought  often  to  reflect  upon  it  with  regret, 
as  Moses  seems  to  do  here. 

CHAP.  VII. 

In  this  chapter,  I.  The  dispute  between  God  and  Moses 
finishes,  and  Moses  applies  himself  to  the  execution  of 
his  commission,  in  obedience  to  God’s  command,  v.  1 .  .7. 
II.  The  dispute  between  Moses  and  l’huruoh  begins,  and 
a  famous  trial  of  skill  it  was  ;  Moses,  in  God’s  name,  de¬ 
mands  Israel’s  release ;  Pharaoh  denies  it.  The  contest 
is  between  the  power  of  the  great  God,  and  the  power 
of  a  proud  prince ;  and  it  wul  be  found,  in  the  issue, 
that  when  God  judg-eth,  he  will  overcome.  1.  Moses 
confirms  the  demand  he  had  made  to  Pharaoh,  by  a 
miracle,  turning  his  rod  into  a  serpent;  but  Pharaoh 
hardens  his  heart  against  this  conviction,  v.  8. .  IS.  2. 
He  chastises  his  disobedience  by  a  plague,  the  first  of 
the  ten,  turning  the  waters  into  blood  ;  but  Pharaoh 
hardens  his  heart  against  this  correction,  v.  14.  .25. 

1.  4  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  See, 
f\  1  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pha¬ 
raoh;  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  lie  thy 
prophet.  2.  Thou  slialt  speak  all  that  I 
command  thee;  and  Aaron  thy  brother 
shall  speak  unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  3.  And 
I  will  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  4.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  my  hand 
upon  Egypt,  and  bring  forth  mine  armies, 
and  my  people  the  children  of  Israel,  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  great  judgments. 
5.  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  1 
am  the  Lord,  when  1  stretch  forth  mine 
hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  from  among  them.  6.  And 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  them,  so  did  they.  7.  And  Moses 
ivas  fourscore  years  old,  and  Aaron  fourscore 
and  three  years  old,  when  they  spake  unto 
Pharaoh. 

Here, 

I.  God  encourages  Moses  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  and, 
at  last,  silences  all  his  discouragements.  (1.)  He 
clothes  him  with  great  power  and  authority;  (x>.  1.) 
I  have  trade  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  that  is,  my 
representative  in  this"  affair,  as  magistrates  are 
called  gods,  because  they  are  God’s  vicegerents. 
He  was  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in  God’s  name 
and  stead,  and,  under  the  divine  direction,  was  en¬ 
dued  with  a  divine  power,  to  do  that  which  is  above 
the  ordinary  power  of  nature,  and  invested  with  a 
divine  authority  to  demand  obedience  from  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince,  and  punish  disobedience.  Moses  was 
a  god,  but  he  was  only  a  made  god,  not  essentially 
one  by  nature;  he  was  no  god  but  by  commission. 
Pic  was  a  god,  but  he  was  only  a  god  to  Pharaoh; 
the  living  and  true  God  is  God  to  all  the  world.  It 
is  an  instance  of  God’s  condescension,  and  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  his  thoughts  towards  us  are  thoughts  of 
peace,  that  when  he  treats  with  men,  he  treats  by 
men,  whose  terror  shall  not  make  us  afraid.  (2. ) 
He  again  nominates  him  an  assistant,  his  brother 
.  Aaron,  who  was  not  a  man  of  uncircumcised  lips, 
but  a  notable  spokesman;  “He  shall  be  thy  pro¬ 
phet,”  that  is,  “he  shall  speak  from  thee  to  1  ha- 
raoh,  as  prophets  do  from  God  to  the  children  of 
men.  Thou  shalt,  as  a  god,  inflict  and  remove  the 
plagues,  and  Aaron  as  a  prophet,  shall  denounce 
them,  and  threaten  Pharaoh  with  them. ”  (3. )  He 
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tells  him  the  worst  of  it,  that  Pharaoh  would  riot. 
Ireafken  to  him,  and  yet  the  work  should  be  done, 
at  last,  Israel  should  be  delivered,  that  ( »od  therein 
should  be  glorified,  v.  4,  5.  The  Egyptians  who 
would  not  know  the  Lord,  should  be  made  to  know 
him.  Note,  It  is,  and  ought  to  be,  satisfaction 
enough  to  God’s  messengers,  that  whatever  con¬ 
tradiction  and  opposition  may  be  given  them,  thus 
far  thev  shall  gain  their  point,  that  God  will  be  glo¬ 
rified  in  tho  success  rif  their  embassy,  and  all  his 
chosen  Israel  will  be  saved,  and  then  they  have  no 
reason  to  say  that  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  See 
here,  [1.]  How  God  glorifies  himself;  he  makes 
people  know  that  he  is  Jehovah:  Israel  is  made  to 
know  it  by  the  performance  of  his  promises  to 
them,  (ch,  6.  3.)  anti  the  Egyptians  are  made  to 
know  it  by  the  pouring  out  of  his  wrath  upon  them; 
thus  God's  name  is  exalted  both  in  them  that  ate. 
saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  [2.]  What  method 
he  takes  to  do  this :  he  humbles  the  proud,  and  ex¬ 
alts  the  poor,  Luke  1.  51,  52.  If  God  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  sinners  in  vain,  he  will  at  last,  stretch 
nit  his  hand  upon  them;  and  who  can  bear  the 
weight  of  it? 

If.  Moses  and  Aaron  apply  themselves  to  their 
work  without  further  objection;  '/'hey  did  an  the 
Lord  commanded  them,,  v.  6.  Their  obedience, 
all  things  considered,  was  well  worthy  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  as  it  is  by  the  Psalmist;  (Ps.  105.  20.) 
They  rebelled,  not  against  hin  word,  namely,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  whom  he  mentions,  v.  26.  Thus  Jonah, 
though,  at  first,  he  was  very  averse,  at  length  went 
to  Nineveh.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  age.  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  when  they  undertook  this  glorious 
service.  Aaron,  the  elder,  (and  yet.  in  the  inferior 
office,)  was  eighty-three,  Moses  was  eighty;  both 
of  them  men  of  great  gravity  and  experience, 
whose  age  was  venerable,  and  whose  years  might 
teach  wisdom,  v.  7.  Joseph,  who  was  to  be  only  a 
servant  to  Pharaoh,  was  preferred  at  thirty  years 
old:  but  Moses,  who  was  to  be  a  god  to  Pharaoh, 
was  not  so  dignified  until  he  was  eighty  years  old. 
It  was  fit  that  he  should  long  wait  for  such  an  hon¬ 
our,  and  be  long  in  preparing  for  such  a  service. 

8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  9.  When  Pha¬ 
raoh  shall  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Show 
a  miracle  for  you  :  then  thou  shall  say 
unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  //  h<  - 
foie  I  haraoh,  and  it.  shall  become  a  ser¬ 
pent.  10.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded:  and  Aaron  cast  down 
his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his 
servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  It. 
Then  J  haraoh  also  called  the  wise  men 
and  the  sorcerers:  now  the  magicians  of 
tlioy  also  did  in  like  manner  with 
their  enchantments:  12.  For  they  cast 
down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became 
serpents .  but  Aaron’s  rod  swallowed  up 
their  rods.  13.  And  he  hardened  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  heart,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

The  first  time  that  Moses  made  his  application 
0  haraoh,  he  produced  his  instructions  only;  now 
he  is  directed  to  produce  his  credentials,  and  does 
accordingly. 

L  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  Pharaoh  would 
challenge  these  demandants  to  work  a  miracle,  that, 


by  a  pci  form. 'moo  '  vidrntly  above  tin  power  of  ne 
tore,  they  might  pro  <■  their  commission  from  the 
God  of  nature.  Pharaoh  will  say,  tihow  a  in.ruilci 
not  with  any  desire  to  b<  convini  ed,  but.  with  the 
hope,  that, none  will  be  wrought,  and  then  he  would 
have,  some  colour  for  lib.  infidelity. 

2.  Orders  ar<  therefore  given  totnrn  the  rod  inti 
a  serpent,  according  to  the  instrin  tions,  <h.  4.  ... 

I  fie  same  rod  that,  was  to  give  the  signal  of  the 
other  miracles,  is  now  itself  the  subjet  t  of  a  mini 
ole,  to  put  a  reputation  upon  it.  Aaron  cast  bis  i"d 
to  the  ground,  and  instantly  it.  became  a  set  pent,  v, 
10.  3  tiia  was  proper,  not.  only  to  alb  it  Pliaiaoh 

with  wonder,  but  to  strike  a  terror  upon  him;  ser¬ 
pents  are.  hurtful,  dreadful  animals;  the  veiy  sight 
of  one,  thus  miraculously  produo  d,  might  have 
softened  his  heart  into  a  fear  of  that  God  by  whose 
power  it  was  produced.  This  first  miracle,  though 
it.  was  not.  a  plague,  yet.  amounted  to  the  threaten¬ 
ing  of  a  plague.  If  it  made  not.  Pharaoh  fee),  it 
made  him  fear;  and  this  is  God’s  method  of  dealing 
with  sinners — he  comes  upon  them  gradually. 

This  mine  le,  though  too  plain  to  be  denied,  is 
enervated,  and  the  conviction  of  it  taken  off,  by  the 
magicians’  imitation  of  it,  v.  11,  12.  Moses  had 
been  originally  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  was  suspected  to  have  improved' 
himself  in  magical  arts,  in  his  long  i<tii<ment;  the 
magicians  arc  therefore  sent  for,  to  vie  with  him. 
And  some  think  those  of  that  profession  had  a  par 
tie.nl ar  spite,  against,  the  Hebrews,  ever  since  Jow  ph 
put  them  all  to  shame,  by  interpreting  u  dream 
whi(  h  they  could  make  nothing  of,  in  remembrance 
of  which  slur  put  upon  their  prrdceessors,  these 
magicians  withstood  Moses,  as  it  is  explained,  2 
I  ini.  3.  H.  1  heir  rods  be<  nine  serpent*,  real  ser¬ 
pents;  some  think,  by  the  power  of  God,  la-yond 
their  intention  or  cxpci  tation,  for  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh’s  heart.  Others  think  by  the  power  of 
evil  angels,  artfully  substituting  serpents  in  tin 
room  of  the  rods;  God  permitting  the  delusion  to 
be  wrought,  for  wise  and  holy  ends,  t  hat  they  might 
believe  a  lie,  who  re<  eived  not  the  truth,  and  here¬ 
'll  the  Lord  was  righteous.  Yet  this  might  have, 
helped  to  frighten  Pharaoh  into  a  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Moses,  that,  lie  might  he  freed  from 
these  dreadful,  unaccountable  phenomena,  with 
which  he  saw  himself  on  all  sides  surrounded.  Ihit 
to  the  seed  of  the  serpent  these  serpents  were  no 
amazement.  Note,  God  suffers  tin'  lying'  spirit  to 
do  strange  things,  that  the  faith  of  some  may  he 
tried  and  manifested,  (flout.  13.  3.  1  Cor.  11.  1  y. ) 
that  the  infidelity  of  others  may  he  confirmed  and 
that  he  who  is  filthy,  may  he  filthy  still,  2  Cor.  4  4. 

4.  Vet,  in  this  contest,  Moses  plainly  gains  the 
Victory;  the  serpent  which  Aaron’s  rod  was  turned 
into,  swallowed  up  the  others,  which  was  suffi.  ient 
to  have  convinced  Pharaoh  on  which  side  the  right 
lay.  Note,  Great  is  the  truth,  and  will  prevail. 

1  he  cause  of  God  will  undoubtedly  triumph  at  last 
over  all  competition  and  contradiction,  and  will 
reign  alone,  Dan.  2.  44.  Hut  Pharaoh  was  not 
wrought  upon  by  this;  the  magicians  having  pro- 
duced  serpents,  he  had  this  to  say,  that  the  case 
between  them  and  Moses  was  disputable;  and  the 
very  appearance  of  an  opposition  to  truth,  and  the 
least  head  made  against  it,  serve  those  for  a  ins- 
Miration  of  their  infidelity,  who  are  prejudiced 
against  the  light  and  love  of  it. 

14.  And  the  Lord  said  tinlo  Moses, 
Pharaoh’s  heart  is  hardened,  he  refuse! h  to 
let  the  people  go.  15.  Gel  thee  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh  in  the  morning;  lo,  he  goeth  out  unto 
me  water;  and  thou  shall  stand  l>y  the 
river’s  brink  agifjnst  lie  come;  and  the  rod 
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which  was  turned  to  a  serpent  shalt  thou 
take  in  thine  hand.  1G.  And  thou  shalt 
say  unto  him,  the  Lord  God  of  the  Jle- 
brews  hath  sent  me  unto  thee,  saying,  Let 
my  people  f$o,  that  they  may  serve  me  in 
the  wilderness:  and,  behold,  hitherto  thou 
wouldest  not  hear.  17.  ihus  saith  the 
Lord,  In  this  thou  shalt  know  that  1  am 
the  Lord:  behold,  I  will  smite  with  the 
rod  that  is  in  my  hand  upon  the  waters 
which  are  in  the  river,  and  they  shall  be 
turned  to  blood.  18.  And  the  tisli  that  is 
in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river  shall 
stink;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  loathe  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.  19.  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto 
Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt,  upon  their 
streams,  upon  their  rivers,  and  upon  their 
ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools  of  water, 
that  they  may  become  blood;  and  that 
there  may  lie  blood  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  both  in  vessels  of  wood,  and  in 
vessels  of  stone.  20.  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded; 
and  he  lift  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river,  in  the  sight  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  servants;  and 
all  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river  were 
turned  to  blood.  21.  And  the  fish  that  was 
in  the  river  died;  and  the  river  stank,  and  the 
Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  river:  and  there  was  blood  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  22.  And  the  magicians 
of  Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchantments : 
and  Pharaoh’s  heart  was  hardened,  neither 
did  he  hearken  unto  them ;  as  the  Lord 
had  said.  23.  And  Pharaoh  turned,  and 
went  into  his  house,  neither  did  be  set  his 
heart  to  this  also.  24.  And  all  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  digged  round  about  the  river  for  water 
to  drink ;  for  they  could  not  drink  of'  the 
water  of  the  river.  25.  And  seven  days 
were  fulfilled,  after  that  the  Lord  had 
smitten  the  river. 

Here  is  the  first  of  the  ten  plagues,  the  turning 
of  the  water  into  blood,  which  was,  1.  A  dread  jut 
plague,  and  very  grievous;  the  very  sight  of  such 
vast  rolling  streams  of  blood,  pure  blood,  no  doubt 
florid  and  high-coloured,  could  not  but  strike  a  hor¬ 
ror  upon  people:  much  more  afflictive  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  it  Nothing  more  common  than  water; 
so  wisely  has  Providence  ordered  it,  and  so  kindly, 
that  that  which  is  so  needful  and  serviceable  to  the 
comfort  of  human  life,  should  be  cheap,  and  almost 
every  where  to  be  had:  but  now  the  Egyptians 
must  either  drink  blood,  or  die  for  thirst.  F  ish  was 
much  of  their  food,  (Numb.  11.  5.)  but  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  was  the  death  of  the  fish,  it  was  a 
pestilence  in  that  element;  (v.  21.)  The  Jink  died. 
In  the  general  deluge,  they  escaped,  because  per- 
haps  they  had  not  then  contributed  so  much  to  the 
luxury  of  man  as  they  have  since;  but,  in  this  par- 
ticulur  judgment,  they  perished,  (I  s.  105.  29.) 


slew  their  JLih;  and  when  another  destruction  of 
Egypt,  long  afterward,  is  threatened,  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  those  that  make  sluices  and  ponds  for  . 
fish  is  particularly  noticed,  Isa.  19.  10.  Egypt  was 
a  pleasant  land,  but  the  noisome  stench  of  dead  fish 
and  blood,  which  by  degrees  would  grow  putrid, 
now  rendered  it  very  unpleasant.  2.  It  was  a 
rit'hteoux  pi  ague,  and  justly  inflicted  upon  the 
Egyptians.  For,  (1.)  Nilus,  the  river  of  Egypt, 
was  their  idol;  they  and  their  land  derived  so  much 
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benefit  from  it,  that  they  ser\  ed  and  worshipped  it 
more  than  the  Creator.  The  true  Fountain  of  Nile 
being  unknown  to  them,  they  paid  all  their  devo¬ 
tions  to  its  streams:  here  therefore  God  punished 
them,  and  turned  that  into  blood,  which  they  had 
turned  into  a  god.  Note,  I  hat  creature  which  we 
idolize,  God  justly  removes  from  us,  or  imbitters  to 
us.  He  makes  that  a  scourge  to  us,  which  we  make 
a  competitor  with  him.  (2.)  'I  hey  had  stained  the 
river  with  the  blood  of  the  Hebrews  children,  arid 
now  God  made  that  river  all  bloody;  thus  he  gave 
them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  were  worthy.  Rev. 
16.  6.  Note,  Never  any  thirsted  after  blood,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  they  had  enough  of  it.  3.  It  was  a 
xivni/icant  plague;  Egypt  had  a  great  dependence 
upon  their  river,  (Zech.  14.  18.)  so  that,  in  smiting 
the  river,  they  were  warned  of  the  destruction  of 
all  the  productions  of  their  country,  till  it  came,  at 
last,  to  their  first-born,  and  this  red  rb  er  proved  a 
direful  omen  of  the  ruin  of  Pharaoh  and  all  his  for¬ 
ces  in  the  Red-sea.  This  plague  of  Egypt  is  allud¬ 
ed  to  in  the  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  enemies 
of  the  New  Testament  church,  Rev.  16.  3,  4.  Hut 
there,  the  sea,  as  w'ell  as  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
water,  is  turned  into  blood;  for  spiritual  judgments 
reach  further,  and  strike  deeper,  than  temporal 
judgments  do.  And  laxity,  let  me  observe  m  gen¬ 
eral  concerning  this  plague,  that  one  of  the  first  mi¬ 
racles  Moses  wrought,  was,  turning  water  into 
blood,  but  that  one  of  the  first  miracles  our  Lord 
Jesus  wrought,  was,  turning  water  into  wine;  for 
the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  and  it  was  a  dispensa- 
tion  of  death  and  terror;  but  grace  and  truth,  which, 
like  wine,  makes  glad  the  heart,  came  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now,  ,  r 

I.  Moses  is  directed  to  give  Pharaoh  warning  of 
this  plague.  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  hardened,  (v.  14.) 
therefore  go  try  what  this  will  do  to  soften  it,  v.  15. 
Moses  perhaps  may  not  be  admitted  into  Pharaoh  s 
presence-chamber,  or  the  room  of  state,  where  he 
used  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  directed  to  meet  him  by  the  river’ #  brink, 
whither  God  foresaw  he  would  come  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  either  for  the  pleasure  of  a  morning’s  walk, 
or  to  pay  his  morning  devotions  to  the  river;  (for 
thus  all  people  will  walk,  every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  god,  they  will  not  fail  to  worship  their  god  every 
morning;)  there  Moses  must  be  ready  to  give  him  a 
new  summons  to  surrender,  and,  in  ease  of  a  jefu- 
sal,  to  tell  him  of  the  judgment  that  was  coming 
upon  that  very  river,  on  the  hanks  of  which  they 
wore  now  standing.  Notice  is  thus  given  him  of  it 
beforehand,  that  they  might  have  no  colour  to  say 
it  was  a  chance,  or  to  attribute  it  to  any  other  c  ause, 
but  that  it  might  appear  to  be  done  by  the  power 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as  a  punishment 
upon  him  for  his  obstinacy.  Moses  is  expressly  or¬ 
dered  to  take  the  rod  with  him,  that.  I  haraoh 
might  be  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  that  rod  which 
hail  so  lately  triumphed  over  the  rods  of  the  magi¬ 
cians.  Now  lean,  hence,  1.  That  the  judgment, 
of  God  are  known  to  himself  beforehand.  He 
knows  what  he  will  do  in  wrath  as  well  as  mercy. 
Every  consumption  is  a  consumption  determined, 
Isa  10  23  2.  Tliat  men  cannot  escape  the  alarm* 
of  God’s  wrath,  because  they  cannot  go  out  of  thr 
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hearing-  of  their  own  consciences:  he  that  made 
liven-  hearts,  can  make  his  s\v  nl  to  approach  them. 
"3.  That  (loci  warns,  before  he  wounds;  for  he  is 
long- suffering-,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
tml  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 

II.  Aaron  (who  carried  the  mace)  is  directed  to 
summon  the  plague  by  smiting  the  river  with  his 
rod;  v.  19,  20.  It  was  done  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  attendants,  for  God’s  true  miracles  were  not 
performed,  asS  itan’s  lying  wonders  were,  by  them 
that  peeped  and  muttered;  truth  seeks  no  corners. 
An  amazing  change  was  immediately  wrought;  all 
the  waters,  not  only  in  the  river  but  in  all  their 
ponds,  were  turned  into  blood.  1.  See  here  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  God.  Every  creature  is  that  to 
us,  which  lie  makes  it  to  be,  water  or  blood.  2.  See 
tin-  mutability  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  and  what 
changes  we  may  meet  with  in  them.  That  which 
is  water  to-day,  may  be  blood  to-morrow;  what  is 
always  vain  may  soon  become  vexatious.  A  river, 
at  the  best,  is  transient;  but  divine  justice  can  quick¬ 
ly  make  it  malignant.  3.  See  what  mischievous 
work  sin  makes.  If  the  things  that  have  been  our 
comforts,  prove  our  crosses,  we  must  thank  our¬ 
selves:  it  is  sin  that  turns  our  waters  into  blood. 

III.  Pharaoh  endeavours  to  confront  the  miracle, 
because  lie  resolves  not  to  humble  himself  under 
the  plague,  lie  sends  for  the  magicians,  and,  by 
God  s  permission,  they  ape  the  miracle  with  then- 
enchantments,  (v.  22.)  and  this  served  Pharaoh 
tor  an  excuse  not  to  set  his  heart  to  this  also;  (x>, 
23.)  a  pitiful  excuse  it  was.  Could  they  have  turn¬ 
ed  the  ti\er  of  blood  into  water  again,  it  had 
been  a  miracle  indeed,  then  they  had  proved  their 
power,  and  Pharaoh  had  been  obliged  to  them  as 
his  benefactors.  Hut  for  them,  when  there  was 
such  scarcity  ot  water,  to  turn  more  of  it  into  blood, 
only  to  show  their  art,  plainly  intimates  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  devil  is  only  to  delude  his  devotees  and 
amuse  them;  not  to  do  them  any  real  kindness,  but 
to  keep  them  from  doing  real  kindness  to  them¬ 
selves  by  repenting,  and  returning  to  their  God. 

t\  .  The  Egy  ptians,  in  the  mean  time,  are  seek¬ 
ing  tor  relief  against  the  plague,  digging  round 
about  the  river,  for  water  to  drink,  r.  24.  Proba¬ 
bly  ,  they  found  some,  with  much  ado,  God  remem¬ 
bering  mercy  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  for  he  is  full  of 
compassion,  and  would  not  let  the  subjects  smart 
too  much  for  the  obstinacy  of  their  prince. 

N  .  The  plague  continued  seven  days,  v.  25.  In 
all  that  time.  Pharaoh's  proud  heart  would  not  let 
him  so  much  as  desire  Moses  to  intercede  for  the 
removal  ot  it.  1  Inis  the  hypocrites  in  heart  heap 
ap  wrath,  thru  era  nut  when  he  hinds  them ;  (Job 
3o.  13.)  and  then  no  wonder  that  his  anger  is  not 
turned  away  ,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Three  more  of  the  playuey  of  Kgypt  are  related  in  this 
chapter,  1.  That  ot  the  frogs,  nhieli  is,  I.  Threatened, 
v.  l..t,  £.  Inflicted,  v.  5,  ti.  ft.  Mimieked  by  the  in  tun - 

rains,  v.  7.  -1.  Removed,  at  the  humble  request  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  (v.  8..  I  t)  who  yet  hardens  his  heart,  and,  notwith- 
stamunq  Ins  promise  while  the  plague  was  upon  him  v 
8.)  refhses  to  let  Israel  go.  v  15.  II.  The  plague  of 
lice,  v,  tit,  17.  I!y  which,  1.  The  magicians  were  bat¬ 
tled  ;  (v.  18,  19.)  and  yet,  £.  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  v. 
18.  111.  Phat  of  flies.  I.  Pharaoh  is  warned  of  it 'be¬ 
fore,  (v.  CO,  £1  )  and  told  that  the  land  of  Goshen  should 
he  exempt  from  this  plague,  \.  ££,  £3.  £.  The  plague  is 

brought,  v.  £1.  8.  Pharaoh  treats  with  Moses  about 

the  release  of  Israel,  and  humbles  himself,  v.  £5. .  £>i_  4 
The  plague  is,  thereupon,  removed,  (v.  31.)  and  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  heart  hardened,  v.  S£. 

VND  the  1  ,oui)  spake  unto  A  loses, 
Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him, 

1  hus  saifh  the  Loro,  Let  my  people  2,0, 


that  they  may  serve  me.  2.  And  if*  thou 
refuse  to  let  than  go,  behold,  I  will  smite  all 
thy  borders  with  frogs:  3.  And  the  river 
shall  bring  forth  frogs  abundantly,  which 
shall  go  up  and  come  into  thine  house,  and 
into  thy  bed-chamber,  and  upon  thy  bed, 
and  into  the  house  of  thy  servants,  and  upon 
thy  people,  and  into  thine  ovens,  and  into  thy 
kneading-troughs:  4.  And  the  frogs  shall  come 
up,  both  on  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and 
upon  all  thy  servants.  5.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch 
forth  thine  hand  with  thy  rod  over  the 
streams,  over  the  rivers,  and  over  the  ponds, 
and  cause  frogs  to  come  up  upon  the  land 
of  Egypt.  6.  And  Aaron  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
Logs  came  up,  and  covered  the  land  of 
Egypt.  7.  And  the  magicians  did  so  with 
their  enchantments,  and  brought  up  frogs 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  8.  Then  Pharaoh 
called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,  En¬ 
treat  the  Lord,  that  he  may  take  away  the 
Logs  from  me,  and  from  my  people  ;  and  I 
will  let  the  people  go,  that  they  may  do  sa¬ 
crifice  unto  the  Lord.  9.  And  Moses  said 
unto  Pharaoh,  Glory  over  me  :  when  shall 
1  entreat  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servants,  and 
for  thy  people,  to  destroy  the  frogs  from 
thee  and  thy  houses,  that  they  may  remain 
in  the  river  only?  10.  And  he  said,  To¬ 
morrow.  And  he  said,  Be  it  according  to 
thy  word ;  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there 
is  none  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  11. 
And  the  frogs  shall  depart  from  thee,  and 
from  thy  houses,  and  from  thy  servants,  and 
trom  thy  people;  they  shall  remain  in  the 
river  only.  12.  And  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  out  from  Pharaoh  :  and  Moses  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  frogs  which 
he  had  brought  against  Pharaoh.  13.  And 
the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of  ATo- 
ses;  and  the  irogs  died  out  of  the  houses, 
out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of  the  fields.  14. 
And  the)-  gathered  them  together  upon 
heaps ;  and  the  land  stank.  13.  But  when 
Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  respite,  he 
hardened  his  heart,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

Pharaoh  is  here  threatened  first,  and  then 
plagued,  with  frogs,  as  afterward,  in  this  chapter, 
v*  ith  lice  and  dies,  little  despicable  inconsiderable 
animals,  and  yet  their  vast  numbers  made  sore 
plagues  to  the  Egyptians.  God  could  have  plagued 
them  with  lions,  or  bears,  or  wolves,  or  with  vul¬ 
tures,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  but  he  chose  to  do  it 
by  these  contemptible  instruments;  1.  That  he 
might  magnify  his  own  power;  he  is  Lord  of  the 
hosts  of  the  whole  creation,  has  them  all  at  his 
beck,  and  makes  what  use  he  pleases  of  them, 
borne  have  thought  the  power  of  God  is  showed  as 
much  in  the  making  of  an  ant,  as  in  the  making  of 
an  elephant;  so  is  his  providence  in  serving  his  own 
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purposes  hy  the  least  crenfurrs  us  effectually  ns  by 
the  strongest,  that  tdio  excellency  of  the  power,  in 
judgment  us  well  us  mercy,  may  be  of  God,  and 
not  of  the  creature.  See  what  reason  we  have  to 
stand  in  awe  of  this  God,  who,  when  he  pleases, 
can  arm  the  smallest  parts  of  the  creation  against 
us.  It  God  he  our  enemy,  all  the  creatures  tire  at 
war  with  us.  2.  That  he  might  humble  Pharaoh's 
pride,  and  chastise  his  insolence.  What  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  must  ii  needs  be  to  this  haughty  monarch, 
to  see  himself  brought  to  his  knees,  and  fort  ed  to 
submit,  hy  such  despicable  means!  Kvcry  child  is, 
ordinarily,  able  to  deal  with  those  invaders,  and 
can  triumph  over  them;  yet.  now  so  numerous  are 
their  troops,  and  so  vigorous  their  assaults,  that 
Pharaoh,  with  all  his  chariots  and  horsemen, 
could  make  no  head  against  them.  Thus  lie  fiour- 
eth  contrm/it  u/inti  firmer*  that  offer  contempt  to 
him  and  his  sovereignty,  and  makes  those  who  will 
not  own  him  above  them,  to  know  that  when  he 
pleases,  he  can  make  the  meanest  creature  to  insult 
them  and  trample  upon  them. 

As  to  the  plague  of  frogs,  we  may  observe, 

I.  l  low  it  was  threatened.  Moses,  no  doubt,  at¬ 
tended  the  Divine  Majesty  daily  for  fresh  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  (perhaps  while  the.  river  was  yet  blood) 
he  is  here  directed  to  gi\  e  notice  to  Pharaoh  of  an¬ 
other  judgment  coming  upon  him,  in  case  he  con¬ 
tinue  obstinate:  JJ'  thou  refine  to  let  them  If 0,  it  is 
at  thy  peril,  i>,  1,  Note,  God  does  not  punish 
men  for  sin,  unless  they  persist  in  it.  If  he  turn 
not,  hr  will  whet  hln  award ;  (l’s.  7.  12.)  which  im¬ 
plies  fav our,  if  he  turn.  So  here,  If  thou  refine,  / 
will  > unite  tin/  horde  rn;  intimating,  that  if  Pharaoh 
complied,  the  controversy  should  immediately  be 
dropped.  The  plague  threatened  in  ease  of  refusal, 
was  formidably  extensive;  frogs  were  to  make 
such  an  inroad  upon  them,  as  should  make  them  un¬ 
easy  in  their  houses,  in  their  beds,  and  at  their  ta¬ 
bles;  they  should  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep 
in  quietness,  but,  wherever  they  were,  should  be 
infested  by  them,  v,  ,1,  4.  Note,  1.  God's  curse 
upon  a  man  will  pursue  him  wherever  he  goes, 
and  lie  heav  y  upon  him  whatever  he  does.  See 
Dent.  2ft.  lf>,  ty"c.  2.  There  is  no  avoiding  divine 
judgments,  when  they  invade,  with  commission. 

II.  How  it.  was  inflicted.  Pharaoh  not  regard¬ 
ing  the  alarm,  nor  being  at  all  inclined  to  yield  to 
the  summons,  Aaron  is  ordered  to  draw  out  tin*  for¬ 
ces,  and  with  his  out  stretched  arm  and  rod  to  give 
the  signal  of  battle.  Dictum  ftetuni  —no  nooner 
amd  than  done;  the  host,  is  mustered,  and,  under 
the  conduct  and  command  of  an  invisible  power, 
shoals  of  frogs  invade  the  land,  and  the  h.gyptians 
with  all  their  art,  and  all  their  might,  cannot  (  heck 
their  progress,  or  so  mui  h  as  giv  e  t hum  a  diversion. 
Compare  this  with  that  prophecy  of  an  army  of  lo¬ 
custs  and  caterpillars,  Joel  2.  2,  12V.  and  see  Isa. 
34.  1f>,  17.  Progs  came  up,  at  the  divine  call,  and 
covered  the  hind'.  Note,  God  has  many  ways  of 
disquieting  those  that  live  at  ease. 

III.  How  the  magicians  were  permitted  to  imi¬ 
tate  it,  »».  7.  'They  also  brought  up  frogs,  but 
could  not  remove  those  that,  God  sent.  I  he  un¬ 
clean  nfiirttn  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  oj  the 
dm  iron,  are  said  to  he  like  froffn,  with  h  go  forth  to 
the  Kings  of  the  earth,  to  deceive  them,  (Ue.v.  10. 
Id.)  which  passage,  probably,  alludes  to  these 
frogs,  for  it  follows  the  account  of  the  turning  of 
the  waters  into  blood.  The  dragon,  like  the  ma¬ 
gicians,  intended  by  them  to  deceive.,  but  God  in¬ 
tended  by  them  to  destroy  those  that  would  be  de¬ 
ceived. 

IV.  How  Pharaoh  relented  under  this  plague;  it 
was  the  first  time  he  did  so,  v.  8.  He  begs  of  Moses 
to  intercede  for  the  removal  of  the  frogs,  and  pro¬ 
mises  fair  that  he  will  let  the  ficofile  tfo.  I  Ir  that  a 
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while  ago  had  sp<  ken  with  the  utmost  disdain  both 
oi  ( >od  and  Moses,  now  is  glad  to  be  beholden  to 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  prayers  of  Moses.  Note, 

’I 'hose,  that  bid  defiance  to  God  and  prayer,  in  a  day 
of  extremity,  first  or  last,  will  he  made  to  see  their 
need  of  both,  and  will  cry,  I.ord,  Lord,  Matt.  7.  22. 
Those  that  had  bantered  prayer,  have  been  broug 
to  beg  it;  and  the  rich  man  that  had  scorned  I, a/., 
rus,  courted  him  for  a  drop  of  water. 

V.  How  Moses  fixes  the  time  with  Pharaoh,  and 
then  prevail#  with  God  by  prayer  for  the  removal 
of  the  frogs.  Moses,  to  show  that  his  performan¬ 
ces  had  no  dependence  upon  the  conjunctions  or  op¬ 
positions  of  the  planets,  or  the  luckiness  of  any  om 
hour  more  than  another,  bids  Pharaoh  name  1ms 
time.  Nullum  occurrit  lemfiun  reifi — No  tunc  fixed 
on  hy  the  king  nhull  hr  objected  to,  v.  V.  Have  thou 
thin  honour  over  me,  tell  me,  a  if  a  inn  t  when  I  nhull 
entreat  for  thee.  This  was  designed  for  Pharaoh’s 
conviction,  that  if  his  eyes  were  not  opened  by  the 
plague,  they  might  hy  the  removal  of  it.  So  vari¬ 
ous  are  the  methods  God  takes  to  bring  men  to  re¬ 
pentance. 

Pharaoh  sets  t  he  time  for  to-morrow,  v.  10.  And 
why  not  immediately?  Was  he  so  fond  of  his  guests, 
that  he  would  have  them  stay  another  night  with 
him?  No,  but  probably  lie  Imped  that  these 
would  fro  away  themnelven,  and  then  lie  should  get 
clear  of  the  plague  without  being  obliged  either  to 
God  or  Moses.  Howev  er,  Moses  joins  issue  with 
him  upon  it,  “  He  it  according  to  thy  wont,  it  shall 
he  done  just  when  thou  wouldcst  have  it  done,  that 
thou  mayent  know  that,  whatever  the  magicians  pre¬ 
tend  to,  there  in  none  like  unto  the  Lord  our  Cod." 
None  has  such  a  command  as  he  has  over  all  the 
creatures,  nor  is  any  one  so  ready  to  forgive  those 
that  humble  themselves  before  him.  Note,  The 
great  design,  both  of  judgments  and  men  ies,  is  to 
i  onv  jure  us,  that  there  in  none  like  the  Lord  our  Cod , 
none  so  wise,  so  mighty,  so  good,  no  enemy  so  for¬ 
midable,  no  friend  so  desirable,  so  valuable. 

Mown,  hereupon,  applies  himself  to  God,  prays 
earnestly  to  him,  to  remand  the  frogs,  v.  12.  Note, 
We  must  pray  for  our  enemies  and  persecutors, 
even  the  worst,  tut  Christ  did.  In  consequence  of 
the  application  of  Moses,  the  frogs  that  came  up 
one  day,  perished  the  next,  or  the  lira  blit  one. 
They  all  died;  (v.  13.)  and  that  itwnight  appear 
that  they  were  real  frogs,  their  dead  bodii  s  were 
left  to  he  raked  together  in  heaps,  so  that  the  smell 
of  them  became  offensive,  v.  14.  Note,  I  lie  great 
Sovereign  of  the  world  makes  what  use  lm  pleases 
of  the  lives und  deaths  of  his  creatiin  a;  and  lie  that 
given  a  being,  to  serve  one  purpose,  may  without 
wrong  to  his  justice,  call  for  it  again  immediately, 
to  serve  another  purpose. 

VI.  Wliat  was  the  issue  of  this  plague,  v.  13. 
When  Pharaoh  naiv  there  wan  a  ren/iile,  without 
considering  either  what  he  had  lately  felt,  or  what 
he  had  reason  to  fear,  he  hardened  Ins  In  art.  Note, 
1.  Till  the  lu-art  is  renewed  by  the  grac  e  of  God, 
the  impressions,  made  hy  the  fori  c  of  affliction,  do 
list  abide;  the  convictions  wear  off,  and  the  pi omii.es 
that  were  extorted,  are  forgotten.  Til  the  dis¬ 
position  of  tlie  air  is  changed,  what  ha  in  the 
sun,  will  freeze  again  in  the  shade.  fed’s  pa¬ 
tience  is  shamefully  abused  by  impenitent  '  inner-,. 
The  respite  he  gives  them,  to  lead  them  to  repent 
une.e,  they  arc  hardened  by,  and  while  I gracious 
ly  allows  them  a  ttn<  e,  in  order  to  the  in.  king  *  f 
t  heir  pence,  they  tuk  c  that  opportunity  to  rally  again 
•die  baffled  forces  of  an  obstinate  infidelity.  See 
Keel.  8.  1 1.  Ps.  78.  34,  &ta 

Id.  And  till'  I  iOttn  sn'nl  unto  Moses,  S;ty 
unto  Annin,  Stu  b  Ii  out  thy  roil,  tirnl  smite 
the  (jus!  of  thf  hint],  llmt  if  mny  become  Ii'  « 
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throughout nil  the  hind  of  Egypt*  17.  Ami 
they  did  ho:  Cor  Aaron  stretched  out.  Ins 
hand  with  his  rod,  and  smote  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  it.  became  lice  in  man 
and  in  Ix-a  t  ;  all  the  dust,  of  the  land  he.- 
r  anie  In  <■  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
t  8.  And  the  mngioiirris  did  so  with  their  en¬ 
chantments  to  bring  forth  lice,  but  they  could 
not :  ho  there  were  lice  upon  man  and  upon 
beast.  It).  Then  the  magicians  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  This  id;  the  finger  of  (jod  and 
Pharaoh’s  heart  was  hardened,  and  he 
hearkened  not  unto  them  ;  as  the  Loan  had 
gaid. 

Here  is  a  short  armunt  of  the  plague  oi  lice.  If 
does  net.  appear  that  any  warning  wan  given  ot  it. 
before.  Pharaoh's  abuse  of  the  respite  granted  to 
him,  might  have  been  a  sufficient  warning  to  him 
to  expect  another  plague:  for  it  tlie  removal  of  an 
affliction  harden  us,  and  so  deprive  us  of  the  benefit 
of  it,  we  may  i  on'  lode  it  goes  away  with  a  purpose 
to  return,  or  to  make  room  for  a  worse. 

Observe,  I.  I  low  this  plague  of 'lire  wan  inflicted 
on  the  K gyptiaiiM,  nr.  16,  17.  The  frogs  were  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  the  lantern,  but  these  lice  out  of  the 
dual  nftlir  earth;  for  out  of  any  part  of  the  creation 
Ood  can  fetch  a  scourge,  with  which  to  correct 
those  that,  rebel  against.  him.  He  has  many  arrows 
in  his  fpiiver.  Even  the  dual  of  the  earth  obeys  him. 
“  I n-ar  tint  then,  than  warm  Jacob,  for  Ood  can  use 
thee.  as  a  threshing  instrument,  if  he  pleases;”  I h ; i . 
41.  14,  Vi.  TIicho.  lice,  no  doubt,  were  extremely 
vexatious,  an  well  an  ne.andaloun,  to  the  Egyptians. 
Though  they  had  respite,  they  had  renpite  Imt  a 
while,  Rev.  11.  14.  The  second  woe  was  pant,  but, 
Dehold,  the  third  woe  came  very  <|uickly. 

II.  How  the  magicians  were  bathed  by  it,  v.  18. 
They  attempted  to  imitate  it,  but  they  could  not; 
when  they  failed  in  that,  it  nhould  ncem  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  remove  it;  for  it  follown,  So  there  were 
Her  tifion  man  and  heanl,  in  spite.  of  them.  'I  his 
forced  them  to  confess  themselves  overpowered; 
I'hin  in  the  ft  rarer  of  (tod,  v.  19.  ttiat  in,  “Thin 
check  and  restraint  put  Upon  un,  munt  needn  he  f  rom 
a  divine  power.”  Note.  (1.)  Ood  ban  the  devil  in 
a  chain,  and  limits  him,  both  tin  a  dc<  eiver  and  an  a 
dentroyer;  hitherto  he  ahull  come,  but  no  further. 
The  devil’s  agents,  when  Ood  permitted  them, 
could  do  great,  tilings;  but  when  he  laid  an  embar¬ 
go  upon  them,  though  but  with  bin  finger,  they 
could  do  nothing.  The  magicians’  inability,  in  this 
tenser  instance,  showed  whence  they  hall  tfieir  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  former  instances,  which  seemed  greater, 
and  that  they  had  no  power  against  Mown  but  what 
was  given  them  from  above.  (2.)  Sooner  or  later, 
Ood  will  extort,  even  from  tils  enemies,  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  bin  own  sovereignty  and  over-ruling 
power.  It  in  certain  they  most  all  (an  we  nay)  knock 
under  at  last,  as  Julian  the  apostate  did,  when  his 
dying  lips  confessed,  1'hou  hunt  overcome  me,  () 
thou  (lalilcan!  Ood  will  notpnly  tie  too  hard  for 
all  oppoNcrn,  but  will  force  them  to  own  it. 

III.  How  Pharaoh,  notwithstanding  this,  was 
made  more  and  mure  obstinate;  (v.  19.)  even  those 
that  had  deceived  him,  now  said  enough  to  unde¬ 
ceive  him,  and  yet  he  grew  more  and  more  obsti¬ 
nate.  Even  the  miracles  and  the  judgments  were 
to  him  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Note,  Those 
that  are  not  made  better  by  Cod’s  word  and  provi¬ 
dences,  are  commonly  made  worse  by  them. 

20.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Uise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand  lie- 


hire  Pharaoh;  lo, he  rorncth  forth  to  lliewa- 
lcr;und  say  unto  him,  Thussailh  the  I  ,oiu>, 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve tne  : 
21.  Else,  if  thou  wilt  not  let  my  people  go, 
behold,  I  will  send  swarms  of  flics  upon 
thee,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 
people,  ;uid  into  thy  houses;  and  the  houses 
of  tile  Egyptians  shall  he  lull  of  swarms  of 
flics ,  and  also  the  ground  whereupon  they 
arc.  22.  And  I  will  sever  in  that  day  (In¬ 
land  of  (joshen,  in  which  my  people  dwell, 
that,  no  swarms  of  Jli.cs  shall  he  there;  to 
the  end  thou  mayesl  know  that  I  am  the 
I  ,ouo  in  the,  midst  of  the  earth.  28.  And  1 
will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and 
thy  people;  tomorrow  shall  this  sign  lx-.  24. 
And  the  Loud  did  so:  and  there  came  a 
grievous  swarm  of  flics  into  the  house  of 
Pharaoh,  and  tri.lo  his  servants’ houses,  and 
into  all  the  land  ol  Egypt  ;  the  land  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  reason  of  the  swarms  of  flics.  25. 
And  Pharaoh  called  lor  Moses  and  for 
Aaron,  and  said,  (Jo  ye,  sacrifice  to  your 
(*od  m  the  land.  20.  And  Moses  said,  It 
is  not.  meet  so  to  do;  for  we  shall  sacrifice 
the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  lo  the 
l,ono  our  God:  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 
eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us  ?  27.  We 

will  go  three  days’  journey  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  sacrifice  to  the  I  ,oiu>  our  ( Jod,  as 
he  shall  command  ns.  28.  And  Pharaoh 
said,  I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice 
lo  the  Loan  your  God  in  the  wilderness; 
only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away  :  entreat 
forme.  29.  And  Moses  said,  Behold,  I  go 
out  from  thee,  and  I  will  entreat  the  Lord 
that  the  swarms  of  flics  may  depart  from 
Pharaoh,  from  his  servants,  and  from  his 
people,  to-morrow:  but  let  not  Pharaoh 
deal  deceitfully  any  more  in  not  letting  the 
people  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Loan.  30.  And 
Moses  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  and  entreat¬ 
ed  the  Lord.  31.  And  the  Lord  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  Moses  ;  and  he  re¬ 
moved  the  swarms  of  flics  from  Pharaoh, 
from  his  servants,  and  from  his  people  :  there 
remained  not  one.  32.  And  Pharaoh  har¬ 
dened  his  heart  at  this  time  also,  neither 
would  lie  let  the  people  go. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  plague  of  flics,  in  which 
we  are  told, 

I.  How  it  was  threatened;  like  ttiat  of  frogs,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  inflicted.  Moses  is  directed  ( v .  20.)  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  to  meet  Pharaoh  when 
lie  came  forth  to  the  water,  and  there  to  repeat  Its 
demands.  Note,  I.  Those  that  would  bring  great 
things  to  pass  for  God  and  their  generation  must 
rise  early,  and  redeem  time  in  the  morning.  Pha¬ 
raoh  was  early  up  at  his  superstitious  devotions  to 
the  river;  and  shall  wo  be  for  more  sleep  and  more 
slumber,  when  any  service  is  to  lie  (tone,  which 
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would  pass  well  in  our  account  in  the  great  day  ?  2. 
Those  that  would  approve  themselves  God’s  faith¬ 
ful  servants  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man. 
Moses  must  aland  before  Pharaoh,  proud  as  lie  was, 
and  tell  him  that  wliich  was  in  the  highest  degree 
humbling,  must  challenge  him  (it  he  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  his  captives)  to  engage  with  an  army  of  flics, 
which  would  obey  Clod’s  orders  if  Pharaoh  would 
not.  Sec  a  like  threatening,  Isa.  7.  18,  The  Lord 
will  hiss  (or  whistle)  for  the  fly  and  the  bee,  to  come 
and  serve  his  purposes. 

II.  How  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were  to  be 
remarkably  distinguished  in  this  plague,  v.  22,  23. 

It  is  probable  that  this  distinction  had  not  been  so 
manifest  and  observable  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
plagues,  as  it  was  to  be  in  this.  Thus,  as  the 
plague  of  lice  was  made,  more  convincing  than  any 
before  it,  by  running  the  magicians  aground,  so  was 
this,  by  the  distinction  made  between  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Hebrews.  Pharaoh  must  be  made  to 
know  that  God  is  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth; 
and  by  this  it  will  be  known  beyond  dispute.  1. 
Swarms  of  flies,  which  seem  to  us  to  fly  at  random, 
shall  be  manifestly  under  the  conduct  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  mind,  while  they  are  above  the  direction  of 
any  man.  “Hither  they  shall  go,”  says  Moses, 

“  and  thither  they  shall  not  come;’’  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  is  punctually  according  to  this  appointment, 
and  both,  compared,  amount  to  a  demonstration  that 
he  that  said  it,  and  he  that  did  it,  was  the  same, 
even  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  2.  The 
servants  and  worshippers  of  the  great  Jehovah  shall 
be  preserved  from  sharing  in  the  common  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  place  they  live  in;  so  that  the  plague 
which  annoys  all  their  neighbours,  shall  not  ap¬ 
proach  them,  and  this  shall  be  an  incontestable 
proof,  that  God  is  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
Put  both  these  together,  and  it  appears  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  mm  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and 
through  the  air  too,  to  direct  that  which  to  us  seems 
most  casual,  to  serve  some  great  and  designed  end, 
that  he  may  show  himself  strong  on  the  behalf  of 
those  whose  hearts  are  upright  with  him,  2  Cnron. 
16.  9. 

Observe  how  it  is  repeated,  (r.  23.)  I  will  hut  a 
division  between  my  fieojile  and  thy  people.  Note, 
I'he  Lord  knows  them  that  are  his,  and  will  make 
it  appear,  fierhafis  in  this  world,  certainly  in  the 
other,  that  he  has  set  them  apart  for  himself.  A 
day  will  come,  when  ye  shall  return  and  discern  be¬ 
tween  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  (Mai.  3.  18.  )  the 
sheep  and  the  gouts,  (Matt.  25.  32.  lv/.ek.  34.  17.) 
though  now  intermixed. 

III.  How  it  was  inflicted,  the  day  after  it  was 
threatened;  there  came  a  grievous  swarm  of  flics, 
(iv  24.)  flies  of  divers  sorts,  and  such  as  devoured 
them,  Ps.  78.  45.  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air  has  gloried  in  being  Heel-zebub,  the  god  of  flies; 
but  here  it  is  proved  that  even  in  that,  lie  is  a  pre¬ 
tender,  and  an  usurper,  for  even  with  swarms  of 
fl:cs  God  fights  against  his  kingdom,  and  prevails. 

IV.  How  Pharaoh  upon  this  attack,  sounded  a 
parley,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  about  a  surrender  of  hU  captives:  but  ob- 
sei  ve  with  what  reluctance  he  yields. 

1.  He  is  content  they  should  sacrifice  to  their 
God,  provided  they  would  do  it  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
v.  25.  Note,  God  can  extort  a  toleration  of  his  wor¬ 
ship,  even  from  those  that  are  really  enemies  to  it. 
Pharaoh,  under  the  smart  of  the  rod,  is  content  they 
should  do  sacrifice,  and  will  allow  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  to  God’s  Israel,  even  in  his  own  land. 

But  Moses  will  not  accept  his  concession,  he  can¬ 
not  doit,  v.  26.  It  would  be  an  abomination  to  God, 
should  they  offer  the  Egyptians  sacrifices,  and  it 
would  be  an  ub  unination  to  the  Egyptians,  should 
they  offer  to  God  their  own  sacrifices,  as  they  ought; 


so  that  they  could  not  sacrifice  in  the  land,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  displeasure,  either  of  their  God  or  of  their 
task-masters;  therefore  he  insists  upon  it,  (v.  27.) 
We  will  go  three  days’  journey  into  the  wilderness. 
Note,  Those  that  would  offer  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  God,  must,  (1.)  Separate  themselves  from  the 
wicked  and  profane,  for  we  cannot  have  fellowship 
both  with  the  Father  of  lights,  and  with  the  works 
of  darkness,  both  with  Christ  and  with  Belial,  2  Cor. 

6.  14,  See.  Ps.  26.  4,  6.  (2.)  They  must  retire 

from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  and  get  as  far  as 
may  be  from  the  noise  of  it.  Israel  cannot  keep  the 
feast  of  the  Lord,  either  among  the  brick-kilns,  oi 
among  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt;  no,  We  will  go  into 
the  wilderness,  I /<  ■..  2.  14.  Cant.  7.  IL  (  I  h< 
must  observe  the  divine  appointment:  “  \Ve  will 
sacrifice  as  God  shall  command  us,  and  not  other¬ 
wise.”  Though  they  were  in  the  utmost  degree  of 
slavery  to  Pharaoh,  yet,  in  the  worship  of  God,  they 
must  observe  his  commands,  and  not  Pharaoh's. 

2.  When  this  proposal  is  rejected,  he  consents 
for  them  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  provided  they 
do  not  go  very  far  away,  not  so  far  but  that  he 
might  fetch  them  bn<  k  again,  v.  28.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  heard  of  their  design  upon  Canaan,  and 
suspected  that  if  once  they  left  Egypt,  they  would 
never  come  ba<  k  again;  and  therefore  when  he  is 
forced  to  consent  that  they  shall  go)  (the  swarms  of 
flies  buzzing  the  ne< ewrity  in  hi*  ears,)  >  1 1  be  is  not 
willing  that  they  should  go  out  of  Ins  reach.  I  bus 
some  sinners  who,  in  a  pang  of  conviction,  pait  with 
their  sins,  yet  are  loath  they  should  go  very  far 
|  away,  for  when  the  fright  is  over,  they  will  return 
to  them  again.  We  observe  here  a  struggle  be- 
,  tween  Pharaoh’s  convictions  and  his  <  o eruptions  ; 
his  convictions  said,  “Let  them  go;”  his  corrup¬ 
tions  said,  “Yet  not  very  far  away:”  but  he  sided 
with  his  corruptions  against  his  convictions,  and  it 
was  his  ruin. 

This  proposal  Moses  so  far  a<  <  opted,  as  that  he 
promised  the  removal  ol  this  plague  upon  it,  v.  29. 

Bee  here,  .  . 

(1. )  How  ready  God  is  to  accept  sinners  submis¬ 
sions.  Pharaoh  doe*  but  *ay.  Entreat  for  me, 
(though  it  is  with  regret  that  lie  humbles  so  far,) 
and  Moses  promises  immediately,  J  will  entreat  the 
Lord  for  thee;  that  lie  might  see  what  the  design 
1  of  the  plague  was,  not  to  bring  him  to  ruin,  but  U> 
bring  him  to  repentance.  With  what  pleasure  did 
God  say,  (1  Kings  21.  29.)  Seeet  thou  how  Jlhub 
humbles  himself  ? 

(2.)  What  need  we  have  to  be  admonished  that 
we  be  sincere  in  our  submission;  Put  let  not  Pha¬ 
raoh  deal  deceitfully  any  more.  Those  chat  deal 
'  deceitfully  are  justly  suspected,  and  must  be  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  return  again  to  folly,  after  God  has 
once  more  spoken  pea<  e.  lie  not  deceived,  God  w 
not  mocked;  if  we  think  to  put  a  i  heat  upon  God 
by  a  counterfeit  repentance,  and  a  fraudulent  sur¬ 
render  of  ourselves  to  him,  we  shall  prove,  in  the 

end,  to  hat  e  put  a  fetal  < 

Lastly,  The  issue  of  all,  was,  1  t  Ga  ;  ci< 
ly  removed  the  plague,  (v.  30,  31.)  but  Pharaoh 
perfidiously  returned  to  his  hardn*  s,  and  would  not 
let  the  people  go,  v.  32.  His  pride  would  not  M 
him  part  with  such  a  flower  <  f  his  <  rown  a  sins  do¬ 
minion  over  Israel  was,  nor  his  coyetousi.<  os,  v.  ,'h 
such  a  branch  of  his  revenue  as  their  labouts  weic. 
Note,  Reigning  lusts  break  through  the  strongest 
bonds,  and  make  men  impudently  presumptuous 
and  scandalously  pel  Ad  ions.  Let  not  s  o  ’  •  m  ore 
reign,  for  if  it  do,  it  will  betray  and  hurry  us  to  the 
!  grossest  absurdities. 


chap.  ix. 


In  this  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  three  more  aft  he 
plagues  of  Egypt.  I.  Murrain  among  the  cattle,  which 
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was  fatal  to  them,  v.  1  . .  7.  XI.  Boils  upon  man  and 
beast,  y.  8  . .  12.  III.  Hail  with  thunder  and  lightning. 
1.  Warning  is  given  of  this  plague,  v.  13. .  21.  2.  It  is 

mflicted  to  their  great  terror,  v.  22 ..  26.  3.  Pharaoh  in 

a  fright  renews  "his  treaty  with  Moses,  but  instantly 
breaks  his  word,  v.  27 . .  35. 

1.  f  I  THEN  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 

I  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  tell  him,. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Llebrews, 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 

2.  F or  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt 
hold  them  still,  3.  Behold,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the 
field,  upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon 
the  camels,  upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  the 
sheep:  there  shall  he  a  very  grievous  mur¬ 
rain.  4.  And  the  Lord  shall  sever  between 
the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of  Egypt: 
and  there  shall  nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the 
children’s  of  Israel.  5.  And  the  Lord  ap¬ 
pointed  a  set  time,  saying,  To-morrow  the 
Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  the  land.  6. 
And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but 
of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one.  7.  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  there  was  not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the 
Israelites  dead.  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
was  hardened,  and  he  did  not  let  the  people 

g°- 

Here  is, 

I.  Warning  given  of  another  plague,  namely.  The 
murrain  of  beasts.  When  Pharaoh’s  heart  was  hard¬ 
ened,  after  he  had  seemed  to  relent  under  the  former 
plague,  then  Moses  is  sent  to  tell  him  there  is  another 
coming,  to  try  what  that  would  do  toward  reviving 
the  impressions  of  the  former  plagues.  Thus  is  the 
wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven,  both  in  his 
word,  and  in  his  works,  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men.  1.  Moses  puts  Pharaoh  in 
a  very  fair  way  to  prevent  it;  Let  my  people  go,  v. 

1.  This  was  still  the  demand,  God  will  have  Is¬ 
rael  released;  Pharaoh  opposes  it,  and  the  trial  is, 
whose  word  shall  stand.  See  how  jealous  God  is 
for  his  people;  when  the  year  of  his  redeemed  is 
come,  he  will  give  Egypt  for  their  ransom;  that 
kingdom  shall  be  ruined,  rather  than  Israel  shall 
not  be  delivered.  See  how  reasonable  God’s  de- 
mands  are;  whatever  he  calls  for,  it  is  but  his  own,  \ 
They  are  my  people,  therefore  let  them  go.  2.  He 
describes  the  plague  that  should  come,  if  he  refused, 
v.  2,  3.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  immediately,  without 
the  stretching  out  of  Aaron’s  hand,  is  upon  the  cattle, 
many  of  which,  some  of  all  kinds,  should  die  by  a 
sort  of  pestilence.  This  was  greatly  to  the  loss  of 
the  owners:  they  had  made  Israel  poor,  and  now 
God  would  make  them  poor.  Note,  The  hand  of 
God  is  to  be  acknowledged  even  in  the  sickness 
and  death  of  cattle  or  other  damage  sustained  in 
them,  for  a  sparrow  falls  riot  to  the  ground  without 
our  Father.  3.  As  an  evidence  of  the  special  hand 
of  God  in  it,  and  of  his  particular  favour  to  his  own 
people,  he  foretells  that  none  of  their  cattle  should 
die,  though  they  breathed  in  the  same  air,  and 
drank  of  the  same  water,  with  the  Egyptians’  cat¬ 
tle;  (v  4.)  The  Lord  shall  sever.  Note,  When 
God’s  judgments  are  abroad,  though  they  may  fall 
Doth  on  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  yet  God 
makes  such  a  distinction,  that  they  are  not  the  same 
to  the  one  that  they  are  to  the  other.  See  Isa.  27. 


7.  The  providence  of  God  is  to  be  acknowledged 

with  thankfulness  in  the  life  of  the  cattle,  for  he 
preserveth  man  and  beast,  Ps.  36.  6.  4.  To  make 

the  warning  the  more  remarkable,  the  time  is  fixed; 
(■ v .  5.)  To-morrow  it  shall  be  done;  we  know  net 
what  any  day  will  bring  forth,  and  therefore  cannot 
say  what  we  will  do  to-morrow,  but  Gcd  can. 

II.  The  plague  itself  inflicted.  The  cattle  died, 
v.  6.  Note,  The  creature  is  made  subject  to  vanity 
by  the  sin  of  man,  being  liable,  according  to  its  ca 
pacity,  both  to  serve  his  wickedness,  and  to  share 
in  his  punishment,  as  in  the  universal  deluge,  Rom. 

8.  20,  22.  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  sinned;  but 
the  sheep,  what  had  they  done?  Yet  they  are 
plagued.  See  Jer.  12.  4.  For  the  wickedness  oj 
the  land,  the  beasts  are  consumed.  The  Egyptians, 
afterward,  and,  some  think,  now,  worshipped  their 
cattle;  it  was  among  them" that  the  Israelites  learn¬ 
ed  to  make  a  god  of  a  calf,  in  this  animal  therefore 
the  plague,  here  spoken  of,  meets  with  them.  Note, 
What  we  make  an  idol  of,  it  is  just  with  God  to  re¬ 
move  from  us,  or  imbitterto  us.  See  Isa.  19.  1. 

III.  The  distinction  put  between  the  cattle  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites’  cattle,  according  to  the 
word  of  God;  not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites 
died,  v.  6,  7.  Does  God  take  care  for  oxen?  Yes, 
he  does;  his  providence  extends  itself  to  the  mean¬ 
est  of  his  creatures.  But  it  is  written  also  for  our 
sakes,  that,  trusting  m  God,  and  making  him  our 
refuge,  we  may  not  be  afraid  of  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  no  not  though  thousands  fall 
at  our  side,  Ps.  91.  6,  7.  Pharaoh  sent  to  see  if  the 
cattle  of  the  Israelites  were  infected,  not  to  satisfy 
his  conscience,  but  only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  or 
with  design,  by  way  of  reprisal,  to  repair  his  own 
losses  out  of  their  stocks.  And  having  no  good  de¬ 
sign  in  the  inquiry,  the  report  brought  him  made  no 
impression  upon  him,  but,  on  the  contrary;  Iris 
heart  was  hardened.  Note,  To  those  that  are  wil¬ 
fully  blind,  even  those  methods  of  conviction  which 
are  ordained  to  life,  prove  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death. 

8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes 
of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  to¬ 
ward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh. 

9.  And  it  shall  become  small  dust  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  shall  be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  with  blams  upon  man  and  upon  beast, 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  10.  And 
they  took  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  stood 
before  Pharaoh  ;  and  Moses  sprinkled  it  up 
toward  heaven  :  and  it  became  a  boil  break¬ 
ing  forth  with  blains  upon  man  and  upon 
beast.  11.  And  the  magicians  could  not 
stand  before  Moses,  because  of  the  boils ; 
for  the  boil  was  upon  the  magicians,  and 
upon  all  the  Egyptians.  1 2.  And  the  Lord 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he 
hearkened  not  unto  them  ;  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  Moses. 

Observe  here,  concerning  the  plague  of  boils  and 
blains, 

1.  That  when  they  were  not  wrought  upon  by 
the  death  of  their  cattle,  God  sent  a  plague  that 
seized  their  own  bodies,  and  touched  them  to  the 
quick.  If  lesser  judgments  do  not  do  their  work, 
God  will  send  greater.  Let  us  therefore  humble 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  go 
forth  to  meet  him  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  that 
his  anger  may  be  turned  away  from  us. 
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2.  The  signal  given  by  which  this  plague  was 
summoned,  was  the  sprinkling  of  warm  ashes,  from 
the  furnace,  toward  heaven,  {y.  8,  10.)  which  was 
to  signify  the  heating  of  the  air  with  such  an  infec¬ 
tion,  as  should  produce  in  the  bodies  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  sore  boils,  which  would  be  both  noisome  and 
painful.  Immediately  upon  the  scattering  of  the 
ashes,  a  scalding  dew  came  down  out  of  the  air, 
which  blistered  wherever  it  fell.  Note,  Sometimes 
God  shows  men  their  sin  in  their  punishment;  they 
had  oppressed  Israel  in  the  furnaces,  and  now  the 
ashes  of  the  furnace  are  made  as  much  a  terror  to 
them,  as  ever  their  task-masters  had  been  to  the 
Israelites. 

3.  The  plague  itself  was  very  grievous;  a  com¬ 
mon  eruption  would  be  so,  especially  to  the  nice  and 
delicate,  but  these  eruptions  were  inflammations, 
like  Job’s.  This  is  afterwards  called  the  botch  of 
Egypt,  (Deut.  28.  27.)  as  if  it  were  some  new 
disease,  never  heard  of  before,  and  known  ever  af¬ 
ter  by  that  name.  Note,  Sores  in  the  body  are  to 
be  looked  upqn  as  the  punishments  of  sin,  and  to  be 
hearkened  to  as  calls  to  repentance. 

4.  The  magicians  themselves  were  struck  with 

these  boils,  v.  11.  (1.)  Thus  they  were  punished, 

both,  [1.]  For  helping  to  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart, 
as  Elymas  for  seeking  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of 
the  Lord;  God  will  severely  reckon  with  those  that 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked  in  their  wick¬ 
edness.  As  also,  [2.]  For  pretending  to  imitate  the 
former  plagues,  and  making  themselves  and  Pha¬ 
raoh  sport  with  them.  They  that  would  produce 
lice,  shall,  against  their  wills,  produce  boils.  Note, 
It  is  ill  jesting  with  God’s  judgments,  and  more 
dangerous  than  playing  with  fire.  Be  ye  not  mock¬ 
ers,  lest  your  bands  be  made  strong.  (2.)  Thus 
they  were  shamed  in  the  presence  of  their  admirers. 
How  weak  were  their  enchantments,  which  could 
not  so  much  as  secure  themselves  !  The  devil  can 
give  no  protection  to  those  that  are  in  confederacy 
with  him.  (3. )  Thus  they  were  driven  the  field. 
Their  power  was  restrained  before,  ( ch .  8.  18.)  but 
they  continued  to  confront  Moses,  and  confirm  Pha¬ 
raoh  in  his  unbelief,  till  now,  at  length,  they  were 
forced  to  retreat,  and  could  not  stand  before  Moses, 
to  which  the  apostle  refers,  (2  Tim.  3.  9.)  when  he 
says,  that  their  folly  was  made  manifest  unto  all  men 

5.  Pharaoh  continued  obstinate,  for  now  the  Lord 
hardened  his  heart,  v.  12.  Before,  he  had  harden 
ened  his  own  heart,  and  resisted  the  grace  of  God 
and  now,  God  justly  gave  him  up  to  his  own  heart’ 
lusts,  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  strong  delusions 
permitting  Satan  to  blind  and  harden  him,  and  or¬ 
dering  every  thing,  from  henceforward,  so  as  to 
make  him  more  and  more  obstinate.  Note,  Wilful 
hardness  is  commonly  punished  with  judicial  hard¬ 
ness.  If  men  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light,  it  is 
with  God  to  close  their  eyes.  Let  us  dread 


lice  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  pow- 
lrat  my  name  may  be  declared 


a 


just 


lie  under,  on 


this  as  the  sorest  judgment  a  man  can 
this  side  hell. 

13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Rise 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand  before 
Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me.  14.  For  J 
will  at  this  time  send  all  my  plagues  upon 
thine  heart,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon 
thy  people;  that  thou  mayestknow  ihaUhere 
is  none  like  me  in  all  the  earth.  1 5.  h  or 
now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  \  may 
smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence; 
and  thou  slralt  be  cut  off  from  the  earth. 
16.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I 


aised 
;r ;  and 

throughout  all  the  earth.  17.  As  yet  exalt- 
st  thou  thyself  against  my  people,  that  thou 
vilt  not  let  them  go?  18.  Behold,  to-mor- 
ow  about  this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain 
very  grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been 
in  Egypt  since  the  foundation  thereof  even 
until  now.  19.  Send  therefore  now,  and 
gather  thy  cattle,  and  all  that  thou  hast  in 
the  field;  for  upon  every  man  and  beast 
which  shall  be  found  in  the  field,  and  shall 
not  be  brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come 
down  upon  them,  and  they  shall  die.  20. 
He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord  among 
he  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  his  servants 
and  his  cattle  flee  into  the  houses :  21. 

And  he  that  regarded  not  the  word  of  the 
Lord  left  his  servants  and  his  cattle  in  the 
field.  • 

Here  is, 

I.  A  general  declaration  of  the  wrath  of  (tod 
against  Pharaoh  for  his  obstinacy.  Though  God 
has  hardened  his  heart,  (y.  12.)  yet  Moses  must 
repeat  his  applications  to  him;  God  suspends  his 
grace,  and  yet  demands  obedience,  to  punish  him 
for  requiring  bricks  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
he  denied  them  straw.  God  would  likewise  show 
forth  a  pattern  of  long-suffering,  and  how  he  waits 
to  be  gracious  to  a  rebellious  and  gainsaying  people. 
Six  times  the  demand  had  been  made  in  vain,  yet 
Moses  must  make  it  the  seventh  time,  Let  my  peo¬ 
ple  go,  v.  13. 

A  most  dreadful  message  Moses  is  here  ordered 
to  deliver  to  him,  whether  he  will  hear,  or  whether 
he  will  forbear.  1.  He  must  tell  him  that  he  is 
marked  for  ruin;  that  he  now  stands  as  the  butt  at 
which  God  would  shoot  all  the  arrows  of  his  wrath; 
(v.  14,  15.)  Now  I  will  send  all  my  plaques.  Now 
that  no  place  is  found  for  repentance  in  Pharaoh, 
nothing  can  prevent  his  utter  destruction,  for  that 
only  would  have  prevented  it.  Now  that  God  be¬ 
gins  to  harden  his  heart ,  his  case  is  desperate.  “I 
will  send  my  plagues  upon  thy  heart,  not  only  tem¬ 
poral  plagues  upon  thy  body,  but  spiritual  plagues 
upon  thy  soul.”  Note,  God  can  send  plagues  upon 
the  heart,  either  by  making  it  senseless,  or  by 
making  it  hopeless — and  those  are  the  worst 
plagues.  Pharaoh  must  now  expect  no  respite,  no 
cessation  of  arms,  but  to  be  followed  with  plague 
upon  plague,  till  he  is  utterly  consumed.  Note, 
When  God  judges,  he  will  overcome;  none  ever 
hardened  his  heart  against  him,  and  prospered.  2. 
He  must  tell  him,  that  he  is  to  remain  in  history,  a 
standing  monument  of  the  justice  and  power  of 
God’s  wrath;  {v.  16.)  “ For  this  cause  have  I  raised 
thee  up  to  the  throne  at  this  time,  and  made  thee 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  plagues  hitherto,  to  show 
in  thee  my  power.”  Providence  ordered  it  so,  that 
Moses  should  have  a  man  of  such  a  fierce  and  stub¬ 
born  spirit  as  he  was,  to  deal  with;  and  every  thing 
was  so  managed  in  this  transaction,  as  to  make  it  a 
most  signal  and  memorable  instance  of  the  power 
God  has,  to  humble  and  bring  down  the  proudest 
of  his  enemies.  Evbrv  thing  concurred  to  signalize 
God’s  name,  that  is,  his  incontestable 
his  irresistible  power,  and  his  inflexi¬ 
ble  justice,  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth  not  only  to  all  places,  but  through  all  ages 
while’  the  earth  remains.  Note,  God  sometimes 
raises  up  very  bad  men  to  honour  and  power 


this,  that 
sovereignty, 
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spares  them  long,  and  suffers  them  to  grow  insuf¬ 
ferably  insolent,  that  lie  may  be  so  much  the  more 
glorified  in  their  destruction  at  last.  See  how  the 
neighbouring  nations,  at  that  time,  improved  the 
ruin  of  Pharaoh  to  the  glory  of  God;  (c/i.  18. 
11.)  Jethro  said  upon  it,  .Wow  know  I  that  the  Lord 
is  greater  Ilian  all  gods.  The  apostle  illustrates 
the  doctrine  of  God’s  sovereignty  with  this  instance, 
Rom.  9.  17.  To  justify  God  in  these  resolutions, 
Moses  is  bid  to  ask  him,  (y.  17.)  yls  yet  exaltest 
thou  thyself  against  my  people  ?  Pharaoh  was  a 
great  king,  God’s  people  were  poor  shepherds  at 
the  best,  and  now  poor  slaves,  and  yet  Pharaoh 
shall  be  ruined,  if  he  exalt  himself  against  them, 
for  it  is  considered  as  exalting  himself  against  God. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  lie  reproved  kings  for 
their  sakes,  and  let  them  know,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  people  to  be  trampled  upon  and  insulted, 
no,  not  by  the  most  powerful  of  them. 

II.  Here  is  a  particular  prediction  of  the  plague 
of  hail,  (t\  18.)  and  a  gracious  advice  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  people  to  send  for  their  servants  and  cattle 
out  of  the  field,  that  they  might  be  sheltered  from 
the  hail,  v.  19.  Note,  When  God’s  justice  threat¬ 
ens  ruin,  his  mercy,  at  the  same  time,  shows  us  a 
way  of  escape  from  it,  so  unwilling  is  he  that  any 
should  perish.  See  here  what  care  God  took,  not 
only  to  distinguish  between  Egyptians  and  Israel¬ 
ites,  but  between  some  Egyptians  and  others.  If 
Pharaoh  will  not  yield,  and  so  prevent  the  judgment 
itself,  yet  an  opportunity  is  given  to  those  that  had 
any  dread  of  God  and  his  word,  to  save  themselves 
from  sharing  in  the  judgment.  Note,  Those  that 
will  take  warning,  may  take  shelter;  and  those  that 
will  not,  may  thank  themselves  if  they  fall  by  the 
overflowing  scourge,  and  the  hail  which  will  sweep 
away  the  refuge  of  lies,  Isa.  28.  17.  See  the  dif¬ 
ferent  effect  of  this  warning.  1.  Some  believed  the 
things  which  were  spoken,  and  they  feared,  and 
housed  their  servants  and  cattle,  v.  20.  like  Noah; 
(Heb.  11.  7.)  and  it  was  their  wisdom.  Even 
among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  there  were  some 
that  trembled  at  God’s  word;  and  shall  not  the 
sons  of  Israel  dread  it?  But,  2.  Others  believed 
not;  though,  whatever  plague  Moses  hath  hitherto 
foretold,  the  event  exactly  answered  to  the  predic¬ 
tion:  and  though,  if  they  had  had  any  reason  to 
question  this,  it  would  have  been  no  great  damage 
to  them  to  have  kept  their  cattle  in  the  house  for 
one  day,  and  so,  supposing  it  a  doubtful  case,  to 
have  chosen  the  surer  side;  yet  they  were  so 
fool-hardy  as  in  defiance  to  the  truth  of  Moses,  and 
the  power  of  God,  (of  both  which  they  had  already 
had  experience  enough  to  their  cost,)  to  leave  their 
cattle  in  the  field.  Pharaoh  himself,  it  is  probable, 
giving  them  an  example  of  the  presumption,  v.  21. 
Note,  Obstinate  infidelity  is  deaf  to  the  fairest 
warnings  and  the  wisest  counsels,  which  leaves  the 
blood  of  them  that  perish  upon  their  own  heads. 

22.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be  hail  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  and 
upon  every  herb  of  the  field,  throughout 
the  land  of  Egypt.  23.  And  Moses  stretch¬ 
ed  forth  his  rod  toward  heaven ;  and  the 
Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire 
ran  along  upon  the  ground  :  and  the  Lord 
rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  24. 
So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with 
the  hail,  very  grievous,  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  since  it 


became  a  nation.  25.  And  the  hail  smote 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that 
was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and 
the  hail  smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and 
brake  every  tree  of  the  field.  26.  Only  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  where  tlx;  children  of 
Israel  were ,  was  there  no  hail.  27.  And 
Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  I  have  sinned 
this  time:  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and 
my  people  are  wicked.  28.  Entreat  the 
Lord  (for  it  is  enough)  that  there  be  no 
more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail;  and  I 
will  let  you  go,  and  ye  shall  stay  no  longer. 
29.  And  Moses  said  unto  him.  As  soon  as 
I  am  gone  out  of  the  city  I  will  spread 
abroad  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  tlx; 
thunder  shall  cease,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  hail;  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s.  30.  But  us 
for  thee  and  thy  servants,  I  know  that  ye 
will  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  God'.  31.  And 
the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten;  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boil¬ 
ed.*  32.  But  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were 
not  smitten ;  for  they  viere  not  grown  up. 
33.  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  from 
Pharaoh,  and  spread  abroad  his  hands  unto 
the  Lord;  and  the  thunders  and  hail  ceas¬ 
ed,  and  the  rain  was  not  poured  upon  the 
earth.  34.  And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that 
the  rain  and  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were 
ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened 
his  heart,  he  and  his  servants.  35.  And 
the  heart,  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  neither 
would  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go;  as 
the  Lord  had  spoken  by  Moses. 

The  threatened  plague  of  hail  is  here  summoned 
by  the  powerful  hand  and  rod  of  Moses,  (v.  22,  23.) 
and  it  obeys  the  summons,  or  rather  the  divine 
command;  for  fire  and  hull  fulfil  God’s  word,  Pa. 
148.  8.  And  here  we  are  told, 

I.  What  desolations  it  made  upon  the  earth;  the 
thunder  and  fire  from  heaven  (or  lightning,)  made 
it  both  the  more  dreadful,  and  the  more  destroying, 
ic  23,  24.  Note,  God  makes  the  clouds  not  only 
his  storehouses  whence  he  drops  fatness  on  his  peo¬ 
ple,  but  his  magazines  whence,  when  he  pleases, 
le  can  draw  out  a  most  formidable  train  of  artille¬ 
ry,  with  which  to  destroy  his  enemies.  He  him¬ 
self  speaks  of  the  treasures  of  hail  which  he  hath 
reserved  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war.  Job  38. 
22,  23.  Woful  havoc  this  hail  made  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  It  killed  both  men  and  cattle,  and  battered 
down,  not  only  the  herbs,  but  the  trees,  v.  25.  The 
com  that  was  above  ground,  was  destroyed,  and 
that  only  preserved,  which  as  yet  was  not  come  up, 
v.  31,32.  Note,  God  has  many  ways  of  taking  away 
the  com  in  the  season  thereof,  (Hes.  2.  9. )  either  by  a 
secret  blasting,  or  a  noisy  hail.  In  this  plague,  the 
hot  thunderbolts,  as  well  as  the  hail,  are  said  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  flocks,  Ps.  78.  47,  48,  and  see  Ps.  105. 
32,  33.  Perhaps  David  alludes  to  this,  when  al¬ 
luding  to  God’s  glorious  appearances  for  the  dis- 
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tomfiture  of  his  enemies,  he  speaks  of  the  hail 
stones  and  coals  of  fire  he  threw  among  them,  Ps. 
18.  12,  13.  And  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  it,  on 
the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial,  Rev.  16.  21. 
Notice  is  here  taken,  (v.  26. )  of  the  land  of  Go¬ 
shen’s  being  preserved  from  receiving  any  damage 
by  this  plague.  God  has  the  directing  of  the  preg¬ 
nant  clouds,  and  causes  it  to  rain  or  hail  on  one  city 
and  not  on  another,  either  in  mercy  or  in  judg¬ 
ment. 

11.  What  a  consternation  it  put  Pharaoh  in;  see 
what  effect  it  had  upon  him;  1.  He  humbled  him¬ 
self  to  Moses  in  the  language  of  a  penitent,  v,  2 7, 
28.  No  man  could  have  spoken  better.  He  owns 
himself  on  the  wrong  side  in  his  contest  with  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews;  “  I  have  sinned  in  standing 
it  out  so  long:”  he  owns  the  equity  of  God’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him;  The  Lord  is  righteous,  and 
must  be  justified  when  he  speaks,  though  he  speaks 
in  thunder  and  lightning:  lie  condemns  himself  and 
his  land;  “land  myjieo/ile  arc  wicked,  and  de¬ 
serve  what  is  brought  upon  us:”  he  begs  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  Moses;  “Entreat  the  Lord  for  me,  that  this 
direful  plague  may  be  removed.”  And,  lastly,  he 
promises  to  yield  up  his  prisoners;  I  will  let  you  £fo. 
What  could  one  desire  more?  And  yet  his  heart 
was  hardened  all  this  while.  Note,  1  lie  terror  of 
the  rod  often  extorts  penitent  acknowledgments 
from  those  who  have  no  penitent  affections;  under 
the  surprise  and  smart  of  affliction,  they  start  up, 
and  say  that  which  is  adapted  and  important;  not 
because  they  are  deeply  affected,  but  because  they 
know  that  they  should  be,  and  that  it  is  meet  to  be 
said.  2.  Moses  hereupon  becomes  an  intercessor 
for  him  with  God.  Though  he  had  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  think  that  he  would  immediately 
repent  of  his  repentance,  and  told  him  so,  (v.  30.) 
yet  he  promises  to  be  his  friend  in  the  court  of  Hea¬ 
ven.  Note,  Even  those  whom  we  had  little  hopes 
of,  yet  we  should  oontinue  to  pray  for,  and  to  ad¬ 
monish,  1  Sam.  12.  23.  Observe,  (1.)  The  place 
Moses  chose  for  his  intercession,  he  went  out  oj  the 
city,  (v.  33. )  not  only  for  privacy  in  his  communion 
with  God,  but  to  show  that  he  durst  venture  abroad 
into  the  field,  notwithstanding  the  hail  and  light¬ 
ning  which  kept  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  within 
doors;  knowing  that  every  hailstone  had  its  direc¬ 
tion  from  his  God,  who  meant  him  no  hurt.  Note, 
Peace  with  God  makes  men  thunder-proof,  for  it  is 
the  voice  of  their  Father.  (2.)  The  gesture;  he 
s /tread  abroad  his  hands  unto  the  Lord;  an  outward 
expression  of  earnest  desire  and  humble  expecta¬ 
tion:  those  that  come  to  God  for  mercy,  must  stand 
ready  to  receive  it.  (3.)  The  end  Moses  aimed  at 
in  interceding  for  him,  That  thou  mayest  know,  and 
be  convinced,  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  (v.  29.) 
that  is,  that  God  has  a  sovereign  dominion  over  all 
the  creatures,  that  they  all  are  ruled  by  him,  and 
therefore  that  thou  oughtest  to  be  so.  See  what 
various  methods  God  uses  to  bring  men  to  their 
proper  senses.  Judgments  arc  sent,  and  judgments 
removed,  and  all  for  the  same  end,  to  make  men 
know  that  the  Lord  reigns.  (4)  The  success  of  it. 
rl.l  He  prevailed  with  God,  r.  33.  But,  [2.]  He 
;ou1d  not  prevail  with  Pharaoh;  he  sinned ,  yet 
more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  v.  34,  35.  The 
prayer  of  Moses  opened  and  shut  heaven,  like 
F, lias’s,  (Jam.  5.  17,  18.)  and  such  is  the  power  of 
God’s  two  witnesses;  (Rev.  11.  6.)  yet  neither  Mo¬ 
ses  nor  Elias,  nor  those  two  witnesses,  could  subdue 
the  hard  hearts  of  men.  Pharaoh  was  frightened 
into  a  compliance  by  the  tremendous  judgment,  but 
when  it  was  over,  his  convictions  vanished,  and  his 
fair  promises  were  forgotten.  Note,  Little  credit 
s  to  be  given  to  confessions  upon  the  rack.  Nay, 
Those  that  are  not  bettered  by  judgments  and  mer¬ 
cies,  are  commonly  made  worse. 


CHAP.  X. 

The,  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  that  of  lo 
ousts,  and  that  of  darkness,  arc  recorded  m  this  chapter. 

I.  Concerning  the  plague  of  locusts.  1.  God  instructs 

Moses  in  the  meaning  of  these  amazing  dispensations  of 
his  providence,  v.  1,  ‘1.  2.  lie  threatens  the  locusts,  v. 

3.  .  6.  3.  Pharaoh,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  servants,  is 

willing  to  treat  again  with  Moses  ;  (v.  7  .  .  9.)  but  they 
cannot  agree,  v.  10,  11.  4.  The  locusts  come,  v.  12  . .  15. 

6.  Pharaoh  cries  Peccavi — I  have  offended;  fv.  16,  17.) 
whereupon  Moses  prays  for  the  removal  of  the  plague, 
and  it.  is  done  •  but  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  still  hardened,  v. 
18.  .  20.  II.  Concerning  the  plague  of  darkness.  I.  It  is 
inflicted,  v.  21.  .  23.  2.  Pharaoh  again  treats  with  Moses 
about  a  surrender,  but  the  treaty  breaks  off  in  a  heat,  r. 
24. .  29. 

1.  4  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go 
l\.  in  unto  Pharaoh :  for  i  have  harden¬ 
ed  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants, 
that  1  might  show  these  my  signs  before 
him :  2.  And  that  thou  mayest  tell  in  the 

ears  of  thy  son,  and  of  thy  son’s  son,  what 
things  1  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my 
signs  which  I  have  done  among  them;  that 
ye  may  know  how  that  I  am  the  Lord.  3. 
And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  How  long  wilt 
thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before  me? 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 
4.  Else,  if  thou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go, 
behold,  to-morrow  will  I  bring  the  locusts 
into  thy  coast : .  5.  And  they  shall  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  one  cannot  be 
able  to  sec  the  earth:  and  they  shall  eat 
the  residue  of  that  which  is  escaped,  which 
remaineth  unto  you  from  the  hail,  and  shall 
eat  every  tree  which  groweth  for  you  out 
of  the  held:  6.  And  they  shall  fill  thy 
houses,  and  the  houses  of  all  thy  servants, 
and  the  houses  of  all  the  Egyptians;  which 
neither  thy  fathers,  nor  thy  fathers’  fathers 
have  seen,  since  the  day  that  they  were 
upon  the  earth  unto  this  day.  And  he 
turned  himself,  and  went  out  from  Pharaoh. 

7.  And  Pharaoh’s  servants  said  unto  him, 
1  low  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us? 
Let  the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the 
Lord  their  God:  Knowest  thou  not  yet 
that  Egypt  is  destroyed?  8.  And  Moses 
and  Aaron  Were  brought  again  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh:  and  he  said  unto  them, Go,  serve  the 
Lord  your  God:  but  who  are  they  that 
shall  go?  9.  And  Moses  said,  We  will  go 
with  our  young  and  with  our  old,  with  our 
sons  and  with  our  daughters,  with  our  flocks 
and  with  our  herds  will  we  go :  for  we 
must  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.  10.  And 
he  said  unto  them,  Let  the  Lord  be  so 
with  you,  as  I  will  let  you  go, 'and  your  lit¬ 
tle  ones:  look  to  it;  for  evil  is  before  you 

II.  Not  so:  go  now  ye  that  are  men,  and 
serve  the  Lord;  for  that  you  did  desire. 
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And  they  were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh’s 
presence. 

Here, 

I.  Moses  is  instructed;  we  may  well  suppose  that 
tie,  ibi  his  part,  was  much  astonished  both  at  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  obstinacy  and  at  God’s  severity,  and  could 
not  but  be  compassionately  concerned  ior  the  deso¬ 
lations  of  Egypt,  and  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  this 
contest  would  come  to  at  last.  Now  here  God  tells 
him  what  he  designed;  not  only  Israel’s  release,  but 
the  magnifying  of  his  own  name,  That  thou  maycst 
tell  in  thy  writings,  which  shall  continue  to  the 
world’s  end,  what  I  have  wrought  in  Egyjit,  v.  1, 
2.  The  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  must  be  inflicted, 
that  they  may  be  recorded  tor  the  generations  to 
come  as  undeniable  proofs,  1.  Of  God’s  overruling 
power  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  his  dominion  over 
all  the  creatures,  and  his  authority  to  use  them 
either  as  servants  to  his  justice,  or  sufferers  by  it, 
according  to  the  council  of  his  will.  2.  Of  God’s 
victorious  power  over  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  to  re¬ 
strain  the  malice,  and  chastise  the  insolence,  of  his 
and  his  church’s  enemies.  These  plagues  are 
standing  monuments  of  the  greatness  of  God,  the 
happiness  of  the  church,  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin; 
and  standing  monitors  to  the  children  of  men  in  all 
ages,  not  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy,  nor  to 
strive  with  their  Maker.  The  benefit  of  these 
instructions  to  the  world  sufficiently  balances  the 
expense. 

II.  Pharaoh  is  reproved,  (y.  3.)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  the  poor  despised  persecuted  He¬ 
brews,  ITow  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself 
before  me?  Note,  It  is  justly  expected  from  the 
greatest  of  men,  that  they  humble  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  great  God,  as  it  is  at  their  peril  if  they 
refuse  to  do  it.  This  has  more  than  once  been 
God’s  quarrel  with  princes;  Belshazzar  did  not 
humble  his  heart,  Dan.  5.  22.  Zedekiah  humbled 
not  himself  before  Jeremiah,  2  Chron.  36.  12. 
Those  that  will  not  humble  themselves,  God  will 
humble.  Pharaoh  had  sometimes  pretended  to 
humble  himself,  but  no  account  was  made  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  neither  sincere  nor  constant  in  it. 

III.  The  plague  of  locusts  is  threatened,  v.  4. .  6. 
The  hail  had  broken  down  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  these  locusts  should  come  and  devour  them: 
and  not  only  so,  but  they  should  fill  their  houses , 
whereas  the  former  inroads  of  these  insects  had 
been  confined  to  their  lands.  This  should  be  much 
worse  than  all  the  calamities  of  that  kind  which 
had  ever  been  known.  Moses,  when  he  had  de¬ 
livered  his  message,  not  expecting  any  better 
answerthan  he  had  formerly,  turned  himself  and 
went  out  from  Pharaoh,  v.'  6.  Thus  Christ  ap¬ 
pointed  his  disciples  to  depart  from  those  who 
would  not  receive  them,  and  to  shake  off  the  dust 
off  their  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them ;  and 
ruin  is  not  far  off  from  those  who  are  thus  justly 
abandoned  by  the  Lord’s  messeng#s,  1  Sam.  15. 
27,  &c. 

IV.  Pharaoh’s  attendants,  his  ministers  of  state, 
or  privy  counsellors,  interpose,  to  persuade  him  to 
come  to  some  terms  with  Moses,  v.  7.  They,  as 
iu  duty  bound,  represent  to  him  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  ( Egypt  is  destroyed ,J 
and  advise  him  by  all  means  to  release  his  prisoners; 
C Let  the,  men  go;  J  for  Moses,  they  found,  would  be 
a  snare  to  them  till  it  was  done,  and  it  were  better 
to  consent  at  first  than  to  be  compelled  at  last;  the 
Israelites  were  become  a  burthensome  stone  to  the 
Egyptians,  ancl  now,  at  length,  the  princes  of  Egypt 
were  willing  to  be  rid  of  them,  Zech.  12.  3.  Note, 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  (and  prevented,  if  pos¬ 
sible,)  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  ruined  for  the 
r>ride  and  obstinacy  of  its  princes,  .Sal us  populi  su- 


[  prema  lex — To  consult  the  welfare  of  the  peoph  is 
the  first  of  laws. 

V.  A  new  treaty  is,  hereupon,  set  on  foot  between 
Pharaoh  and  Moses,  in  which  Pharaoh  consents  for 
the  Israelites  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  do  sacri¬ 
fice;  but  the  matter  in  dispute  was,  who  should  go, 
v.  8.  1.  Moses  insists  upon  it,  that  they  should 

take  their  whole  families,  and  all  their  effects,  along 
with  them,  v.  9.  Note,  Those  that  serve  God, 
must  serve  him  with  all  they  have.  Moses  pleads, 
“We  must  hold  a  feast,  therefore  we  must  have 
our  families  to  feast  with,  and  our  flocks  and  herds 
to  feast  upon,  to  the  honour  of  God.”  2.  Pharaoh 
will  by  no  means  grant  this:  he  will  allow  the  men 
to  go,  pretending  that  this  was  all  they  desired, 
though  this  matter  was  never  yet  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  former  treaties;  but,  for  the  little  ones,  lie 
resolves  to  keep  them  as  hostages,  to  oblige  them 
to  return,  v.  10,  11.  More  than  this,  he  grows 
wroth,  and  swears  that  they  shall  not  remove  their 
little  ones,  assuring  them  il  was  at  their  peril,  if 
they  did.  Note,  Satan  does  all  he  can,  to  hinder 
those  that  serve  God  themselves,  from  bringing 
their  children  in  to  serve  him.  He  is  a  sworn  ene¬ 
my  to  early  piety,  knowing  how  destructive  it  is  to 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom:  whatever  would  put 
us  from  engaging  our  children  to  the  utmost  in  God’s 
service,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  hand  of  Sa¬ 
tan  in  it.  3.  I  he  treaty,  hereupon,  breaks  off  ab¬ 
ruptly;  they  that  went  out  from  Pharaoh’s  presence, 
(v.  6.)  were  now  driven  out.  Those  will  quickly 
hear  their  doom,  that  cannot  bear  to  hear  their 
duty.  See  2  Chron.  25.  16.  Quos  Ecus  destruet, 
eos  dement  as — Whom  God  intends  to  destroy,  he 
delivers  up  to  infatuation.  Never  was  man  so  in¬ 
fatuated  to  his  own  rum  as  Pharaoh  was. 

12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they  may  come 
up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  even  all  that  the  hail  hath 
left.  13.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that 
day,  and  all  that  night;  and  when  it  was 
morning,  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts. 
14.  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts 
of  Egypt :  very  grievous  were  they  ;  before 
them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  15.  For 
they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they 
did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left : 
and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in 
the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through 
i  a11  the  land  of  Egypt.  16.  Then  Pharaoh 
called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  in  haste;  ajid 
:  he  said,  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord 
|  your  God,  and  against  you.  17.  Now, 
j  therefore,  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only 
j  this  once,  and  entreat  the  Lord  your  God, 
that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death 
only.  1 8.  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh, 
and  entreated  the  Lord.  19.  And  the 
iLord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
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which  took  away  tlie  locusts,  and  cast  , 
them  into  the  Red  Sea ;  there  remained  not 
one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  ot  Lgypt.  20. 
But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart, 
so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  go. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  locusts’  invasion  of  the  land;  Gods  great 
army,  Joel  2.  11.  God  bids  Moses  stretch  out  his  [ 
hand,  (y.  12.)  to  beckon  them,  as  it  were,  for  they 
came  at  a  call,  and  lie  stretched  forth  his  rod,  v. 
13.  Compare  ch.  9.  22,  23.  Moses  ascribes  it  to 
the  stretching  out,  not  of  his  own  hand,  but  of  the 
rod  of  God,  the  instituted  sign  of  God’s  presence 
with  him.  The  locusts  obey  the  summons,  and  fly 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  east  wind,  and  ca- 
terfiillars,  without  number,  as  weave  told,  Ps.  105. 
34,  35.  A  formidable  army  of  horse  and  foot 
might  more  easily  have  been  resisted  than  this  host 
of  insects;  who  then  is  able  to  stand  before  the  great 
God? 

II.  The  desolations  they  made  in  it;  (v.  15.) 
They  covered  the  face  of  the  earUt,  and  ate  ufi  the 
fruit  of  it.  The  earth  God  has  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men;  yet,  when  God  pleases,  he  can  disturb 
their  possession,  and  send  locusts  and  caterpillars 
to  force  them  out.  Herbs  grow  for  the  service  of 
man;  yet,  when  God  pleases,  those  contemptible 
insects  shall  not  only  be  fellow-commoners  with 
him,  but- shall  plunder  him,  and  eat  the  bread  out 
of  his  mouth.  Let  our  labour  be,  not  for  the  habi¬ 
tation  and  meat  which  thus  lie  exposed,  but  tor 
those  which  endure  to  eternal  life,  which  cannot  be 
thus  invaded,  nor  thus  corrupted. 

HI.  Pharaoh’s  submission  hereupon,  v.  16,  17. 
He  had  driven  Moses  and  Aaron  from  him,  (y.  11.) 
telling  them  (it  is  likely)  he  would  have  no  more  to 
do  with  them.  But  now  he  calls  for  them  again  in 
all  haste,  and  makes  court  to  them  with  as  much 
respect  as  before  lie  had  dismissed  them  with  dis¬ 
dain.  Note,  The  day  will  come,  when  those  who 
set  at  nought  their  counsellors,  and  despise  all  their 
reproofs,  will  be  glad  to  make  an  interest  in  them, 
and  engage  their  intercessions  for  them.  1  he 
foolish  virgins  court  the  wise  to  give  them  of  then * 
oil;  and  see  Ps.  141.  6. 

1.  Pharaoh  confesses  his  fault;  I  have  sinned 

against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  yo u .  He 
now  sees  his  own  folly  in  the  slights  and  all  i*onts  he 
had  put  on  God  and  his  ambassadors,  and  seems,  at 
least,  to  repent  of  it.  When  God  convinces  men 
of  sin,  and  humbles  them  for  it,  their  contempt  of 
God’s  ministers,  and  the  word  of  the  Rord  in  their 
mouths,  will  certainly  come  into  the  account,  and 
lie  heavy  upon  their  consciences.  Some  think  that 
when  Pharaoh  said,  <rThe  Lord  your  God,  he 
did,  in  effect,  say,  “The  Loud  shall  not  be  my 
God.”  Many  treat  with  God  as  a  potent  Enemy, 
whom  they  arc  willing  not  to  be  at  war  with,  but 
care  not  for  treating  with  him  as  their  rightful 
Prince,  whom  they  are  willing  with  loyal  affection 
to  submit  to.  True  penitents  lament  sin  as  com¬ 
mitted  against  God,  even  their  own  G  od,  to  whom 
they  stand  obliged.  , 

2.  He  begs  pardon,  not  of  God,  as  penitents 
ought,  but  of  Moses,  which  was  more  excusable  m 
him,  because,  by  a  special  commission,  Moses  was 
made  a  god  to  'Pharaoh,  and  whosesoex>er  sms ^  he 
remitted,  they  were  forgiven;  when  he  prays,  For¬ 
give  this  once,  he,  in  effect,  promises  not  to  offend 
fn  like  manner  any  more,  yet  seems  loath  to  express 
that  promise,  nor  does  he  say  any  thing  particularly 
of  letting  the  heo/ile  go.  Note,  Counterfeit  repent¬ 
ance  commonly  cheats  men  with  general  promises, 
and  is  loath  to  covenant  against  particular  sins. 

Vol.  i. — 2  L 


3.  He  employs  Moses  and  Aaron  to  nray  for  him 
There  are  those,  who,  in  distress,  implore  the  help 
of  other  persons’  prayers,  but  have  no  mind  to  pray 
for  themselves,  showing  thereby  that  they  have  no 
true  love  to  God,  nor  any  delight  in  communion 
with  him.  Pharaoh  desires  their  prayers,  that  this 
death  only  might  be  taken  away,  not  this  sin:  lie 
deprecates  the  plague  of  locusts,  net  the  plague  of 
a  hard  heart,  widen  yet  was  much  the  more  dtui 
genius. 

IV.  The  removal  of  the  judgment,  upon  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  v.  16,  19.  1  his  was,  t.  As  great 

an  instance  of  the  power  of  God  as  the  judgment 
itself.  An  east  wind  brought  the  locusts,  and  now 
a  west  wind  carried  them  oil.  Note,  V\  hatever 
point  of  the'  compass  the  wind  is  in,  it  is  fulfilling 
God's  word,  and  turns  about  by  his  counsel.  1  he 
wind  hloweth  where  it  hsteth,  as  it  respects  any 
control  of  ours;  not  so  as  it  respects  the  control  ot 
God;  he  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven.  2.  It 
was  as  gl'eat  a  proof  of  the  authority  of  Moses,  and 
as  firm  a  ratification  of  his  commission  and  Ids  in¬ 
terest  in  that  God  who  both  makes  /trace  and  creates 
evil,  Isa.  45.  7.  Nay,  hereby  he  not  only  com¬ 
manded  the  respect,  but  lec.ommended  himself  to 
the  good  affections,  of  the  Egyptians,  inasmuch  as, 
while  the*  judgment  came,  in  obedience  to  his  sum 
moils,  the  removal  ot  it  was  an  answer  to  his  pray¬ 
ers;  he  never  desired  the  woful  day,  though  he 
threatened  it;  his  commission  indeed  ran  against 
Egypt,  but  his  intercession  was  for  it,  which  was  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  love  him,  though 
they  feared  him.'  3.  It  was  also  as  strong  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  repentance  as  the  judgment  itself ; 
for  by  this  it  appeared  that  God  is  ready  to  forgive, 
and  swift  to  show  mercy.  If  he  turn  away  a  par¬ 
ticular  judgment,  as  he  did  often  from  Pharaoh,  oi 
defer  it',  as'  in  Allah’s  case,  upon  the  profession  ot 
repentance,  and  the  outward  tokens  ot  humiliation, 
what  will  he  do,  if  we  he  sincere,  and  how  welcome 
will  true  penitents  be  to  him!  O  that  this  goodness 
of  God  might  lead  us  to  repentance! 

V.  Plmraoh’s  return  to  his  impious  resolution 
again  not  to  let  the  people  go,  (v.  20.)  through  the 
righteous  hand  of  God  upon  him,  hard(  ntng  his 
heart,  and  confirming  him  in  his  obstinacy.  Note, 
Those  that  have  often  baffled  their  convictions,  and 
stood  it  out  against  them,  forfeit  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  are  justly  given  up  to  those  lusts  ot  then- 
own  hearts,  which  (how  strong  soever  their  convic¬ 
tions)  prove  too  strong  for  them. 

21.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that 
l  there  may  he  darkness  over  the  land  of 
i  Egypt,  even  darkness  which  may  be  felt. 
22,'  ,\n(|  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand 
toward  heaven;  and  there  was  a  tliiek 
darkness  in  all  U)o  land  of  Egypt  three 
days.  2d.  They  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three 
days:  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had 
light,  in  their  dwellings.  24.  And  Pharaoh 
called  unto  Moses,  and  said,  Go  \e,  serve 
the  Lord  ;  only  let  your  flocks  and  your 
herds  be  stayed :  let  your  little  ones  also  go 
with  you.  25.  And  Moses  said,  I  non 
must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  buint-ollei- 
ings,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  1  man 
our  God  2G.  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with 
us;  there  shall  not  a  hoof  he  led  nelund: 
for  thereof  must  we  take  to  serv*>  ‘he  1  -otu- 
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our  God ;  and  we  know  not  with  what  we 
must  sei've  the  Lord  until  we  come  thith¬ 
er.  27.  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s 
heart,  and  he  would  not  let  them  go.  28. 
And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  from 
me,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see  my  face  no 
more :  for  in  that  day  thou  seest  my  face 
thou  shalt  die.  29.  And  Moses  said,  Thou 
hast  spoken  well;  1  will  see  thy  face  again 
no  more. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  plague  of  darkness  brought  upon  Egypt, 
and  a  most  dreadful  plague  it  was,  and  therefore  is 
put  first  of  the  ten,  (Ps.  105.  28.)  though  it  was 
one  of  the  last;  in  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual 
Egypt  it  is  produced  by  the  fifth  vial,  which  is 
poured  out  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast.  Rev.  16.  10, 
His  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness.  Observe  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  this  plague, 

1.  That  it  was  a  total  darkness;  we  have  reason 
to  think,  not  only  that  the  lights  of  heaven  were 
clouded,  but  that  all  their  fires  and  candles  were 
put  out  by  the  damps  or  clammy  vapours  which 
were  the  cause  of  this  darkness;  for  it  is  said,  (v. 
23. )  They  saw  not  one  another.  It  is  threatened  to 
the  wicked,  (Job  18.  5,  6.)  that  the  sftark  of  his 
fro  shalt  not  shine,  (even  the  s/iarks  of  his  own 
kindling,  as  they  are  called,  Isa.  50.  11.)  and  that 
the  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  Hell  is 
utter  darkness;  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no 
more  at  all  in  thee.  Rev.  18.  23. 

2.  That  it  was  darkness  which  might  be  felt,  (v. 
21.)  felt  in  its  ca uses  by  their  fingers’  ends,  (so  thick 
were  the  fogs,)  felt  in  its  effects,  some  think,  by  their 
eyes,  which  were  pricked  with  pain,  and  made  the 
more'  sore  by  their  rubbing  of  them.  Great  pain  is 
spoken  of  as  the  effect  of  that  darkness,  (Rev.  16. 
10.)  which  alludes  to  this. 

3.  No  doubt  it  astonished  and  terrified  them.  The 
cloud  of  locusts,  which  had  darkened  the  land,  (v. 
15.)  was  nothing  to  this.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
is,  that  in  this  darkness  they  were  terrified  bv  the 
apparitions  of  e\  il  spirits,  or  rather  by  dreadful 
sounds  and  murmurs  which  they  made,  or  (which 
is  no  less  fruitful)  by  the  horrors  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences;  and  this  is  the  plague  which  some  think  is 
intended,  (for,  otherwise,  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
there,)  Ps.  78.  49,  He  feared  upon  them  the  ferce- 
tiess  if  ::s  anger,  sending  evil  angels  among 
them,  for  to  those  to  w  hom  the  Devil  has  been  a  de¬ 
cor  or,  he  will,  at  length,  be  a  terror. 

4.  It  continued  three  days;  sir  nights  (savs 
Bishop  llall)  in  ••'.  so  long  thev  were  imprisoned 
by  those  chains  :t  .:\:K  ness,  and  The  most  lightsome 
palaces  were  perfect  dungeons.  No  man  rose  from 
his  palace,  v.  23.  They  were  all  confined  to  their 
houses;  ar.d  such  a  terror  sewed  them,  that  few  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  go  from  the  chair  to  the 
bed,  or  from  the  bed  to  the  chair.  Thus  were  thev 
filer.;  in  darkness.  1  Sam.  2.  9.  Now  Pharaoh  had 
time  to  consider,  if  he  would  have  improved  it.  Spi¬ 
ritual  darkness  is  spiritual  bondage;  w  hile  Satan 
blinds  men’s  eyes  that  they  see  not.  he  binds  their 
hands  and  feet,  that  thev  work  not  for  God,  nor 
move  toward  heaven.  They  si:  in  darkness. 

5.  It  was  a  righteous  thing With  God  thus  to  pun¬ 
ish  them:  Pharaoh  and  his  people  had  rebelled 
against  the  light  of  God's  word,  w  hich  Moses  spake 
to  them;  justly  therefore  are  they  punished  With 
darkness,  tor  they  loved  it.  and  chose  it  rather.  The 
blindness  of  their  minds  brings  upon  them  this  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  air;  never  was  mind  so  blinded  as  Pha¬ 
raoh.  's,  nc\  er  w  as  air  so  darkened  as  Egypt’s.  The 
Egyptians  by  their  cruelty  would  have  extinguished 


the  lamp  of  Israel,  and  quenched  their  coal;  justlf 
therefore  does  God  put  out  their  lights;  compare  it 
with  the  punishment  of  the  Sodomites,  Gen.  19.  11. 
Let  us  dread  the  consequences  of  sin;  if  three  days’ 
darkness  was  so  dreadful,  what  will  everlasting 
darkness  be? 

6.  The  children  of  Israel,  at  the  same  time,  had 
j  light  in  their  dwellings,  (v.  23.)  not  only  in  the  land 
ol  Goshen,  where  most  of  them  dwelt,  but  in  the 
j  habitations  of  those  who  were  dispersed  among  the 
Egyptians.  That  some  of  them  were  thus  dispersed, 

I  appears  from  the  distinction  afterw  ard  appointed  to 
be  put  on  their  door-posts,  ch.  12.  7.  Tins  is  an  in¬ 
stance,  (1.)  Of  the  power  of  God  above  the  ordina¬ 
ry-  power  of  nature;  we  must  not  think  that  we 
share  in  common  mercies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
lj  therefore  that  we  owe  no  thanks  to  God  for  them; 
he  could  distinguish,  and  withhold  that  from  us, 
which  he  grants  to  others.  He  does  indeed  ordina¬ 
rily  make  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
but  he  could  make  a  difference,  and  we  must  own 
ourselves  indebted  to  his  mercy  that  he  does  not. 
(2.)  Of  the  particular  favour  he  bears  to  his  people; 
they'  walk  m  the  light,  when  others  wander  end¬ 
lessly  in  thick  darkness',  wherever  there  is  an 
Israelite  indeed,  though  in  this  dark  world,  there  is 
light,  there  is  a  child  of  light,  one  for  whom  light  is 
i  sown,  and  whom  the  day-spring  from  on  high  visits. 
Y\  hen  God  made  this  difference  between  the  Israel¬ 
ites  and  the  Egyptians,  who  would  not  have  prefer¬ 
red  the  poorest  cottage  of  an  Israelite  to  the  finest 
palace  of  an  Egyptian?  There  is  still  a  real  differ¬ 
ence,  though  not  so  discernible  a  one,  between  the 
house  of  the  wicked,  which  is  under  a  curse,  and  the 
habitation  of  the  just,  which  is  blessed,  Prov.  3.  S3. 
We  should  believe  in  that  difference,  and  govern 
ourselves  accordingly.  Upon  Ps.  105.  28,  He  sent 
darkness  and  made'  it  dark,  and  they  rebelled  not 
j  against  his  word,  some  ground  a  conjecture,  that 
,  during  these  three  days  of  darkness  the  Israelites 
were  circumcised,  in  order  to  their  celebrating  of 
the  passover  which  was  now  approaching;  and  that 
that  was  the  word  against  which  thev  rebelled  not; 
for  their  circumcision,  when  they  entered  Canaan, 
is  spoken  of.as  a  second  genera]  circumcision,  Josh. 
.5.  2.  However,  during  these  three  davs  of  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  Egyptians,  if  God  had  so  pleased,  the 
"  Israelites,  by  the  light  which  thev  had,  might  have 
made  their  escape,  and  without  asking  leave  of 
Pharaoh;  but  Gcd  would  bring  them  out  with  a  high 
!  hand,  and  not  by  stealth,  or  in  haste,  Isa.  52.  12. 

II.  Here  is  the  impression  made  upon  Pharaoh 
bv  this  plague,  much  like  that  of  the  foregoing 
plagues. 

1.  It  awakened  him  so  far,  that  he  renewed  the 
treaty  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  now,  at  length, 
consented  that  they  should  take  their  little  ones 
with  them,  only  he  would  have  their  cattle  left  in 
pawn,  v.  24.  ft  is  common  for  sinners  thus  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  God  Almighty;  some  sins  they  will  leave, 
but  not  all,  they  will  leave  their  sins  for  a  time,  but 
they  will  not  bid  them  a  final  farewell.  They  will 
allow  him  some  share  in  their  hearts,  but  the  world 
and  the  flesh  must  share  with  him :  thus  thev  mock 
God,  but  they  deceive  themselves.  Moses  resolves 
not  to  abate  in  his  terms;  Our  cattle  shall  go  with 
us,  v.  36.  Note,  the  terms  of  reconciliation  are  so 
fixed,  that,  though  men  dispute  them  ever  so  long, 
they  cannot  possibly  alter  them,  nor  bring  them 
lower.  We  must  come  up  to  the  demands  of  God’s 
will,  for  we  cannot  expect  he  should  condescend  to 
the  provisos  of  our  lusts.  God’s  messengers  must 
always  be  bound  up  by  that  rule,  (Jer.  15.  19.)  Let 
them  return  unto  thee,  but  return  not  thou  unto 
them.  Moses  gives  a  very  good  reason  why  thev 
must  take  their  cattle  with  them,  they  must  go  to 
do  sacrifice,  and  therefore  they  must  take  where- 
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withal.  What  numbers  and  kinds  of  sacrifices 
would  be  required,  they  did  not  yet  know,  and 
therefore  they  must  take  all  they  had.  Note,  \\  itlv 
ourselves,  and  our  children,  we  must  devote  all  our 
worldly  possessions  to  the  service  of  Clod,  because 
we  know  not  what  use  God  will  make  of  what  we 
have,  nor  in  what  way  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
honour  God  with  it. 

2.  Yet  it  exasperated  him  so  far,  that,  when  he 
might  not  make  his  own  terms,  he  broke  i'll  the 
conference  abruptly,  and  took  up  a  resolution  to 
treat  no  more;  wrath  now  came  upon  him  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  and  he  became  outrageous  beyond  all  bounds, 
v.  28.  Moses  is  dismissed  in  anger,  forbidden  the 
court  upon  pain  of  death,  forbidden  so  much  as  to 
meet  Pharaoh  any  more,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do 
by  the  river’s  side;  In  that  day  thou  secst  my  face, 
thou  shall  die.  Prodigious  madness!  Had  not  he 
found  that  Moses  could  plague  him  without  seeing  his 
face?  Or,  had  he  forgotten  how  often  he  had  sent 
for  him  as  his  physician  to  heal  him,  and  ease  him 
of  his  plagues;  and  must  he  now  be  bid  to  come  near 
him  no  more?  Impotent  malice!  To  threaten  him 
with  death,  who  was  armed  with  such  a  power,  and 
at  whose  mercy  he  had  so  often  laid  himself.  W  Hat 
will  not  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  God’s 
word  and  commandments,  bring  men  to? 

Moses  takes  him  at  his  word;  (u.  29.)  I  will  see 
thy  face  no  more,  that  is,  “after  this  time;”  for  this 
conference  did  not  break  off  till  ch.  11.  8.*  when 
Moses  went  out  in  a  great  anger,  and  told  Pharaoh 
how  soon  he  would  change  his  mind,  and  his  proud 
spirit  would  come  down;  which  was  fulfilled,  (ch. 
12.  31.)  when  Pharaoh  became  an  humble  suppli¬ 
cant  to  Moses  to  depart.  So  that,  after  this  int  er¬ 
view,  Moses  came  no  more,  till  he  was  sent  for. 
Note,  When  men  drive  God’s  word  from  them,  he 
justly  permits  their  delusions,  and  answers  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  multitude  of  their  idols.  When  the 
Gadarcnes  desired  Christ  to  depart,  he  left  them 
presently. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Pliaraoh  hail  bid  Moses  to  get  out  of  his  presence,  (ch.  10. 
£8.)  and  Moses  had  promised  this  should  be  the  last  time 
he  would  trouble  him,  yet  he  resolves  to  say  out.  what  he 
had  to  say,  before,  he  left  him;  accordingly,  we  have,  in 
this  chapter,  I.  The  instructions  (iod  had  given  to  Mo¬ 
ses,  which  he  was  now  to  pursue,  (v.  1,  2.)  together  with 
the  interest  Israel  and  Moses  hail  in  the  esteem  ol  the 
Egyptians,  v.  3.  II.  The  last,  message  Moses  delivered 
to  Pharaoh,  concerning  the.  death  of  the  first-born,  v. 
4..  8.  III.  repetition  of  the  prediction  of  Pharaoh’s 
hardening  his  heart,  (v.  9.)  and  the  event  answering  to 
it,  v.  10. 

1.  i  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet 
.  %  will  L  bring  ono  plague  more  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  Egypt ;  afterwards  he 
will  let  you  go  hence :  when  he  shall  let  you 
go,  he  shall  surely  thrust  you  out  hence  alto¬ 
gether.  2.  Speak  now  in  the  ears  ol  the 
people,  and  let  every  man  borrow  ol  his 
neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her  neigh¬ 
bour,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.  3. 
And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  the 
man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh’s  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  high  favour  Moses  and  Israel  were  m, 
with  God;  (1. )  Moses  was  a  favourite  of  Heaven;  for 

*  Accordingly,  some  rear  the  three  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter 

■ts  a  parent  hosts. — En. 


God  will  not  hide  from  him  the  thing  he  will  do. 
God  not  only  makes  him  his  messenger  to  deliver 
his  errands,  but  communicates  to  him,  ns  the  man  of 
his  council,  his  purpose,  that  he  would  bring  otic 
plague  more,  and  but  one,  upon  Pharaoh,  by  which 
tie  would  complete  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  r.  1. 
Moses  longed  to  see  an  end  of  this  dreadful  work,  to 
see  Egypt  no  move  plagued,  ami  Israel  no  more  op¬ 
pressed;  “  Well,”  sai  s  (.rod,  “now  it  is  near  an  cud, 
the  wart. ire  shall  shortly  he  accomplished,  the  point 
gained;  Pharaoh  shall  he.  forced  to  own  himself  con¬ 
quered,  and  to  give  up  the  cause.”  After  all  the 
rest  of  the  plagues,  God  says,  I  will  briny  one  more. 
Thus,  after  all  the.  judgments  executed  upon  sin¬ 
ners  in  this  world,  still  there  is  one  more  resen  ed  to 
be  brought  on  them  in  the  other  world,  which  will 
completely  humble  those  whom  nothing  else  would 
humble.  (2.)  The  Israelites  were  favourites  of 
Heaven,  for  God  himself  espoused  their  injured 
cause,  and  takes  care  to  see  them  paid  for  all  their 
pains  in  serving  the  Egyptians.  This  was  the  last 
day  of  their  servitude,  they  were  about  to  go  awav, 
and  their  masters,  who  had  abused  them  in  their 
work,  would  now  have  defrauded  them  of  their  wa¬ 
ges,  and  have  sent  them  awav  empti  ;  while  the 
poor  Israelites  were  sofondoflibortv .  t  Hat  tliev  would 
be  satisfied  with  that,  without  par.  and  would  re¬ 
joice  to  get  that  upon  any  terms:  (nit  he  that  e.vr- 
euteth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  the  o/ifress- 
ed,  provided  that  the  labourers  should  not  lose  their 
hire,  and  ordered  them  to  demand  it  now  at  their 
departure,  (v.  2.)  in  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of 
gold;  to  prepare  for  which,  God,  by  the  plagues, 
bud  now  made  the  Egyptians  as  willing  (opart  with 
them  upon  any  terms,  as.  before,  the  Egyptians,  by 
their  severities,  had  made  them  willing  to  go  upon 
any  terms.  Though  the  patient  Israelites  were 
content  to  lose  their  wages,  yet  God  would  not  let 
them  go  without  them.  Note,  One  wav  or  other, 
God  will  right  the  injured,  who  in  humble  silence 
commit  their  cause  to  him ;  and  he  will  see  to  it,  that 
none  be  losers  at  last  by  their  patient  suffering,  any 
more  than  by  their  services. 

The  high  favour  Moses  and  Israel  wore  in,  with 
the  Egyptians,  v.  3.  (1.)  Even  the  people  that 

had  been  hated  and  despised,  now  came  to  be  re¬ 
spected;  the  wonders  wrought  on  their  behalf  put 
an  honour  upon  them,  and  made  them  considerable. 
How  great  do  they  become  for  wli^i  God  thus 
fights!  Thus  the  Lord  gave  themfavttw in  the  sight 
of  the  Egyptians,  by  making  it  appear  how  much 
he  favoured  them:  he  also  changed  the  spirit  of  the 
Egyptians  toward  them,  and  made  them  to  be  fiitied 
of  their  oppressors,  Ps.  106.  46.  (2.)  The  man 

Moses  was  very  great.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  they  saw  what  power  he  was  clothed  with, 
and  What  wonders  were  wrought  by  his  hand? 
Thus  the  apostles,  though  otherwise  despicable 
men,  came  to  he  magnified,  Acts,  S.  13.  Those 
that  honour  God,  he  will  honour;  and  with  respect 
to  those  that  approve  themselves  faithful  to  hint, 
how  meanly  soever  they  may  pass  through  this 
world,  there  is  a  day  coming  when  they  will  look 
great,  very  great,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  even 
their’s  who  now  look  upon  them  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  Observe,  Though  1’liaraoh  hated  Mo¬ 
ses,  there  were  those  of  Pharaoh’s  servants  that  re¬ 
spected  him.  Thus,  in  Cxsar’s  household,  even 
Nero’s,  there  were  some  that  had  an  esteem  ioi 
blessed  Paul,  Phil.  1.  13. 

A.  And  Moses  said,  d  Ims  saith  the  1  jORD, 
About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt :  5.  And  all  tin*  first  born  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  I  lie  first¬ 
born  of  Pharaoh  (hat  sitteth  upon  his  throne 
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uven  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid-servant 
that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  first-born 
of  beasts.  6.  And  there  shall  be  a  ere  at  cry 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as 
there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it 
any  more.  7.  But  against  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his 
tongue,  against  man  or  beast;  that  ye  may 
know  how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.  8. 
And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come  down 
unto  me,  and  bow  down  themselves  unto  me, 
saying,  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people  that 
follow  thee :  and  after  that  \  will  go  out. 
And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  a  great 
anger.  9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you;  that 
my  wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  10.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did 
all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh  :  and  the 
Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart,  so  that  he 
would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out 
of  his  land. 


Warning  is  here  given  to  Pharaoh  of  the  last  and 
conquering  plague  which  was  now  to  be  inflicted, 
which  was  the  death  of  all  the  first-born  in  F.gypt  at 
once.  This  had  been  first  threatened,  ( ch .  4.  23. 
I  will  slay  thy  non,  thy  first-born,')  but  is  last  exe¬ 
cuted;  lesser  judgments  were  tried,  which,  if  they  had 
done  the  work,  would  have  prevented  this.  See 
how  slow  God  is  to  wrath;  and  how  willing  to  be 
met  with  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  and  to  have 
his  anger  turned  away,  and  particularly  how  pre¬ 
cious  the  lives  of  men  are  in  his  eyes:  if  the  death 
of  their  cattle  would  have  humbled  and  reformed 
them,  their  children  had  been  spared;  but  if  men 
will  not  improve  the  gradual  advances  of  divine 
judgments,  they  must  thank  themselves,  if  they 
find,  in  the  issue,  that  the  worst  was  reserved  for 
the  last. 

1.  The  plague  itself  is  here  particularly  foretold, 
v.  4.  .  6.  The  time  is  fixed,  about  midnight:  the 
very  next^lnight,  the  dead  time  of  the  night, 
when  they  were  all  asleep,  all  their  first-born 
should  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  not  silently  and  in¬ 
sensibly,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered  till  morning,  but 
so  as  to  rouse  the  families  at  midnight  to  stand  by 
and  see  them  die.  I  he  extent  of  this  plague  is  de¬ 
scribed,  v.  5.  The  prince  that  was  to  succeed  in 
the  throne  was  not  too  high  to  be  reached  by  it,  nor 
the  slaves  at  the  mill  too  low  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  not  ordered  to  summon  this 
plague,  no,  I  will  go  out,  saith  the  Lord,  v.  4.  It  in 
a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God;  what  is  hell  bnt  that? 

2.  The  special  protection  which  the  children  of 
Israel  should  be  under,  and  the  manifest  difference 
that  should  be  put  between  them  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians;  while  angels  drew  their  swords  against  the 
Egyptians,  there  should  not  so  much  as  a  dog  bark 
at  any  of  the  children  of  Israel,  v.  7.  An  earnest 
was  hereby  given  of  the  difference  which  shall  be 
put  in  the  great  day  between  God’s  people  and  his 
enemies:  did  men  know  what  a  differ,  nee  God  puts 
and  will  put  to  eternity,  between  those  that  serve 
him  and  those  that  serve  him  not,  religion  would 
not  seem  to  them  such  an  indifferent  thing  as  they 
make  it,  nor  would  they  act  in  it  with  so  much  in¬ 
difference  as  they  do. 

3.  I  he  humble  submission  which  Pharaoh’s  ser¬ 


vants  should  make  to  Moses,  and  how  sij.br.  jssi-ely 
they  should  req  es*  him  to  go;  f>.  3. ,  'fheny  shall 
come  down,  ana  b(nv  themselves.  Note,  The  proud 
enemies  of  God  and  his  Israel  shall  oe  made  to  fail 

'  -  ••  -  •; 
them,  Deut.  .73.  2 rj.  W  hen  Moses  had  thus  deli¬ 
vered  his  message,  it  is  said,  He  went  out  from 
Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger,  t.-.o'.g:.  :/■:  •  ;  %  ‘;.e 

meekest  of  all  the  men  of  *he  earth.  Probably  he 
expected  ‘hat  the  very  tr.reatei.irig  of  *he  dea'a  of 
the  first-born  would  have  ir.d  med  P;,a;-mi.  to  o/r.o- 
ply,  especially  as  Pharaoh  had  cornplbed  so  far  al¬ 
ready,  and  ha/1  seen  how  exact'  /  a.i  Moses’s  pre¬ 
dictions  hitherto  vere  fulfilled,  tint  it  a.d  that 
effect;  his  proud  heart  would  not  yie  d,  no,  not  to 
save  all  the  first-born  of  his  kingdom:  r.o  marvel 
that  men  are  not  deterred  from  vicious  courses  by 
the  prospects  given  them  of  eternal  rniserv  in  the 
oi her  world,  when  the  imminent  peril  t/.ey  r.o  of 
the  loss  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  m  to  is  »orid  will 
not  frighten  them.  Moses,  hereupon,  was  pro .  oked 
to  a  holy  indignation,  being  grieved,  as  our  Sa  m.r 
afterward,  for  the  hardness  of  hie,  heart,  Mark, 

5.  Note,  It  is  a  great  vexation  to  trie  spirits  of  good 
ministers,  to  see  people  deaf  to  all  the  fair  warr#- 

:  ’  them,  and  i  g  -  • 
notwithstanding  ail  the  kind  methods  taken  to  ore- 
vent  it  Thus  Ezekiel  went  in  the  bitterness  of  bvt 
spirit,  (Ezek.  3.  14.)  because  God  had  told'  him 
that  the  house  of  Israel  would  not  hearken  mto 
hirn,  v.  7.  To  be  angry  at  nothing  but  sin,  is  the 
way  not  to  sin  in  anger. 

Moses,  having  thus  adverted  to  the  di.st ,  rbar.ee 
which  Pharaoh’s  obstinacy  gave  hirn,  (1. ,  fD  fleets 
upon  the  previous  notice  God  had  giver,  him  of  this; 
(v.  9. )  The  Lord  mid  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh  shall 
not  hearken  to  you.  The  scripture  has  foretold  the 
incredulity  of  those  who  should  hear  the  gospel, 
that  it  might  net.  be  a  surprise  or  stumbling-block 
to  us,  John  12.  37,  3 H.  Korn.  JO.  16.  Let  us  think 
never  the  worse  of  trie  gospel  of  Christ,  for  the 
slights  men  generally  put  upon  it,  for  we  were  told 
before  what  cold  entertainment  it  wo 
(2.)  He  recapitulates  all  be  had  said  before  to  this 
purport,  (v.  10.)  that  Moses  did  all  these  wonders, 
as  they  arehere  related,  before  Pharaoh,  (he  h  i  rose  it 
was  an  eye-  witness  of  them,)  ar.d  yet  he  could  not 
prevail,  which  was  a  certain  sign  that  God  himself 
had,  in  a  way  of  righteous  judgment,  hardened  his 
heart  Thus  the  Jews’  rejection  of  the  gowpel  of 
Christ  was  so  gross  an  absurdity,  that  it  ‘might 
easily  be  inferred  from  it,  that  God  had  given  them 
the  spirit  of  slumber,  Horn.  11.  H. 


Gil  A  if.  All 

This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  one.  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  ordinances,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  provi¬ 
dences,  of  all  that  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
I.  Not  one  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  church 
wne  more  eminent,  than  that,  of  the  passover,  nor  is  any 
one  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament- 
and  we  have  here  an  account  of  the  institution  of  it 
The  ordinance  consisted  of  three  parts.  1.  The  lolling 
and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  v.  )  . .  6,  ft . .  1 1 .  2.  Trie 

sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts,  spoken  of 
as  a  distinct  thing,  (Ihb.  II.  2k.)  and  peculiar  to  this 
first  passover,  (v.  7.)  with  the  reason  for  it,  v.  n 
The  least  of  unleavened  bread  for  seven  days  following  ■ 
this  points  rather  at  what  was  to  be  done  afterward, 'in 
the  observance  of  this  ordinance,  v.  14.. 20.  This  in¬ 
stitution  is  communicated  to  the  people,  and  they  are 
instructed  in  the  observance,  (1.)  Of  this  first  passover, 
v  21  23.  (2. )  Of  the  after  passover*,  v.  24 . .  27.  A  r,4 

the  Israelites’  obedience  to  these  orders,  v.  2k.  II.  Not 
one  of  all  the  providences  of  God  concerning  the  Jewish 
church  was  more  illustrious,  or  is  more  frequently  men 
t an  th f:  tie] iterance  of  th*  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt  1,  The  first -horn  of  the  Rgyptfung  nrt-  shin, 
v.  29,  30.  2.  Orders  are  given  immediately  for  their  din-’ 

charge,  v.  31..  33.  3.  They  begin  their  march.  (I.) 
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Loaded  with  their  own  effects,  v.  34.  (2.)  Enriched 

with  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  v.  33,30.  (3.)  Attended  with 

a  mixed  multitude,  v.  37,  38.  (4.)  Put  to  their  shifts  for 

present  supply,  v.  33.  This  event  fa  ilaled,  v,  40.. 42. 
Lastly.  A  recapitulation  in  the  close,  (I.)  Of  this  me¬ 
morable  ordinance,  with  some  additions,  v.  43  . .  43. 
(2.)  Of  this  memorable  providence,  v.  30,  31. 

1 .  k  N  D  the  I  iOiti)  spake  unto  Moses  and 
./V  Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying, 

2.  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  months:  il .  shall  be  the  first.  month 
of  the  year  to  you.  3.  Speak  ye  unto  all 
the  congregation  oi  Israel,  saying,  In  the 
tenth  day  of  this  month  they  shall  take  to 
them  every  man  a  lamb,  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  a  house: 

4.  And  if  the  household  be  too  little  for  the 
lamb,  let  him  and  bis  neighbour  next  unto 
his  house  take  it,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  souls:  every  man,  according  to  his 
eating,  shall  make,  your  count  for  the  lamb. 

5.  Your  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a 

male  of  the  first  year;  ye  shall  take  it  out 
from  the  sheep,  or  from  the  goats  :  <>.  And 

ye  shall  keep  it.  up  until  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  same  month:  and  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  kill 
it  in  the  evening.  7.  And  they  shall  take 
of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side- 
yosts  and  on  the  upper  door-post  ol  the 
louses  wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  0.  And 
they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast 
with  fire,  and  unleavened  bread;  and  with 
bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it.  3.  bait  not 
of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  but 
roast  with  fire ;  bis  head  with  his  legs,  and 
with  the  purtenane^  thereof.  10.  And  ye 
shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  that  which  remaineth  ol  it  until 
the  morning  ye  shall  burn  with  lire.  II. 
And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it;  with  your  loins 
girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feel,  and  your 
staff  in  your  hand:  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in 
haste;  it  is  the  I  mini's  passover.  12.  f  or 
1  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this 
night,  and  will  smite  all  the  lust  born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast;  and 
against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute 
judgment:  I  am  the  UoRD.  13.  And  the 
blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the 
houses  where  you  are:  and  when  I  see  the 
blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you,  when 
I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt.  14.  And  this 
day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial  ;  and 
you  shall  keep  it.  a  least  to  the  l.oun 
throughout  your  generations;  you  shall 
keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 
l.A  Seven  days  shall  ye  cal  unleavened 
bread,  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away 
leaven  out  of  your  houses:  for  whosoever 
eate.th  leavened  bread  from  the  first  day 


until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  he  cut 
off  from  Israel.  1G.  And  in  the  first  day 
there  shall,  be  a  holy  convocation, and  in  the 
seventh  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convoca¬ 
tion  to  you ;  no  manner  ol  work  shall  be 
done  in  them,  save  that  which  every  man 
must  eat,  that  only  may  be  done  of  you. 
17.  And  ye  shall  observe  the  J  east  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread;  for  in  this  sell-same  day 
have  I  brought  your  armies  out  ol  the  land 
of  Egypt:  therefore,  shall  ye  observe  this 
day  in  your  generations  by  an  ordinance 
lor  ever.  t!3.  In  the  first  month, m\  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye  shall 
eat.  unleavened  bread,  until  the  one  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even.  It). 
Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven  found 
in  your  houses :  for  whosoever  ealctli  that 
which  is  leavened,  even  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  congregation  ol  Israel, 
whether  he  he  a  stranger,  or  born  in  the 
land.  20.  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened ; 
in  all  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  unlea¬ 
vened  bread. 

Muse*  and  Aaron  lu  re  racier  of  the  Lord  what 
they  wore  afterward  to  deliver  to  the  /iro/dc,  con¬ 
cerning  the,  ordinance  of  the  passover,  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  order  for  a  new  style  to  he  observed  in 
their  months;  (v.  J,  2.)  7 'his  "hall  hr  to  you  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  month*.  1  hey  had  hitherto  begun 
their  year  front  the  middle  of  September,  but 
henceforward  they  were  to  begin  il  I  mm  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  at  least  in  all  their  errlesiantiral 
computations.  Is'ote,  Il  is  good  n>  begin  (he  day, 
and  begin  the  year,  especially  to  begin  our  lives, 
with  (lod.  This  new  rah  illation  began  the  your 
with  the  spring,  which  renrwrth  the  fur  of  the 
earth,  and  was  used  as  a  figure  ol  the  coming  ot 
Christ,  Cant.  2.  11,  12, 

VVc  may  suppose,  that,  while.  Moses  was  bring 
ing  the  ten  plagues  upon  the.  I'.gyptians,  he  was  ill 
reeling  the  Israelites  to  prepare  for  their  deparhus 
at  an  hour’s  warning.  Probably,  lie  had  by  degrees 
brought  them  near  together  from  their  dispersions, 
for  they  are  here  called  the  congregation  oj  hnirl; 
(v.  3.)  and  to  them  as  a  congregation  orders  urn 
here  sent.  Their  amazement  and  Imrry,  it  is  easy 
to  suppose,  were  great;  yet  now  they  must  apply 
themselves  to  the  observant  e  of  a  saeretl  rite,  to  I  hr 
honour  of  (lod.  Note,  When  our  heads  are  fullesl 
of  care,  and  our  hands  of  business,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  our  religion,  nor  stiller  our. rives  to  lie  nulls 
posed  for  arts  ot  devotion. 

I.  ( lod  appointed,  I  hat,  till  the  night  wherein  they 
were  to  go  out  of  Kgypt,  they  should,  in  each  ot 
their  fannlies,  kill  a  lamb,  or  that  livo  or  three  l.t- 
milies,  il  they  were  small,  should  join  lor  a  lamb 
The  lamb  was  to  lie  got.  ready  lourdays  Indore,  ami 

that  afternoon  they  were  to  kill  it,  (e.  (>. )  as  a  vt 
t  rifit  e;  not  strictly,  for  it  was  not  ottered  n/wn  the 
altar,  but  as  a  religious  ceremony,  acknowledging 
(mil's  goodness  to  them,  not  only  ni  preserving 
them  from,  bill  in  delivering  them  by,  the  plague* 
indicted  on  the  Kgyptians.  See  the  nnti'imty  "1 

family  religion;  and  see  the  convenience  o!  the  join 

ing  of  small  families  together  for  religion*  worship, 
that  it  may  be  made  the  more  solemn. 

II.  The  lamb  so  slain  they  were  to  rat,  roasted, 
(we  may  suppose,  in  its  several  ipiarti  rs,)  with  on 
leuvemd  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  because  tlun 
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were  to  eat  it  in  haste,  {y.  11.)  and  to  leave  none  of 
it  until  the  morning;  for  God  would  have  them  to 
depend  upon  him  for  their  daily  bread,  and  not  to 
take  thought  for  the  morrow.  He  that  led  them, 
would  feed  them. 

III.  Before  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  lamb,  they 
were  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts,  v.  7. 
By  this  their  houses  were  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  their  first-born 
secured  from  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel,  v. 
12,  13.  Dreadful  work  was  to  be  made  this  night 
in  Egypt;  all  the  first-born  both  of  man  and  beast 
were  to  be  slain,  and  judgment  executed  upon  the 
gods  of  Egypt.  Moses  does  not  mention  the  fulfil¬ 
ment,  in  this  chapter,  yet  he  speaks  of  it.  Numb.  33. 
4.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  idols  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  were  destroyed,  those  of 
metal  melted,  those  of  wood  consumed,  and  those 
of  stone  broken  to  pieces;  whence  Jethro  infers,  (ch. 
18.  11.)  The  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods.  The 
same  angel  that  destroyed  their  first-born,  demolish¬ 
ed  their  idols,  which  were  no  less  dear  to  them. 
For  the  protection  of  Israel  from  this  plague,  they 
were  ordered  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  lamb 
upon  the  door-posts,  their  doing  of  which  would  be 
accepted  as  an  instance  of  their  faith  in  the  divine 
warnings,  and  their  obedience  to  the  divine  pre¬ 
cepts.  Note,  1.  In  times  of  common  calamity, God 
will  secure  his  own  people,  and  set  a  mark  upon 
them,  they  shall  be  hidden  either  in  heaven  or 
under  heaven;  preserved  either  from  the  stroke  of 
judgments,  or,  at  least,  from  the  sting  of  them.  2. 
The  blood  of  sprinkling  is  the  saints’  security,  in 
times  of  common  calamity;  that  is  it  that  marks 
them  for  God,  pacifies  conscience,  and  gives  them 
boldness  of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  so 
becomes  a  wall  of  protection  round  them,  and  a  wall 
of  partition  between  them  and  the  children  of  this 
world. 

IV.  This  was  to  be  annually  observed  as  a  feast 
of  the  Lord  in  their  generations,  to  which  the  feast 
of  unlea-vened  bread  was  annexed,  during  which, 
for  seven  days,  they  were  to  eat  no  bread  but  what 
was  unleavened,  in  remembrance  of  their  being 
confined  to  such  bread,  of  necessity,  for  many  days 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  v.  14. .  20.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  inculcated  for  their  better  direction, 
and  that  they  might  not  mistake  concerning  it,  and 
to  awaken  those,  who  perhaps  in  Egypt  were 
grown  generally  very  stupid  and  careless  in  the 
matters  of  religion,  to  a  diligent  observance  of  the 
institution. 

Now,  without  doubt,  there  was  much  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  this  ordinance;  it  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  and,  in  it,  to  us  is  the  gos/iel 
preached,  and  not  to  them  only  who  could  not  stead¬ 
fastly  look  to  the  end  of  these  things,  Heb.  4.  2.  2  1 
Cor.  3.  13. 

1.  The  paschal  lamb  was  typical;  Christ  is  our 
Passover,  1  Cor.  5.  7.  (1.)  It  was  to  be  a  lamb; 

and  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  (John,  1.  29.)  often 
in  the  Revelation  called  the  Lamb,  meek  and  inno¬ 
cent  as  a  lamb,  dumb  before  the  shearers,  before 
the  butchers.  (2.)  It  was  to  be  a  male  of  the  first 
year,  ( v .  5.)  in  its  prime;  Christ  offered  up  himself 
in  thfe  midst  of  his  days,  not  in  infancy  with  the 
babes  of  Bethlehem.  It  denotes  the  strength  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  whom  our  help 
was  1  fid.  '•(3.)  It  was  to  be  without  blemish,  (v.  5.) 
denoMng  the  purity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  Lamb  with¬ 
out  spot,  1  Pet.  1.  19.  The  judge  that  condemned 
him,  (as  if  his  trial  were  only  like  the  scrutiny  that 
was  made  concerning  the  sacrifices,  whether  they 
were  without  blemish  or  no,)  pronounced  him  in¬ 
nocent.  (4.)  It  was  to  be  set  apart  four  days  be-  || 
fore,  (ti.  3,  6.)  denoting  the  designation  of  the  Lord  ii 
Jesus  to  be  a  Saviour,  both  in  the  purpose  and  in 


the  promise.  It  is  very  observable,  that,  as  Christ 
was  crucified  at  the.passo\  er,  so  he  solemnly  entered 
into  Jerusalem  four  days  before  the  very  day  that 
the  paschal  lamb  was  set  apart.  (5.)  It  was  to  be 
slain,  and  roasted  with  fire,  (y,  6. .  9.)  denoting  the 
exquisite  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  even  unto 
death,  the  death  of  the  cross.  The  wrath  of  God 
is  as  fire,  and  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us.  10. ) 
It  was  to  be  killed  by  the  whole  congregation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  evenings,  that  is,  between  three 
|  o’clock  and  six.  Christ  suffered  at  the  end  of  the 
j  world,  (Heb,  9.  26.)  by  the  hand  of  the  Jews,  the 
I  whole  multitude  of  them,  (Like,  23.  18.)  and  for  the 
I  good  of  all  his  spiritual  Israel.  (7.)  Not  a  bone  of 
\  it  must  be  broken,  ( v .  46.)  which  is  expressly  said 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  (John,  19.  33,  26.)  denoting 
the  unbroken  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

2.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  typical.  ( 1. )  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was  shed, 
but  it  must  be  sprinkled,  denoting  the  application 
of  the  merits  of  Christ’s  death  to  our  souls;  we  must 
l  receive  the  atonement,  Rom.  5.  11.  (2.)  It  was  to 

be  sprinkled  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  (v.  22.)  dipt 
in  the  basin.  The  everlasting  covenant,  like  the 
basin,  is  the  conservatory  of  this  blood,  the  benefits 
and  privileges  purchased  by  it  are  laid  up  for  us 
there;  faith  is  the  bunch  of  hyssop  by  which  we 
apply  the  promises  to  ourselves,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  laid  up  in  them.  (3.)  It  was  to 
be  sprinkled  upon  the  door-posts,  denoting  the  open 
profession  we  are  to  make  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
obedience  to  him,  as  those  that  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  our  dependence  upon  him.  The  mark  of  the 
Beast  may  be  received  in  the  forehead,  or  in  the 
right-hand,  but  the  seal  of  the  Lamb  is  always  in 
the  forehead.  Rev.  7.  3.  There  is  a  back-way  to 
hell,  but  no  back-way  to  heaven;  no,  that  is  a  high¬ 
way.  Isa.  35.  8.  (4.)  It  was  to  be  sprinkled  upon 

the  lintel  and  the  side-posts,  but  not  upon  the 
threshold;  (y.  7.)  which  cautions- us  to  take  heed  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
Heb.  10.  29.  It  isprecious blood,  and  must  be  pre¬ 
cious  to  us.  (5. )  The  blood,  thus  sprinkled,  was  a 
means  of  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
destroying  angel,  who  h“  nothing  to  do  there 
where  the  blood  was.  If  the  blood  of  Christ  be 
sprinkled  upon  our  consciences,  it  will  be  our  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  wrath  of  God,  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  the  damnation  of  hell,  Rom.  8.  1. 

3.  The  solemn  eating  of  the  lamb  was  typical  of 
our  gospel-duty  to  Christ.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb 
was  killed,  not  to  be  looked  upon  only,  but  to  be  fed 
upon;  so  we  must  by  faith  make  Christ  our’s,  as 
we  do  that  which  we  eat,  and  we  must  receive  spi¬ 
ritual  strength  and  nourishment  from  him,  as  from 
our  food,  and  have  delight  and  satisfaction  in  him, 
as  we  have  in  eating  and  drinking,  when  we  are 
hungry  or  thirsty:  see  John,  6.  53-  -55.  (2.)  It  was 
to  be  all  eaten;  those  that  by  faith  feed  upon  Christ, 
must  feed  upon  a  whole  Christ;  they  must  take 
Christ  and  his  yoke,  Christ  and  his  cross,  as  well 
as  Christ  and  his  crown.  Is  Christ  divided 7  Those 
that  gather  much  of  Christ  will  have  nothing  over. 
(3. )  it  was  to  be  eaten  immediately,  not  deferred 
till  morning,  v.  10.  To-day  Christ  is  offered,  and 
is  to  be  accepted  while  it  is  called  to-day,  before 
we  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  (4.)  It  was  to  be 
eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  {y.  8.)  in  remembrance  of 
the  bitterness  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt;  we  must 
feed  upon  Christ  with  sorrow  and  brokenness  of 
heart,  in  remembrance  of  sin;  this  will  give  an  ad¬ 
mirable  relish  to  the  paschal  lamb;  Christ  will  be 
sweet  to  us,  if  sin  be  bitter.  (5.)  It  was  to  be  eat¬ 
en  in  a  departing  posture;  (v.  11.)  when  we  feed 
upon  Christ  by  faith,  we  must  absolutely  forsake 
the  rule  and  dominion  of  sin,  shake  off  Pharaoh’s 
yoke;  and  we  must  sit  loose  to  the  world,  and  every 
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thing  in  it,  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  reckon  it  no 
bad  bargain.  Heb.  13.  13,  14.  . 

4  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  typical  ox 
the  Christian  life,  1  Cor.  5.  7,  8.  Having  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  (1.)  We  must  keep  a  feast, 
in  holy  joy,  continually  delighting  ourselves  in 
Christ  Jesus;  no  manner  of  work  must  be  done,  (t\ 
16.)  no  care  admitted  and  indulged  inconsistent 
with,  or  prejudicial  to,  this  holy  joy:  if  true  behe\- 
'  ers  have  not  a  continual  feast,  it  is  their  own  fault 
(2.)  It  must  be  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  kept  in 
charity,  without  the  leaven  of  malice,  and  in  sin¬ 
cerity,  without  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy.  1  he  law 
ivas  very  strict  as  to  the  passover,  and  the  Jews 
were  so  in  their  usages,  that  no  leaven  should  be 
found  in  their  houses,  v.  19.  All  the  old  leaven  ot 
sin  must  be  put  far  from  us,  with  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  and  abhorrence,  if  we  would  keep  the  least  ot 
a  holy  life  to  the  honour  of  Christ.  (3.)  It  was  by 
an  ordinance  for  ever;  (v.  17.)  as  long  as  we  live 
we  must  continue  feeding  upon  Christ,  and  lejo.c- 
ing  in  him  always,  with  thankful  mention  ot  the 
great  things  he  has  done  for  us. 


21.  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Draw  out, 
and  take  you  a  lamb,  according  to  your  fa 
milies,  and  kill  the  passover.  22.  And  ye 
shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in 
the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the 
lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts  with  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason;  and  none  of  you  shall 
go  out  at  the  door  of  his  house  until  the 
morning.  23.  I1  or  the  Lord  will  pass 
through  to  smite  the  Egyptians;  and  when 
ne  seeth  the  blood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on 
die  two  side-posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over 
the  door,  and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to 
come  m  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you.  24. 
And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordi 
nance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  come 
to  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give  you, 
according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall 
keep  this  service.  26.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you, 
What  mean  you  by  this  service?  27 .  1  hat 
ye  shall  say,  It  is  thasacrificc  of  the  Lord’s 
passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  ot 
the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  lie 
smote  the  Egyptians,  and  deliveied  out 
houses.  And  the  people  bowed  the  head, 
and  worshipped.  28.  And  the  children  ot 
Israel  went  away,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

I.  Moses  is  here,  as  a  faithful  steward  in  God’s 
house,  teaching  the  children  of  Israel  to  observe  all 
things  which  God  had  commanded  him;  and  no 
doubt  he  gave  the  instructions  as  largely  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  them,  though  they  are  not  so  largely  record¬ 
ed.  It  is  here  added,  , 

1  That  this  night,  when  the  first-born  were  to 
be  destroyed,  no  Israelite  must  stir  out  of  doors  till 
mo  mine;,  that  is,  till  toward  morning,  when  they 
would  be  called  for  to  march  out  of  Lg>Pb  v.  22. 
Not  but  that  the  destroying  angel  could  have  known 
an  Israelite  from  an  Egyptian  m  the  street,  but  God 
would  intimate  to  them  that  their  safety  was  owing 


to  the  blood  of  sprinkling;  if  they  put  themselves 
from  under  the  protection  of  that,  it  was  at  their 
peril:  also,  that  those  whom  God  has  marked  tor 
himself  must  not  mingle  themselves  with  evil-doers: 
see  Isa.  26.  20,  21.  They  must  not  go  out  of  the 
doors,  lest  they  should  straggle  and  be  out  ot  the 
way  when  they  should  be  summoned  to  depart: 
they  must  stay  within,  to  vjait  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  and  it  is  good  to  do  so. 

2.  That  hereafter  they  should  carefully  tcacti 
their  children  the  meaning  of  this  service,  v.  26, 
27..  Observe,  (1.)  The  question  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  ask  concerning  this  solemnity,  (which 
they  would  soon  take  notice  of  in  the  iamily,) 

“  What  mean  ye  by  this  serx'ice?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  this  care  and  exactness  about  eating  this 
lamb,  and  this  unleavened  bread,  mure  than  about 
common  food?  Why  such  a  difference  between  this 
meal  and  other  meals?”  Note,  [1-]  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  see  children  inquisitive  about  the  Hungs  ot 
God;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  who  are  careful  to 
ask  for  the  way  will  find  it.  Christ  himself,  when 
a  Child,  heard  and  asked  questions,  Luke,  2.  46. 
[2.3  It  concents  us  all  rightly  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  those  holy  ordinances  wherein  we  wor¬ 
ship  God;  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  the  end, 
of  them :  what  is  signified,  and  what  intended;  what 
is  the  duty  expected  from  us  in  them,  and  what  the 
advantages  to  he  expected  by  us.  Every  ordinance 
has  a  meaning;  some  ordinances,  as  sacraments, 
have  not  their  meaning  so  plain  and  obvious  as 
others  have;  therefore  we  are  concerned  to  search, 
that  we  may  not  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  hut  may 
do  a  reasonable  service.  If  either  we  are  ignorant 
of,  or  mistaken  about,  the  meaning  ot  holy  ordinan¬ 
ces,  we  can  neither  please  God  nor  profitourselves. 
[2.)  The  answer  which  the  parents  were  to  return 
to  this  question;  fv.  27,)  Ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  «a- 
crifice  of  the  Lord’s  passover,  that  is,  By  the  kill¬ 
ing  and  sacrificing  of  this  lamb,  we  keep  m  remem¬ 
brance  that  work  of  wonder  and  grace  which  God 
did  for  our  fathers  when,”  [1.]  “  1  o  make  way  tor 
our  deliverance  out  of  bondage,  he  slew  the  fii  st- 
,  c.  i  _ m  /-nmiipllim'  them  to  sign 


horn' of  the  Egyptians,  so  compelling  them  to  sign 
our  discharge;”  and,  [2. J  “Though  theie  were 
with  us,  even  with  us,  sms  against  the  Lord  our 
God,  for  which  the  destroying  angel,  when  he  was 
abroad  doing  execution,  might  justly  have  destroy¬ 
ed  our  first-born  too,  yet  God  graciously  appointed 
and  accepted  the  family-sacrifice  of  a  lamb  instead 
of  the  first-born,  as,  of  old,  the  ram  instead  of 
Isaac;  and  in  every  house  where  the  lamb  was 
slain  the  first-born  were  saved.  I  be  i  epetition 
of  this  solemnity  in  the  return  of  every  year  was  dc- 

S1S/w  To  look  backward  as  a  memorial,  that  in 

it  they  might  remember  what  great  things  God  had 

done  for  them  and  their  fathers.  The  word  pesach 
signifies  a  leap  or  transition:  it  is  a  passing  over: 
for  the  destroying  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of 
the  Israelites,  and  did  not  destroy  their  fitst-bom. 
When  God  brings  utter  ruin  upon  Ins  people,  lie 
savs  I  will  not  pass  bu  them  any  more, .(Amos,  7. 
8  1—8  2  )  intimating  how  often  he  had  passed  by 
them,  as  now  when  the  destroying  angel  passed 
over  their  houses.  Note,  1.  Distingmsiung  mer¬ 
cies  lay  under  peculiar  obligations.  When  a  thou 
sand  fall  at  our  side  and  ten  thousand  at  our  right 
hand',  and  yet  we  are  preserved,  and  ha ve  our  lives 
.riven  us  for  a  prey,  this  should  greatly  affect  us,  i  s. 

1  In  war  or  pestilence,  if  the  arrow  of  death 
has  passed  by  us,  passed  over  us  hit  the  next  to  us, 
and  just  missed  us,  we  must  not  say  it .w^s  bj 

£%*■ 

KS  or  to  our  fathers,  must  not  ho  forgotten,  but 
be  had  in  ev  erlasting  remembrance,  that  God  may 
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be  praised,  our  faith  in  him  encouraged,  and  our 
hearts  enlarged  in  his  service. 

Secondly,  It  was  designed  to  look  forward  as  an 
earnest  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  instead  of  us  and  our  first¬ 
born;  we  were  obnoxious  to  the  sword  of  the  de¬ 
stroying  angel,  but  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  us,  his  death  was  our  life,  and  thus  he  was 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  church:  Moses 
kept  the  passover  by  faith  in  Christ,  for  Christ  was 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness. 

The  people  received  these  instructions  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  ready  obedience.  1.  They  bowed  the 
head  and  worshipped;  (y.  27.)  they  hereby  signi¬ 
fied  their  submission  to  this  institution  as  a  law,  and 
their  thankfulness  for  it  as  a  favour  and  privilege. 
Note,  When  God  gives  law  to  us,  we  must  give  ho¬ 
nour  to  him;  when  he  speaks,  we  must  bow  our 
heads  and  worship.  2.  They  went  away  and  did 
as  they  were  commanded,  v.  23.  Here  was  none 
of  that  discontent  and  murmuring  among  them 
which  we  read  of,  ch.  5.  20,  21.  The  plagues  of 
Egypt  had  done  them  good,  and  raised  their  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  glorious  deliverance,  which  before 
they  despaired  of;  and  now  they  went  forth  to  meet 
it  in  the  way  appointed.  Note",  The  perfecting  of 
God’s  mercies  to  us  must  be  waited  for  in  a  humble 
•observance  of  his  institutions. 

29.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  midnight, 
the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that 
sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first-bom  of  the 
captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon ;  and  all 
the  first-bom  of  cattle.  30.  And  Pharaoh 
rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants, 
and  all  the  Egyptians;  and  there  was  a 
great  cry  in  Egypt;  for  there  was  not  a 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.  31. 
And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by 
night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth 
from  among  my  people,  both  you  and  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  go,  serve  the  Lord, 
as  ye  have  said.  32.  Also  take  your  flocks 
and  your  herds,  as  ye  have  said,  and  be 
gone;  and  bless  me  also.  33.  And  the 
Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people, 
that  they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land 
in  haste  ;  for  they  said,  We  be  all  dead  men. 
34.  And  the  people  took  their  dough  be¬ 
fore  it  yvas  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs 
being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their 
shoulders.  35.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
did  according  to  the  yvord  of  Moses  ;  and 
they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment :  36. 
And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the 
sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent 
unto  them  such  things  as  they  required:  and 
they  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  Egyptians’  sons,  even  their  first-bom, 
slain,  v.  29,  30.  If  Pharaoh  would  have  taken  the 
warning  which  was  given  him  of  this  plague,  and 
would  thereupon  have  released  Israel,  what  a  great 
many  dear  and  valuable  lives  might  have  been  pre-  ' 
served !  But  see  what  obstinate  infidetyy  brings  up-  1 


on  men.  Observe,  1.  The  time  when  this  blow 
was  given;  it  was  at  midnight,  which  ad* led  to  the 
terror  of  it:  the  three  preceding  nights  were  made 
dreadful  by  the  additional  plague  of  darkness, 
which  might  be  felt,  and  doubtless  disturbed  their 
repose;  and  now,  when  they  hoped  for  one  quiet 
night’s  rest,  at  midnight  was  the  alarm  given :  when 
;  the  destroying  angel  drew  his  sword  a  gains'1  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  it  was  in  the  day-time,  (2 Sam.  24.  15.)  which 
made  it  the  less  frightful;  but  the  destruction  of 
Egv pit  was  by  a  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  Ps. 
91.  6.  Shortly  there  will  be  an  alarming  cry  at 
midnight.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh.  2.  On 
whom  the  plague  fastened;  on  their  first-born,  the 
joys  and  hopes  of  their  respective  families.  They 
had  slain  the  Hebrews’  children,  and  now  God 
slew  their’s.  Thus  he  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  upon  the  children;  and  he  is  not  unrighteous 
who  takethvengeance.  3.  How  far  it  reached;  from 
the  throne  to  the  dungeon:  prince  and  peasant 
stand  upon  the  same  level  before  God’s  judgments, 

I  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  him :  see 
Job,  34.  19,  20.  Now  the  slam  of  the  Lord  were 
many;  multitudes,  multitudes  fall  in  this  valley  of 
decision,  when  the  controversy  between  God  and 
Pharaoh  was  to  be  determined.  4.  What  an  outcry 
was  made  upon  it;  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt, 
universal  lamentation  for  their  only  sons,  (with 
many,)  and  with  all  for  their  frst-born.  If  any  be 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  night,  we  are  wont  to  call 
up  neighbours;  but  the  Egyptians  could  have  no 
help,  no  comfort,  from  their  neighbours,  all  being 
involved  in  the  same  calamity.  Let  us  learn  hence, 
(1. )  To  tremble  before  God,  and  to  be  afraid  of  his 
judgments ;  Ps.  119.  120.  Who  is  able  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  him,  or  dares  resist  him?  (2. )  To  be  thankful 
to  God  for  the  daily  preservation  of  ourselves  and 
our  families:  lying  so  much  exposed,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  say,  “  It  is  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  we  are 
not  consumed.” 

II.  God’s  sons,  even  his  first-born,  released;  this 
judgment  conquered  Pharaoh,  and  obliged  him  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  without  capitulating.  Men 
had  better  come  up  to  God’s  terms  at  first,  for  he 
will  never  come  down  to  their’s,  let  them  object  as 
long  as  they  will.  Now  Pharaoh’s  pride  is  abased, 
and  he  yields  to  all  that  Moses  had  insisted  on; 
Serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have  said,  (y.  31.)  and  take 
your  flocks  as  ye  have  said,  v.  32.  Note,  God’s 
word  will  stand,  and  we  shall  get  nothing  by  dispu¬ 
ting  it,  or  delaying  to  submit  to  it  Hitherto  the  Is¬ 
raelites  were  not  permitted  to  depart,  but  now 
things  were  come  to  the  last  extremity,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  1.  They  are  commanded  to  de¬ 
part;  (v.  31. )  Pise  up,  and  get  you  forth.  Phara¬ 
oh  had  told  Moses  he  should  see  his  face  no  more; 
but  now  he  sent  for  him :  those  will  seek  God  early 
in  their  distress  who  before  had  set  him  at  defiance. 
Such  a  fright  he  was  now  in,  that  he  gave  orders  by 
night  for  their  discharge,  fearing  lest,  if  he  delay'" 
ed  any  longer,  he  himself  should  fall  next;  and  that 
he  sent  them  out,  not  as  men  hated,  (as  the  pagan 
historians  have  represented  this  matter,)  but  asmen 
feared,  is  plainly  discovered  by  his  humble  request 
to  them;  [y.  32.)  Bless  me  also;  Let  me  have  your 
prayers,  that  1  may  not  be  plagued  for  what  is  pass¬ 
ed,  when  you  are  gone.”  Note,  Those  that  are 
enemies  to  God’s  church  are  enemies  to  themselves, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  made  to  see  it.  2. 
They  are  hired  to  depart  by  the  Egyptians;  thev 
cried  out,  (x>.  33.)  JVe  be  all  dead  men.  Note, 

V v  hen  death  comes  into  our  houses,  it  is  seasonable 
for  us  to  think  of  our  own  mortality.  Are  our  rela 
tions  dead?  It  is  easy  to  infer  thence  that  we  are 
dying,  and,  in  effect,  already  dead,  men.  Upon 
this  consideration,  they  wf  re  urgent  w  ith  the  Israel 
ites  to  be  gone,  which  gas  <  great  advantage  to  tht 
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Israelites  in  borrowing  their  jewels,  v.  35,  36. 
When  the  Egyptians  urged  them  to  be  gone,  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  had  kept 
them  poor,  that  they  could  not  undertake  such  a 
journey  with  empty  purses,  but  that,  if  they  would 
give  them  wherewithal  to  bear  their  charges,  they 
would  be  gone.  And  this  the  Divine  Wisdom  de¬ 
signed,  in  suffering  things  to  come  to  this  extremi¬ 
ty,  that  they,  becoming  formidable  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  might  have  what  they  would  for  asking,  the 
Lord  also,  by  the  influence  he  has  on  the  minds  of 
people,  inclined  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  what  they  desired,  they  probably 
intending  thereby  to  Tiiukc  atonement,  that  the 
plagues  might  be  staid,  as  the  Philistines,  when 
they  returned  the  ark,  sent  a  present  with  it  for 
a  tresspass-offering,  haying  an  eye  to  this  prece¬ 
dent.  1  Sam.  6.  3- -6.  The  Israelites  might  re¬ 
ceive  and  keep  what  they  thus  borrowed,  or  ra¬ 
ther  required,  of  the  Egyptians,  (1.)  As  justly  as 
servants  receive  wages  from  their  masters  for  work 
done,  and  sue  for  it,  if  it  be  detained.  (2.)  As  just¬ 
ly"  as  conquerors  take  the  spoils  of  their  enemies 
whom  they  have  subdued;  Pharaoh  was  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  by  which 
all  that  he  had  was  forfeited.  (3.)  As  justly  assn  b- 
jects  receive  the  estates  granted  them  by  their 
irince.  God  is  the  sovereign  Proprietor  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  and  if  he  take  from 
one,  and  give  to  another,  who  may  say  unto  him. 
What  doest  thou ?  It  was  by  God’s  special  order 
and  appointment  that  the  Israelites  did  what  they 
did,  which  was  sufficient  to  justify  them  and  bear 
them  out;  but  what  they  did  will  by  no  means  au¬ 
thorize  others  (who  cannot  pretend  to  any  such 
warrant)  to  do  the  same.  Let  us  remember,  [1.1 
That  the  King  of  kings  can  do  no  wrong.  [2.J 
That  he  will  do  right  to  those  whom  men  injure,  Ps. 
146.  7.  Hence  it  is  that  the  wealth  of  the  sinner 
often  proves  to  be  laid  u/i  for  the  just,  Prov.  13.  22. 
Job,  27.  16,  17. 


37.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed 
from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  besides 
children.  38.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went 
up  also  with  them;  and  flocks  and  herds, 
even  very  much  cattle.  39.  And  they  baked 
unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not 
leavened  ;  because  they  were  thrust  out  of 
Egypt,  and  could  not  tarty,  neither  had  they 
prepared  for  themselves  any  victual.  40. 
Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  teas  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  41.  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  42.  It  is  a  night  to  be  much 
observed  unto  the  Lord  for  bringing  them 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt :  this  is  that  night 
of  the  Lord  to  be  observed  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  their  generations. 

Here  is  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt:  having  obtained  their  dismission,  they  set 
forward  without  delay,  and  did  not  defer  till  a  more 
convenient  season.  Pharaoh  wras  now  in  a  good 
mind;  but  they  had  reason  to  think  he  would  not 
long  continue  so,  and  therefore  it  wasnotime  to  lin¬ 
ger.  We  have  here  an  account, 

VoL.  I. — 2  M 


1.  Of  their  number,  about  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  (v.  37. )  beside  women  and  children,  which,  1 
think,  we  cannot  suppose  to  make  less  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  more.  What  a  vast  increase  was 
this,  to  arise  from  seventy  souls  in  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years’ time!  See  the  power  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  that  blessing,  when  God  commands  it,  . 
fruitful  and  multiply.  This  was  typical  of  tl 
multitudes  that  were  brought  into  the  gospel-church 
when  it  was  first  founded;  so  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  God,  and  prevailed. 

2.  Of  their  retinue;  ( v .  38.)  a  mixed  multitude 
went  up  with  them,  hangers  onto  that  great  family: 
some,  perhaps,  willing  to  leave  their  country,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  laid  waste  by  the  plagues,  and  to  seek 
their  fortune,  as  wTe  say,  with  the  Israelites;  others 
went  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  solemnities  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  sacrifice  to  their  God,  which  had  been  so 
much  talked  of,  and  expecting  to  see  some  glorious 
appearances  of  their  God  to  them  in  the  wilderness, 
having  seen  such  glorious  appearances  of  their  God 
for  them  in  the  field  ofZoan,  Ps.  78.  12.  Probably 
the  greatest  part  of  this  mixed  multitude  were  but 
a  rude  unthinking  mob,  that  followed  the  crowd  they 
knew  not  why;  we  afterwards  find  that  they  proved 
a  snare  to  them;  (Numb.  11.  4.)  and  it  is  probable 
that  when,  soon  afterward,  they  understood  that  the 
children  of  Israel  were  to  continue  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  they-  quitted  them,  and  returned 'to 
Egypt  again.  There  were  always  those  among  the 
Israelites  that  were  not  Israelites’;  and  there  are  still 
hypocrites  in  the  church,  who  make  a  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief,  but  will  be  shaken  off  at  last. 

3.  Of  their  effects.  They  had  with  them  flocks 
and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle.  This  is  taken 
notice  of,  because  it  was  long  before  Pharaoh  would 
give  them  leave  to  remove  their  effects,  which 
were  chiefly  cattle,  Gen.  46.  32. 

4.  Of  the  provisions  made  for  the  camp,  which 
was  very  poor  and  slender.  They  brought  some 
dough  with  them  out  ot  Egypt  in  their  knapsacks, 
v.  34.  They  had  prepared  to  bake  the.  next  day, 
in  order  to  their'  removal,  understanding  it  was  very 
near;  but,  being  hastened  away  sooner  than  they 
thought  of  by  seme  hours,  they  took  the  dough  as  it 
was,  unleavened,  and  when  they  came  to  Succoth, 
their  first  stage,  they  baked  unleavened  cakes,  and 
though  they  were,  of  course,  insipid,  yet  the  liberty 
they  were  Drought  into  made  it  the  most  joyful  meal 
they  had  ever  eaten  in  their  lives.  Note,  The  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  must  not  be  slaves  to  their  appetites, 
nor  solicitous  to  wind  up  all  the  delights  of  sense  to 
their  highest  pitch.  We  should  be  willing  to  take 
up  with  dry  bread,  nay,  with  unleavened  bread,  ra¬ 
ther  than  neglect  or  delay  any  service  we  have  to  do 
for  God,  as  those  whose  meat  and  drink  it  is  to  do  his 
will. 

5.  Ofthe  date  of  this  great  event;  it  was  just/onr 
hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  (as  the  apostle  explains  it,  Gal.  3.  17.)  at 
his  first  coming  into  Canaan,  during  all  which  time 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  is,  the  Hebrews,  the 


distinguished  chosen  seed,  were  sojrumers  in  a  land 
that  was  not  their’s,  either  Canaan  or  Egypt.  So 
long  the  promise  God  made  to  Abraham  of  a  s@4tle- 
j  ment  lay  dormant  and  unfulfilled,  but  now  at  length 
I  it  revived,  and  things  began  to  work  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  it.  The  first  day  of  the  march  oi 
1  Abraham’s  seed  toward  Canaan  was  just  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  (it  should  seem  to  a  day)  from 
i  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  12.  2.  ) 1  will 
|  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  See  how  punctual1 Cod  is 
|  to  his  time:  though  his  promises  be  net  pen  rmed 
quicklv,  thev  will  be  accomplished  in  their  season. 

6.  Of  the  memorableness  of  it:  (  v.  43. )  /'  is  a 
night  to  be  much  observed.  (1.)  The  providences 
of  that  first  night  were  very  observable;  memcra 
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ble  was  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  j 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  by  it.;  ( Rxl  herein  made 
himself  taken  notice,  of.  (2.)  Flic,  ordinances  of  that 1 
night,  in  the  annual  return  of  it,  were  to  he  care¬ 
fully  observed;  This  is  that  night  of  the  Lord,  that 
remarkable  night,  to  be  celebrated  in  all  genera¬ 
tions.  Note,  the.  great  things  ( »od  does  for  his  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  to  be  only  a  nine  days’  wonder,  as  we  | 
say,  but  the  remembrance,  of  them  is  to  be  perpetua¬ 
ted  throughout  all  ages;  especially  the  work  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ:  this  firm  pnssover-night.  was 
a  night  of  the.  Lord,  much  to  be  observed;  but.  the 
last  passovor-night,  in  which  Christ  was  betrayed, 
(and  in  which  the  first  passovcr,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ceremonial  institutions,  was  superseded  and  abolish¬ 
ed,)  was  a  night  of  the  Lord,  much  more  to  be  ob- 
nerved,  when  a  yoke,  heavier  than  that  of  Egypt, 
was  broken  from  off  our  necks,  and  a  land,  better 
than  that  of  Canaan,  set.  before  us.  That,  was  a 
temporal  deliverance  to  be  celebrated  in  their  gene¬ 
ration*;  this  an  eternal  redemption  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  praises  of  glorious  saints,  world  without  end. 

43.  And  I  lie  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron,  This  is  the.  ordination  of  the,  pass- 
over  :  There  shall  no  stranger  eat.  thereof: 
44.  Put,  every  man’s  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hasteireumeised  him, 
ihen  shall  he  eat  thereof.  45.  A  foreigner 
and  a  hired  servant  shall  not  eat  thereof. 

46.  In  one  house  shall  it.  he  eaten:  thou 
shall  not  carry  forth  aught  of  the  flesh 
abroad  out  of  the  house;  neither  shall  ye 
break  a  hone  thereof.  47.  All  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Israel  shall  keep  it.  4’3.  And 
when  a,  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and 
will  keep  the  passovcr  to  the  Lord,  let  all 
his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him 
come  near  and  keep  it;  and  he  shall  he  as 
one  that  is  horn  in  the  land  :  for  no  uncir¬ 
cumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.  43.  One 
law  shall  he  to  him  that  is  home-horn,  and 
unto  the  stranger  that,  spjourncth  among  you. 
50.  'Thus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel  :  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron, 
so  did  they.  51.  And  it.  came  to  pass,  the 
self-same  day,  lh.nl  the  Lord  did  bring  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
by  their  armies. 

Some  further  precepts  arc  here  given  concerning 
the  passovcr,  as  it  should  be  observed  in  times  to 
come. 

1.  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  must  kee/i  it,v. 

47.  All  that  share  in  God’s  mercies  should  join  in 
thankful  praises  for  them.  Though  it.  was  observed 
in  families  apart,  yet  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  act  of 
the  whole  congregation ;  for  the  lesser  communi¬ 
ties  constituted  the  greater.  The  New-Testament 
aassover,  the  Lord’s  supper,  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
ccted  by  any  who  are  capable  of  celebrating  it.  tie 
is  unworthy  the  name  of  an  Israelite  that  can  con¬ 
tentedly  neglect  the  commemoration  of  so  great  a 
d(4i\  erancr. 

2.  No  stranger  that  was  uncircumeiscd  might  be 
admitted  to  eat  of  it,  t.43,  45,  48.  None  might  sit 
at  the  table  hut  those  that  came  in  by  the  door;  nor 
may  any  now  approach  to  the  improving  ordinance 
of  tlic  I  .ord’s  supper  who  have  not  first  submitted  to 
the  initiating  ordinance  of  baptism.  Wt  must  be 


born  again  by  the  word,  ere  we  can  be  nourished  by 
it.  Nor  shall  any  partake  of  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  or  feast  upon  it,  who  are  not  first  circum- 
e.ined  in  heart,  Coloss.  2.  1 1. 

.3.  Any  stranger  that  was  circumcised  might  be 
welcomed  to  eat  of  the.  passovcr,  even  servants,  v. 
44.  If,  by  circumcision,  they  would  make  them¬ 
selves  debtors  to  the  Into  in  its  burthens,  they  were 
welcome  to  share  in  the  joy  of  its  solemn  feasts,  arid 
not  Other  wise.  Only  it  is  intimated,  (v.  48.)  that 
those  who  were  masters  <4  families  must  not  only  he 
circumcised  themselves,  hut  have  all  their  males 
circumcised  too.  If,  in  sincerity,  and  with  that  zeal 
which  the  thing  requires  ami  deserves,  we.  give  up 
ourselves  to  God,  we  shall,  with  ourselves,  give  up 
all  we  have  to  him,  and  do  our  utmost-  that  all  ours 
may  be  bis  too.  Here  is  an  early  indication  <  f  fa¬ 
vour  to  the  poor  Gentiles,  that  the  stranger,  if  cir¬ 
cumcised,  stands  upon  the  same  lev  el  with  th>-  home- 
born  Israelite.  One  law  for  both,  v.  49.  This  was 
a  mortification  to  the  .lews,  and  taught  them  that  it 
was  their  dedication  to  God,  not  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  that  entitled  them  to  their  privileges.  A 
sincere  proselyte  was  as  welcome  to  the  passovcr  as 
a  native  Israelite,  Isa.  56.  6,  7. 

4.  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten,  (to  46.)  for  good- 
fellowship-soke,  that  they  might,  rejoice  together, 
and  edify  one  another  in  the  eating  of  it.  None  of 
it.  must  be  carried  to  another  place,  or  left  to  anoth¬ 
er  time;  for  God  would  not  have  them  so  taken  up 
with  care  about  their  departure,  as  to  be  indisposed 
to  take  the  comfort  of  it,  hut  to  leave  Egypt,  and  en¬ 
ter  upon  a  wilderness,  with  cheerfulness,  and,  in  to¬ 
ken  of  that,  to  cat  a  good  hearty  meal.  The  Pa¬ 
pists’  carrying  of  their  consecrated  host,  from  house 
to  house,  is  not  only  superstitious  in  itself,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  this  typical  law  of  the  passovcr,  which  was, 
that  no  part  of  the  lamb  should  be  carried  abroad. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  matter,  that  the  children  of  Israel  did  as 
they  were  hidden,  and  God  did  for  them  as  he  pro¬ 
mised;  (v.  50,  51.)  for  he  will  certainly  be  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

In  this  chapter  ive  have,  f.  The  commands  God  gave  to 
Israel,  I.  To  sanctify  all  tho  first  born  to  him,  v.  1,  2.  2. 
To  Ire  sure  to  remember  their  deliverance  out  of  Kgypt, 
(v.  3,4.)  and,  in  remembrance  of  if,  to  keep  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  v.  t>..  7.  3.  To  transmit  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  with  all  possible  rare  to  their  children,  v. 
0.  .10.  4.  To  set  apart  unto  God  the  firstlings  of  their 

cattle,  (v.  II..  13.)  and  to  explain  Unit  also  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  v.  14  .  .  IS.  II.  The  cure  God  took  of  Israel,  when 
lie  had  brought  them  out  of  I'.f/ypl.  1.  Choosing  their 
way  for  them,  v.  17,  18.  2.  Guiding  thetri  in  the  way, 
v.  20.  .  22.  And  their  cure  of  Joseph's  bones,  v.  19. 

1.  A  N  I )  tlic.  Lord  spake,  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing,  2.  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first 
born,  whatsoever  openeth  the  womb  among 
the  children  of  I  sruel,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast :  it  is  mine.  3.  And  Moses  said  unto 
the  people,  Remember  this  day,  in  which  ye 
came  out  from  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage;  (or  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord 
brought,  you  out  from  this  place  :  there  shall 
no  leavened  bread  be  eaten.  4.  'Phis  day 
came  ye  out,  in  the  month  Abib.  5.  And 
it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee 
into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
I  littites,  and  the  Amoritcs,  and  the  1  livites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  which  he  swaie  unto  thy 
fathers  to  give  thee,  ;i  land  flowing  with 
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milk  and  honey,  that  thou  shall  keep  this 
service  in  this  month.  6.  Seven  days  thou 
shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  se¬ 
venth  day  shall  be.  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 
7.  Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten  seven 
days  :  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be 
seen  with  thee  •,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven 
seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters.  <3.  And 
thou  shalt  show  thy  son  in  that  day,  say¬ 
ing,  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the 
Lord  did  unto  me  when  1  came  forth  out  of 
Egypt.  9.  Anri  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto 
thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial 
between  thine  eyes  ;  that  the  1  jokd’s  law 
may  be  in  thy  mouth  :  for  with  a  strong 
hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of 
Egypt  10.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this 
ordinance  in  his  season  from  year  to  year. 

Care  is  here  taken  to  perpetuate  the  remem-  1 
brancc, 

I.  Of  the  preservation  of  Israel’s  first-born,  when 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  In  me¬ 
mory  of  that  distinguishing  favour,  and  in  gratitude 
for  it,  the  first-born,  in  all  ages,  were  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  God,  as  his  peculiars,  (v.  2.)  and  to  be 
redeemed,  v.  13.  God,  who,  by  the  right  of  crea¬ 
tion,  is  Proprietor  and  Sovereign  of  all  the  crea¬ 
tures,  here  lays  claim  in  particular  to  the  first-born 
of  the  Israelites,  by  right  of  protection;  .S ’anctify  to 
me  all  the  first-born.  The  parents  were  not  to 


look 


upon 


themselves  as  interested  in  their  first¬ 


born,  till  they  had  first  solemnly  presented  them  to 
God,  recognized  his  title  to  tnem,  and  received 
them  back,  at  a  certain  rate,  from  hirn  again.  Note, 

1.  That  which  is,  by  special  distinguishing  mercy, 
spared  to  us,  should  be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  dedi-  ! 
cated  to  God’s  honour;  at  least,  some  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  in  works  of  piety  and  charity,  ! 
should  be  made,  when  our  lives  have  been  given  us 
fora  prey,  or  the  lives  of  our  children.  2.  God, 
who  is  the  First  and  Rest,  should  have  the  first  and 
best,  and  to  him  we  should  resign  that  which  is 
most  dear  to  us,  and  most  valuable.  The  first-born 
were  the  joy  and  hope  of  their  families;  'I  hcrefore 
they  shall  be  mine,  says  God.  By  this  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  love  Grid  best,  (as  we  ought,)  if  we 
are  willing  to  part  with  that  to  him,  which  we  love 
best  in  this  world.  3.  It  is  the  church  of  the  first¬ 
born,  that  is  sanctified  to  God,  Heb.  12.  23.  Christ 
is  the  First-born  among  many  brethren;  (Rom.  8. 
29.)  and  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  him,  all  that 
are  born  again,  and  born  from  above,  are  accounted 
as  first-born.  There  is  an  excellency  of  dignity 
and  fiower  belonging  to  them;  and,  if  children,  then 
heirs. 

II.  The  remembrance  of  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt  mustalso  be  perpetuated;  (v..  3.)  “  Remem¬ 
ber  this  day.  Remember  it  by  a  good  token,  as  tile 
most  remarkable  day  of  your  lives,  the  birth-day 
of  vour  nation,  or  tile  day  of  its  coming  of  age,  to 
be  "no  longer  under  the  rod.”  Thus  the  day  of 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  to  be  remembered,  for  in  it 
we  were  raised  up  with  Christ  out  of  death’s  house 
of  bondage.  The  scripture  tells  us  not  expressly, 
what  day  of  the  year  Christ  rose,  (as  Moses  told 
the  Israelites  what  day  of  the  year  they  v/ere 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  that  they  might  remember 
it  yearly )  but  very  particularly  what  day  of  the 
•week  it  was;  plainly  intimating,  that,  as  the  more 
valuable  deliveranc  -,  and  of  greater  importance,  it 
should  be  remembered  weekly.  Remember  it,  for 


by  strength  of  hand  the  1  .or d  brought  you  out. 
Note,  The  more  id  God  and  his  power  appears  in 
any  deliverance,  the  more  memorable  it  is.  Now, 
that  it  might  be  remembered, 

1.  '1  hey  must  be  sure  to  keep  the  feast  of  unlea¬ 
vened  bread,  v.  5  .  .  7.  It  was  not  enough  that  they 
remembered  it,  but  they  must  celebrate  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  it  in  that  way  which  God  bad  appointed,  and 
use  the  instituted  means  of  preserving  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it.  So,  under  the  gospel,  we  must  not 
only  remember  Christ,  but  do  this  in  remembrance 
of  him.  Observe  how  str  ict  the  prohibition  of  lea¬ 
ven  is;  ( v .  7.)  not  only,  no  leaven  must  be  eaten, 
but  none  must  be  seen,  no  not  in  all  their  'juurters. 
Accordingly,  the  Jews’  usage  was,  before  the  feast 
of  the  passover,  to  cast  all  the  leavened  bread  out 
of  their  houses:  they  either  burnt  it,  or  buried  it,  or 
broke  it  small,  and  scattered  it  in  the  wind;  they 
searched  diligently  with  lighted  <  andles  in  all  the 
corners  of  their  houses,  lest  any  leaven  should  re 
main.  The  care  and  strii  tncss  enjoined  in  t  his  mat 
ter  were  designed,  ( 1. )  To  make  the  feast  the  more, 
solemn,  and  consequently  the  more  taken  notice  of 
by  their  children,  who  would  ask,  “  Why  is  so 
much  ado  made?”  (2.)  To  teach  us  how  solicit- 

■  ous  we  should  be  to  put  away  from  us  all  sin,  1 
i  Cor.  5.  7. 

2.  They  must  instruct,  their  children  In  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  relate  to  them  the  story  of  their  ileli- 

(  vcrancc  out  of  Egypt,  v.  8.  Note,  (h)  Care  must 
i  be  taken  betimes  to  instruct  children  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God.  Here  is  an  ancient,  law  for  i  sterili¬ 
sing.  (2.)  It  is  particularly  of  great  use  to  acquaint 
children  betimes  with  the  stories  of  the  •-.<  ripture, 
land  to  make  them  familiar  to  them.  (3.)  It  is  a 
debt  we  owe  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  our  children’s  souls,  to  tell  them  of  the  great 
works  God  has  done  for  his  church,  both  those 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  done  in  our  day, 
and  which  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fa¬ 
thers  have  told  us:  Thou  shall  show  thy  sdn  in  that 
day,  the  day  of  the  feast,  these  things.  When  they 
were  celebrating  the  ordinance,  they  must  explain 
it.  F.very  thing  in  beautiful  in  its  season.  I  he 
passover  is  appointed  for  a  sign,  and  for  a  memo¬ 
rial,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth. 
Note,  We  must  retain  the  remembrance  of  God’s 
I  works,  that  we  may  remain  under  tbc  influence  of 
God's  law.  And  those  that,  have  God’s  law  in  tln-ir 
heart,  should  have  it  in  their  month,  and  be  often 
i  speaking  of -it,  the  more  to  affect  themselves,  and 
to  instruct  others. 

11.  And  il  shall  be,  wlii’ti  the-  Lord 
1  shall  firing  theft  into  the  land  ol  the,  b;i- 
naanites,  as  he  swart:  unto  theft  and  to  thy 
fathers,  and  shall  % ive  it  thee,  VI.  I  hat 
thou  shalt  set  apart  unto  the  Lotto  all  that 
opened)  the  matrix,  and  every  firstling  that 
cornet! i  of  a  beast  which  thou  hast;  the 
males  shall,  be.  the  1  jORD’s.  IT  And  every 
firstling  of  fin  n.ss  thou  shfilt  rudeutn  with 
a  lamb ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  1 1 , 
then  thou  shall  break  his  neck  :  and  till  the 
first-born  of  man  among  thy  children  shalt 
thou  redeem.  Id.  And  it  shall  he,  when 
thy  son  asketli  (hee  in  lime  to  come,  s.iyinfr, 
What  is  this  ?  that  thou  hall  say  unto  him, 
Hy  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us 
out  from  LeypN  Irfan  tin:  house  of  bon¬ 
dage:  16.  And  it  enme  to  pass,  when 

Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  £<),  that  the 
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Lord  slew  all  (he  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  both  the  first-born  of  man,  and  the 
first-born  of  beasts:  therefore  1  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix,  being 
males;  but.  all  the  first-born  of  my  children 
I  redeem.  16.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes:  for  by  strength  of  hand  the 
I  iORD  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt. 

Here  we  have, 

1.  Further  directions  concerning  the  dedicating 

of  their  first-born  to  God.  (1.)  The  firstlings  of 
their  cattle  were  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  as  part  of 
their  possessions.  Those  of  clean  beasts,  calves, 
lambs,  and  kids,  it  males,  were  to  be  sacrificed, 
Exod.  22.  30.  Numb.  18.  17,  18.  Those  of  unclean 
beasts,  as  colts,  were  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb, 
or  knocked  on  the  head.  For  whatsoever  is  un¬ 
clean,  (as  we  all  are  by  nature,)  if  it  be  not  redeem¬ 
ed,  will  be  destroyed,  v.  11. .  13.  (2.)  The  first¬ 

born  of  their  children  were  to  be  redeemed,  and  by- 
no  means  sacrificed,  as  the  Gentiles  sacrificed  their 
children  to  Moloch.  The  price  of  the  redemption 
of  the  first-born  was  fixed  by  the  law,  (Numb.  18. 
16.)  five  shekels:  we  were  all  obnoxious  to  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God;  by  the  blood  of  Christ  we 
are  redeemed,  that  we  may  be  joined  to  the  church 
of  the  first-born.  They  were  to  redeem  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  the  firstlings  of  the  unclean  beasts, 
for  our  children  are  by  nature  polluted;  Who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  o  f  an  unclean? 

2.  Further  directions  concerning  the  catechising 
of  their  children,  and  all  those  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  from  time  to  time  in  this  matter.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  when  they  saw  all  the  firstlings  thus  de¬ 
voted,  they  would  ask  the  meaning  of  it,  and  their 
parents  and  teachers  must  tell  them  the  meaning 
of  it;  (z>.  14. .  16.)  that  God’s  special  propriety  in 
their  first-born,  and  all  their  firstlings,  was  founded 
in  his  special  preservation  of  them  from  the  sword 
of  the  destroying  angel.  Being  thus  delivered,  they 
must  serve  him.  Note,  (1.)  Children  should  be  di¬ 
rected  and  encouraged  to  ask  their  parents  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  things  of  God,  a  practice  which 
would  be  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  profitable 
way  of  catechising;  and  parents  must  furnish  them- 
selves  with  useful  knowledge,  that  they  may  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  their  inquiries. 
If  ever  the  knowledge  of  God  cover  the  earth,  as 
the  waters  do  the  sea,  the  fountains  of  family  in¬ 
struction  must  first  be  broken  up.  (2. )  We  should 
all  be  able  to  show  cause  for  what  we  do  in  religion. 
As  sacraments  are  sanctified  by  the  word,  so  they 
must  lie  explained  and  understood  by  it.  God’s 
service  is  reasonable,  and  it  is  then  acceptable, 
when  we  perform  it  intelligently,  knowing  what  we 
do,  and  why  we  do  it.  (3.)  It  must  be  observed, 
how  often  it  is  said  in  this  chapter,  that  by  strength 
of  hand,  ( v .  3,  14.  16.)  and  with  a  strong  hand,  (v. 
9.)  the  Lord  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  The 
more  opposition  is  given  to  the  accomplishment  of 
God  s  purposes,  the  more  is  his  power  magnified 
therein.  It  is  a  strong  hand  that  conquers  hard 
hearts.  Sometimes  God  is  said  to  work  deliverance, 
not  by  might  or  flower,  (Zcch.  4.  6.)  not  bv  such 
visible  displays  of  his  power  as  that  recorded  here. 
(4. )  Their  posterity  that  should  be  born  in  Canaan', 
are  directed  to  say,  The  Lord  brought  us  out  of 
Kgyfit,  v.  14,  16.  Mercies  to  our  fathers  are  mer¬ 
cies  to  us;  we  reap  the  benefit  of  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  keep  up  a  grateful  remembrance  of  them. 
We  stand  upon  the  bottom  of  former  deliverances, 
and  were  in  the  loins  of  our  ancestors  when  they 
were  delivered.  Much  more  reason  have  we  to 


say,  that  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesu-i 
Christ  we  were  redeemed. 

17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  was  near;  for 
God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people  re¬ 
pent  when  they  see'  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt:  18.  Hut  God  led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the 
Red  Sea.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
up  harnessed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
19.  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him;  for  he  had  straitly  sworn  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely 
visit 'you;  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
away  hence  with  you.  20.  And  they  took 
the  ir  journey  from  Succoth,  and  encamped 
in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  w  ilderness 

21.  And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by 
day  in  a  pillar  ot  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the 
way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to 
give  them  light ;  to  go  by  day  and  night. 

22.  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
from  before  the  people. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  choice  God  made  of  their  way,  v.  17,  18. 
He  was  their  Guide,  Moses  gave  them  direction 
but  as  he  received  it  from  the  Lord.  Note,  The 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  Jer.  10.  23.  He  may 
devise  his  way,  and  design  it;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
God  that  directs  his  ste/is,  Prov.  16.  9.  Man  pro¬ 
poses,  but  Ciod  disposes;  and  in  his  disposal  we 
must  acquiesce,  and  set  ourselves  to  follow  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

There  were  two  ways  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
One  was  a  short  cut  from  the  north  of  Egypt  to  the 
south  of  Canaan,  perhaps  about  four  or  'five  days’ 
journey;  the  other  was  much  further  about,  through 
the  wilderness,  and  that  was  the  wav  which  God 
chose  to  lead  his  people  Israel  in,  v.  18. 

1.  There  were  many  reasons  why  God  led  them 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Ted-sea. 

I  he  Egyptians  were  to  be  drowned  in  the  Ucd-sea, 
the  Israelites  were  to  be  humbled  and  pro\  ed  in  the 
wilderness,  Dent.  8.  2.  God  had  given  it  to  Moses 
for  a  sign,  (ch.  3.  12.)  1>  shall  serve  God  in  this 
mountain.  They  had  again  and  again  told  Pharaoh, 
that  they  must  go  three  days’  journey  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  do  sacrifice,  and' therefore 'it  was  requi¬ 
site  that  they  should  bend  their  march  that  wa\q 
else  they  had  justly  been  exclaimed  against  as  noto¬ 
rious  dissemblers.  Before  they  entered  the  lists 
with  their  enemies,  matters  must  be  settled  between 
*em  and  their  God,  laws  must  be  given,  ordinan¬ 
ces  instituted,  covenants  sealed,  the  original  con- 
t i  act  ratified,  and,  for  the  doing  of  this,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  they  should  retire  'into  the  s.  litudes  of 
a  wilderness,  the  only  closet  for  such  a  crowd;  the 
high  road  would  be  no  proper  place  for  these  trans¬ 
actions.  It  is  said,  (Ileut.  32.  10.)  He  led  them 
about,  some  hundreds  of  miles  about,  and  vet,  (Ps. 
107.  7.)  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way;  God’s 
way  is  the  right  way,  though  it  seems  about.  If 
■we  think  he  leads  not  his  people  the  nearest  way, 
yet  we  may  be  sure  he  leads  them  the  best  way] 
and  so  it  will  appear  when  we  come  to  our  journey’s 
end.  Judge  nothing  before  the  time. 
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2.  There  was  one  reason  why  God  did  not  lead 
them  the  nearest  way,  which  would  have  brought 
them  after  a  few  days  march  to  the  land  of  the  Phi¬ 
listines;  (for  it  was  that  part  of  Canaan  that  lay  next 
to  Egypt;)  that  reason  was,  Because  they  wei  e  not 
as  yet  fit  for  war,  much  less  fit  for  war  with  the 
Philistines,  v.  17.  Their  spirits  were  broken  with 
slavery,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  turn  their  hands 
of  a  sudden  from  the  trowel  to  the  sword;  the  Phi¬ 
listines  were  formidable  enemies,  too  fierce  to  be 
encountered  by  raw  recruits;  it  was  more  suitable 
that  they  should  begin  with  the  Amalekites,  .and  be 
prepared  tor  the  wars  of  Canaan,  by  expeiiencing 
the  difficulties  of  the  wilderness.  Note,  God  pro¬ 
portions  his  people’s  trials  to  their  strength,  and 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  above  what  they 
are  able,  1  Cor.  10.  13.  That  promise,  if  compared 
with  the  foregoing  verses,  will  seem  to  refer  to  this 
event,  as  an  instance  of  it.  God  knows  our  frame, 
and  considers  our  weakness  and  faint-heartedness, 
and  by  lesser  trials  will  prepare  us  for  greater.  God 
is  said  to  bring  Israel  out  of  Egypt  as  the  eagle 
brings  up  her  young  ones,  (Deut.  32.  11.)  teaching 
them  by  degrees  to  fly. 

Orders  being  thus 'given  which  way  they  should 
go,  we  are  told,  (1.)  That  they  went  up  themselves 
not  as  a  confused  rout,  but  in  good  order,  rank  and 
file,  they  went  up  harnessed,  v.  18.  I  hey  went 
up  by  five  in  a  rank,  so  some;  m  Jive  squadrons, 
so  others.  They  marched  like  an  army  with  ban¬ 
ners  which  added  much  to  their  strength  and  hon¬ 
our. ’(2.)  That  they  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  along 
with  them,  (n.  19.)  and  probably,  the  bones  of  the 
rest  of  Jacob’s  sons,  unless  (as  some  think)  they 
had  been  privately  carried  to  Canaan,  (Acts  7.  16.; 
severally  as  they  died.  Joseph  had  particularly 
appointed  that  his  bones  should  be  carried  up,  when 
God  should  visit  them,  (Gen.  50.  25,  26.)  so  that 
their  carrying  up  of  his  bones,  was  not  only  a  pei- 
formance  of  tiff  oath  their  fathers  had  sworn  to  Jo¬ 
seph,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  the  performance 
of  God’s  promise  to  them  by  Joseph,  that  he  would 
visit  them,  and  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 
and  an  encouragement  to  their  faith  and  hope,  that 
he  would  fulfil  the  other  part  of  the  promise,  which 
was,  to  bring  them  to  Canaan,  in  expectation  of 
which,  they  canned  these  bones  with  them  while 
they  wandered  in  the  desert;  they  might  think, 
“Joseph’s  bones  must  rest  at  last,  and  then  we 
shall.”  Moses  is  said  to  take  these  bones  with  him; 
Moses  was  now  a  very  great  man;  so  had  Joseph 
been  in  his  day,  yet  he  was  now  but  a  box  full  of  dry 
bones;  that  was  all  that  remained  of  him  in  this 
world,  which  might  serve  for  a  monitor  to  Moses, 
to  remember  his  mortality.  I  have  said,  I  t -  are 
gods;  it  was  said  to  Moses  expressly,  ( ch .  7.  1.)  but 
ye  shall  die  like  men. 

II  Here  is  the  guidance  they  were  blessed  with 
in  the  way;  (v.  21,  22.)  The  Lord  went  before 
them  in  a  pillar.  In  the  two  first  stages,  it  was 
enough  that  God  directed  Moses  whither  to  march, 
lie  knew  the  country  and  the  road  well  enough;  but 
now  that  they  were  come  to  the  edge  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (v.  20.)  they  would  have  occasion  for  a  guide; 
and  a  good  guide  they  had,  one  that  was  infinitely 
wise,  kind,'  and  faithful;  The  Lord  went  before 
them  the  Shechinah,  or  appearance  of  the  divine 
Majesty,  which  was  typical  of  Christ,  or  a  previous 
manifestation  of  the  eternal  Word,  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  was  to  be  made  flesh,  and  dwell 
among  us.  Christ  was  with  the  church  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  1  Cor-  10.  9.  Now  their  king  passed  before 
them,  even  the  Lord  on  the  head  of  them,  Mic.  2. 
13.  Note,  Those  whom  God  brings  into  a  wilder- 
ness,  he  wifi  not  leave  nor  lose  there,  but  will  take 
care  to  lead  them  through  it;  we  may  well  think  it 
was  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  Moses  and  the  pious 


Israelites,  to  be  sure  that  they  were  under  divine 
guidance.  They  needed  not  to  tear  missing  then 
way,  who  were  thus  led,  or  being  lost,  who  were 
thus  directed;  they  needed  not  to  fear  being  be- 
nighted,  who  were  thus  illuminated,  nor  being  rob¬ 
bed,  who  were  thus  protected.  They  who  make 
the  glory  of  God  their  end,  and  the  word  ot  God 
their  rule,  the  Spirit  of  God  the  guide  of  their  af- 
fections,  and  the  providence  of  God  the  guide  of 
their  affairs,  may  be  confident  that  the  Lord  goes 
before  them,  as  truly  as  he  went  before  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  though  not  so  sensibly;  we  must 

live  by  faith.  ,  ,,  ,, 

1.  They  had  sensible  evidences  of  God  s  going 
before  them.  rI  hey  all  saw  an  appeal  ancc  from 
heaven  of  a  pillar,  which,  in  the  bright  da\ ,  appeal  - 
ed  cloudy,  and,  in  the  dark  night, .appealed  tier)' ; 
we  commonly  see  that  that  which  is  a  flume  in  the 
night,  is  a  smoke  in  the  day,  so  was  this.  God  gave 
them  this  ocular  demonstration  of  liis  presence,  in 
compassion  to  the  infirmity  of  their  faith,  and  in 
compliance  with  that  infant  state  of  the  church, 
which  needed  to  be  thus  lisped  to  in  theii  own  lan¬ 
guage;  but  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed  God’s  gracious  presence  with 
them,  according  to  his  promise. 

2.  They  had  sensible  effects  of  God  s  going  before 
them  in  this  pillar.  For,  (1.)  It  led  them  the  way 
in  that  vast  howling  wilderness,  in  which  there  was 
no  road,  no  track*  no  way-mark,  of  which  mey  had 
no  maps,  through  which  they  had  no  guides.  W  hen 
they  marched,  this  pillar  went  before  them,  at  the 
rate  that  they  could  follow,  and  appointed  the  place 
of  their  encampment,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  tit; 
which  both  eased  them  from  care,  and  secured  them 
from  danger,  both  in  moving  and  resting.  (2.)  It 
sheltered  them  by  day  from  the  heat,  which,  at 
some  times  of  the  year,  was  extreme,  (a. )  It  gave 
them  light  by  night  when  they  had  occasion  tor  it, 
and,  at  all  times,  made  their  camp  pleasant,  and 
the  wilderness  they  were  in  less  frightful. 

III.  These  were  constant,  standing  miracles;  (x’. 
22.)  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  cloud;  no,  not 
when  they  seemed  to  have  less  occasion  for  it,  ti  a- 
velling  through  inhabited  countries,  no,  not  when 
they  murmured  and  were  provoking;  it  never  left 
them,  till  it  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan. 
It  was  a  cloud  which  the  wind  could  not  scatter. 
This  favour  is  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  long 
after,  Neh.  9.  19.  Ps.  78.  14.  .  ...  f 

There  was  something  spiritual  m  this  pillar  oi 
cloud  and  fire.  1.  The  children  of  Israel  were  bap¬ 
tized  unto  Moses  in  this  cloud,  which,  some  think, 
distilled  dew  upon  them,  1  Cor.  10.  2.  By  coming 
under  this  cloud,  they  signified  their  putting  of 
themseNes  under  the  divine  guidance  and  command 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  Protection  draws  alle¬ 
giance;  this  cloud  was  the  badge  of  God  s  protec¬ 
tion,  and  so  became  the  bond  ot  their  allegiance. 
Thus  they  were  initiated,  and  admitted  under  that 
government,  now  when  they  were  entering  upon 
the  wilderness.  2.  Some  make  this  cloud  a  type  ot 
Christ.  'The  cloud  of  his  human  nature  was  a  vail 
to  the  light  and  fire  of  his  divine  nature;  we  find 
him,  (Rev.  10.  1.)  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  his 
feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  Christ  is; our  Way,,  the 
Light  of  our  way,  and  the  Guide  of  it.  3.  It  signi¬ 
fies  the  special  conduct  and  protection  which  thi 
church  of  Christ  is  under  in  this  world.  ( >»d  mi 
self  U  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  and  lie  ^Uher  slum^ 
'nor  sleehs  Ps.  121.  4.  Isa.  27.  3.  There  is  a  de 
fence  created,  not  only  on  Zion’s  assemblies  but  on 
every  dwelling-place  in  Zion.  See  Isa.  4.  5,  6.  Nay, 
every  Israelite  indeed  is  hidden  under  the  shadow 
of  God’s  wings;  (Ps.  17.  8.)  angels,  whose  minis¬ 
try  was  made  use  of  in  this  cloud,  are  employed  for 


trv  was  mine  iiscui  m  uuj  ;  . 

their  good,  and  pitch  their  tents  about  them.  Hap- 
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py  art  thou,  0  Israel;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 
people? 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
(which  was  indeed  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  church)  is 
made  yet  more  memorable  by  further  works  of  won¬ 
der,  which  were  wrought  immediately  upon  it.  Witness 
the  records  of  this  chapter,  the  contents  whereof,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  key  to  it,  we  have,  Heb.  11.  29.  The y 
passed  through  the  Red-sea,  as  by  dry-land,  which  the 
Egyptians  assaying  to  do  were  drowned ;  and  this  they 
did  by  faith,  which  intimates  that  there  was  something 
typical  and  spiritual  in  it.  Here  is,  1.  The  extreme  dis¬ 
tress  and  danger  that  Israel  was  in  at  the  Red-sea.  1. 
Notice  was  given  of  it  to  Moses  before,  v.  1 .  .4.  2.  The 

cause  of  it  was  Pharaoh’s  violent  pursuit  of  them,  v. 
5..  9.  3.  Israel  was  in  a  great  consternation  upon  it, 
v.  10..  12.  4.  Moses  endeavours  to  encourage  them, 
v.  13,  14.  II.  The  wonderful  deliverance  that  God 
wrought  for  them  out  of  this  distress,  1.  Moses  is  in¬ 
structed  concerning  it,  v.  15 . .  18.  2.  Lines  that  could 

not  be  forced  are  set  between  the  camp  of  Israel  and 
Pharaoh’s  camp,  v.  19,  20.  3.  By  the  divine  power  the 

Red-sea  is  divided,  (v.  21.)  and  is  made,  (1.)  A  lane  to 
the  Israelites,  who  marched  safely  through  it.  v.  22,  29. 
But,  (2.)  To  the  Egyptians  it  was  made,  [2.]  An  ambush 
into  which  they  were  drawn,  v.  23 . ,  25.  And,  [].]  A 
grave  in  which  they  were  all  buried,  v.  26 . .  28.  III. 
The  impressions  this  made  upon  the  Israelites,  v.  30,  31. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  turn  and  encamp  be¬ 
fore  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon;  before  it 
shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea.  3.  For  Pha¬ 
raoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilder¬ 
ness  hath  shut  them  in.  4.  And  I  will  harden 
Pharaoh’s  heart  that  he  shall  follow  after 
them;  and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  upon  all  his  host ;  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  And 
they  did  so.  5.  And  it  was  told  the  king 
of  Egypt  that  the  people  fled:  and  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants  was 
turned  against  the  people,  and  they  said, 
Why  have  we  done  this,  that  we  have  let 
Israel  go  from  serving  us  ?  6.  And  he 

made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people 
with  him:  7.  And  he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of 
Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of 
them.  8.  And  the  Lord  hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  he 
pursued  after  the  children  of  Israel:  and 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high 
hand.  9.  But  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 
them,  (all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  and  his  horsemen,  and  his  army,)  and 
overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  be¬ 
side  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon 
We  have  here, 

I.  Instructions  given  to  Moses  concerning  Israel’s 
motions  and  encampments,  which  were  so  very  sur¬ 
prising,  that  if  Moses  had  not  had  express  orders 
about  them  before,  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
persuaded  to  follow  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
chat  therefore  there  might  be  no  scruple  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction  about  it.  Moses  is  told  before, 


1.  Whither  they  must  go,  v.  1,  2.  Thej^were 
got  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  {eh.  13.  20.)  and 
a  stage  or  two  more  would  have  brought  them  to 
Horeb,  the  place  appointed  for  their  serving  God;* 
but,  instead  of  going  forward,  they  are  ordered  to 
turn  short  off,  on  the  right  hand  from  Canaan,  and 
to  march  toward  the  Red-sea.  Where  they  were, 
at  Etliam,  there  was  no  sea  in  their  way  to  obstruct 
their  passage,  but  God  himself  orders  them  into 
straits,  which  might  give  them  an  assurance,  that 
when  his  purposes  were  served,  he  would  without 
fail  bring  them  out  of  those  straits.  Note,  God 
sometimes  raises  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  his  people,  that  he  may  ha\  e  the  glory  of 
subduing  them,  and  helping  his  people  over  them. 

2.  What  God  designed  in  these  strange  orders. 

Moses  would  have  yielded  an  implicit  obedience, 
though  he  had  given  him  no  reason;  but  shall  he 
hide  from  Moses  the  thing  that  he  does?  No,  Mo¬ 
ses  shall  know,  (1.)  That  Pharaoh  has  a  design  to 
ruin  Israel,  v.  3.  (2. )  That  therefore  God  has  a 

design  to  ruin  Pharaoh,  and  he  takes  this  way  to 
effect  it,  v.  4.  Pharaoh’s  sagacity  would  conclude 
that  Israel  was  entangled  in  the  wilderness,  and  so 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  him;  and  that  he 
might  be  the  more  apt  to  think  so,  God  orders 
them  into  yet  greater  entanglements;  also  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  so  much  out  of  their  roa'd,  he  amazes  him 
yet  more,  and  gives  him  further  occasion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  embarrassment 
and  danger.  And  thus  (says  Gcd )  I  will  be  hon¬ 
oured  ufion  Pharaoh.  Note,  [1.]  All  men  being 
made  for  the  honour  of  their  Maker,  those  whom 
he  is  not  honoured  by,  he  will  be  honoured  upon. 
[2.]  What  seems  to  tend  to  the  church’s  min,  is 
often  over-ruled  to  the  ruin  of  the  church’s  enemies, 
whose  pride  and  malice  are  fed  by  Providence,  that 
they  may  be  ripened  for  destruction. 

II.  Pharaoh’s  pursuit  of  Israel,  in  which,  while 
he  gratifies  his  own  malice  and  r^-nge,  he  is  fur¬ 
thering  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  counsels  con¬ 
cerning  him.  It  was  lokl  him  that  the  people  Jled, 
v.  5.  Such  a  fright  was  he  in,  when  he  gave  them 
leave  to  go,  that  when  the  fright  was  a  little  over, 
he  either  forgot,  or  would  not  own,  that  they  de¬ 
parted  with  his  consent,  and  therefore  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  represented  to  him  as  a  revolt  from 
their  allegiance.  Thus  what  may  easily  be  justified, 
is  easily  condemned,  by  putting  false  colours  upon 
it.  Now,  hereupon, 

1.  He  reflects  upon  it  with  regret,  that  he  had 
connived  at  their  departure.  He  and  his  servants, 
though  it  was  with  the  greatest  reason  in  the  world 
that  they  had  let  Israel  go,  yet  were  now  angry 
with  themselves  for  it;  Why  have  we  done  thus? 
(1.)  It  vexed  them  that  Israel  had  their  liberty, 
that  they  had  lost  the  profit  of  their  labours,  and 
the  pleasure  of  chastising  them.  It  is  meat  and 
drink  to  proud  persecutors,  to  trample  upon  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  say  to  their  souls, 
Bow  down,  that  we  may  go  over;  and  therefore  it 
vexes  them  to  have  their  hands  tied.  Note,  The 
liberty  of  God’s  people  is  a  heavy  grievance  to  their 
enemies,  Esth.  5.  12,  13.  Acts  5.  17,  33.  (2.)  It 

aggravated  the  vexation,  that  they  themselves  had 
consented  to  it,  thinking  now,  that  they  might  have 
hindered  it,  and  that  they  needed  not  to  have  yield¬ 
ed,  though  they  had  stood  it  out  to  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity.  Thus  God  makes  men’s  envy  and  rage  against 
his  people,  a  torment  to  themselves,  Ps.  112.  10. 

It  was  well-done  to  let  Israel  go,  and  what  they 
would  have  reflected  on  with  comfort,  if  they  had 
done  it  from  an  honest  principle;  but,  in  doing  it  by 
constraint,  they  called  themselves  a  thousand  fools 
for  doing  it,  and  passionately  wished  it  undone  again. 
Note,  It  is  very  common,  but  very  absurd  and  cri¬ 
minal,  for  people  to  repent  of  their  good  deeds; 
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their  justice  and  charity,  and  even  their  repentance, 
are  repented  of.  See  an  instance  somewhat  like 
this,  Jer.  34.  10,  11. 

2.  He  resolves,  if  possible,  either  to  reduce  them, 
or  to  be  avenged  on  them;  in  order  to  that,  he  levies 
an  army,  musters  all  his  force  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  v.  17,  18.  (for,  it  should  seem,  he  took 
no  foot  with  him,  because  the  king’s  business  re¬ 
quired  haste,)  and  thus  he  doubts  not  but  he  shall 
re-enslave  them,  v.  6,  7.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  rage  Pharaoh  was  now  in,  roaring  like  a 
lion  disappointed  of  his  prey;  how  his  proud  heart 
aggravated  the  affront,  swelled  with  indignation, 
scorned  to  be  baffled,  longed  to  be  avenged:  and 
now,  all  the  plagues  are  as  if  they  had  never  been,  ■ 
he  has  quite  forgotten  the  sorrowful  funerals  of  his 
first-born,  he  can  think  of  nothing  but  making  Is¬ 
rael  feel  his  resentments;  now  he  thinks  he  can  be 
too  hard  for  God  himself;  for,  otherwise,  could  he 
have  hoped  to  conquer  a  people  so  dear  to  him? 
God  gave  him  up  to  these  passions  of  his  own  heart, 
and  so  hardened  it.  It  is  said,  fi>.  8.)  The  children 
of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand,  that  is,  with  a 
great  deal  of  courage  and  bravery,  triumphing  in 
the  enlargement,  and  resolved  to  break  through  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  their  way.  But  the  Egyptians 
(v.  9.)  pursued  after  them.  Note,  Those  that  in 
good  earnest  set  their  faces  heaven-ward,  and  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  expect  to  be  set 
upon  by  Satan’s  temptations  and  terrors.  He  will 
not  tamely  part  with  any  out  of  his  service,  nor  go 
out  without  raging,  Mark  9.  26. 

10.  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the 
children  of  Israel  lift  up  their  eyes,  and, 
behold,  the  Egyptians  marched  after  them ; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the  Lord.  11. 
And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Because  there 
were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  where¬ 
fore  hast  thou,  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry 
us  forth  out  of  Egypt  1  1 2.  Is  not  this  the 

word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying, 
Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ?  for  it  had  been  better  for  us  to  serve 
the  Egyptians,  than  that  we  should  die  in 
the  wilderness.  13.  And  Moses  said  unto 
the  people,  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will 
show  to  you  to-day:  for  the  Egyptians 
whom  ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see 
them  again  no  more  for  ever:  14.  The 
Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
your  peace. 

W e  have  here, 

I.  The  fright  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  in, 
when  they  perceived  that  Pharaoh  pursued  them, 
v.  10.  They  knew  very  well  the  strength  and  rage 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  own  weakness;  numerous 
indeed  they  were,  but  all  foot,  unarmed,  undisci¬ 
plined,  disquieted  by  long  servitude,  and  (which 
was  worst  of  all)  now  penned  up  by  the  situation  of 
their  camp,  so  that  they  could  not  make  their  es¬ 
cape.  On  one  hand  was  Pi-hahiroth,  a  range  of 
craggy  rocks  unpassable;  on  the  other  hand  were 
Migdol  and  Baal-zephon,  which,  some  think,  were 
forts  and  garrisons  upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt;  be¬ 
fore  them  was  the  sea,  behind  them  were  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  there  was  no  way  open  for  them 
but  upward,  and  thence  their  deliverance  came. 


Note,  We  may  be  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  following 
God,  and  hastening  toward  heaven,  and  v  et  may 
be  in  great  straits,  troubled  on  every  side,  2  Cor. 

4.  8. 

In  this  distress,  no  marvel  that  they  were  sore 
afraid,  their  father  Jacob  was  so  in  a  like  case; 
(Gen.  32.  7.)  when  without  are  fightings,  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise,  but  that  within  arc  foal's:  what 
therefore  was  the  fruit  of  this  fear?  According  as 
that  was,  the  fear  was  good  or  evil. 

1.  Some  of  them  cried  out  unto  the  Lord;  their 
fear  set  them  a  praying,  and  that  was  a  good  effect 
of  it.  God  brings  tis  into  straits,  that  he  may  bring 
us  to  our  knees. 

2.  Others  of  them  cried  out  against  Moses;  their 
fear  set  them  a  murmuring,  v.  11,  12.  They  give 
up  themselves  for  lost,  and  as  it  God’s  arm  were 
shortened  all  of  a  sudden,  and  he  were  not  as  able  to 
work  miracles  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday,  they 
despair  of  deliverance,  and  can  count  upon  nothing 
but  di/ing  in  the  wilderness.  How  inexcusable  was 
their  distrust !  Did  they  not  see  themselves  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  a  pillar  front  hea¬ 
ven?  And  can  almighty  power  fail  them,  or  infinite 
goodness  be  false  to  them?  Yet  this  was  not  the 
worst;  they  quarrel  with  Moses  for  bringing  them 
out  of  Egvpt,  and,  in  quarrelling  with  him,  fly  in 
the  face  of  God  himself,  and  provoke  him  to  wrath, 
whose  favour  was  now  the  only  succour  they  had  to 
flee  to.  As  the  Egyptians  were  angry  with  them¬ 
selves  for  the  best  deed  they  ever  did,  so  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  angry  with  God  for  the  greatest  kindness 
that  was  ever  done  them;  so  gross  are  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  unbelief.  They  here  express,  (1.)  A  sordid 
contempt  of  liberty,  preferring  servitude  before  it, 
only  because  it  was  attended  with  some,  difficulties. 
A  generous  spirit  would  have  said,  “If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,”  (as  we  say,)  “  it  is  better  to  die 
in  the  field  of  honour,  than  to  live  in  the  chains  of 
slavery;”  nay,  under  .God’s  conduct,  they  could  not 
miscarry,  and  therefore  they  might  say,  “Better 
live  God’s  freemen  in  the  open  air  of  a  wilderness, 
than  the  Egyptians’  bondmen  in  the  smoke  of  the 
brick-kilns.'*  But  because,  for  the  present,  they 
are  a  little  embarrassed,  they  are  angry  that  they 
were  not  left  buried  alive  in  their  house  of  bondage. 
(2.)  Base  ingratitude  to  Moses,  who  had  been  the 
faithful  instrument  of  their  deliverance;  they  con¬ 
demn  him,  as  if  he  had  dealt  hardly  and  unkindly 
with  them,  whereas  it  was  evident,  beyond  dispute, 
that  whatever  he  did,  and  however  it  issued,  it  was 
by  direction  from  their  God,  and  with  design  for 
their  good.  What  they  had  said  in  a  former  fer¬ 
ment,  (when  they  hearkened  not  to  Moses  for  an¬ 
guish  of  spirit,)  they  repeat  and  justify  in  this;  We 
said  in  Egypt,  Let  us  alone;  and  it  was  ill-said,  yet 
more  excusable,  because  then  they  had  not  had  so 
much  experience  as  they  had  now  of  God’s  wonder¬ 
ful  appearances  in  their  favour.  But  they  had  as 
soon  forgotten  the  miracles  of  mercy,  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  forgotten  the  miracles  of  wrath;  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  hardened  their  hearts,  at 
last,  to  their  own  ruin;  as  Egypt,  after  ten  plagues, 
so  Israel,  after  ten  provocations,  of  which  this  was 
the  first,  (Numb.  14.  22.)  was  sentenced  to  die  in 
the  wilderness. 

II.  The  seasonable  encouragement  that  Moses 
gave  them  in  this  distress,  v.  13,  14.  He  answered 
not  these  fools  according  to  their  folly.  God  here 
'  with  the  provocation  they  gave  to  him,  and  dal  n<  t 
(as  he  might  justly  have  done)  choose  their  delu¬ 
sions,  and  bring  their  fears  upon  them ;  and  'bore- 
fore  Moses  might  well  afford  to  pass  by  the  attrent 
they  put  upon  him:  instead  cf  eluding  turn,  he 
comforts  them,  and  with  an  admirable  presence  and 
composure  of  mind,  not  disheartened  either  by  the 
threatenings  of  Egypt,  or  the  tremblings  of  Israel, 
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stills  their  murmuring,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
speedy  and  complete  deliverance;  Fear  ye  not. 
Note,  It  is  our  duty  and  interest,  when  we  cannot 
get  out  of  our  troubles,  yet  to  get  above  our  fears, 
so  that  they  may  only  serve  to  quicken  our  pray¬ 
ers  and  endeavours,  but  may  not  prevail  to  silence 
our  faith  and  hope. 

J.  He  assures  them  that  God  would  deliver  them; 
that  he  would  undertake  their  deliverance;  f  The 
Lord  shall  fight  for  you;  )  and  that  he  would  effect 
it  in  the  utter  rum  of  their  pursuers.  This,  Moses 
was  confident  of  himself,  and  would  have  them  to 
be  so,  though  as  yet  he  knew  not  how  or  which  way 
it  would  be  brought  to  pass.  God  had  assured  him 
that  Pharaoh  and  his  host  should  be  ruined,  and  he 
comforts  them  with  the  same  comforts  wherewith 
he  had  been  comforted. 

2.  He  directs  them  to  leave  it  to  God,  in  a  silent 
expectation  of  the  event;  “  Stand  still,  and  think 
not  to  save  yourselves  either  by  fighting  or  flying; 
wait  God’s  orders,  and  observe  them;  be  not  contri¬ 
ving  what  course  to  take,  but  follow  your  leader; 
wait  God’s  appearances,  and  take  notice  of  them, 
that  you  may  see  how  foolish  you  are  to  distrust 
them.  Compose  yourselves,  by  an  entire  confidence 
in  God,  into  a  peaceful  prospect  of  the  great  salva¬ 
tion  God  is  now  about  to  work  for  you.  Hold  your 
peace;  you  need  not  so  much  as  give  a  shout  against 
the  enemy,  as  Josh.  6.  16.  The  work  shall  be  done 
without  any  concurrence  of  your’s.  ” 

Note,  (1.)  If  God  himself  bring  his  people  into 
straits,  he  will  himself  discover  a  way  to  bring  them 
out  again.  (2.)  In  times  of  great  difficulty,  and 
great  expectation,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  keep  our  spi¬ 
rits  calm,  quiet,  and  sedate;  for  then  we  are  in  the 
best  frame  both  to  do  our  own  work,  and  to  consider 
the  work  of  God.  Your  strength  is  to  sit  still,  (Isa. 
30.  7.)  for  the  Egyptians  shall  helfi  in  vain,  and 
threaten  to  hurt  in  vain. 

15.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward : 
16.  But  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  if ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry 
ground,  through  the  midst  of  the  sea.  1 7. 
And  I,  behold,  I  will  harden  the  hearts  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow  them: 
and  I  will  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh, 
and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots, 
and  upon  his  horsemen.  18.  And  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  I  have  gotten  me  honour  upon  Pha¬ 
raoh,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horse¬ 
men.  19.  And  the  angel  of  God,  which 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed, 
and  went  behind  them;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face,  and 
stood  behind  them:  20.  And  it  came  be1 
tween  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
camp  of  Israel;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness  to  them ,  but  it  gave  light  by  night 
to  these :  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night. 

We  have  here, 

I.  Direction  given  to  Israel’s  leader. 

1.  What  he  must  do  himsflf;  he  must,  for  the 
present,  leave  off  praying,  and  apply  himself  to  his 
business;  ( v .  15.)  74  herefore  criest  thou  unto  me? 


Moses,  though  he  was  assured  of  a  good  issue  to 
the  present  distress,  yet  did  not  neglect  prayer. 
We  read  not  of  one  word  he  said  in  prayer,  but  he 
lifted  up  to  God  his  heart,  the  language  of  which 
God  well  understood,  and  took  notice  of.  Moses’ 
silent  prayers  of  faith  prevailed  more  with  God, 
than  Israel’s  loud  outcries  of  fear,  v.  10.  Note,  (1.) 
Praying,  if  of  the  right  kind,  is  crying  to  Goa, 
which  denotes  it  to  be  the  language,  both  of  a  na 
tural  and  of  an  importunate  desire.  (2.)  There 
may  be  true  crying  to  God  by  prayer,  where  the 
voice  is  not  heard,  as  Hannah’s,  1  Sam.  1.  13.  But 
is  God  displeased  with  Moses  for  praying?  No,  he 
asks  this  question,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me? 
[1.]  To  satisfy  his  faith.  “  Wherefore,  shouldest 
thou  press  thy  petition  any  further,  when  it  is  al¬ 
ready  granted;  enough  is  said,  speak  no  more  of 
this  matter;  I  have  accepted  thy  prayer:”  so  the 
Chaldee  explains  it.  [2.  ]  To  quicken  his  diligence. 
Moses  had  something  else  to  do  beside  praying,  he 
was  to  command  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and  it  was  now 
requisite  that  he  should  be  at  his  post.  Eveiy  thing 
is  beautiful  in  its  season- 

2.  What  he  must  order  Israel  to  do;  Speak  to 
them,  that  they  go  forward.  Some  think  that  Mo¬ 
ses  had  prayed,  not  so  much  for  their  deliverance, 
(he  was  assured  of  that,)  as  for  the  pardon  of  their 
murmurings;  and  that  God’s  ordering  them  to  go 
forward  was  an  intimation  of  the  pardon.  There  is 
no  going  forward  with  any  comfort,  but  in  the  sense 
of  our  reconciliation  to  God.  Moses  had  bidden 
them  stand  still,  and  expect  orders  from  God;  and 
now  orders  are  given.  They  thought  they  must 
have  been  directed  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  “No,”  says  God,  “ speak  to  them  to  go 
forward,  directly  to  the  sea-side;”  as  if  there  had 
lain  a  fleet  of  transport-ships  ready  for  them  to  em¬ 
bark  in.  Note,  When  we  are  in  the  way  of  our 
duty,  though  we  meet  with  difficulties,  we  must  go 
forward,  and  not  stand  in  mute  astonishment;  we 
must  mind  present  work,  and  then  leave  the  event 
to  God;  use  means,  and  trust  him  with  the  issue. 

3.  What  he  might  expect  God  to  do.  Let  the 
children  of  Israel  go  as  far  as  tlft-y  can,  upon  dry 
ground,  and  then  God  will  divide  the  sea,  and  open 
a  passage  for  them  through  it,  v.  16.  .  18.  God 
designs,  not  only  to  deliver  the  Israelites,  but  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Egyptians;  and  the  plan  of  his  counsels  is 
accordingly.  (1.)  He  will  show  favour  to  Israel, 
the  waters  shall  be  divided  for  them  to  pass  through, 
v.  16.  The  same  power  could  have  congealed  the 
waters  for  them  to  pass  over,  but  Infinite  Wisdom 
chose  rather  to  divide  the  waters  for  them  to  pass 
through;  for  that  way  of  salvation  is  always  pitched 
upon,  which  is  most  humbling.  Thus  'it  is  said, 
with  reference  to  this,  (Isa.  63.  13,  14.)  He  led 
them  through  the  deep,  as  a  beast  goes  down  into 
the  valley,  and  thus  made  himself  a  glorious  name. 
(2.)  He  w  ill  get  him  honour  upon  Pharaoh.  If  the 
due  rent  of  honour  be  not  paid  to  the  great  Land¬ 
lord,  by  and  from  whom  we  have  and  hold  our  be¬ 
ings  and  comforts,  he  will  distrain  for  it,  and  reco¬ 
ver  it.  God  will  be  a  loser  by  no  man.  In  order 
to  this,  it  is  threatened,  (i>.  17.)  1,  behold  I,  will 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart.  The  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  observable;  I,  behold  I,  will  do  it.  I,  that 
may  do  it;  so  it  is  the  language  of  his  sovereignty ; 
we  may  not  contribute  to  the  hardening  of  any  man’s 
heart,  nor  withhold  any  thing  that  we  can  do  to¬ 
ward  the  softening  of  it;  but  God’s  grace  is  his  own, 
he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth.  I,  that  can  do  it;  so  it 
is  the  language  of  his  power;  none  but  the  Almighty 
can  make  the  heart  soft,  (Job  23.  16.)  nor  can  any 
other  being  make  it  hard.  I,  that  will  do  it;  for  it 
is  the  language  of  his  justice;  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
with  God,  to  put  those  under  the  impressions  of  hi* 
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■wrath,  who  have  long  resisted  the  influences  of  his 
grace.  It  is  spoken  in  a  way  of  triumph  over  this 
obstinate  and  presumptuous  rebel;  “  /,  even  I,  will 
take  an  effectual  course  to  humble  him;  he  shall 
break,  that  would  not  bend.”  It  is  an  expression 
like  that,  (Isa.  1.  24. )  Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine 
adversaries. 

II.  A  guard  set  upon  Israel’s  camp  there  where 
it  now  lay  most  exposed,  which  was  in  the  rear,  v. 
19,  20.  The  angel  of  God,  whose  ministry  was 
made  use  of  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  went 
from  before  the  cam/i  of  Israel,  where  they  did  not 
now  need  a  guide,  (there  was  no  danger  of  missing 
their  way  through  the  sea,  nor  needed  they  any 
other  word  of  command  than  to  go  forward,)  and  it 
came  behind  them,  where  now  they  needed  a 
guard,  (the  Egyptians  being  just  ready  to  seize  the 
hindmost  of  them,)  and  so  was  a  wall  or  partition 
between  them.  There,  it  was  of  use  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  not  only  to  protect  them,  but  to  light  them, 
through  the  sea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  confound¬ 
ed  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  lost  the  sight  of  their 
prey  just  then  when  they  were  ready  to  lay  hands 
on  it.  The  word  and  providence  of  God  have  a 
black  and  dark  side  toward  sin  and  sinners,  but  a 
bright  and  pleasant  side  toward  those  that  are  Is¬ 
raelites  indeed.  That  which  is  a  savour  ol  life  unto 
life  to  some,  is  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  to 
others.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  He,  who 
in  the  beginning  divided  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  (Gen.  1.  4.)  and  still  forms  both,  (Isa.  45.  7.) 
had,  at  the  same  time,  allotted  darkness  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  light  to  the  Israelites;  a  specimen 
of  the  endless  distinction  which  will  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  that 
utter  darkness  which  for  ever  will  be  the  portion  of 
hypocrites.  God  will  separate  between  the  pre¬ 
cious  and  the  vile. 

21.  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land ,  and  the 
waters  were  divided.  22.  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  opon  the  dry  ground .-  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left.  23.  And  the  Egyptians 
pursued,  and  went  in  after  them  to  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh’s  horses, 
his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  24.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning-watch 
the  liORD  looked  unto  the  host  ol  the 
Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  (ire  and  of 
the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,  25.  And  took  off  their  chariot- 
wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily:  so 
that  the  Egyptians  said,  Let  us  flee  from 
the  face  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for 
them  against  the  Egyptians.  26.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thinr 
hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may 
come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  then 
chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen  27. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength 
when  the  morning  appeared ;  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against  it-,  and  the  Lord 
overthrew  the  Egyptians  m  the  midst  of  the 
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sea.  28.  And  the  waters  returned,  and 
covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen, 
and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into 
the  sea  aftei  them :  there  remained  not  so 
much  as  one  of  them.  29.  But  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea-,  and  the  waters  were  n 
wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left.  30.  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon 
the  sea-shore.  31.  And  Israel  saw  that 
great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the 
Egyptians :  and  the  people  feared  t  he 
Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord  and  his  ser 
vant  Moses. 


We  have  here  the  history  of  that  work  of  won 
ler,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  both  in  the  Old 
md  New  Testament,  the  dividing  of  the  Red-sea 
jefore  the  children  of  Israel.  It  was  the  terror  of 
:he  Canaanites,  (Josh.  2.  9,  10.)  the  praise  and  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Israelites,  Ps.  114.  3. — 106.  9. — 136. 
13,  14.  It  was  a  type  of  baptism,  1  Cor.  10.  1,  2. 
Israel's  passage  through  it  was  typical  of  the  con 
version  of  souls,  (Isa.  11.  15.)  and  the  Egyptians’ 
perdition  in  it  was  typical  of  the  final  ruin  of  all  im¬ 
penitent  sinners,  Rev.  20.  14.  Here  is, 

I.  An  instance  of  God’s  almighty  power,  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  in  dividing  the  sea,  and  opening 
a  passage  through  the  waters.  It  was  a  bay,  or 
gulf,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  two  or  three  leagues  over, 
which  was  divided,  v.  21.  1  he  instituted  sign  made 
Lise  of  was,  Moses’s  stretching  out  his  hand  ovci  it, 
to  signify  that  it  was  done  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  mission,  and  in  favoui  to 
the  people  which  he  led.  I  lie  natural  sign  was  a 
strong  east-wind,  signifying  that  it  was  done  by  the 
power  of  God,  whom  the  winds  and  the  seas  obey. 
If  there  be  any  passage  in  the  book  of  Job,  which 
has  reference  to  the  miracles  wrought  foi  Isiuel  s 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  it  is  that,  (Job  26.  12.) 
He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  /tower,  and  by  his  un¬ 
derstanding  he  smiteth  through  Rahab,  (so  the  woid 
is,)  that  is,  Egypt.  Note,  God  can  bring  his  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  toic.e  a 
way  where  he  does  not  find  it.  1  he  God  of  nature 
has  not  tied  himself  to  its  laws,  but,  when  he  pleas¬ 
es,  dispenses  with  them,  and  then  the  fire  does  not 

bum,  nor  the  water  flow.  ,  , .  To 

II.  An  instance  of  his  wonderful  favour  to  Ins  Is¬ 
rael.  They  went  through  the  sea  to  the  opposite 
shore,  (for  I  cannot  suppose,  with  some,  that  they 
fetched  a  compass,  and  came  out  again  on  the  same 
side,)  v.  22.  they  walked  u/ton  dry  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  v.  29.  And  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  glory  of  the  Lord,  being  their  ren wvard ,  Isa. 
58.  8.  (that  the  Egyptians  might  not  chai  ge  them 
in  the  flank,)  the  waters  were  a  wall  to  them,  (it  is 
twice  mentioned,)  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their 
left.  Moses  and  Aaron,  it  is  probable,  ventured 
first  into  this  untrodden  path,  and  then  all  Israe 
after  them;  and  this  march  through  the  paths  of 
the  great  waters  would  make  their  mami  after- 
w-u-d  through  the  wilderness,  less  formidable. 
They  who  had  followed  God  through  the  sea  need¬ 
ed  not  to  fear  following  him  whithersoever  he  led, 
them  This  march  through  the  sea  was  in  tlie 
S  and  not  a  moon-shiny  night,  for  it  was  seven 
days  after  the  full  moon,  so  that  they  had  no  light 
but  what  they  had  from  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
This  made  it  the  more  awful;  but  where  God  lead-. 
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us,  he  will  light  us;  while  we  follow  his  conduct,  we 
shall  not  want  his  comforts.  . 

This  was  done,  and  recorded,  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  God’s  people  in  all  ages  to  trust  in  him  m  the 
greatest  straits.  What  cannot  he  do,  who  did  this? 
What  will  not  he  do  for  those  that  fear  and  love 
him  who  did  this  for  these  murmuring  unbelieving 
Israelites,  who  yet  were  beloved  Jor  their  fa¬ 
thers' sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  remnant  among 
them?  We  find  the  saints,  long  afterward,  making 
themselves  sharers  in  the  triumph  of  this  march; 
(Ps.  66.  6.)  They  went  through  the  flood  on  foot, 
there  did  we  rejoice  in  him:  and  see  how  this  work 
of  wonder  is  improved,  Ps.  77.  11,  16,  19. 

III.  An  instance  of  his  just  and  righteous  wrath 
upon  his  and  his  people’s  enemies,  the  Egyptians. 
Observe  here,  . 

1.  How  they  were  infatuated;  in  the  heat  of  their 
pursuit,  they  went  in  after  the  Israelites  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  v.  23.  “Why,”  thought  they, 
“may  not  we  venture  where  Israel  did?”  Once  or 
twice,  the  magicians  of  Egypt  had  done  what  Mo¬ 
ses  did,  with  their  enchantments;  Pharaoh  remem¬ 
bered  that,  but  forgot  how  they  were  non-plussed 
at  last.  They  were  more  advantageously  provided 
with  chariots  and  horses,  while  the  Israelites  were 
on  foot.  Pharaoh  had  said,  I  know  not  the  Lord ; 
and  by  this  it  appeared  he  did  not,  else  he  would 
not  have  ventured  thus.  None  so  bold  as  those  that 
are  blind.  Rage  against  Israel  made  them  thus 
daring  and  inconsiderate:  they  had  long  hardened 
their  own  hearts;  and  now  God  hardened  them  to 
their  ruin,  and  hid  from  their  eyes  the  things  that 
belonged  to  their  peace  and  safety.  Surely  in  vain 
is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird;  (Prov.  1. 
17.)  yet  so  blind  were  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
hastened  to  the  snare,  Prov.  7.  23.  Note,  The  ruin 
of  sinners  is  brought  on  by  their  own  presumption, 
which  hurries  them  headlong  into  the  pit.  They 
are  self-destroyers. 

2.  How  they  were  troubled  and  perplexed,  v.  24, 
25.  For  some  hours,  they  marched  through  the 
divided  waters  as  safely  ancl  triumphantly  as  Israel 
did,  not  doubting  but  that,  in  a  little  time,  they 
should  gain  their  point.  But  in  the  morning-watch, 
the  Lord  looked  upon  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
troubled  them.  Something  or  other  they  saw  or 
heard  from  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  put 
them  into  great  consternation,  and  gave  them  an 
apprehension  of  their  ruin,  before  it  was  brought 
upon  them.  Now  it  appeared  that  the  triumphing 
of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  that  God  has  ways  to 
frighten  sinners  into  despair,  before  he  plunges  them 
into  destruction.  He  cuts  off  the  spirit  of  princes, 
and  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  (1.)  They 
had  hectored  and  boasted,  as  if  the  day  were  their 
own;  but  now  they  were  troubled  and  dismayed, 
struck  with  a  panic  fear.  (2.)  They  had  driven 
furiously;  but  now  they  drove  heavily,  and  found 
themselves  plunged  and  embarrassed  at  every  step, 
the  way  grew  deep,  their  hearts  grew  sad,  their 
wheels  dropped  off,  and  the  axle-trees  failed.  Thus 
can  God  check  the  violence  of  those  that  are  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  people.  (3. )  They  had  been  flying  upon 
the  back  of  Israel,  as  the  hawk  upon  the  trembling 
dove;  but  now  they  cried,  Let  us  flee  from  the  face 
of  Israel,  which  was  become  to  them  like  a  torch  of 
fire  in  a  shea  f,  Zech.  12.  6.  Israel  is  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  become  as  much  a  terror  to  them,  as  they 
had  been  to  Israel.  They  might  have  let  Israel 
alone  and  would  not,  now  they  would  flee  from  the 

•  face  of  Israel  and  cannot.  Men  will  not  be  con¬ 
vinced,  till  it  is  too  late,  that  those  who  meddle 
with  God’s  people,  meddle  to  their  own  hurt;  when 
the  Lord  shall  come  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints 
to  execute  judgment,  the  mighty  men  will  in  vain 
seek  to  shelter  themselves  under  rocks  and  moun¬ 


tains  from  the  face  of  Israel,  and  Israel’s  King, 
Rev.  6.  15.  Compare  with  this  stoi-y,  Job  27. 
20,  &c. 

3.  How  they  were  all  drowned;  as  soon  as  ever 
the  children  of  Israel  were  got  safe  to  the  shore, 
Moses  was  ordered  to  stretch  out  his  hand  over  tht 
sea,  and  thereby  give  a  signal  to  the  waters  to  closi 
again,  as,  before,  upon  the  word  of  command,  the) 
had  opened  to  the  right  and  the  left,  v.  29.  He 
did  so,  and  immediately  the  waters  returned  to 
their  place,  and  overwhelmed  all  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,  v.  27,  28.  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, 
who  had  hardened  one  another  in  sin,  now  fell  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  one  escaped.  An  ancient  tradition 
says,  that  Pharaoh’s  magicians,  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres,  perished  with  the  rest,  as  Balaam  with  the 
Midianites  whom  he  had  seduced.  Numb.  31.  8. 
And  now,  (1.)  God  avenged  upon  the  Egyptians 
the  blood  of  the  first-bom  whom  they  had  drown¬ 
ed;  and  the  principal  is  repaid  with  interest,  it 
is  recompensed  double,  full-grown  Egyptians  foi 
new-born  Israelites;  thus  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and 
precious  is  his  people’s  blood  in  his  sight,  Ps.  72. 
14.  (2.)  God  reckoned  with  Pharaoh  for  all  his 

proud  and  insolent  conduct  toward  Moses  his  am¬ 
bassador;  mocking  the  messengers  of  the  Lord,  and 
playing  the  fool  with  them,  bring  ruin  Without  re¬ 
medy:  now  God  got  him  honour  upon  Pharaoh, 
looking  upon  that  proud  man,  and  abasing  him.  Job 
40.  12.  Come  and  see  the  desolations  he  made, 
and  write  it,  not  in  water,  but  with  an  iron  pen  in 
the  rock  for  ever.  Here  lies  that  bloody  tyrant 
who  bid  defiance  to  his  Maker,  to  his  demands, 
threatenings,  and  judgments;  a  rebel  to  God,  and  a 
slave  to  his  own  barbarous  passions;  perfectly  lost 
to  humanity,  virtue,  and  all  true  honour;  here  he 
lies,  buried  in  the  deep,  a  perpetual  monument  of 
divine  justice.  Here  he  went  down  to  the  pit, 
though  he  was  a  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  This  is  Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude, 
Ezek.  31.  18. 

IV.  Here  is  the  notice  which  the  Israelites  took 
of  this"  wonderful  wonk  which  God  wrought  for 
them,  and  the  good  impressions  which  it  made  upon 
them  for  the  present. 

1.  They  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sands, 
v.  30.  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  the  next  tide 
threw  up  the  dead  bodies,  (1.)  For  the  greater  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Egyptians.  Now  the  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey  were  called  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  captains 
and  mighty  men.  Rev.  19.  17,  18.  The  Egyptians 
were  very  nice  and  curious  in  embalming  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  bodies  of  their  great  men,  but  here  the 
utmost  contempt  is  poured  upon  all  the  grandees  of 
Egypt;  see  how  they  lie,  heaps  upon  heaps,  as  dung 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  (2.)  For  the  greater 
triumph  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  affect  them  the 
more  with  their  deliverance;  for  the  eye  affects  the 
heart.  See  Isa.  66.  24,  They  shall  go  forth,  and 
look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  trans¬ 
gressed  against  me.  Probably,  they  stripped  the 
slain,  and,  "having  borrowed  jewels  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  before,  which  (the  Egyptians  having;  by  this 
hostile  pursuit  of  them  broken  their  faith  with 
them)  from  henceforward  they  were  not  under  any 
obligation  to  restore,  they  now  got  arms  from  them, 
which,  some  think,  they  were  not  before  provided 
with.  Thus  when  God  broke  the  heads  of  Levia¬ 
than  in  pieces,  he  gave  him  to  be  meat  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  the  wilderness,  Ps.  74.  14. 

2.  The  sight  of  this  great  work  greatly  affected 
them,  and  now  they  feared  the  Lord  and  believed 
the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses,  v.  31.  Now  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  distrusts  and  murmurings, 
and,  in  the  good  mind  they  were  in,  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  again  despair  of  help  from  Heaven,  no  not  in 
the  greatest  straits;  they  would  never  again  quar 
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rel  with  Moses,  nor  talk  of  returning  to  Egypt. 
They  were  now  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  sea,  1 
Cor.  10.  2.  This  great  work  which  God  wrought 
for  them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  bound  them  ef¬ 
fectually  to  follow  his  directions,  under  God.  This 
confirmed  their  faith  in  the  promises  that  were  yet 
to  be  fulfilled;  and,  being  brought  thus  triumph¬ 
antly  out  of  Egypt,  they  did  not  doubt  that  they 
should  be  in  Canaan  shortly,  having  such  a  God  to 
tmst  to,  and  such  a  mediator  between  them  and 
him.  O  that  there  had  been  such  a  heart  in  them 
as  now  there  seemed  to  be!  Sensible  mercies,  when 
they  are  fresh,  make  sensible  impressions;  but  with 
many,  these  impressions  soon  wear  off:  while  they 
see  God’s  works,  and  feel  the  benefit  of  them,  they 
fear  him  and  trust  in  him;  but  they  soon  forget  his 
works,  and  then  they  slight  him.  How  well  were  it 
for  us,  if  we  were  always  in  as  good  a  frame  as  we 
are  in  sometimes! 

CHAP.  XV. 

In  this  chapter,  I.  Israel  looks  back  upon  Egypt  with  a 
song  of  praise  for  their  deliverance.  Here  is,  I.  The 
song  itself,  v.  1 .  .19.  2.  The  solemn  singing  of  it,  v. 

20,  21.  II.  Israel  marches  forward  in  the  wilderness, 
(v.  22.)  and  there,  1.  Their  discontent  at  the  waters  of 
Marah,  (v.  23,  24.)  and  the  relief  granted  them,  v.  25, 
26.  2.  Their  satisfaction  in  the  waters  of  Elim,  v.  27. 

1/ 1  ''HEN  sang  Moses  and  the  children 
JL  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord, 
and  spake,  saying,  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea.  2.  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and 
song,  and  he  is  become  my  salvation  :  he  is 
my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  a  habita¬ 
tion;  my  father’s  God,  and  I  will  exalt 
him.  3.  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war:  the 
Lord  is  his  name.  4.  Pharaoh’s  chariots 
and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea :  his 
chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea.  5.  The  depths  have  covered 
them :  they  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 
G.  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become 
glorious  in  power:  thy  right  hand,0  Lord, 
hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.  7.  And 
in  the  greatness  of  thine  excellency  thou 
hast  overthrown  them  that  rose  up  against 
thee:  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  ichich 
consumed  them  as  stubble.  8.  And  with 
the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were 
gathered  together :  the  floods  stood  upright 
as  a  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed 
in  the  heart  of  the  sea.  9.  The  enemy 
said,  1  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  1  will 
divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  them ;  I  will  draw  my  sword,  my 
hand  shall  destroy  them.  10.  Thou  didst 
blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them ; 
they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

1 1 .  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  gods?  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holi¬ 
ness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ? 

12.  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand, 
the  earth  swallowed  them.  13.  Thou  in 
thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people  which 


thou  hast  redeemed :  thou  hast  guided  them 
in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habitation. 

;  14.  The  people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid: 
sorrow  shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestina.  15.  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom 
shall  be  amazed  ;  the  mighty  men  of  Moab, 
trembling  shall  take  hold  upon  them :  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away 
16.  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them : 
by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be 
as  still  as  a  stone  ;  till  thy  people  pass  over, 
O  Lord,  till  the  people  pass  over  which 
thou  hast  purchased.  17.  Thou  shah  bring 
them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain 
of  thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord, 
which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in ; 
in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  which  tliy  hands 
have  established.  18.  The  Lord  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever.  19.  For  the  horse 
of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and 
with  his  •horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  them  :  but  the  children  of  Israel  went 
on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  20. 
And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  ;  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances.  21.  And  Miriam  an¬ 
swered  them,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Having  read  how  that  complete  victory  of  Israel 
over  the  Egyptians  was  obtained,  here  we  are  told 
how  it  was  celebrated;  they  that  were  to  hold  their 
peace  while  the  deliverance  was  in  working,  ( ch, 
14.  14. )  must  not  hold  their  peace  now  that  it  was 
wrought:  the  less  they  had  to  do  then,  the  more 
they  had  to  do  now;  if  God  accomplishes  deliver¬ 
ance  by  his  own  immediate  power,  it  redounds  so 
much  the  more  to  his  glory.  Moses,  no  doubt,  by 
divine  inspiration,  indited  this  song,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  be  sung  before  they 
stirred  from  the  place  where  they  saw  tire  Egyp¬ 
tians  dead  upon  the  shore.  Observe,  1.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  their  joy  in  God,  and  thankfulness  to  him, 
by  singing;  it  is  almost  natural  to  us  thus  to  give 
vent  to  our  joy,  and  the  exultations  of  our  spirit. 
By  this  instance  it  appears,  that  the  singing  of 
psalms,  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  was  used  in 
the  church  of  Christ  before  the  giving  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  law,  therefore  was  no  part  of  it,  nor  abolished 
with  it;  singing  is  as  much  the  language  of  holy  joy, 
as  praying  is  of  holy  desire.  2.  Moses,  who  had 
gone  before  them  through  the  sea,  goes  before  them 
in  the  song,  and  composes  it  for  them.  Note,  Those 
that  are  active  in  public  services,  should  not  be 
neuters  in  public  praises.  3.  When  the  mercy  was 
fresh,  and  they  were  much  affected  with  it,  then 
they  sang  this  song.  Note,  When  we  have  receiv¬ 
ed  special  mercy  from  God,  we  ought  to  be  quick 
and  speedy  in  our  returns  of  praise  to  him,  before 
time  and  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own  hearts  efface 
the  good  impressions  that  have  been  made.  David 
sang  his  triumphant  song  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
delivered  him,  2  Sam.  22.  1.  Bis  dat,  qui  ciio  dat 

_ He  gives  twice,  who  gives  quickly.  4.  When 

they  believed  the  Bord,  ( ch .  14.  ol.)  then  they  sang 
this  song:  it  was  a  song  of  faith;  this  connexion  ]? 
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observed,  (Ps.  106.  12.)  Then  believed,  they  his 
words,  they  sang  his  firaise:  if  with  the  heart  man 
believes,  thus  confession  must  be  made. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  song  itself:  and  it  is,  1.  An  ancient  song, 
the  most  ancient  that  we  know  of.  2.  A  most  ad¬ 
mirable  composition,  the  style  lofty  and  magnificent, 
the  images  lively  and  proper,  and  the  whole  very 
moving.  3.  It  is  a  holy  song,  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  intended  to  exalt  his  name,  and 
celebrate  his  praise,  and  his  only,  not  in  the  least 
to  magnify  any  man:  holiness  to  the  Lord  is  engra¬ 
ven  on  it,  and  to  him  they  made  melody  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  it.  4.  It  is  a  typical  song.  The  triumphs 
of  the  gospel-church,  in  the  downfall  of  its  enemies, 
are  expressed  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song  of 
tire  Lamb  put  together,  which  songs  are  said  to  be 
sung  upon  a  sea  of  glass,  as  this  was  upon  the  Red- 
sea,  Rev.  15.  2,  3. 

Let  us  observe  what  Moses  chiefly  aims  at  in  this 
song. 

(1.)  He  gives  glory  to  God,  and  triumphs  in  him; 
this  is  first  in  his  intention;  (x>.  1.)  I  will  sing  unto 
the  Lord.  Note,  All  our  joy  must  terminate  in  God, 
and  all  our  praises  be  offered  up  to  him,  the  Father 
of  lights,  and  Father  of  mercies,  for  he  hath  tri¬ 
umphed.  Note,  All  that  love  God,  triumph  in  his 
triumphs;  what  is  his  honour,  should  be  our  joy. 
Israelites  rejoice  in  God,  v.  2.  [1.]  As  their  own 

God,  and  therefore  their  strength,  song,  and  salva¬ 
tion:  happy  therefore  the  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord,  they  need  no  more  to  make  them  happy;  they 
have  work  to  do,  temptations  to  grapple  with,  and 
afflictions  to  bear,  and  are  weak  in  themselves;  but 
he  strengthens  them,  his  grace  is  their  strength. 
They  are  often  in  sorrow,  upon  many  accounts,  but 
in  him  they  have  comfort;  he  is  their  song;  sin,  and 
death,  and  hell,  threaten  them,  but  he  is,  and  will 
be,  their  salvation;  see  Isa.  12.  2.  [2.]  As  their 

fathers'  God.  This  they  take  notice  of,  because. 
Being  conscious  to  themselves  of  their  own  unwor¬ 
thiness  and  provocations,  they  had  reason  to  think 
that  what  God  had  now  done  for  them  was  for  their 
fathers'  sake,  Deut.  4.  37.  Note,  The  children  of 
the  covenant  ought  to  improve  their  fathers’  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  as  their  God,  for  comfort,  for  caution, 
and  for  quickening.  [3.  ]  As  a  God  of  infinite  pow¬ 
er;  (y.  3.)  The  Lora  is  a  man  of  war,  that  is,  well 
able  to  deal  with  all  those  that  strive  with  their 
Maker,  and  will  certainly  be  too  hard  for  them. 
[4.]  As  a  God  of  matchless  and  incomparable  per¬ 
fection;  (v.  11.)  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  Gods ?  This  is  pure  praise,  and  a  high 
expression  of  humble  adoration.  It  is,  First,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  other  gods  to  compare  with  him:  “  Let 
them  stand  forth,  and  pretend  their  utmost;  none 
of  them  dare  make  the  comparison.”  Egypt  was 
notorious  for  the  multitude  of  its  gods,  but  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  was  too  hard  for  them,  and  baffled 
them  all,  Numb.  33.  4.  Deut.  32.  23..  39.  The 
rinces  and  potentates  of  the  world  are  called  gods, 
ut  they  are  feeble  and  mortal,  none  of  them  all 
•comparable  to  Jehovah  the  almighty  and  eternal 
God.  Secondly,  It  is  a  confession  of  his  infinite  per¬ 
fection,  as  transcendent  and  unparalleled.  Note, 
God  is  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  as  a  Being  of 
such  infinite  perfection,  that  there  is  none  like  him, 
nor  any  to  be  compared  with  him;  as  one  that  in  all 
things  has,  and  must  have,  the  pre-eminence,  Ps. 
89.  6.  More  particularly,  1.  He  is  glorious  in  holi¬ 
ness:  his  holiness  is  his  glory.  It  is  that  attribute 
which  angels  adore,  Isa.  6.' 3.  His  holiness  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh,  his  hatred 
of  sin,  and  his  wrath  against  obstinate  sinners.  It 
appeared  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  his  delight 
in.the  holy  seed,  and  his  faithfulness  to  his  own  pro¬ 
mise.  God  is  rich  in  mercy,  that  is  his  treasure, 


glorious  in  holmess,  that  is  his  honour.  Let  us  al¬ 
ways  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  holi¬ 
ness.  2.  He  is  fearful  in  praises;  that  which  is  the 
matter  of  our  praise,  though  it  is  joyful  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  is  dreadful  and  very  terrible  to  his 
enemies,  Ps.  66.  1 .  .  3.  Or,  it  directs  us  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  our  praising  God;  we  should  praise  him  with 
a  humble  holy  awe,  and  serve  the  Lord  with  fear; 
even  our  spiritual  joy  and  triumph  must  be  balanced 
with  a  religious  fear.  3.  He  is  doing  wonders,  won¬ 
drous  to  all,  being  above  the  power,  and  out  of  the 
common  course,  of  nature;  especially  wondrous  to 
us,  in  whose  favour  they  are  wrought,  who  are  so 
unworthy,  that  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  them. 
They  were  wonders  of  power,  and  wonders  of  grace; 
in  both  God  was  to  be  humbly  adored. 

(2.)  He  describes  the  deliverance  they  were  now 
triumphing  in;  because  the  song  was  intended,  not 
only  to  express  and  excite  their  thankfulness  for  the 
present,  but  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  this  work  of  wonder  to  after-ages. 
Two  things  were  to  be  taken  notice  of: 

[1.]  The  destruction  of  the  enemy;  the  waters 
were  divided,  v.  8,  The  floods  stood  upright  as  a 
heap.  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts  were  buried  in  the 
waters.  The  horse  and  his  rider  could  not  escape, 
(y.  1.)  the  chariots,  and  the  chosen  captains;  (y.  4.) 
they  themselves  went  into  the  sea,  and  there  they 
were  overwhelmed,  v.  19.  The  depths,  the  sea, 
covered  them,  and  the  proud  waters  went  over  the 
proud  sinners,  they  sank  like  a  stone,  like  lead,  (y. 
5,  10.)  under  the  weight  of  their  own  guilt  and 
God’s  wrath.  Their  sin  had  made  them  hard  like 
a  stone,  and  now  they  justly  sink  like  a  stone.  Nay, 
the  earth  itself  swallowed  them;  {y.  12.)  their  dead 
bodies  sank  into  the  sands  upon  which  they  were 
thrown  up,  which  sucked  them  in.  Those  whom 
the  Creator  fights  against,  the  whole  creation  is  at 
war  with.  All  this  was  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  his 
only.  It  was  an  act  of  his  power;  Thy  right  hand, 
O  Lord,  notour’s,  has  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy, 
v.  6.  ^  It  was  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils,  (y.  8.) 
and  thy  wind,  (y.  10. )  and  the  stretching  out.  of  thy 
right  hand,  v.  12.  It  was  an  instance  of  his  tran¬ 
scendent  power,  (v.  7.)  in  the  greatness  of  thine 
excellency:  and  it  was  the  execution  of  his  justice. 
Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  v.  7.  This  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptions  was  made  the  more  remark¬ 
able  by  their  pride  and  insolence,  and  their  strange 
assurance  of  success;  ( v .  9.)  The  enemy  said,  I  will 
pursue.  Here  is.  First,  Great  confidence;  when 
they  pursue,  they  do  not  question  but  they  shall 
overtake,  and  when  they  overtake,  they  do  not 
question  but  they  shall  overcome,  and  obtain  so  de¬ 
cisive  a  victory  as  to  divide  the  spoil.  Note,  It  is 
common  for  men  to  be  most  elated  with  the  hopes 
of  success,  when  they  are  upon  the  brink  of  ruin, 
which  makes  their  ruin  so  much  the  sorer.  See  Isa. 
37.  24,  25.  Secondly,  Great  cruelty;  nothing  but 
killing,  and  slaying,  and  destroying,  and  this  will 
satisfy  his  lust;  and  a  barbarous  lust  that  is,  which 
so  much  blood  must  be  the  satisfaction  of.  Note, 
It  is  a  cruel  hatred  with  which  the  church  is  hated; 
its  enemies  are  bloody  men.  This  is  taken  notice 
of  here,  to  show,  1.  That  God  resists  the  proud, 
and  delights  to  humble  those  who  lift  up  themselves; 
he  that  says,  “I  will,  and  I  will,  whether  God  will 
or  no,”  shall  be  made  to  know,  that,  wherein  he 
deals  proudly,  God  is  above  him.  2.  That  those 
who  thirst  for  blood  shall  have  enough  of  it.  They 
who  love  to  be  destroying,  shall  be  destroyed,  for 
we  know  who  has  said,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay. 

[2.j  The  protection  and  guidance  of  Israel;  (v. 
13.)  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people; 
led  them  forth  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egvpt,  led 
them  forth  out  of  the  perils  of  the  Red-sea,  v.  19 


2b./ 
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But  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land.  Note, 
The  destruction  of  the  wicked  serves  for  a  foil  to 
set  off  the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  to  make  it  the 
more  illustrious,  Isa.  45.  13. .  15. 

(3. )  He  sets  himself  to  improvd  this  wonderful 
appearance  of  God  for  them.  [1.]  In  order  to 
quicken  them  to  serve  God;  in  consideration  of  this, 

( v .  2.)  /  will  prepare  him  a  habitation.  God  hav¬ 
ing  preserved  them,  and  prepared  a  covert  for 
them  under  which  they  had  been  safe  and  easy, 
they  resolve  to  spare  no  cost  or  pains  for  the  erect¬ 
ing  of  a  tabernacle  to  his  honour,  "nd  there  they 
will  exalt  him,  and  mention,  to  his  praise,  the 
honour  he  had  got  upon  Pharaoh.  God  had  now 
exalted  them,  making  them  great  and  high,  and 
therefore  they  will  exalt  him,  by  speaking  of  his 
infinite  height  and  grandeur.  Note,  Our  constant 
endeavour  should  be,  by  praising  his  name  and 
serving  his  interests,  to  exalt  God :  and  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vancement  to  us  to  be  so  employed.  [2.]  In  order 
to  encourage  them  to  trust  in  Cod:  so  confident  is 
this  psalmist  of  the  happy  is-ue  of  the  salvation 
which  was  so  gloriously  begun,  that  he  looks  upon 
it  as  in  effect  finished  already;  (v.  13.)  “  Thou  hast 
guided  to  thy  holy  habitation.  Thou  hast  thus  put 
them  into  the  way  to  it,  and  wilt  in  due  time  bring 
them  to  the  end  of  that  way,”  for  God’s  work  is 
perfect;  or,  “  Thou  hast  guided  them  to  attend  thy 
holy  habitation  in  heaven  with  their  praises.” 
Note,  Those  whom  God  takes  under  his  direction, 
he  will  guide  to  his  holy  habitation,  in  faith  now, 
and  in  fruition  shortly. 

Two  ways,  this  great  deliverance  was  encourag¬ 
ing. 

First,  It  was  such  an  instance  of  God’s  power,  as 
would  terrify  their  enemies,  and  quite  dishearten 
them,  (v.  14  . .  16.)  The  very  tidings  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Egyptians  would  be  more  than  half 
the  overthrow  of  all  their  other  enemies;  it  would 
sink  their  spirits,  and  that  would  go  far  toward  the 
sinking  of  their  powers  and  interests;  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Canaanites,  (with 
each  of  which  nations  Israel  was  to  grapple,)  would 
be  alarmed  by  it,  would  be  quite  dispirited,  and 
would  conclude  it  was  in  vain  to  fight  against 
Israel,  when  a  God  of  such  power  fought  for  them. 

It  had  this  effect;  the  Edomites  were  afraid  of  them, 
(Deut.  2.  4.)  so  Were  the  Moabites,  (Numb.  22.  3.) 
and  the  Canaanites,  Josh.  2.  9,  10. — 5.  1.  Thus 
God  sent  his  fear  before  them,  ( ch .  23.  27. )  and  cut 
off  the  spirit  of  princes. 

Sccotidly,  It  was  such  a  beginning  of  God’s  fa¬ 
vour  to  them,  as  gave  them  an  earnest  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  kindness.  This  was  but  in  order  to 
something  further;  (y.  17.)  Thou  shalt  bring  them 
in.  If  he  thus  bring  them  out  of  Egypt,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  unworthiness,  and  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  their  escape,  doubtless,  he 
will  bring  them  into  Canaan;  for  has  he  begun, 

( 'so  begun,)  and  will  he  not  make  an  end?  Note, 
Our  experiences  of  God’s  power  and  favour  should 
be  improved  for  the  support  of  our  expectations; 

“  Thou  hast — therefore  not  only  thou  canst,  but  we 
trust  thou  wilt,”  is  good  arguing.  Observe,  Thou 
wilt  plant  them  in  the  place  which  thou  hast  made 
for  thee  to  dwell  in.  Note,  It  is  good  dwelling 
where  God  dwells,  in  his  church  on  earth,  (Ps. 
27.  4.)  in  his  church  in  heaven,  John  17.  24.  When 
he  says,  “This  is  my  rest  for  ever,”  we  should 
sav,  “  Let  it  be  our’s.  ”  _ 

‘Lastly,  The  great  ground  of  the  encouragement 
which  they  draw  from  this  work  of  wonder,  is,  v. 
18,  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  They 
had  now  seen  an  end  of  Pharaoh’s  reign;  but  time 
itself  shall  not  put  a  period  to  Jehovah’s  reign, 
which,  like  himself,  is  eternal,  and  not  subject  to  i 
•hange.  Note,  It  is  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  all  l 


God’s  faithful  subjects,  not  only  that  he  does  reigr 
universally,  and  with  an  incontestable  sovereignty, 
but  that  he  will  reign  eternally,  and  there  shall  be 
no  end  of  his  doitunion. 

II.  The  solemn  singing  of  this  song,  v.  20,  21. 
Miriam  (or  Mary,  it  is  the  same  name)  presided  in 
an  assembly  of  the  women,  who,  (according  to  the 
softness  of  their  sex,  and  the  common  usage  of 
those  times  for  expressing  joy)  with  timbrels  and 
dances  sang  this  song.  Moses  led  the  psalm, 
and  gave  it  out  for  the  men,  and  then  Miriam  for 
the  women:  famous  victories  were  wont  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  daughters  of  Israel;  (1  Sam.  18.  6, 
7.)  so  was  this:  when  God  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  it  is  said,  (Mic.  6.  4.)  He  sent  before  them 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  though  we  read  not  of 
any  thing  remarkable  that  Miriam  did  but  this.* 
But  those  are  to  be  reckoned  great  blessings  to  a 
people,  who  assist  them,  and  go  before  them,  in 
praising  God. 

22.  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the 
Red  Sea;  and  they  went  out  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Shur  :  and  they  went  three  days 
in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water.  23. 
And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could 
not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they 
were  bitter:  therefore  the  name  of  it' was 
called  Marah.  24.  And  the  people  mur¬ 
mured  against  Moses,  saying,  What. shall 
we  drink?  25.  And  he  cried  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tree, 
which  when  he  had  cast,  into  the  waters,  the 
waters  were  made  sweet:  there  he  made 
for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  and 
there  he  proved  them,  26.  And  said,  If 
thou  wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that  which 
is  right  in  his  sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his 
commandments,  and  keep  all  his  statutes, 
I  will  put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee, 
which  I  have  brought  upon  the  Egyptians' 
for  1  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee.  2~. 
And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm-trees:  and  they  encamped  there  by 
the  waters. 


It  should  seem,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Moses  prevailed  with  Israel  to  leave  that  trium¬ 
phant  shore  on  which  they  sang  the  foregoing  song. 
They  were  so  taken  up  either  with  the  sight,  or 
with  the  song,  or  with  the  spoiling  of  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  that  they  cared  not  to  go  forward,  but  Moses 
with  much  ado  brought  them  from  the  Red-sea 
into  a  wilderness:  the  pleasures  of  our  way  to  Ca¬ 
naan  must  not  retard  our  progress,  but  quicken  it, 
though  we  have  a  wilderness  before  us.  Now  here 
we  are  told, 

I.  That  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  they  had  no 
water,  v.  22.  This  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  young  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  an  allay  to  their  joy;  thus  God  would 
train  them  up  to  difficulties;  David,  in  a  diy  and 
thirsjty  land  where  no  water  is,  reaches  forth  to¬ 
ward  God,  Ps.  63.  1.  ,  . 

II  That  at  Marah  they  had  water,  but  it  was 
bitter,  so  that  though  they  had  been  three  days 


*  Onr  author  had  either,  for  the  moment,  overlooked  the  circum- 
rnces  recorded  in  the  12th  of  Numbers  ;  or,  by  the  term  remarka- 
„  he  must  have  meant  what  was  worthy  both  to  be  noticed  by 
e’  reader,  and  also  to  have  been  done  by  Miriam.-ED 
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without  water,  they  could  not  drink  it,  either  be¬ 
cause  it  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  or 
was  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  health,  or  was 
so  brackish,  that  it  rather  increased  their  thirst 
than  quenched  it,  v.  23.  Note,  God  can  imbitter 
that  tous  from  which  we  promise  ourselves  most 
satisfaction,  and  often  does  so  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  that  our  wants  and  disappointments  in 
the  creature  may  drive  us  to  the  Creator,  in  whose 
favour  alone  true  comfort  is  to  be  had.  Now  in 
this  distress, 

f.  The  people  fretted  and  quarrelled  with  Moses, 
as  if  he  had  done  ill  by  them;  11' hat  shall  we 
drink?  is  all  their  clamour,  v.  24.  Note,  The 
greatest  joys  and  hopes  are  soon  turned  into  the 
greatest  griefs  and  fears  with  them  that  live  by 
sense  only,  and  not  by  faith. 

2.  Moses  prayed;  (e.  25.)  Hr  cried  unto  the 
Lord.  The  complaints  which  they  brought  to  him, 
he  brought  to  God,  on  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
elevation,  Moses  owned  a  constant  dependence. 
Note,  It  is  the  greatest  relief  of  the  cares  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  ministers,  when  those  under  their  charge 
make  them  uneasy,  that  they  may  have  recourse  to 
God  by  prayer:  he  is  the  Guide  of  the  church’s 
guides;  and  to  him,  as  the  Chief  Shepherd,  the 
under  shepherds  must  upon  all  occasions  apply. 

o.  God  provided  graciously  for  them;  he  directed 
Moses  to  a  tree  w  hich  he  cast  into  the  waters;  in 
consequence  of  which,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  were 
made  sweet.  Some  think  this  wood  had  a  peculiar 
\  irtue  in  it  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  said,  Clod 
showed  hint  the  tree.  God  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
not  only  in  the  creating  of  things  useful  for  man, 
but  in  discovering  their  usefulness.  Or  perhaps 
this  was  only  a  sign,  and  not  at  all  a  means,  of  the 
cure,  any  more  than  the  brazen  serpent,  or  Elisha’s 
casting  one  cruise  full  of  salt  into  the  waters  of 
Jericho.  Some  make  this  tree  typical  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  which  sweetens  the  bitter  waters  of 
affliction  to  all  the  faithful,  and  enables  them  to  re¬ 
joice  in  tribulation.  The  Jews’  tradition  is,  that 
the  w  ood  of  this  tree  was  itself  bitter,  yet  it  sweet¬ 
ened  the  waters  of  Marah;  the  bitterness  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  and  death  alters  the  property  of  our’s. 

4,  Upon  this  occasion,  God  came  upon  terms 
with  them,  and  plainly  told  them,  now  that  they  ; 
w  ere  got  clear  of  the  Egyptians,  and  were  entered 
into  the  wilderness,  that  they  were  upon  their  good 
behaviour,  and  that,  according  as  they  carried 
themselves,  so  it  would  be  well  or  ill  with  them; 
there  he  made  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  and 
settled  matters  w  ith  them;  there  he  proved  them, 
that  is,  there  he  put  them  upon  the  trial,  admitted 
them  as  probationers  for  his  favour.  In  short,  he 
tells  them,  v.  26.  (l.J  What  he  expected  from 
them,  and  that  was,  in  one  word,  obedience.  They 
must  diligently  hearken  tv  his  voice,  and  give  ear  to 
his  commandments,  that  they  might  know  their 
duty ,  and  not  transgress  through  ignorance;  and 
they  must  take  care  m  every  thing  to  do  that  which 
was  right  in  God’s  sight,  and  to  keep,  all  his  statutes. 
I'hey  must  not  think,  now  that  they  were  delivered 
from  their  bondage  in  Egy  pt,  that  they  had  no  lord 
>ver  them,  but  w  ere  their  own  masters;  no,  there¬ 
fore  they  must  look  upon  themselves  as  God’s 
■eiwants,  because  he  had  loosed  their  bonds,  Fs. 
tit.  lb.  1  uke,  1.  24,  75.  (2.)  W  hat  they  might 

hen  expect  from  him;  1  will  put  none  of  these  dis¬ 
uses  upon  th.-e,  that  is,  “1  w  ill  not  bring  upon  thee 
•ny  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.”  This  intimates, 
hat,  if  they  were  rebellious  and  disobedient,  the 
evy  plagues  which  they  had  seen  inflicted  upon 
their  enemies  should  be  brought  upon  them;  so  it 
is  threatened,  Went.  28,  60,  God’s  judgments  upon 
Egy  pt,  as  the\  were  mercies  to  Israel,  opening  the 
w  as  to  their  deliverance, *so  they  were  warmings  to 


Israel,  and  designed  to  awe  them  into  obedience. 
Let  not  the  Israelites  think,  because  God  had  thus 
highly  honoured  them  in  the  great  things  he  had 
done  for  them,  and  had  proclaimed  them  to  all  the 
world  his  favourites,  that  therefore  he  would  con¬ 
nive  at  their  sins,  and  let  them  do  as  they  would. 
No,  God  is  no  Respecter  of  persons;  a  rebellious 
Israelite  shall  fare  no  better  than  a  rebellious  Egyp¬ 
tian;  and  so  they  found,  to  their  cost,  before  rimy 
got  to  Canaan.  ’  “But  if  thou  wilt  be  obedient, 
thou  shalt  be  safe  and  happy ;”  the  threatening  is 
implied  onlyr,  but  the  promise  is  expressed,  “lam 
the  Lord,  that  healeth  thee,  and  will  take  care  of  thy 
comfort  wherever  thou  goest.”  Note,  God  is  the 
great  Physician.  If  w’e  be  kept  well,  it  is  he  that 
keeps  us;  if  we  be  made  well,  it  is  he  that  recovers 
us;  he  is  our  Life,  and  the  Length  of  cur  days. 

III.  That  at  Elirn  they  had  good  water  and 
enough  of  it,  v.  27.  Though  God  may,  for  a  time, 
order  his  people  to  encamp  by  the  waters  cf  Marah, 
yet  that  shall  not  always  be  their  lot.  See  how 
changeable  our  condition  is  in  this  world,  from  bet¬ 
ter  to  worse,  from  worse  to  better;  let  us  therefore 
learn  both  ho\v  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound;  to 
rejoice  as  though  we  rejoiced  not,  when  we  are  full; 
and  to  weep  as  though  we  wept  not,  when  we  are 
emptied.  Here  were  twelve  wells  for  their  supply, 
one  for  every  tribe,  that  they  might  not  strive  for 
water,  as  their  fathers  had  sometimes  done;  and, 
for  their  pleasure,  there  were  seventy  palm-trees, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  their  great  men  might 
repose  themselves.  Note,  God  can  find  places  of 
refreshment  for  his  people  even  in  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  wells  in  the  valley  of  Baca,  lest  they 
should  faint  in  their  mind  with  perpetual  fatigue; 
yet,  whatever  our  delights  may  be  in  the  land  of  our 
pilgrimage,  we  must  remember  that  we  do  but  en¬ 
camp  by  them  for  a  time,  that  here  we  have  nc 
continuing  city. 

CHAP.  XVI.  * 

This  chapter  gives  us  an  account  of  the  victualling  of  the 
camp  of  Israel.  I.  Their  complaint  for  want  of  biead, 
v.  1  .  .  3.  II.  The  notice  God  gave  them  beforehand  of 
the  provision  he  intended  to  make  for  them,  v.  4. .  12. 
III.  The  sending  of  the  manna,  v.  13..  15.  IV.  The 
laws  and  orders  concerning  the  manna.  1.  That  they 
should  gather  it  daily  for  their  daily  bread,  v.  16 .  .21.  2 
That  they  should  gather  a  double  pbrtion  on  the  sixth 
day,  v.  ‘22  . .  26.  S.  That  they  should  expect  none  on  the 
seventh  day,  v.  27  .  .81.  4,  That  they  should  preserve  a 
pot  of  it  for  a  memorial,  v.  32. 

1.  4  ND  they  took  their  journey  from 
J.  Elim ;  and  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and 
Sinai,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  after  their  departing  out  of  the  land 
ot  Egypt.  2.  And  the  whole  congregation 
ot  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness :  3. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  them, 
\\  ould  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we 
sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  we  did  eat 
bread  to  the  lull  !  for  ye  have  brought  us 
forth  i^to  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole 
assembly  with  hunger.  4.  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread 
from  heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall 
go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day 
that  l  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will 
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walk  in  my  law  or  no.  5.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they 
shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in;  and 
it  shall  lie  twice  as  much  as  they  gather 
daily.  G.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then  ye 
shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  7.  And  in  the 
morning,  then  ye  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  ;  for  that  he  heareth  your  murmurings 
against  the  Lord:  and  what  are  we,  that 
ye  murmur  against  us  ?  8.  And  Moses 

said,  This  shall  be ,  when  the  Lord  shall 
give  you  in  the  evening  tlesh  to  eat,  and  in 
the  morning  bread  to  the  full  ;  for  that  the 
Lord  heareth  your  murmurings  which  ye 
murmur  against  him :  and  what  are  we  ? 
your  murmurings  are  not  against  us,  but 
against  the  Lord.  9.  And  Moses  spake 
unto  Aaron,  Say  unto  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  Come  near  before 
the  Lord;  for  he  hath  heard  your  murmur¬ 
ings.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron 
spake  unto  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel*  that  they  looked  toward 
the  wilderness,  and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  cloud.  1 1.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  12.  1  have 
heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael:  speak  unto  them,  saying,  At  even  ye 
shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall 
be  filled  with  bread  ;  and  ye  shall  know  that 
1  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

The  host  of  Israel,  it  seems,  took  along-  with  them 
out  of  Egypt,  when  they  came  thence  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  a  month’s  provi¬ 
sions,  which,  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month,  was  all  spent;  and  here  wc  have, 

I.  Their  discontent  and  murmuring  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion,  xi.  2,  3.  The  whole  congregation,  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  them,  joined  in  tliis  mutiny;  it  was  not 
immediately  against  God  that  they  murmured,  but 
(which  was  equivalent)  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
God’s  vicegerents  among  them.  1-  They  count  up¬ 
on  being  killed  in  the  wilderness;  nothing  less,  at 
the  first  appearance  of  disaster.  If  the  Lord  had 
been  pleased  to  kill  them,  he  could  easily  have  done 
that  in  the  Hed  sea;  but  then  he  preserved  them,  and 
now  could  as  easily  provide  for  them.  It  argues 
great  distrust  of  God,  and  of  his  power  and  goodness, 
in  every  distress  and  appearance  of  danger  to  de¬ 
spair  of  life,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  but  being  speedily 
killed.  2.  They  invidiously  charge  Moses  with  a 
design  to  starve  them  when  he  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt;  whereas,  what  he  had  done,  was  both  by 
order  from  God,  and  with  a  design  to  promote  their 
welfare.  Note,  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  greatest 
kindnesses  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  basely  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  greatest  injuries.  The  worst  colours 
are  sometimes  put  upon  the  best  actions.  Nay,  3. 
rl  hey  so  far  undervalue  their  deliverance,  that  they 
wished  they  had  died  in  Egypt,  nay,  and  died  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  too,  that  is,  by  some  of  the 
plagues  which  cut  off  the  Egyptians,  as  if  it  were 
not  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  but  of  Moses  only,  that 
brought  them  into  this  hungry  wilderness.  It  is 
common  for  people  to  say  of  that  pain,  or  sickness, 


or  sore,  of  which  they  see  not  the  second  causes, 
“  It  was  what  pleases  God,”  as  if  that  were  not  so 
likewise  which  comes  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  some 
visible  accident.  Prodigious  madness!  They  will 
rather  die  by  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  where  they 
found  themselves  with  provision,  than  live  under  the 
guidance  of  the  heavenly  pillar  in  a  wilderness,  and 
be  provided  for  by  the  hand  of  God;  they  pronounce 
it  better  to  have  fallen  in  the  destruction  of  God’s 
enemies,  than  to  bear  the  fatherly  discipline  of  his 
children.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  had  any 
great  plenty  in  Egypt,  how  largely  soever  they  now 
talk  of  the  flesh-pots,  nor  could  they  fear  dying  for 
want  in  the  wilderness,  while  they  had  their  flocks 
and  herds  with  them;  but  discontent  magnifies 
what  is  past,  and  vilifies  what  is  present,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  truth  or  reason.  None  talk  more  absurdly 
than  murmurers.  Their  impatience,  ingratitude, 
and  distrust  of  God,  were  so  much  the  worse,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  had  lately  received  such  miraculous 
favours,  and  convincing  proofs,  both  that  God  could 
help  them  in  the  greatest  exigencies,  and  that  re¬ 
ally  he  had  mercy  in  store  for  them.  See  how  anon 
they  forgot  his  works,  and  /irovoked  him  at  the  sea, 
even  at  the  Red  sea.  Ps.  106.  7.  .13.  Note,  Ex¬ 
periences  of  God’s  mercies  greatly  aggravate  our 
distrusts  and  murmurings. 

II.  The  care  God  graciously  took  for  their  sup¬ 
ply;  justly  he  might  have  said,  “I  will  rain  fire  and 
brimstone  upon  these  murmurers,  and  consume 
them;”  but,  quite  contrary,  he  promises  to  rain 
bread  upon  them.  Observe, 

1.  How  God  makes  known  to  Moses  his  kind  in¬ 
tentions,  that  he  might  not  be  uneasy  at  their  mur¬ 
murings,  nor  be  tempted  to  wish  he  had  let  them 
alone  in  Egypt.  (1.)  He  takes  notice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  complaints;  (v.  12.)  I  have  heard  the  murmur¬ 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel.  As  a  God  of  pity,  he 
took  cognizance  of  their  necessity,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  their  murmuring;  as  a  just  and  holy  God, 
he  took  cognizance  of  their  base  and  unworthy  re¬ 
flections  upon  his  servant  Moses,  and  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with  them.  Note,  When  we  begin  to  fret 
and  be  uneasy,  we  ought  to  consider  that  God  hears 
all  our  murmurings,  though  silent,  and  only  the 
murmurings  of  the  heart.  Princes,  parents,  mas¬ 
ters,  do  not  hear  all  the  murmurs  of  their  inferiors 
against  them,  and  it  is  well  they  do  not,  for  perhaps 
they  could  not  bear  it;  but  God  hears,  anclyet  bears. 
We  must  not  think,  because  God  does  not  immedi¬ 
ately  take  vengeance  on  men  for  their  sins,  that 
therefore  he  does  not  take  notice  of  them ;  no,  he 
hears  the  murmurings  of  Israel,  and  is  grieved  with 
this  generation,  and  yet  continues  his  care  of  them, 
as  the  tender  parent  of  the  froward  child.  (2.)  He 
promises  them  a  speedy,  sufficient,  and  constant, 
supply,  v.  4.  Man  being  made  out  of  the  earth,  his 
Maker  has  wisely  ordered  him  food  out  ol  the  earth, 
Ps.  104.  14.  But  the  people  of  Israel,  typifying  the 
church  of  the  first-born  that  arc  written  in  heaven, 
and  born  from  above,  and  being  themselves  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  conduct  and  government  of  heaven, 
receiving  their  charters,  laws,  and  commissions,  from 
heaven,  from  heaven  also  received  their  food:  their 
law  being  given  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  they 
did  also  eat  angels’  food.  See  what  God  designed  in 
making  this  provision  for  them,  That  I  may  Rrove 
them  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law  or  v°-  [1-  J 

Thus  he  tried  whether  they  would  trust  him,  and 
walk  in  the  law  of  faith  or  no;  whetherthey  could  liv  e 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  (though  now  uneasy  be¬ 
cause  their  provisions  were  spent)  could  rest  satisfi¬ 
ed  with  the  bread  of  the  day  in  its  hand,  and  depend 
upon  God  for  fresh  supplies  to-morrow.  ]  1  Inis 
he  tried  whether  they  would  serve  him,  ana  be  al¬ 
ways  faithful  to  so  good  a  Master,  that  provided  so 
well  for  his  servants;  and  hereby  he  made  it  appear 
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to  all  the  world,  in  the  issue,  what  an  ungrateful 
people  they  were,  whom  noth.ng  could  affect  with 
a  sense  of  obligation.  Let  favour  be  showed  to  them, 
yet  will  they  not  learn  righteousness,  Isa.  26.  10. 

2.  How  Moses  made  known  these  intentions  to 
Israel,  as  God  ordered  him ;  here  Aaron  was  his  pro¬ 
phet,  as  he  had  been  to  Pharaoh;  Moses  directed 
Aaron  what  to  speak  to  the  congregation  of  Israel ; 
(v.  9.)  and  some  think,  that,  while  Aaron  was  giv¬ 
ing  a  public  summons  to  the  congregation  to  come 
near  before  the  Lord ,  Moses  retired  to  pray,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  (v. 
IQ. )  was  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  They  are  called 
to  come  near,  as  Isa.  1.  18,  Come ,  and  let  us  reason 
together.  Note,  God  condescends  to  give  even 
murmurers  a  fair  hearing;  and  shall  we  then  despise 
the  cause  of  our  inferiors,  when  they  contend  with 
us?  Job,  31. 13. 

(1.)  He  convinces  them  of  the  evil  of  their  mur- 
murings;  they  thought  they  reflected  only  upon 
Moses  and  Aaron,  but  here  they  are  told  that  God 
was  struck  at  through  their  sides.  This  is  much  in¬ 
sisted  on;  (v.  7,  8.)  “  Your  murmuriigs  are  not 
against  us,  then  we  would  have  been  silent,  but 
against  the  Lord;  it  was  he  that  led  you  into  these 
straits,  and  not  we.”  Note,  When  we  are  tempted 
to  murmur  against  those  who  are  instruments  of  any 
uneasiness  to  us,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  we  do 
well  to  consider  how  much  we  reflect  upon  God  by 
it;  men  are  but  God’s  hand.  They  that  quarrel  with 
l  he  reproofs  and  convictions  of  the  word,  and  are 
angry  with  their  ministers;  when  they  are  touched 
in  a  tender  part,  know  not  what  they  do,  for  therein 
they  strive  with  their  Maker.  Let  this  for  ever 
stop  the  mouth  of  murmuring,  that  it  is  daring  im¬ 
piety  to  murmur  at  God,  because  he  is  God;  and 
gross  absurdity  to  murmur  at  men,  because  they  are 
but  men. 

(2.)  He  assures  them  of  the  supply  of  their 
wants;  that,  since  they  had  harped  upon  the  flesh- 
pots  so  much,  they  should  for  once  have  flesh  in 
abundance  that  evening,  and  bread,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  so  on  ever)-  day  thenceforward,  v.  8,  12. 
Many  there  are,  of  whom  we  say,  that  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  fed  than  taught;  but  the  Israelites  were  thus  fed, 
that  they  might  be  taught;  he  led  him  about,  he  in¬ 
structed  him;  (Deut.  32.  10. )  and  as  to  this  instance, 
see  Ileut  8.  3,  He  fed  thee  with  manna,  that  thou 
mightest  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only. 
And,  beside  that,  here  are  two  things  mentioned, 
which  he  intended  to  teach  them  by  sending  them 
manna;  [1.]  By  this  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath 
brought  you  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  v.  6.  That 
they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  was  plain  enough ; 
but  so  strangely  sottish  and  short-sighted  were  they, 
that  they  said  it  was  Moses  that  brought  them  out, 
v.  3.  Now  God  sent  them  manna,  to  prove  that  it 
was  no  less  than  infinite  power  and  goodness  that 
brought  them  out,  and  that  could  perfect  what  was 
begun.  If  Moses  only  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt,  he  could  not  thus  have  fed  them;  they  must 
therefore  own  that  that  was  the  Lord’s  doing,  be¬ 
cause  this  was  so,  and  both  were  marvellous  in  their 
eyes;  yet,  long  afterward,  they  needed  to  be  told 
that  Moses  gave  them  not  this  bread  from  heaven, 
John,  6.  32.  [2.]  By  this  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 

the  Lord  your  God,  v.  12.  This  gave  proof  of  his 
power  as  the  Lord,  and  his  particular  favour  to 
them  as  their  God;  when  God  plagued  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  it  was  to  make  them  know  that  he  was  the 
Lord;  when  he  provided  for  the  Israelites,  it  was  to 
make  them  know  that  he  was  their  God. 

3.  How  God  himself  manifested  his  glory,  to  still 
the  murmurings  of  the  people,  and  to  put  a  reputa¬ 
tion  upon  Moses  and  Aaron,  v.  10.  While  Aaron 
was  speaking,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
cloud.  The  cloud  itself,  one  would  think,  was 


enough  both  to  strike  an  awe  upon  them,  find  to  give 
encouragement  to  them;  yet,  in  a  few  days,  it  was 
grown  so  familiar  to  them,  that  it  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  them,  unless  it  shone  with  an  unusual 
brightness.  Note,  What  God’s  ministers  say  to  us, 
is  then  likely  to  do  us  good,  when  the  glory  of  God 
shines  in  with  it  upon  our  souls. 

13.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even 
the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp  ; 
and  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round 
about  the  host.  14  And  when  the  dew  that 
lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  ol 
the  wilderness  there  lay  a  small  round  thing, 
as  small  as  the  hoar-frost,  on  the  ground. 
15.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it, 
they  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna  :  for 
they  wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat:  16.  This  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  command¬ 
ed  :  Gather  of  it  every  man  according  to  his 
eating  ;  an  omer  for  every  man  :  according 
to  the  number  of  your  persons,  take  ye  eveiy 
man  for  them  which  are  in  his  tents.  17. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gath¬ 
ered  some  more,  some  le^g.  18.  And  when 
they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  he  that  gath¬ 
ered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that 
gathered  little  had  no  lack  :  they  gathered 
eveiy  man  according  to  his  eating.  19.  And 
Moses  said,  Let  no  man  leave  of  it  tdl  the 
morning.  20.  Notwithstanding  they  hear¬ 
kened  not  unto  Moses ;  but  some  of  them 
left  of  it  until  the  morning,  and  it  bred 
worms,  and  stank  ;  and  Moses  was  wrath 
with  them.  21.  And  they  gathered  it  every 
morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating : 
and  when  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted. 

Now  they  begin  to  be  provided  for  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  hand  of  God. 

I.  He  makes  them  a  feast,  at  night,  of  delicate 
!  fowl,  feathered  fowl,  (Ps.  78.  27.)  therefore  not 

locusts,  as  some  think;  quails,  or  pheasants,  or  some 
wild  fowl,  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp,  so  tame, 
that  they  might  take  up  as  many  of  them  as  they 
pleased.  Note,  God  gives  us  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  not  only  for  necessity,  but  for  delight,  that 
we  may  not  only  serve  him, but  serve  him  cheerfully. 

II.  Next  morning,  he  rained  manna  upon  them, 
which  was  to  be  continued  to  them  for  their  daily 
bread. 

1.  That  which  was  provided  for  them  was  manna, 
which  descended  from  the  clouds,  so  that,  in  some 
sense,  they  might  be  said  to  live  upon  the  air.  It 
came  down  in-dew  that  melted,  and  yet  was  itself 
of  such  a  consistency  as  to  serve  for  nourishing 
strengthening  food,  without  any  thing  else.  They 
called  it  Manna,  Manhu, — “What  is-  this?” 
Either,  “What  a  poor  thing  this  is!”  despising  it: 
or,  “_What  a  strange  thing  this  is!”  admiring  it:  or, 
“  It  is  a  portion,  no  matter  what  it  is;  it  is  that 
which  our  God  has  allotted  us,  and  we  will  take  it, 
and  be  thankful,”  v.  14,  15.  It  was  pleasant  food: 
the  Jews  say,  it  was  palatable  to  all,  however  varied 
their  tastes.  *  It  was  wholesome  food,  light  of  di- 

*  Our  Author  alludes,  we  presume,  to  tin  following:  passage  in 

the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom,  ch.  16.  20,  21. - Thou  hast. . . 

sent  them  bread.,  .which  had  abundance  of  all  pleasures  in  it  and 
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pistion,  and  very  necessary  (Dr.  Grew  says)  to 
cleanse  them  from  disorders,  with  which  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  they  were,  in  the  time  of  their  bon¬ 
dage,  more  or  less  infected,  which  disorders  a  lux¬ 
urious  diet  would  have  made  contagious.  By  this 
spare  and  plain  diet  wc  are  all  taught  a  lesson  of 
temperance,  and  forbidden  to  desire  dainties  and 
varieties. 

2.  They  were  to  gather  it  every  morning,  (jv.  16.) 
the  portion  of  a  day  in  his  day,  v.  4.  'I  bus  they 
must  live  upon  daily  providence,  as  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  of  whom  it  is  said,  That  thou  gives t  them,  they 
gather;  (Ps.  104.  28.)  not  to-day  for  to-morrow, 
let  the  morrow  take  thought,  for  the  things  of  itself 
To  this  daily  raining  and  gathering  of  manna  our 
Saviour  seems  to  allude,  when  he  teaches  us  to 
pray,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  We  are 
hereby  taught,  (1.)  Prudence  and  diligence  in  pro¬ 
viding  food  conv  enient  for  ourselves  and  our  house¬ 
holds;  what  God  graciously  gives,  we  must  indus¬ 
triously  gather,  with  quietness  working,  and  eating 
our  own  bread,  not  the  bread  either  of  idleness  or 
deceit.  God’s  bounty  leaves  roeffn  for  man’s  duty; 
it  did  so  even  when  manna  was  rained,  they  must 
not  eat  till  they  have  gathered.  (2.)  Contentment 
and  satisfaction  with  a  sufficiency;  they  must  gather, 
even/  man  according  to  his  eating;  enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast,  and  more  than  enough  is  as  bad  as  a  surfeit. 
They  that  have  most,  have,  for  themselves,  but 
food,  and  raiment,  and  mirth;  and  they  that  have 
least,  generally  have  these:  so  that  he  who  gathers 
much  has  nothing  over,  and  he  who  gathers  little 
has  no  lack.  There  is  not  so  great  a  disproportion 
between  one  and  another,  in  the  comforts  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  things  of  this  life,  as  there  is  in  the 
property  and  possession  of  the  things  themselves. 
(3.)  Dependence  upon  Providence;  “Let  no  man 
leave  till  morning,  ( v .  19.)  but  let  them  learn  to  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  quietly,  though  they  have  not  a  bit 
of  bread  in  their  tent,  nor  in  all  their  camp,  trusting 
that  God,  with  the  following  day,  will  bring  them 
their  daily  bread.”  It  was  surer  and  safer  in  God’s 
store-house  than  in  their  own,  and  would  thence 
come  to  them  sweeter  and  fresher.  Read  with 
this,  Matt.  6.  25,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  Sec. 
See  here  the  folly  of  hoarding.  The  manna  that 
was  laid  up  by  some,  (who  thought  themselves 
wiser  and  better  managers  .than  their  neighbours, 
and  who  would  provide,  in  case  it  should  fail  next 
day,)  putrefied  and  bred  worms,  and  became  good  I 
for  nothing.  Note,  That  proves  to  be  most  wasted, 
which  is  covetously  and  distrustfully  spared.  Those 
riches  are  corrupted,  Jam.  5.  2,  3. 

Let  us  set  ourselves  to  think,  (1.]  Of  that  great 
power  of  God  which  fed  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
and  made  miracles  their  daily  bread.  What  can- 
not  this  God  do,  who  prepared  a  table  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  furnished  it  richly  even  for  those  who 
questioned  whether  he  could  or  no?  Ps.  78.  19,  20. 
Never  was  there  such  a  market  of  provisions  as 
this,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  men  were 
daily  furnished,  without  money,  and  without  price. 
N ever  was  there  such  an  open  house  kept  as  God 
kept  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  together,  nor 
such  free  and  plentiful  entertainment  given.  The 
feast  which  Ahasuerus  made,  to  show  the  riches  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  was 
nothing  to  this,  Esth.  1.  4.  It  is  said,  (v.  21.) 
When  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted;  as  if  what  was 
left,  were  drawn  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  the 
air  to  be  the  seed  of  the  next  day’s  harvest,  and  so 
from  day  to  day.  [2. "]  Of  that  constant  providence 
of  God.  which  gives  food  to  all  flesh,  for  his  mercy 
endures  for  ever,  Ps.136.  25.  He  is  a  great  House- 

WIM  meet  for  nil  tastes.  For  thy  sustenance  declared  thn  sweetness 
unto  thy  children ,  which  served  to  the  appetite  of  him  that  took  it, 
and  was  mict  to  that  which  every  man  would. - Ed. 
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keeper  that  provides  for  all  the  creatures,  The 
same  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  that  now 
brought  food  daily  out  of  the  clouds,  docs,  in  the 
constant  course  ol  nature,  bring  food  yearly  out  ol 
the  earth,  and  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy. 

22.  And  if  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  brea 
two  omers  for  one  man  :  and  all  the  ruler, 
of  the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses. 
23.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  ihtii 
which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is 
the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the  1  <okd: 
bake  that  which  you  will  bakv  to-day,  and 
seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and  that  which 
remained)  over  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept 
until  the  morning.  24.  And  they  laid  it  up 
till  the  morning,  as  Moses  bade;  and  it  did 
not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm 
therein.  25.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to¬ 
day;  for  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord: 
to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  2G. 
Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there 
shall  be  none.  27.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on 
the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they 
found  none.  28.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
M  oses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my 
commandments  and  my  laws?  29.  See, 
for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sab¬ 
bath,  therefore  he  givoth  you  on  the  sixth 
day  the  bread  of  two  days:  abide  ye  every 
man  in  his  place;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his 
place  on  the  seventh  day.  30.  So  the  peo¬ 
ple  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  31.  And 
the  house  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof 
Manna :  and  it  was  like  coriander-seed, 
white;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers 
made  with  honey. 

W e  have  here, 

1.  A  plain  intimation  of  the  observing  ol  a  seventh- 
day  sabbath,  not  only  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
upon  mount  Sinai,  but  before  the  bringing  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  from  the  beginning, 
Gen.  2.  3.  If  the  sabbath  had  now  been  first  insti¬ 
tuted,  how  could  Moses  have  understood  what  God 
said  to  him,  ( [v .  5.)  concerning  a  double  portion  to 
be  gathered  on  the  sixth  day,  without  making  any 
express  mention  of  the  sabbath?  And  how  could 
the  people  so  readily  take  the  hint,  (v.  22.)  even  to 
the  surprise  of  the  rulers,  before  Moses  had  de¬ 
clared  mat  it  was  done  with  a  regard  to  the  sab¬ 
bath,  if  they  had  not  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
sabbath  before?  The  setting  apart  of  one  day  in 
the  seven  for  holy  work,  and,  in  order  to  that 
for  holy  rest,  was  a  divine  appointment  ever  since 
God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  positive  laws.  The  way  of  sabbath-sancti¬ 
fication  is  the  good  old  way. 

2.  The  double  provision  which  God  made  for  the 
Israelites,  and  which  they  were  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  sixth  day;  God  gave  them  on  the 
six  th  day  the  bread  of  two  days,  v.  29.  Appoint 
ing  them  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  he  took  care 
that  they  should  he  no  losers  by  it:  and  none  ever 
will  be  losers  by  serving  God.  On  that  day,  they 
were  to  fetch  in  enough  for  two  days,  and  to  pre- 
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pare  it,  v,  23.  The  law  was  very  strict,  that  they 
must  bake  and  seethe,  the  day  before,  and  not  on 
the  sabbath-day.  This  does  not  now  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  us  to  dress  meat  on  the  Lord  s  day,  but 
directs  us  to  contrive  our  family-affairs  so  that  they 
may  hinder  us  as  little  as  possible  in  the  work  of  the 
sabbath.  Works  of  necessity,  no  doubt,  are  to  be 
done  on  that  day;  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  little 
as  may  be  to  do  of  things  necessary  to  the  life  that 
now  is,  that  we  may  apply  ourselves  the  more 
closely  to  the  one  tiling  needful.  That  which  they 
kept  for  their  food  on  sabbath-day  did  not  putrefy, 
■v.  24.  When  they  kept  it  in  opposition  to  a  com¬ 
mand,  ( v .  20.)  it  stank;  when  they  kept  it  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  command,  it  was  sweet  and  good;  for 
every  thing  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  Cod  and 
prayer . 

3.  The  intermission  of  the  manna  on  the  seventh 
day;  God  did  not  send  it  then,  and  therefore  they 
must  not  expect  it,  nor  go  out  to  gather,  v.  25,  26. 
This  showed  that  it  was  not  produced  by  natural 
causes,  and  that  it  was  designed  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  which  was  to  lie 
given  by  Moses.  Thus  God  took  an  effectual  course 
to  make  them  remember  the  sabbath-day ;  they  could 
not  forget  it,  nor  the  day  of  preparation  for  it.  Some, 
it  seems,  went  out  on  the  seventh  day,  expecting  to 
find  manna,  (v.  27.)  but  they  found  none;  for  those 
that  will  find  must  seek  in  the  appointed  time;  Seek 
the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found.  ( rod,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  said  to  Moses,  How  long  re  fane  ye  to  keep  my 
commandment  ?  v.  28.  Why  did  he  say  this  to  Mo- 
«es?  He  was  not  disobedient:  No,  but  he  was  the 
ruler  of  a  disobedient  people,  and  God  charges  it  upon 
him,  that  lie  mtgjit  the  more  warmly  charge  it  upon 
them,  and  might  take  care  that  their  disobedience 
should  not  be  through  any  neglect  or  default  of  his. 
It  was  for  going  out  to  seek  for  manna  on  the.  seventh 
day  that  they  were  thus  reproved.  Note,  (1.)  Dis¬ 
obedience,  even  in  a  small  matter,  is  very  provok¬ 
ing.  (2.)  God  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  sab¬ 
baths.  If  walking  out  on  the  sabbath  to  seek  for 
food  was  thus  reproved,  walking  out  on  that  day 
purely  to  find  our  own  pleasure  cannot  lie  justified. 

32.  And  Moses  said,  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Loud  commanded),  .Fill  an  omer 
of  it,  to  he  kept  for  your  generations ;  that 
they  may  set;  the  bread  wherewith  I  have 
fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  when  J  brought 
you  forth  from  the  land  of  Kgypt.  33. 
And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  pot, 
and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein,  and 
lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  he  kept,  for 
your  generations.  34.  As  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before 
the  testimony,  to  he  kept.  35.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty 
years,  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited : 
they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  30. 
Now  an  omer  is  the  tent  h  part  of  an  ephah. 

God  having  provided  manna  to  be  his  people’s 
tood  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  be  to  them  a  continual 
feast,  we  arc  here  told, 

1.  How  the  memory  of  it  was  preserved;  an  omer 
of  this  manna  was  laid  up  in  a  golden  pot,  as  we  arc 
told,  (Hcb.  9.  4.)  and  kept  before  the  testimony,  or 
the  ark,  when  it  was  afterward  made,  v.  32..  34. 
The  preservation  of  this  manna  from  waste  and 
corruption  was  a  standing  miracle,  and  therefore 
the  more  proper  memorial  of  this  miraculous  food. 


“Posterity  shall  see  the  bread,"  says  God,  “where 
withal  I  have  fed  you  in  the  wilderness;"  see  what  sort 
of  food  it  was,  and  how  much  each  man’s  daily  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was,  that  it  may  appear  they  were  neither 
kept  to  hard  fare,  nor  to  short  allowance,  and  then 
judge  between  God  and  Israel,  whether  they  had 
any  cause  given  them  to  murmur,  and  find  faidt 
with  their  provisions,  and  whether  they,  and  their 
seed  after  them,  had  not  a  great  deal  of  reason 
gratefully  to  own  God's  goodness  to  them.  Note, 
Platen  bread  must  not  be  forgotten;  God’s  miracles 
and  mercies  are  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance,  for  our  encouragement  to  trust  in  him  at  all 
times. 

2.  How  the  mercy  of  it  was  continued  as  long  as 
they  had  occasion  for  it.  I  he  manna. never  ceased 
till  they  came  to  the  borders  of  Ganaan,  where 
there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  v.  35.  Hee¬ 
haw  constant  the  care  of  Providence  is;  seedtime 
and  harvest  fail  not,  while  the  earth  remains.  Is 
racl  was  very  provoking  in  the  wilderness,  yet  the 
manna  never  failed  them:  thus  still  God  causes  his 
rain  to  fall  on  thc^ust  and  unjust. 

The  manna  is  called  spiritual  meat,  (1  Cor.  10. 

3.)  because  it  was  typical  of  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  things;  Christ  himself  is  the  true  Manna, 
the  Bread  of  life,  of  which  this  was  a  figure,  John, 
6.  49..  51.  The  word  of  God  is  the  manna  by 
which  our  souls  are  nourished,  Matth.  4.  4,  '1  he 

comforts  of  the  Spirit  are  hidden  manna,  Rev.  2.  17. 
These  come  from  heaven,  as  th®  manna  did,  and 
are  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul,  while  we  are  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world. 
It  is  food  for  Israelites,  for  those  only  that  follow 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire;  it  is  to  be  gathered, 
Christ  in  the  word  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soul,  and  the 
means  of  grace  are  to  be  used ;  we  must  every  one  of 
us  gather  for  ourselves,  and  gather,  in  the  morning  of 
our  days,  the  morning  of  our  opportunities,  which  if 
we  let  slip,  it  may  be  too  late  to  gather.  '1  he  manna 
they  gathered  must  not  be  hoarded  up,  but  eaten; 
they  that  have  received  Christ,  must  by  faith  live 
upon  him,  and  not  receive  his  grace  in  vain:  there 
was  manna  enough  for  all,  enough  tor  each,  and 
none  had  too  much;  so  in  Christ  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  sufficiency,  and  no  superfluity.  But  they  that 
did  cat  manna  hungered  again,  died  at  last,  and 
with  many  of  them  God  was  not  well-pleased; 
whereas  they  that  feed  on  Christ  by  faith  shall 
never  hunger,  and  shall  die  no  more,  and  with  them 
God  will  be  for  ever  well-pleased;  the  Lord  ever¬ 
more  give  us  this  bread! 

CHAP.  XVI 1. 

Two  passages  of  story  are  recorded  In  this  chapter,  I.  The 
watering  of  the  host  of  Israel.  1.  In  the  wilderness  they 
wanted  water,  v.  I.  2.  In  their  want,  they  chid  with 
Moses,  v.  2,  3.  3.  Moses  cried  to  tied,  v.  4.  4.  (fod 

ordered  him  to  smite  the  rock,  and  fetch  water  out  of 
that;  Moses  did  so,  v.  6,6.  6.  The  place  named  Irom 

it,  v.  7.  II.  The  defeating  of  the  host  of  Amalel;.  1. 
The  victory  obtained  by  the  prayer  of  Moses,  v.  8.. 12. 
2.  liy  the  sword  of  Joshua,  v.  13.  3.  A  record  kept  of 
it,  v.  14.  .16.  And  these  things  which  happened  to  them 
are  written  for  our  instruction,  in  our  spiritual  journey 
and  warfare. 

AND  all  (lie  congregation  of  1  ho  chil- 
.  dren  of  Israel  journeyed  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  after  their  journies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commandment  ol  the  Lord 
and  pitched  in  Rephidim:  end  there  teeis  no 
water  for  the  people  to  drink.  2.  \\  here 
fore  the  people  did  chide  with  Moses,  and 
said,  Give  ns  water  that,  we  may  drink. 
And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Why  eltide 
you  with  me?  wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the 
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Lord?  3.  And  the  people  thirsted  there 
for  water;  and  the  people  murmured  against 
Moses,  and  said,  Wherefore  is  this  that 
thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to 
kill  us  and  our  children  and  our  cattle  with 
thirst?  4.  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people  ? 
they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me.  5.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on  before 
the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders 
of  Israel ;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith  thou  smo- 
test  the  river,  take  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  6. 
Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon 
the  rock  in  Horeb ;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it, 
that  the  people  may  drink.  And  Moses  did 
so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  7. 
And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Mas- 
.•ah,  and  Meribah,  because  of  the  chiding 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they 
tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord 
among  us,  or  not  ? 

Here  is, 

I.  The  strait  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  in, 
for  want  of  water;  once  before,  they  were  in  the 
like  distress,  and  now,  a  second  time,  v.  1.  They 
journeyed  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  led  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  and  yet 
they  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  water  for 
them  to  drink.  Note,  We  may  be  in  the  way  of  our 
duty,  and  yet  may  meet  with  troubles,  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  brings  us  into,  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  and 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  our  relief. 

II.  Their  discontent  and  distrust  in  this  strait:  it 
is  said,  (v.  3.)  They  thirsted  there  for  water.  If 
they  had  no  water  to  drink,  they  must  needs  thirst; 
but  this  intimates  not  only  that  they  wanted  water, 
and  felt  the  inconvenience  of  that  want,  but  that 
their  passions  sharpened  their  appetites,  and  they 
were  violent  and  impatient  in  their  desire;  their 
thirst  made  them  outrageous;  natural  desires,  and 
those  that  are  most  craving,  have  need  to  be  kept 
under  the  check  and  guidance  of  religion  and  rea¬ 
son. 

See  what  was  the  language  of  this  inordinate  de¬ 
sire. 

1.  They  challenged  Moses  to  supply  them;  (v. 

2.)  Give  ns  water,  that  we  may  drink,  demanding 
it  as  a  debt,  and  strongly  suspecting  that  he  was  not 
able  to  discharge  it.  Because  they  were  supplied 
with  bread,  they  insist  upon  it,  that  they  must  be 
supplied  with  water  too;  and  indeed  to  those  that  by 
faith  and  prayer  live  a  life  of  dependence  upon 
God,  one  favour  is  an  earnest  of  another,  and  may 
be  humbly  pleaded:  but  the  unthankful  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  have  reason  to  think  that  the  abuse  of  for¬ 
mer  favours  is  the  forfeiture  of  further  favours;  I.et 
net  them  think  that  they  shall  receive  any  thing, 
(Jam.  1.  7.)  yet  they  are  ready  to  demand  every 
thing. 

2.  They  quaiTelled  with  him  for  bringing  them 
out  of  Egypt,  as  if,  instead  of  delivering  them,  he 
designed  to  murder  them,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  base  and  invidious,  v.  3.  Many  that  have 
not  only  designed  well,  but  done  welt,  for  their 
generation,  have  had  their  best  services  thus  mis¬ 
construed,  and  their  patience  thereby  tried,  by  un¬ 
thinking  unthankful  people.  To  such  a  degree 
their  malice  against  Moses  rose,  that  they  were  al¬ 
most  ready  to  stone  him,  v.  4.  Many  good  works 


he  had  showed  them;  and  for  which  of  these  would 
they  stone  him?  John,  10.  32.  Ungovemed  pas¬ 
sions,  provoked  by  the  crossing  of  unbridled  appe¬ 
tites,  sometimes  make  men  guilty  of  the  greatest 
absurdities,  and  act  like  madmen,  that  cast  fire¬ 
brands,  arrows,  and  death,  among  their  best 
friends. 

3.  They  began  to  question  whether  God  were 
with  them  or  not;  (v.  7.)  They  tempted  the  Lord, 
sayhig,  “  Ls  the  Lord  amo^g  us,  or  not?  Is  Jeho¬ 
vah  among  us  by  that  name  by  which  he  made  him¬ 
self  known  to  us  in  Egypt  ?”  They  question  his  es¬ 
sential  presence,  whether  there  was  a  God  or  not; 
his  common  providence,  whether  that  God  govern¬ 
ed  the  world;  and  his  special  promise,  whether  he 
would  be  as  good  as  his  word  to  them.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  their  tempting  God,  which  signifies,  not  only  a 
distrust  of  God  in  general,  but  a  distrust  of  him  af¬ 
ter  they  had  received  such  proofs  of  his  power 
and  goodness,  for  the  confirmation  of  his  promise: 
they  do,  in  effect,  suppose  that  Moses  was  an  im¬ 
postor — Aaron  a  deceiver — the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  a  mere  sham  and  illusion,  which  imposed  upon 
their  senses — that  long- series  of  miracles  which  had 
rescued  them,  served  them,  and  fed  them,  a  chain 
of  cheats — and  the  promise  of  Canaan,  a  banter 
upon  them ;  it  was  all  so,  if  the  Lord  was  not  among 
them.  Note,  It  is  a  great  provocation  to  God,  for 
us  to  question  his  presence,  providence,  or  promise, 
especially  for  his  Israel  to  do  it,  who  are  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  bound  to  trust  him. 

III.  The  course  that  Moses  took,  when  he  was 
thus  set  upon  and  insulted.  1.  He  reproved  the 
murmurers;  (y.  2.)  Why  chide  ye  with  me?  Ob¬ 
serve  how  mildly  he  answered  them;  it  was  well 
that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  meekness,  else 
their  tumultuous  conduct  would  have  made  him 
lose  the  possession  of  himself:  it  is  folly  to  answer 
passion  with  passion,  for  that  makes  bad  worse; 
but  soft  answers  turn  away  wrath:  he  showed 
them  whom  their  murmurings  reflected  upon,  and 
that  the  reproaches  they  cast  on  him  fell  on  God 
himself;  Ye  tempt  the  Lord,  that  is,  “  By  distrust¬ 
ing  his  power,  ye  try  his  patience,  and  so  provoke 
his  wrath.”  2.  He  made  his  complaint  to  God; 
(y.  4.)  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord:  this  servant 
came,  and  showed  his  Lord  all  these  things,  Luke, 
14.  21.  When  men  unjustly  censure  us  and  quar¬ 
rel  with  us,  it  will  be  a  great  ease  to  us,  to  go  to 
God,  and  by  prayer  lay  the  case  before  him,  and 
leave  it  with  him:  if  men  will  not  hear  us,  God 
will;  if  their  bad  conduct  towards  us  ruffle  our  spi¬ 
rits,  God’s  consolations  will  compose  them.  Moses 
begs  of  God  to  direct  him  what  he  should  do,  for  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss;  he  could  not  of  himself  either 
supply  their  want,  or  pacify  their  tumult;  God  only 
could  do  it.  He  pleads  his  own  peril,  “  They  be  al¬ 
most  ready  to  stone  me;  Lord,  if  thou  h;  st  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  life  of  thy  poor  servant,  interpose  now.  ” 

IV.  God’s  gracious  appearance  for  the'r  relief, 
v.  5,  6.  He  orders  Moses  to  go  on  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  venture  himself  in  his  post,  though  they 
spake  of  stoning  him.  He  must  take  his  rod  with 
him,  not  (as  God  might  justly  have  ordered)  to  sum¬ 
mon  some  plague  or  other  to  chastise  them  for  their 
distrust  and  murmuring,  but  to  fetch  water  for  their 
supply.  Oh  the  wonderful  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance  of  God  toward  provoking  sinners!  He  loads 
those  with  benefits,  that  make  him  to  sciye  with 
their  sins,  maintains  those  that  are  at  war  with  him, 
and  reaches  out  the  hand  of  his  bounty  to  those  that 
lift  up  the  heel  against  him.  Thus  he  teaches,  us, 
if  our  enemy  hunger,  to  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirst, 
as  Israel  did  now,  to  give  him  drink,  Rom,  12.  20. 
Matth.  5.  44,  45.  Will  he  fail  those  that  trust  him, 

|  when  he  was  so  liberal  even  to  those  that  tempted 

I  him?  If  God  had  only  showed  Moses  a  fountain  of 
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water  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  did  II agar  not  far 
from  hence,  (Gen.  21.  19.)  that  had  been  a  great 
favour;  but,  that  he  might  show  his  power  as  well 
as  his  pity,  and  make  it  a  miracle  if  mercy,  he 
gave  them  water  out  of  a  rock.  He  directed  Mo¬ 
ses  whither  to  go,  and  appointed  him  to  take  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  with  him,  to  be  witnesses  of  what 
was  done,  that  they  might  themselves  be  satisfied, 
and  might  satisfy  others,  of  the  certainty  of  God’s 
presence  with  them;  he  promised  to  meet  him 
there  in  the  cloud  of  glory,  (to  encourage  him,) 
and  ordered  him  to  smite  the  rock:  Moses  obeyed, 
and  immediately  water  came  out  of  the  rock  in 
great  abundance,  which  ran  throughout  the  camp 
in  streams  and  rivers,  (l’s.  78.  15,  16.)  and  follow¬ 
ed  them  wherever  they  went  in  that  wilderness:  it 
is  called  a  fountain  of  waters,  Ps.  114.8.  God 
showed  the  care  he  took  of  his  people,  in  giving 
them  water  when  they  wanted  it;  he  showed  his 
power,  in  fetching  the  water  out  of  a  rock;  and  he 
put  an  honour  upon  Moses,  in  appointing  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  llow  wit,  upon  his  smiting  of  the  rock.  This 
fair  water,  that  came  out  of  the  rock,  is  called  honey 
and  oil,  (l)eut.  32.  13.)  because  the  people’s  thirst 
made  it  doubly  pleasant,  coming  when  they  were 
in  extreme  want,  it  was  like  honey  and  oil  to  them. 
It  is  probable  the  people  digged  canals  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  it,  and  pools  for  the  reception  of  it,  in 
like  manner  as,  long  afterward,  passing  through 
the  valley  of  lhica,  they  made  it  a  well,  l’s.  84.  6. 
Numb.  21.  18.  Let  this  direct  us  to  live  in  a  de¬ 
pendence,  1.  Upon  God’s  providence,  even  in  the 
greatest  straits  and  difficulties.  God  can  open 
fountains  for  our  supply,  where  we  least  expect 
them,  waters  in  the  wilderness,  (Isa.  43.  20.)  be¬ 
cause  he  makes  a  way  in  the  wilderness,  v.  19. 
Those  who,  in  this  wilderness,  keep  to  God’s  way, 
may  trust  him  to  provide  for  them.  While  we  fol¬ 
low  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  us,  like  the  water  out  of  the 
rock.  2.  Upon  Christ’s  grace;  that  Lock  was 
Christ,  1  Cor.  10.  4.  The  graces  and  comforts  of 
the  Spirit  are  compared  to  rivers  of  living •  wafer, 
John,  7.  38,  39. — 4.  14.  These  flow  from  Christ, 
who  is  the  Rock  smitten  by  the  law  of  Moses,  for 
he  was  made  under  the  law.  Nothing  will  supply 
the  needs,  and  satisfy  the  desires,  of  a  soul,  but  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  rock,  this  fountain  opened.  The 
Measures  of  sense  are  puddle-water;  spiritual  de- 
ights  are  rock-water,  so  pure,  so  clear,  so  refresh¬ 
ing;  rivers  of  pleasure. 

V.  A  new  name  was,  upon  this  occasion,  given  to 
the  place,  preserving  the  remembrance,  not  of  the 
mercy  ot  their  supply,  (the  water  that  followed 
them  was  sufficient  to  do  that,)  but  of  the  sin  of 
their  murmuring,  ATassah,  Temptation ,  because 
they  tempted  God,  Meribah,  Strife,  because  they 
chid  with  Moses,  v.  7.  There  was  thus  a  remem¬ 
brance  kept  of  sin,  both  for  the  disgrace  of  the  sin¬ 
ners  themselves,  (sin  leaves  a  blot  upon  the  name,) 
and  for  warning  to  their  seed  to  take  heed  of  sin¬ 
ning  after  the  similitude  of  their  transgression. 

8.  Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with 
Israel  in  Ivephidim.  9.  And  Moses  said 
unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go 
out,  light  with  Amalek'  to-morrow  1  will 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  rod  of 
God  in  mine  hand.  10.  So  Joshua  did  as 
Moses  had  said  to  him,  and  fought  w  ith 
Amalek:  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  1 1.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that 
Israel  prevailed  ;  and  when  he  let  down  his 


hand,  Amalek  prevailed.  12.  But  Moses’ 
hands  were  heavy  ;  and  they  took  a  stone, 
and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon : 
and  Aaron  and  I  lur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the 
one  on  (lie  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side;  and  his  hands  were  steady  until 
the  going  down  of  the  sun.  13.  And  Joshua 
discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  14.  And  (lie  Loan 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial 
in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  m  the  ears  of 
Joshua;  for  1  will  utterly  put  out  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven, 
15.  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  JEHOVAH  -nissi.  1 G.  For 
he  said,  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn,  that 
tin'  Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from 
generation  to  generation. 

We  have  here  the  story  of  the  war  with  Ama- 
lck,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  first  that  was 
recorded  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 
Numb.  21.  14.  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  na¬ 
tions  that  Israel  fought  with,  Numb.  24.20.  Ob¬ 
serve, 

I.  Amalek’s  attempt;  they  came  out,  and  fought 

with  Israel,  v.  8.  4  he  Amalckites  were  the  pos¬ 

terity  of  Esau,  who  hated  Jacob  because  ol  the 
birthright  and  blessing,  and  this  was  an  effort  ot  the 
hereditary  enmity;  a  malice  that  ran  in  the  blood, 
and  perhaps  was  now  exasperated,  by  the  working 
of  the.  promise  towards  an  accomplishment  Con¬ 
sider  this,  1.  As  Israel’s  affliction;  they  had  been 
quarrelling  with  Moses,  (v.  2.)  and  now  God  sends 
Amalekitcs  to  quarrel  with  them:  wars  abroad  are 
the  just  punishment  of  strifes  and  discontents  at 
home.  2.  As  Amalek’s  sin;  so  it  is  reckoned. 
Dent.  25.  17,  18.  They  did  not  boldly  front  them, 
as  a  generous  enemy,  but,  without  any  provocation 
given  by  Israel,  or  challenge  given  to  them,  basely 
fell  upon  their  rear,  and  smote  those  that  were  faint 
and  feeble,  and  could  neither  make  resistance,  nor 
escape;  herein  they  bade  defiance  to  that  Powei 
which  had  so  lately  ruined  the  Egyptians;  but  m 
vain  did  they  attack  a  camp  guarded  and  victual¬ 
led  by  miracles;  verily  they  knew  not  what  they 
did. 

II.  Israel’s  engagement  with  Amalek,  in  then 
own  necessary  defence  against  the  aggressors;  and 
there, 

1.  The  post  assigned  to  Joshua,  of  whom  this  is 
the  first  mention:  he  is  nominated  commander  in 
chief  in  this  expedition,  that  he  might  be  trained 
up  to  the  services  he  was  designed  for,  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  be  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth.  He  is  ordered  to  draw  out  a  detachment  of 
choice  men  from  the  thousands  of  Israel,  and  to 
drive  back  the  Amalekitcs,  v.  9.  When  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  pursued  them,  Israel  must  stand  still,  and  sec 
what  God  would  do;  but  now  it  was  required  that 
they  should  bestir  themselves.  Note,  God  is  to 
be  trusted  in  the  use  of  means. 

2.  The  post  assumed  by  Moses,  (v.  9.)  I  will 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  rod  of  Cod  in 
my  hand.  See  how  God  qualifies  his  people  for, 
and  calls  them  to,  various  services  for  the  good  of 
his  church;  Joshua  fights,  Moses  prays,  and  both 
minister  to  Israel.  Moses  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  placed  himself,  probably,  si'  as  to  be  seen  by 
Israel;  there  he  held  up  the  rod  of  Cud  in  his  hand; 
that  wonder-working  rod  which  had  summoned  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  under  which  Israel  passed 
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out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  This  rod  Moses  held 
up,  (1.)  To  Israel,  to  animate  them;  the  rod  was 
held  up  as  the  banner  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  who 
might  look  up,  and  say,  “Yonder  is  the  rod,  and 
yonder  the  hand  that  used  it,  when  such  glorious 
things  were  wrought  for  us.”  Note,  It  tends  much 
to  the  encouragement  of  faith  to  reflect  upon  the 
great  things  God  has  done  for  us,  and  review  the 
monuments  of  his  favours.  (2.)  To  God,  by  way 
of  appeal  to  him:  “  Is  not  the  battle  the  Lord’s?  Is 
not  he  able  to  help,  and  engaged  to  help?  Witness 
this  rod,  the  voice  of  which,  thus  held  up,  is  that, 
(Isa.  51.  9,  10.)  Put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the 
Lord;  art  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab?”  Mo¬ 
ses  was  not  only  a  standard-bearer,  but  an  interces¬ 
sor,  pleading  with  God  for  success  and  victory. 
Note,  When  the  host  goes  forth  against  the  enemy, 
earnest  prayers  should  be  made  to  the  God  of 
hosts,  for  his  presence  with  them.  It  is  here  the 
praying  legion  that  proves  the  thundering  legion. 
There,  in  Salem,  in  Zion  where  prayers  were  made, 
there,  the  victory  was  won,  there  brake  he  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  the  bow,  Ps.  76,  2,  3. 

Observe, 

[1.]  How  Moses  was  tired,  (v.  12.)  his  hands 
were  heavy:  the  strongest  arm  will  fail  with  being 
long  extended;  it  is  God  only  whose  hand  is  stretch¬ 
ed  out  still.  We  do  not  find  that  Joshua’s  hands 
were  heavy  in  fighting,  but  Moses’s  hands  _  were 
heavy  in  praying;  the  more  spiritual  any  service  is, 
the  more  apt  we  are  to  fail  and  flag  in  it;  praying 
work,  if  done  with  due  intenseness  of  mind  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  affection,  will  be  found  hard  work,  and 
though  the  s/iirit  be  willing,  the  flesh  will  be  weak: 
our  great  Intercessor  in  heaven  faints  not,  nor  is  he 
weary,  though  he  attends  continually  to  this  very 
thing. 

[2.  ]  What  influence  the  rod  of  Moses  had  upon 
the  battle;  (u.  11.)  When  Moses  held  up.  his  hand  in 
prayer,  (so  the  Chaldee  explains  it,)  Israel  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  when  he  laid  down  his  hand  from  prayer, 
Amalek  prevailed.  To  convince  Israel  that  the 
.land  of  Moses  (with  whom  they  had  just  now  been 
chiding)  contributed  more  to  their  safety  than  their 
own  hands,  his  rod  than  their  sword,  the  success 
rises  and  falls,  as  Moses  lifts  up  or  lets  down  his 
hands.  It  seems,  the  scale  wavered  for  some  time, 
before  it  turned  on  Israel’s  side;  even  the  best  cause 
must  expect  disappointments  as  an  allay  to  its  suc¬ 
cess;  though  the  battle  be  the  Lord’s,  Amalek  may 
prevail  for  a  time;  the  reason  was,  Moses  let  down 
his  hands.  Note,  The  church’s  cause  is,  commonly, 
more  or  less  successful,  according  as  the  church’s 
friends  are  more  or  less  strong  in  faith,  and  fervent 
in  prayer. 

[3.  ]  The  care  that  was  taken  for  the  support  of 
Moses.  When  he  could  not  stand  any  longer,  he 
sat  down,  not  in  a  chair  of  state,  but  upon  a  stone; 
(v.  12. )  when  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hands,  he 
would  have  them  held  up;  Moses,  the  man  of  God, 
is  glad  of  the  assistance  of  Aaron  his  brother,  and 
Hur,  who,  some  think,  was  his  brother-in-law,  the 
husband  of  Miriam.  We  should  not  be  shy,  either 
of  asking  help  from  others,  or  giving  help  to  others, 
for  we  are  members  one  of  another.  Moses’s  hands, 
thus  stayed,  were  steady  till  the  goiyg  down  of  the 
sun;  and  though  it  was  with  much  ado  that  he  held 
out,  yet  his  willing  mind  was  accepted.  No  doubt, 
it  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  people  to  see 
Joshua  before  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Moses 
above  them  upon  the  top  of  the  hill;  Christ  is  both 
to  us;  our  Joshua,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who 
fights  our  battles,  and  our  Moses,  who,  in  the  upper 
world,  ever  lives,  making  intercession  that  our  faith 

fail  not  ,  , , 

III.  The  defeat  of  Amalek.  \  ictory  had  hover¬ 
ed  awhile  between  the  camp;  sometimes  Israel  pre¬ 


vailed,  and  sometimes  Amalek,  but  Israel  carried 
the  day,  v.  13.  Though  Joshua  fought  with  great 
disadvantages — his  soldiers  undisciplined,  ill  armed, 
long  inured  to  servitude,  and  apt  to  murmur;  yet  by 
them  God  wrought  a  great  salvation,  and  made 
Amalek  pay  dear  for  his  insolence.  Note,  Wea¬ 
pons,  formed  against  God’s  Israel,  cannot  prospei 
long,  and  shall  be  broken  at  last.  The  cause  of  God 
and  his  Israel  will  be  victorious.  Though  God  gave 
the  victory,  yet  it  is  said,  Joshua  discomfited  Ama¬ 
lek,  because  Joshua  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  him  it  is  that  we  are  more  than 
conquerors.  It  was  his  arm  alone  that  spoiled  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers,  and  routed  all  their  force. 

IV.  The  trophies  of  this  victory  set  up. 

1.  Moses  took  care  that  God  should  have  the 
glory  of  it;  (v.  15.)  instead  of  setting  up  a  triumphal 
arch,  to  the  honour  of  Joshua,  (though  it  had  been  a 
laudable  policy  to  put  marks  ot  honour  upon  him,) 
he  builds  an  altar  to  the  honour  of  God  ;  and  we  may 
suppose  it  was  not  an  altar  without  sacrifice;  but  that 
which  is  most  carefully  recorded,  is,  the  inscription 
upon  the  altar,  Jehovah-nissi — The  Lord  is  my  ban¬ 
ner;  which,  probably,  refers  to  the  lifting  up  of  the 
rod  of  God  as  a  banner  in  this  action.  The  presence 
and  power  of  Jehovah  were  the  banner  under  which 
they  enlisted,  by  which  they  were  animated  and 
kept  together,  and  therefore  which  they  erected  in 
the  day  of  their  triumph.  In  the  name  of  our  God 
we  must  always  lift  up  our  banners,  Ps.  10.  5.  It  is 
fit  that  he  who  does  all  the  work  should  have  all  the 
praise. 

2.  God  took  care  that  posterity  should  have  the 

comfort  and  benefit  of  it;  “  Write  this  for  a  memo¬ 
rial,  not  in  loose  papers,  but  in  a  book,  write  it,  >and 
then  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Judah,  let  him  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  this  memorial,  to  transmit  it  to  the  ge¬ 
nerations  to  come.  ”  Moses  must  now  begin  to  keep 
a  diary  or  journal  of  occurrences;  it  is  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  writing  that  we  find  in  scripture;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  command  was  not  given  till  after  the 
writing  of  the  law  upon  the  tables  of  stone;  “Write 
it,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam — that  the  event  may 
be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance that  which  is 
written  remains.  (1.)  Write  what  had  been  done, 
what  Amalek  had  done  against  Israel;  write  in  gall 
their  bitter  hatred,  write  in  blood  their  cruel  at¬ 
tempts,  let  them  never  be  forgotten,  nor  yet  what 
God  had  done  for  Israel  in  saving  them  from  Ama¬ 
lek.  Let  ages  to  come  know  that  God  fights  for 
his  people,  and  he  that  teaches  them,  touches  the  ap¬ 
ple  of  his  eye.  (2.)  Write  what  should  be  done. 
[1.]  That  'in  process  of  time  Amalek  should  be 
totally  ruined  and  rooted  out,  (v.  14.)  that  he  should 
be  remembered  only  in  history.  Amalek  would 
have  cut  off  the  name  of  Israel,  that  it  might  be  my 
more  in  remembrance,  (Ps.  83.  4.  7.)  and  therefore 
God  not  only  disappoints  him  in  that,  but  cuts  off  his 
name.  Write  it  for  the  encouragement  of  Israel, 
whenever  the  Amalekites  are  an  annoyance  to 
them,  that  Israel  will  at  last  undoubtedly  triumph 
in  the  fall  of  Amalek.  This  sentence  was  execu  ted 
in  part  bv  Saul,  (1  Sam.  15.)  and  complete^  by 
David;  ( c'h .  30.  2  Sam.  1.  1.— 8.  12.)  after  this 

time,  we  never  read  so  much  as  of  the  name  of 
Amalek.  [2.]  That  in  the  mean  time  God  would 
have  a  continual  controversy  with  him;  (v.  16.) 
Because  his  hand  is  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  that 
is,  against  the  camp  of  Israel,  in  which  the  Lord 
ruled,  which  was  the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  ami  is 
therefore  called  a  glorious  high  throne  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  (Jer.  17.  12.)  therefore  the  Lord  will  have 
war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 
Tills  Wtis  written  for  direction  to  Tsiciel,  ne\  er  to 
make  any  league  with  the  Amalekites,  but  to  look 
upon  them  as  irreconcilable  enemies,  doomed  to 
ruin.  Amalek’s  destruction  was  typical  of  the  de- 
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struction  of  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  king¬ 
dom.  Whoever  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  the 
Lamb  will  overcome  them. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

This  chapter  is  concerning  Moses  himself,  and  the  affairs 
of  his  own  family.  I.  Jethro  his  father-in-law  brings  to 
him  his  wife  and  children,  v.  1 .  .6.  II.  Moses  entertains 
his  father-in-law  with  great  respect,  tv.  7.)  with  good 
discourse,  (v.  8.  .11.)  with  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast,  v.  12. 
III.  Jethro  advises  him  about  the  management  of  his 
business,  as  a  judge  in  Israel,  to  take  inferior  judges  in 
to  his  assistance;  (v.  13.. 23.1  Moses,  after  some  time, 
takes  his  counsel,  (v.  24. .  26.)  and  so  they  part,  v.  27. 

1.  ’’V^n'HEN  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian, 

▼  t  Moses’  father-in-law,  heard  of  all 
that  God  had  done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel 
his  people,  and  that  the  Lord  had  brought 
Israel  oat  of  Egypt,  2.  Then  Jethro,  Mo¬ 
ses’  father-in-law,  took  Zippo  rah,  Moses’ 
wife,  after  he  had  sent  her  back,  3.  And 
her  two  sons,  of  which  the  name  of  the  one 
was  Gershom ;  for  he  said,  I  have  been  an 
alien  in  a  strange  land :  4.  And  the  name 

of  the  other  zvas  Eliezer ;  F or  the  God  of 
my  father,  said  he ,  was  mine  help,  and  de¬ 
livered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh.  5. 
And  Jethro,  Moses’  father-in-law,  came 
with  his  sons  and  his  wife  unto  Moses  into 
the  wilderness,  where  he  encamped  at  the 
mount  of  God :  6.  And  he  said  unto  Moses, 
I  thy  father-in-law  Jethro,  am  come  unto 
thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons  with 
her. 

This  incident  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  have 
happened,  as  it  is  placed  here,  before  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  not,  as  some  place  it,  in  connexion 
with  what  is  recorded,  Numb.  10.  11,  29,  See.  Sa¬ 
crifices  were  offered  before;  in  these  mentioned 
here,  (x>.  12. )  it  is  observable  that  Jethro  is  said  to 
take  them,  not  Aaron.  And  as  to  Jethro’s  advising 
Moses  to  constitute  judges  under  him,  though  it  is 
intimated,  (v.  13.)  that  the  occasion  of  his  giving 
that  advice  was  on  the  morrow,  yet  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  but  that  Moses’s  settling  of  that  affair  might  be 
some  time  after,  when  the  law  was  given,  as  it  is 
placed,  Deut.  1.  9.  It  is  plain  that  Jethro  himself 
would  not  have  him  make  this  alteration  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  till  he  had  received  instructions  from  God 
about  it,  (v.  23.)  which  he  did  not,  till  some  time 
after.  Jethro  comes, 

I.  To  congratulate  the  happiness  of  Israel,  and 
particularly  the  honour  of  Moses  his  son-in-law; 
and  now  Jethro  thinks  himself  well  paid  for  all  the 
kindness  he  had  showed  to  Moses  in  his  distress, 
and  his  daughter  better-matched  than  he  could  have 
expected.  Jethro  could  not  but  hear  what  all  the 
country  rang  of,  the  glorious  appearances  of  God 
for  his  people  Israel;  (v.  1. )  and  he  comes  to  inquire, 
and  inform  himself  more  fully  thereof,  (see  Ps.  111. 

2. )  and  to  rejoice  with  them,  as  one  that  had  a  true 
respect  both  for  them  and  for.  their  God.  Though 
he,  as  a  Midianite,  was  not  to  share  with  them  in 
the  promised  land,  yet  he  shared  with  them  in  the 
joy  of  their  deliverance.  We  may  thus  make  the 
comforts  of  others  our  own,  by  taking  pleasure,  as 
God  does,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous. 

II.  To  bring  Moses’s  wife  and  children  to  him. 
It  seems,  he  had  sent  them  back,  probably  from  the 
inn  where  his  wife’s  aversion  to  the  circumcision  of 
her  son  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life;  ( ch .  4. 
25.)  he  sent  them  home  to  his  father-in-law,  fear¬ 


ing  lest  they  should  prove  a  further  hinderance;  he 
foresaw  what  discouragements  he  was  likely  to  meet 
with  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  therefore  would 
not  take  any  with  him  in  his  own  family.  He  was 
of  that  tribe  that  said  to  his  father,  I  have  not 
known  him,  when  service  was  to  be  done  for  God, 
Deut.  33.  9.  Thus  Christ’s  disciples,  when  they 
were  to  go  upon  an  expedition,  not  much  unlike  that 
of  Moses,  were  to  forsake  wife  and  children,  Matth. 
19.  29.  But  though  there  might  be  a  reason  for  the 
separation  that  was  between  Moses  and  his  wife  foi 
a  time,  yet  they  must  come  together  again,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  could  with  any  convenience.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  relation,  Ye  husoands,  dwell  with  your 
wives,  1  Pet.  3.  7.  Jethro,  we  may  suppose,  was 
glad  of  his  daughter’s  company,  and  fond  of  her 
children,  yet  he  would  not  keep  her  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  nor  them  from  their  father,  v.  5,  6.  Moses 
must  have  his  family  with  him,  that,  while  he  ruled 
the  church  of  God,  he  might  set  a  good  example  of 
prudence  in  family  government,  1  Tim.  3.  5.  Mo¬ 
ses  had  now  a  great  deal  both  of  honour  and  care 
put  upon  him,  and  it  was  fit  that  his  wife  should  be 
with  him,  to  share  with  him  in  both. 

Notice  is  taken  of  the  significant  names  of  his  two 
sons.  1.  The  eldest  was  called  Gershom,  ( v .  3.)  a 
stranger;  Moses  designing  thereby,  not  only  a  me¬ 
morial  of  his  own  condition,  but  a  memorandum  to 
his  son  of  his  condition  also;  for  we  are  all  strangers 
upon  earth,  as  all  our  fathers  were.  Moses  had  a 
great  uncle  almost  of  the  same  name,  Gershon,  a 
stranger;  for  though  he  was  born  in  Canaan,  (Gen. 
46.  11.)  yet  even  there  the  patriarchs  confessed 
themselves  strangers.  2.  The  other  he  called 
Lliezer,  (v.  4.)  My  God  a  he  If,  as  we  translate  it; 
it  looks  back  to  his  deliverance  from  Pharaoh,  when 
he  made  his  escape,  after  the  slaying  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian;  but,  if  this  was  (as  some  think)  the  son  that 
was  circumcised  in  the  inn  as  he  was  going,  I  would 
rather  translate  it,  so  as  to  look  forward,  which  the 
original  will  bear,  The  Lord  is  mine  help,  and  will 
deliver  me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh,  which  he 
had  reason  to  expect  would  be  drawn  against  him, 
when  he  was  going  to  fetch  Israel  out  of  bondage. 
Note,  When  we  are  undertaking  any  difficult  ser¬ 
vice  for  God  in  our  generation,  it  is  good  for  us  to 
encourage  ourselves  in  God  as  our  Help :  he  that 
has  delivered,  does,  and  will. 

7.  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  fa- 
tner-in-law,  and  did  obeisance,  and  kissed 
him ;  and  they  asked  each  other  of  their 
welfare ;  and  they  came  into  the  tent.  8. 
And  Moses  told  his  father-in-law  all  that  the 
Lord  had  done  unto  Pharaoh  and  to  the 
Egyptians  for  Israel’s  sake,  and  all  the  tra¬ 
vail  that  had  come  upon  them  by  the  way, 
and  how  the  Lord  delivered  them.  9.  And 
Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which 
the  Lord  had  done  to  Israel,  whom  he  had 
delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians 
10.  And  Jethro  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  t  he  hand  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  ;  who  hath  delivered  the  people  from 
under  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians.  1 1.  Nov7 
I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all 
gods :  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly  he  was  above  them.  12.  And  Je¬ 
thro,  Moses’  father-in-law,  took  a  burnt- 
offering  and  sacrifices  for  God  :  and  Aaron 
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ramn,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat 
Dread  with  Moses1  father-in-law  before  God. 

Observe  here, 

I.  The  kind  greeting  that  was  between  Moses  and 
his  father-in-law,  v.  7.  Though  Moses  was  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  Lord,  a  great  prophet,  and  king  in 
Jeshurun,  yet  he  showed  a  very  humble  respect  to 
his  father-in-law.  However  God  in  his  providence 
is  pleased  to  advance  us,  we  must  make  conscience 
of  giving  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  never 
look  with  disdain  upon  our  poor  relations.  Those 
that  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  God,  are  not  there¬ 
by  discharged  from  the  duty  they  owe  to  men,  nor 
will  that  justify  them  in  a  stately  haughty  carriage. 
Moses  went  out  to  meet  Jethro,  did  obeisance  to  him, 
and  kissed  him.  Religion  does  not  destroy  good 
manners.  They  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare. 
Even  the  kind  How-do-you’s  that  pass  between 
them  are  taken  notice  of,  as  the  expressions  and 
improvements  of  mutual  love  and  friendship. 

II.  The  narrative  that  Moses  gave  his  father-in- 
law  of  the  great  things  God  had  done  for  Israel,  v. 
8.  This  was  one  thing  Jethro  came  for,  to  know 
more  fully  and  particularly  what  he  had  heard  the 
general  report  of.  Note,  Conversation  concerning 
God’s  wondrous  works  is  profitable  conversation;  it 
is  good,  and  to  the  use  of  edifying,  Ps.  105.  2.  Com¬ 
pare  Ps.  145.  11,  12.  Asking  and  telling  news,  and 
discoursing  of  it,  are  not  only  an  allowable  entertain¬ 
ment  of  conversation,  but  are  capable  of  being  turn¬ 
ed  to  a  very  good  account,  by  taking  notice  of  God’s 
providence,  and  its  operations  and  tendencies  in  all 
occurrences. 

III.  The  impressions  this  narrative  made  upon 
Jethro.  1.  He  congratulated  God’s  Israel;  (v.  9.) 
Jethro  rejoiced.  He  not  only  rejoiced  in  the  honour 
done  to  his  son-in-law,  but  in  all  the  goodness  done 
to  Israel,  v.  9.  Note,  Public  blessings  are  the  joy 
of  public  spirits.  While  the  Israelites  were  them¬ 
selves  murmuring,  notwithstanding  all  God’s  good¬ 
ness  to  them,  here  was  a  Midianite  rejoicing.  This 
was  not  the  only  time  that  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles 
shamed  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews;  see  Matth.  8.  10. 
Standers-by  were  more  affected  with  the  favours 
God  had  showed  to  Israel,  than  they  were  that  re- ' 
ceived  them.  2.  He  gave  the  glory  to  Israel’s  God; 
(x>.  10.)  “Blessed  be  Jehovah,”  (for  by  that  name 
he  is  now  known,)  “  who  hath  delivered  you,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  so  that 
though  he  designed  your  death,  he  could  not  effect 
it,  and  by  your  ministry  has  delivered  the  people.” 
Note,  Whatever  we  have  the  joy  of,  God  must  have 
the  praise  of.  3.  His  faith  was  hereby  confirmed, 
and  he  took  this  occasion  to  make  a  solemn  profes¬ 
sion  of  it;  (i>.  11.)  JVow  know  I  that  Jehovah  is 
greater  than  all  gods.  Observe,  (1.)  The  matter 
of  his  faith:  That  the  God  of  Israel  is  greater  than 
all  pretenders,  all  false  and  counterfeit  deities,  that 
usurp  divine  honours;  he  silences  them,  subdues  j 
them,  and  is  too  hard  for  them  all,  and  therefore 
is  himself  the  only  living  and  true  God.  He  is  also 
higher  than  all  princes  and  potentates,  (who  also 
are  called  gods,)  and  has  both  an  incontestable  au¬ 
thority  over  them,  and  an  irresistible  power  to  con¬ 
trol  and  over- rule  them ;  he  manages  them  all  as 
he  pleases,  and  gets  honour  upon  them,  how  great 
soever  they  are.  (2.)  The  confirmation  and  im- 

rovement'of  his  faith;  JVow  know  I;  he  knew  it 

efore,  but  now  he  knew  it  better;  his  faith  grew  up 
to  a  full  assurance,  upon  this  fresh  evidence.  Those 
obstinately  shut  their  eyes  against  the  clearest  light, 
who  do  not  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all 
gods.  (3.)  The  ground  and  reason  upon  which  he 
built  it;  for  wherein  they  dealt  proudly,  the  magi¬ 
cians,  and  the  idols  which  the  Egyptians  wor¬ 
shipped,  or  Pharaoh  and  his  grandees,  (they  both 


|  opposed  God,  and  set  up  in  competition  with  him,) 
he  was  above  them.  The  magicians  were  baffled, 
the  idols  shaken.  Pharaoh  humbled,  his  powers 
broken,  and,  in  spite  of  ail  their  confederacies, 
God’s  Israel  was  rescued  out  of  their  hands.  Note, 
Sooner  or  later,  God  will  show  himself  above  those 
that  by  their  proud  dealings  contest  with  him.  He 
that  exalts  himself  against  God  shall  be  abased. 

IV.  The  expressions  of  their  joy  and  thankful¬ 
ness;  they  had  communion  with  each  other,  both  in 
a  feast  and  in  a  sacrifice;  v.  12.  Jethro,  being  hearty 
in  Israel’s  interests,  was  cheerfully  admitted,  though 
a  Midianite,  into  fellowship  with  Moses  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham,  though  of  a  younger  house. 

1.  They  joined  in  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving; 
Jethro  took  burnt-offerings  for  God,  and,  probably, 
offered  them  himself,  for  he  was  a  priest  in  Midian, 
and  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  was  not  yet  settled  in  Israel.  Note,  Mutual 
friendship  is  sanctified  by  joint-worship.  It  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  relations  and  friends,  when  they 
come  together,  to  join  in  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise,  as  those  that  meet  in  Christ,  the 
Centre  of  unity. 

2.  They  joined  in  a  feast  of  rejoicing,  a  feast  upon 
the  sacrifice.  Moses,  upon  this  occasion,  invited 
his  relations  and  friends  to  an  entertainment  in  his 
own  tent,  a  laudable  usage  among  friends,  and 
which  Christ  himself  not  only  warranted,  but  re¬ 
commended,  by  his  acceptance  of  such  invitations. 
This  was  a  temperate  feast,  They  did  eat  bread; 
this  bread,  we  may  suppose,  was  manna.  Jethro 
must  see  and  taste  that  bread  from  heaven,  and, 
though  a  Gentile,  is  as  welcome  to  it  as  any  Israelite; 
the  Gentiles  still  are  so  to  Christ,  the  Bread  of  life. 
It  was  a  feast  kept  after  a  godly  sort;  they  did  eat 
bread  before  God,  soberly,  thankfully,  in  the  fear 
of  God;  and  their  table-talk  was  such  as  became 
saints.  Thus  we  must  eat  and  drink,  to  the  glory 
of  God,  behaving  ourselves  at  our  tables  as  those 
who  believe  that  God’s  eye  is  upon  us. 

1 3.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people:  and  the 
people  stood  by  Moses  from  the  morning 
unto  the  evening.  14.  And  when  Moses1 
father-in-law  saw  all  that  he  did  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  said,  What  is  this  thing  that  thou 
doest  to  the  people?  why  sittest  thou  thy¬ 
self  alone,  and  all  the  people  stand  by  thee 
from  morning  unto  even?  15.  And  Moses 
said  unto  his  father-in-law,  Because  the 
people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God  :  1 6. 
When  they  have  a  matter,  they  come  unto 
me;  and  I  judge  between  one  and  another; 
and  I  do  make  them  know  the  statutes  of 
God,  and  his  laws.  1 7.  And  Moses1  father- 
in-law  said  unto  him,  The  thing  that  thou 
doest  is  not  good.  18.  Thou  wilt  surely 
wear  away,  both  thou  and  this  people  that 
is  with  thee  :  for  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for 
thee  ;  thou  art  not  able  to  perform  it  thy¬ 
self  alone.  19.  Hearken  now  unto  my 
voice,  I  will  give  thee  counsel,  and  God 
shall  be  with  thee:  Be  thou  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  God-ward,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
the  causes  unto  God  :  20.  And  thou  shalt 

teach  them  ordinances  and  laws,  and  shalt 
show  them  the  way  wherein  they  must 
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walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do. 
21.  Moreover,  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all 
the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousness;  and  place 
such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands, 
and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and 
rulers  of  tens :  22.  And  let  them  judge 

the  people  at  all  seasons :  and  it  shall  be, 
that  every  great  matter  they  shall  bring 
unto  thee;  but  every  small  matter  they 
shall  judge :  so  shall  it  be  easier  for  thyself, 
and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  with  thee. 
23.  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God 
command  thee  so,  then  thou  shalt  be  able 
to  endure,  and  all  this  people  shall  also  go 
to  their  place  in  peace.  24.  So  Moses 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  did  all  that  he  had  said.  25.  And 
Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel, 
and  made  them  heads  over  the  people,  ru¬ 
lers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  26.  And  they 
judged  the  people  at  all  seasons  :  the  hard 
causes  they  brought  unto  .Moses,  but  every 
small  matter  they  judged  themselves.  27. 
And  Moses  let  his  father-in-law  depart;  and 
he  went  his  way  into  his  own  land. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  great  zeal  and  industry  of  Moses  as  a  ma¬ 
gistrate.  Having  been  employed  to  redeem  Israel 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  herein  he  is  a  further 
type  of  Christ,  that  he  is  employed  as  a  lawgiver 
and  a  judge  among  them. 

1.  He  was  to  answer  inquiries,  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  will  of  God  in  doubtful  cases,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  laws  of  God  that  were  already  given 
them,  concerning  the  sabbath,  the  manna,  8cc.  be¬ 
side  the  laws  of  nature,  relating  both  to  piety  and 
equity,  v.  15,  They  came  to  inquire  of  Gocl;  and 
happy  it  was  for  them  that  they  had  such  an  oracle 
to  consult:  we  are  ready  to  wish,  many  a  time,  that 
we  had  some  such  certain  way  of  knowing  God’s 
mind,  when  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Moses 
was  faithful  both  to  him  that  appointed  him,  and  to 
them  that  consulted  him,  and  made  them  know  the 
statutes  of  God,  and  his  Lanas,  v.  16.  His  business 
was,  not  to  make  laws,  but  to  make  known  God’s 
laws;  his  place  was  but  that  of  a  servant. 

2.  He  was  to  decide  controversies,  and  determine 
matters  in  variance,  judging  between  a  man  and  his 
fellow,  x>.  16.  And  if  the  people  were  as  quarrel¬ 
some  one  with  another,  as  they  were  with  God,  no 
doubt  he  had  a  great  many  causes  brought  before 
him;  and  the  more,  because  their  trials  put  them  to 
no  expense,  nor  was  the  law  costly  to  them.  When 
a  quarrel  happened  in  Egypt,  and  Moses  would 
have  reconciled  the  contenders,  they  asked,  Who 
made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge?  But  now  it  was 
past  dispute  that  God  had  made  him  one;  and  they 
humbly  attend  him  whom  they  had  then  proudly 
rejected. 

This  was  the  business  Moses  was  called  to,  and 
it  appears  that  he  did  it,  (1.)  With  great  considera¬ 
tion,  which,  some  think,  is  intimated  in  his  posture; 
he  sal  to  judge,  (to  13.)  composed  and  sedate.  (2.) 
With  great  condescension  to  the  people,  who  stood 
by  him,  v.  14.  He  was  very  easy  of  access,  the 
meanest  Israelite  was  welcome  himself  to  bring  his 
cause  before  him.  (3.)  With  great  constancy  and 


closeness  of  application.  [1.]  Though  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law,  was  with  him,  which  might  give 
him  a  good  pretence  for  a  vacation,  (he  might  have 
adjourned  the  court  for  that  day,  or,  at  least,  have 
shortened  it,)  yet  he  sits,  even  the  next  day  after 
his  coming,  from  the  morning  unto  the  evening . 
Note,  Necessary  business  must  always  take  place 
of  ceremonious  attentions.  It  is  too  great  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  our  friends,  to  prefer  the  enjoyment  of 
their  company  before  our  duty  to  God,  which  ought 
to  be  done,  while  yet  the  other  is  not  left  undone, 
[2.]  Though  Moses  was  advanced  to  great  honour, 
yet  he  did  not  therefore  take  his  ease,  and  throw 
upon  others  the  burthen  of  care  and  business;  no, 
he  thought  his  preferment,  instead  of  discharging 
him  from  service,  made  it  more  obligatory  upon 
him.  Those  think  of  themselves  above  what  is 
meet,  who  think  it  below  them  to  do  good.  It  is 
the  honour  even  of  angels  themselves  to  be  ser¬ 
viceable.  [3.  ]  Though  the  people  had  been  pro¬ 
voking  to  him,  and  were  ready  to  stone  him,  {ch . 
17.  4.  )  yet  still  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all. 
Note,  Though  others  fail  in  their  duty  to  us,  yet 
we  must  not  therefore  neglect  our’s  to  them.  [4.] 
Though  he  was  an  old  man,  yet  he  kept  to  his  bu¬ 
siness  from  morning  to  night,  and  made  it  his  meat 
and  drink  to  do  it.  God  had  given  him  great 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  work  with  ease 
and  pleasure;  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  others 
to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  it 
proved,  that,  after  all  his  labours,  his  natural  force 
was  not  abated.  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  and 
his  service  shall  renew  their  strength. 

II.  The  great  prudence  and  consideration  of 
Jethro,  as  a  friend.  1.  He  disliked  the  method  that 
Moses  took,  and  was  so  free  with  him  as  to  tell  him 
so,  v.  14,  17,  18.  He  thought  it  was  too  much  bu¬ 
siness  for  Moses  to  undertake  alone,  that  it  would 
be  a  prejudice  to  his  health,  and  too  great  a  fatigue 
to  him;  and  also  that  it  would  make  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  tiresome  to  the  people.  And  there¬ 
fore  he  tells  him  plainly,  It  is  not  good.  Note, 
There  may  be  over-doing  even  in  well-doing,  and 
therefore  our  zeal  must  always  be  governed  by  dis¬ 
cretion,  that  our  good  may  not  be  evil  spoken  of. 
Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct,  that  we  may  neither 
content  ourselves  with  less  than  our  duty,  nor  over¬ 
task  ourselves  with  that  which  is  beyond  our 
strength.  2.  He  advised  him  to  such  a  model  of 
government  as  would  better  answer  the  intention, 
which  was,  (1.)  That  he  should  reserve  to  himself 
all  applications  to  God;  (x\  19.)  Be  thou  for  them 
to  God-ward;  that  was  an  honour  which  it  was  not 
fit  any  other  should  share  with  him  in,  Numb.  12. 
6..  8.  Also,  whatever  concerned  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  in  general  must  pass  through  his  hand,  v. 
20.  But,  (2.)  That  he  should  appoint  judges  in  the 
several  tribes  and  families,  who  should  try  causes 
between  man  and  man,  and  determine  them,  which 
would  be  done  with  less  noise,  and  more  despatch, 
than  in  the  general  assembly  wherein  Moses  himself 
presided.  Thus  they  must  be  governed  as  a  nation 
bv  a  king  as  supreme,  and  inferior  magistrates  sent 
and  commissioned  by  him,  1  Pet.  11.  13,  14.  Thus 
many  hands  would  make  light  work,  causes  would 
be  sooner  heard,  and  the  people  eased  bv  having 
justice  thus  brought  to  their  tent-doors.  Yet,  (3. ) 
An  appeal  might  be,  if  there  were  just  cause  for  it, 
from  these  inferior  courts  to  Moses  himself;  at  least, 
if  the  judges  were  themselves  at  a  loss;  (v.  22.) 
Every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee. 
Thus,  that  great  man  would  be  the  more  servicea¬ 
ble  by  being  employed  only  in  great  matters.  Note, 
Those  whose  gifts  and  stations  are  most  eminent, 
may  yet  be  greatly  furthered  in  their  work,  by  the 
assistance  of  those  that  are  every  way  their  infc* 
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liors,  which  therefore  they  should  not  despise. 
The  head  has  need  of  the  hands  and  feet,  1  Cor. 
12.  21.  Great  men  should  not  only  study  to  be 
useful  themselves,  but  contrive  how  to  make  others 
useful,  according  as  their  capacity  is. 

This  is  Jethro’s  advice,  by  which  it  appears, 
that,  though  Moses  excelled  him  in  prophecy,  he 
excelled  Moses  in  politics.  Yet  he  adds  two  quali¬ 
fications  to  his  counsel. 

[1.]  That  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of  the  persons  who  should  be  admitted  into 
this  trust;  (t>.  21.)  they  must  be  able  men,  ifc.  It 
was  requisite  that  they  should  be  men  of  the  best 
character,  First,  For  judgment  and  resolution;  able 
men,  men  of  good  sense,  that  understood  business, 
and  bold  men,  that  would  not  be  daunted  by  frowns 
or  clamours.  Clear  heads  and  stout  hearts  make 
good  judges.  Secondly,  For  piety  and  religion; 
such  as  fear  God,  as  believe  there  is  a  God  above 
them,  whose  eye  is  upon  them,  to  whom  they  are 
accountable,  and  whose  judgment  they  stand  in  awe 
of;  conscientious  men,  that  dare  not  do  a  base  thing, 
though  they  could  do  it  ever  so  secretly  and  secure¬ 
ly.  The  fear  of  God  is  that  principle  which  will 
best  fortify  a  man  against  all  temptations  to  injus¬ 
tice,  Neh.  5.  15.  Gen.  42.  18.  Thirdly,  For  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honesty;  men  of  truth,  whose  word  one 
may  take,  and  whose  fidelity  one  may  rely  upon; 
who  would  not  for  a  world  tell  a  lie,  betray  a  trust, 
or  act  an  insidious  park  Fourthly,  For  a  noble 
and  generous  contempt  of  worldly  wealth;  ha¬ 
ting  covetousness,  not  only  not  seeking  bribes,  or 
aiming  to  enrich  themselves,  but  abhorring  the 
thought  of  it;  he  is  fit  to  be  a  magistrate,  and 
he  alone,  who  desfiiseth  the  gain  of  oppression, 
and  shaketh  his  hands  from  the  holaintr  of  bribes , 
Isa.  33.  15. 

[2.  ]  That  he  should  attend  God’s  direction  in  the 
case;  (v.  23.)  If  thou  shall  do  this  thing,  and  God 
command  thee  so.  Jethro  knew  that  Moses  had  a 
better  counsellor  than  he  was,  and  to  his  counsel 
he  refers  him.  Note,  Advice  must  be  given  with  a 
humble  submission  to  the  word  and  providence  of 
God,  which  must  always  over-ride. 

Now  Moses  did  not  despise  this  advice,  because 
it  came  from  one  not  acquainted,  as  he  was,  with 
the  words  of  God,  and  the  visions  of  the  Almighty; 
but  he  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law , 
v.  24.  When  he  came  to  consider  the  thing,  he 
saw  the  reasonableness  of  what  his  father-in-law 
offered,  and  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  which  he 
did  soon  afterward,  when  he  had  received  direc¬ 
tions  from  God  in  that  matter.  Note,  Those  are 
not  so  wise  as  they  would  be  thought  to  be,  who 
think  themselves  too  wise  to  be  counselled;  for  a 
wise  man  (one  who  is  truly  so)  mill  hear,  and  will 
increase  learning,  and  not  slight  good  counsel, 
though  given  by  an  inferior.  Moses  did  not  leave 
the  election  of  the  magistrates  to  the  people,  who 
had  already  done  enough  to  prove  themselves  unfit 
for  such  a  trust;  but  he  chose  them,  and  appointed 
them,  some  for  greater,  others  for  lesser  divisions, 
the  lesser,  probably,  subordinate  to  the  greater. 
We  have  reason  to  value  government  as  a  very 
great  mercy,  and  to  thank  God  for  laws  and  magis¬ 
trates,  so  that  we  are  not  like  the  fshes  of  the  sea, 
where  the  greater  devour  the  lesser. 

III.  Jethro’s  return  to  hte  own  land,  v.  2 7.  No 
doubt  he  took  home  with  him  the  improvements  he 
had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  his  neighbours  for  their  instruction. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Kenites  (mentioned,  1  Sam. 
15.  6. )  were  the  posterity  of  Jethro,  (compare  Judg. 
1.  16.)  and  they  are  there  taken  under  special  pro¬ 
tection,  for  the  kindness  their  ancestor  here  show¬ 
ed  Israel.  The  good-will  showed  to  God’s  people, 
even  in  the  smallest  instances,  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
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'  its  reward,  but  shall  be  recompensed,  at  furthest, 

|  in  the  resurrection. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

This  chapter  introduces  solemnity  of  the  giving  of  the 
law  upon  mount  Siriaf,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  appearances  of  the  Divine  Glory  that  ever  was 
in  this  lower  world.  We  have  here,  I.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  time  and  place,  v.  1,  2.  II.  The  covenant  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Israel  settled  in  general.  The  gracious 
proposal  God  made  to  them ;  (v.  3-. 6.)  and  their  consent 
to  the  proposal,  v.  7,  8.  III.  Notice  given,  three  days 
before,  of  God’s  design  to  give  the  law  out  of  a  thick 
cloud,  v.  9.  Orders  given  to  prepare  the  people  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  law  ;  (v.  10. .  13. )  and  care  taken  to  execute 
those  orders,  v.  14,  15.  IV.  A  terrible  appearance  of 
God’s  glory  upon  mount  Sinai,  v.  16.. 20.  V.  Silence 
proclaimed,  and  strict  charges  given  to  the  people  to 
observe  decorum,  while  God  spake  to  them,  v.  21.  -25. 

1.  I  N  the  third  month,  when  the  children 
i  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the.  same  day  came  they 
into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  2.  For  they 
were  departed  from  JRephidim,  and  were 
come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitch¬ 
ed  in  the  wilderness ;  and  there  Israel 
camped  before  the  mount.  3.  And  Moses 
went  up  unto  God,  and  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  out  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  tell 
the  children  of  Israel;  4.  Ye  have  seen 
what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  1 
bare  you  on  eagles’  wings,  and  brought 
you  unto  myself.  5.  Now  therefore,  If  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
covenant,  then  ye  shall  he  a  peculiar  trea¬ 
sure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine:  6.  And  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation. 
These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.  7.  And  Moses 
came,  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  laid  before  their  faces  all  these 
words  which  the  Lord  commanded  him. 
8.  And  all  the  people  answered  together, 
and  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the 
words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  date  of  the  great  charter  by  which  Israel 
was  incorporated.  1.  The  time  when  it  bears  date; 
(v.  1.)  in  the  third  month  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt.  It  is  computed  that  the  law  was  given  just 
fifty  days  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  which,  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  ob¬ 
served  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover;  and,  in 
compliance  with  which,  the  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  the  apostles,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  fifty 
days  after  the  death  of  Christ.  In  Egypt,  they  had 
spoken  of  a  three  days’  icurney  into  the  wilderness 
to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice,  ( ch .  5.  3. )  but  it  proved 
to  be  almost  a  two  months’  journey;  so  often  are  we 
out  in  calculation  of  times;  and  things  prove  longer 
in  the  doing  than  we  expected.  2.  The  place 
whence  it  bears  date;  from  mount  Sinai,  a  place 
which  nature,  not  art,  had  made  eminent  and  con¬ 
spicuous,  for  it  was  the  highest  of  all  that  range  oi 
mountains.  Thus  God  put  contempt  upon  cities, 
and  palaces,  and  magnificent  structures,  setting  up 
his  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  in  a 
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waste  and  barren  desert,  there  to  carry  on  this  trea 
y.  It  is  called  Sinai,  from  the  multitude  of  thorny 
bushes  that  overspread  it. 

II.  The  charter  itself;  Moses  was  called  up  to  the 
mountain,  (on  the  top  of  which  God  had  pitched  his 
tent,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  Israel  had  pitched 
their’s,)  and  was  employed  as  the  mediator,  or  ra¬ 
ther  no  more  than  the  messenger,  of  the  covenant; 
(v.  3.)  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  tell  the  children  of  Israel.  Here  the  learned  Bish¬ 
op  Patrick  observes,  that  the  people  are  called  by 
the  names  both  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  to  remind  them, 
that  they  who  had  lately  been  as  low  as  Jacob,  when 
he  went  to  Padan-aram,  were  now  grown  as  great 
as  God  made  him,  when  he  came  from  thence, 
f  justly  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  him  that  had  op¬ 
pressed  him,)  and  was  called  Israel. 

Now  observe,  1.  That  the  Maker,  and  the  first 
Mover,  of  the  covenant,  is  God  himself.  Nothing 
was  said  or  done  by  this  stupid  and  unthinking  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  toward  this  settlement;  no  motion 
made,  no  petition  put  up  for  God’s  favour,  but  this 
blessed  charter  was  granted  ex  mero  motu — purely 
out  of  God’s  otun  good-will.  Note,  In  all  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  God,  free  grace  prevents  us  with  the 
blessings  of  goodness,  and  all  our  comfort  is  owing, 
not  to  our  knowing  God,  but  rather  to  our  being 
known  of  him.  Gal.  4.  9.  We  love  him,  visit  him, 
and  covenant  with  him,  because  he  first  loved  us, 
visited  us,  and  covenanted  with  us.  God  is  the  ^Al¬ 
pha,  and  therefore  must  be  the  Omega.  2.  '1  hat 
the  matter  of  the  covenant  is  not  only  just  and  un¬ 
exceptionable,  and  such  as  puts  no  hardship  upon 
them,  but  kind  and  gracious,  and  such  as  gives  them 
the  greatest  privileges  and  advantages  imaginable. 

00  He  reminds  them  of  what  he  had  done  for 
them,  v.  4.  He  had  righted  them,  and  avenged 
them  upon  their  persecutors  and  oppressors;  “  Yc 
have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egaptians,  how  ma¬ 
ny  lives  were  sacrificed  to  Israel’s  honour  and  inter¬ 
ests:”  he  had  given  them  unparalleled  instances  of 
his  favour  to  them,  and  his  care  of  them ;  I  bare  you 
on  eagles ’  wings,  a  high  expression  of  the  wonderful 
tenderness  God  had  showed  for  them;  it  is  explain¬ 
ed,  Deut.  32.  11,  12.  It  denotes  great  speed;  God 
not  only  came  upon  the  wing  for  their  deliverance, 
(when  the  set  time  was  come,  he  rode  on  a  cherub, 
and  did  fly,)  but  he  hastened  them  out,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  wing;  he  did  it  also  with  great  ease,  with 
'the  strength,  as  well  as  with  the  swiftness,  of  an  ea¬ 
gle.  Thev  that  faint  not,  nor  are  weary,  are  said 
to  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  Isa.  40.  31.  Es¬ 
pecially,  it  denotes  God’s  particular  care  of  them, 
and  affection  to  them.  Even  Egypt,  that  iron  fur¬ 
nace,  was  the  nest  in  which  these  young  ones  were 
hatched,  where  they  were  first  formed  as  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  a  nation;  when,  by  the  increase  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  they  grew  to  some  maturity,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  out  of  that  nest.  Other  birds  carry  their  young 
in  their  talons,  but  the  eagle  (they  say)  upon  her 
wings,  so  that  even  those  archers  who  shoot  flying 
cannot  hurt  the  young  ones,  unless  they  first  shoot 
through  the  old  one.  Thus,  in  the  Red-sea,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  token  of  God’s  presence, 
interposed  itself  between  the  Israelites  and  their  pur¬ 
suers;  (lines  of  defence  which  could  not  be  forced, 
a  wall  which  could  not  be  penetrated;)  yet  this  was 
not  all;  their  way,  so  paved,  so  guarded,  was  glori¬ 
ous,  but  their  end  much  more  so;  I  brought  you  un¬ 
to  myself.  They  were  brought  not  only  into  a  state 
of  liberty  and  honour,  but  into  covenant  and  com- 
mnnion  with  God.  This,  this  was  the  glory  of 
their  deliverance,  as  it  is  of  our’s  by  Christ,  that  he 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us 
to  Clod.  This  God  aims  at  in  all  the  gracious  me¬ 
thods  of  his  providence  and  grace,  to  bring  us  back 
to  himself,  from  whom  we  have  revolted,  and  to 


bring  us  norne  to  himself,  in  whom  alone  we  can  be 
happy.  He  appeals  to  themselves,  and  their  own 
observation  and  experience,  for  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  insisted  on;  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did ;  so  that  they 
could  not  disbelieve  God,  unless  they  would  first  dis¬ 
believe  their  own  eyes.  They  saw  how  all  that  was 
done  was  purely  the  Lord’s  doing.  It  was  not  they 
that  reached  toward  God,  but  it  was  he  that  brought 
them  to  himself.  Some  have  well  observed,  that 
the  Olcl-Testament  church  is  said  to  be.  borne  upon 
eagles’  wings,  denoting  the  power  of  that  dispensa 
tion  which  was  carried  on  with  a  high  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm;  but  the  JYew-Testamcnt  church  is 
said  to  be  gathered  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  a  hen  ga¬ 
thers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  (Matth.  23.  37.) 
denoting  the  grace  and  compassion  of  that  dispensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  admirable  condescension  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Redeemer. 

(2.)  He  tells  them  plainly  what  he  expected  and 
required  from  them;  in  one  word,  obedience,  (v.  5.) 
that  they  should  obey  his  voice  indeed,  and  keep  his 
covenant.  Being  thus  saved  by  him,  that  which  he 
insisted  upon,  was,  that  they  should  be  ruled  by  him. 
'Flic  reasonableness  of  this  demand  is,  long  after, 
pleaded  with  them,  that  in  the  day  he  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  this  was  the  condition  ot 
the  covenant,  Obey  my  voice;  (Jer.  7.  23.)  and  this 
he  is  said  to  protest  earnestly  to  them,  Jer.  11.  4,  7. 
Only  obey  indeed,  not  in  profession  and  promise  on¬ 
ly,  not  in  pretence,  but  in  sincerity.  God  had  show¬ 
ed  them  real  favours,  and  therefore  required  real 
obedience. 

(3.)  He  assures  them  of  the  honour  he  woidd  put 
upon  them,  and  the  kindness  he  would  show  them, 
incase  they  did  thus  keep  his  covenant;  (y.  5,  6.) 
Then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  me.  lie  does 
not  specify  any  one  particular  favour,  as  giving  them 
the  land  of  Canaan,  or  the  like,  but  expresses  it  in 
that  which  was  inclusive  of  all  happiness,  that  he 
would  be  to  them  a  God  in  covenant,  that  they 
should  be  to  him  a  people.  [*1  God  here  asserts 
his  sovereignty  over,  and  propriety  in,  the  whole 
visible  creation;  All  the  earth  is  mine.  Therefore 
he  needed  them  not;  He,  that  had  so  vast  a  domin¬ 
ion,  was  great  enough,  and  happy  enough,  without 
concerning  himself  for  so  small  a  demesne  as  Israel 
was.  All  nations  on  the  earth  being  his,  he  might 
choose  which  he  pleased  for  his  peculiar,  and  act  in 
a  way  of  sovereignty.  [2.j  He  appropriates  Israel 
to  himself.  First,  As  a  people  dear  unto  him,  Yon 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure;  not  that  God  was  enrich¬ 
ed  by  them,  as  a  man  is  by  his  treasure,  but  he  was 
pleased  to  value  and  esteem  them  as  a  man  does  his 
treasure,  they  were  precious  in  his  sight  and  honour¬ 
able;  (Isa.  43.  4.)  ho  set  his  love  upon  them;  (Deut. 
7.  7.)  took  them  under  his  special  care  and  protec¬ 
tion,  as  a  treasure  that  is  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
He  looked  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  but  as  trash 
and  lumber  in  comparison  with  them.  By  giving 
them  divine  revelation,  instituted  ordinances,  and 
promises  inclusive  of  eternal  life,  by  sending  his 
prophets  among  them,  and  pouring  out  his  Spirit 
upon  them,  he  distinguished  them  from,  and  digni¬ 
fied  them  above,  all  people.  And  this  honour  have 
all  the  saints,  they  are  unto  God  a  peculiar  people, 
(Tit.  2.  14.)  his  when  he  makes  up  his  jewels.  Se¬ 
condly,  As  a  people  devoted  to  him,  and  to  his  hon¬ 
our  and  service,  (y.  6.  ),*i  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy 
nation.  All  the  Israelites,  if  compared  with  Other 
people,  were  priests  unto  God,  so  near  were  they 
to  him,  (Vs.  148.  14. )  so  much  employed  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  service,  and  such  intimate  communion  they 
had  with  him.  When  they  were  first  made  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  that  they  might  sacrifice  to  the  lord  their 
God  as  priests;  they  were  under  God’s  immediate  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  tendency  of  the  laws  given  them 
was  to  distinguish  them  from  others,  and  engage 
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them  tor  God  as  a  holy  u  ation.  I'lius  all  believers 
.m-.  through  Clmst,  made  to  our  God  kings  and 
priests.  y  Ucv  1.  (-.  'I  a  chosen  grncnition,  a  royal 
fries!  »  ■  1  lYl.  '  " 

111  Israel's  acceptance  of  tli'n  charter,  Mid  con 
scut  to  thf  conditions  i't  it.  t.  Muses  t.iithhlllv  do 
hi  orod  l links  message  tu  them;  (v.  ■’•)  lu"  laid  be 
f,  ..  .  (hose  words;  lie  nut  only  explain 

i  ll  tn  theiu  wluit  1 5 ml  had  pun  hurtOii  charge,  but 
lie  put  it  tu  their  choice, ‘whether  they  would  nc 
i  opt  these  promises  upon  these  terms,  nr  no.  Ills 
l.n  my-,  it  th  their  t.ii  es,  bespeaks  his  lay  my-,  it  tn  then 
consciences.  ■.!,  1'hey  readily  agreed  tn  the  eo 
\en.int  pn'puseil.  They  would  oblige  themselves  tn 
obey  the  voire  nt  (Iml,  unit  t.iue  it  .is  a  great  layout- 
tn  he  made  a  kingdom  nt  priests  tn  him.  I  hey 
answereil  together  as  one  man,  nomine  conlradicente 
— without  a  disse ufieut  ri'.vr,  (<-,  .*>.•)  .  III  that  the 
Lord  hath  sfoken  -we  mil  ,/o.  Thus  they  strike  the 
bargain,  accepting  the  1  .mil  tn  he  tu  them  a  Toil, 
.uni  go  mg  up  theuiseh  es  to  he  in  him  a  people.  I  Mi 
that  there  hail  been  sin  h  a  heart  in  them!  3.  Mo 
ses.  as  a  mediator,  returned  the  words  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  dud,  I'.  }i.  Thus  t  heist,  t he  mediator  be 
tween  us  and  dod,  as  a  I’rnphet.  reveals  Cud’s 
will  tn  us.  lus  precepts  and  promises,  and  then, 
as  a  1'riest,  olVers  up  tn  Cod  our  spiritual  sa- 
cri tires,  not  only  nt  jmtyer  and  praise,  hut  nt 
devout  ailed  ions,  and  pious  resolutions,  the  work 
„f  his  own  Spirit  in  us.  Thus  he  is  flint  blessed 
/Jam  Man  '.oho  lays  his  hand  n/ion  us  both. 

I).  V i u l  t lu'  1  <oui>  siiitl.unto  Monos,  Lo, 
I  point'  unto  tins'  t"  n  t hu’U  olotul,  that  tin' 

sptnik  \\  tilt  iIh-o, 
Viul  Most's  told 


a 

people  nm\  lu'ar  u  la'll  I 
ami  belie\  r  tln't*  lor  e\  nr. 
(lit'  words  ot  lliu  people 
1  o.  And  Hit'  I  anil'  said 
unto  tlu-  pt'opl 
ami  to  morrow 


unto  (lit'  1  jO uu. 
unto  Most's,  (>o 
and  sanctity  them  to  day 
and  let  them  wash  their 


plot  lies,  1  1.  And  he  ready  against  the  third 
Jay  :  for  the  third  day  (lit-  Loan  will  come 
down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon 
mount  Sami.  t  *.  Vnd  thou  shall  set  hounds 
unto  the  people  round  about,  saying,  Take 
heed  to  yourselves  that  ye  go  not  up  into 
the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  ot  it  :  who¬ 
soever  toiieheth  the  mount  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death:  Id.  There  shall  not  a  hand 
touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  ho  sUmed,  or 
shot  through  ;  whether  it  he  beast  or  man,  it 
shall  not  liver  when  the  trumpet  sopndelh 
long,  they  shall  come  up  to  the  mount.  I  I. 
And  M  oses  wen!  down  trom  the  mount  uu 
to  the  pt'ople,  and  sanctified  the  people; 
and  they  washed  their  clothes.  I  !>■  And 
he  said  unto  the  people,  l>e  ready  against 
die  third  day  :  come  not  at  your  wives. 

Here, 

1  Cud  signifies  tn  Moses  his  purpose  ol  coming 
down  upon  mount  Sinai,  in  some  visible  appearance 
0|  |,is  glow  in  </  thick  cloud ;  (A.  9.)  for  lie  said  that 
he  would  dwell  In  the  thick  thick  ness,  (2  Citron.  (>. 

I . )  and  he  made  it  his  pavilion,  fl'a.  18.  11.)  hold- 
hack  the  face  of  his  throne,  then  when  he  set  it 
upon  mount  Sinai,' and  spreading  a  cloud  u/ion  it. 
Job  '0  'I  This  thick  cloud  Wiis  to  prohibit  curious 
iituulrlex  into  things  secret,  and  to  command  nil  aw  - 
tui  adoration  of  that  which  was  revealed.  Cod 
would  come  down  in  the  sight  of  till  the  feofile;  Cv. 
U.)  though  they  should  see  no  manner  ot  .simili¬ 


tude,  \  et  they  should  see  so  much  as  would  convince 
them  that  Cod  was  among  them  of  a  truth.  And  so 
high  was  the  top  of  mount  Sinai,  that  it  is  supposed 
that  not  only  the  camp  of  Israel,  but  even  the  coun¬ 
tries  about,  might  discern  some  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glory  upon  it,  which  would  strike  terror 
upon  them.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  particularly 
intended  to  put  an  honour  upon  Moses, (v.  9.)  that 
|  thru  mui/  hear  when  J  sftrttk  with  thee,  and  believe 
thee  for  ever  Thus  the  correspondence  was  to  be 
first  settled  h\  a  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine 
glory  ,  which  was  afterward  to  be  carried  on  more 
silently  hi  the  ministry  of  Moses.  In  like  manner, 
the  lloli  Chest  descended  visibly  upon  Christ  at 
his  baptism,  and  till  that  were  present  heard  Cod 
speak  to  him,  (Matth.  3.  17.)  that  afterward,  with¬ 
out  t l»e  repetition  of  such  visible  tokens,  they  might 
believe  him.  So  likewise  the  Spirit  descended  in 
cloven  tongues  upon  the  apostles,  (Acts,  2.  3. )  that 
they  might  be  believed.  Observe,  \\  hen  the  peo¬ 
ple  bail  declared  themselves  willing  to  obey  the  voice 
of  Coil,  then  Cod  promised  they  should  hear  his 
voice;  for  if  any  man  be  resolved  to  do  his  will ,  he 
shall  know  it,  John  7.  17. 

11.  lie  ordered  Moses  to  make  preparation  for 
this  great  solemnity,  giving  him  two  days’ time  for  it 

1.  lit-  must  sanctify  the  firohle,  (x>.  10. )  as  Job,  be¬ 
fore  this,  sent  and  sanctified  /assorts.  Job,  1.  5.  He 
must  raise  their  expectation  by  giving  tlu-m  notice 
what  Cod  would  do,  and  assist  their  preparation  by 
directing  them  what  they  must  do.  “  Sanctify 
them;"  that  is,  “Call  them  off  from  their  worldly 
business,  and  call  them  to  religious  exercises,  medi¬ 
tation,  and  prayer,  that  they  may  receive  the  law 
from  Cod’s  mouth  with  reverence  and  devotion. 
Let  them  be  ready,"  v.  11.  Note,  When  we  are  to 
attend  upon  Cod  in  solemn  ordinances,  it  concerns 
us  to  sanctity  ourselv  es,  and  to  get  ready  beforehand. 
Wandering-  thoughts  must  he  gathered  in,  impure 
affections  abandoned,  disquieting  passions  suppress¬ 
ed,  nay,  and  all  cares  about  secular  business  tor  the 
Resent  dismissed,  and  laid  by ,  that  our  hearts  may 


,n-  engaged  to  a ff  roach  unto  tiod.^  Two  things 
particularly  were  prescribed  as  signs  and  instances 
of  their  preparation.  (1.)  In  token  of  their  cleans¬ 
ing  of  themselves  from  all  sinful  pollutions,  that  they 
might  be  holy  to  God,  they  must  wash  their  clothes, 
(v.  io.)  and  they  did  so;  (c.  14.)  not  that  Coil  re¬ 
gards  our  clothes;  but,  while  they  wcie  washing 
their  clothes,  he  would  have  them  think  of  washing 
their  souls  by  repentance  from  the  sins  they  had 
contracted  in  Kgypt,  and  since  their  deliverance. 
It  becomes  us  to  appear  in  clean  clothes  when  we 
wait  upon  great  men;  so  clean  hearts  are  required 
in  our  attendance  on  the  great  Cod,  who  sees  them 
as  plainly  ns  men  see  our  clothes.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  our  acceptable  wot  shipping  of 
Cod.  See  I’s.  26,  6.  Isa.  1.  16.  .  1th  Heo.  10.  22. 

(  .'.)  In  token  of  their  devoting  themselves  entirely 
tu  religious  exercises,  upon  this  occasion,  they  must 
abstain  ev  en  from  lawful  enjoyments  during  these 
three  days,  and  not  come  at  their  wives,  v.  IT  See 

1  Cor.  7.  5.  . 

• 2 .  He  must  set  bounds  about  the  mountain,  v.  I  , 
13.  Ib-obably,  he  drew  a  line,  or  ditch,  round  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill,  which  none  were  to  pass,  upon  pain 
of  death.  This  was  to  intimate,  (1.)  1  ha1  humble 
awful  reverence  which  ought  to  possess  the  minds 
of  all  those  that  worship  God.  \\  c  are  mean  crea¬ 
tures  before  a  great  Creator,  vile  sinners  before  a 
holy  righteous  judge;  and  therefore  u  K“H>o  * 
im<(  Hhiime  well  become  us,  Ht .U.  *  ‘ 

(M  The  distance  which  worshippers  wt  1 1.  kept  at, 
under  that  dispensation,  winch  we  ought  to  take  no¬ 
tin' of  that  we  nun  the  more  value  our  privilege 
under  the  gosm-1,  having  boldness  to  enter  mto  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  Heb.  10.  19. 
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3.  He  must  order  the  people  to  attend  upon  the  jj  it  was  that  the  earth  trembled  at  the  presence  of  the 
summons  that  should  be  given;  (i>.  13.)  “  It 'hen  Lord,  and  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams;  (Ps. 

the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  then  let  them  take  |  114.  4,  7.)  that  Sinai  itself,  the  rough  and  rocky, 
their  places  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  so  sitdown  ;  melted  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Judg.  5. 
at  God’s  feet,  ’  as  it  is  explained,  Deut.  33.  3.  Ne-  5.  Now  it  was  that  the  mountains  saw  him,  and 


ver  was  so  great  a  congregation  called  together,  and 
preached  to,  at  once,  as  this  was  here.  No  one 
man’s  voice  could  have  reached  so  many,  but  the 
voice  of  God  did. 

16.  Audit  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
in  the  morning,  that  there  were  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount, 
and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  teas  in  the 
camp  trembled.  17.  And  Moses  brought 
forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with 
God  ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of 
the  mount.  IS.  And  mount  Sinai  was  al- 


trembled,  (Hab.  3.  10.)  and  were  witnesses  against 
a  hard-hearted  unmoved  people,  whom  nothing 
would  influen^. 

III.  The  rongregatior^  was  called  together  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  exceeding  loud,  (->.  16. j 
and  waxing  louder  and  louder,  v.  19.  This  was 
done  by  the  ministry  of  the  angels,  and  we  read  cf 
trumpets  sounded  by  angels,  Rev.  8.  6.  It  was  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  tha}  made  all  thte  people  trem¬ 
ble,  as  those  who  knew7  their  own  guilt,  and  that 
they  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  sound  of  this 
trumpet  should  have  been  to  them  the  alarm  of 
•war. 

IV.  Moses  brought  the  hearers  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  r.  17.  He  that  had  led  them  out  of  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  now  led  them  to  receive  the  law 


* — . . .  ,  x  -  r  uunuage  oi  rsgypr,  now  tea  tnem  to  receive  tne  lav 

together  OI1  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  de-  from  God’s  mouth.  Public  persons  are  then  pub- 
scended  upon  it  in  fire ;  and  the  smoke  lio  blessings,  when  they  lav  out  themselves  in  their 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace, j  P^s  to  promote  the  public  worship  of  Gcd.  Mo- 

and  t lie  \\  hole  mount  Cjliaked  greatly.  1  9.  was  as  truly  great,  as  Mosesatthe  head  of  an  army 
And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  hi  the  field. 

long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Aloses  .  V-  The  introductions  to  the  service  were  thun- 

j  _ _ j  L •  i  •  tiers  and  lightnings,  v.  16.  4  hese  were  designed 

t*P‘.  ’ 1  ,  Gt  d  ans\\  eitd  hum  b}  a  \  Oice.  to  strike  an  awe  upon  the  people,  and  to  raise  and 

-  A  And  the  EoRD  came  down  upon  mount  engage  their  attention.  Were  they  asleep?  The 
Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount ;  and  the  thunders  would  w  aken  them.  Were  they  looking 
T  "  ’  m  *  ■  ~  -  another  way?  The  lightnings  wculd  engage  them 

to  turn  their  faces  toward  him  that  spake  to  them. 


Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  ancther  waI 


mount ;  and  Moses  went  up.  21.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge 
the  people,  lest  they  break  through  unto  the 
Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish. 

-  And  let  the  priests  also,  which  come  near 
to  the  Lord,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  thg|| 
Lord  break  forth  upon  them.  23.  ArltU 
Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  The  people  can 


Thunder  and  lightning  have  natural  causes,  but  the 
;  scripture  directs  us  in  a  particular  manner  to  take 
notice  of  the  power  of  God,  and  his  terror,  in  them. 
Thunder  is  the  \  oice  of  God,  and  lightning  the  fire 
of  God,  proper  to  engage  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  those  senses  by  which  we  receive  so  much 
of  our  information. 

\  I.  Moses  is  God’s  minister,  who  is  spoken  to, 
to  command  silence,  and  keep  the  congregation  in 
order;  (v.  19.)  Moses  spake.  Some  think  that  it 


,  rT  I I  ~***w.,  oy*L*  *c.  uuuiv.  Uilllirv  uirtL  lk 

not  come  up  to  mount  Sinai :  lor  tnou  charg-  j  was  now  that  he  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake ; 
edst  us,  sating.  Set  bounds  about  the  mount  (^eb-  12-  21.)  but  God  stilled  his  fear  by  hisdis- 
■inrl  sanrtifv  it  o  t  \  „ a  t  -j  j  tmguishmg  favour  to  him,  in  calling  him  up  to  the 

and  sanctity  it.  24.  And  the  Lord  said  top  of  the  mount,  (v.  20.)  by  which  also  he  tried 

unto  lumr  Away,  get  thee  clown  ;  and  thou  !  his  faith  and  courage.  No  sooner  was  Mcses  got 
shah  come  up,  thou,  and  Aaron  with  thee  •  ,  UP  a  little  way  toward  the  top  cf  the  mount,  than 

but  let  not  the  priests  and  the  people  break  ;  lie  Ts  am™asain  t0  k5?P  Pe(;Ple  from 
i  .  1  ,  ^  i  :  breaking  through  to  gaze,  v-  2L  Even  the  Dnests 

till ougll  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord,  lest  he  or  princes,  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers, 

IllTn  k  Inrtil  linnn  tl  mm  f)  X  W  r\  \  O'  n  n  ♦  VI'  L  n  rvffi  mot  frm  th  oL>  4’.,  —  !  1 1  „  _ J 


break  forth  upon  them.  25.  So  Aloses  went 
down  unto  the  people,  and  spake  unto  them. 

Now,  at  length,  is  come  that  memorable  day, 
that  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  that  day  of  judgment, 
in  which  Israel  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
speaking  to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and 
lived,  Deut.  4.  S3.  Ne\  er  was  there  such  a  ser- 
mon  preached,  before  or  since,  as  this  which  was 
here  preached  to  the  church  in  the  wilderness.  For, 

I.  Phe  Preacher  was  God  himself;  (v.  18.)  The 
Lord  descended  in  fre,  and,  (v.  20. )  The  Lord 
came  down  upon  mount  Sinai.  The  Shechinah, 
or  Glory  of  the  Lord,  appeared  in  the  sight  tf 
all  the  people;  he  shined  forth  from  mount  Pa- 
ran,  with  ten  thousands  of  "his  saints,  (Deut.  33.  2.) 
that  is,  attended,  as  the  Divine  Majesty  always  is, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  holy  angels,  w  ho  were  both 
to  grace  the  solemnity,  and  to  assist  it.  Hence  the 
law  is  Wdto  be  given  by  the  disposition  of  angels, 

II.  The  pulpit  (or  throne  rather)  was  mount  Si- 
nan  hung  with  a  thick  cloud,  (v.  16.)  covered  with 
sm^le,  (x\  is.)  and  made  to  quake  greatly.  Now 


who  officiated  for  their  respective  families,  and 
therefore  are  said  to  come  near  to  the  Lord  at  othei 
times,  must  now  keep  their  distance,  and  cciMuct 
themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  Moses 
pleads  that  they  needed  not  to  have  any  further 
orders  given  them,  effectual  care  was  taken  already 
to  prevent  any  intrusions,  v.  23.  But  God,  who  knew 
their  wilful  ness  and  presumption,  and  what  was 
now  in  the  hearts  of  seme  of  them,  hastens  him 
down  with  this  in  charge,  that  neither  the  priests 
nor  the  people  should  offer  to  force  the  lines  which 
were  set,  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord,  but  Mcses  and 
Aaron  only,  the  men  whom  God  delighted  to  ho¬ 
nour.  Observe,  1.  What  it  was  that  God  forbade 
them — breaking  through  to  gaze;  enough  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  awaken  their  consciences,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  gratify  their  vain  curiosity.  They 
might  see,  but  not  gaze.  Some  of  them,  probably, 
were  desirous  to  see  some  similitude,  that  they 
might  know  how  to  make  an  image  of  God,  which 
he  took  care  to  prevent,  for  thev  saw  no  manner  of 
similitude,  Deut.  4.  15.  Note,  In  divine  things,  we 
must  not  covet  to  know  more  than  God  would  have 
us  know;  and  he  has  allowed  us  as  much  as  is  goed 
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for  us.  A  desire  of  forbidden  knowledge  was  the 
ruin  (four  lirst  parents.  Those  that  would  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  and  intrude  into  those  things 
which  they  have  not  seen,  need  this  admonition, 
that  they  break  not  through  to  gaze.  2.  Under 
what  penalty  it  was  forbidden,  /.eat  the  Lord  break 
forth  upon  them,  (v.  22”  24.)  and  many  of  them 
perish.  Note,  (1. )  The  restraints  and  warnings  of 
the  di\  ine  law  are  all  intended  for  our  good,  and  to 
keep  us  out  of  that  danger  which  otherwise  we 
should,  by  our  own  folly,  run  ourselves  into.  (2.) 
It  is  at  our  peril,  if  wc  break  the  bounds  that  God 
has  set  us,  and  intrude  upon  that  which  he  has  not 
allowed  us;  the  Bethshemites  and  Uzzah  paid  dear 
for  their  presumption.  And  even  when  we  are  call* 
ed  to  approach  God,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  ■ 
in  heaven,  and  we  upon  earth,  and  therefore  it  be¬ 
hoves  us  to  exercise  reverence  and  godly  fear. 


CHAP.  XX. 

All  thing's  being  prepared  for  the  solemn  promulgation  of 
the  divine  law,  tve  have,  in  this  chapter,  I.  The  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  us  God  himself  spake  them  upon  mount 
Sinai;  (v.  1  .  .  17.)  as  rcmurkablc  u  portion  of  scripture 
us  any  in  the  Old  Testament.  11.  The  impressions  made 
upon  the  people  thereby,  v.  19.  .21.  III.  Some  particu¬ 
lar  instructions,  which  God  guve  privately  to  Moses,  to 
be  by  him  communicated  to  the  people,  relating  to  his 
worship,  v.  22  .  .  26. 

VND  God  spake  all  these  words,  say¬ 
ing,  2.  1  am  die  Loan  thy  God, 
which  have  brought  thee  out  ot  the  land  ol 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  3. 
Tlum  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 
4.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  gra¬ 
ven  image,  or  the  likeness  <>J  any  l/ting  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that /.s  in  the  earth  be¬ 
neath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth:  5.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thy¬ 
self  to  them,  nor  serve  them:  for  I  the 
Loud  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children- 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  me ;  G.  And  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep 
my  commandments.  7.  'I  hou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain  ;  for  the  Loro  will  not  hold  him  guilt¬ 
less  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  8.  lie- 
member  tin1  sabbath-day,  t<>  keep  it  holy. 
9.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work  :  10.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the 

•sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy 
maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stran¬ 
ger  that  is  within  thy  gates  :  11.  For  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it. 

Here  in, 

1  The  preface  of  the  law-writer,  Moses;  (v.  1.) 
God  spake  all  these  words.  The  law  of  the  ten 
commandments  is,  1.  A  law  of  God’s  making. 
They  are  enjoined  by  the  infinite  eternal  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  earth.  And  where  the  word  of  the 


King  of  kings  is,  surely  there  is  power.  2.  It  is  a 
law  of  his  own  speaking.  God  lias  many  ways  of 
speaking  to  the  children  of  men;  (Job  33.  14.) 
once,  yea  twice,  by  his  Spirit,  by  conscience,  by 
providences,  by  his  voice;  all  which  we  ought 
carefully  to  attend  to;  but  he  never  spake,  at  any 
time,  upon  any  occasion,  so  as  he  spake  the  ten 
commandments,  which  therefore  we  ought  to  heai 
with  the  more  earnest  heed.  It  was  not  only  spoken 
audibly,  (so  he  owned  the  Redeemer  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  Matth.  3.  17.)  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  dreadful  pomp.  This  law  God  had  given  to  man 
before;  (it  was  written  in  ids  heart  by  nature;)but 
sin  had  so  defaced  that  writing,  that  it  was  neces- 
sarv,  in  this  manner,  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  it. 

II.  The  preface  of  the  Law-Maker;  (v.  2.)  lam 
the  Lord  thy  God.  Herein,  1.  God  asserts  his  own 
authority  to  enact  this  law  in  general;  “1  am  the 
Lord,  who  command  thee  all  that  follows.  ”  2.  He 

proposes  himself  as  the  sole  Object  of  that  religious 
worship  which  is  enjoined  in  thSfcur  first  of  the  com¬ 
mandments.  They  are  here  bound  to  obedience  by  a 
threefold  cord,  which,  one  would  think,  could  not 
easily  be  broken.  (1.)  Because  Grd  is  the  Lord — 
Jehovah,  self-existent,  independent,  eternal,  and 
the  Fountain  of  all  being  and  power;  therefore  he 
has  an  incontestable  right  to  command  us.  He 
that  gives  being,  may  give  law ;  and  therefore  he  is 
able  to  bear  us  out  in  our  obedience,  to  reward  it, 
and  to  punish  our  disobedience.  (2.)  He  was  their 
God,  a  God  in  covenant  with  them,  their  God  by 
their  own  consent;  and  if  they  would  not  keep  his 
commandments,  who  would?  He  had  laid  himself 
under  obligations  to  them  by  promise,  and  therefore 
might  justly  lav  his  obligations  on  them  by  precept. 
Though  that  covenant  of  peculiarity  is  now  no 
more,  yet  there  is  another,  by  virtue  of  which  all 
that  are  baptized  are  taken  into  relation  to  him  as 
their  God,  and  are  therefore  unjust,  unfaithful,  and 
very  unkind,  if  thev  obey  him  not.  (3.)  He  had 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  therefore 
they  were  bound  in  gratitude  to  obey  him,  because 
he  had  done  them  so  great  a  kindness,  had  brought 
them  out  of  a  grievous  slavery  into  a  glorious  liber¬ 
ty ;  they  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
great  things  God  had  done,  in  order  to  their  deli¬ 
verance,  and  could  not  but  have  observed  that  every 
circumstance  of  it  heightened  their  obligation;  they 
were  now  enjoying  the  blessed  fruits  of  their  deliv¬ 
erance,  and  in  expectation  of  a  speedy  settlement 
in  Canaan;  and  could  thev  think  any  thing  too 
much  to  do  for  Him  that  had  done  so  much  for 
them?  Nay,  by  redeeming  them,  he  acquired  a 
further  right  to  rule  them;  they  owed  their  service 
to  him  to  whom  they  owed  their  freedom,  and 
whose  they  were  by  purchase.  And  thus,  Christ, 
having  rescued  us  out  of  the  bondage  of  sin,  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  best  service  we  can  do  him,  Luke  1. 
74.  Having  loosed  our  bonds,  he  has  bound  us  to 
obey  him,  Ps.  116.  16. 

111.  'Phe  law  itself.  The  four  first  ol  the  ten 
commandments,  which  concern  our  duty  to  God, 
(commonly  called  the  first  table )  wc  have  in  these 
verses.  It  was  fit  that  those  should  be  put  first, 
because  man  had  a  Maker  to  love,  before  ne  had  a 
neighbour  to  love;  and  justice  and  charity  are  then 
only  acceptable  acts  of  obedience  to  God,  when  they 
How  from  the  principles  ol  piety.  It  cannot  be  ex 
pcc.ted  that  he  should  be  true  to  his  brother,  who 

is  false  to  his  God.  ,  .  .  . 

Now  our  duty  to  God  is,  in  one  word,  to  worship 
him,  that  is,  to  give  to  him  the  glory  due  to  his 
name,  the  inward  worship  of  out  affections,  the 
outward  worship  of  solemn  address  and  attendance. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
everlasting  gospel,  (Rev.  14.  7.)  II  ors/np  Gorf. 

1  The  first  commandment  concerns  the  Ubjec 
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f  out  worship,  Jehovah,  and  him  only;  (x>.  3.) 
’Vh  .iL  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  The 
Egyptians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  had 
many  gods,  the  creatures  ot  their  own  fancy,  strange 
gods,  new  gods;  this  law  was  prefixed,  because  of 
that  transgression,  and  Jehovah  being  the  God  of 
Israel,  they  must  entirely  cleave  to  him,  and  not  be 
for  any  other,  either  of  their  own  invention,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  from  their  neighbours.  This  was  the  sin 
they  were  most  in  danger  of,  now  that  the  world 
was  so  overspread  with  Polytheism,  which  yet 
could  not  be  rooted  out  effectually,  but  by  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ.  The  sin  against  this  commandment, 
which  we  are  most  in  danger  of,  is,  giving  the  glo- 
ry  and  honour  to  any  creature,  which  are  due  to 
God  only.  Pride  makes  a  god  of  self,  covetousness 
makes  a  god  of  money,  sensuality  makes  a  god 
of  the  belly;  whatever  is  esteemed  and  loved, 
feared  or  served,  delighted  in,  or  depended  on, 
more  than  God,  that  (whatever  it  is)  we  do  in 
effect  make  a  god®bf.  This  prohibition  includes 
a  precept  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
law,  that  we  take  the  Lord  for  our  God,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  is  God,  accept  him  for  our’s, 
adore  him  with  admiration  and  humble  reverence, 
and  set  our  affections  entirely  upon  him.  There  is 
a  reason  intimated  in  the  last  words,  before  me;  it 
intimates,  (1.)  That  we  cannot  have  any  other  god, 
but  he  will  certainly  know  it.  There  is  none  be¬ 
side  him,  but  what  is  before  him.  Idolaters  covet 
secrecy;  but  shall  not  God  search  this  out?  (2.) 
That  it  is  very  provoking  to  him;  it  is  a  sin  that 
dares  him  to  his  face,  which  he  cannot,  which  he 
will  not,  overlook,  or  connive  at.  See  Ps.  44.  20.  21. 

2.  The  second  commandment  concerns  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  worship,  or  the  way  in  which  God  will  be 
worshipped,  which  it  is  fit  that  lie  himself  should 
have  the  appointing  of.  Here  is, 

(1.)  The  prohibition;  we  are  here  forbidden  to 
worship  even  the  true  God  by  images,  v.  4,  5.  [1.] 
The  Jews  (at  least  after  the  captivity)  thought 
themselves  forbidden  by  this  commandment  to 
make  anv  image  or  picture  whatsoever.  Hence 
the  very  images  which  the  Roman  armies  had  in 
their  ensigns  are  called  an  abomination  to  them, 
(Mattli.  24.  15.)  especially  when  they  were  set  up 
in  the  holy  {xlace.  It  is  certain  that  it  forbids  mak¬ 
ing  any  image  of  God,  (for  to  whom  can  we  liken 
him?  Isa.  40.  18,  25. )  or  the  image  of  any  creature, 
for  a  religious  use;  it  is  called  the  changing  of  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  (Rom.  1.  25.)  for  an  image 
is  a  teacher  of  lies;  it  insinuates  to  us  that  God  has  a 
body,  whereas  he  is  an  infinite  Spirit,  Hab.  2.  18. 
It  also  forbids  us  to  make  images  of  God  in  our  fan¬ 
cies,  as  if  he  were  a  man  as  we  are.  Our  religious 
worship  must  be  governed  by  the  power  of  faith,  not 
by  the  power  of  imagination.  They  must  not  make 
such  images  or  pictures  as  the  heathen  worshipped, 
lest  they  also  should  be  tempted  to  worship  them. 
Those  who  would  be  kept  from  sin,  must  keep 
themselves  from  the  occasions  of  it.  [2.]  They 
must  not  bow  down  to  them  occasionally,  that  is, 
show  any  sign  of  respect  or  honour  to  them,  much 
less  serve  them  constantly,  by  sacrifice  or  incense, 
or  any  other  act  of  religious  worship.  When  they 
paid  their  devotion  to  the  true  God,  they  must  not 
have  any  image  before  them,  for  the  directing,  ex¬ 
citing,  or  assisting,  of  their  devotion.  Though  the 
worship  was  designed  to  terminate  in  God,  it  would 
not  please  him  if  it  came  to  him  through  an  image. 
The  best  and  most  ancient  lawgivers  among  the 
heathen  forbade  the  setting  up  of  images  in  their 
temples:  it  was  forbidden  in  Rome  by  Numa,  a  pa¬ 
gan  prince;  yet  commanded  in  Rome  by  the  Pope, 
a  Christian  bishop,  but,  in  this,  antichristian.  The 
use  of  images  in  the  church  of  Rome,  at  this  day,  is 
so  plainly  contrary  to  the  letter  of  this  command, 


and  so  impossible  to  be  reconciled  to  t,  that,  m  all 
their  catechisms  and  books  of  devotion  which  they 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  tliev  leave  out  this 
commandment,  joining  the  reason  of  it  to  the  first; 
and  so  the  third  commandment  they  called  the 
second,  the  fourth  the  third,  8tc. ;  only,  to  make  up 
the  number  ten,  they  divide  the  tenth  into  two. 
Thus  have  they  committed  two  great  evils,  in  which 
they  persist,  and  from  which  they  hate  to  be  re¬ 
formed:  they  take  away  from  God’s  word,  and  add 
to  his  worship, 

(2. )  The'reasons  to  enforce  this  prohibition,  (v. 

5,  6.)  which  are,  [1.]  God’s  jealousy  in  the  matters 
of  his  worship,  “  I  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  thy  God , 
am  a  jealous  God,  especially  in  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture.”  It  intimates  the  care  he  has  of  his  own  in¬ 
stitutions,  his  hatred  of  idolatry  and  all  false  wor¬ 
ship,  his  displeasure  against  idolaters,  and  that  he 
resents  every  thing  in  his  worship  that  looks  like,  or 
leads  to,  idolatry.  Jealousy  is  quick-sighted.  Idol¬ 
atry  being  spiritual  adultery,  as  it  is  very  often  re¬ 
presented  in  scripture,  the  displeasure  of  God 
against  it  is  fitly  called  jealousy.  If  God  is  jealous 
herein,  we  should  be  so,  afraid'  of  offering  any  wor¬ 
ship  to  God  otherwise  than  as  he  has  appointed  in 
his  word.  [2.]  The  punishment  of  idolaters.  God 
looks  upon  them  as  haters  of  him,  though  they  per¬ 
haps  pretend  love  to  him ;  he  will  visit  their  iniquity, 
that  is,  he  will  very  severely  punish  it,  not  only  as  a 
breach  of  his  law,  but  as  an  affront  to  his  majesty,  a 
violation  of  the  covenant,  and  a  blow  at  the  root  of 
all  religion.  He  will  visit  it  upon  the  children,  that 
is,  this  being  a  sin  for  which  churches  shall  be  un¬ 
churched,  and  a  bill  of  divorce  given  them,  together 
with  the  parents,  the  children  also  shall  be  cast  out 
of  covenant  and  communion,  as  with  the  parents  the 
children  were  at  first  taken  in.  Or,  he  will  bring 
•such  judgments  upon  a  people  as  shall  be  the  total 
ruin  of  families.  If  idolaters  live  to  be  old,  so  as  to  - 
see  their  children  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
it  shall  be  the  vexation  of  their  eyes,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  of  their  hearts,  to  see  them’ fall  by  the  sword, 
carried  captives,  and  enslaved.  Nor  is  it  am  un¬ 
righteous  thing  with  God,  (if  the  parents  died  in 
their  iniquity,  and  the  children  tread  in  their  steps, 
and  keep  up  false  worships,  because  they  received 
them  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,)  when  the 
measure  is  full,  and  God  comes  by  his  judgments  to 
reckon  with  them,  to  bring  into  the  account  the 
idolatries  their  fathers  wrere  guilty  of.  Though  he 
bear  long  with  an  idolatrous  people,  he  will  not  bear 
always,  but  by  the  fourth  generation,  at  furthest, 
he  will  begin  to  visit.  Children  are  dear  to  their 
parents;  therefore,  to  deter  men  from  idolatry,  and 
to  show  how  much  God  is  displeased  with  it,  not  only 
a  brand  of  infamy  is  by  it  entailed  upon  families, 
but  the  judgments  of  God  may  for  it  be  executed 
upon  the  poor  children,  when  the  parents  are  dead 
and  gone.  [3.]  The  favour  God  would  show  to  his 
faithful  worshippers.  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands 
of  persons,  thousands  of  generations  of  them  that 
love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments.  This  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  second  commandment,  though,  in 
the  letter  of  it,  it  is  only  a  prohibition  of  false  wor¬ 
ships,  yet  includes  a  precept  of  worshipping  God  in 
all  those  ordinances  which  he  has  instituted.  As  the 
first  commandment  requires  the  inward  worship  of 
love,  desire,  joy,  hope,  and  admiration,  so  the  second 
requires  the  outward  worship  of  praver  and  praise, 
and  solemn  attendance  on  God’s  word.  Note,  First, 
Those  that  truly  love  God  will  make  it  their  con¬ 
stant  care  and  endeavour  to  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  his  worship. 
Those  that  love  God,  and  keep  those  command¬ 
ments,  shall  receive  grace  to  keep  his  other  com¬ 
mandments.  Gospel-worship  will  have  a  good  in¬ 
fluence  upon  all  manner  of  gospel-obedience.  Sc 
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( ondly,  God  has  mercy  in  store  for  such;  even  they 
need  mercy,  and  cannot  plead  merit;  and  mercy 
they  shall  find  with  God;  merciful  protection  in 
their  obedience,  and  a  merciful  recompense  of  it. 
Thirdly,  This  mercy  shall  extend  to  thousands, 
much  further  than  the  wrath  threatened  to  those 
that  hate  him,  for  that  reaches  but  to  the  third  or 
fourth  generation.  The  streams  of  mercy  run  now 
as  full,  as  free,  and  as  fresh,  as  ever. 

3.  The  third  commandment  concerns  the  man¬ 
ner  of  our  worship,  that  it  be  done  with  all  possible 
reverence  and  seriousness,  v.  7. 

We  have  here,  (1.)  A  strict  prohibition;  Thou 
shall  not  take  the  name  &/  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain.  It  is  supposed,  that,  having  taken  Jehovah 
for  their  God,  they  would  make  mention  of  his 
name;  (for  thus  all  people  will  walk  every  one  in  the 
name  of  his  God;)  this  command  gives  a  needful 
caution  not  to  mention  it  in  vain,  and -it  is  still  as 
needful  as  ever.  We  take  God’s  name  in  vain,  [1.] 
By  hypocrisy,  making  a  profession  of  God’s  name, 
and  a  value  for  it,  but  not  living  up  to  that  profes¬ 
sion.  They  that  name  the  name  of  Christ,  but  do 
not  depart  from  iniquity,  as  that  name  binds  them 
to  do,  name  it  in  vain,  their  worship  is  vain, 
(Matth.  15.  7..  9.)  their  oblations  vain,  (Isa.  1. 
11,  13.)  their  religion  vain,  Jam.  1.  26.  [2.]  By 

covenant-breaking;  if  we  make  promises  to  God, 
binding  our  souls  with  those  bonds  to  that  which  is 
good,  and  yet  perform  not  to  the  Lord  our  vows,  we 
take  his  name  in  vain,  (Matth.  5.  33.)  it  is  folly,  and 
God  has  no  pleasure  in  fools,  (Eccl.  5.  4.)  nor  will 
he  be  mocked.  Gal.  6.  7.  [3.J  By  rash  swearing, 

mentioning  the  name  of  God,  or  any  of  his  attributes, 
in  the  form  of  an  oath,  without  any  just  occasion  for 
it,  or  due  application  of  mind  to  it,  but  as  a  by- word, 
to  no  purpose  at  all,  or  to  no  good  purpose.  [4.  ] 
By  false  swearing,  which,  some  think,  is  chiefly  in¬ 
tended  in  the  letter  of  the  commandment;  so  it  was 
expounded  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shall  not  for¬ 
swear  thyself,  Matth.  5.  33.  One  part  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  regard  the  Jews  were  taught  to  pay  to  their 
God,  was,  to  swear  by  his  name,  Deut.  10.  20.  But 
they  affronted  him,  instead  of  doing  him  honour,  if 
they  called  him  to  be  Witness  to  a  lie.  [5.  ]  By  using 
the' name  of  God  lightly  and  carelessly,  and  without 
any  regard  to  its  awful  significancy.  The  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  devotion  is  forbidden,  as  well  as 
the  profanation  of  the  forms  of  swearing;  as  also  the 
profanation  of  any  of  those  things  whereby  God 
makes  himself  known,  his  word,  or  any  of  his  in¬ 
stitutions;  when  they  are  either  turned  into  charms 
and  spells,  or  into  jest  and  sport,  the  name  of  God  is 
taken  in  vain. 

(2.)  A  severe  penalty;  The  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless;  magistrates,  who  punish  other  offen¬ 
ces,  may  not  think  themselves  concerned  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  this,  because  it  does  not  immediately  offer 
injury  either  to  private  property  or  the  public  peace; 
but  God,  who  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  will  not  thus 
connive  at  it  The  sinner  may  perhaps  hold  him¬ 
self  guiltless,  and  think  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  and 
that' God  will  never  call  him  to  an  account  for  it;  to 
obviate  which  suggestion,  the  threatening  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed,  God  will  not  hold  him  gtii/tless,  as  he 
hopes  he  will;  but  more  is  implied,  namely,  that 
God  will  himself  be  the  Avenger  of  those  that  take 
his  name  in  vain,  and  they  wilL/ind  it  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

4.  The  fourth  commandment  concerns  the  time 
of  worship;  God  is  to  be  served  and  honoured  daily, 
but  one  dan  in  seven  is  to  be  particularly  dedicated 
to  his  honour,  and  spent  in  his  service. 

Here  is, 

(1.)  The  command  itself;  (y.  8.)  lie  member  the 
sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy;  and  v.  10,  In  it  thou 
shalt  do  no  manner  of  work.  It  is  taken  for  granted 


that  the  sabbath  was  instituted  before ;  we  read  of 
God’s  blessing  and  sanctifying  a  seventh  day  from 
the  beginning,  (Gen.  2.  3.)  so  that  this  was  not  the 
enacting  of  a  new  law,  but  the  reviving  of  an  old 
law.  [1.  ]  They  are  told  what  is  the  day  they  must 
religiously  observe,  a  seventh,  after  six  days’  la¬ 
bour, -whether  this  was  the  seventh  by  computation 
lrom  the  first  seventh,  or  from  the  day  of  their  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Egypt,  or  both,  is  not  certain:  now  the 
precise  day  was  notified  to  them,  {ch.  16.  23.)  and 
from  this  they  were  to  observe  the  seventh.  [2.  ] 
How  it  must  be  observed.  First,  As  a  day  of  rest; 
they  were  to  do  no  manner  of  work  on  this  day,  ii. 
their  callings  or  worldly  business.  Secondly,  As  a 
holy  day,  set  apart  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  God, 
and  to  be  spent  in  holy  exercises.  God,  by  blessing 
it,  had  made  it  holy;  they,  by  solemnly  blessing 
him,  must  keep  it  holy,  and  not  alienate  it  to  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  other  days  was  instituted.  [3.]  Who 
must  observe  it;  Thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daugh¬ 
ter;  the  wife  is  not  mentioned,  because  she  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  with  the  husband,  and  present  with 
him;  and  if  he  sanctify  the  sabbath,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  she  will  join  with  him;  but  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  specified;  children  and  servants  must 
keep  the  sabbath,  according  to  their  age  and  capa¬ 
city:  in  this,  as  in  other  instances  of  religion,  it  is 
expected  that  masters  of  families  should  take  care, 
not  only  to  serve  the  Lord  themselves,  but  that  then 
houses  also  should  serve  him,  at  least,  that  it  may 
not  be  through  their  neglect  if  they  do  not,  Josh.  24. 
15.  Even  the  proselyted  strangers  must  observe  a 
difference  between  this  day  and  other  days,  which, 
if  it  laid  some  restraint  upon  them  then,  yet  proved 
a  happy  indication  of  God’s  gracious  purpose,  in 
process  of  time,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  in  to  the 
church,  that  they  might  share  in  the  benefit  of  sab¬ 
baths.  Compare  Isa.  56.  6,  7.  God  takes  notice 
of  what  we  do  on  sabbath-days,  though  we  should 
be  where  we  are  strangers.  [4.  ]  A  particular  me¬ 
morandum  put  upon  this  duty,  liemember  it.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  sabbath  was  instituted  and  ob¬ 
served  before;  but  in  their  bondage  in  Egypt  they 
had  either  lost  their  computation,  or  were  restrain¬ 
ed  by  their  task-masters,  or,  through  a  great  dege¬ 
neracy  and  indifference  in  religion,  they  had  let  fall 
the  observance  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was  requisite 
they  should  be  reminded  of  it.  Note,  Neglect¬ 
ed  duties  remain  duties  stilf,  notwithstanding  our 
neglect.  It  also  intimates  that  we  are  both  apt 
to  forget  it,  and  concerned  to  remember  it.  Some 
think  it  denotes  the  preparation  we  are  to  make 
for  the  sabbath;  we ‘must  think  of  it  before  it 
comes,  that,  when  it  does  come,  we  may  keep  it 
holy,  and  do  the  duty  of  it. 

(2.)  The  reasons o‘f  this  command;  [1.]  We  have 
time  enough  for  ourselves  on  the  other  six  days; 
Six  days  must  thou  labour:  time  enough  we  have  to 
serve  ourselves  in  those  six  days,  on  the  seventh 
day  let  us  serve  God;  and  time  enough  to  tire  our¬ 
selves,  on  the  seventh  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  us  to 
be  obliged  to  rest.  [2.  ]  This  is  God’s  day,  it  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  not  only  instituted  by 
him,  but  consecrated  to  him;  it  is  sacrilege^to  alien¬ 
ate  it,  the  sanctification  of  it  is  a  debt.  [3.  ]  It  is 
designed  fora  memorial  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  to  be  observed  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  as  an  engagement  upon  ourselves  to  serve 
him,  and  an  encouragement  to  us  to  trust  in  him, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth.  By  the  sanctification 
of  the  sabbath,  the  Jews  declared  that  they  wor¬ 
shipped  the  God  that  made  the  world,  and  so  dis- 
tmtfuished  themselves  from  nil  other  nations,  who 
worshipped  gods  which  they  themselves  made. 
(4  j  God  has  "given  us  an  example  of  rest,  after  six 
I  days’  work;  he  rested  the  seventh  day,  took  a  com- 
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placency  in  himself,  and  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  his 
hand,  to  teach  us  on  that  day  to  take  a  c<  mplacency. 
in  him,  and  to  give  him  the  glory  cf  his  works,  Ps. 
92.  4.  The  sabbath  began  in  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  creation,  so  will  the  everlasting  sabbath  in 
the  finishing  of  the  work  cf  providence  and  re¬ 
demption;  and  we  observe  the  weekly  sabbath  in 
expectation  of  that,  as  well  as  in  remembrance  of 
the  former;  in  both  conforming  ourselves  to  him  we 
worship.  [5.]  He  has  himself  blessed  the  sabbath- 
day,  and  sanctified  it ;  he  has  put  an  honour  upon  it, 

'  by  setting  it.  apart  for  himself;  it  is  the  holy  of  the 
Lord  and  honourable,  and  he  has  put  blessings  into 
it,  which  he  has  encouraged  us  to  expect  from  him 
in  the  religious  observation  of  that  day;  it  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made,  let  not  us  do  what  we 
can  to  unmake  it;  he  has  blessed,  honoured,  and 
sanctified  it,  let  not  us  profane  it,  dishonour  it,  and 
level  that  with  common  time,  which  God’s  blessing 
has  thus  dignified  and  distinguished. 

12.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother; 
that  thy  clays  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  13. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.  14.  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  15.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
16.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour.  1 7.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour’s  house,  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour’s  wife,  nor  his  man¬ 
servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neigh¬ 
bour’s. 

We  have  here  the  laws  of  the  second  table,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  the  six  last  of  the  ten 
commandments,  comprehending  our  duty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  one  another,  and  constituting  a  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  second  great  commandment,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  As  religion 
toward  God  is  an  essential  branch  of  universal 
righteousness,  so  righteousness  toward  men  is  an 
essential  branch  of  true  religion.  Godliness  and 
honesty  must  go  together. 

I.  The  fifth  commandment  concerns  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  relations;  that  of  children  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  is  the  only  duty«6pecified;  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  which  includes,  1.  A  decent  respect 
to  their  persons,  an  inward  esteem  of  them,  out¬ 
wardly  expressed  upon  all  occasions  in  our  conduct 
toward  them;  Fear  them;  (Lev.  19.  3.)  Give  them 
reverence,  Heb.  12.  9.  The  contrary  to  this  is, 
mocking  at  them  and  despising  them,  Prov.  30.  17. 

2.  Obedience  to  their  lawful  commands;  so  it  is  ex¬ 
pounded;  (Epli.  6.  1 .  .  3, )  Children,  obey  your  fia- 
rents,  come  when  they  call  you,  go  where  they  send 
you,  do  what  they  bid  you,  refrain  from  what  they 
forbid  you;  and  this,  as  children,  cheerfully,  and 
from  a  principle  of  love.  Though  you  have  said, 
“We  will  not,”  yet  afterward  repent  and  obey, 
Mattb.  21.  29.  3.  Submission  to  their  rebukes,  in¬ 

structions,  and  corrections;  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward,  out  of  conscience  to¬ 
ward  God.  4.  Disposing  of  themselves  with  the 
advice,  direction,  and  consent,  of  parents,  nor  ali¬ 
enating  their  property,  but  with  their  approbation 
5.  Endeavouring  in  every  thing  to  be  the  comfort 
of  their  parents,  and  to  make  their  old  age  easy  to 
them;  maintaining  them  if  they  stand  in  need  of 
support,  which  our  Saviour  makes  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  intended  in  this  commandment,  Matth.  15 
4 .  .  6. 

The  reason  annexed  to  this  commandment  is  a 
promise;  That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee:  having  men- 
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tioned,  in  the  preface  to  the  commandments,  his 
bringing  them  out  of  Egypt  as  a  reason  for  their 
obedience,  he  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
table,  mentions  his  bringing  them  into  Canaan,  as 
another  reason;  that  good  land  they  must  have  upon 
their  thoughts,  and  in  their  eye,  now  that  they  were 
in  the  wilderness.  They  must  also  remember, 
when  they  were  come  to  that  land,  that  they  were 
upon  their  good  behaviour,  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
conduct  themselves  well,  their  days  should  be 
shortened  in  that  land;  both  the  days  of  particu¬ 
lar  persons  who  should  be  cut  off  from  it,  and  the 
days  of  their  nation,  which  should  be  remoi  ed  out 
oi  it.  But  here  a  long  life  in  that  good  land  is  pro¬ 
mised  particularly  to  obedient  children.  They  that 
do  their  duty  to  their  parents  are  most  likely  to  have 
the  comfort  of  that  which  their  parents  gather  for 
them,  and  leave  to  them:  they  that  support  their 
parents  shall  find  that  God,  the  common  Father, 
will  support  them.  This  promise  is  expounded, 
(Eph.  6.  3. )  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou 
mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.  Those  who,  in  con¬ 
science  towards  God,  keep  this  and  the  rest  of  God's 
commandments,  may  be  sure  that  it  shall  be  well 
with  them,  and  that  they  shall  live  as  long  on  earth 
as  Infinite  Wisdom  sees  good  for  them,  and  that 
what  they  may  seem  to  be  cut  short  of  on  earth 
shall  be  abundantly  made  up  in  eternal  life,  the  hea¬ 
venly  Canaan  which  God  will  give  them. 

II.  The  sixth  commandment  concerns  our  own 
and  our  neighbour’s  life;  (u.  13.)  “  Thou  shalt  not 
kill;  thou  shalt  not  do  any  thing  hurtful  or  injurious 
to  the  health,  ease,  and  life,  of  thy  own  body,  or 
any  other  person’s,  unjustly.”  This  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  was  strongly  enforced  by  the 
precepts  given  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  Gen.  9.  5,  6. 
It  does  not  forbid  killing  in  lawful  war,  or  in  our 
own  necessary  defence,  or  the  magistrates’  putting 
offenders  to  death,  for  those  things  tend  to  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  life;  but  it  forbids  all  malice  and  hatred 
to  the  persons  of  any,  (for  he  that  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer,)  and  all  personal  revenge  arising 
therefrom;  also  all  rash  anger  upon  sudden  provo¬ 
cations,  and  hurt  said  or  done,  or  aimed  to  be  done, 
in  passion;  of  this  our' Saviour  expounds  this  com¬ 
mandment,  Matth.  5.  22.  And,  as  that  which  is 
worst  of  all,  it  forbids  persecution,  laying  wait  for 
the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  excellent  ones  of  the 
earth. 

III.  The  seventh  commandment  concerns  our 
own  and  our  neighbour’s  chastity;  (v.  14.)  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  this  is  put  before  the 
sixth  by  our  Saviour,  (Mark  10.  19.)  Do  not  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  do  not  kill;  for  our  chastity  should  be 
as  dear  to  us  as  our  lives,  and  we  should  be  as  much 
afraid  of  thatwhich  defiles  the  body  as  of  that  which 
destroys  it.  This  commandment  forbids  all  acts  of 
uncleanness,  with  all  those  fleshly  lusts  which  pro¬ 
duce  those  acts,  and  war  against’  the  soul,  and  all 
those  practices  which  cherish  and  excite  those 
fleshly  lusts,  as  looking,  in  order  to  lust,  which 
Christ  tells  us,  is  forbidden  in  this  commandment, 
Matth.  5.  28. 

IV.  The  eighth  commandment  concerns  our  own 
and  our  neighbour’s  wealth,  estate,  and  goods;  (v. 
15.)  Thou  shalt  not  steal:  though  God  had  lately 
allowed  and  appointed  them  to  spoil  the  Egyptians, 
in  a  wav  of  just  reprisal,  yet  he  did  not  intend  that 
it  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  thus  to  spoil  one  another.  This 
command  forbids  us  to  rob  ourselves  of  what  we 
have,  by  sinful  spending,  or  of  the  use  and  comfort 
of  it,  by  sinful  sparing;  and  to  rob  others,  by  remov 
ing  the  ancient  land-marks,  invading  our  neigh 
hour’s  rights,  taking  his  goods  from  his  person,  oi 
house,  or  field,  forcibly  or  clandestinely,  over-reach  - 
ing  in  bargains,  not  restoring  what  is  borrowed  or 
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found,  withholding  just  debts,  rents,  or  wages;  and 
it  forbids  us,  what  is  worst  of  all,  to  rob  the  public 
in  the  coin  or  revenue,  or  that  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  religion. 

V.  The  ninth  commandment  concerns  our  own 
and  our  neighbour’s  good  name;  (v.  16.)  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness:  this  forbids,  1.  Speaking 
falsely  on  any  matter,  lying,  equivocating,  and  any 
way  devising  and  designing  to  deceive  our  neigh¬ 
bour.  2.  Speaking  unjustly  against  our  neighbour, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  reputation;  and,  3.  (which 
involves  the  guilt  of  both  these  offences,)  Bearing 
false  witness  against  him,  laying  to  his  charge 
things  that  he  knows  not,  either  judicially,  upon 
oath,  by  which  the  third  commandment,  and  the 
sixth  or  eighth,  as  well  as  this,  are  broken;  or  ex- 
trajudicially,  in  common  converse,  slandering,  back¬ 
biting,  tale-bearing,  aggravating  what  is  done  amiss, 
and  making  it  worse  than  it  is,  and  any  way  endea¬ 
vouring  to  raise  our  own  reputation  upon  the  ruin 
of  our  neighbours. 

VI.  The  tenth  commandment  strikes  at  the  root; 
(v.  17.)  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  The  foregoing 
commands  implicitly  forbid  all  desire  of  doing  that 
which  will  be  an  injury  to  our  neighbour;  this  for¬ 
bids  all  inordinate  desire  of  having  that  which  will 
be  a  gratification  to  ourselves.  “Oh  that  such  a 
man’s  house  were  mine !  Such  a  man’s  wife  mine ! 
Such  a  man’s  estate  mine!”  This  is  certainly  the 
language  of  discontent  at  our  own  lot,  and  envy  at 
our  neighbour’s;  and  these  are  the  sins  principally 
forbidden  here.  St.  Paul,  when  the  grace  of  God 
caused  the  scales  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  perceived 
that  this  law.  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  forbids  all 
those  irregular  appetites  and  desires  which  are  the 
first-born  of  the  corrupt  nature,  ^:he  first  risings  of 
the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us,  and  the  first  beginnings 
of  all  the  sins  that  is  committed  by  us :  this  is  that 
lust  which,  he  says,  he  had  not  known  the  evil  of, 
if  this  commandment,  when  it  came  to  his  con¬ 
science  in  the  power  of  it,  had  not  showed  it  him, 
Rom.  7.  7.  God  give  us  all  to  see  our  face  in  the 
glass  of  this  law,  and  to  lay  our  hearts  under  the 
government  of  it ! 

18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunder- 
ings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking:  and 
when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed,  and 
stood  afar  off.  19.  And  they  said  unto 
Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear :  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest 
we  die.  20.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Fear  not:  for  God  is  come  to  prove 
you,  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your 
faces,  that  ye  sin  not.  21.  And  the  people 
stood  afar  off :  and  Moses  drew  near  unto 
the  thick  darkness  where  God  ivas. 

Observe, 

I.  The  extraordinary  terror  with  which  the  law 
was  given;  never  was  any  thing  delivered  with  such 
awful  pomp;  every  word  was  accented,  and  every 
sentence  paused,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  much 
louder  and  brighter,  no  doubt,  than  ordinary.  And 
why  was  the  law  given  in  this  dreadful  manner, 
and  with  all  this  tremendous  ceremony?  1.  It  was 
designed  (once  for  all)  to  give  a  sensible  discovery 
of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  for  the  assistance  of 
our  faith  concerning  it,  that,  knowing  the  terror  of 
the  Lord,  we  may  be  persuaded  to  live  in  his  fear. 
2.  It  was  a  specimen  of  the  terrors  of  the  general 
judgment,  in  which  sinners  will  be  called  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  the  breach  of  this  law:  the  archangel’s 
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trumpet  will  then  sound  an  alarm,  to  give  notice  of 
the  Judge’s  coming,  and  a  fire  shall  devour  before 
him.  3.  It  was  an  indication  of  the  terror  of  those 
convictions  which  the  law  brings  into  conscience, 
to  prepare  the  soul  for  the  comforts  of  the  gospel. 
Thus  was  the  law  given  by  Moses  in  such  a  way  as 
might  startle,  affright,  and  humble,  men,  that  ti 
grace  and  truth  which  come  by  Jesus  Christ  migf. 
be  the  more  welcome.  The  apostle  largely  de¬ 
scribes  this  instance  of  the  terror  of  that  dispensa¬ 
tion,  as  a  foil  to  set  off  our  privileges,  as  Christians, 
in  the  light,  liberty,  and  joy,  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment  dispensation,  Heb.  12.  18,  8cc. 

II.  The  impression  which  this  made,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  upon  the  people;  they  must  have  had  stupid 
hearts  indeed  if  this  had  not  affected  them.  1. 
They  removed,  and  stood  afar  off,  v.  18.  Before 
God  began  to  speak,  they  were  thrusting  forward 
to  gaze;  (ch.  19.  21.)  but  now  they  were  effectually 
cured  of  their  presumption,  and  taught  to  keep 
their  distance.  2.  They  entreated  that  the  word 
should  not  be  so  s/ioken  to  them  any  more,  (Heb.  12. 
19.)  but  begged  that  God  would  speak  to  them  by 
Moses,  v.  i9.  Hereby  they  obliged  themselves  to 
acquiesce  in  the  mediation  of  Moses,  they  them¬ 
selves  nominating  him  as  a  fit  person  to  deal  be¬ 
tween  them  and  God,  and  promising  to  hearken  to 
him  as  to  God’s  messenger;  hereby  also  they  teach 
us  to  acquiesce  in  that  method  which  Infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  takes  of  speaking  to  us  by  men  like  ourselves, 
whose  terror  shall  not  jjiake  us  afraid,  nor  their 
hand  be  heavy  upon  us.  Once,  God  tried  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  speaking  to  the  children  of  men  imme¬ 
diately,  but  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  bear  it, 
it  rather  drove  men  from  God  than  brought  them 
to  him,  and,  as  it  proved  in  the  issue,  though  it  ter¬ 
rified  them,  it  did  not  deter  them  from  idolatry,  for, 
soon  after  this,  they  worshipped  the  golden  ealf;  let 
us  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  the  instructions  given 
us  by  the  scriptures  and  the  ministry;  for,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  not  them,  neither  should  we  be  persuaded 
though  God  should  speak  to  us  in  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  he  did  from  mount  Sinai;  here  that 
matter  was  determined. 

III.  The  encouragement  Moses  gave  them,  ex¬ 

plaining  the  design  of  God  in  his  terror;  ( v .  20. ) 
Fear  not,  that  is,  “  Think  not  that  the  thunder  and 
fire  are  designed  to  consume  you,”  which  was  the 
thing  thgy  feared,  (v.  19.)  lest  we  die;  thunder  and 
lightning  constituted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt; 
but  Moses  would  not  have  them  think  it  was  sent 
to  them  on  the  same  errand  on  which  it  was  sent  to 
the  Egyptians  :  no,  it  was  intended,  1.  To  prove 
them,  to  try  how  they  would  like  dealing  with  God 
immediately,  without  a  mediator,  and  so  to  con¬ 
vince  them  how  admirably  well  God  had  chosen 
for  them,  in  putting  Moses  into  that  office.  Ever 
since  Adam  fled,  upon  hearing  God’s  voice  in  the 
garden,  sinful  man  could  not  bear  either  to  speak  to 
God,  or  hear  from  him  immediately.  2.  To  keep 
them  to  their  duty,  and  prevent  their  sinning  against 
God.  He  encourages  them,  saying,  Fear  not,  and 
yet  tells  them  that  God  thus  spake  to  them,  that 
his  fear  might  be  before  their  face.  W  e  must  not 
fear  with  amazement — with  that  fear  which  has 
torment,  which  only  works  upon  the  fancy  for  the 
present,  which  sets  us  a  trembling,  which  gendei-s 
to  bondage,  which  betrays  us  to  Satan,  and  alienates 
us  from  God;  but  we  must  always  have  in  our 
minds  a  reverence  of  God’s  majesty,  a  dread  of  his 
displeasure,  and  an  obedient  regard  to  his  sovereign 
authority  over  us;  this  fear  will  quicken  us  to  our 
duty,  and  make  us  circumspect  in  cur  walking; 
thus  stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not,  Ps.  4.  4.  _ 

IV.  The  progress  of  their  communion  with  God 
by  the  mediation  of  Moses,  v.  21.  While  the  peo¬ 
ple  continued  to  stand  afar  off,  conscious  of  guilt, 
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and  afraid  of  God’s  wrath,  Moses  drew  near  unto 
the  thick  darkness ;  he  was  made  to  draw  near,  so 
the  word  is:  Moses  of  himself  durst  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  thick  darkness,  if  God  had  not  called 
him,  and  encouraged  him,  and,  as  some  of  the  rab¬ 
bins  suppose,  sent  an  angel  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  him  up.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  great  Me¬ 
diator,  I  will  cause  him  to  draw  near;  (Jer.  30.  21.) 
and  by  him  it  is  that  we  also  are  introduced,  Eph. 
3.  12. 

22.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Thus  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with 
you  from  heaven.  23.  Ye  shall  not  make 
with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye 
make  unto  you  gods  of  gold.  24.  An  altar 
of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt 
sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,  and  thy 
peace-offerings,  thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen  : 
in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will 
come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  25. 
And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone, 
thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone':  for  if 
thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  pol¬ 
luted  it.  26.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by 
steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness 
be  not  discovered  thereon. 

Moses  being  gone  into  the  thick  darkness  where 
God  was,  God  there  spake  in  his  hearing  only  pri¬ 
vately  and  without  terror,  all  that  follows  from 
hence  to  the  end  of  ch.'  23,  which  is  mostly  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  ten  commandments;  and  he  was  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  by  word  of  mouth  first,  and  afterward  in  wri¬ 
ting,  to  the  people.  The  laws  in  these  verses  re¬ 
lated  to  God’s  worship. 

I.  They  are  here  forbidden  to  make  images  for 
worship;  (v.  22,  23.)  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have 
talked  with  you  from  heaven;  (such  was  his  won¬ 
derful  condescension,  much  more  than  for  some 
mighty  prince  to  talk  familiarly  with  a  company  of 
poor  beggars;)  now  ye  shall  not  make  gods  of  silver. 
This  repetition  of  the  second  commandment  comes 
in  here,  either,  1.  As  pointing  to  that  which  God 
had  chiefly  in  view  in  giving  them  this  law  in  this 
manner,  that  is,  their  peculiar  addictedness  to  idol¬ 
atry,  and  the  peculiar  sinfulness  of  that  crime.  Ten 
commandments  God  had  given  them,  but  Moses  is 
ordered  to  inculcate  upon  them  especially  the  two 
first.  They  must  not  forget  any  of  them,  but  they 
must  be  sure  to  remember  those.  Or,  2.  As  point¬ 
ing  to  that  which  might  properly  be  inferred  from 
God’s  speaking  to  them  as  he  had  done.  He  had 
given  them  sufficient  demonstration  of  his  presence 
among  them;  they  needed  not  to  make  images  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  absent.  Besides,  they  had  only 
seen  that  he  talked  with  them,  they  had  seen  no 
manner  of  similitude,  so  that  they  could  not  make 
any  image  of  God;  and  his  manifesting  himself  to 
them  only  by  a  voice,  plainly  showed  them  that 
they  must  not  make  any  such  image,  but  keep  up 
their  communion  with  God  by  hi's  word,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Two  arguments  are  here  hinted  against  image- 
worship.  (1.)  That  thereby  they  would  affront 
God,  intimated  in  that,  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me 
gods:  though  they  pretended  to  worship  them  but 
as  representations  of  God,  yet  really  they  made 
them  rivals  with  God,  which  he  would  not  endure. 
(2.)  Tnat  thereby  they  would  abuse  themselves,  in¬ 
timated  in  that,  “  Ye  shall  not  make  unto  you  gods; 
while  ye  think  by  them  to  assist  your  devotion,  ye 


will  really  corrupt  it,  and  put  a  cheat  upon  your¬ 
selves.”  At  first,  it  should  seem,  they  made  their 
images  for  worship  of  gold  and  silver,  pretending, 
by  the  richness  of  those  metals,  to  honour  Goa, 
and,  by  the  brightness  of  them,  to  affect  themselves 
with  his  glory;  but  even  in  these  they  changed  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  so  by  degrees  were 
justly  given  up  to  such  strong  delusions  as  to  wor¬ 
ship  images  of  wood  or  stone. 

II.  They  are  here  directed  in  making  altars  for 
worship:  it  is  meant  of  occasional  altars,  such  as 
they  reared  now  in  the  wilderness,  before  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  was  erected,  and  afterward,  upon  special 
emergencies,  for  present  use,  such  as  Gideon  built, 
(Judg.  6.  24.)  Manoah,  (Judg.  13.  19.)  Samuel,  (1 
Sam.  7.  17.)  and  many  others.  We  may  suppose, 
now  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  so  much  affect¬ 
ed,  as  it  appears  they  were,  with  this  glorious  dis¬ 
covery  which  God  had  made  of  himself  to  them, 
that  many  of  them  would  incline,  in  this  pang  of 
devotion,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God;  and,  it  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sacrifice  that  there  be  an  altar,  they  are 
here  appointed, 

1.  To  make  their  altars  very  plain,  either  of 
earth  or  of  unhewn  stone,  v.  24,  25.  That  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  graven  image, 
they  must  not  so  much  as  hew  into  shape  the  stones 
that  they  made  their  altars  of,  but  pile  them  up  as 
they  were,  in  the  rough.  This  rule  being  pre¬ 
scribed  before  the  establishment  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  which  appointed  altars  much  more  costly,  in¬ 
timates,  that,  after  the  period  of  that  law,  plainness 
should  be  accepted  as  the  best  ornament  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  services  of  religion,  and  that  gospel-worship 
should  not  be  performed  with  external  pomp  and 
gaiety.  The  beatfty  of  holiness  needs  no  paint,  nor 
do  those  do  any  service  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  that 
dress  her  in  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  as  the  church  c.f 
Rome  does:  an  altar  of  earth  does  best. 

2.  To  make  their  altars  very  low,  (v.  26.)  so 
that  they  might  not  go  up  by  steps  to  them.  That 
the  higher  the  altar  was,  and  the  nearer  heaven, 
the  more  acceptable  the  sacrifice  was,  was  a  foolish 
fancy  of  the  heathen,  who  therefore  chose  high 
places;  in  opposition  to  which,  and  to  show  that  it 
is  the  elevation  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  sacrifice, 
that  God  looks  at,  they  were  here  ordered  to  make 
their  altars  low:  we  may  suppose  that  the  altars 
they  reared  in  the  wilderness,  and  other  occasional 
altars,  were  designed  only  for  the  sacrifice  of  one 
beast  at  a  time:  but  the  altar  in  Solomon’s  temple, 
which  was  to  be  made  much  longer  and  broader, 
that  it  might  contain  many  sacrifices  at  once,  was 
made  ten  cubits  high,  that  the  height  might  bear  a 
decent  proportion  to  the  length  and  breadth;  and  to 
that  it  was  requisite  they  should  go  up  by  steps, 
which  yet,  no  doubt,  were  so  contrived  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inconvenience  here  spoken  of,  the  disco¬ 
very  of  their  nakedness  thereon. 

III.  They  are  here  assured  of  God’s  gracious 
acceptance  of  their  devotions,  wherever  they  were 
paid  according  to  his  will;  ( v .  24.)  In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name,  or  where  my  name  is  re¬ 
corded,  that  is,  where  I  am  worshipped  in  sincerity, 
I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  After¬ 
ward,  God  chose  one  particular  place  wherein  to 
record  his  name;  but  that  being  taken  aw;iy  now 
under  the  gospel,  when  men  are  encouraged  to  pray 
everywhere,  this  promise  revives  in  its  full  extent, 
that,  wherever  God’s  people  meet  in  his  name  to 
worship  him,  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them:  he 
will  honour  them  with  his  presence,  and  reward 
them  with  the  gifts  of  his  grace;  there  he  will 
come  unto  them,  and  will  bless  them,  and  more 
than  this  we  need  not  desire  for  the  beautifying  of 
our  solemn  assemblies. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

The  laws  recorded  in  this  chapter  relate  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  commandments  ;  and  though  they  are  net  accom¬ 
modated  to  our  constitution,  especially  in  point  of  servi¬ 
tude,  nor  are  the  penalties  annexed  binding  on  us,  yet 
they  are  of  great  use  for  the  explanation  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  rules  of  natural  justice.  Here  are  several 
enlargements,  I.  Upon  the  fifth  commandment,  which 
concerns  particular  relations.  1.  The  duty  of  masters 
toward  their  servants;  their  men-servants,  (v.  2.. 6.) 
and  maid-servants,  v.  7 . .  1 1 .  2.  The  punishment  of  dis¬ 

obedient  children  that  strike  their  parents,  (v.  15.)  or 
curse  them,  v.  17.  II.  Upon  the  sixth  commandment, 
which  forbids  all  violence  offered  to  the  person  of  a  man. 
Here  is,  1.  Concerning  murder,  v.  12..  14.  2.  Man¬ 
stealing,  v.  16.  3.  Assault  and  Dattery,  v.  18,  19.  4. 

Correcting  a  servant,  v.  20,  21.  5.  Hurting  a  woman 

with  child,  v.  22,  23.  6.  The  law  of  retaliation,  v.  24, 

25.  7.  Maiming  a  servant,  v.  26,  27.  8.  An  ox  goring, 

v.  28.  .32.  9.  Damage  by  opening  a  pit,  v.  33,  34.  10. 

Cattle  fighting,  v.  35,  36. 

1  1WT OW  these  are  the  judgments  which 
thou  shalt  set  before  them.  2.  If 
thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he 
shall  serve ;  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go 
out  free  for  nothing.  3.  If  he  came  in  by 
himself,  he  shall  go  out  by  himself:  if  he 
were  married,  then  his  wife  shall  go  out  with 
him.  4.  If  his  master  have  given  him  a 
wife,  and  she  have  borne  him  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her 
master’s,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself. 
5.  And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children  ;  I  will 
not  go  oat  free  :  6.  Then  his  master  shall 

bring  him  unto  the  judges  ;  he  shall  also 
bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the  door-post  •, 
and  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through 
with  an  awl ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  for 
ever.  7.  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to 
be  a  maid-servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as 
the  men-servants  do.  8.  If  she  please  not 
her  master,  who  hath  betrothed  her  to  him¬ 
self,  then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed :  to 
sell  her  unto  a  strange  nation  he  shall  have 
no  power,  seeing  he  hath  dealt  deceitfully 
with  her.  9.  And  if  he  hath  betrothed  her 
unto  his  son,  he  shall  deal  with  her  after 
the  manner  of  daughters.  10.  If  he  take 
him  another  wife,  her  food,  her  raiment, 
and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not  di¬ 
minish.  11.  And  if  he  do  not  these  three 
unto  her,  then  shall  she  go  out  free  without 
money. 

The  first  verse  is  the  general  title  of  the  laws 
contained  in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters; 
seme  of  them  relating  to  the  religious  worship  of 
God,  but  most  of  them  relating  to  matters  between 
man  and  mm.  Their  government  being  purely  a 
Theocracy,  that  which  in  other  states  is  to  be 
settled  by  human  prudence  was  directed  among 
them  by  a  divine  appointment,  so  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  government  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
make  them  happy.  These  laws  are  called  judg¬ 
ments,  because  they  are  framed  in  infinite  wisdom 
and  equity,  and  because  their  magistrates  were  to 
give  judgment  according  to  them.  God  delivered 
them  privately  to  Moses,  and  he  was  to  communi¬ 


cate  them  to  the  people.  In  the  doubtful  cases  that 
had  hitherto  occurred,  Moses  had  particularly  in¬ 
quired  of  God  for  them,  as  appeared,  ch.  18.  15, 
but  now  God  gave  him  statutes  in  general  by  which 
to  determine  particular  cases,  which  likewise  he 
must  apply  to  other  like  cases  that«might  happen, 
which,  falling  under  the  same  reasfii,  fell  under  the 
same  rule. 

He  begins  with  the  laws  concerning  servants, 
commanding  mercy  and  moderation  toward  them. 
The  Israelites  had  lately  been  servants  themselves; 
and  now  that  they  were  become,  not  only  their  own 
masters,  but  masters  of  servants  too,  lest  they 
should  abuse  their  servants,  as  they  themselves  had 
been  abused  and  ruled  with  rigour  by  the  Egyptian 
task-masters,  provision  was  made  by  these  laws  for 
the  mild  and  gentle  usage  of  servants.  Note,  If 
those  who  have  had  power  over  us,  have  been  in¬ 
jurious  to  us,  that  will  not  in  the  least  excuse  us  if 
we  be  in  like  manner  injurious  to  those  who  are 
under  our  power,  but  will  rather  aggravate  our 
crime,  because,  in  that  case,  we  may  the  more 
easily  put  our  souls  into  their  souls’  stead. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  law  concerning  men-servants,  sold,  either  by 
themselves,  or  their  parents,  through  poverty,  or 
by  the  judges,  for  their  crimes;  even  those  of  the 
latter  sort  (if  Hebrews)  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
but  seven  years  at  the  most,  in  which  time  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  they  would  sufficiently  smart 
for  their  folly  or  offence.  At  seven  years’  end,  the 
servant  should  either  go  out  free,  ( v .  2,  3.)  or  his 
servitude  should  from  thenceforward  be  his  choice, 
v.  5,  6.  If  he  had  a  wife  given  him  by  his  master, 
and  children,  he  might  either  leave  them  and  go  out 
free  himself,  or,  if  he  had  such  a  kindness  for  them, 
that  he  would  rather  tarry  with  them  in  bondage 
than  go  out  at  liberty  without  them,  he  was  to  have 
his  ear  bored  through  to  the  door-post,  and  serve 
till  the  death  of  his  master,  or  the  year  of  jubilee. 
By  this  law,  God  taught,  (1.)  The  Hebrew  servants’ 
generosity,  and  a  noble  love  of  liberty,  for  they 
were  the  Lord’s  freemen;  a  mark  of  disgrace  must 
be  put  upon  him  who  refused  liberty  when  he 
might  have  it,  though  he  refused  it  upon  considera¬ 
tions  otherwise  laudable  enough.  Thus  Christians, 
being  bought  with  a  price,  and  called  unto  liberty, 
must  not  be  the  servants  of  men,  nor  of  the  lusts  of 
men,  1  Cor.  7.  23.  There  is  a  free  and  princely 
spirit  that  much  helps  to  uphold  a  Christian,  Ps. 
51.  12.  He  likewise  taught,  (2.)  The  Hebrew 
masters  not  to  trample  upon  their  poor  servants, 
knowing,  not  only  that  they  had  been  by  birth  upon 
a  level  with  them,  but  that,  in  a  few  years,  they 
would  be  so  again.  Thus  Christian  masters  must 
look  with  respect  on  believing  servants,  Philem.  16. 
This  law  will  be  further  useful  to  us,  [1.]  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  right  God  has  to  the  children  ol  believing 
parents,  as  such,  and  the  place  they  have  in  his 
church.  They  are  by  baptism  enrolled  among  his 
servants,  because  they  are  born  in  his  house,  for 
they  are  therefore  born  unto  him,  Ezek.  16.  20. 
David  owns  himself  God’s  servant,  as  he  was  the 
son  of  his  hand-maid,  (Ps.  116.  16.)  and  therefore 
entitled  to  protection,  Ps.  86.  16.  [2.]  To  explain 

the  obligation  which  the  great  Redeemer  laid  uprn 
himself  to  prosecute  the  work  of  our  salvation,  for 
he  says,  (Ps.  40.  6.)  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened, 
which  seems  to  allude  to  this  law.  He  loved  his 
Father,  and  his  captive-spouse,  and  the  children  that 
were  given  him,  and  would  not  go  out  free  from 
his  undertaking,  but  engaged  to  serve  in  it  for  ever, 
Isa.  42.  1,  4.  Much  more  reason  have  we  thus  to 
engage  ourselves  to  serve  God  for  ever;  we  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  love  our  Master  and 
his  work,  and  to  have  our  ears  bored  to  his  door¬ 
posts,  as  those  who  desire  not  to  go  out  free  from 
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his  service,  but  to  be  found  more  and  more  free  to 
it,  and  in  it,  l’s.  84.  10. 

2.  Concerning  maidservants,  whom  their  pa¬ 
rents,  through  extreme  poverty,  had  sold  when 
they  were  ve  ry  young,  to  such  as  they  hoped  would 
marry  them  wjjen  they  grew  up;  it  they  did  not, 
yet  they  must  n#t  sell  them  to  strangers,  hut  rather 
study  how  to  make  them  amends  for  their  disap¬ 
pointment;  it'  they  did,  they  must  maintain  them 
nmdsomely,  v.  7..  11.  Thus  did  God  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  reputation  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  and  has  taught  husbands  to  give  honour  to 
their  wive  a,  (he  their  extraction  ever  so  mean,)  as 
to  the  weaker  'vessels,  1  Pet.  3.  7 . 

12.  lie  (lull,  smitelh  a  man,  so  that  ho 
dio,  shall  bo  surely  put  to  death,  13.  And 
if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver 
him  into  his  hand;  then  .1  will  appoint  thee 
a  place  whither  he  shall  flee.  14.  But  if 
a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his 
neighbour,  to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou 
shall,  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may 
die.  15.  And  he  (hat  smitelh  his  father,  or 
his  mother,  shall  surely  be  pul  to  death. 
10.  And  he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth 
him,  or  if  he  In1  lotmd  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.  17.  And  he  that 
ourseth  his  father,  or  his  mother,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  18.  And  if  men  strive 
together,  and  one  smite  another  with  a 
stone,  or  with  his  list,  and  he  die  not,  hut 
keepelh  h/s  hod;  10.  If  he  rise  again,  and 
walk  abroad  upon  his  staff,  then  shall  he 
that  smote  him  hi'  quit  :  only  he  shall  pay 
/or  l he  loss  of  his  time,  and  shall  cans a  him 
to  he  thoroughly  healed.  20.  And  if  a  man 
smile  his  servant,  or  Ins  maid,  vyith  a  rod; 
and  In-  die  under  his  hand;  he  shall  he 
surely  punished.  21.  Notwithstanding,  if 
hi'  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  he 
punished  :  for  he  is  his  money. 

1  Iere  is, 

1.  A  law  cuiuvruhig  murder;  lie  had  lately  said, 
'l'hou  shale  no-  ki !, ;  here  lie  provides,  (1.)  For  the 
punishing  of  wilful  murder;  (it.  12.)  He  that  smi- 
teth  a  man,  whether  upon  a  sudden  passion,  or  in 
malice,  prepense,  so  that  he  die,  the  government 
must  take  care  that  the  murderer  he  jiut  to  death, 
according  to  that  ancient  law,  (Gen.  9.  6.)  lVhoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  he 
shed.  God,  who,  by  his  providence,  gives  and 
maintains  life,  thus,  by  his  law,  protects  it:  so  that 
mercy  showed  to  u  wilful  murderer  is  real  cruelty 
to  all  mankind  besides:  such  a  one,  God  here  says, 
shall  he  taken  even  from  his  altar,  (y.  14.)  to 
which  he  might  II ee  for  protection;  and  if  God  will 
not  shelter  him,  let  him  flee  to  the  /lit,  and  let  no 
man  stay  him.  (2.)  For  the  relief  of  such  as  were 
killed  by  accident,  fier  infortunium — by  misfortune, 
as  our  law  expresses  it,  or  chance-medley  ',  when  a 
man,  in  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  intent  of  hurt  to 
any,  happens  to  kill  another,  or,  as  it  is  here 
described,  God  delivers  him  into  his  hand;  for 
nothing  comes  to  pass  bv  chance;  what  seems  to  us 
nicely  casual,  is  ordered  by  the  Divine  Providence, 
or  wise  and  holy  ends,  secret  to  us.  In  this  case, 
God  provided  cities  of  refuge  for  the  protection  of 
those  whose  infelicity  it  w  as,  but  not  their  fault,  to  I 


occasion  the  death  of  another,  v.  13.  With  us, 
who  know  no  avengers  of  blood  but  the  magistrates, 
the  law  itself  is  a  sufficient  sanctuary  for  those 
whose  minds  are  innocent,  though  their  hands  are 
guilty,  and  there  needs  no  other, 

2.  Concerning  rebellious  children;  it  is  here  made 
a  capital  crime,  to  be  punished  with  death,  for 
children,  either,  (1.)  To  strike  their  parents,  (y. 
15.)  so  as  either  to  draw  blood,  or  to  make  the 
place  struck,  black  and  blue.  Or,  (2.)  To  curse 
their  parents,  (v.  17.)  if  they  profaned  any  name 
of  God  in  doing  it,  as  the  rabbins  say.  Note,  The 
undutiful  behaviour  of  children  toward  their  pa¬ 
rents  is  a  very  great  provocation  to  God  our  com- 
moli  Father;  and  if  men  do  not  punish  it,  he  will. 
Those  are  perfectly  lost  to  all  virtue,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  to  all  wickedness,  that  have  broken  through  the 
bonds  of  filial  reverence  and  duty  to  such  a  degree 
as  in  word  or  action  to  abuse  their  own  pai’ents. 
What  yoke  will  they  bear,  that  have  shaken  off 
this?  Let  children  take  heed  of  entertaining  in 
their  minds  any  such  thought  or  passions  toward 
their  parents  as  savour  of  undutifulness  and  con¬ 
tempt;  for  the  righteous  God  searches  the  heart. 

3.  Here  is  a  law  against  man-stealing;  (v.  16.) 
He  that  steals  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  sell  them  to  the  Gentiles,  (for  no  Israelites 
would  buy  them,)  was  adjudged  to  death  by  this 
statute;  which  is  ratified  by  the  apostle,  (1  Tim.  1. 
10.)  where  men-stealers  are  reckoned  among  those 
wicked  ones  against  whom  laws  must  be  made  by 
Christian  princes. 

4.  Care  is  here  taken,  that  satisfaction  be  made 
for  hurt  done  to  a  person,  the  ugh  death  do  not  en¬ 
sue,  v.  18,  19.  He  that  did  the  hurt  must  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  damages,  and  pay,  not  only  for  the 
cure,  hut  for  the  loss  of  time:  to  which  the  Jews 
add,  that  he  must  likewise  give  some  recompen:  e, 
both  for  the  pain  and  for  the  blemish,  if  there  were 
any. 

5.  Direction  is  given  what  should  be  done,  if  a 
servant  died  by  his  master’s  correction.  This  ser¬ 
vant  must  not  he  an  Israelite,  hut  a  Gentile  slave, 
as  the  negroes  to  our  planters;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  smite  him  with  a  rod,  and  not  with  any 
tiling  that  was  likely  to  give  a  mortal  wound;  yet, 
if  he  died  under  his  hand,  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  cruelty,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
upon  consideration  of  circumstances,  v.  20.  But 
it  lie  continued  a  day  or  two  after  the  correction 
given,  the  master  was  supposed  to  suffer  enough  by 
losing  his  servant,  v.  21.  Our  law  makes  the  death 
ot  a  servant,  by  his  master’s  reasonable  heating  of 
him,  but  chance-medley.  Yet  let  all  masters  take 
heed  of  tyrannizing  over  their  servants;  the  gospel 
teaches  them  even  to  forbear,  and  moderate  ihreat- 
enings ,  (F,ph.  6.  9.)  considering,  with  holy  Job, 
What  shall  I  do,  when  God  riseth  uh?  Job  31. 
13..  15. 

22.  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman 
with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart  fmm  her; 
and  yet  no  mischief  follow ;  he  shall  be 
surely  punished,  according  as  the  woman’s 
husband  will  lay  upon  him;  and  he  shall 
pay  as  the  judges  determine.  23.  And  if 
any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shall  give 
life  for  life,  24.  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  foi 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  25 
Burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe.  26.  And  if  a  man  smite 
the  eye  of  his  servant,  or  the  eye  of  his 
maid,  that  it  perish;  he  shall  let  him  go 
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fret*  for  Ins  oyo’s  siiko.  ‘.’7.  Aiul  il  ho  smite  | 
out  his  man -son ant’s  tooth,  or  his  maul 
servant’s  tooth;  ho  shall  lot  him  tree  lor 
his  tooth’s  sako.  Jit.  If  an  on  ^oro  u  man 
or  a  woman,  that  they  (ho;  then  the  o\ 
shall  ho  surely  stoned,  and  las  Jlesh  shall 
not  ho  eaten  ;  but  the  owner  ot  the  o\  shall 
be  quit  :  20.  But  it  the  os  wore  wont  to 

nish  with  las  horn  in  time  past,  and  il  hath 
men  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not 
kept  lam  in,  hut  that  ho  hath  killed  a  man 
or  a  woman;  the  o\  shall  ho  stoned,  and 
his  owner  also  shall  he  put  to  death.  10. 
If  tlu  ai'  he  laid  on  him  a  sum  ol  money, 
then  ho  shall  fdvo,  tor  the  ransom  ol  his  hie, 
whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him.  .11.  \\  hetlior 
lie  have  gored  a  son,  or  have  foil'd  a 
daughter,  according  to  this  judgment  shall 
il  he  done  unto  him.  .17.  Il  the  ox  shall 
push  a  man-servant,  or  maid  sen  ant ;  ho 
shill!  give  unto  their  master  thirty  shekels  ol 
silver,  and  (he  ox  shall  he  stoned.  d d. 
And  if  <i  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or  il  a  man 
shall  dig  a  pit,  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox 
or  an  ass  lull  therein;  .'l  l.  The  owner  ol 
the  pit  shall  make  it  good,  ami  giv  e  money 
unto  the  owner  ol  them;  and  the  dead 
beast  shall  he  his.  36.  And  if  one  man’s 
ox  hurt  another’s,  that  he  die,  then  they 
shall  sell  tlu'  live  ox,  ill  id  divide  the  money 
of  it;  and  the  dead  ox  also  they  shall  di\  ah'. 
3G.  Or  if  it  he  know  n  that  the  on  hath  used 
to  push  in  time  past,  and  his  owner  hath 
not  kepi  him  in;  he  shall  surely  pay  ox  for 
ox;  and  the  dead  shall  he  his  own. 

Observe  here, 

I,  The  particular  cure  which  the  law  took  ol  wo 
men  with  child,  tlud  no  hurt  should  tie  done  them, 
which  might  occasion  their  mini  nrrying.  The  luw 
of  nature  obliges  us  to  be  very  tender  in  that  ease, 
lest  the  tree  and  fruit  be  destroyed  together,  v.  22, 
2.1.  Women  with  child,  who  were  thus  taken  on 
der  the  special  protection  of  the  law  of  <  Jod,  it  they 
live  iu  his  tear,  may  still  helievo  themselves  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  providence  of  (aid, 
and  hope  that  they  shall  be  saved  In  child  hearing. 
On  this  occasion  comes  in  that  general  law  ot  reta¬ 
liation,  which  our  Saviour  triers  to,  M still.  5.  1M, 
An  eye  far  an  rut.  Now,  I.  The  execution  oi  lids 
law  is  not  hereby  put  into  the  hands  ol  private 
persons,  as  if  every  man  might  avenge  liiinsclt; 
which  would  introduce  universal  contusion,  and 
make  men  like  the  fishes  ol  the  sea.  I  lie  tench 
tion  ot  the  elders  seems  to  have  put  this  eon upt 
gloss  upon  it;  in  opposition  to  which,  our  Saviour 
commands  us  to  forgiv  e  injuries,  and  not  to  medi 
tatc  revenge,  Matth.  5.  It1.).  2.  God  often  executes 

it  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  making  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  in  many  eases,  to  answer  to  the  sin,  as 
Jodg.  1.  7.  Isa.  .13.  1.  Hub.  2.  11.  Matth.  2«.  52. 
3.  Magistrates  ought  to  have  an  eye  to  this  rule,  in 
punishing  offenders,  and  doing  right  to  those  that 
are  injured.  Consideration  must  or  had  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  quality,  and  degree,  of  the  wrong  done,  that 
reparation  may  lie  made  to  the  party  injured,  and 
vthers  deferred  from  doing  the  like;  either  an  rye 


shall  go  for  mi  rut,  or  (lie  fori  cited  eye  Modi  he  re¬ 
deemed  ivy  a  sum  ol  money.  Nolo,  II.  that  does 
wrong  must  expect,  one  way  or  other,  to  receive 
arconlln, if  to  thr  wrong  hr  ha*  (tone,  Col,  It.  ■J.'l. 
(tod  sometimes  brings  turn's  vh/rnt  (trillings 
ufwn  thrir  own  /irnao;  (IV  7.  Its)  and  mil 
gist  rates  are  ill  this  I  lie  imaisi  e  i  a  ol  his  just  a  e,  that 
they  are  avrngrrs,  (Itoin.  Id.  -4,  )  and  tlitv  sliallnot 
bear  thr  sworn  In  ruin. 

11.  1 1  he  care  ( 1  oil  took  ol  servant s ;  d  t heir  mas 
tecs  maimed  them,  though  il  was  oulv  sinking'  out 
a  tooth,  that  should  lie  their  <  1  i •-<  lunge,  o.  27. 
Ties  was  intended,  I.  To  pro v  ml  t lieir  bring;  abus¬ 
ed;  masters  would  he  earehd  not  tootfer  tliem  any 
v  iolence,  lest  they  should  lose  their  sorv  ice.  2.  To 
eoiolort  tliem,  it  lliev  were  alaisod.  the  loss  ol  a 
tool)  should  lie  live  gaining;  ol  t lieir  hhcitv,  which 
would  do  something  toward  balancing;  liolli  the 
pain  and  disgrace  the)  underwent.  Nay, 

111.  Our*,  (tail  take  corcjoi  ,u|  n-'  Yes,  U  appears, 
by  tlie  following  laws  in  tins  <  hnptcr,  Unit  lie  does, 
for  our  suk'rs,  I  Cor.  0,  Id,  I  lie  Israelites  are 
here  directed  vvluit  to  do, 

1.  In  case  ol  hurt  done  hi/  oxen,  or  any  other 
brute  <  feature;  for  the  law,  doubtless,  was  designed 
to  extend  to  all  parallel  cases.  (I.)  As  an  instance  ot 
(Jed’s  care  ol  the  life  ol  man,  (though  forfeited  il 
thousand  times  into  the  hands  el  divine  justice,) 
and  in  token  ol  los  detestation  ol  the  sin  ol  murder; 
if  an  ox  killed  any  mao,  woman,  or  child,  I  he  ox 
wastolie.il/oi/cr/,  o.  VM.  And  bn  airs  i lie  greatest 
honour  ol  (ho  Interior  «  rent  il  res.  Is,  to  be  servicea¬ 
ble  to  maii,  the  i  rimiiial  is  denied  that  honour,  low 
fli'sh  shall  nut  t)c ratru.  l  ima  Clod  would  keep  up 
m  the  minds  of  his  people,  a  rooted  abhorrence  ol 
the  mii  of  murder,  and  every  tiling  that  was  lutrlin- 
rons.  (3.)  To  make  men  <  a  refill  that  none  ol  their 
rattle  might  do  hurt,  bill  that,  by  all  means  possi¬ 
ble,  lliis,  hie!  might  be  prevented;  il  the  owner  ot 

I  be  I  mist  knew  that  lie  was  mischievous  be  must 
answer  for  the  hurt  done,  and,  a,  cording  as  the 
i  in  umslant  rn  of  the  <  use  pruv  ed  him  I"  he  more  or 
less  accessary ,  lie  must  either  hr  flat  to  death ,  or 
ransom  his  life  with  a  sum  of  money,  r.  20..12. 
Stune  ot  our  ancient  books  make  this  lelony,  by  the 
common-law  ol  Ktighmd,  and  give  Ibis  reason, 
"The  owner,  by  nufVering  Ills  beast  to  go  nl  liberty, 
when  he  knew  it  to  he  hum  hievnus,  snows  that  lie 
was  very  willing  that  hurt  should  be  done.  ”  Note, 
It  is  not  enough  tor  us  not  to  do  mini  hie!  ourselves, 
but  we  'must  take  cure  that  no  mim  hid  he  done  by 
those  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  restrain,  whether 
man  or  beast. 

2.  Incase  of  hurt  done  to  oxen,  or  other  (attic 

II  they  fall  into  a  pit,  and  perish  there,  lie  that 
opened  the  pit  most  make  good  the  loss.  e.  11,  1-t. 
Note,  we  must  take  heed,  not  only  of  doing  that 
which  will  he  hurtful,  but  of  doing  that  which  may 
be  so.  It  is  not  enough  not  to  design  and  devise 
mis,  bid,  but  we  must  contrive  to  prevent  mis,  liiet; 
else  vve  become  aei  canary  to  our  neighbours'  dam 
age:  mischief  done  in  midi,  e  r  the  great  traiisgrcs 
slnn;  but  mist  bid  done  throng’ll  negligence,  and  for 
want  ol  due  ,  are  and  consideration,  is  not  without 
fault,  hut  ought  to  he  rdlrded  Upon  with  regret, 
according  as  the  degree  d  the  iiiisrliid  isi  espe 
dally,  we  must  be  cntehil  that  vve  do  nothing  to 
make  ourselves  at  rcssnry  to  the  ■  ins  ol  others,  by 
laying;  an  occasion  ol  olbai,  e  in  our  brother  s  way, 
Horn.  H.  ti¬ 
ll  rattle  light,  and  one  kill  another,  the  owners 

shall  equally  share  In  the  loss,  v.  o  '•  (Inly,  it  the 
beast  that  had  done  the  harm  was  known  to  the 
owner  to  have  been  mischievous,  lie  shall  answer 
for  the  damage,  because  lie  ought  either  to  have 
killed  him,  or  kept  him  up,  o.  1b.  The  determi- 
i  nations  of  these  cases  carry  with  them  the  evidence 
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of  their  own  equity,  and  give  such  rules  ol  justice 
as  were  then,  and  are  still,  in  use,  for  the  deciding 
of  similar  controversies  that  arise  bet  ween  man 
and  man.  But  1  conjecture  that  these  cases  might 
be  specified,  rather  than  others,  (though  some,  of 
them  seem  minute,)  because  they  were  then  cases 
in  fact  actually  depending  before  Moses;  for,  in  the 
wilderness,  where  they  lay  closely  encamped,  and 
had  their  flocks  and  herds  among  them,  such  mis¬ 
chiefs  as  these  last  mentioned  were  likely  enough 
to  occur.  That  which  we  are  taught  by  these 
laws,  is,  that  we  be  very  careful  to  do  no  wrong, 
either  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  that,  if  we  have 
done  wrong,  we  must  be  \ery  willing  to  make  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  desirous  that  nobody  may  lose  by  us. 

chap.  xxn. 

The  laws  of  this  chapter  relate,  I.  To  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment,  concerning  theft;  (v.  1..4.)  Trespass  by  cattle; 
(v.  5.)  Damage  by  fire;  (v.  6.)  Trusts  (v.  7.  .13.)  Bor¬ 
rowing  cattle,  (v.  14,  15.)  or  money,  v.  25.. 27.  II.  To 
the  seventh  commandment.  Against  fornication;  (v. 
16,  17.)  Bestiality,  v.  l'J.  111.  To  the  first  table,  forbid¬ 
ding  witchcraft,  (v.  Is.)  Idolatry,  v.  20.  Commanding 
to  offer  the  first  fruiUj  v.  29,  30.  IV.  To  the  poor,  v. 
21- .24.  V.  To  the  civil  government,  v.  26.  VI.  To 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  v.  3i. 

1.  a  F  ;i  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep, 
1  and  kill  it,  or  sell  it;  he  shall  restore 
five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  lor  a 
sheep.  2.  11  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up, 
and  be  smitten  that  lie  die,  there,  shall  no 
blood  be  shed,  for  him.  3.  If  the  sun  be 
risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shed  for 
him  ;  for  he  should  make  full  restitution: 
if  he  have  nothing,  then  he  shall  he  sold  for 
his  theft.  4.  II  the  theft  lie  certainly  found 
in  his  hand  alive,  whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass, 
or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double.  5.  If  a 
man  shall  cause  a  held  or  vineyard  to  he 
eaten,  and  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall 
feed  in  another  man’s  held  ;  of  the  best  of 
his  own  field,  and  of  the  best  of  his  own 
vineyard,  shall  lie  make  restitution.  G.  II 
fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that 
the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  or 
the  field,  be  consumed  therewith ;  he  that 
kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitution. 

Here  are  the  laws, 

1.  Concerning  theft,  which  are  these;  (1.)  If  H 
man  steal  any  cattle,  (in  which  the  wealth  of  those 
times  chiefly  consisted,)  and  they  be  found  in  bis 
custody,  he  must  restore  double,  v.  4.  Thus  he 
must  both  satisfy  for  the  wrong,  and  suffer  for  the 
crime.  But  it  was  afterward  provided,  that,  if  the 
thief  were  touched  in  conscience,  and  voluntarily 
confessed  it,  before  it  was  discovered  or  inquired  in¬ 
to  by  any  other,  then  he  should  only  make  restitu¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  stolen,  and  add  to  it  a  fifth  part, 
Lev.  6.  4,5.  (2.)  If  lie  had  killed  or  sold  the 

sheep  or  ox  he  had  stolen,  and  thereby  persisted  in 
his  crime,  he  must  restore  Jive  oxen  for  an  ox,  and 
four  sheep  for  a  sheep;  ( v. '  1. )  more  for  an  ox  than 
for  a  sheep,  because  the  owner,  beside  all  the 
other  profit,  lost  the  daily  labour  of  his  ox.  This 
law  teaches  us,  that  fraud  and  injustice,  so  far  from 
enriching  men,  will  impoverish  them:  if  we  unjust 
ly  get  and  keep  that  which  is  another’s,  it  will  not 
only  waste  itself,  but  it  will  consume  that  which  is 
cut  own.  (3  )  If  he  was  not  able  to  make  restitu¬ 


tion,  he  must  be  sold  lor  a  slave,  v.  .'I.  'I  lie.  court 
of  judgment  was  to  do  it,  and  il  is  probable  that  the 
person  robbed  had  the  money.  Thus  with  us,  io 
some  cases,  felons  are  transported  into  plantations 
where  alone  Lnglishmen  know  what  slavery  is. 
(4.)  If  a  thirl  broke  a  house  in  tin  night,  and  was 
killed  a  the  doing  of  ii,  his  blood  was  upon  his  own 
head,  and  should  riot  be  required  at  ilu-  hand  of 
him  that  shed  it,  u.  V.  As  lie  that  does  an  unlaw 
ful  art  bears  the  blame  ol  lie  mischief  that  follows 
to  others,  so  like  wise,  of  that  which  follows  to  him¬ 
self.  A  loan’s  house  is  li  s  castle,  and  (.oil’s  law, 
as  well  as  man’s,  sets  a  guard  upon  it;  lie  that,  as 
saillts  it  does  it  at  his  peril,  Yet  il  it  were  in  Ihe 
day-time  that  the  thief  was  killed,  lie  that  killed 
him  must  he  ucoouut.able  for  it,  ( a.  .1,  j  unless  it 
wen  in  the  necessary  defence nl  hisownlile.  Note, 
We,  ought  to  be  tender  of  Ihe  lives  i  en  ol  bad  men ; 
tlie  magistrate  must  right  us,  and  we  must  not 
avenge  ourselves. 

2.  Concerning  trespass,  ■<>.  ■>.  lie  that  wilfully 
put  his  cattle,  into  his  neighbour's  held,  musl  mak <• 
restitution  of  the  best  n!  ins  own.  Our  law  makes 
a  miu  h  greater  difference  between  this  find  other 
*  hefts,  than  the  law  of  Moses  did.  The  Jews  hence 
observed  it  as  a  general  rule,  I  lint  restitution  must 
always  be  made  ol  the  best,  and  Ihal  no  man  should 
keep  any  cattle  that  were  likely  to  trespass  upon 
his  neigh  hours,  or  do  I  hem  any  dam  age.  We  should 
lie  more  careful  not  to  do  wrong,  than  not  to  suf 
ler  wrong,  because  to  suffer  wrong  is  only  an  afflic¬ 
tion,  but  to  do  wrong  is  a  sin,  and  sin  in  always 
worse  than  afflu  t ion. 

3.  Concerning  damage  done  by  lire,  <>,  (i.  lb- 
that,  designed  only  the  burning  of  thorns,  might  be¬ 
come  accessary  to  the  burning  of  run/,  mid  should 
not  lie  held  guiltless.  Mm  of  hut  and  eager  spirits 
should  take  need,  lest,  while  they  pretend  only  to 
pluck  up  the  tares,  they  root  out  the  wheat  also.  II 
the  lire  did  mischief  ,  he  t  hut  kindled  it  must,  an 
swer  for  it,  though  il  could  not  be  proved  Unit  lie 
designed  the  misi  hirl.  Men  must  sillier  for  t licit 
carelessness,  as  well  as  for  their  mala  e.  We  must 
lake  heed  of  beginning  strife;  for  though  il  seem 
but  little,  we  know  tail  Imw  great  a  mutter  it  may 
kindle,  which  we  must  bear  Ihe  blame  of,  if,  with 
ihe  madman,  we  cast  lire  brands,  arrows,  and 
death,  and  pretend  we  mean  no  harm,  Il  will  make 
us  very  caret  til  of  ourselves,  il  we  <  onsider  that  we 
are  accountable,  not  only  for  ffli  hurt  we  do,  but 
for  the  hurt  we  occasion,  through  lundvrrteiu  y, 

/.  II  ft  iiiitit  shall  deliver  unto  Ihh  neigh-* 
Intur  money  or  Hi  tiff  lo  keep,  and  il  fie  stolen 
onl  of  llie  man’s  house;  il'  the  thief  l>0 
found,  let  him  pity  double,  fi.  Il  the  thief 
fit;  not  found,  then  the  mauler  ol  the  house 
shall  fie  brought  unto  Ihe  pulses,  to  sett 
whether  lit;  have  put  his  hand  unlo  his 
neighbour’s  goods.  9.  for  all  manner  of 

I  respuss,  whether  it  be.  lor  ox,  lor  ass, lor  sheep, 
lor  raiment,  or  lor  any  manner  of  lost  thing, 
which  another  ohallengolh  to  fit;  his,  the 
cause  of  both  parlies  shall  come  fiHore  the 
judges  ;  tend  whom  the  judges  shall  eon 
demn,  he  shall  pay  double  unto  Ins  neigh 
hour.  10.  II  a.  man  deliver  unto  his  neigh¬ 
bour  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  nay 
fit ‘ft  si,  to  keep  ;  and  il  die,  or  fie  hurl,  or  fit  fi 
veil  away,  no  man  seeiny,  it :  II.  Then  shall 
an  oal  It  ol  I  lie  I  ,ott  n  fie  be  I  \\  ecu  I  firm  fi  >t  fi, 
that  he  hath  uni  put  his  hand  unlo  his  neigh- 
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now's  goods;  and  the  owner  of  it  shall  ac¬ 
cept  thereof,  and  he  shall  not  make  it  good. 

12.  And  ii  it  be  stolen  from  him,  he  shall 
make  restitution  unto  the  owner  thereof. 

1 3.  If  it  be  torn  in  pieces,  then  let  him 
bring  it  for  witness,  and  he  shall  not  make 
good  that  which  was  torn.  14.  And  it  a 
man  borrow  aught  of  his  neighbour,  and  it 
be  hurt  or  die,  the  owner  thereof  being  not 
with  it ;  he  shall  surely  make  it  good.  15. 
But  if  the  owner  thereof  /icwith  it,  he  shall 
not  make  it  good  :  it  it  be  a  hired  thing ,  it 
came  for  his  hire. 

These  laws  are, 

1.  Concerning  trusts,  v.  7..  13.  If  a  man  deliver 
goods,  suppose  to  a  carrier,  to  be  conveyed,  or  to 
a  warehouse-keeper,  to  tie  preserved,  or  cattle  to 
a  farmer,  to  be  fed,  upon  a  valuable  consideration; 
and  if  a  special  confidence  be  reposed  in  the  per¬ 
son  they  are  lodged  with; in  case  these  goods  be 
stolen  or  lost,  perish  or  be  damaged,  if  it  appear 
that  it  was  not  by  any  fault  of  the  trustee,  the  ow¬ 
ner  must  stand  to  the  loss;  otherwise,  he  that  has 
been  false  to  his  trust  must  be  compelled  to  make 
satisfaction.  The  trustee  must  aver  his  innocence 
upon  oath  before  the  judges,  ii  the  case  was  such 
as  afforded  no  other  proof,  and  they  were  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter  according  as  it  appeared.  This 
teaches  us,  (1.)  That  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
of  every  thing  we  are  intrusted  with;  as  careful  of 
it,  though  it  be  another’s,  as  if  it  were  our  own.  It 
is  unjust  and  base,  and  that  which  all  the  world 
cries  shame  on,  to  betray  a  trust.  (2.)  That  there 
is  such  a  general  failing  of  truth  and  justice  upon 
earth,  as  gives  too  much  occasion  to  suspect  men’s 
honesty,  whenever  it  is  their  interest  to  be  dishon¬ 
est.  (3.)  That  an  oath  for  confirmation  in  an  encl 
of  strife,  Heb.  6.  16.  It  is  called  an  oath  for  the 
Lord,  (ic  11.)  because  to  Him  the  appeal  is  made, 
not  only  as  to  a  Witness  of  truth,  but  as  to  an  Aven¬ 
ger  of  wrong  and  falsehood.  Those  that  had  of¬ 
fered  injury  to  their  neighbour  by  doing  any  unjust 
thing,  fn-t,  it  might  be  hoped,  had  not  so  far  de¬ 
bauched  their  consciences  as  to  profane  an  oath  of 
the  Lord,  and  call  the  God  of  truth  to  be  Witness 
to  a  lie:  perjury  is  a  sin  which  natural  conscience 
startles  at  as  much  as  any  other.  The  religion  of 
an  oath  is  very  ancient,  and  a  plain  indication  of  the 
universal  belief  of  a  God,  and  a  providence,  and  a 
judgment  to  come.  (4.)  That  magistracy  is  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  God,  designed,  among  other  intentions, 
to  assist  men  both  in  discovering  rights  disputed, 
and  recovering  rights  denied;  and  great  respect 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  determination  of  the  judges. 
(5.)  That  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  suf¬ 
fer  for  that  which  he  c.<  uld  not  help:  masters  should 
consider  this  in  dealing  with  their  servants,  and  not 
rebuke  that  as  a  fault  which  was  a  mischance,  and 
which  they  themselves,  had  they  been  in  their  ser¬ 
vants’ places,  could  not  have  prevented. 

‘2.  Concerning  loans,  v.  14,  15.  If  a  man  (sup¬ 
pose)  lent  his  team  to  his  neighbour,  if  the  owner 
was  with  it,  or  was  to  receive  profit  for  the  loan  of 
it,  whatever  harm  befell  the  cattle,  the  owner  must 
stand  to  the  loss  of:  but  if  the  owner  were  so  kind  to 
the  borrower,  as  to  lend  it  him  gratis,  and  put  such 
a  confidence  in  him,  as  to  trust  it  from  under  his 
own  eye,  then,  if  any  harm  happened,  the  borrow¬ 
er  must  make  iv  good.  Let  us  learn  hence  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  abuse  any  thing  that  is  lent  us; 
it  is  not  only  unjust,  but  base  and  disingenuous,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  rendering  evil  for  good;  we  should 
much  rather  choose  to  lose  ourselves,  than  that  any 
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should  sustain  loss  by  their  kindness  to  us;  Alas  ! 
master,  for  it  was  borrowed,  2  Kings  6.  5. 

16.  And  if  a  man  entice  a  maid  that  is 
not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her,  he  shall  sure¬ 
ly  endow  her  to  be  his  wife.  17.  If  her  la¬ 
ther  utterly  refuse  to  give  her  unto  him,  he 
shall  pay  money  according  to  the  dowry  of 
virgins.  18.  Thou  slialt  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  live.  19.  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  20.  He  that 
sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord 
only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.  21. 
Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor  op¬ 
press  him  :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  22.  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  wid 
ow,  or  fatherless  child.  23.  If  thou  afflict 
them  in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto 
me,  1  will  surely  hear  their  cry  ;  24.  And 

my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  1  will  kill  you 
with  the  sword;  and  your  wives  shall  be 
widows,  and  your  children  fatherless. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  law,  that  he  who  debauched  a  young  woman 
should  be  obliged  to  many  her,  v.  16,  17.  If  she 
was  betrothed  to  another,  it  was  death  to  debauch 
her,  (Ueut.  22.  23,  24.)  but  the  law  here  mention¬ 
ed  respects  her  as  single.  But  if  the  father  refused 
her  to  him,  he  was  to  give  satisfaction  in  money  for 
the  injury  and  disgrace  he  had  done  her.  This  law 
outs  an  honour  upon  marriage,  and  shows  likewise 

iow  improper  a  thing  it  is,  that  children  should 
marry  without  their  parents’  consent:  even  here, 
where  the  divine  law  appointed  the  marriage,  both 
as  a  punishment  to  him  that  had  done  wrong,  and  a 
recompense  to  her  that  had  suffered  wrong,  yet  there 
was  an  express  reservation  for  the  father’s  power; 
if  he  denied  his  consent,  it  must  be  no  marriage. 

2.  A  law  which  makes  witchcraft  a  capital  crime, 
v.  18.  Witchcraft  not  only  gives  that  honour  to 
the  Devil  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  but  bids  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  Divine  Providence,  wages  war  with 
God’s  government,  and  puts  his  work  into  the 
Devil’s  hand,  expecting  him  to  do  good  and  evil, 
and  so  making  him,  indeed,  the  God  of  this 
world;  justly',  therefore,  was  it  punished  with 
death,  cspUpally  among  a  people  that  were  blessed 
with  a  divine  revelation,  and  cared  for  by  Divine 
Providence  above  any  people  under  the  sun.  By 
our  law,  consulting,  covenanting  with,  invocating, 
or  employing,  any  evil  spirit,  to  any  intent  whatso 
ever,  and  exercising  any  enchantment,  charm,  or 
sdreery,  whereby  hurt  shall  be  dene  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy;  also  pretending  to  tell  where  goods  lost  or  sto¬ 
len  maybe  found,  or  the  like,  is  an  iniquity  pun¬ 
ishable  by  the  judge,  and  the  second  offence  with 
death.  Thejustice  of  our  law  herein,  is  supported 
by  the  law  of  God  here. 

3.  Unnatural  abominations  are  here  made  capi¬ 
tal;  such  beasts  in  the  shape  of  men  as  are  guilty  of 
them  are  unfit  to  live;  v.  18,  Whosoever  lies  with  a 
beast  shall  die. 

4.  Idolatry  is  also  made  capital,  v.  20.  God  hav¬ 
ing  declared  himself  jealous  in  this  matter,  the 
civil  powers  must  be  jealous  in  it  too,  and  utterly  de¬ 
stroy  those  persons,  families,  and  places  of  Israel, 
that  worshipped  any  god,  save  the  Lord:  this  law 
might  have  prevented  the  vvoeiul  apostasies  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  aftertimes,  if  those  that  should 
have  executed  it  had  not  been  ringleaders  in  the 
breach  of  it 
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5,  A  caution  against  oppression;  because  those 
who  were  empowered  to  punish  other  crimes  were 
themselves  most  in  danger  of  this,  God  takes  the 
punishing  of  it  into  his  own  hands. 

(1.)  Strangers  must  not  be  abused,  (x>.21.)  not 
wronged  in  judgment  by  the  magistrates,  not  impos¬ 
ed  upon  in  contracts,  nor  must  any  adv  antage  be  ta¬ 
ken  of  their  ignorance  or  necessity;  no,  nor  must 
they  be  taunted,  trampled  upon,  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  or  upbraided  with  being  -strangers;  for  all 
these  were  vexatious,  and  would  discourage  stran¬ 
gers  from  coming  to  live  among  them,  or  would 
strengthen  their  prejudices  against  their  religion,  to 
which,  by  all  kind  and  gentle  methods,  they  should 
endeavour  to  proselyte  them.  The  reason  given 
why  they  should  be  kind  to  strangers,  is,  “  Ye  were 
strangers  in  Egypt,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
vexed  and  oppressed  there.”  Note,  [1.]  Humanity 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  religion,  and  obliges  us  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  tender  of  those  that  lie  most  under 
disadvantages  and  discouragements,  and  to  extend 
our  compassionate  concern  to  strangers,  and  those  to 
whom  we  are  not  under  the  obligations  of  alliance  or 
acquaintance.  Those  that  are  strangers  to  us  are 
known  to  God,  and  he  preserves  them,  Ps.  146.  9. 
[2.]  Those  that  profess  religion  should  study  to 
oblige  strangers,  that  they  may  thereby  recommend 
religion  to  their  good  opinion,”  and  take  heed  of  do¬ 
ing  any  thing  that  may  tempt  them  to  think  ill  of  it, 
or  its  professors,  1  Pet.  2.  12.  [3.]  Those  that 

have  themselves  been  in  poverty  and  distress,  if 
Providence  enrich  and  enlarge  them,  ought  to  show 
a  particular  tenderness  toward  those  that  are  now 
in  such  circumstances  as  they  were  in  formerly, 
doing  now  by  them  as  they  then  wished  to  be 
done  by. 

(2.)  Widows  and  fatherless  must  not  be  abused; 
(v.  22.)  Ye  shall  not  afflict  them,  that  is,  “Ye  shall 
comfort  and  assist  them,  and  be  ready  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  to  show  them  kindness.”  In  making  just 
demands  from  them,  their  Condition  must  be  consi¬ 
dered,  who  have  lost  those  that  should  deal  for 
them,  and  protect  them;  they  are  supposed  to  be 
unversed  in  business,  destitute  of  advice,  timorous, 
and  of  a  tender  spirit,  and  therefore  must  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  kindness  and  compassion;  no  advantage 
must  be  taken  against  them,  nor  any  hardship  put 
upon  them,  which  a  husband  or  a  father  would 
have  sheltered  them  from.  For,  [1.]  God  takes 
particular  cognizance  of  their  case,  v.  23.  Having 
no  one  dse  to  complain  and  appeal  to,  they  will  cry 
unto  God,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  hearWcm;  for  his 
law  arid  his  providence  are  guardians  to  the  wid¬ 
ows  and  fatherless,  and  if  men  do  not  pity  them, 
and  will  not  hear  them,  he  will.  Note,  It  is  a  great' 
comfort  for  those  who  are  injured  and  oppressed  by 
men,  that  they  have  a  God  to  go  to,  who  will  do 
more  than  give  them  the  hearing;  and  it  ought  to  be 
a  terror  to  those  who  are  oppressive,  that  they  have 
the  cry  of  the  p™>r  against  them,  which  God  will 
hear.  Nay,  [2.J  He  will  severely  reckon  with 
those  that  do  oppress  them;  though  they  escape 
punishment  from  men,  God’s  righteous  judgments 
will  pursue  and  overtake  them,  v.  24.  Men  that 
have  a  sense  of  justice  and  honour  will  espouse  the 
injured  cause  of  the  weak  and  helpless;  and  shall 
not  the  righteous  God  do  it?  Observe  the  equity  of 
the  sentence  here  passed  upon  those  that  oppress 
the  widows  and  fatherless;  their  wives  shall  become 
widows,  and  their  children  fatherless ;  and  the 
Lord  is  known  by  these  judgments,  which  he  some¬ 
times  executes  still. 

25.  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to 
him  as  a  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon 


him  usury.  26.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy 
neighbour’s  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  de¬ 
liver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  gocth  down: 

27.  For  that  is  his  covering  only;  it  is  his 
raiment  for  his  skin  :  wherein  shall  lie  sleep  ? 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth 
unto  me,  that  I  will  hear :  for  I  am  gracious 

28.  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  nor  curse 
the  ruler  of  thy  people.  29.  Thou  shalt 
not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits, 
and  of  thy  liquors;  the  first-born  of  thy 
sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  me.  30.  Like¬ 
wise  shalt  thou  do  with  thine  oxen,  and 
with  thy  sheep,  seven  days  it  shall  be  with 
his  dam  ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give 
it  me.  31.  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto 
me :  neither  shall  ye  eat  any  fiesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ;  ye  shall  cast  it 
to  the  dogs. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  law  against  Extortion,  in  lending.  (1.)  They 
must  not  receive  usury  for  money  from  any  that 
borrowed  for  necessity,  (d.  25.)  as  in  that  case, 
Neh.  5.  5,  7.  And  such  provision  the  law  made 
for  the  preserving  of  estates  to  their  families  by  the 
year  of  jubilee,  that  a  people  who  had  little  con¬ 
cern  in  trade  could  not  be  supposed  to  borrow  mo¬ 
ney,  but  for  necessity,  and  therefore  it  is  generally 
forbidden  among  themselves:  but  to  a  stranger  they 
were  allowed  to  lend  upon  usury,  whom  yet  they 
might  not  oppress:  this  law,  therefore,  in  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state;  but,  in  the  equity  of  it,  it  obliges  us  to 
show  mercy  to  those  of  whom  we  might  take,  and 
to  be  content  to  share  with  those  we  lend  to,  in  loss, 
as  well  as  profit,  if  Providence  cross  th£m;  and, 
upon  this  condition,  it  seems  as  lawful  to  receive  in¬ 
terest  for  my  money,  which  another  takes  pains 
with,  improves,  and  run  the  hazard  of,  in  husban 
dry.  (2.)  They  must  not  take  a  poor  null's  bed¬ 
clothes  in  pawn;  but,  if  they  did,  must  restore  them 
by  bed-time,  v.  26,  27.  Those  who  lie  soft  and 
warm  themselves,  should  consider  the  hard  and 
cold  lodging  of  many  poor  people,  and  not  do  any 
thing  to  make  bad  worse,  or  to  add  affliction  to  the 
afflicted. 

2.  A  law  against  the  contempt  of  authority;  (v. 
28.)  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  that  is,  the 
judges  and  magistrates,  for  their  executing  of  these 
laws;  they  must  do  their  duty,  whoever  suffer  by  it; 
magistrates  ought  not  to  fear  the  reproach  of  men,  or 
their  revilings,  but  to  despise  them  so  long  as  they 
keep  a  good  conscience;  but  they  that  do  revile 
them  for  their  being  a  terror  to  evil  works  and 
workers,  reflect  upon  God  himself,  and  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for,  another  day.  We  find 
those  under  a  black  character,  and  a  heavy  doom, 
that  despise  dominion  and  speak  evil  of  dignities, 
Jude  8.  Princes  and  magistrates  are  our  fathers, 
whom  the  fifth  commandment  obliges  us  to  honour, 
and  forbids  us  to  revile.  St.  Paul  applies  this  law 
to  himself,  and  owns  that  he  ought  not  to  speak  evil 
of  the  ruler  of  his  people;  no,  not  though  the  ruler 
was  then  his  most  unrighteous  pei’secutor,  Acts  23. 
5.  See  Eccl.  10.  20. 

3.  A  law  concerning  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  God,  v.  29,  30.  It  was  appointed  before, 
(ch.  13.)  and  it  is  here  repeated;  7 he  first-born  of 
thy  sorts  shalt  thou  give  untome;  and  much  more 
reason  have  we  to  give  ourselves,  and  all  we  have, 
to  God,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
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him  nj  for  us  all.  The  first  ripe  of  their  corn  they 
must  not  delay  to  offer;  there  is  danger,  it  we  de¬ 
lay  our  duty,  lest  we  wholly  omit  it;  and,  by  slip¬ 
ping  the  first  opportunity,  in  expectation  of  another, 
we  sutler  Satan  to  cheat  us  of  all  our  time.  Let 
not  young  people  delay  to  offer  to  God  the  first 
fruits  of  their  time  and  strength,  lest  their  delays 
come,  at  last,  to  be  denials,  through  the  deceitful¬ 
ness  of  sin,  and  the  more  convenient  season  they  pro¬ 
mise  themselves,  never  arrive.  Yet  it  is  provided, 
that  the  firstlings  of  their  cattle  should  not  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  God  till  they  were  past  seven  days  old,  for 
then  they  began  to  be  good  for  something.  Note, 
God  is  the  first  and  best,  and  therefore  must  have 
the  first  and  best 

4.  A  distinction  put  between  the  Jews  and  all 
other  people;  Yc  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me;  and  one 
mark  of  that  honourable  distinction  is  appointed  in 
their  diet,  which  was,  that  they  should  not  eat  any 
jtesh  that  was  torn  of  beasts,  (v.  31.)  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unwholesome,  but  because  it  was  pal¬ 
try,  and  base,  and  covetous,  and  a  tiling  below  those 
who  were  holy  men  unto  God,  to  eat  the  leavings 
of  the  beasts  of  prey.  We  that  are  sanctified  to 
God,  must  not  be  curious  in  our  diet;  but  we  must 
be  conscientious,  not  feeding  ourselves  without  fear, 
but  eating  and  drinking  by  rule,  the  rule  of  sobri¬ 
ety,  to  the  glory  of,  God. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

This  chapter  continues  and  concludes  the  acts  that  passed 
in  the  first  session  (if  1  may  so  call  it)  upon  mount  Sinai. 
Here  are,  I.  Some  laws  of  universal  obligation,  relating 
especially  to  the  ninth  commandment,  against  bearing 
false  witness,  (v.  1.)  and  giving  false  judgment,  v.  2, 3, 
C.  .  8.  Also  a  law  of  doing  good  to  our  enemies,  (v. 
4,  6.)  and  not  oppressing  strangers,  v.  9.  II.  Some  laws 
peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  sabbatical  year,  (v-  10,  11.) 
the  throe  annual  feasts,  (v.  14.. 17.)  with  some  laws  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  MI.  Gracious  promises  of  the  comple¬ 
ting  of  the  mercy  God  had  begun  for  them,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  obedience.  That  God  would  conduct  them 
through  the  wilderness,  (v.  20.  .24.)  That  lm  would  pros¬ 
per  all  they  had,  (v.  25,  26. )  That  he  would  put  them 
in  possession  of  Canaan,  v,  27.  .31.  but  they  must  not 
mingle  themselves  with  the  nations,  v.  32,  33. 

I.  ri^HOU  slmlt  not  raise  a  false  report : 

I  put  not  thine  hand  with  the  wicked 
to  be  an  unrighteous  witness.  2.  I  lion 
'sluilt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  :  nei¬ 
ther  shalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many  to  wrest  judgment :  3.  Neither 

shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in  his 
cause.  4.  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again.  5.  II  thou  see 
the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee,  lying  under 
his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help 
him ;  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him.  6. 
Thou  shalt  not  w  rest  the judgment  of  thy  pool 
in  lus  cause.  7.  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false 
matter;  and  the  innocent  and  righteous  slay 
thou  not  :  for  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked. 
8.  And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift;  for  the  gift 
blindcth  the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words 
of  the  righteous.  9.  Also  thou  shalt  not 
oppress  a  stranger:  for  ye  know  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 


I.  Cautions  concerning  judicial  proceedings ;  it  was 
not  enough  that  they  hail  good  laws,  better  than  cv  er 
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any  nation  had,  but  care  must  be  taken  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice  according  to  those  laws. 

1.  The  witnesses  are  here  cautioned,  that  they 
neither  occasion  an  innocent  man  to  be  indicted,  by 
raising  a  false  report  of  him,  and  setting  common 
fame  against  him,  nor  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
innocent  man,  or  one  whom  they  do  not  know  to  be 
guilty,  by  putting  their  hand  in  swearing,  as  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him,  v.  1.  Bearing  false  witness 
against  a  man,  in  a  matter  that  touches  his  life,  has 
in  it  all  the  guilt  of  lying,  perjury,  malice,  theft, 
murder,  with  the  additional  stains  of  colouring  all 
with  a  pretence  of  justice,  and  involving  many 
others  in  the  same  guilt.  There  is  scarcely  any 
one  act  of  wickedness  that  a  man  can  possibly  be 
guilty  of,  which  has  in  it  a  greater  complication  of 
villanies  than  this  has.  Yet  the  former  part  of  this 
caution  is  to  be  extended  to  common  conversation, 
and  not  only  to  judicial  proceedings;  so  that  slander¬ 
ing  and  backbiting  are  a  species  of  false-witness 
bearing;  a  man’s  reputation  lies  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  every  company,  as  his  estate  or  life  does 
at  the  mercy  of  a  judge  or  jury;  so  that  he  who 
raises,  or  knowingly  spreads,  a  false  report  against 
his  neighbour,  especially  if  the  .report  be  made  to 
wise  and  good  men,  whose  esteem  one  would  de¬ 
sire  to  enjoy,  sins  as  much  against  the  laws  of  truth, 
justice,  and  charity,  as  a  false  witness  does— with 
this  further  mischief,  that  lie  leaves  it  not  in  the 
power  of  the  person  injured  to  right  himself.  That 
which  we  translate,  I  hou  shalt  not  raise,  the  mar¬ 
gin  reads,  Thou  shalt  not  receive,  a  false  report;  for 
sometimes  the  receiver,  in  this  case,  is  as  bad  as 
the  thief;  and  a  backbiting  tongue  would  not  do  so 
much  mischief  as  it  does,  if  it  were  not  counte¬ 
nanced.  Sometimes  we  cannot  avoid  hearing  a 
false  report,  but  we  must  not  receive  it,  that  is,  we 
must  not  bear  it  with  pleasure  and  delight,  as  those 
that  rejoice  in  iniquity;  nor  give  credit  to  it,  as  long 
as  there  remains  any  cause  to  question  the  truth  of 
it.  This  is  charity  to  our  neighbour’s  good  name, 
and  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 

%  The  judges  are  here  cautioned  not  to  pervert 
judgment 

(1.)  They  must  not  be  oyer-nuled,  either  by 
might  or  multitude,  to  go  against  their  consciences 
in  giving  judgment,  v.  2.  With  the  Jews,  causes 
were  tried  by  a  bench  of  Justices,  and  judgment 
given  according  to  the  majority  of  votes;  in  which 
case,  every  particular  justice  must  go  according  to 
truth,  as  it  appeared  to  him  upon  the  strictest  and 
most  impartial  inquiry,  though  the  multitude  of  the 
people,  and  thuir  outcries,  or  the  sentence  of  the 
1  tan  him,  (we  translate  it  many,)  the  more  ancient 
and  honourable  of  the  justices,  went  the  other  way. 
Therefore  (as  with  us)  among  the  Jews,  the  junior 
upon  the  bench  voted  first,  that  he  might  not  be 
swayed  or  over-ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  senior. 
Judges  must  not  respect  the  persons  either  of  the 
parties,  or  of  their  fellow-judges.  The  former  part 
of  this  verse  also  gives  a  general  rule  for  all,  as  well 
as  judges,  not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  Ge¬ 
neral  usage  will  never  excuse  us  in  a  bad  practice; 
nor  is  the  broad  way  ever  the  better  or  safer,  for 
its  being  tracked  and  crowded.  We  must  inquire 
what  we  ought  to  do,  not  what  the  majority  do;  be¬ 
cause  we  must  be  judged  by  our  Master,  not  by  our 
fellow-servants;  and  it  is  too  great  a  compliment,  to 
be  willing  to  go  to  hell  for  company. 

(2.)  Thev  must  not  pervert  judgment,  no,  not  in 
favour  of  a  poor  man,  v.  3.  Right  must  in  all 
cases  take  place,  and  wrong  must  be  punished,  and 
justice  never  biassed,  nor  injury  connived  at,  under 
pretence  of  charity  and  compassion.  If  a  poo* 
man  be  a  bad  man,  and  do  a  bad  thing,  it  is  foolish 
pity  to  let  him  fare  the  better  for  his  poverty,  Deut. 
1.  16,  17. 
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(3.)  Neither  must  the/  pervert  judgment,  in  pre¬ 
judice  to  ;l  poor  mtm,  nor  sutler  him  to  he  wronged, 
liecause  he  hid  not  wherewithal  to  i-i j-;ht  himself; 
in  such  cases,  the  judges  themselves  must  become 
advocates  for  the  poor,  as  far  as  their  cause  was 
rood  and  honest:  a.  Ii,  “  7 Vl'jll  s/ullt  not  surest  the 
judgment  of  the  / ioor ;  remember  they  are  thy 
poor,  hone  of  thy  bone,  thy  poor  n<  iglihom  a,  thy 
poor  brethren,  let  them  not,  therefore,  tare,  tho 
worse  for  being  poor.  ” 

(4. )  They  must  drelyl  the  thoughts  of  assisting 
or  abetting  a  bad  cause;  v.  7,  “Keep  thee  fir  from 
a  false  matter;  do  not  only  keep  thee  free  from  it, 
nor  think  it  enough  to  say,  thou  art  unconcerned  in 
it,  but  kei  p  thee  fur  from  it,  dread  it  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  snare.  The  innocent  and  righteous  thou  would  - 
est  not,  for  all  the  world,  slay  with  t hint-  own  hands; 
keep  thee  therefore  from  a  false  matter,  for  thou 
knowcst  not  but  it  may  end  in  that;  and  the  right 
ecus  God  will  not  leave  such  wit  kedness  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  1  will  not  justify  the  ‘wirked,’’  that  is, 
“1  will  condemn  him  that,  unjustly  condemns 
others.”  Judges  themselves  are  accountable  to  the 
Great  Judge. 

(5.)  They  must  not  take  bribes,  v.  Ii.  They 
must  not  only  not  be  swayed  by  a  gift  to  give  an  un¬ 
just  judgment,  either  to  condemn  the  innocent,  or 
acquit  the  guilty,  or  ad  judge  a  man’s  right  I  com 
him;  but  they  must  not  so  mm  h  as  take  a  gift,  lest, 
it  should  have  a  had  influence  upon  t hem,  and  over¬ 
rule  them,  contrary  to  their  intentions,  for  it  has  a 
strange  tendency  to  blind  those  that  otherwise 
would  do  well. 

(0.)  They  must  not  oppress  a  stranger,  i>.  9, 
Though  aliens  might  not  inherit  lands  among  them, 
yet  the/  must  have  justice  done  them,  must  peai  e 
ably  enjoy  their  own,  and  he  righted  if  they  were 
wronged,  though  they  were  strangers  to  the  com 
mon wealth  of  Israel.  It  is  an  instam  e  of  the  equity 
and  goodness  of  our  law,  that,  if  an  alien  be  tried 
for  any  crime  except  treason,  tbe  one  half  of  his 
jury,  if  he  desire  it,  shall  be  foreigners;  fltdy  call 
It  a  trial  per  medietatem  linguct,  a  kind  provision 
that  strangers  may  not  be  oppressed.  The  reason 
here  given  is  tffi-  same  with  that.,  (eh.  ‘At.  71.)  IV 
were  strangers;  which  is  here  elegantly  enforced, 
Ye  know  the  heart  oj  a  stranger;  ye  know  some 
thing  of  the  griefs  and  fears  of  a  stranger,  by  sad 
experience,  and  therefore,  being  delivered,  can  tin- 
more  easily  put  your  souls  into  their  souls’  stead. 

II.  < ’.om  mauds rnncerningnelghbnurly  kindnesses; 
we  must  be  ready  to  do  all  good  offices,  as  there  is 
occasion  for  tiny  body,  yea,  even  for  those  who  have 
done  us  ill  offices,  v.  4,  A.  1  The  command  of  loving 
our  enemies,  and  doing  good  to  them  that  bate  us,  is 
not  only  a  new,  but  an  old,  commandment,  l*i  •ov.  '.'A. 
21,  22.  Infer  from  hence,  1,  II  we  must  do  lids 
kindness  for  an  enemy,  much  more  for  a  friend, 
though  an  enemy  only  is  mentioned,  because  it  is 
supposed  that  a  man  would  not  be  imnelghbourly 
to  any,  unless  such  as  he  has  a  particular  spleen 
against.  2.  If  it  be  wrong  not  to  prevent  om  ene¬ 
my’s  loss  and  damage,  how  much  worse  is  il  to  ot 
casion  harm  and  loss  to  him,  or  any  thing  he.  has. 
3.  If  we  must  bring  back  our  neighbours’  rattle 
when  they  go  astray,  much  more  must  we  ended 
vour,  by  prudent  admonitions  and  instructions,  to 
bring  back  our  neighbours  themselves,  when  they 
go  astray  in  any  sinful  path.  See  Jam.  A.  jy.  And 
if  we  must  endeavour  to  help  up  a  fallen  ass,  much 
more ‘should  we  endeavour,  by  comforts  and  en¬ 
couragements,  to  help  up  a  sinking  spirit,  saying  to 
them  that  are  of  a  Jearfnl  heart,  lie  strong.  We 
must  seek  the  relief  and  welfare  of  others  as  our 
own,  Phil.  2.  4.  If  thou  say  est,  He  ho  id,  we  know 
it  not,  doth  not  he  that  pomlerelh  the  heart  consider 
it?  .See  Prov,  24,  11,  12. 


It).  A i H I  mix  yditrrt  llum  nlmll  cow  llty 
bind,  aiid  hhull  pnllmi  m  llm  l/uilii  l.lmicol  ; 

ll.  linl  lln-  nmvculh  ijt'ti.i  I li< ii i  it) in  1 1  Id  il 
H‘t>l  olid  lie  Midi*,  llittl  lln:  pool  ol  1 1 1  y  pro 
jilt!  may  ral  :  and  wlial  limy  leave,  1 1  it; 

lm. axliiol  (lie  field  nliu.ll  cut.  In  like  umniu  i 
thou  hlndl  deal  willi  1 1 1  y  vineyard,  and  willi 
illy  olive-yard.  17.  Six  day*  1 1  ion  pi  tall  do 
Hi  y  work ,  and  on  llm  iicvcnlli  day  I  lion  aim  It 
real,  \  dial  tliilie  ox  and  llunn  nun  may  mil, 
and  die  mu  ol  lliy  handmaid  and  1 1 ie  n|,nm 
ft(T  may  Im  r<h<Hh<'<l,  IT  And  in  (III 
llunggi  dial  I  ha  ve,  i.anl  unto  you  he  <  1 1  <  inn 
Mpee  |  :  and  make  no  men  I  ion  ol  I  lie  nn  men  of 
ot  In  ‘i  poda,  ncilhei  Id  il  Im  heard  out  ol  lliy 
mouth.  11.  Vlnec  lilnea  lliou  itlmll  keep  a 
leaal  unlo  me  in  the  year.  lb.  Thou  nhall 
keeji  lln*  leaal  ol  unleavened  dread  :  (lliou 
Hindi  dal  unleavened  brent  I  aeven  d;|ya,a:i  I 
commanded  lliun,  in  llm  lime  appointed  ol 
llii'  mould  Abih;  lor  in  il  lliou  e.umeal  out 
from  Kftypl ;  and  none  hliall  appeal  helou- 
me  empty  :)  Hi.  And  the  leant  ol  haivenl, 
(lie  Inal  II’iiiIh  ol  lliy  lahoum,  willed  lliou 
haul.  Mown  in  I  lie  held  ;  anil  llm  lean!  ul  in 
ftiithdiilift,  which  /■.  in  llm  end  ol  did  year, 
when  lliou  Inin!  ftjilhere.il  in  lliy  luhnuin  nnl 
it)  llm  held.  1 7.  Three  liurna  in  lln!  yeai 
all  lliy  malea  Hindi  appeal  before  llm  lauin 
(•oil.  Ill,  I  holt  H.lmll  not  oiler  die  blood 
ol  my  aai'iiliee  wild  leavened  bread  ,  iteilher 
whit II  llii"  lal  ol  my  nariilire  remain  until 
llm,  morniiift.  lb.  The  Inal  ol  lh(‘  Itir.l 
hinln  ol  lliy  land  lliou  nhall  lump  mlo  llm 
house  ol  the  Imltu  lliy  (»od,  l  liou  shall 
mil  weellm  a  kill  in  Ins  moljmi ’a  milk. 

I  lere  is, 

I  I  he  institution  ol  tin-  Nllbbnth  III  yeur,  v,  10, 
II.  Kvcry  seventh  yeul  the  huul  was  to  rest ;  tliry 
must  nut  plough  ill'  sow  it  at  t  lie  In  'ginning  ol  the 
yeur,  a  ni  I  then  tiny  i  i  hi  1 1 1  nut  ,  pci  t  iniy  great 
nurvfst  lit  the  end  ni  the  yettr;  hut  what  tile  earth 

diil  priiiluce  nl  it  se  1 1  should  lie  e. lien  hand  to 

month,  and  nut  laid  up  Now  this  was  designed,  t, 

I  n  show  what  a  plentiful  land  Unit  was  into  wlm  h 
<  aid  was  bringing  I  lino  I  hat  so  nuniel'lius  a  people 
could  have  ra  h  lUalntenani  e  out  ol  lln-  proilui  e  ol 
so  small  ii  country,  without  foreign  trade,  and  yet 
could  Spate  the  increase  o|  evi  ry  hi'vclitl)  year.  V 
I  n  i  i  iuind  ' hem  ol  their  dependence  upon  God 
thin  great  I  nilidloril,  and  their  obligation  In  use 
the  I rull'.  ol  the  land  as  he  should  dun  r  ’Thus  hr 
would  try  their  ohedit  nee  ni  a  malti  r  that  nearly 
toui  hn|  I heh’  interest.  Afterword  we  fmd  that 
till  ir  disobedience  til  tins  command  was  a  lia  fi  iiurr 
ol  the  pi'Oiinses,  o  chrnii  ;lfl,  v(.  :t.  To  leai  I 

them  a  Cimlidtnee  in  the  Divine  Providence,  while 
they  did  I  heir  dot  y  ;  that,  as  the  si  >i  |  h  day  ‘n  mimiia 
hi  i  veil  |o)  two  days  m oat ,  NO  l  he  si  '■  t  h  year’s  i o 
crease  should  serve  for  I  wo  years'  sultsisteni  r  ’Thus 
they  must  learn  not  lo  take  thought  for  their  life, 
Mali  Ii.  A.  II  we  are  prudent  and  diligent  In  out 
allairs,  we  may  trust  I’rovidriirc  lo  I’urnihli  us  with 
the  I  HTitcl  ol  I  hr  (luy  ii)  ith  diiy , 

If  The  repetition  of  the  law  ol  the  fourth  com 
nuuulment  i  nni  i  riling  the  weekly  sahhalh,  e.  P.l 
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Kvcn  iii  the  year  of  rest,  they  must  not  think  that 
the  sabbath-day  was  laid  in  common  with  the  other 
days,  but,  even  that  year,  it  must  be  religiously  ob¬ 
served;  yet  thus  some  have  endeavoured  to  take 
away  the'observation  of  the  sabbath,  by  pretending 
that  everv  day  must  be  a  sabbath-day. 

III.  Ah  manner  of  respect  to  the  gods  of  the  hea¬ 
then  is  here  strictly  forbidden,  v.  13.  A  general 
caution  is  prefixed  to  this,  which  has  reference  to 
all  these  precepts;  In  all  things  that  I  have  said 
unto  you,  be  circumspect.  We  are  in  danger  of 
missing  our  way  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
and  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do,  therefore  we  have 
need  to  look  about  us.  A  man  may  ruin  himself 
through  mere  carelessness,  but  he  cannot  save  him¬ 
self  without  great  care  and  circumspection:  parti¬ 
cularly,  since  idolatry  was  a  sin  which  they  were 
much  addicted  to,  and  would  be  greatly  tempted  to, 
they  must  endeavour  to  blot  out  the  remembrance 
of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  must  disuse  and 
forget  all  their  superstitious  forms  of  speech,  and 
never  mention  them  but  with  detestation.  In 
Christian  schools  and  academies,  (for  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  reforming  the  play-houses,)  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  names  and  stories  of  the  heathen 
deities,  or  demons  rather,  were  not  so  commonly 
and  familiarly  used  as  they  are,  even  with  intima¬ 
tions  of  respect,  and  sometimes  with  forms  of  invo¬ 
cation.  Surely  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ. 

IV.  Their  solemn  religious  attendance  on  God 

in  the  place  which  he  should  choose,  is  here  strictly 
required,  v.  14.  .17.  1.  Thrice  a  year,  all  their 

males  must  come  together  in  a  holy  convocation, 
that  they  might  the  better  know  and  love  one 
another,  and  keep  up  their  communion  as  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  peculiar  people.  2.  They  must  come  to¬ 
gether  before  the  Lord,  (x\  17.)  to  present  them¬ 
selves  before  him,  looking  toward  the  place  where 
his  honour  dwelt,  and  to  pay  their  homage  to  him 
as  their  great  Lord,  from  and  under  whom  they 
held  all  their  enjoyments.  3.  They  must  feast  to¬ 
gether  before  the  Lord,  eating  and  drinking  to¬ 
gether,  in  token  of  their  joy  in  God,  and  their  grate¬ 
ful  sense  of  his  goodness  to  them ;  for  a  feast  is  made 
for  laughter,  Reel.  10.  19.  Oh  what  a  good  Mas¬ 
ter  do  we  serve,  who  has  made  it  our  duty  to  rejoice 
before  him,  who  feasts  his  servants  when  they  are 
in  waiting?  Never  let  religion  be  called  a  melan¬ 
choly  thing,  when  its  solemn  services  are  solemn 
feasts.  4!  They  must  not  appear  before  God 
empty ,  v.  15.  Some  free-will  offering  or  other 
they  must  bring,  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gra¬ 
titude  to  their  great  Benefactor.  As  then  they 
were  not  allowed  to  come  empty-handed,  so  now  we 
must  not  come  to  worship  God  empty  hearted;  our 
souls  must  be  filled  with  grace,  with  pious  and  de¬ 
vout  affections;  holy  desires  toward  him,  and  dedi¬ 
cations  of  ourselves’ to  him;  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well-pleased.  5.  The  passover,  pentecost, 
and  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  were  the  three  times  appointed  for  their 
attendance;  not  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest,  be¬ 
cause  then  they  were  otherwise  employed;  so  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  say  that  he  made  them  to 
serve  with  an  offering,  or  wearied  them. with  incense. 

V.  Some  particular  directions  are  here  given 

about  the  three  feasts,  though  not  so  fully  as  after¬ 
ward.  1.  As  to  the  passover,  it  was  not  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  with  leavened  bread,  for  at  that  feast  all  leaven 
was  to  be  cast  out,  nor  was  the  fat  of  it  to  remain 
until  the  morning,  lest  it  should  become  offensive, 
v.  18.  2.  At  the  feast  of  pentecost,  when  they 

were  to  begin  their  harvest,  they  must  bring  the 
first  of  their  first-fruits  to  God,  by  the  pious  pre¬ 
senting  of  which  the  whole  harvest  was  sanctified, 
v.  19."  3.  At  the  feast  of  in-gathering,  as  it  is 
called,  (x>.  16.)  they  must  give  God  thanks  for  the 
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harveSt-mercies  they  had  received,  and  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  him  for  the  next  harvest,  and*  must  not 
think  to  receive  benefit  by  that  superstitious  usage  of 
some  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  it  is  said,  at  the  end  of 
their  harvest,  seethed  a  kid  in  its  own  dam's  milk, 
and  sprinkled  that  milk-pottage,  in  a  magical  way, 
upon  their  gardens  and  fields,  to  make  them  more 
fruitful  next  year.  But  Israel  must  abhor  such 
foolish  customs. 

20,  Behold,  l  send  an  Angel  before  I  lire, 
to  keep  thee  in  the  w  ay,  and  to  hung  thee 
into  the  place  which  1  have  prepared.  21. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke 
him  not;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  trans¬ 
gressions:  for  iny  name  is  m  him.  22.  But  if 
thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all 
that  I  speak,  then  1  will  be  an  enemy  unto 
thine  enemies,  an  adversary  unto  thine  ad¬ 
versaries.  23.  For  mine  Angel  shall  go  be¬ 
fore  thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  A  mo- 
rites,  and  the  1 1  ittites,  and  the  Pcriz’/ites, 
and  the  Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jelmsites ;  and  .1  will  cut  them  off.  24. 
Thou  shall  not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  nor 
serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works;  but 
thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow  them,  and 
quite  break  down  their  images.  25.  And 
ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  («od,  and  lie 
shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water,  and  1 
will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst  of 
thee.  2G.  There  shall  nothing  east  their 
young,  nor  be  barren,  in  thy  land:  the 
number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil.  27.  I  will 
send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy 
all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt  come; 
and  lwill  make  all  thine  enemies  turn  their 
backs  unto  thee.  28.  And  I  will  send  hor¬ 
nets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the 
Hivite,  the  Canaanite, and  the  I  litlite,  from 
before  thee.  29.  1  will  not  drive  them  out 
from  before  thee  in  one  year;  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beast  ol  the  field 
multiply  against  thee.  30.  By  little  and 
little  I  will  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee,  until  thou  be  increased,  and  inherit 
the  land.  31.  And  1  will  set  thy  hounds 
from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
Philistines,  and  from  the  desert  unto  the 
river:  for  I  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  into  your  hand;  and  thou  shalt 
drive  them  out  before  thee.  32.  Thou 
shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  with 
their  gods.  33.  They  shall  not  dwell  in 
thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against 
me:  for  if  thou  serve  their  gods,  it  will 
surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee. 

Three  gracious  promises  arc  here  made  to  Israel, 
to  engage  them  to  their  duty,  and  encourage  them 
in  it;  and  each  of  the  promises  has  some  needful 

precepts' end  cautions  joined  to  it. 

I.  It  is  here  promised  that  they  should  he  guided 
and  kept  in  their  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
land  01  promise,  Behold,  /  send  an  .dtgel  before 
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thee,  (v.  20.)  mine  Angel,  (v.  23.)  a  created  angel, 
sav  some*  a  minister  of  God’s  providence,  employ¬ 
ed  in  conducting  and  protecting  the  camp  of  Israel; 
that  it  might  appear  that  God  took  a  particular  care 
of  them,  he  appointed  one  of  his  chief  servants  to 
make  it  his  business  to  attend  them,  and  see  that 
thev  wanted  for  nothing.  Others  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant:  for  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  are  said  to  tempt  Christ; 
and  we  may  as  well  suppose  him  God’s  Messenger, 
and  the  Church’s  Redeemer,  before  his  incarnation, 
as  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
And  we  may  the  rather  think  he  was  pleased  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  deliverance  and  conduct  of  Israel,  because 
they  were  typical  of  his  great  undertaking.  It  is 
promised  that  this  blessed  Angel  should  keep  them 
in  the  wait,  though  it  lay  through  a  wilderness  first, 
and  afterward  through  their  enemies’ countrv ;  thus 
God’s  spiritual  Israel  shall  be  kept  through  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  this  earth,  and  from  the  insults  of  the 
gates  of  hell.  It  is  also  promised  that  he  should 
bring  them  into  the  place  which  God  had  not  only 
designed,  but  prepared  for  them:  and  thus  Christ 
has  prepared  a  place  for  his  followers,  and  will  pre¬ 
serve  them  to  it,  for  he  is  faithful  to  him  that  ap¬ 
pointed  him. 

The  precept  joined  with  this  promise,  is,  that 
they  be  observant  of,  and  obedient  to,  this  Angel 
whom  God  would  send  before  them;  ( v .  21.)  “  Be¬ 
ware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice  in  every  thing,  pro¬ 
voke  him  not  in  any  thing,  for  it  is  at  your  peril  if 
you  do,  he  will  visit  your  iniquity,  ”  Note,  1. 
Christ  is  the  Author  of  salvation  to  those  only  that 
obey  him.  The  word  of  command  is,  Hear  ye  him, 
Matth.  17.  5.  Obseri'c  what  he  hath  commanded, 
Matth,  28,  20.  2.  Our  necessary  dependence  upon 

the  divine  power  and  goodness  should  awe  us  into 
obedience.  We  do  well  to  take  heed  of  provoking 
our  Protector  and  Benefactor;  because,  if  our  De¬ 
fence  depart  from  us,  and  the  streams  of  his  good¬ 
ness  be  cut  off,  we  are  undone.  Therefore,  “Be¬ 
ware  < if  him,  and  carry  it  toward  him  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  reverence  and  caution.  Fear  the  Lord  and 
his  goodness.”  3.  Christ  will  be  faithful  to  those 
who  are  faithful  to  him,  and  will  espouse  their 
cause  who  adhere  to  his;  (v.  22.  )  I  will  be  an  Ad¬ 
versary  to  thine  adversaries.  The  league  shall  be 
offensive  and  defensive,  like  that  with  Abraham, 
I  will  bless  him  that  blesseth  thee,  and  curse  him 
that  curseth  thee.  Thus  is  God  pleased  to  twist  his 
interests  and  friendships  with  his  people’s. 

It  is  promised  that  they  should  nave  a  comforta¬ 
ble  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  thev 
hoped  now,  (though  it  proved  otherwise,)  within  a 
few  months,  to  be  in  the  possession  of,  r.  24.  .  26. 
Observe,  1.  How  reasonable  the  conditions  of  this 
promise  are — only  that  they  should  serve  their  own 
God,  who  was  indeed  the  only  true  God,  and  not 
the  gods  of  the  nations,  which  were  no  gods  at  all, 
and  which  they  had  no  reason  at  all  to  have  any  re¬ 
spect  for.  They  must  not  only  not  worship  their 

fods,  but  they  must  utterly  overthrow  them,  in  to- 
en  of  their  great  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  their  reso¬ 
lution  never  to  worship  idols  themselves,  and  their 
care  to  prevent  any  other  from  worshipping  them ; 
as  the  converted  conjurers  burnt  their  books.  Acts, 
19.  19.  2.  How  rich  the  particulars  of  this  promise 
are.  (1.)  The  comfort  of  their  food;  He  shall 
bless  thy  bread  and  thy  s eater;  and  God’s  blessing 
will  make  bread  and  water  more  refreshing  and 
nourishing  than  a  feast  of  fat  things  and  wines  on 
the  lees,  without  that  blessing.  (2.)  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  health;  I  will  take  sickness  away, 
either  prevent  it,  or  remove  it.  The  land  shall  not 
be  visited  with  epidemical  diseases,  which  are  very 
dreadful,  and  sometimes  have  laid  countries  waste. 
3.)  The  increase  of  their  wealth;  their  cattle 


should  not  be  barren,  nor  cast  their  young;  which 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  prosperity,  Job  21. 
10.  (4. )  The  prolonging  of  their  lives  to  old  age; 

“  The  number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil,  and  they 
shall  not  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  by  untimely  deaths.  ’’ 
1  Thus  hath  godliness  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is. 

111.  It  is  promised  that  they  should  conquer  and 
subdue  their  enemies,  the  present  occupants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  who  must  be  driven  out  to  make 
room  for  them.  This  God  would  do,  1.  Effectually 
by  his  power;  (v.  27,  28.)  not  so  much  by  the 
sword  and  bow  of  Israel,  as  by  the  terrors  which 
he  would  strike  into  the  C'anaanites.  Though  they 
!  were  so  obstinate  as  not  to  be  willing  to  submit  to 
Israel,  resign  their  country,  and  retire  elsewhere, 
which  they  might  have  done;  yet  they  were  so 
dispirited,  that  they  were  not  able  to  stand  before 
them.  This  completed  their  ruin;  such  power  had 
the  Devil  in  them,  that  they  would  resist;  but  such 
power  had  God  over  them,  that  they  could  not.  1 
will  send  my  fear  before  thee;  and  the)  that  fear 
will  soon  flee.  Hosts  of  hornets  made  way  tor  the 
hosts  of  Israel;  such  mean  creatures  can  God  make 
use  of  for  the  chastising  of  his  people's  enemies;  as 
in  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  When  God  pleases,  hor¬ 
nets  can  drive  out  Canaanites  us  well  as  lions  could. 
Josh.  24.  12.  2.  He  would  do  it  gradually,  in  wis¬ 
dom,  ( v .  29,  30.)  not  all  at  once,  but  by  little  and 
little.  As  the  Canaanites  had  kept  possession  till 
Israel  was  grown  into  a  people,  so  theic  should  still 
be  some  remains  of  them,  till  Israel  should  grow  so 
numerous  as  to  replenish  the  whole.  The  wisdom 
of  God  is  to  be  observed  in  the  gradual  advances  of 
the  church’s  interests.  It  is  in  real  kindness  to  the 
church,  that  its  enemies  are  subdued  by  little  and 
j  little,  for  thus  we  are  kept  upon  our  guard,  and  in 
a  continual  dependence  upon  God.  Coiruptiona 
!  are  thus  driven  out  of  the  hearts  ef  God’s  people; 
not  all  at  once,  but  by  little  and  little;  the  old  man 
is  crucified,  and  therefore  dies  slowly.  ( led,  in  his 
providence,  often  delays  mercy,  because  we  are  not 
ready  for  it.  Canaan  has  room  enough  to  receive 
Israel,  but  Israel  is  not  numerous  enough  to  occupy 
Canaan;  we  are  not  straitened  in  G<  d;  it  we  ate 
straitened,  it  is  in  ourselves.  The  land  of  Caiman 
is  promised  them,  (v.  31.)  in  hs  utmost  extent, 
which  yet  they  were  not  possessed  of  till  the  day's 
of  David;  and  by  their  sins  they  soon  lost  posse s- 
I  sion. 

The  precept  annexed  to  this  promise,  is,  that 
they  should  not  make  any  friendship,  nor  have  any 
familiarity,  with  idolaters,  a,  32,  33.  Idolaters 
j  must  not  so  much  as  sojourn  in  their  land,  unless 
they  renounced  their  idolatry.  Thus  they  must 
avoid  the  reproach  of  intimacy  with  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  false  gods,  and  the  danger  of  being  drawn 
!  to  worship  with  them.  By  familiar  converse  with 
idolaters,  their  dread  and  detestation  of  the  sin 
i  would  wear  off;  they  would  think  it  no  harm,  in 
;  compliment  to  their  friends,  to  pav  some  respect  to 
their  gods,  and  so  by  degrees  would  he  drawn  into 
the  fatal  snare.  Note,  Those  that  would  be  kept 
from  bad  courses  must  keep  from  bail  company;  it 
is  dangerous  living  in  a  bad  neighbourhood;  others' 
sins  will  be  our  snares,  if  we  look  not  well  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  always  look  upon  our  greatest 
danger  to  be  front  those  that  would  make  us  sin 
against  God.  \\  hatever  friendship  is  pretended, 
that  is  really  our  worst  enemy  that  draws  us  from 
our  duty. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Moses,  ns  mediator  between  God  and  Israel,  having  reeeiv 
ed  divers  laws  and  ordinances  from  God  privately,  in  the 
three  foregoing  chapters,  in  this  chanter,  1.  Conic’s  down 
to  die  people,  acquaints  them  with  the  laws  he  had  re- 


kxodus,  wiv 


it  ? 


Crivri),  tinil  ' tvhcfi  Itirir  rann'lit  I"  llionn  laws,  ('■  •'•) 
wi  lies  |lii<  lawn,  mill  ri nil  ‘  tln«m  to  tl>«>  pr-nnln,  wli"  ri'- 

tie  a  I  ih,  . . id',  (v.  J.  .  7.)  nml  I’.V  "m*K . , 

anil  III.'  aiirinUliuu  ill  lilnu.l.  i  .lull.  111"  ""V.  in.nl  lirliw  cn 
lin  n,  mill  l,'i"l.  V.  fi.  ll,  H.  II.  Ur  i.  luinn  In  tJml  i.yiiin 
lor.'.'.iw  further  .In .  .1  inn  i.  Wlii’ii  ll"  *vn*  dismiss.-, 

fruln  hi  '  . . ll  III  nitiinrr,  lie  ivns  orU, aril  tii  nltt'iul 

v  I  II,  dill  mi  wllli  NUM'tily  "I  I  nr  fillers,  In 

nhum'  Hud  iimdr  ii  illni'.'Viif y  id'  In-'  id-M'V,  v.  'I  .  .  II. 
Munc  h  i',  nidi  le  d  lip  Inin  llir  Humid,  (v.  I'.’,  Id.)  I lif  rest 
„l(|,  i,  ,|  down  I"  thi'  pi'ppli’.  1  l.  I'lir  '  '""'I  <!« 

y  I  .  •„  ,  I,  ll)  nil  tile  pioplc.  on  I  III  I'M'  III  mmnil  Sum. 
(v.  I,...  17.)  mul  Munch  Ih  llicrr  ivilli  I  mil  (oily  iluyu,  mid 

fori)  ni" III h,  v.  IH. 

1.  4  N  l)he; iiitl  unto  Muses,  (  'nine  ii(i  unto 


V 


_  the  I  ,01(1),  thou,  imil  Auron,  INndnh, 
nml  y\hilm,  mid  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Is 
nu-1  ;  mid  wursliip  v e  ii lur  nil.  And  Mu 
ses  alone  shall  eome  nein  the  I  .iiun  ,  hut 
Ihey  shall  nut  come  nigh,  neither  shall  the 
people  mi  up  with  him.  :l.  \ nil  Muses 
came,  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  nl 
the  LorT),  and  all  the  judgments:  and  all 
the  people  a nsvvi 'l  ed  \v  it h  one  \  i hi  . and 
said,  All  the  words  w  hicli  the.  I  diitn  hath 
saitl  will  vve  do.  T  And  Moses  wmte  all 
the  words  of  the  I  .on  n,  and  ruse  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  huilded  an  altar  under  the 
hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  I"  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  ,f>.  And  lie  sent 
young  men  of  the  children  ol  Israel,  \\  hi <■  h 
oliered  burnt  offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace 
ollcruigs  of  oxen  illltu  the  I  anil).  *'•  bid 
Moses  took  half  of  the  blood,  and  pul  /'/  in 
basons ;  am  I  halt  ol  the  hi  nod  lie  sprinkled 
on  the  altar.  7.  And  lie  took  the  hook  of 
(lie  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audios  *'  ul 
the  people  :  and  they  said,  Ml  that  the  I  .«UI> 
hath  said  will  vve  do,  and  he  obedient.  !1- 
And  Muses  took  the  blood,  and  punkled  ll 
on  the  people,  and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  the.  I  itnin  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words. 

Tin-  l  we  fii'Ht  verses  i.iv  I  In-  appointment  1  ■  [  a  fe 
CoikI  session  iiptm  niouTit  Sinai,  I"''  I'.aUiui''  "I 
laws,  win'll  mi  cllil  win  put  to  the  Inst.  ^  hen  '[ 
communion  in  1  it’jriin  between  ( '.nil  amt  us,  it  '''."It 
never  fail  eii  tils  'ilk',  if  it  .1"  imt  At'st  "» 

Mohi-h  in  directed  to  liiing  Annm  amt  his  nous,  and 
tl,e  i, event  v  fillers  of  Israel,  that  I  kef  "i.|',kl  lie  wit 
nesses  of  the  Blnry  "f  Cod,  and  llmt  i;omu»utu. m 
with  him  lowlliell  Mown  was  admitted;  anil  that 
their  testimony  mi)', Id  confirm  tin;  people  s  laitli. 
In  this  approach,  1.  They  must  all  la-  very  revet 
cut;  U'iii'h/iI/i  jc  "fur  off,  v  I,  Mef.ne  they  came 
neuf,  they  mimt  worship.  Tlnm  we  must  enter  into 
Cud’s  Rates  with  humlile  and  solemn  adorations, 
draw  near  as  thus,  that  know  our  distance,  and  ad 
mire  the .  ondes.  elisions  ol  <  mil's  (teat  e  in  admittliitf 
ns  to  draw  near.  Are  p,  re  at  primes  approached 
with  the  profound  ivvercnrcs  i if  the  body.  And 
shall  not  die  soul  that  draws  near  I"  <  mil  he  bowed 
before  him?  They  must  none  of  them  eome  a., 
near  us  Moses,  v.  V!.  They  must  come  Up  " 
J.ord  (and  those  that  would  approaeh  to  (.oil  must 
amend,  )  lint  Mimes  alone  must  eome  near;  therein 
a  type  of  c.brii.t,  who,  H*  the  1 1 ip.h  l  nest,  entered 

alone  into  t  lie  most  holy  phn  < . 

In  the  following  verses,  we  have  the  solemn  rove- 
mutt  made  between  Cod  and  Israel,  and  the  ex- 


elinnulnu  nl  the  ratlliealloi.s;  and  a  very  solium 
transaction  n  was,  1  v  pd\ mp.  Hie  covenant  ol  Rriicc 
bet  ween  (  (oil  and  believers,  lliroi1)',h  t  lire.  I 

I.  Moses  told  the  people  the  words  of  the  I  ,ord 
u.  n.  lie  did  not  lead  them  hi ind told  mlo  I  he  enve 
mud,  nor  leaeli  them  a  devotion  that  was  tin 
daily, liter  ol  Ij-noruni  r ;  bill  laid  liclore  them  .Ul  llie 
precepts,  Rcncral  and  particular,  in  the  foreiioiny 
e  burners;  and  fairly  pul  it  t"  tin  in,  Whether  tlu  v 
were  willing'  to  si  it  milt  to  t lies,  law  i.  or  no  1 

II,  'I'hr  people  nuaninunislv  eonsenled  to  the 
terms  proposed,  without  rrsei  ration  or  na  option; 
.  Ill  thr  vt i.i'd*  Which  the  /  ord  hath  Ml  Id  will  ire  do. 

They  hud  betorr  cOliMMiled  ill  Rotirrid  to  lie  ulidri 
Cod's  I'liveinmi'iil;  {eh.  n>.  H.)  lieregjhey  rom.enl 
in  particular  I"  these  laws  now  )\ivru  Oh  that 
there  hud  hern  unfit  n  heart  tn  them!  How  well 
were  il  it  pi  nplr  would  tail  tie  always  m  the  same 


ft 


mind  llmt  somellmes  they  seem  to  he  in' 


„ limy  roiiM'iit  to  the  law  ,  and  yet  do  not  live  up  to 
il  ;  they  have  nothin)',' to  i'm  ept  .n'.aiiii.t  it,  and  yet 
w  ill  nut  persuade  themselves  to  lie  ruled  hy  il. 

Phis  is  the  tenor  ol  the  i  n\ euaiit,  “  I  Ind,  il  they 
would  observe  the  I'm  ey.i'iny,  pro.  opts,  (oil  would 
perform  the  forey.olny;  promises.  'Obey,  and  lie 
liappv.  ’  ”  1 1  ere  is  (lie  bargain  made.  ( >1 'serve, 

I  I  low  it  was  euy.rossi  d  m  the  hook  ol  the  cove 
nanl;  i\bses  wrote  the  •iroeeltt  oj  the  /rail,  (e  I.) 
that  there  mi)', hi  tie  im  mistake,  probably,  lie  hint 
written  them  as  (  mil  dll  Intcd  them  on  the  mount. 
As  soon  as  ever  (  out  laid  separated  0.  himSell  a  pe 
ini  liar  people  in  the  world,  In'  |',ov  erned  them  liy  a 
written  word,  as  lie  has  done  ever  sinre,  and  will 
do  while  tlic  world  stands,  and  the  chime  It  in  it. 
Moses,  having  engrossed  I  lie  nitielrsol  uyrrrmcnt 
e  i  me  lulled  upon  I  at  ween  t  ,od  and  Israel,  n  ml  t hr  tn 
III  thr  nudletirr  n/  the  /iro/ile,  (  r  .  I  la't  tluv  madit 

hr  perfectly  apprized  o|  the  t hinp.,  and  miy.ht  try 
wliethei  their  second  ilium- Ids  wi  re  tin  same  with 
1  heir  first',  upon  the  whole  matter.  \nd  w_e  may 
suppose  tliev  were  so;  lor  tln  ir  wolds  (,o.  7.)  an 
It,,'  same  witli  wind  they  were,  (e,  :i,)  tint  some 
i  liiii)'  (rony, Ill  that  the  l  -nl  hath  said  {he  it 
eoocl,  or  be  it  evil,  to  tlesti  and  blood,  .ter.  •!  ’  ('.) 
wr  will  (In;  so  they  bad  said  befoie,  but  now  'bey 
mill,  ••.1ml  will  he  obedient;  not  only  we  will  do 
wind  lias  bct’ii  commanded,  hui  m  every  tinny, 
which  shall  lie  further  oidainrd  we  will  be  obedt 
ml  ”  llravety  resolved  I  it  tlu  v  had  tail  Min  k  to 
their  rrsolntion  See  here.  That  Cod's  .  ovel.alils 
andeommandsari'ito  Inconlcstahly  i  .put  it >lu  is  them 
selves,  and  so  hir.hlv  advanUic.eous  to  us.  that  t lit- 
more  vve  think  of  them,  and  tin-  more  plainly  and 
lull  v  they  are  set  hr  fore  ns,  the  more  reason  we 
shall  see  to  i  amply  with  them. 

o  Huw  il  was  sealed  hy  the  blood  ol  the  i"'o 
unlit,  that  Israel  mmltl  receive  ntroiiK  1  "i.sobil loin, 
from  the  rntilv  my,  ol  (  bid’s  promises  to  them  and 
mirlit  lie  under  strum-;  nhllyntlmm  Iron,  tin  ratdvhi|* 
of  their  promises  to  Cod.  Tims  I.:.'-  I.dm.t.  U  Is 
don,  deviiii'd  means  that  vve  may  be  .  on  n  nn  d  boll, 
in  our  lidtli  and  in  mir  obedieiiee;  may  he  I'otn  «  " 
rouniRed  m  our  duty,  and  enirimed  to  H  •  •  •* 

vrnaiit  must  lie  made  1  >y  "st  t'dii  (  "  ’  ,  " 

ramie,  since  iiiim  Ins  sinned,  and  Inrleited  his  " 
alor’s  favour,  there  eao  be  no  l.  llowslnp  by  , 
mud,  till  there  be  lirsl  IVIendsldp  and  atone, m  ul  hy 

""Vl'j'ln  preparation,  then lore.  I„r  the  par.  ies  in- 
te  I  l,;„,Ke!lbly  pu.thlK  their  sc  ds  to  tb.s  c m  . 

J:"-;'*;'  "VZ 

No  nilililmn  If  Mu  .ilr 

•  i  I...  uiiv  ol  ( »o(l  •»  (U  ulinp»  wiii\  u\( 
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manifested  and  magnified,  and  his  honour  showed 
forth;  therefore  lie  will  now  be  represented  by  an 
dtar,  to  signify,  that  all  he  expected  from  them, 
was,  that  they  should  do  him  honour,  and  that,  being 
his  people,  they  should  be  to  him  for  a  name  and 
a  praise.  [2.]  He  erects  twelve  pillars,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes;  these  were  to  repre¬ 
sent.  the  people,  the  other  party  to  the  covenant; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  set  up  over 
against  the  altar,  and  that  Moses,  as  mediator,  pass¬ 
ed  to  and  fro  between  them.  Probably,  each  tribe 
setup  and  knew  its  own  pillar,  and  their  elders 
stood  by  it.  [3.  ]  He  appointed  sacrifices  to  be  of¬ 
fered  upon  the  altar,  (v.  5.)  burnt-offerings  and 
peacc-oflcritufs,  which  yet  were  designed  to  be  ex¬ 
piatory.  We  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  who 
these  young  men  were  that  were  employed  in  offer¬ 
ing  these  sacrifices;  for  Moses  was  himself  the 
priest,  and  what  they  did  was  purely  as  his  ser¬ 
vants,  by  his  order  and  appointment.  No  doubt, 
they  were  men  who  by  their  bodily  strength  were 
qualified  for  the  service,  and  by  their  station  among 
the  people  were  fittest  for  the  honour. 

(2.)  Preparation  being  thus  made,  their  ratifica¬ 
tions  were  very  solemnly  exchanged.  [1.]  The 
blood  ol  the  sacrifice  which  the  people  offered  was 
(part  ot  it)  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  ( v .  6.)  which 
signifies  the  people’s  dedicating  of  themselves,  their 
lives,  and  beings,  to  God,  and  to  his  honour.  In  the 
blood  (which  is  the  life)  of  the  dead  sacrifices,  all 
the  Israelites  were  presented  unto  God  as  liv  ing  sa*- 
crifices,  Horn.  12.  1.  [2.]  The  blood  of  the  sacri¬ 

fice  which  God  had  owned  and  accepted  was  (the 
remainder  of  it)  sprinkled  either  upon  the  people 
themselves,  (r.  ,3.)  or  upon  the  pillars  that  repre¬ 
sented  them;  which  signified  God’s  gracious  con¬ 
ferring  of  his  favour  upon  them,  and  all  the  fruits 
of  that  favour,  and  his  giving  them  all  the  gifts  they 
could  expect  or  desire  from  a  God  reconciled  to 
them,  and  in  covenant  with  them  by  sacrifice.  This 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  thus  explained,  “  Be¬ 
hold  the  blood  of  the  covenant;  see  here  how  God 
has  sealed  to  you  to  he  a  God,  and  you  seal  to  him 
to  be  to  him  a  people;  his  promises  to  you,  and 
your’s  to  him,  are  both  yea,  and  amen.” 

I  litis  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  (of  whom  Moses  was  a  type,)  having  of¬ 
fered  tip  himself  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  that  his 
blood  might  he  indeed  the.  blood  of  the  covenant, 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  altar  in  his  intercession,  (Heb. 
't.  1  2. )  and  sprinkles  it  upon  his  church  by  his  word 
and  ordinances,  and  the  influences  and  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  promise,  by  whom  we  are  sealed, 
lie  himself  seemed  to  allude  to  this  solemnity, 
when,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  he 
said,  /bin  en/i  lx  the  J\'cw  Testament,  (or  Cove¬ 
nant.  )  in  my  Mood.  Compare  with  this,  IIeb.9. 19,  20. 

9.  I’ln'ii  wont  up  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
IN  tidal),  and  Abilin,  and  seventy  of  ihe  el¬ 
ders  of  Israel;  10.  \nd  1  hoy  saw  the  God 
ul  Israel :  and  there  tens  under  his  feet  as  i) 
'V(,re  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and 
as  if  were  (he  body  of  heaven  in  his  clear¬ 
ness.  11.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the- chil¬ 
dren  ol  Israel  he  laid  nof  his  hand  :  also 
they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

1  he  people  having,  beside  their  submission  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  declared  their 
well  pleasedness  in  their  God  and  Ids  law,  again  and 
again.  God  hero  gives  to  their  representatives  some 
special  tokens  of  his  favour  to  them;  for  God  meets 
lum  that  rejoices  and  works  righteousness,  and  ad¬ 
mits  them  nearer  to  him  than  they  could  have  ex- 
’H'cted.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament  church,  we 


find  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  four  and 
twenty  elders,  honoured  with  places  round  the 
throne,  being  redeemed  unto  Goa,  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne ,  Rev. 
4.  4,  6. — 5.  8,  9.  Observe, 

1.  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  (x>.  10.)  that  is, 
they  had  some  glimpse  of  his  glory,  in  light  and  fire, 
though  they  saw  no  manner  of  similitude,  and  his 
being  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  1  Tim.  6.  16. 
They  saw  the  place  where  the  God  of  Israel  stood, 
(so  the  LXX.)  something  that  came  near  a- simili¬ 
tude,  but  was  not;  whatever  they  saw,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  something  of  which  no  image  or  picture  could 
be  made,  and  yet  enough  to  satisfy  them  that  God 
was  with  them  of  a  truth. 

Nothing  is  described  but  that  which  was  under 
his  feet:  for  our  conceptions  of  God  arc  all  below 
him,  and  fall  infinitely  short  of  being  adequate. 
They  saw  not  so  much  as  God’s  feet,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  brightness  they  saw  (such  us  they  ne¬ 
ver  saw  before  or  after,  and,  as  the  footstool  or  pe¬ 
destal  of  it)  a  most  rich  and  splendid  pavement,  as 
it  had  been  of  sapphires,  azure,  or  sky-coloured. 
The  heavens  themselves  are  the  pavement  of  God’s 
palace,  and  his  throne  is  above  the  firmament.  See 
how  much  better  Wisdom  is  than  the  precious  onyx  or 
the  sapphires,  for  Wisdom  was,  from  eternity,  God’s 
delight,  (Prov.  8.  30.)  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  but  the 
sapphires  are  the  pavement  under  Ids  feet;  there 
let  us  put  all  the  wealth  of  this  world,  and  not  in 
our  hearts. 

2.  Upon  the  nobles,  or  elders,  of  Israel,  he  laid  not 
his  hand,  v.  11.  Though  they  were  men,  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  his  glory  did  not  overwhelm 
them;  but  it  was  so  moderated,  (Job,  2ff.  9.)  and 
they  were  so  strengthened,  (Dan.  10.  19.)  that  they 
were  able  to  bear  it.  Nay,  though  they  were  sinful 
men,  and  obnoxious  to  God’s  justice,  yet  he  did  not 
lay  his  punishing, avenging  hand  upon  them,  as  they 
feared  he  would.  When  we  consider  what  a  con¬ 
suming  fire  God  is,  and  what  stubble  we  are  before 
him,  we  shall  have  reason  to  say,  in  all  our  ap¬ 
proaches  to  him,  It  is  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  we 
are  not  consutned. 

3.  They  savj  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink;  they 
had  not  only  their  lives  preserved,  but  their  vigour, 
courage,  and  comfort;  it  cast  no  damp  upon  their 
joy,  but  rather  increased  and  elevated  it.  They 
feasted  upon  the  sacrifice,  before  God,  in  token  of 
their  cheerful  consent  to  the  covenant  now  made, 
their  grateful  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  it,  and 
their  communion  with  God  in  pursuance  of  that  co¬ 
venant.  Thus  believers  eat  and  drink  with  Christ 
at  his  table,  Luke,  22.  30.  Blessed  are  they  that 
shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father,  and 
drink  of  the  new  wine  there. 

^  12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Aloses, 
Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be 
there:  and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone, 
and  a  law,  and  commandments  which  I 
have  written  ;  that  thou  mayest  teach  them 
l  •>.  And  Moses  rose  tip,  and  Ins  minister 
Joshua  ;  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount 
of  God.  14.  And  he  said  unto  the  elders, 

I  arry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come,  again 
unto  you :  and,  behold,  Aaron  and  Hui  art 
with  you  :  if  any  man  have  any  matters  to 
do,  let  him  come  unto  them.  15.  And  Mo 
ses  went  up  into  the  mount,  and  a  cloud 
covered  the  mount.  16.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  abode  upon  mount  Sinai, "and  the 
cloud  covered  it  six  days  :  and  the  seventh 
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day  he  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  cloud.  1 7.  And  the  sight  of  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on 
the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  13.  And  Moses  went  into 
the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into 
the  mount-,  and  Moses  was  in  the  mount 

forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

The  public  ceremony  of  sealing  the  covenant  be¬ 
ing  over,  Moses  is  called  up  to  receive  further  in¬ 
structions,  which  Weliave  in  the  following  chapters. 

I.  He  is  called  up  into  the  mount,  and  there  he 
remained  six  days  at  some  distance.  Orders  are 
given  him,  (v.  12.)  Come  ufi.  to  the  mount,  and  be 
there,  that  is,  “  Expect  to  continue  there  for  some 
considerable  time.”  Those  that  would  have  com¬ 
munion  with  God  must  not  only  come  to  ordinances, 
but  they  must  abide  by  them.  Blessed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  his  house,  not  that  merely  call  there; 

“  Come  up,  and  I  will  ewe  thee  a  law,  that  thou 
mayest  leach  themB  Moses  taught  them  nothing 
but  what  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  he 
received  nothing  from  the  Lord  but  what  he  taught 
them ;  for  he  was  faithful  both  to  God  and  Israel, 
and  (lid  neither  add  nor  diminish,  but  kept  close  to 
his  instructions.  . 

Having  received  these  orders,  1.  He  appointed 
Aaron  and  Hur  to  be  as  lords  justices  in  his  absence, 
to  keep  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  ~v .  14.  The  care  of  his  government  he  would 
leave  behind  him  when  he  went  up  into  the  mount, 
that  he  might  not  have  that  to  distract  his  mind; 
and  yet  he  would  not  leave  the  people  as  sheep  hav¬ 
ing  no  shepherd,  no,  not  for  a  few  days.  Good  prin¬ 
ces  find  their  government  a  constant  care,  and  their 
people  find  it  a  constant  blessing.  2.  He  took 
Joshua  up  with  him  into  the  mount,  v.  13.  Joshua 
was  his  minister,  and  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
him  to  have  him  with  him  as.a  companion,  during 
the  six  days  that  he  tamed  in  the  mount,  before 
God  called  to  him.  Joshua  was  to  be  his  successor, 
and  therefore  thus  he  was  honoured  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  above  the  rest  of  the  elders,  that  they  might 
afterward  the  more  readily  take  him  for  their  gov¬ 
ernor;  and  thus  he  was  prepared  for  service,  by 
being  trained  up  in  communion  with  God.  Joshua 
was  a  tvpe  of  Christ,  and  (as  the  learned  Bishop 
Pearson  well  observes)  Moses  takes  him  with  him 
into  the  mount,  because,  without  Jesus,  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
there  is  no  looking  into  the  secrets  of  Heaven,  nor 
approaching  the  glorious  presence  of  God.  3.  A 
cloud  covered  the  mount  six  days;  a  visible  token 
of  God’s  special  presence  there,  for  he  so  shows 
himself  to  us,  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  him¬ 
self  from  us.  He  lets  us  know  so  much  as  to  assure 
us  of  his  presence,  power,  and  grace,  but  intimates 
to  us  that  we  cannot  find  him  out  to  perfection. 
During  these  six  days,  Moses  staid  waiting  upon 
the  mountain  for  a  call  into  the  presence-chamber, 
x>.  15,  16.  God  thus  tried  the  patience  of  Moses, 
and  his  obedience  to  that  command,  (  v.  12.)  Be 
there  If  Moses  had  been  tired  before  the  seventh 
day,  (as  Saul,  1  Sam.  13.  8,  9.)  and  had  said.  What 
should  I  wait  for  the  l.ord  any  longer,  he  nad  lost 
the  honour  of  entering  into  the  cloud;  but  commu¬ 
nion  with  God  is  worth  waiting  for.  And  it  is  fit  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  solemn  ordinances  with 
a  solemn  pause,  taking  time  to  compose  ourselves, 

II  He  is  called  up  into  the  cloud,  on  the  seventh 
day,’  probably  on  the  sabbath-day,  v.  16.  Now  the 
thick  cloud  opened  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  brake  forth  like  devouring  fire  v. 
17.  God,  even  our  God,  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  so 


he  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  the  giving  of 
the  law;  that  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
may  be  persuaded  to  obey,  and  may  by  them  be 
prepared  for  the  comforts  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
the  grace  and  truth  which  come  by  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  mo’-e  acceptable. 

Now,  1.  Hie  entrance  of  Moses  into  the  cloud 
was  very  wonderful;  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of 

the  cloud,  v.  8.  It  was  an  extraordinary  presence  of 

mind,  which  the  grace  of  God  furnished  him  with  by 
six  days’  preparation,  else  he  durst  not  have  ventur¬ 
ed  into  the  cloud,  especially  when  it  brake  out  in 
devouring  fire.  Moses  was  sure  that  he  who  called 
him  would  protect  him;  and  even  those  glorious  at¬ 
tributes  of  God,  which  are  most  terrible  to  the 
wicked,  the  saints  with  a  humble  reverence  rejoice 
in.  He  that  walks  righteously,  and  speaks  up¬ 
rightly,  is  able  to  dwell  even  with  this  devouring 
fire,  as  we  are  told,  Isa.  33.  14,  15.  I  here  are 
persons  and  works  that  will  abide  the  fire,  1  Cor. 

3.  12,  &c.  and  some  that  will  have  confidence  be- 
fore  God. 

2.  His  continuance  in  the  cloud  was  no  less  won- 
derful;  he  was  there  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

It  should  seem,  the  six  days  (x>.  16.)  were  not  part 
of  the  forty;  for,  during  those  six  days,  Joshua  was 
with  Moses,  who  did  eat  of  the  manna,  and  drink 
of  the  brook,  mentioned,  Dent.  9.  21.  and,  while 
they  were  together,  it  is  probable  that  Moses  did 
eat  and  drink  with  him;  but  when  Moses  was  called 
into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  he  left  Joshua  without, 
and  continued  to  eat  and  drink  daily  while  he  wait¬ 
ed  for  Moses’s  return,  but  from  thenceforward  Mo¬ 
ses  fasted.  Doubtless,  God  could  have  said  what 
he  had  now  to  say  to  Moses,  in  one  day,  but,  for  the 
greater  solemnity  of  the  thing,  he  kept  him  with 
him  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  W  e 
are  hereby  taught  to  spend  much  time  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  God,  and  to  think  that  time  best  spent 
which  is  so  spent.  They  that  would  get  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God’s  will  must  meditate  thereon  day  and 
night. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

At  this  chapter  begins  an  account  of  the  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  God  gave  to  Moses  upon  the  mount,  tor  the 
erecting  and  furnishing  of  a  tabernacle  to  the  honour  of 
God.  We  have  here,  I.  Orders  given  for  a  collection  to 
be  made  among  the  people  for  this  purpose,  v.  1  •  • “•  **• 
Particular  instructions,  1.  Concerning  the  ark  of  the  co¬ 
venant,  v.  10  . .  22.  2.  The  table  of  show-bread,  v.  23. . 

30.  3.'  The  golden  candlestick,  v-  31  .  .  40. 

AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an  offering :  of 
every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his 
heart  ye  shall  take  my  offering.  3.  And 
this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of 
them  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  4.  And 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 

I  and  goats’  hair,  5.  And  rams  skins  dyed 
red,  and  badgers’  skins,  and  shittim-wood, 
6.  Oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil, 
and  for  sweet  incense,  7.  Onyx  stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set  in  theephod,  and  in  the 
breast-plate.  8.  And  let  them  make  me  a 
sanctuary ;  that  I  may  dwell  among  them. 
9.  According  to  all  that  I  show  thee,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  all  the  instruments  thereol,  even  so 
shall  ye  make  it. 

We  mav  suppose  that  when  Moses  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  cloud  and  abode  there  so  long,  where 
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the  holy  angels  attended  the  Shechina/i,  or  Divine 
Majesty,  he  saw  and  heard  very  glorious  things  re¬ 
lating  to  the  upper  world,  but  they  were  things 
which  it  was  not  lawful  or  possible  to  utter;  and 
therefore,  in  the  records  he  kept  of  the  transactions 
there,  he  said  nothing  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  would  intrude  into  the  things  which  they 
have  not  seen,  but  writes  that  only  which  he  was  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  Israel.  For  the  scripture 
is  designed  to  direct  us  in  our  duty,  not  to  fill  our 
heads  with  speculations,  or  to  please  our  fancies. 

In  these  verses,  God  tells  Moses  his  intention,  in 
genera],  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  build  him 
a  sanctuary,  for  he  designed  to  dwell  among  them; 
(y.  8. )  and  some  think  that,  though  there  were  al¬ 
tars  and  groves  used  for  religious  worship,  before 
this,  yet  there  never  was  any  house,  or  temple,  built 
for  sacred  uses  in  any  nation,  before  this  tabernacle 
was  erected  by  Moses;  and  that  all  the  temples 
which  were  afterward  so  much  celebrated  among 
the  heathen  took  rise  from  this,  and  pattern  by  it. 
God  had  chosen  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people  to  himself,  (above  all  people,)  among 
whom  divine  revelation,  and  a  religion  according  to 
it,  should  be  lodged  and  established:  he  himself 
would  be  their  king.  As  their  King,  he  had  already 
given  them  laws  for  the  government  of  themselves, 
and  their  dealings  one  with  another,  with  some  ge¬ 
neral  rules  for  religious  worship,  according  to  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  following  comments  upon 
them.  But  this  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  other  nations,  or  to  answer  to  the 
extent  of  that  covenant  which  God  would  make 
with  them  to  be  their  God,  and  therefore  he  orders 
a  royal  palace  to  be  set  up  among  them  for  himself, 
here  called  a  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  or  habitation, 
of  which  it  is  said,  (Jer.  17.  12.)  A  glorious  high 
throne  from  the  beginning  is  the  place  of  our  sanc¬ 
tuary.  1  his  sanctuary  is  to  be  considered,  1.  As 
ceremonial;  consonant  to  the  other  institutions  of 
that  dispensation,  which  consisted  in  carnal  ordinan¬ 
ces;  (Ileb.  9.  10.)  hence  it  is  called  a  worldly  sanc¬ 
tuary,  Heb.  9.  1.  God  in  it  kept  his  court  as  Israel’s 
King.  (1.)  There  he  manifested  his  presence 
among  them,  and  it  was  intended  for  a  sign  or  token 
of  his  presence,  that,  while  they  had  that  in  the 
midst  of  them,  they  might  never  again  ask,  Is  the 
Lord  among  us  or  not P  And  because  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  they  dwelt  in  tents,  even  this  royal  palace 
was  ordered  to  be  a  tabernacle  too,  that  it  might 
move  with  them,  and  might  be  an  instance  of  the 
condescension  of  the  divine  favour.  (2. )  There  he 
ordered  his.  subjects  to  attend  him  with  their  ho¬ 
mage  and  tribute.  Thither  they  must  come  to  consult 
his  oracles,  thither  they  must  bring  their  sacrifices, 
and  there  all  Israel  must  meet,  to  pay  their  joint  re¬ 
spects  to  the  God  of  Israel.  2.  As  typical;  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands  were  the  figures  of  the 
true,  Heb.  9.  24.  The  gospel-church  is  the  true 
tabernacle  which  the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not 
man,  Heb.  8.  2.  The  body  of  Christ,  in  and  by 
whicli  he  made  atonement,  was  the  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  Heb.  9.  11.  The  Word 
was  made  fesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  as  in  a  taber¬ 
nacle. 

Now,  when  Moses  was  to  erect  this  palace,  it 
was  requisite  that  he  should  first  be  instructed 
where  he  must  have  the  materials,  and  where  he 
must  have  the  model;  for  he  could  neither  contrive 
it  by  his  own  ingenuity,  nor  build  it  at  his  own 
charge,  he  is  therefore  directed  here  concerning 

!•  The  people  must  furnish  him  with  the  mate¬ 
rials,  not  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  a 
voluntary  contribution.  This  is  the  first  thing  con¬ 
cerning  which  orders  are  here  given;  (v.  2.)  Speak 


unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an 
offering;  and  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
that  they  should,  for,  1.  It  was  God  himself  that 
had  not  only  enlarged  them,  but  enriched  them 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians;  he  had  instructed 
them  to  borrow,  and  he  had  inclined  the  Egyptians 
to  lend,  so  that  from  him  they  had  their  wealth, 
and  therefore  it  was  fit  they  should  devote  it  to 
him,  and  use  it  for  him,  and  thus  make  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  favours  they  had  received. 
Note.  (1.)  The  best  use  we  can  make  of  our 
worldly  wealth  is,  to  honour  God  with  it  in  works 
of  piety  and  charity.  (2.)  When  we  have  been 
blessed  with  some  remarkable  success  in  our  affairs, 
and  have  had,  as  we  say,  a  good  turn,  it  may  be 
justly  expected  that  we  should  do  something  more 
than  ordinary  for  the  glory  of  God,  consecrating 
our  gain,  in  some  reasonable  proportion  of  it,  to  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  Mic.  4.  13.  2.  The 

sanctuary  that  was  to  be  built  was  intended  for  their 
benefit  and  comfort,  and  therefore  they  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  it.  They  had  been  unworthy  of  the 
privilege  if  they  had  grudged  at  the  charge.  They 
might  well  afford  to  offer  libei-ally  for  the  honour 
of  God,  while  they  lived  at  free  quarters,  having 
food  for  themselves  and  their  families  rained  upon 
them  daily  from  heaven.  We  also  must  own  that 
we  have  our  all  from  God’s  bounty,  and  therefore 
ought  to  use  all  for  his  glory.  Since  we  live  upon 
him,  we  must  live  to  him. 

This  offering  must  be  given  willingly,  and  with 
the  heart,  that  is,  (1.)  It  was  not  prescribed  to 
them  what  or  how  much  they  must  give,  but  it  was 
left  to  their  generosity,  that  they  might  show  their 
good  will  to  the  house  of  God  and  the  offices 
thereof,  and  might  do  it  with  a  holy  emulation,  the 
zeal  of  a  few  provoking  many,  2  Cor.  9.  2.  We 
should  ask  not  only,  “'what  must  we  do?”  but, 
“What  may  we  do  for  God?”  (2.)  Whatever 
they  gave  they  must  give  it  cheerfully,  not  grudg¬ 
ingly  and  with  reluctance,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful 
giver,  2  Cor.  9.  7.  What  is  laid  out  in  the  service 
of  God  we  must  reckon  well  bestowed. 

The  particulars  are  here  mentioned  which  they 
must  offer;  (x>.  3. .  7.)  all  of  them  things  that  there 
would  be  occasion  for  in  the  tabernacle,  or  the 
service  of  it.  Some  observe  that  here  was  gold, 
silver,  and  brass,  provided,  but  no  iron;  that  is  the 
military  metal,  and  this  was  to  be  a  house  of  peace. 
Every  thing  that  was  provided  was  veiy  rich  and 
fine,  and  the  best  of  the  sort;  for  God,  who  is  the 
best,  should  have  the  best. 

II.  God  himself  would  furnish  him  with  the 
model;  (v.  9.)  According  to  all  that  I  show  thee. 
God  showed  him  an  exact  plan  of  it  in  miniature, 
which  he  must  conform  to  in  all  points.  Thus 
Ezekiel  saw  in  vision  the  form  of  the  house  and  the 
fashion  thereof,  Ezek.  43.  11.  Note,  Whatsoever 
is  done  in  God’s  service  must  be  done  by  his  direc¬ 
tion,  and  not  otherwise.  Yet  God  did  not  only 
show  him  the  model,  but  gave  him  also  directions 
how  to  frame  the  tabernacle,  according  to  that 
model,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  which  he  goes  over 
distinctly  in  this  and  the  following  chapters.  When 
Moses,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  was  to  describe 
the  creation  of  the  world,  though  it  is  such  a  stately 
and  curious  fabric,  and  made  up  of  such  a  variety 
and  vast  number  of  particulars,  yet  he  gave  a  very 
short  and  general  account  of  it,  and  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  what  the  wisdom  of  this  world  would 
have  desired  and  expected  from  one  that  wrote  by 
divine  revelation;  but  when  he  comes  to  describe 
the  tabernacle,  he  does  it  with  the  greatest  niceness 
and  accuracy  imaginable.  He  that  gave  us  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lines  and  circles  of  the  globe,  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  the  height  and  magnitude 
of  the  stars,  has  told  us  particularly  the  measure 
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ot  every  board  and  curtain  of  the  tabernacle;  for 
God’s  church  and  instituted  religion  are  more  pre¬ 
cious  to  him  and  more  considerable  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  the  scriptures  were  writ¬ 
ten,  not  to  describe  to  us  the  works  ol  nature,  a 
general  view  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  and  service  of  the  Creator,  but  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  the  methods  of  grace,  and  those 
things  which  are  purely  matters  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  The  blessedness  of  the  future  state  is  more 
fully  represented  under  the  notion  of  a  new  Jerusa¬ 
lem  than  under  the  notion  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth. 

10.  And  they  shall  make  ai  ark  of  shit- 
tim-wood :  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be 
the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  hall 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
the  height  thereof.  11.  And  thou  shall 
overlay  it  with  pure  gold :  within  and 
without  shalt  thou  overlay  it,  and  shalt 
make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about. 
12.  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold 
for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  corners 
thereof ;  and  two  rings  shall  be  in  the  one 
side  of  it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side 
of  it.  1 3.  Arid  thou  shalt  make  staves  of 
shittim-wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 
14.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the  ark 
may  be  borne  with  them.  15.  The  staves 
shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark;  they  shall 
not  be  taken  from  it.  16.  And  thou  shalt 
put  into  the  ark  the  testimony,  which  I  shall 
give  thee.  17.  And  thou  shalt  make  a 
mercy-seat  of  pure  gold  :  two  cubits  and  a 
half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof.  18.  And 
thou  shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of 
beaten  work  shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the 
two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat.  19.  And 
make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the 
other  cherub  on  the  other  end ;  even  of  the 
mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on 
the  two  ends  thereof.  20.  And  the  cheru¬ 
bims  shall  stretch  forth  their _  wings  on  high, 
covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,- 
and  their  faces  shall  look  one  to  another; 
toward  the  mercy-seat  shall  the  faces  of  the 
cherubims  be.  21.  And  thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark ;  and  in  the 
ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I 
shall  give  thee.  22.  And  there  I  will  meet 
with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee 
from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between 
the  two  cherubims  which  are  upon  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will 
give  thee  in  commandment  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel. 

The  first  thing  which  is  here  ordered  to  be  made, 
is,  the  ark  with  its  appurtenances,  the  furniture  of 
the  most  holy  place,  and  the  special  token  of  God’s 
presence;  the  tabernacle  was  erected  to  be  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  that. 

VoL.  I. — 2  S 


I.  The  ark  itself  was  a  chest  or  coffer,  in  which 

the  two  tables  of  the  law,  written  with  the  finger 
of  God,  were  to  be  honourably  deposited,  and  care¬ 
fully  kept.  The  dimensions  of  it  are  exactly  or¬ 
dered;  if  the  Jewish  cubit  was,  as  some  learned 
men  compute,  three  inches  longer  than  our  half- 
yard,  (twenty-one  inches  in  all,)  the  chest  or  cal 
net  was  about  fifty-two  inches  long,  thirty- on 
broad,  and  thirty-one  deep.  It  was  overlaid  within 
and  without  with  thin  plates  of  gold.  It  had  a 
crown,  or  cornice,  of  gold,  round  it,  with  rings  and 
staves  to  carry  it  with;  and  in  it  he  must  put  the 
testimony,  v.  10..  16.  The  tables  of  the  law  are 
called  the  testimony,  because  Gcd  did  in  them  tes¬ 
tify  his  will:  his  giving  them  that  law  was  a  token 
of' his  favour  to  them;  and  their  acceptance  of  it 
was  in  token  of  their  subjection  and  obedience  to 
him.  This  law  was  a  testimony  to  them,  to  direct 
them  in  their  duty,  and  would  be  a  testimony 
against  them,  if  they  transgressed.  The  ark  is 
called  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  (c/x.  30.  6.)  and  the 
tabernacle,  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony ,  (Numb. 
10.  11.)  or  witness,  Acts  7.  44.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  is  also  called  a  testimony  or  witness,  Matth. 
24.  14.  It  is  observable,  1.  That  the  tables  of  the 
law  were  carefully  presei^ed  in  an  ark  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  to  teach  us  to  make  much  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  hide  it  in  our  hearts,  in  our  innermost 
thoughts,  as  the  ark  was  placed  in  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies.  It  intimates  likewise  the  care  which  Divine 
Providence  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  take,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  records  of  divine  revelation  in  the  church, 
so  that  even  in  the  latter  days  there  shall  be  seen  in 
his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament.  See  Rev.  1 1. 
19.  2.  That  this  ark  was  the  chief  token  of  God’s 

presence;  which  teaches  us  that  the  first  and  great 
evidence  and  assurance  of  God’s  favour  is,  the 
putting  of  his  law  in  the  heart.  God  dwells  where 
that  rules,  Heb.  8.  10.  3.  That  provision  was 

made  for  the  carrying  of  this  ark  about  with  them 
in  all  their  removes;  which  intimates  to  us,  that 
wherever  we  go,  we  should  take  our  religion  along 
with  us,  always  bearing  about  with  us  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  law. 

II.  The  mercy-seat  was  the  covering  of  the  ark 
or  chest,  made  of  solid  gold,  exactly  to  fit  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  ark,  ~v.  17,  21.  This  jirofiitiatory 
covering,  as  it  might  well  be  translated,  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  the  great  Propitiation,  whose  satisfaction 
fully  answers  the  demands  of  the  law,  covers  our 
transgressions,  and  comes  between  us  and  the  curse 
we  deserve.  Thus  he  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness. 

III.  The  cherubims  of  gold  were  fixed  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  of  a  piece  with  it,  and  spread  their 
wings  over  it,  v.  18.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
cherubims  were  designed  to  represent  the  holy 
angels,  who  always  attended  the  Shechincih ,  or  Di¬ 
vine  Majesty,  particularly  at  the  giving  of  the  law; 
not  by  any  effigies  of  an  angel,  but  seme  emblem 
of  the  angelical  nature;  probably  someone  of  those 
four  faces  spoken  of,  Ezek.  1.  10.  W  hatever  the 
faces  were,  they  looked  one  towards  another,  and 
both  downward  toward  the  ark,  while  their  wings 
were  stretched  out  so  as  to  touch  one  another. 
The  apostle  calls  them  Cherubims  of  glory  sha¬ 
dowing  the  mercy-seat,  Heb.  9.  5.  It  denotes 
their  attendance  upon  the  Redeemer,  to  whom 
they  were  ministering  spirits,  their  readiness  to  c  o 
his  will,  their  special  presence  in  the  assem  >  ws  o 
saints,  (Ps.  68.  17.  1  Cor.  11.  10,)  and  their  desire 
to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  which  they 
diligently  contemplate,  1.  Pet.  1-  1-  God  is  sai 
to  dwell,  or  sit,  between  the  cherubims,  on  the  mer¬ 
cy-seat,  (Ps.  80.  1.)  and  from  thence  he  here  pro¬ 
mises,  for  the  future,  to  meet  with  Moses,  and  to 
commune  with  him,  v.  22.  There  lie  would  give 
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law,  and  there  he  would  give  audience,  as  a  prince 
on  his  throne;  and  thus  he  manifests  himself  willing 
to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  keep  up  communion  with 
us,  in  and  by  the  mediation  of  Christ.  In  allusion 
to  this  mercy-seat,  we  are  said  to  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  (Heb.  4.  16. 1  for  we  are  not 
under  the  law,  that  is  covered,  out  under  grace, 
that  is  displayed;  its  wings  are  stretched  out,  and 
we  are  invited  to  come  under  the  shadow  of  them, 
Ruth  2.  12. 

23.  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table  of 
shittim-wood  :  two  cubits  shall  he  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof. 
24.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  and  make  thereto  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.  25.  And  thou  shalt  make  unto 
it  a  border  of  a  hand-breadth  round  about, 
and  thou  shalt  make  a  golden  crown  to  the 
border  thereof  round  about.  26.  And  thou 
shalt  make  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put 
the  rings  in  the  four  corners  that  are  on  the 
four  feet  thereof.  27.  Over  against  the 
border  shall  the  rings  be  for  places  of  the 
staves  to  bear  the  table.  28.  And  thou 
shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and 
overlay  them  with  gold,  that  the  table  may 
be  borne  with  them.  29.  And  thou  shalt 
make  the  dishes  thereof,  and  spoons  thereof, 
and  covers  thereof,  and  bowls  thereof,  to 
cover  withal ;  of  pure  gold  shalt  thou  make 
them.  30.  And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the 
table  show-bread  before  me  always. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  table  ordered  to  be  made  of  wood  overlaid 
with  gold,  which  was  to  stand,  not  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  (nothing  was  in  that  but  the  ark  and  its  ap¬ 
purtenances,)  but  in  the  outer  part  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  called  the  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  Heb.  9.  2. 
v.  23,  8cc.  There  must  also  be  the  usual  furniture 
of  the  sideboard,  dishes  and  spoons,  &c.  and  all  of 
gold,  v.  29. 

_  2.  This  table  was  to  be  always  spread,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  show-bread,  ( v .  30. )  or  bread  of 
faces,  twelve  loaves,  one  for  each  tribe,  set  in  two 
rows,  six  in  a  row:  see  the  law  concerning  them, 
Lev.  24.  5,  6cc.  The  tabernacle  being  God’s  house, 
in  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  would  dwell 
among  them,  he  would  show  that  he  kept  a  good 
house.  In  the  royal  palace  it  was  fit  that  there 
should  be  a  royal  table.  Some  make  the  twelve 
loaves  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes,  set  before 
God  as  his  people,  and  the  corn  of  his  floor,  as  they 
are  called,  Isa.  21.  10.  As  the  ark  signified  God’s 
being  present  with  them,  so  the  twelve  loaves  sig¬ 
nified  their  being  presented  to  God.  This  bread 
was  designed  to  be,  (1.)  A  thankful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  God’s  goodness  to  them,  in  giving  them 
their  daily  bread,  manna  in  the  wilderness,  where 
he  prepared  a  table  for  them,  and,  in  Canaan,  the 
corn  of  the  land.  Hereby  they  owned  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Providence,  not  only  for  the  com  in 
the  field,  which  they  gave  thanks  for  in  offering  the 
sheaf  of  first-fruits,  but  for  the  bread  in  their  hou¬ 
ses,  that,  when  it  was  brought  home,  God  did  not 
blow  ufion  it,  Hag.  1.  9.  Christ  has  taught  us  to 
pray  every  day  for  the  bread  of  the  day.  (2. )  A 
token  of  their  communion  with  God;  this  bread  on 
God’s  table  being  made  of  the  same  corn  with  the 


bread  on  their  own  tables,  God  and  Israel  did,  as  it 
were,  eat  together,  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and 
fellowship;  he  supped  with  them,  and  they  with 
him.  (3.)  A  type  of  the  spiritual  provision  which 
is  made  in  the  church,  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for 
all  that  are  made  priests  to  our  God.  In  our  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  there  is  bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  a 
loaf  for  every  tribe.  All  that  attend  in  God’s 
house  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  good¬ 
ness,  of  it,  Ps.  36.  8.  Divine  consolations  are  the 
continual  feast  of  holy  souls,  notwithstanding  there 
are  those  to  whom  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
meat  thereof '  (because  it  is  plain  bread,)  are  con¬ 
temptible,  Mai.  1.  12.  Christ  has  a  table  in  his 
kingdom,  at  which  all  his  saints  shall  for  ever  eat 
and  drink  with  him,  Luke  22.  30. 

31.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  candlestick 
of  pure  gold  ;  of  beaten  work  shall  the  can¬ 
dlestick  be  made  :  his  shaft,  and  his  branch¬ 
es,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers, 
shall  be  of  the  same.  32.  And  six  branches 
shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of  it;  three 
branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one 
side,  and  three  branches  of  the  candle¬ 
stick  out  of  the  other  side:  33.  Three 
bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  a 
knop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch  ;  and 
three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other 
branch,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower ;  so  in  the 
six  branches  that  come  out  of  the  candle¬ 
stick.  34.  And  in  the  candlestick  shall  be 
four  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with 
their  knops  and  their  flowers.  35.  And 
there  shall  be  a  knop  under  two  branches  of 
the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches 
of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branch¬ 
es  of  the  same,  according  to  the  six  bl  anch¬ 
es  that  proceed  out  of  the  candlestick.  36. 
1  heir  knops  and  their  branches  shall  be  of 
the  same  ;  all  of  it  shall  be  one  beaten  work 
of  pure  gold.  37.  And  thou  shalt  make 
the  seven  lamps  thereof;  and  they  shall 
light  the  lamps  thereof,  that  they  may  give 
light  over  against  it.  38.  And  the  “tongs 
thereof,  and  the  snuff-dishes  thereof  shall  be 
of  pure  gold.  39.  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold 
shall  he  make  it,  with  all  these  vessels.  40. 
And  look  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pat¬ 
tern,  which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount 

The  next  thing  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  God’s  palace,  was,  a  rich  stately  candle¬ 
stick,  all  of  pure  gold,  not  hollow,  but  solid.  The 
particular  directions  here  given  concerning  it  show, 
1.  That  it  was  very  magnificent,  and  a  gieat  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  place;  it  had  many  branches  drawn 
fiom  the  main  shaft,  which  had  not  only  their  bowls, 
(to  put  the  oil  and  the  kindled  wick  in,)  for  neces¬ 
sity;  but  knops  and  flowers,  for  ornament.  2.  That 
it  was  very  convenient,  and  admirably  well  contriv¬ 
ed  both  to  scatter  the  light  and  to  keep  the  taberna¬ 
cle  clean  from  smoke  and  snuffs.  3.  That  it  was 
very  significant .  The  tabernacle  had  no  windows 
by  which  to  let  in  the  light  of  the  day,  all  its  light 
was  candle-light;  which  intimates  the  comparativi 
darkness  of  that  dispensation,  while  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  was  not  as  yet  risen,  nor  had  the  day 
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star  from  on  high  yet  visited  his  church ;  yet  God 
left  not  himself  without  witness,  nor  them  without 
instruction;  the  commandment  was  a  lamp,  and  the 
law  a  light,  and  the  prophets  were  branches  from 
that  lamp,  which  gave  light  in  their  several  ages  to 
the  Old-Testament  church.  The  church  is  still 
dark,  as  the  tabernacle  was,  in  comparison  with 
what  it  will  be  in  heaven;  but  the  word  of  God  is 
the  candlestick,  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place;  (2 
Pet.  1.  19.)  and  a  dark  place  indeed  the  world 
would  be  without  it.  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  his  va¬ 
rious  gifts  and  graces,  is  compared  to  the  seven 
lamps  which  burn  before  the  throne.  Rev.  4.  5. 
The  churches  are  golden  candlesticks,  the  lights  of 
the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  as  the 
candlestick  does  the  light,  Philip.  2.  15,  i6.  Min¬ 
isters  are  to  light  the  lamps  and  snuff  them,  ( v .  3  7. ) 
by  opening  the  scriptures.  The  treasure  of  this 
light  is  now  put  into  earthen  vessels,  2  Cor.  4.  6,  7. 
The  branches  of  the  candlestick  spread  every  way, 
to  denote  the  diffusing  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
into  all  parts  by  the  Christian  ministry,  Matth.  5. 
14,  15.  There  is  a  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit  gives  to  each  to  profit  withal. 

Lastly,  There  is,  in  the  midst  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  an  express  caution  given  to  Moses  to  take 
heed  of  varying  from  his  model;  (n.  40.)  Make 
them  after  the  pattern  showed  thee.  Nothing  was 
left  to  his  own  invention,  or  the  fancy  ot  the 
workmen,  or  the  people’s  humour;  but  the  will  of 
God  must  be  religiously  observed  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  Thus,  (1.)  All  God’s  providences  are  exactly 
according  to  his  counsels,  and  the  copy  never  va¬ 
ries  from  the  original.  Infinite  Wisdom  never 
changes  its  measures;  whatever  is  purposed  shall 
undoubtedly  be  performed.  (2. )  All  his  ordinances 
must  be  administered  according  to  his  institutions. 
Christ’s  instruction  to  his  disciples,  (Matth.  28.  20.) 
is  like  this  here,  Observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you . 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Moses  here  receives  instructions,  I.  Concerning  the  inner 
curtains  of  the  tent  or  tabernacle,  and  the  coupling  of 
those  curtains,  v.  1..6.  II.  Concerning  the  outer  cur¬ 
tains,  which  were  of  goals’  hair,  to  strengthen  the  for¬ 
mer,  v.  7. .13.  III.  Concerning  the  case- or  eover  which 
was  to  Secure  it  from  the  weather,  v.  14.  IV.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  hoards  which  were  to  be  reared  up  to  support 
the  curtains,  with  their  bars  and  sockets,  v.  15..  30. 
V.  The  partition  between  the  holy  place  and  the  most 
holy,  v.  31  ..35.  VI.  The  vail  for  the  door,  v.  36,37.  These 
particulars,  thus  largely  recorded,  seem  of  little  use  to 
us  new;  yet  having  been  of  great  use  to  Moses  and  Is¬ 
rael,  and  God  having  thought  lit  to  preserve  down  to  us 
the  remembrance  of  them,  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
them.  Even  the  antiquity  renders  this  account  venera¬ 
ble. 

MOREOVER,  thou  slialt  make  the 
tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet:  with  cherubims. of  cunning  work 
shalt  thou  make  them.  2.  The  length  of 
one  curtain  shall  be]  eight ^and  twenty  cu¬ 
bits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four 
cubits :  and  every  one  of  the  curtains  shall 
have  one  measure.  3.  The  five  curtains 
shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  another ; 
and  other  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  one 
to  another.  4.  And  thou  slialt  make  loops 
of  blue  upon  tire  edge  of  the  one  curtain, 
from  the  selvedge  in  the  coupling ;  and  like¬ 
wise  shalt  thou  make  in  the  uttermost  edge 


of  another  curtain  in  the  coupling  of  the  se¬ 
cond.  5.  Fifty  loops  slialt  thou  make  in 
the  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops  slialt  thou 
make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  in 
the.  coupling  of  the  second,  that  the  loops 
may  take  hold  one  of  another.  6.  And  thou 
shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple 
the  curtains  together  with  the  taches;  and 
it  shall  be  one  tabernacle. 

The  house  must  be  a  tabernacle  or  tent,  such  as 
soldiers  now  use  in  the  camp,  which  was  both  a 
mean  dwelling  and  a  moveable  one;  and  yet  the  ark 
of  God  had  no  better  till  Solomon  built  the  temple, 
480  years  after  this,  1  Kings,  6.  1.  God  manifested 
his  presence  among  them  thus  in  a  tabernacle,  1. 
Incompliance  with  their  prcsen^condition  in  the 
wilderness,  that  they  might  have  him  witli  them 
wherever  they  went.  Note,  God  suits  the  tokens 
of  his  favour,  and  the  gifts  of  his  grace,  to  his 
people’s  wants  and  necessities,  according  as  they 
are;  accommodating  his  mercy  to  their  state,  pros¬ 
perous  or  adverse,'  settled  or  unsettled.  When  thou 
i asses t  through  the  waters,  1  will  be  with  thee,  _ 
sa.  43.  2.  2.  That  it  might  represent  the  state 

of  God’s  church  in  this  world,  it  is  a  tabernacle 
state,  l’s.  15.  1.  We  have  here  no  continuing  city ; 
being  strangers  in  this  world,  and  travellers  to¬ 
wards  a  better,  we  shall  never  be  fixed  till  we  come 
to  heaven.  Church-privileges  are  moveable  goods 
from  one  place  to  another;  the  gospel  is  not  tied  to 
any  place;  the  candlestick  is  in  a  tent,  and  may  easi¬ 
ly  be  taken  away,  Rev.  2. 5.  If  we  make  much  of 
tire  tabernacle,  and  improve  the  privilege  of  it,  wher¬ 
ever  we  go  it  will  accompany  us;  but,  it  we  neglect 
and  disgrace  it,  wherever  we  stay  it  will  forsake  us; 
What  hath  my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house?  Jer. 
11.  15. 

Now,(l.)  The  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were  to 
be  very  rich,  the  best  of  the  kind.yfw  twined  linen; 
and  colours  very  pleasing,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet.  (2.)  They  were  to  be  embroidered  with 
cherubims,  ( v .  1.)  to  intimate  that  the  angels  of 
God  pitch  their  tents  round  about  the  church,  l’s. 
34.  7.  As  there  were  cherubims  over  the  mercy- 
seat,  so  there  were  round  the  tabernacle;  for  we 
find  the  angels  compassing,  not  only  the  throne,  but 
the  elders;  see  ReV.  5.  11.  (3.)  There  were  to  be 

two  hangings,  five  breadths  in  each  sewed  together, 
and  the  two  hangings  coupled  together  with  gold¬ 
en  clasps,  or  tacks,  so  that  it  might  he  all  one  ta¬ 
bernacle,  v.  6.  Thus  the  churches  of  Christ  and 
the  saints,  though  they  are  many,  yet  they  arc  one, 
being  fitly  joined  together  in  holy  love,  and,  by  the 
unity  of  the  Sfiirit,  so  growing  into  one.  holy  temple 
in  the  Lord,  Eph.  2.  21,  22. — 4.  16.  This  taberna¬ 
cle  was  very  strait  and  narrow;  but,  at  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel,  the  church  is  bid  to  enlarge  the 
place  of  her  tent,  and  to  stretch  forth  her  curtains, 
Isa.  54.  2, 

7.  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of  goats’ 
hair ,  to  be  a  Covering  upon  the  tabernacle : 
eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make.  0.  I  he 
length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  thirty  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits: 
and  the  eleven  curtains  shall  hr  all  of  one 
measure.  9.  And  thou  shalt  couple  five 
curtains  by  themselves,  and  six  curtains  by 
themselves,  and  shalt  double  the  sixth  cur¬ 
tain  in  the  forefront  of  the  tabernacle.  10. 
And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  edge 
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of  the  one  curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the 
coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  which  coupleth  the  second.  11.  And 
thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and 
put  the  taches  into  the  loops,  and  couple  the 
tent  together,  that  it  may  be  one.  12.  And 
the  remnant  that  remaineth  of  the  curtains 
of  the  tent,  the  half-curtain,  that  remained), 
shall  hang  over  the  back  side  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  13.  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  cubit  on  the  other  side,  of  that  which 
remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  curtains  of 
the  tent,  it  shall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the 
tabernacle  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  to 
cover  it.  1 4.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering 
for  the  tent  o/*rams’  skins  dyed  red,  and  a 
covering  above  of  badgers1  skins. 

Moses  is  here  ordered  to  make  a  double  covering 
for  the  tabernacle,  that  it  might  not  rain  in,  and 
that  the  beauty  of  those  fine  curtains  might  not  be 
damaged. 

1.  There  was  to  be  a  covering  of  hair  camlet  cur¬ 
tains,  which  were  somewhat  larger  eveiy  way  than 
the  inner  curtains,  because  they  were  to  inclose  them, 
and  probably  were  stretched  out  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  them,  v.  7,  See.  These  were  coupled  to¬ 
gether  with  brass  clasps.  The  stuffbeing  less  valua¬ 
ble,  the  tacks  were  so;  but  the  brass  tacks  would 
answer  the  intention  as  effectually  as  the  golden 
ones.  The  bonds  of  unity  may  be  as  strong  be- 
tw  een  curtains  of  goat’s  hair  as  between  those  of 
purple  and  scarlet. 

2.  Over  this  there  was  to  be  another  covering, 
and  that  a  double  one;  (y.  14. )  one  of  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  probably  dressed  with  the  wool  on ;  another  of  j 
badgers'  skins,  so  we  translate  it;  but  it  should  ra¬ 
ther  seem  to  have  been  some  strong  sort  of  leather, 
(but  very  fine, )  for  we  l  ead  of  the  best  sort  of  shoes 
being  made  of  it,  Ezek.16.10.  Now  observe  here,  (1.) 
That  the  outside  of  the  tabernacle  was  coarse  and 
rough,  the  beauty  of  it  was  in  the  inner  curtains. 
Those  in  whom  God  dwells,  must  labour  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  seem  to  be.  Hypocrites  put  the  best 
side  outward,  like  whited  sepulchres ;  but  the  king's 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within;  (Ps.  45.  13.)  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  but  in 
the  eye  of  God,  comely  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon, 
Cant.  1.  5.  Let  our  adorning  be  that  of  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  which  God  values,  1  Pet.  3.  4.  (2.) 
That  where  God  places  his  glory,  he  will  create  a 
defence  upon  it;  even  upon  the  habitations  of  the 
righteous  there  shall  be  a  covert,  Isa.  6.  5,  6.  The 

rotection  of  Providence  shall  always  be  upon  the  , 
eautv  of  holiness.  God’s  tent  will  be  a  pavilion, 
Ps.  27.  5. 

1 5.  And  thou  shalt  make  boards  for  the 
tabernacle  of  shittim-wood  standing  up.  16. 
Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of  a  board, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be  the  breadth 
of  one  board.  17.  Two  tenons  shall  there 
be  in  one  board,  set  in  order  one  against 
another :  thus  shalt  thou  make  for  all  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle.  18.  And  thou 
shalt  make  the  boards  for  the  tabernacle, 
twenty  boards  on  the  south  side  south¬ 
ward.  19.  And  thou  shalt  make  forty 
sockets  of  silver  under  the  twenty  boards  ; 
two  sockets  under  one  board  for  his  two  I 


tenons,  and  two  sockets  under  another 
board  for  his  two  tenons.  20.  And  for  the 
second  side  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  north 
side,  there  shall  be  twenty  boards.  2 1 .  And 
their  forty  sockets  of  silver  :  two  sockets 
under  one  board,  and  two  sockets  under 
another  board.  22.  And  for  the  sides  of 
the  tabernacle  westward  thou  shalt  make 
[  six  boards.  23.  And  two  boards  shalt  thou 
make  for  the  corners  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  two  sides.  24.  And  they  shall  be  cou¬ 
pled  together  beneath,  and  they  shall  be 
coupled  together  above  the  head  of  it  unto 
one  ring :  thus  shall  it  be  for  them  both ;  they 
shall  be  for  the  two  corners.  25.  And  they 
shall  be  eight  boards,  and  their  sockets  of 
silver,  sixteen  sockets  ;  two  sockets  under 
one  board,  and  two  sockets  under  another 
i  board.  26.  And  thou  shalt  make  bars  of 
shittim-wood ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the  one 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  27.  And  five  bars 
for  the  boards  of  the  other  side  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  two  sides 
westward.  28.  And  the  middle  bar  in  the 
midst  of  the  boards  shall  reach  from  end  to 
end.  29.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  the  boards 
with  gold,  and  make  their  rings  of  gold  for 
places  for  the  bars  :  and  thou  shalt  overlay 
the  bars  with  gold.  30.  And  thou  shalt  rear 
up  the  tabernacle  according  to  the  fashion 
thereof  which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount. 

Very  particular  directions  are  here  given  about 
the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were  to  bear  up 
the  curtains,  as  the  stakes  of  a  tent,  which  had  need 
to  be  strong,  Isa.  54.  2.  These  boards  had  tenons, 
which  fell  into  the  mortises,  that  were  made  for  them 
in  silver  bases.  God  took  care  to  have  every  thing 
strong,  as  well  as  fine,  in  his  tabernacle.  Curtains 
without  boards  would  have  been  shaken  by  every 
wind;  but  it  is  a  good  thing,  to  have  the  heart  esta¬ 
blished  with  grace,  which  is  as  the  boards  to  sup¬ 
port  the  curtains  of  profession,  which  otherwise  will 
not  hold  out  long.  The  boards  were  coupled  to¬ 
gether  with  gold  rings  at  top  and  bottom,  ( v .  24. ) 
and  kept  firm  with  bars  that  ran  through  golden 
staples  in  every  board;  ( v .  26.)  and  the  boards  and 
bars  were  all  richly  gilded,  v.  29.  Thus  every 
thing  in  the  tabernacle  was  very  splendid,  agreea¬ 
ble  to  that  infant  state  of  the  church,  when  such 
things  were  proper  enough  to  please  children,  to 
possess  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  with  a  rever¬ 
ence  of  the  divine  glory,  and  to  affect  them  with  the 
greatness  of  that  Prince  who  said,  Here  will  I  dwell; 
in  allusion  to  this,  the  new  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  of 
pure  gold,  Rev.  21.  18.  But  the  builders  of  the 
gospel-church  said,  *■ 'Silver  and  gold  have  we  none; 
and  yet  the  glory  of  their  building  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  tabernacle,  2  Cor.  3.  10,  11.  How  much 
better  is  wisdom  than  gold!  No  orders  are  given 
here  about  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle;  probably, 
that  . also  was  boarded;  for  we  cannot  think  that 
within  all  these  fine  curtains  they  trod  upon  the 
cold  or  wet  ground;  if  it  were  so  left,  it  may  remind 
us  of  ch.  20.  24,  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make 
unto  me. 

31.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  vail  of  blue, 
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and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  of  cunning  work :  with  cherubims 
shall  it  be  made.  32.  And  thou  shalt  hang 
it  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim-woor/  overlaid 
with  gold  :  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold,  up¬ 
on  the  four  sockets  of  silver.  33.  And  thou 
shalt  hang  up  the  vail  under  the  taches,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  in  thither  within  the  vail 
the  ark  of  the  testimony  :  and  the  vail  shall 
divide  unto  you  between  the  holy  place  and 
the  most  holy.  34.  And  thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy-seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in 
the  most  holy  place.  35.  And  thou  shalt 
set  the  table  without  the  vail,  and  the  can¬ 
dlestick  over  against  the  table  on  the  side 
of  the  tabernacle  toward  the  south:  and 
thou  shalt  put  the  table  on  the  north  side. 
36.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  hanging  for  the 
door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with 
needle-work.  37.  And  thou  shalt  make 
for  the  hanging  five  pillars  of  shift  im-?cwi, 
and  overlay  them  with  gold,  and  their  hooks 
shall  be  of  gold:  and  thou  shalt  cast  five 
sockets  of  brass  for  them. 

Two  vails  are  here  ordered  to  be  made.  1.  One 
for  a  partition  between  the  holy  place  and  the  most 
holy:  which  not  only  forbade  any  to  enter,  but  for¬ 
bade  them  so  much  as  to  look  into,  the  holiest  of  all, 
v.  31,  33.  Under  that  dispensation,  divine  grace 
was  vailed,  but  now  we  behold  it  with  open  face,  2 
Cor.  3.  18.  The  apostle  tells  us,  (Heb.  9.  8.)  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  vail;  it  intimated  that  the 
ceremonial  law  could  not  make  the  comers  there¬ 
unto  / terfect ,  nor  would  the  observance  of  it  bring 
men  to  heaven;  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was 
not  made  manifest,  while  the  first  tabernacle  was 
standing;  life  and  immortality  lay  concealed,  till 
they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel;  which 
was  therefore  signified  by  the  rending  of  this  vail  at 
the  death  of  Christ,  Matth.  27.  51.  We  have  now 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest,  in  all  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus;  yet  such  as  obliges  us 
to  a  holy  reverence,  and  a  humble  sense  of  our  dis¬ 
tance.  2.  Another  vail  was  for  the  outer  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  v.  36,  37.  Through  this  first  vail  the 
priests  went  in  every  day  to  minister  in  the  holy 
place,  but  not  the  people,  Heb.  9.  6.  This  vail 
was  all  the  defence  the  tabernacle  _  had  against 
thieves  and  robbers,  which  might  easily  be  broken 
through,  for  it  could  be  neither  locked  nor  barred, 
and  the  abundance  of  wealth  in  the  tabernacle,  one 
would  think,  might  be  a  temptation;  but  by  leaving 
it  thus  exposed,  (1.)  The  priests  and  Levites  would 
be  so  much  the  more  obliged  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  it,  and,  (2.)  God  would  show  his  care  of  his 
church  on  earth,  though  it  is  weak  and  defenceless, 
and  continually  exposed.  A  curtain  shall  be  (if 
God  please  to  make  it  so)  as  strong  a  defence  to  his 
house,  as  gates  of  brass  and  bars  of  iron. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

In  this  chapter,  directions  are  given,  I.  Concerning  the 
brazen  altar  for  burnt-offerings,  v.  1  . .  8.  II.  Concern- 
in<r  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  with  the  hangings  of  it, 
v.’o . .  19.  III.  Concerning  oil  for  the  lamp,  v.  20,21. 

1.  A  ND  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  of  shit- 
tim-wood,  five  cubits  long,  and  five 


cubits  broad  :  the  altar  shall  be  foursquare  , 
and  the  height  thereof  shall  be  three  cubits. 

2.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it  upon 
the  four  corners  thereof :  his  horns  shall  be 
of  the  same :  and  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with 
brass.  3.  And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to 
receive  his  ashes,  and  his  shovels,  and  his 
basons,  and  his  flesh-hooks,  and  his  fire¬ 
pans  :  all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make 
of  brass.  4.  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a 
grate  of  net-work  of  brass ;  and  upon  the 
net  shalt  thou  make  four  brazen  rings  in  the 
four  corners  thereof.  .  5.  And  thou  shalt 
put  it  under  the  compass  of  the  altar  be¬ 
neath,  that  the  net  may  be  even  to  the  midst 
of  the  altar.  6.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves 
for  the  altar,  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and 
overlay  them  with  brass.  7.  And  the  staves 
shall  be  put  into  the  rings,  and  the  staves 
shall  be  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  to 
bear  it.  8.  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou 
make  it:  as  it  was  showed  thee  in  the 
mount,  so  shall  they  make  it. 

As  God  intended  in  the  tabernacle  to  manifest  his 
presence  among  his  people,  so  there  they  were  to 
pay  their  devotions  to  him,  not  in  the  tabernacle  it¬ 
self,  (into  that  only  the  priests  entered  as  God’s  do¬ 
mestic  servants,)  but  in  the  court  before  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  where,  as  common  subjects,  they  attended. 
There  an  altar  was  ordered  to  be  set  up,  to  which 
they  must  bring  their  sacrifices,  and  on  which  their 
priests  must  offer  them  to  God;  and  this  altar  was 
to  sanctify  their  gifts;  hence  they  were  to  present 
their  services  to  God,  as  from  the  mercy-seat  he 
gave  his  oracles  to  them ;  and  thus  a  communion 
was  settled  between  God  and  Israel.  Moses  is  here 
directed  about,  1.  The  dimensions  of  it;  it  was 
four-square,  v.  1.  2.  The  horns  of  it,  (y.  2. )  which 

were  for  ornament  and  for  use;  the  sacrifices  were 
bound  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  to 
them  malefactors  fled  for  refuge.  3.  The  materi¬ 
als;  it  was  of  wood  overlaid  with  brass,  v.  1,  2.  4. 

The  appurtenances  of  it,  (v.  3.)  which  were  all  of 
brass.  5.  The  grate,  which  was  let  into  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  altar,  about  the  middle  of  it,  in  which  the 
fire  was  kept,  and  the  sacrifice  burnt;  it  was  made 
of  net-work  like  a  sieve,  and  hung  hollow,  that  the 
fire  might  bum  the  better,  and  that  the  ashes  might 
fall  through  into  the  hollow  of  the  altar,  v.  4,  5. 

6.  The  staves  with  which  it  must  be  carried,  v.  6, 

7.  And,  lastly,  He  is  referred  to  the  pattern  show¬ 
ed  him,  v.  8. 

Now  this  brazen  alter  was  a  type  of  Christ  dying 
to  make  atonement  for  our  sins:  the  wood  had  been 
consumed  by  the  fire  from  heaven,  if  it  had  not  been 
secured  by  the  brass;  nor  could  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  have  borne  the  wrath  of  God,  if  it  had 
not  been  supported  by  a  divine  power.  Christ 
sanctified  himself  for  his  church,  as  their  altar, 
(John  17.  19.)  and  by  his  mediation  sanctifies  the 
daily  services  of  his  people,  who  also  have  a  right 
to  eat  of  this  altar,  (Heb.  13.  10.)  for  they  serve  at 
it  as  spiritual  priests.  To  the  horns  of  this  altar 
poor  sinners  fly  for  refuge  when  justice  pursues 
them,  and  there  they  are  safe,  in  the  vntue  of  the 
sacrifice  there  offered. 

9.  And  thou  sha.lt  make  the  couit  of  the 
tabernacle:  for  the  south  side  southward 
there  shall  be  hangings  for  the  couit  q/~fniG 
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twined  linen,  of  a  hundred  cubits  long,  for 
one  side.  1 0.  And  the  twenty  pillars  there¬ 
of,  and  their  twenty  sockets,  shall  he  of 
brass :  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  then  fil¬ 
lets  shall  he  of  silver.  11.  And  likewise  for 
the  north  side  in  length  there  shall  he  hang¬ 
ings  of  a  hundred  cuhits  long,  and  his  twen¬ 
ty  pillars,  and  their  twenty  sockets  of  brass; 
the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of 
silver.  12.  And  /or  the  breadth  of  the  court 
on  the  west  side  shall  be  hangings  of  fifty 
cubits :  their  pillars  ten,  and  their  sockets 
ten.  13.  And  the  bieadth  of  the  court  on 
tiie  east  side  eastward  shall  he  fifty  cubits. 
14.  The  hangings  of  one  side  of  the' gate 
shall  be  fifteen  cubits :  their  pillars  three, 
and  their  sockets  three.  15.  And  on  the 
other  side  shall  he  hangings,  fifteen  cubits  : 
their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three. 

16.  And  for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall  be  a 
hanging  of  twenty  cubits,  of  blue,  and  pur¬ 
ple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needle-work:  and  their  pil¬ 
lars  shall  he  four,  and  their  sockets  four. 

17.  All  the  pillars  round  about  the  court 
shall  he  filleted  with  silver:  their  hooks  shall 
he  of  silver,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.  18. 
The  length  of  the  court  shall  be  a  hundred 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  fifty  every  where, 
and  the  height  five  cubits  of  fine  twined 
linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.  1 9.  All 
the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  the  ser¬ 
vice  thereof,  and  all  the  pins  thereof,  and  all 
the  pins  of  the  court,  shall  be  of  brass. 

Before  the  tabernacle  there  was  to  be  a  court  or 
yard,  enclosed  with  hangings,  of  the  finest  linen 
that  was  used  for  tents.  This  court,  according  to 
the  common  computation  of  cubits,  was  fifty  yards 
long,  and  twenty-five  broad.  Pillars  were  set  up 
at  convenient  distances,  in  sockets  of  brass,  the  pil¬ 
lars  filleted  with  silver,  and  silver  tenter-hooks  in 
them,  on  which  the  linen  hangings  were  fastened; 
the  hanging  which  served  for  the  gate  was  finer 
than  the  rest,  v.  16.  This  court  was  a  type  of  the 
church,  enclosed  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  .world.  The  enclosure  supported  by  pillars, 
denoting  the  stability  ol  the  church,  hung  with  the 
clean  linen,  which  is  s  lid  to  be  che  righteousness  of 
saints,  Rev.  19.  8.  These  were  the  courts  David 
longed  for,  and  coveted  to  reside  in,  (Ps.  84.  2,  10.) 
and  into  which  the  people  of  God  entered’ with 
praise  and  thanksgiving;  (Ps.  100.  4.)  yet  this  court 
would  contain  but  a  few  worshippers;  thanks  be  to 
God,  now,  under  the  gospel,  the  enclosure  is  taken 
down;  God  s  will  is,  that  men  fir  ay  every  where: 
and  there  is  room  for  all  that  in  eveiy  place  call  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

20.  And  thou  shalt  command  the  chil- 
iren  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  pure  oil- 
olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp 
to  burn  always.  21.  In  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  without  the  vail,  which  is 
before  the  testimony,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  order  it  from  evening  to  morning  before 
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the  Lord.  It  shall  be  a  statute  for  evei 
unto  their  generations  on  the  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

We  read  of  the  candlestick  in  the  twenty-fifth  chap¬ 
ter;  here  is  an  order  given  for  the  keeping  of  the  lamps 
constantly  burning  in  it,  else  it  was  useless;  in  every 
candlestick  there  should  be  a  burning  and  shining 
light;  candlesticks  without  candlds  are  as  wells  with¬ 
out  water,  or  as  clouds  without  rain.  Now,  1.  The 
people  were  to  provide  the  oil ;  from  them  the  Lord’s 
ministers  must  have  their  maintenance.  Or,  rather, 
the  pure  oil  signified  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  are  communicated  to  all  believers 
from  Christ  the  good  Olive,  of  whose  fulness  we  re¬ 
ceive,  (Zech.  4.  11,  12.)  and  without  which  our 
light  cannot  shine  before  men.  2.  The  priests  were 
to  light  the  lamp's,  and  to  tend  them;  it  was  part  Of 
their  daily  service  to  cause  the  larnf  to  burn  always, 
night  and  day;  thus  it  is  the  work  of  ministers,  by 
the  preaching  and  expounding  of  the  scriptures, 
(which  are  as  a  lamp,/)  to  enlighten  the  church, 
God’s  tabernacle  upon  earth,  and  to  direct  the  spi¬ 
ritual  priests  in  his  service.  This  is  to  be  a  statute 
for  ever,  that  the  lamps  of  the  word  be  lighted 
as  duly  as  the  incense  of  prayer  and  praise  is  of¬ 
fered. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Orders  being  given  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  place  of  worship, 
in  this  andtnc  following  chapter,  care  is  taken  about  the 
priests  that  were  to  minister  in  this  holy  place,  as  the 
menial  servants  of  the  God  of  Israel.  He  hired  ser¬ 
vants,  as  a  token  of  his  purpose  to  reside  among  them. 
In  this  chapter,  I.  lie  pitches  upon  the  •  persons  who 
should  be  Ins  servants,  v.  I.  II.  'He  appoints  their  live¬ 
ry;  their  work  was  holy  and  so  must  their  gar  metits  be; 
and  answerable  to  the  glory  of  the  house  which  was  now 
to  be  erected,  v.  2 . .  5.  I.  He  appoints  the  garments  of 
his  head  servant,  the  high  priest,  which  were  very  rich, 
(1.)  Anephod  and  girdle,  v.  6  ..14.  (2.)  A: breast-plate 

of  judgment,  (v.  15..  29.)  in  which  must  be  put  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  v.  30.  (3.)  The  robe  of  the  epliod, 
v.  31..  35.  (4.)  The  mitre,  v.  36 . .  39.  2.  The  gar¬ 

ments  of  the  inferior  priests,  v.  40  . .  43.  And  these  also 
were  shadows  of  good  things  to  come. 

1.  A  ND  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy 
l\.  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s  office,  even 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar,  Aaron’s  sons.  2.  And  thou  shalt 
make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother, 
for  glory  and  for  beauty.  3.  And  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  all  that  are  wise-hearted,  whom 
1  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that 
they  may  make  Aaron’s  garments  to  conse 
crate  him,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest’s  office.  4,  And  these  are  the 
garments  which  they  shall  make;  a  bi east- 
plate,  and  an  ephod,"  and  a  robe,  and  a  broi- 
dered  coat,  a  mitre,  and  a  girdle  :  and  they 
shall  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  bro¬ 
ther,  and  his  sons,  that  he  may  minister  (into 
me  in  the  priest’s  office.  5.  And  they  shall 
take  gold,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet 
and  fine  linen. 

Wc  have  here, 

I.  The  priests  nominated,  Aaron  and  his  sons,  v. 

1.  Hitherto,  every  master  of  a  family  was  priest  to 
his  own  family,  and  offered,  as  he  saw  cause,  upon 
altars  of  earth;  but  now  that  the  families  of  Israel 
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began  to  bo  incorporated  into  a  nation,  and  a  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  rvas  to  be  erected,  as  a  "vi¬ 
sible  centre  oi  their  unity,  it  was  requisite  there 
should  be  a  public  priesthood  instituted.  Moses, 
who  had  hitherto  officiated,  and  is  therefore  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  finest*  of  the  Lord,  (Ps.  99.  6.)  had 
enough  to  do  as  their  prophet  to  consult  the  oracle 
for  them,  and  as  their  prince  to  judge  among  them; 
nor  was  he  desirous  to  engross  all  the  honours  to 
himself,  or  to  entail  that  of  the  priesthood,  which 
alone  was  hereditary,  upon  his  own  family,  but  was 
very  well  pleased  to  see  his  brother  Aaron  invested 
in  this  office,  and  his  sons  after  him,  while  (how 
great  soever  he  was)  his  sons  after  him  would  be 
but  common  Eevites.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  humi¬ 
lity  of  that  great  man,  and  an  evidence  of  his  sincere 
regard  for  the  glory  ot  God,  that  he  had  so  little  re¬ 
gard  to  the  preferment  of  his  own  family.  Aaron, 
who  had  humbly  served  as  a  prophet  to  his  younger 
brother  Moses,  and  did  net  decline  the  office,  (c/i. 

7.  1. )  is  now  advanced  to  be  a  priest,  a  high  priest, 
to  God;  for  he  will  exalt  those  that  abase  them¬ 
selves.  Nor  could  any  man  have  taken  this  honour 
to  himself,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God  to  It,  Heb. 

5.  4.  God  had  said  of  Israel  in  general,  that  they 
should  be  to  him  a  kingdom  of  priests,  ch.  19.  6., 
But,  because  it’ was  requisite  that  those  who  minis¬ 
tered  at  the  altar  should  give  themselves  wholly  to 
the  service,  imd  bcouusc  that  av hich  is  every  body  s 
work  will  soon  come  to  be  nobody  s  work,  God 
here  chose  from  among  them  one  to  be  a  family  ot 
priests,  the'  father  and  his  four  sons;  and  from  Aa¬ 
ron’s  loins  descended  all  the  priests  ot  the  Jewish 
church,  whom  we  read  so  often  of,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New.  A  blessed  thing  it  is, 
when  real  holiness  goes,  as  this  ceremonial  holiness 
did,  bv  succession  in  a  family. 

II.  The  priest’s  garments,  appointed  for  glory 
and  beauty,  v.  '2.  Some  of  the  richest  materials 
were  to  be  provided,  (v.  5.)  and  the  best  artists  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making  of  them,  whose  skill  God,  by 
a  special  gift  for  this  purpose,  would  improve  to  a 
very  high  degree,  v.  Note,  Imminence,  even  in 
common  arts,  is  a  gift  of  God,  it  comes  from  him, 
and,  as  there  is  occasion,  it  ought  to  be  used  for 
him.  He  that  teaches  the  husbandman  discretion, 
teaches  the  tradesman  also;  both  therefore  ought  to 
honour  God  with  their  gain.  Human  learning  ought 
particularly  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
priesthood,  and  employed  for  the  adoring  of  those 
that  minister  about  holy  things. 

The  garments  appointed  were,  1.  Four,  which 
both  the  high  priest  and  the  inferior  priests  wore, 
namely,  the  linen  breeches,  the  linen  coat,  the 
linen  girdle  which  fastened  it  to  them,  and  the 
bonnet  or  turban  ;  that  which  the  high  priest 
wore  is  called  a  mitre.  2.  Four  moke,  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  high  priest,  namely,  the  ephod, 
with  the  curious  girdle  of  it,  the  breast-plate  ot 
judgment,  the  long  robe  with  the  bells,  and  pome¬ 
granates  at  the  bottom  ot  it,  and  the  golden  plate  on 
his  forehead.  These  glorious  garments  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  (1.)  That  the  priests  themselves  might  be 
reminded  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and  might 
behave  themselves  with  due  decorum.  (2.)  I  hat 
the  people  might  thereby  be  possessed  with  a  holy 
*  reverence  of  that  God  whose  ministers  appeared  in 
such  grandeur.  (S.)  That  the  priests  might  be 
types  of  Christ,  who  should  offer  himself  without 
spot  to  GotV,  and  of  all  Christians  who  have  the 
beauty  of  holiness  put  upon  them,  in  which  they 
are  consecrated  to  God.  Our  adorning,  now  undci 
the  gospel,  both  that  of  ministers  and  Christians,  is 
not  to  be  of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  costly  array,  but 
the  Farm  r  ms  of  salvation ,  and  the  robe  of  rig/itc- 
onsness,  Isa.  61.  10.  Ps.  132.  9,  16.  As  the  filthy 
garments,  wherewith  Joshua  the  high  priest  was 


clothed,  signified  the  iniquity  which  cleaved  to  his 
priesthood,  from  which  care  was  taken  that  it 
should  be  purged,  (Zecli.  3.  3,  4.)  so  those  holy 
garments  signified  the  perfect  purity  that  there  is  in 
the  priesthood  of  Christ;  he  is  holy,  harmless,  and 
undefiled. 


6.  And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of 
gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work.  7.  It 
shall  have  the  two  shoulder-pieces  thereof 
joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof ;  and  so  it 
shall  he  joined  together.  8.  And  the  curi¬ 
ous  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work 
thereof;  even  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  line. twined  linen.  9.  And 
thou  shalt  lake  two  onyx-stones,  and  grave 
on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
10.  Six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the 
other  six  names  ol  the  rest  on  the  other 
stone,  according  to  their  birth.  11.  With 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the 
engravings  ol  a  signet,  shall  thou  engrave 
the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  :  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be 
set  in  ouches  of  gold.  12.  And  thou  shalt 
put  the  two  stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ephod,  for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  ol  Israel.  And  Aaron  shall  bcai  their 
names  before  the  Lord  upon  his  two  shoul¬ 
ders  for  a  memorial.  13.  And  thou  shalt 
make  ouches  of  gold ;  1 4.  And  two  chains 

of  pure  gold  at  the  ends;  of  wreathen-work 
shalt  thou  make  them,  and  fasten  the  wrea- 
then  chains  to  the  ouches. 

Directions  are  here  given  concerning  the  ephod, 
which  was  the  outmost  garment  of  the  high  priest  : 
linen  ephods  were  worn  by  the  inferior  priests,  1 
S  im  22.  18.  Samuel  wore  one  when  he  was  a 
child,  (1  Sam.  2.  18.)  and  David  when  he  danced 
before  the  ark;  (2  Sam.  6.  14.)  but  this,  which  the 
hijrh  priest  only  wore,  was  called  a  golden  ephod, 
because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gold  woven  into 
it:  it  was  a  short  coat  without  sleeves,  buttoned 
close  to  him  with  a  curious  girdle  of  the  same  stun; 
(v.  6,  8.)  the  shoulder  pieces  were  buttoned  to¬ 
gether  with  two  precious  stones  set  in  gold,  one  on 
each  shoulder,  on  which  were  graven  the  names  ot 
the  children  of  Israel,  v.  9 .  .  12.  In  allusion  to  tins, 
1.  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  appeared  to  John,  girt 
about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle;  such  as  was 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  Rev.  1.  13.  Righte¬ 
ousness  is  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  (Isa.  11.  5.)  and 
should  be  of  ours,  Eph.  6.  14.  He  is  girt  with 
strength  for  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  is  ready 
for  it  2.  The  government  is  said  to  be  upon  his 
shoulders,  (Isa.  9.  6.)  as  Aaron  had  the  names  of  all 
Israel  upon  Iris  shoulders  in  precious  stones,  lie 
presents  to  himself  and  to  his  l-athei  a  g  o?  .  us 

church,  Eph.  5.  27.  He  has  power  to  support  them 

interest  to  recommend  them,  and  it  is  m  in  • 
they  arc  remembered  with  honour  and  favour:. he 
bears  them  before  the  Lord  for  a  rnemona  f ,  (v  120 
in  token  of  his  appearing  before  God  asthcRepre 
sentative  of  all  Israel,  and  an  Advocate  foi  them. 

15.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  judgment  with  cunning  work  ;  after 
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the  work  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt  make  it ; 


of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scar¬ 
let,  and  of  fine  twined  linen,  shalt  thou 
make  it.  16.  Foursquare  it  shall  be,  being 
doubled ;  a  span  shall  be  the  length  thereof, 
and  a  span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof.  17. 
And  thou  shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones, 
even  four  rows  of  stones  :  the  first  row  shall 
be  a  sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle :  this 
shall  be  the  first  row.  18.  And  the  second 
row  shall  be  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a 
diamond.  19.  And  the  third  row  a  Jigure, 
an  agate,  and  an  amethyst.  20.  And  the 
fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an  onyx,  and  a  jas¬ 
per :  they  shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their  inclos- 
ings.  21.  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  names,  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet ;  every  one  with  his  name  shall 
they  be  according  to  the  twelve  tribes.  22. 
And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breastplate 
chains  at  the  ends  of  wreathen-work  of 
pure  gold.  23.  And  thou  shalt  make  upon 
the  breastplate  two  rings  of  gold,  and  shalt 
ut  the  two  rings  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
reastplate.  24.  And  thou  shall  put  the 
two  wreathen  chains  of  gold  in  the  fw  o  rings 
which  are  on  the  ends  of  the  breastplate. 
25.  And  the  other  two  ends  of  the  two 
wreathen  chains  thou  shalt  fasten  in  the  two 
ouches,  and  put  them  on  the  shoulder-pieces 
of  the  ephod  before  it.  26.  And  thou  shalt 
make  two  rings  of  gold,  and  thou  shalt  put 
them  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate, 
in  the  border  thereof,  which  is  in  the  side  of 
the  ephod  inward.  27.  And  two  other  rings 
of  gold  thou  shalt  make,  and  shalt  put  them 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  ephod  underneath, 
toward  the  forepart  thereof,  over  against  the 
other  coupling  thereof,  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod.  28.  And  they  shall 
bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings  thereof 
unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of 
blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  curious  girdle 
of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breastplate  be  not 
loosed  from  the  ephod.  29.  And  Aaron 
shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  the.  breastplate  of  judgment  upon  his 
heart,  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place, 
for  a  memorial  before  the  Loro  continu-  I 
ally.  30.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim  ;  and  t hey  shall  be  upon  Aaron’s  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  :  and 
Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the 
Lord  continually. 

.The  most  considerable  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
high  priest  was  this  breast-plate,  a  rich  piece  of 
'loth  curiously  wrought  with  gold  and  purple,  8tc. 


two  spans  long,  and  a  span  broad,  so  that,  being 
doubled,  it  was  a  span  square,  v.  16.  This  was  fas 
tened  to  the  ephod  with  wreathen  chains  of  gold, 
( v .  13,  14,  22,  & c. )  both  at  top  and  bottom,  so  that 
the  breast-plate  might  not  be  loosed  from  the  ephod, 
v.  28.  The  ephod  was  the  garment  of  service,  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  was  an  emblem  of  honour; 
these  two  must  by  no  means  be  separated.  If  any 
man  will  minister  unto  the  Lord,  and  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  his  doctrine.  In  this  breast-plate, 

I.  The  tribes  of  Israel  were  recommended  tc 
God’s  favour  in  twelve  precious  stones,  v.  17. .  21, 
29.  Some  question  whether  Lex  i  had  a  precious 
stone  xvith  his  name  on  or  no.  If  not,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  were  reckoned  distinct,  as  Jacob  had  said 
they  should  be,  and  the  high  priest  himself,  being 
head  of  the  tribe  oi  Levi,  sufficiently  represented 
that  tribe.  If  there  was  a  stone  for  Levi,  as  is  in¬ 
timated  by  that,  that  they  were  engraven.  according 
to  their  birth,  (v.  10.)  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were 
one  in  Joseph.  Aaron  xvas  to  bear  their  names  for 
a  memorial  before  the  Lord  continually ,  being  or¬ 
dained  for  men,  to  represent  them  in  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  God,  herein  typifying  our  great  High  Priest, 
who  always  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

1.  Though  the  people  were  forbidden  to  come  near, 

and  obliged  to  keep  their  distance,  yet,  by  the  high 
priest,  who  had  their  names  on  his  breast-plate, 
they  entered  into  the  holiest;  so  believers,  even 
while  they  are  here  on  this  earth,  not  only  enter 
into  the  holiest,  but  by  faith  are  made  to  sit  with 
Christ  in  heavenly  places,  Eph.  2.  6.  2.  The  name 

of  each  tribe  was  engraven  in  a  precious  stone,  to 
signify  hoxv  precious,  in  God’s  sight,  believers  are, 
and  hoxv  honourable,  Isa.  43.  4.  They  shall  be  his 
in  the  day  he  makes  up  his  jewels,  Mai.  3.  17.  Hoxv 
small  and  poor  soever  the  tribe  xvas,  it  was  a  pre¬ 
cious  stone  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest; 
thus  are  all  the  saints  dear  to  Christ;  and  his  delight 
is  in  them  as  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  how¬ 
ever  men  esteem  them  as  earthen  pitchers,  Lam.  4. 

2.  3.  The  high  priest  had  the  names  of  the  tribes 
both  on  his  shoulders  and  cn  his  breast,  intimating 
both  the  power  and  the  love  with  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  intercedes  for  those  that  are  his.  He  not  only 
bears  them  up  in  his  arms  xvith  an  almighty  strength", 
but  he  bears  them  upon  his  heart,  as  the  expression 
here  is;  (v.  29.)  carries  them  in  his  bosom,  (Isa.  40. 
11.)  xvith  the  most  tender  affection.  Hoxv  near 
should  Christ’s  name  be  to  our  hearts,  since  he  is 
pleased  to  lay  our  names  so  near  his;  and  what  a 
comfort  is  it  to  us,  in  all  our  addresses  to  God,  that 
the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession  has  the 
names  of  all  his  Israel  upon  his  breast  before  the 
Lord,  for  a  memorial,  presenting  them  to  God,  as 
the  people  of  his  choice,  who  xvere  to  be  made 
accepted  in  the  beloved /  Let  not  any  good  Chris¬ 
tians  fear  that  God  has  forgotten  j:hem,  nor  ques¬ 
tion  his  being  mindful  of  them  upon  all  occasions, 
xv hen  they  are  not  only  graven  upon  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  (Isa.  49.  16.)  but  graven  upon  the  heart 
of  the  great  Intercessor.  See  Cant.  8.  6. 

II.  1  he  Urim  and  Thurnmim,  by  which  the  will 
of  God  xvas  made  known  in  doubtful  cases,  xvere  put 
in  this  breast-plate,  which  is  therefore  called  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment,  v.  30.  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  signify  light  and  integrity ;  many  conjectures, 
there  are  among  the  learned  xvhat  they  xvere;  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  they  were  any  thing  that 
Moses  xvas  to  make,  more  than  xvhat  xvas  before  or¬ 
dered;  so  that  either  God  made  them  himself,  and 
gave  them  to  Moses,  for  him  to  put  into  the  breast¬ 
plate,  xvhen  other  things  xvere  prepared,  (Lev.  8 
8. )  or,  no  more  is  meant  than  a  declaration  of  the 
further  use  of  xvhat  was  already  ordered  to  be  made. 

I  think  the  words  may  be  read  thus:  And  thou 
shalt  give,  or  add,  or  deliver,  to  the  breast-plate  of 
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mdgment,  the  illumini  tv  ns  and  perfections,  and 
they  shall  be  upon  the  hi  a  t  t  of  Aaron;  that  is,  “  He 
shall  be  endued  with  t  te  power  ot  knowing  and 
making  known  the  mind  of  God  in  all  difficult 
doubtful  cases,  relating  either  to  the  civil  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  state  of  the  nation.  ”  Their  government  was 
» theocracy;  God  was  their  King,  the  high  priest 
was,  under  God,  their  ruler,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  his  cabinet  council;  probably  Moses 
wrote  upon  the  breast-plale,  or  wove  into  it,  these 
words,  Urim  and  Thummim,  to  signify  that  the 
high  priest,  having  on  him  this  breast-plate,  and  ask- 
:ng  counsel  of  God  in  any  emergency  relating  to  the 
ublic,  should  be  directed  to  take  those  measures, 
end  give  that  advice,  which  God  would  own.  If  he 
was  standing  before  the  ark,  (but  without  the  vail,) 
probably  he  received  instructions  from  off  the  mer¬ 
cy-seat,  as  Moses  did;  ( ch .  25.  22.)  thus,  it  should 
seem,  Phineas  did;  Judg.  20.  27",  28.  If  he  was  at  a 
distance  from  the  ark,  as  Abiathar  was  when  he  in¬ 
quired  of  the  Lord  for  David,  (1  Sam.  23.  6,  8tc. ) 
then  the  answer  was  given  either  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  or  rather  by  an  impulse  upon  the  mind  of 
the  High  Priest,  which  last  is  perhaps  intimated  in 
that  expression,  He  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart.  This  oracle  was 
of  great  use  to  Israel;  Joshua  consulted  it,  (Numb. 
27".  21.)  and,  it  is  likely,  the  judges  after  him.  It 
was  lost  in  the  captivity,  and  never  regained  after, 
though,  it  should  seem,  it  was  expected,  Ezra  2. 
63.  "But  it  was  a  shadow  of  goed  things  to  come, 
and  the  substance  is  Christ.  He  is  our  Oracle;  by 
him  God  in  these  last  days  makes  known  himself 
and  his  mind  to  us,  Heb.  1.  1.  John  1.  18.  Divine 
revelation  centres  in  him,  and  comes  to  us  through 
him ;  he  is  the  Light,  the  true  Light,  the  faithful 
Witness,  the  Truth  itself,  and  from  him  we  receive 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  leads  into  all  truth.  The 
joining  of  the  breast-plate  to  the  ephod  denotes  that 
his  prophetical  office  was  founded  in  his  priesthood; 
and  it  was  by  the  merit  of  his  death  that  he  purchas¬ 
ed  tliis  honour  for  himself,  and  this  favour  for  us. 
It  was  the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  that  was  wor¬ 
thy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals.  Rev.  5.  9. 

31.  And  thou  shall  make  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  all  of  blue.  32.  And  there  shall  be 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  in  the  midst  thereof: 
it  shall  have  a ‘binding  of  woven  work 
round  about  the  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  the 
hole  of  a  habergeon,  that  it  be  not  rent. 
33.  And  beneath ,  upon  the  hem  of  it,  thou 
shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem 
thereof;  and  bells  of  gold  between  them 
round  about:  34.  A  golden  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pome¬ 
granate,  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round ] 
about.  35.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to 
minister;  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when 
he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die 
not.  36.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO  THE 
LORD.  37.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  on  a 
blue  lace,  that  it  may  be  upon  the  mitre : 
upon  the  fore-front  of  the  mitre  it  shall  be. 
38.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron’s  forehead, 
that  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy 
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things  which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  hal¬ 
low  in  all  their  holy  gifts ;  and  it  shall  be 
always  upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may  be 
accepted  before  the  Lord.  39.  And  thou 
shalt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen,  and 
thou  shalt  make  the  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and 
thou  shalt  make  the  girdle  of  needle-work 

Here  is, 

1.  Direction  given  concerning  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  v.  31 . .  35.  This  was  next  under  the  ephod, 
and  reached  down  to  the  knees,  without  sleeves, 
and  was  put  on  over  their  head,  having  holes  on  the 
sides  to  put  the  arms  through,  or,  as  Maimonides 
describes  it,  was  not  sewed  together  on  the  sides  at 
all.  The  hole  on  the  top,  through  which  the  head 
was  put,  was  carefully  bound  about,  that  it  might 
not  tear  in  the  putting  on.  In  religious  worship, 
j  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  every  thing  that  may 
distract  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  or  render 
the  service  despicable.  Round  the  skirts  of  the 
robe  were  hung  golden  bells,  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  pomegranates  made  of  yarn  of  divers  co¬ 
lours.  The  pomegranates  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  robe,  and  the  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  to 
the  people  in  the  outer  court,  when  he  went  in  to 
the  holy  place  to  burn  incense,  that  they  might 
then  apply  themselves  to  their  devotions  at  the 
same  time,  (Luke  1.  10. )  in  token  of  their  concur¬ 
rence  with  him  in  his  offering,  and  their  hopes  of 
the  ascent  of  their  prayers  to  God  in  the  virtue  of 
the  incense  he  offered.  Aaron  must  come  near,  to 
minister  in  the  garments  that  were  appointed  him, 
that  he  die  not.  It  is  at  his  peril  if  he  attend  other¬ 
wise  than  according  to  the  institution.  This  inti¬ 
mates,  that  we  must  serve  the  Lord  with  fear  and 
holy  trembling,  as  those  that  know  we  deserve  to 
die,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  some  fatal  mis¬ 
take.  Some  make  "the  bells  of  the  holy  robe  to 
typify  the  sound  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  giving  notice  of  his  entrance  within  the  vail 
for  us;  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  this  joyful  sound, 
Ps.  89.  15.  The  joining  of  the  pomegranates, 
which  are  a  fragrant  fruit,  denotes  the  sweet  savour 
of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  joyful  sound  of  it,  for 
it  is  a  savour  of  life  unto  life.  The  church  is  called 
an  orchard  of  pomegranates. 

2.  Concerning  the  golden  plate  fixed  upon 
Aaron’s  forehead,  on  which  mustjie  engraven.  Ho¬ 
liness  to  the  Lord,  (t>.  36,  37.)  or  the  Holiness  of 
Jehovah.  Aaron  must  hereby  be  reminded  that 
God  is  holy,  and  that  his  priests  must  be  holy; 
Holiness  becomes  his  house  and  household.  The 
High  Priest  must  be  sequestered  from  all  pollution, 
and  consecrated  to  God,  and  to  his  service  and 
honour,  and  so  must  all  his  ministrations  be.  All 
that  attend  in  God’s  house  must  have  Holiness  to 
the  Lord  engraven  upon  their  foreheads,  that  is, 
they  must  be  holy,  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  design  - 
,ng  his  glory  in  all  they  do.  This  must  appear  in 
|  heir  forehead,  in  an  open  profession  of  their  rela- 
i  v.on  to  God,  as  those  that  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
it,  and  in  a  conversation  in  the  world  answerable  to 
it.  It  must  likewise  be  engraven  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet,  so  deep,  so  durable,  not  painted  to  be 
washed  off,  but  sincere  and  lasting;  such  must  our 
holiness  to  the  Lord  be.  Aaron  must  have  this 
upon  his  forehead,  that  he  may  bear  the  iniquity  oj 
the  holy  things,  (y.  38.)  and  that  they  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  before  the  Lord.  Herein  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  great  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
through  whom  it  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  God. 
(1.)  Through  him  what  is  amiss  in  cur  services  is 
pardoned.  The  divine  law  is  strict;  in  many  things 
we  come  short  of  our  duty,  so  that  we  cannot  but 
be  conscious  to  ourselves  of  much  iniquity  cleaving 
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even  to  cur  holy  things;  when  we  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present;  even  this  would  be  our  ruin  if  God 
should  enter  into  judgment  with  us.  But  Christ, 
our  High  Priest,  bears  this  iniquity,  bears  it  for  us, 
so  as  to  bear  it  from  us,  and  through  him  it  is  for¬ 
given  to  us,  and  not  laid  to  our  charge.  (2.) 
Through  him,  what  is  good  is  accepted;  our  per¬ 
sons,  our  performances,  are  pleasing  to  God  upon 
the  account  of  Christ’s  intercession,  and  not  other¬ 
wise,  1  Pet.  2.  5.  His  being  Holiness  to  the  Lord, 
recommends  all  those  to  the  divine  favour  that  are 
interested  in  his  righteousness,  and  clothed  with  his 
Spirit.  And  therefore  he  has  said,  it  was  for  our 
sakes  that  he  sanctified  himself,  John  17.  19, 
Having  such  a  High  Priest,  we  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  Heb.  4.  14  ”16. 

3.  The  rest  of  the  garments  are  but  named,  (v. 
39.)  because  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
them.  The  embroidered  coat  of  fine  linen  was  the 
innermost  of  the  priestly  garments;  it  reached  to 
the  feet,  and  the  sleeves  to  the  wrists,  and  was 
bound  to  the  body  with  a  girdle  or  sash  of  needle¬ 
work.  The  nfitre,  or  diadem,  was  of  linen,  such 
as  kings  anciently  wore  in  the  East,  typifying  the 
kingly  office  of  Christ.  He  is  a  Priest  upon  a 
throne,  (Zech.  6.  13.)  a  Priest  with  a  crown. 
These  two  God  has  joined,  and  we  must  not  think 
to  separate  them. 

40.  And  for  Aaron’s  sons  thou  shalt 
make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for  them 
girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for 
them,  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  4 1 .  And  thou 
shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
his  sons  with  him ;  and  shalt  anoint  them, 
and  consecrate  them,  and  sanctify  them,  that 
they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s 
office.  42.  And  thou  shalt  make  them  linen 
breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness;  from 
the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall 
reach.  43.  And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron, 
and  upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  unto 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or  when 
they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister 
in  the  holy  place;  that  they  bear  not  ini¬ 
quity,  and  di<?.  It  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  unto  him,  and  his  seed  after  him. 

We  have  here, 

1.  Particular  orders  about  the  vestments  of  the 
inferior  priests.  They  were  to  have  coats,  and 
girdles,  and  bonnets,  of  the  same  materials  with 
those  of  the  high  priest;  but  there  was  a  difference 
in  shape  between  their  bonnets  and  his  mitre. 
Theirs,  as  his,  were  to  be  for  glory  and  beauty, 
(v.  40.)  that  they  might  look  great  in  their  minis¬ 
tration:  yet  all  this  glory  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  glory  of  grace,  this  beauty  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  of  which  these  holy  garments 
were  typical.  They  are  particularly  ordered,  in 
their  ministration,  to  wear  linen  breeches,  v.  42. 
This  teaches  us  modesty  and  decency  of  garb  and 
gesture,  at  all  times,  especially  in  public  worship, 
in  which  a  vail  is  becoming,  1  Cor.  11.  5,  6,  10.  It 
also  intimates  what  need  our  souls  have  of  a  cover¬ 
ing,  when  we  come  before  God,  that  the  shame  of 
their  nakedness  may  not  appear . 

2.  A  general  rule  concerning  the  garments  both 
of  the  high  priest,  and  of  the  inferior  priests,  that 
they  were  to  be  put  upon  them,  at  first,  when  they 
were  consecrated,  in  token  of  their  being  invested 
in  the  office;  (u.  41.)  and  then,  they  were  to  wear 
them  in  all  their  ministrations,  but  not  at  other 


times,  (v.  43.)  and  this,  at  their  peril,  lest  they 
bear  iniquity,  and  die.  Those  who  are  guilty  of 
omissions  in  duty,  as  well  as  omissions  of  duty, 
shall  bear  their  iniquity.  If  the  priests  perform  the 
instituted  service,  and  do  not  do  it  in  the  appointed 
garments,  it  is  (say  the  Jewish  doctors)  as  if  a 
stranger  did  it,  and  the  stranger  that  comes  nigh 
shall  be  put  to  death.  Nor  will  God  connive  at  the 
presumptions  and  irreverences  even  of  those  whom 
he  causes  to  draw  most  near  to  him;  if  Aaron  him¬ 
self  put  a  slight  upon  the  divine  institution,  he  shall 
bear  iniquity,  and  die.  To  us  these  garments 
typify,  (1.)  The  righteousness  of  Christ;  if  we  ap¬ 
pear  not  before  God  in  that,  we  shall  bear  iniquity, 
and  die.  What  have  we  to  do  at  the  wedding- 
feast,  without  a  wedding  garment?  or  at  God’s 
altar,  without  the  array' of" his  priests?  Matth.  22. 
12,  13.  (2.)  The  armour  of  God  prescribed, 

Eph.  6.  13.  If  we  venture  without  that  armour, 
our  spiritual  enemies  will  be  the  death  of  our  souls, 
and  we  shall  bear  the  iniquity,  our  blood  will  be 
upon  our  own  heads.  Blessed  is  he  therefore  that 
watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments,  Rev.  16.  15. 

Lastly,  This  is  said  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  that 
is,  it  is  to  continue  as  long  as  the  priesthood  con¬ 
tinues.  But  it  is  to  have  its  perpetuity  in  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  which  these  things  were  the  shadows. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Particular  orders  are  given  in  this  chapter,  I.  Concerning 
the  consecration  of  the  priests,  and  the  sanctification  of 
the  altar,  v.  1..37.  II.  Concerning  the  daily  sacrifice, 
v.  38..41.  To  which  gracious  promises  are  annexed, 
that  God  would  own  and  bless  them  in  all  their  ser¬ 
vices,  v.  42-  -46. 

1 .  4  ND  this  is  the  thing  that  thou  shalt 
_/jL  do  unto  them,  to  hallow  them,  ti 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s  office:  Take 
one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams  without 
blemish,  2.  And  unleavened  bread,  and 
cakes  unleavened  .tempered  with  oil,  and 
wafers  unleavened  anointed  with  oil;  of 
wheaten  flour  shalt  thou  make  them.  3. 
And  thou  shalt  put  them  into  one  basket, 
and  bring  them  in  the  basket,  with  the  bul¬ 
lock  and  the  two  rams.  4.  And  Aaron 
and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
shalt  wash  them  with  water.  5.  And  thou 
shalt  take  the  garments,  and  put  upon  Aaron 
the  coat,  and  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and 
the  ephod,  and  the  breastplate,  and  gird  him 
with  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod:  6. 
And  thou  shalt  put  the  mitre  upon  his 
head,  and  put  the  holy  crown  upon  the 
mitre.  7.  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and 
anoint  him.  8.  And  thou  shalt  bring  his 
sons,  and  put  coats  upon  them.  9.  And 
thou  shalt  gird  them  with  girdles,  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  put  the  bonnets  on  them : 
and  the  priest’s  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a 
perpetual  statute:  and  thou  shalt  conse¬ 
crate  Aaron  and  his  sons.  10.  And  thou 
shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be  brought  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  bullock.  1 1  And 
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thou  shalt  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Loud, 
by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  12.  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  and  put  it  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  with  thy  finger,  and  pom- 
all  the  blood  beside  the  bottom  of  the  altar. 
13.  And  thou  shalt  take  all  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  that  is 
above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and 
the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  and  bum  them 
upon  the  altar.  14.  But  the  flesh  of  the 
bullock,  and  his  skin,  and  his  dung,  shalt 
thou  burn  with  fire  without  the  camp :  it  is 
a  sin-offering.  15.  Thou  shalt  also  take 
one  ram ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  16. 
And  thou  shalt  slay  the  ram,  and  thou  shalt 
take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  round  about 
upon  the  altar.  17.  And  thou  shalt  cut 
the  ram  in  pieces,  and  wash  the  inwards  of 
him,  and  his  legs,  aixl  put  them  unto  his 
pieces,  and  unto  his  head.  18.  And  thou 
shalt  burn  the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar:  it 
is  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord:  it  is  a 
f  w  eet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord.  19.  And  thou  shalt  take  the 
other  ram;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 
20.  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the  ram,  and  take 
of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  Aaron,  and  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  his  sons,  and  upon  the  thumb 
of  their  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe 
of  their  right  foot,  and  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar  round  about.  21.  And  thou 
shalt  take  of  the  blood  that  is  upon  the  altar, 
and  of  the  anointing  oil,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and  upon 
his  sons,  and  upon  the  garments  of  Iris  sons 
with  him :  and  he  shall  be  hallowed,  and 
his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons’ 
garments  with  him.  22.  Also  thou  slfS.lt 
take  of  the  ram  the  fat  an  1  the  rump,  and 
the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver,  and  the  Wfo  kidneys, 
and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  and  the 
right  shoulder ;  for  it  is  a  ram  of  consecra¬ 
tion  :  23.  And  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one 

cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out  of 
the  basket  of  the  unleavened  bread  that  is 
before  the  Lord  :  24.  And  thou  shalt  put 

all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  sons,  and  shalt  wave  them  for  a 
waveoffering  before  the  Lord.  25.  And 
tSou  shalt  receive  them  of  their  hands,  and 
nurn  them  upon  the  altar  for  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  for  a  sweet  savour  before  the  Lord  :  it 
ts  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 
26.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of  the 
ram  of  Aaron’s  consecration,  and  wave  it 
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for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord  :  and 
it  shall  be  thy  part.  27.  And  thou  shalt 
sanctify  the  breast  of  the  wave-offering,  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  heave-offering,  which  is 
waved,  and  which  is  heaved  up,  of  the  ram 
of  the  consecration,  even  of  that  which  is 
for  Aaron,  and  of  that  which  is  for  his  sons: 
28.  And  it  shall  be  Aaron’s  and  his  sons' 
by  a  statute  for  ever  from  the  children  of 
Israel;  for  it  is  a  heave-offering:  and  il 
shall  be  a  heave-offering  from  the  childrer 
of  Israel  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  peace- 
offerings,  even  their  heave-offering  unto  the 
Lord.  29.  And  the  holy  garments  of 
Aaron  shall  be  his  sons’  after  him,  to  be 
anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in 
them.  30.  And  that  son  that  is  priest  in  his 
stead  shall  put  them  on  seven  days,  when 
he  cometh  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  to  minister  in  the  holy  place.  31. 
And  thou  shalt  take  the  ram  of  the  conse¬ 
cration,  and  seethe  his  flesh  in  the  holy 
place.  32.  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  ram,  and  the  bread  that 
is  in  the  basket,  by  the  door  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle  of  the  congregation.  33.  And  they 
shall  eat  those  things  wherewith  the  atone¬ 
ment  was  made  to  consecrate  and  to  sanc¬ 
tify  them :  but  a  stranger  shall  not  eat 
thereof  because  they  are  holy.  34.  And  if 
aught  of  the  flesh  of  the  consecrations,  <  * 
of  the  bread,  remain  unto  the  morning, 
then  thou  shalt  burn  the  remainder  with 
fire :  it  shall  not  be  eaten,  because  it  is 
holy.  35.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto 
Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  according  to  all 
things  which  I  have  commanded  thee : 
seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate  them.  36 
And  thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering  for  atonement:  and  thou 
shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou  hast 
made  an  atonement  for  it,  and  thou  shalt 
anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it.  37.  Seven  days 
thou  shalt  make  an  atonement  for  the  altar, 
and  sanctify  it;  and  it  shall  be  an  altar 
most  holy:  whatsoever  toucheth  the  altar 
shall  be  holy.  • 

Here  is, 

I,  The  law  concerning  the  confirmation  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  the  priest’s  office,  which  was  to  be 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  solemnity, 
that  they  themselves  might  be  duly  affected  with 
the  greatness  of  the  work  to  which  they  were 
called,  and  that  the  people  also  might  learn  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  office,  and  none  might  dare  to  invade  it. 
The  ceremonies  wherewith  it  was  to  be  done  were 
very  fully  and  particularly  appointed,  becaus* 
nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  done  before,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  that  the  high 
pfiest  should  be  thus  inaugurated.  Now, 

1.  The  work  to  be  done  was  tht  consecrating  of 
th«'  persons  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  priests; 
by  which  they  devoted  and  gave  up  themselves  to 
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the  service  of  God,  and  God  declared  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  them;  and  the  people  were  made  to  know 
that  they  glorified,  not  themselves  to  be  made 
priests,  but  were  called  of  God,  Heb.  5.  4,  5. 
They  were  thus  distinguished  from  common  men, 
sequestered  from  common  services,  and  set  apart 
for  God  and  an  immediate  attendance  on  him. 
Note,  All  that  are  to  be  employed  for  God  are  to  be 
sanctified  to  him.  The  person  must  first  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  then  the  performance.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  for  consecrating,  is,  filling  the  hand;  (v.  9. ) 
Thou  s halt  fill  the  hand  of  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  the  ram  of  consecration  is  the  ram  of  fillings, 
v.  22,  26.  The  consecrating  of  them  was  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  them;  Christ  is  said  to  be  perfected  or 
consecrated  for  evermore;  Heb.  7.  28.  Probably, 
the  phrase  here  is  borrowed  from  the  putting  of  the 
sacrifice  into  their  hand,  to  be  waved  before  the 
Lord,  v.  24.  But  it  intimates,  (1.)  That  ministers 
have  their  hands  full;  they  have  no  time  to  trifle,  so 
great,  so  copious,  so  constant,  is  their  work.  (2.) 
That  they  must  have  their  hands  filled.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  they  must  have  something  to  offer,  and  they 
cannot  find  it  in  themselves,  it  must  be  given  them 
from  above.  They  cannot  fill  the  people’s  hearts, 
unless  God  fill  their  hands;  to  him  therefore  they 
must  go,  and  receive  from  his  fulness. 

2.  The  person  to  do  it  was  Moses,  by  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment.  Though  he  was  ordained  for  men,  yet 
the  people  were  not  to  consecrate  him;  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  his  agent  herein,  must  do 
it.  By  God’s  special  appointment  he  now  did  the 
priest’s  work,  and  therefore  that  which  was  the 
priest’s  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  here  ordered  to  be 
his,  v.  26. 

3.  The  place  was  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
:of  meeting,  v.  4.  God  was  pleased  to  dwell  in  the 
tabernacle,  the  people  attending  in  the  courts,  so 
that  the  door  between  the  court  and  the  tabernacle 
was  the  fittest  place  for  them  to  be  consecrated  in, 
who  were  to  mediate  between  God  and  man,  and 
so  to  stand  between  both,  and  lay  their  hands  (as  it 
were)  upon  both.  They  were  consecrated  at  the 
door,  for  they  were  to  be  door-keepers. 

4.  It  was  done  with  many  ceremonies.  (1. )  They 

were  to  be  washed,  (v.  4.)  signifying  that  they 
must  be  clean  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord, 
Isa.  52.  11.  They  that  would  perfect  holiness, 
must  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  2  Cor.  7.  1.  Isa.  1.  16..  18.  They 
were  now  washed  all  over;  but  afterward,  when 
they  went  in  to  minister,  they  washed  only  their 
hands  and  feet;  ( 'ch .  30.  19.)  for  he  that  is  washed, 
needs  no  more,  John  13.  10.  (2.)  They  were  to  be 

i clothed  with  the  holy  garments,  ( v .  5,  6,  8,  9.)  to 
signify  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  them  to  put 
away  the  pollutions  of  sin,  but  they  must  put  on 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  be  clothed  with  righteous¬ 
ness,  Ps.  132.  9.  They  must  be  girded  as  men  pre¬ 
pared  and  strengthened  for  their  work;  and  they 
mist  be  robed,  and  crowned,  as  men  that  counted 
their  work  and  office  their  true  honour.  (3.)  The 
high  priest  was  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  (v.  7.)  that  the  church  might  be  filled,  and 
delighted,  with  the  sweet  savour  of  his  administra¬ 
tions,  (for  ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart,) 
and  in  token  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon 
him,  to  qualify  him  for  his  work.  Brotherly  love 
is  compared  to  this  oil  with  which  Aaron  was 
anointed,  Ps.  133.  2.  The  inferior  priests  are  said 
to  be  anointed,  {ch.  30.  30. )  not  on  their  heads,  as 
the  high  priest,  (Lev.  21.  10.)  the  oil  was  only 
mingled  with  the  blood  that  was  sprinkled  upon 
their  garments.  (4.)  Sacrifices  were  to  be  offered 
for  them.  The  covenant  of  priesthood,  as  all  other 
covenants,  must  be  made  by  sacrifice. 

[1.  ]  There  must  be  a  sin-offering  to  make  atone¬ 


ment  for  them,  v.  10. .  14.  The  law  made  them 
priests,  that  had  infirmity,  and  therefore  they  must 
first  offer  for  their  own  sm,  before  they  could  make 
atonement  for  the' people,  Heb.  7.  27,  28.  They 
were  to  put  their  hand  on  the  head  of  their  sacri¬ 
fice,  {v.  10.)  confessing  that  they  deserved  to  die 
for  their  own  sin,  and  desiring  that  the  killing  of  the 
beast  might  expiate  their  guilt,  and  be  accepted  as 
a  vicarious  satisfaction.  It  was  used  as  other  sin- 
offerings  were;  only,  whereas  the  flesh  of  other 
sin-offerings  was  eaten  by  the  priests,  (Lev.  10. 
18.)  in  token  of  the  priests’  taking  away  the  sin  of 
the  people,  this  was  appointed  to  be  all  burnt  with¬ 
out  the  camp,  (v.  14. )  to  signify  the  imperfection 
of  the  legal  dispensation;  (as  the  learned  Bishop 
Patrick  notes;)  for  the  sins  of  the  priests  them¬ 
selves  could  not  be  taken  away  by  those  sacrifices, 
but  they  must  expect  a  better  High  Priest,  and  a 
better  sacrifice. 

[2.]  There  must  be  a  burnt-offering,  a  ram 
wholly  burnt,  to  the  honour  of  God,  in  token  of 
the  dedication  of  themselves  wholly  to  God  and  to 
his  service,  as  living  sacrifices,  kindled  with  the 
fire,  and  ascending  in  the  flame,  of  holy  love,  v. 

15..  18.  The  sin-offering  must  first  be  offered, 
and  then  the  burnt-offering;  for,  till  guilt  be  re¬ 
moved,  no  acceptable  service  can  be  performed, 
Isa.  6.  7. 

[3.]  There  must  be  a  peace-offering;  it  is  called 
the  ram  of  consecration,  because  there  was  more  in 
this,  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  than  in  the  other  two. 
In  the  burnt-offering,  God  had  the  glory  of  their 
priesthood,  in  this,  they  had  the  comfort  of  it:  and, 
in  token  of  a  mutual  covenant  between  God  and 
them,  First,  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  divided 
between  God  and  them;  ( v .  20,  21.)  part  of  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round  about, 
and  part  put  upon  them,  upon  their  bodies,  {v.  20.) 
and  upon  their  garments,  v.  21.  Thus  the  benefit 
of  the  expiation  made  by  the  sacrifice  was  applied 
and  assured  to  them,  and  their  whole  selves  from 
head  to  foot  sanctified  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
blood  was  put  upon  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body, 
to  signify  that  it  was  all,  as  it  were,  enclosed  and 
taken  in  for  God,  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  the  great 
toe,  not  excepted.  We  reckon  that  the  blood  and 
oil,  sprinkled  upon  garments,  spotted  and  stained 
them ;  yet  the  holy  oil,  and  the  blood  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  sprinkled  upon  their  garments,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  adorning  imaginable  to  them, 
for  they  signified  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  which  constitute  and  complete 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  recommend  us  to  God: 
we  read  of  robes  made  white  with  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Secondly,  The  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  with 
the  meat-offering  annexed  to  it,  was  likewise  di¬ 
vided  between  God  and  them,  that  (to  speak  with 
reverence)  God  and  they  might  feast  together,  in 
token  of  friendship  and  fellowship. 

1.  Part  of  it  was  to  be  first  waved  before  the 
Lord,  and  then  burnt  upon  the  altar;  part  of  the 
flesh,  {v.  22.)  part  of  the  bread,  for  bread  and 
flesh  must  go  together;  (v.  23.)  these  were  first 
put  into  the  hands  of  Aaron  to  be  waved  to  and 
fro,  in  token  of  their  being  offered  to  God,  (who, 
though  unseen,  yet  compasses  us  round  on  every 
side,  and  then  they  were  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
altar,  (v.  24,  25. )  for  the  altar  was  to  devour  God’s 
part  of  the  sacrifice.  Thus  God  admitted  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  be  his  servants,  and  wait  at  his  table, 
taking  the  meat  of  his  altar  from  their  hands. 
Here,  in  a  parenthesis,  as  it  were,  comes  in  the  law 
concerning  the  priests’  part  of  the  peace-offerings 
afterward,  the  breast  and  shculder,  which  were 
now  divided;  Moses  had  the  breast,  and  the  shoul¬ 
der  was  burnt  on  the  altar  with  God’s  part,  t> 

26..  28. 
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2.  The  other  part,  both  of  the  flesh  of  the  ram, 
and  of  the  bread,  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  to  eat 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  (v.  31. .  33.)  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  he  called  them  not  only  servants,  but 
friends,  John  15.  15.  He  sup  fie  d  with  them,  and 
they  with  him.  Their  eating  of  the  things  where¬ 
with  the  atonement  was  made,  signified  their  receiv¬ 
ing  the  atonement,  as  the  expression  is,  (Rom.  5. 
11.)  their  thankful  acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  their  joyful  communion  with  God  thereupon, 
which  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  a  least 
upon  a  sacrifice.  If  any  of  it  were  left,  it  must  be 
burnt,  that  it  might  not  be  in  any  danger  of  putrefy¬ 
ing,  and  to  show  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  peace¬ 
offering. 

Lastly,  The  time  that  was  to  be  spent  in  this 
consecration:  Seven  days  shall  thou  consecrate 
them,  v.  35.  Though  all  the  ceremonies  were  per¬ 
formed  on  the  first  day,  yet,  (1.)  They  were  not  to 
look  upon  their  consecration  as  completed  till  the 
seven  days’  end,  which  put  a  solemnity  upon  their 
admission,  and  a  distance  between  this  and  their 
former  state,  and  obliged  them  to  enter  upon  their 
work  with  a  pause,  giving  them  time  to  consider 
the  weight  and  seriousness  of  it.  This  was  to  be 
observed  in  after-ages,  v.  30.  He  that  was  tq  suc¬ 
ceed  Aaron  in  the  high  priesthood  must  put  on  the 
holy  garments  seven  days  together,  in  token  of  a 
deliberate  and  gradual  advance  into  his  office,  and 
that  one  sabbath  might  pass  over  him  in  his  .conse¬ 
cration.  (2.)  Every  day  of  the  seven,  in  this  first 
consecration,  a  bullock  was  to  be  offered  for  a  sin- 
offering,  (v.  36.)  which  was  to  intimate  to  them, 
[1.]  That  it  was  of  very  great  concern  to  them  to 
get  their  sins  pardoned,  and  that,  though  atonement 
was  made,  and  they  had  had  the  comfort  of  it,  yet 
they  must  still  keep  up  a  penitent  sense  of  sin,  and 
often  repeat  the  confession  of  it  [2.]  That  those 
sacrifices,  which  were  thus  offered  day  by  day  to 
make  atonement,  could  not  make  the  comers  there¬ 
unto  perfect,  for  then  they  would  have  ceased  to  be 
offered,  as  the  apostle  argues,  Hein  10.  1,  2.  They 
must  therefore  expect  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope. 

Now  this  consecration  of  the  priests  was  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come.  First,  Our  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  called  of 
God  to  be  so,  consecrated  for  evermore,  anointed 
with  the  Spirit  above  his  fellows,  whence  he  is  call¬ 
ed  Messiah,  the  Christ ;  clothed  with  the  holy 
garments,  even  with  glory  and  beauty:  sanctified 
by  his  own  blood,  not  that  of  bullocks  and  rams; 
(Heb  9  12.)  made  perfect,  or  consecrated,  through 
sufferings,  Heb.  2.  10.  Thus  in  him  this  was  a 
perpetual  statute,  v.  9.  Secondly,  All  believers 
are  spiritual  priests,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  (1 
Pet.  2.  5.)  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  so 
made  to  our  God  priests,  Rev.  1.  5,  6.  They  also 
are  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  have 
received  the  anointing,  1  John  2.  2 7.  Their  hands 
are  filled  with  work  which  they  must  continually 
attend  to;  and  it  is  through  Christ,  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  that  they  are  dedicated  to  this  service. 
His  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  conscience,  purged  it 
from  dead  works,  that  thexj  may,  as  priests,  serve 
the  living  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  fas  Ainsworth 
notes)  is  called  the  finger  of  God,  (Luke  11.  20. 
compared  with  Matth.  12.  28.)  and  by  him  the 
merit  of  Christ  is  effectually  applied  to  our  souls, 
as  here  Moses  with  his  finger  was  to  put  the  blood 
upon  Aaron.  It  is  likewise  intimated  that  gospel- 
ministers  are  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  woik 
of  the  ministry,  with  great  deliberation  and  serious¬ 
ness,  both  in  the  ordain ers  and  in  the  oi  dained,  as 
those  that  are  to  be  employed  in  a  great  work,  and 
ntrusted  with  a  great  charge. 

H  The  consecration  of  the  altar,  which  seems 


to  have  been  coincident  with  that  of  the  priests, 
and  the  sin-offerings  which  were  offered  every  day 
for  seven  days  together,  had  reference  to  the  altar 
as  well  as  the  priests,  v.  36,  37.  An  atonement 
was  made  for  the  altar.  Though  that  was  not  a 
subject  capable  of  sin,  nor,  having  never  yet  been 
used,  could  it  be  said  to  be  polluted  with  the  sins  of 
the  people,  yet,  since  the  fall,  there  can  be  no  sanc¬ 
tification  to  God,  but  there  must  first  be  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin,  which  renders  us  both  unworthy  and 
unfit  to  be  employed  for  God.  The  altar  was  also 
sanctified,  not  only  set  apart  itself  to  a  sacred  us* 
but  made  so  holy  as  to  sanctify  the  gifts  that  were 
offered  upon  it,  Matth.  23.  19.  Christ  is  our  Altar; 
for  our  sakes  he  sanctified  himself,  that  we  and  our 
performances  might  be  sanctified  and  recommended 
to  God,  John  17.  19. 


38.  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt 
offer  upon  the  altar  ;  two  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  day  by  day  continually.  39.  The 
one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even  : 
40.  And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth-deal  of 
flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin 
of  beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin 
of  wine  for  a  drink-offering.  41.  And  the 
other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even,  and 
shalt  do  thereto  according  to  the  meat¬ 
offering  of  the  morning,  and  according  to 
the  drink-offering  thereof,  for  a  sweet  sa¬ 
vour,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord.  42.  This  shall  be  a  continual 
burnt-offering  throughout  your  generations, 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  before  the  Lord  ;  where  I  will 
meet  you,  to  speak  there  unto  thee.  43. 
And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified 
by  my  glory.  44.  And  I  will  sanctify  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
altar:  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest’s 
office.  45.  And  I  will  dwell  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God. 
46.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God,  that  brought  them  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them:  1  am  the  Lord  their  God. 


Here  is 

1.  The  daily  service  appointed;  a  lamb  was  to  be 
offered  upon  the  altar  every  morning,  and  a  lamb 
every  evening,  each  with  a  meat-offering,  both 
made  by  fire,  as  a  continual  burnt-off °ring  through¬ 
out  their  generations,  v.  38  . .  41.  Whether  there 
were  any  other  sacrifices  to  be  offered  or  not, 
these  were  sure  to  be  offered,  at  the  public  charge, 
and  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  all  Israel,  to 
make  atonement  for  their  daily  sins,  and  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  to  God  of  their  daily  mercies. 
This  was  that  which  the  duty  of  every  day  re¬ 
quired.  The  taking  away  of  this  daily  sacrifice 
by  Antiochus,  for  so  many  evenings  and  morn¬ 
ings,  was  that  great  calamity  of  the  church  which 
was  foretold,  Dan.  8.  11.  Now,  (1.)  Tins  typified 
the  continual  intercession  which  Chnst  ever  lives  to 
make,  in  the  virtue  of  his  satisfaction,  foi  the  con¬ 
tinual  sanctification  of  his  church:  though  he  offer 
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cd  himself  once  for  all,  yet  that  one  offering  thus 
becomes  a  continual  offering.  (2. )  This  teaches  us 
to  offer  up  to  God  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer 
and  praise  everyday,  morning  and  evening,  in  hum¬ 
ble  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him.  Our  daily  devotions 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  needful  of  our  dai¬ 
ly  works,  and  the  most  pleasant  of  our  daily  com¬ 
forts:  whatever  business  we  have,  this  must  never 
be  omitted  either  morning  or  evening;  prayer-time 
must  be  kept  up  as  duly  as  meat-time:  the  daily  sa¬ 
crifices  were  as  the  daily  meals  in  God’s  house,  and 
therefore  they  were  always  attended  with  bread 
and  wine;  those  starve  their  own  souls,  that  keep 
not  up  a  constant  attendance  on  the  throne  of 
grace. 

2.  Great  and  precious  promises  made  of  God’s 
favour  to  Israel,  and  the  tokens  of  his  special  pre¬ 
sence  with  them,  while  they  thus  kept  up  his  insti 
tutions  among  them.  He  speaks  as  one  well  pleas 
ed  with  the  appointment  of  the  daily  sacrifice;  for, 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  other  appointments 
that  follow,  he  interposes  these  promises.  It  is 
constancy  in  religion  that  brings  in  the  comfort  of 
it.  He  promises,  (1.)  That  he  would  keep  up 
communion  with  them ;  that  he  would  not  only  meet 
Moses,  and  speak  to  him,  but  that  he  would  meet 
the  children  of  Israel,  (v.  43. )  to  accept  the  daily 
sacrifices  offered  up  on  their  behalf.  Note,  God 
will  not  fail  to  give  those  the  meeting,  who  diligent¬ 
ly  and  conscientiously  attend  upon  him  in  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  his  own  appointment.  (2.)  That  he 
would  own  his  own  institutions,  the  tabernacle,  the 
altar,  the  priesthood;  (v.  43,  44.)  he  would  take 
possession  of  that  which  was  consecrated  to  him. 
Note,  What  is  sanctified  to  the  glory  of  God,  shall 
be  sanctified  by  his  glory.  If  we  do  our  part,  God 
will  do.his,  and  will  mark  and  fit  that  for  himself 
which  is  in  sincerity  given  up  to  him.  (3.)  That 
lie  would  reside  among  them  as  a  God  in  covenant 
with  them,  and  would  give  them  sure  and  comfort¬ 
able  tokens  of  his  peculiar  favour  to  them,  and  his 
special  presence  with  them;  (n.  45,  46.)  I  will 
dwell  among  the  childre?i  of  Israel.  Note,  Where 
God  sets  up  the  tabernacle  of  his  ordinances,  he 
will  himself  dwell:  La,  I  am  with  you  always, 
Mattli.  28.  20.  Those  that  abide  in  God’s  house 
shall  have  God  to  abide  with  them.  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  so.  Note, 
Those  are  truly  happy,  that  have  a  covenant  inter¬ 
est  in  God  as  theirs,  and  the  comfortable  evidence 
of  that  interest.  If  we  have  this  we  have  enough, 
and  need  no  more  to  make  us  happy. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Moses  is,  in  this  chapter,  further  instructed,  I.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  altar  of  incense,  v.  4.  .  10.  II.  Concerning  the 
ransom-money  which  the  Israelites  were  to  pay,  when 
they  were  numbered,  v.  11  ..  16.  III.  Concerning  the 
laver  of  brass,  which  was  set  for  the  priests  to  wash  in, 
v.  17  . .  21.  IV.  Concerning  the  making  up  of  the  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  and  the  use  of  it,  v.  22 .  .  33.  V.  Concerning  the 
incense  and  perfume  which  were  to  be  burned  orT  the 
golden  altar,  v.  34  .  .  38. 

l.  A  ND  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  bum 
a.  incense  upon ;  of  shittim-wood  shalt 
thou  make  it.  2.  A  cubit  shall  be  the 
length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth 
thereof;  foursquare  shall  it  be:  and  two 
dibits  shall  be  the  height  thereof:  the  horns 
thereof  shall  be  of  the  same.  3.  And  thou 
shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  the  top 
thereof,  and  the  sides  thereof  round  about, 
and  the  horns  thereof;  and  thou  shalt  make 
unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  4. 


And  two  golden  rings  shalt  tho  .i  make  to  it 
under  the  crown  of  it,  by  the  two  conn 
thereof ;  upon  the  two  sides  of  it  shalt  thov 
make  it;  and  they  shall  be  for  places  lor 
the  staves  to  bear  it  withal.  5.  And  thou 
shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and 
overlay  them  With  gold.  6.  And  thou  shalt 
put  it  before  the  vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  before  the  mercy-seat  that  is 
over  the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with 
thee.  7.  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon 
sweet  incense  every  morning :  when  he 
dresseth  the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense 
upon  it.  8.  And  when  Aaron  lighteth  the 
lamps  at  even,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon 
it ;  a  perpetual  incense  before  the  Loud 
throughout  your  generations.  9.  Ye  shall 
offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,  nor  burnt- 
sacrifice,  nor  meat-offering ;  neither  shall  ye 
pour  drink-offering  thereon.  1 0.  And  Aaron 
shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the  horns 
of  it  once  in  a  year  with  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering  of  atonements:  once  in  the  year 
shall  he  make  atonement  upon  it,  through¬ 
out  your  generations  :  it  is  most  holy  unto 
the  Lord. 

The  orders  given  concerning  the  altar  of  incense, 
are, 

1.  4  hat  it  was  to  be  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  gold,  pure  gold,  about  a  yard  high,  and  half  a 
yard  square,  with  horns  at  the  comers,  a  golden 
cornice  round  it,  with  rings  and  staves  of  gold,  for 
the  convenience  of  carrying  it,  v.  1 . .  5.  It  dees 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  grate  to  this  altar, 
for  the  ashes  to  fall  into,  that  they  might  be  taken 
away;  but,  when  they  burnt  incense,  a  golden  cen¬ 
ser  was  brought  with  coals  in  it,  and  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  in  that  censer  the  incense  was  burnt, 
and  with  it  all  the  coals  were  taken  away,  so  that 
no  coals  or  ashes  fell  upon  the  altar.  The  measure 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  in  Ezekiel’s  temple,  is  dou¬ 
ble  to  what  it  is  here;  (Ezek.  41.  22.)  and  it  is  there 
called  an  altar  of  wood,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
gold,  to  signify  that  the  incense,  in  gospel-times, 
should  be  spiritual,  the  worship  plain,  and  the  ser- 
vice  of  God  enlarged,  for  in  every  place  incense 
should  be  offered,  Mai.  1.  11. 

2.  I  hat  it  was  to  be  placed  before  the  vail,  cn 
the  outside  of  that  partition,  but  before  the  mercy- 
seat  which  was  within  the  vail,  v.  6.  For  though 
he  that  ministered  at  the  altar  could  not  see  the 
mercy-seat,  the  vail  interposing,  yet  he  must  lock 
towards  it,  and  direct  his  incense  that  way,  to  teach 
us,  that  though  we  cannot  with  our  bodily  eyes  see 
the  thi  one  of  grace,  that  blessed  mercy-seat,  (for 
it  is  such  a  throne  of  glory,  that  God,  ’in  compas¬ 
sion  to  us,  holds  back  the  face  of  it,  and  spreads  a 
cloud  upon  it,)  yet  we  must  in  prayer  by  faith  set 
ourselves  before  it,  direct  our  prayer,  and  look  up. 

3.  That  Aaron  was  to  burn  sweet  incense  upon 
this  altar,  every  morning  and  every  evening,  about 
half  a  pound  at  a  time,  which  was  intended,  not  onlv 
to  take  away  the  ill  smell  of  the  flesh  that  was  burnt 
daily  on  the  brazen  altar,  but  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  to  show  the  acceptableness  of  his  people’s 
services  to  him,  and  the  pleasure  which  they  should 
take  in  ministering  to  him,  v.  7,  8.  As,  by  the  of¬ 
ferings  on  the  brazen  altar,  satisfaction  was  made 
for  what  had  been  done  displeasing  to  God,  so,  by 
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the  offering;  on  this,  what  they  did  well,  was,  us  it 
were,  recommended  to  the  divine  acceptance;  tor 
our  two  great  concents  with  Clod  tire,  tit  he  ac¬ 
quitted  front  guilt,  and  accepted  us  righteous  itt  his 

Sight.  .  -  . 

<1.  That  nothing  was  to  he  offered  upon  tt  hut  in¬ 
cense,  nor  am  incense  hut  that  which  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  v.  9.  Chid  will  have  his  own  service  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  appointment,  and  not  otherwise. 

5,  That  this  altar  should  he  purified  with  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  put  upon  the  horns  of  Jr, 
every  t  ear,  upon  Me  dm/  of  atonement ,  r.  10.  See 
Lev.  16.  18,  19.  The  high  priest  was  to  take  this 
in  his  way,  as  he  came  out  from  the  holy  of  holies. 
This  was  to  intimate  to  them,  that  the  sins  of  the 
priests  who  ministered  at  this  altar,  and  ot  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  whom  they  ministered,  put  a  ceremonial 
•  wpurity  upon  it,  from  which  it  must  he  demised 
ny  the  blood  of  atonement. 

'This  incense-altar  typified,  (1.)  The  mediation 
of  Christ.  The  brazen  altar  in  the  court  was  a 
type  of  Christ  dying  on  earth;  the  golden  altar  in 
the  sanctuary  was  a  type,  of  Christ  interceding  ui 
heaven,  in  the  virtue  of  his  satisfaction.  I  his  al¬ 
tar  was  before  the  mercy-scat;  for  Christ  always 
appears  in  the  presence  ot  C.od  tor  us;  he  is  out 
. iavQCUte  svith  the  bather,  (1  John  ..  1.)  and  his 
intercession  is  unto  Cod  ot  a  sweet-smelling  sn\  om . 
This  altar  had  a  crown  fixed  to  it;  for  Christ  inter¬ 
cedes  as  a  King,  Father,  1  will,  John  17.  24.  ('-'•) 

The  devotions  of  the  saints,  whose  prayers  are  said 
to  be  set  forth  before  Cod  as  incense,  l’s.  M  l.  2. 
As  the  smoke  of  the.  incense  ascended,  so  must  our 
desires  toward  Cod  rise  in  prayer,  being  kindled 
with  the  fire  of  holy  love  and  other  pious  affections. 
When  the  priest  was  burning  incense,  the.  people 
were  praving'  (Luke  1.  10.)  to  signify  that  prayer 
is  the  true  incense.  This  incense  was  ottered  dail\ . 
it  was  a  perpetual  incense;  (u.  8.)  tor  we  must 
pray  always,  that  is,  we  must  Keep  up  stated  times 
for  prayer  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  at 
least,  and  never  omit  it,  but  thus  pray  without  ceas¬ 
ing.  The  lamps  were  dressed  or  lighted,  at  the 

same  time  that  the  incense  was  burnt,  to  teach  us 
that  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  (which  are  our 
light  and  lamp)  is  a  part  of  our  daily  work,  and 
should  ordinarily  accompany  our  prayers  and 
praises.  When  we  speak  to  God,  we  must  hear 
what  God  says  to  us,  and  thus  the  communion  is 
complete.  The  devotions  of  sanctified  souls  are 
well  pleasing  to  God,  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour; 
the  prayers  of  saints  are  compared  to  sweet  odours, 
(Rev.  5.  8.)  but  it  is  the  incense  which  Christ  adds 
to  them  that  makes  them  acceptable,  (Rev,  8.  3.) 
and  his  blood  that  atones  for  the  guilt  which  cleaves 
to  our  best  services.  And  it  the  heurt  nnd  litc  be 
not  holy,  even  inmate  w  an  abomination ,  (Isa.  1. 
13.)  and  he  that  oilers  it  is  as  if  hr  blessed  on  idol, 
Isa.  66.  3. 

11.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saving  12.  \N  lien  thou  takes!  the  sum  ot 
thi'.  children  of  Israel,  after  their  number, 
then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom 
for  his  soul  unto  ilia  1  iORP,  when  thou  num- 
herest  them ;  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
(hem  when  jhou  numberest  them.  13. 
This  they  shall  give,  every  one  that  passeth 
among  them  that  are  numbered,  half  a  she¬ 
kel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary’,  (a 
shekel  is  twenty  gerahs  :)  a  half  shekel  shall 
be  the  offering  of  the  Loan.  H.  Lvery 
one,  that  passeth  among  them  that  are 
numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and  abo\  e, 
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shall  give  an  offering  unto  the  1  .oun.  t/>. 
The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor 
shall  not  give  less,  than  halt  a  shekel,  when 
they  give  an  offering  unto  the  Loan,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls.  10. 
\nd  thou  shah  take  the  atonement -money 
of  the  children  ot  Israel,  and  shalt  appoint 
it  for  the  service  ol  the  tabernacle  ot  llic 
congregation;  that  it  may  he  a  memorial 
unto  the  children  ot  Israel  belorc  the  Lord, 
to  make  an  atonement  lor  y  our  souls. 

Some  observe,  that  the  repetition  of  those  words. 
The  Lord  sf lake  unto  Moses,  here  and  afterward, 
(v.  17,  22,  34. )  intimates  that  God  did  not  deliver 
these  precepts  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  in  a  contin¬ 
ued  discourse,  but  with  many  intermissions,  giving 
him  time  either  to  write  what  was  said  to  him,  or, 
at  least,  to  charge  his  memory  with  it.  Christ  gave 
instructions  to  his  disciples,  as  they  were  able  to  hear 
them,  lie  is  here  ordered  to  levy  money  upon  the 
people  b\  way  of  poll,  so  much  a  head,  tor  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  tabernacle.  This  he  must  do  when  he 
numbered  the  people!  some  think  that  it  refers  only 
to  the  first  numbering  of  them,  now  when  the  taber¬ 
nacle  was  sot  up;  and  that  this  tax  was  to  make  up 
what  was  wanting  in  the  v  oluntary  contribution*  tor 
the  finishing  of  the  work,  or  rather  tor  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  service  in  the  tabernacle.  Others  think 
that  it  was  afterward  repeated  upon  any  emergency, 
and  always  when  the  people  were  numbered  ;  and 
that  David  elVendcd  in  not  demanding  it  when  lie 
numbered  the  people.  Hut  many  ot  the  Jewish  wri¬ 
ters,  and  others  from  them,  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  to  be  an  annual  tribute,  only  it  was  begun  when 
Moses  first  numbered  the  people.  1  his  was  that 
tribute-money  which  Christ  paid  for  fear  of  otlend- 
iiig  his  adversaries,  Mattli.  17.  '.’I.  when  yet  he 
showed  good  reason  whv  lit;  should  have  been  ex¬ 
cused.  Men  were  appointed  in  every  city  to  receive 
this  payment  yearly.  Now,  1.  1  he  tribute  to  be 
paid  was  half  a  shekel,  about  fifteen  pence  ot  our 
money.  The  rich  were  not  to  give  more,  nor  the 
poor  less;  (e.  15.)  to  intimate  that  the  souls  of  the 
rich  and  poor  are  alike  precious,  and  that  God  is 
no  Kcs/irctrr  of  fiersotis,  Acts  10.  34.  Job  o  f,  19. 
In  other  offerings,  men  were  to  give  according  to 
their  ability ,  but  this,  which  was  the  ransom  of  the 
sun/,  must  he  alike  for  all;  for  the  rich  have  as 
much  need  of  Christ  as  the  poor,  and  the  poor  arc 
as  welcome  to  him  as  the  rich.  1  hey  both  alike 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-ser¬ 
vice,  because  both  were  to  have  a  like  interest  in  it, 
and  benefit  by  it.  In  Christ  and  his  ordinanei  s, 
rich  and  floor  int  er  together!  the  I ,ord  is  the  Maker , 
the  Lord  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  them  both, 
1’rov.  22.  2.  The  Jews  say,  “If  a  man  refused 
to  pay  this  tribute,  he  was  not  comprehended  in 
the  expiation.”  2.  This  tribute  was  to  be  paid  as  a 
ransom  of  the  son/,  that  there  might  be  no  filatrur 
among  them.  Hereby  they  acknowledged  that 
they  1'cccived  their  lives  from  God,  that  they 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  him,  and  that  they 
depended  upon  his  power  and  patience  tor  the  i  on- 
tinuancc  of  them;  and  thus  they  did  homage  to  the 
God  of  their  lives,  and  deprecated  those  plagues 
which  their  sins  had  deserved.  3.  This  money  that 
was  raised  was  to  he  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  ;  (r.  16.)  wit’ll  it  they  bought  sacrifices, 
Hour,  incense,  wine,  oil,  fuel,  salt,  priests  garments, 
and  all  other  things  which  the  whole  congregation 
was  interested  in.  Note,  Those  that  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  God’s  tabernacle  among  them,  must  he  willing 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  it,  and  not  gitwlgc  tlm 
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r.e  essary  charges  of  God’s  public  worship.  Thus 
we  must  honour  the  Lord  with  our  substance,  and 
reckon  that  best  laid  out,  which  is  laid  out  in  the 
service  of  God.  Money,  indeed,  cannot  make  an 
atonement  for  the  soul,  but  it  may  be  used  for  the 
honour  of  him  who  lias  made  the  atonement,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel  by  which  the 
atonement  is  applied. 

17.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  13.  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver 
of  brass,  and  his  foot  also  of  brass,  to  wash 
withal:  and  thou  shalt  put  it  between  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
altar,  and  thou  shalt  put  water  therein :  1 9. 
For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their 
hands  and  their  feet  thereat.  20.  When 
they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  they  shall  wash  with  water,  that 
they  die  not;  or  when  they  come  near  to 
the  altar  to  minister,  to  burn  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord  :  21.  So  they  shall 

wash  their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  they 
die  not :  and  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to 
them,  even  to  him  and  to  his  seed,  through¬ 
out  their  generations. 

Orders  are  here  given,  1.  For  the  making  of  a 
aver,  or  font,  of  brass,  a  large  vessel,  that  would 
.ontain  a  good  quantity  of  water,  which  was  to  be 
set  near  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  v.  18.  The 
foot  of  brass,  it  is  supposed,  was  so  contrived  as  to 
receive  the  water,  which  was  let  into  it  out  of  the 
laver  by  spouts,  or  cocks.  They  then  had  a  laver 
for  the  priests  only  to  wash  in,  but  to  us  now  there 
is  a  fountain  open  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  wash 
in,  (Zech.  13.  1.)  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  liv¬ 
ing  water,  so  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  remain 
in  our  pollution.  2,  For  the  using  of  this  laver; 
Aaron  and  his  sons  must  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
at  this  laver,  every  time  they  went  in  to  minister, 
every  morning,  at  least,  v.  19. .  21.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  clean  water  was  put  into  the  laver  fresh  every 
day.  Though  they  washed  themselves  ever  so 
clean  at  their  own  houses,  that  would  not  serve, 
they  must  wash  at  the  laver,  because  that  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  washing,  2  Kings,  5.  12..  14.  This 
was  designed,  (1.)  To  teach  them  purity  in  all  their 
ministrations,  and  to  possess  them  with  a  rever¬ 
ence  of  God’s  holiness,  and  a  dread  of  the  pollu¬ 
tions  of  sin.  They  must  not  only  wash  and  be 
made  clean,  when  they  were  first  consecrated,  but 
they  must  wash  and  be  kept  clean,  whenever  they 
went  in  to  minister.  He  only  shall  stand  in  God’s 
holy  place,  that  has  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 
Ps.  24.  3,  4.  And,  (2.)  It  was  to  teach  us,  who  are 
daily  to  attend  upon  God,  daily  to  renew  our  re¬ 
pentance  for  sin,  and  our  believing  application  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  our  souls  for  remission;  for  in 
many  things  we  daily  offend  and  contract  pollution, 
John  13.  8,  10.  Jam.  3.  2.  This  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  we  are  to  make  for  solemn  ordinances;  Cleanse 
your  hands,  and  purify  your  hearts,  and  then  draw 
nigh  to  God,  Jam.  4.  8.  To  this  law  David  alludes, 
(Ps.  26.  6.)  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency ,  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord. 

I2l2.  Moreover,  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  23.  Take  thou  also  unto 
thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five 
hundred  shekels ,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty 


shekels ,  and  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred 
and  fifty  shekels ,  24.  And  of  cassia  .  <■ 

hundred  shekels ,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  oil-olive  a  hin :  25.  And 

thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment, 
an  ointment  compound  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary:  it  shall  be  a  holy  anointing 
oil.  26.  And  thou  shall  anoint  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  therewith,  and 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,  27.  And  the 
table  and  all  his  vessels,  and  the  candle¬ 
stick  and  his  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  in¬ 
cense,  28.  And  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
with  all  his  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  his 
foot.  29.  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them, 
that  they  may  be  most  holy :  whatsoever 
toucheth  them  shall  be  holy.  30.  And  thou 
shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  con¬ 
secrate  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto 
me  in  the  priest’s  office.  31.  And  thou 
shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say¬ 
ing,  This  shall  be  a  holy  anointing  oil  unto 
me  throughout  your  generations.  32.  Upon 
man’s  flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured  ;  neither 
shall  ye  make  any  other  like  it,  after  the 
composition  of  it :  it  is  holy,  and  it  shall  be 
holy  unto  you.  33.  Whosoever  compoundeth 
any  like  it,  or  whosoever  putteth  any  of  it 
upon  a  stranger,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from 
his  people.  34.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte, 
and  onycha,  and  galbanum ;  these  sweet 
rices,  with  pure  frankincense:  of  each 
tall  there  be  a  like  weight.  35.  And  thou 
mlt  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered  togeth¬ 
er,  pure  and  holy:  36.  And  thou  shalt 
beat  some  of  it  very  small,  and  put  of  it  be¬ 
fore  the  testimony  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  where  1  will  meet  with  thee: 
it  shall  be  unto  you  most  holy.  37.  And 
as  for  the  perfume  which  thou  shalt  make, 
you  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  according 
to  the  composition  thereof:  it  shall  be  unto 
thee  holy  for  the  Lord.  38.  Whosoever 
shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto 
shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 


Directions  are  here  given  for  the  composition  of  « 
the  holy  anointing  oil  and  the  incense  that  were  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle;  with  these 
God  was  to  be  honoured,  and  therefore  he  would 
appoint  the  making  of  them :  for  nothing  comes  to 
God  but  what  comes  from  him. 

1.  The  holy  anointing  oil  is  hew  ordered  to  be 
made  up:  the  ingredients,  and  their  quantities,  are 
here  prescribed,  v.  23 . .  25.  Interpreters  are  not 
agreed  concerning  them;  we  are  sure,  in  general, 
they  were  the  best  and  fittest  for  the  purpose;  they 
must  needs  be  so,  when  the  divine  wisdom  appoint¬ 
ed  them  for  the  divine  honour.  It  was  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  secundum  artem — after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary ;  (y.  25.)  the  spices,  which  were  in  all 
near  half  a  hundred  weight,  were  to  be  infused  ir 
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the  oil,  which  was  to  be  about  five  or  six  quarts, 
and  then  strained  out,  leaving  an  admirable  sweet 
smell  in  the  oil.  With  this  oil  God’s  tent  and  all 
the  furniture  of  it  were  to  be  anointed;  it  was  to  be 
used  also  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  v. 
26. .  30.  It  was  to  be  continued  throughout  their 
generations ,  v.  31.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is, 
that  this  very  oil,  which  was  prepared  by  Moses 
himself,  lasted  till  near  the  captivity.  But  Bishop 
Patrick  shows  the  great  improbability  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  supposes  that  it  was  repeated  according  to 
the  prescription  here,  for  Solomon  was  anointed 
with  it,  (1  Kings  1.  39.)  and  some  other  of  the 
kings;  and  all  the  high  priests,  with  such  a  quantity 
of  it,  that  it  ran  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  garments; 
and  we  read  of  the  making  up  of  this  ointment;  (1 
Chron.  9.  30. )  yet  all  agree  that  in  the  second  tem¬ 
ple  there  was  none  of  this  holy  oil;  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  was  owing  to  a  notion  they  had,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  make  it  up;  Providence  over-ruling 
that  want,  as  a  presage  of  the  better  unction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  gospel-times,  the  variety  of  whose 
gifts  was  typified  by  these  several  sweet  ingredi¬ 
ents;  to  show  the  excellency  of  holiness,  there  was 
that  in  the  tabernacle,  which  was  in  the  highest 
degree  grateful  both  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell. 
Christ’s'  name  is  said  to  be‘  as  ointment  poured 
forth,  (Cant.  1.  3.)  and  the  good  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians  better  than  precious  ointment,  Eccl.  7.  1. 

2.  The  incense  which  was  burned  upon  the 
golden  altar;  this  was  prepared  of  sweet  spices 
likewise,  though  not  so  rare  and  rich  as  those  which 
the  anointing  oil  was  compounded  of,  v.  34,  35. 
This  was  prepared  once  a  year,  (the  Jews  say,)  a 
pound  for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  three  pounds 
over  for  the  day  of  atonement;  when  it  was  used,  it 
was  to  be  beaten  veiy  small;  thus  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  the  Redeemer,  when  he  offered  him¬ 
self  for  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour. 

Concerning  both  these  preparations  the  same  law 
is  here  given,  (v.  32,  33,  37,  38.)  that  the  like 
should  not  be  made  for  any  common  use.  Thus 
God  would  preserve  in  the  people’s  minds  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  his  own  institutions,  and  teach  us  not  to 
rofane  or  abuse  any  thing  whereby  God  makes 
imself  known,  as  they  did,  who  invented  to  them¬ 
selves  (for  their  common  entertainments)  instru¬ 
ments  of  music  like  David,  Amos  6.  5.  It  is  a 
great  affront  to  God  to  jest  with  sacred  things,  and 
to  make  sport  with  the  word  and  ordinances  of  God. 
That  which  is  God’s  peculiar  must  not  be  used  as 
a  common  thing. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

God  is  here  drawing  towards  a  conclusion  of  u'hat  he  had 
to  say  to  Moses  upon  the  mount,  where  he  had  now  been 
with  him  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  yet  no  more 
is  recorded  of  what  was  said  to  him  in  all  that  time, 
than  what  we  have  read  in  the  six  chapters  foregoing. 
In  this,  I.  He  appoints  what  workmen  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle, 
v.  1.  .  11.  II.  He  repeats  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  and 
the  religious  observation  of  it,  v.  12.  .  17.  III.  He  de¬ 
livers  him  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  at  parting, 
v.  18. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
/\  saying,  2.  See,  I  have  called  by 
name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah:  3.  And  I  have 
tilled  him  witli  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom, 
and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.  4. 
To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold, 
and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  5.  And  in 
cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them ,  and  in  carving 
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of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  work¬ 
manship.  6.  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given 
with  him  Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan :  and  in  the  hearts  of 
all  that  are  wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom, 
that  they  may  make  all  that  1  have  con 
manded  thee;  7.  The  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
and  the  mercy-seat  that  is  thereupon,  and 
all  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  8.  And 
the  table  and  his  furniture,  and  the  pure 
candlestick  with  all  his  furniture,  and  the 
altar  of  incense,  9.  And  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  with  all  his  furniture,  and  the  laver 
and  his  foot,  10.  And  the  clothes  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to 
minister  in  the  priest’s  office,  11.  And  the 
anointing  oil,  and  sweet  incense  for  the  holy 
place:  according  to  all  that  I  have  com¬ 
manded  thee  shall  they  do. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  work  God  had  ordered  to  be 
done' about  the  tabernacle;  the  materials  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  provide,  but  who  must  put  them  into 
form?  Moses  himself  was  learned  in  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Egyptians,  nay,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  words  of  God,  and  the  visions  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  engrave  or  em¬ 
broider;  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  some  very 
ingenious  men  among  the  Israelites;  but  they  having 
lived  all  their  days  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  we  cannot 
think  they  were  any  of  them  instructed  in  these 
curious  arts.  They  knew  how  to  make  brick,  and 
work  in  clay,  but  to  work  in  gold,  and  cut  diamonds, 
was  what  they  had  never  been  brought  up  to.  How 
should  the  work  be  done  with  the  neatness  and  ex¬ 
actness  that  were  required,  when  they  had  no  gold¬ 
smiths  or  jewellers  but  what  must  be  made  out  of 
masons  and  bricklayers?  We  may  suppose  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number,  who  would  gladly  be 
employed,  and  would  do  their  best;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  out  a  proper  person  to  preside  in  this 
work;  Who  was  sufficient  for  these  things ?  But 
God  takes  care  of  this  matter  also. 

1.  He  nominates  the  persons  that  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  that  there  might  be  no  contest  about  the 
preferment,  nor  envy  at  those  that  were  preferred, 
God  himself  having  made  the  choice.  (1.)  Beza¬ 
leel  was  to  be  the  architect,  or  master-workman, 
v.  -2.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  tribe  that 
God  delighted  to  honour;  the  grandson  of  Hur, 
probably  that  Hur  who  had  helped  to  hold  up  Mo¬ 
ses’s  hand,  (cA.  17.)  and  was  at  this  time  in  com¬ 
mission  with  Aaron  for  the  government  of  the 
people  in  the  absence  of  Moses;  (ch.  24.  14.)  out  of 
that  family,  which  was  of  note  in  Israel,  was  this 
workman  chosen;  and  it  added  no  little  honour  to 
the  family,  that  a  branch  of  it  was  employed, 
though  but  as  a  mechanic,  or  handicraft-tradesman, 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  Jews’  tra¬ 
dition  is,  that  Hur  was  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  then  it  was  requisite  that  God  should  appoint 
him  to  this  service,  lest,  if  Moses  himself  had  done 
it,  he  should  have  been  thought  partial  to  his  own 
kindred,  his  brother  Aaron  also  being  advanced  to 
the  priesthood.  God  will  put  honour  upon  Moses  s 
relations,  and  yet  will  make  it  to  appear  that  he 
takes  not  the  honour  to  himself  or  his  own  family, 
but  that  it  is  purely  the  Lord’s  doing.  (2. )  Aholiab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  is  appointed  next  to  Bezaleel, 
and  partner  with  him,  v.  6.  Two  are  better  than 
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one.  Christ  sent  forth  his  disciples  who  were  to 
rear  the  gospel- tabernacle,  two  and  two,  and  we 
read  of  his  two  witnesses.  Aholiab  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  which  was  one  of  the  less  honourable 
tribes,  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi  might  not 
be  lifted  up,  as  if  they  were  to  engross  all  the  pre¬ 
ferments;  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  body,  God 
gives  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked,  1  Cor.  12. 
24.  The  head  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee.  Hiram,  who  was  the  head-workman 
in  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple,  was  also  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  2  Chron.  2.  14.  (3. )  There  were 
others  that  were  employed  by  and  under  these,  in 
the  several  operations  about  the  tabernacle,  v.  6. 
Note,  When  God  has  work  to  do,  he  will  never 
want  instruments  to  do  it  with,  for  all  hearts  and 
heads  too  are  under  his  eyd,  and  in  his  hand;  and 
those  may  cheerfully  go  about  any  service  for  God, 
and  go  on  in  it,  who  have  reason  to  think  that,  one 
way  or  other,  he  has  called  them  to  it;  for  whom 
he  calls,  he  will  own  and  bear  out. 

2.  He  qualifies  these  persons  for  the  service;  (v. 
3.)  1  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God;  and, 
(v.  6.)  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise-hearted  I 
have  put  wisdom.  Kote,  (1.)  Skill  in  common  arts 
and  employments  is  the  gift  of  God;  from  him  are 
both  the  faculty  and  the  improvement  of  the  facul¬ 
ty.  It  is  he  that  puts  eve«  this  wisdom  into  the  in¬ 
ward  parts,  Job,  38.  36.  He  teaches  the  husband¬ 
man  discretion,  (Isa.  28.  26.)  and  the  tradesman 
too;  and  he  must  have  the  praise  of  it.  (2.)  God 
dispenses  his  gifts  variously,  one  gift  to  one,  another 
to  another,  and  all  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body, 
both  of  mankind  and  of  the  church.  Moses  was 
fittest  of  all  to  govern  Israel,  but  Bezaleel  was  fitter 
than  he  to  build  the  tabernacle.  The  common 
benefit  is  very  much  supported  by  the  variety  of 
men’s  faculties  and  inclinations;  the  genius  of  some 
leads  them  to  be  serviceable  one  way,  of  others  ano¬ 
ther  way,  and  all  these  worketli  that  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  1  Cor.  12.  11.  This  forbids  pride, 
envy,  contempt,  and  carnal  emulation,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  bond  of  mutual  love.  (3.)  Those  whom 
God  calls  to  any  service,  he  will  either  find  or  make 
fit  for  it.  If  God  give  the  commission,  he  will  in 
some  measure  give  the  qualifications,  according  as 
the  service  is.  The  work  that  was  to  be  done  here, 
was,  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  the  utensils  of  it, 
which  are  here  particularly  reckoned  up,  v.  7,  8cc. 
And  for  this  the  persons  employed  were  enabled  to 
work  in  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass.  When  Christ 
sent  his  apostles  to  rear  the  gospel  tabernacle,  he 
poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  to  enable  them  to 
speak  with  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God: 
not  to  work  upon  metal,  but  to  work  upon  men;  so 
much  the  more  excellent  were  the  gifts,  as  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  to  be  pitched  was  a  greater  and  more  per¬ 
fect  tabernacle,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  Heb.  9.  11. 

12.  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  1 3.  Speak  thou  also  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  saying,  Verily  my  sabbaths 
ye  shall  keep  :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me 
and  you  throughout  your  generations ;  that 
ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth 
sanctify  you.  14.  Ye  shall  keep  the  sab¬ 
bath  therefore ;  for  it  is  holy  unto  you : 
every  one  that  clefileth  it  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death:  for  whosoever  doeth  any  work 
therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people.  15.  Six  days  may 
work  be  done;  but  in  the  seventh  is  the 
sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lor.d:  whoso¬ 


ever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath-day,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  16.  Where¬ 
fore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the 
sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath  throughout 
their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  covenant. 

1 7.  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  for  ever:  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed. 

1 8.  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  communing  with  him  upon 
mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables 
of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  strict  ceramand  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
sabbath-day,  v.  13 .  .  17.  The  law  of  the  sabbath 
had  been  given  them,  before  any  other  law,  by  way 
of  preparation ;  {ch.  16.  33.)  it  had  been  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  moral  law,  in  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment;  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  judicial 
law,  ch.  23.  12.  And  here  it  is  added  to  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  because  the  observation 
of  the  sabbath  is  indeed  the  hem  and  hedge  of  the 
whole  law;  where  no  conscience  is  made  of  that, 
farewell  both  godliness  and  honesty;  for,  in  the 
moral  law,  it  stands  in  the  midst  between  the  two 
tables.  Some  suggest  that  it  comes  in  here,  upon 
another  account.  Orders  were  now  given  that  a 
tabernacle  should  be  set  up  and  furnished  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  with  all  possible  expedition, 
but  lest  they  should  think  that  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  haste  that  was  required,  would  justi 
fy  them  in  working  at  it  on  sabbath-days,  that  they 
might  get  it  done  the  sooner,  this  caution  is  season¬ 
ably  inserted,  V erily,  or  Nevertheless,  my  sabbaths 
ye  shall  keep.  Though  they  must  hasten  the  work, 
yet  they  must  not  make,  more  haste  than  good 
speed;  they  must  not  break  the  law  of  the  sabbath 
in  their  haste :  even  tabernacle-work  must  give  way 
to  the  sabbath-rest;  so  jealous  is  God  for  the  honour 
of  his  sabbaths.  Observe  what  is  here  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  sabbath-day. 

1.  The  nature,  meaning,  and  intention,  of  the 
sabbath,  by  the  declaration  of  which  God  puts  an 
honour  upon  it,  and  teaches  us  to  value  it.  Divers 
things  are  here  said  of  the’  sabbath.  (1.)  It  is  a 
siyn  between  me  and  you,  (y.  13.)  and  again,  v.  17. 
The  institution  of  the  sabbath  was  a  great  instance 
of  God’s  favour  to  them,  and  a  sign  that  he  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  from  all-  other  people;  and  their 
religious  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  a  great  in¬ 
stance  of  their  duty  and  obedience  to  him.  God, 
by  sanctifying  this  day  among  them,  let  them  know 
that  he  sanctified  them,  and  set  them  apart  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  service;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
revealed  to  them  his  holy  sabbaths,  to  be  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religion  among  them.  Or,  it  may  refer  to 
the  law  concerning  the  sabbath.  Keep  my  sabbaths, 
that  ye  may  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  you. 
Note,  if  God  by  his  grace  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
the  law  of  the  fourth  commandment,  it  will  be  an 
evidence  of  a  good  work  wrought  in  us  by  his  Spi¬ 
rit.  If  we  sanctify  God's  day,  it  is  a  sign  between 
him  and  us,  that  he  has  sanctified  our  hearts:  hence 
it  is  the  character  of  the  blessed  man,  that  he  keep- 
eth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it,  Isa.  56.  2.  The 
Jews,  by  observing  one  day  in  seven,  after  six  days’ 
labour,  testified  and  declared  that  they  worshipped 
the  God  who  made  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rest¬ 
ed  the  seventh;  and  so  distinguished  tnem selves 
from  other  nations,  who,  having  first  lost  the  sab¬ 
bath, pvhich  was  instituted  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
creation,  by  degrees  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  ('.re- 
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ator,  and  gave  that  honour  to  the  creature  which 
was  due  to  him  alone.  (2.)  It  is  holy  unto  you,  ( v . 
14.)  that  is,  “  It  is  designed  for  your  benefit  as  well 
as  for  God’s  honour;”  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man.  Or,  “  It  shall  be  accounted  holy  by  you,  and 
shall  so  be  observed,  and  you  shall  look  upon  it  as 
sacrilege  to  profane  it.”  (3.)  It  is  the  sabbath  of 
rest,  holy  to  the  Lord,  v.  15.  It  is  separated  from 
common  use,  and  designed  for  the  honour  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  and  by  the  observance  of  it  we  are 
taught  to  rest  from  worldly  pursuits  and  the  service 
of  the  flesh,  and  to  devote  ourselves,  and  all  we 
are,  have,  and  can  do,  to  God’s  glory.  (4. )  It  was 
to  be  observed  throughout  their  generations,  in 
every  age,  for  a  perpetual  covenant,  v.  16,  This 
was  to  be  one  of  the  most  lasting  tokens  of  that  co¬ 
venant  which  was  between  God  and  Israel. 

2.  The  law  of  the  sabbath;  they  must  keep  it, 

( [v .  13,  14,  16.)  keep  it  as  a  treasure,  as  a  trust;  re¬ 
gard  it,  preserve  it;  keep  it  from  polluting  it;  keep 
it  up  as  a  sign  between  God  and  them;  keep  it,  and 
never  part  with  it.  The  Gentiles  had  anniversary 
feasts,  to  the  honour  of  their  gods;  but  it  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Jews  to  have  a  weekly  festival;  this  there¬ 
fore  they  must  carefully  observe. 

3.  The  reason  of  the  sabbath;  for  God’s  laws  are 
not  only  backed  with,  the  highest  authority,  but 
supported  with  the  best  reason.  God's  own  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  great  reason,  v.  17.  As  the  work  of  cre¬ 
ation  is  worthy  to  be  thus  commemorated,  so  the 
great  Creator  is  worthy  to  be  thus  imitated,  by  a 
holy  rest,  the  seventh  day,  after  six  days’  labour, 
especially  since  we  hope,  in  further  conformity  to 
the  same'  example,  shortly  to  rest  with  him  from 
all  our  labours. 

4.  The  penalty  to  be  inflicted  for  the  breach  of 
this  law;  Every  one  that  defileth  the  sabbath,  by 
doing  any  work  therein,  but  works  of  piety  and 
mercy,  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people;  (v. 
14.)  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  v.  15.  The 
magistrate  must  cut  him  off  with  the  sword  of  jus¬ 
tice,  if  the  crime  can  be  proved;  if  it  cannot,  or  if 
the  magistrate  be  remiss,  and  do  not  do  his  duty, 
God  will  take  the  work  into  his  own  hands,  and  cut 
him  off  by  a  stroke  from  heaven,  and  his  family 
shall  be  rooted  out  of  Israel.  Note,  The  contempt 
and  profanation  of  the  sabbath-day  is  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judges;  and  if  men  do  not  pun 
ish  it,  God  will,  here  or  hereafter,  unless  it  be  re 
pented  of. 

II.  The  delivering  of  the  two  tables  of  testimony 
to  Moses;  God  had  promised  him  these  tables  when 
he  called  him  up  into  the  mount,  {eh.  24.  12.)  and 
now,  when  he  was  sending  him  down,,  he  delivered 
them  to  him,  to  be  carefully  and  honourably  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  ark,  v.  18.  1.  The  ten  commandments, 
which  God  had  spoken  upon  mount  Sinai  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  people,  were  now  written,  inper- 
pefuam  rei  memoriam — for  a  perpetual  memorial: 
because  that  which  is  written  remains.  2.  They 
were  written  in  tables  of  stone,  prepared,  not  by 
Moses,  as  it  should  seem,  (for  it  is  intimated  {ch. 
24.  12.)  that  he  found  them  ready  written  when  he 
went  up  to  the  mount,)  but,  as  some  think,  by  the 
ministry  of  angels.  The  law  was  written  in  tables 
of  stone,  to  denote  the  perpetual  duration  of  it; 
(what  can  be  supposed  to  last  longer  than  that 
which  is  written  in  stone,  and  laid  up?)  to  denote 
likewise  the  hardness  of  our  hearts;  one  might  more 
easily  write  in  stone,  than  write  any  thing  that'  is 
good  in  our  corrupt  and  sinful  hearts.  3.  They 
were  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  that  is,  by  his 
will  and  power  immediately,  without  the  use  of  any 
instrument.  It  is  God  only  that  can  write  his  law 
in  the  heart;  he  gives  a  heart  of  flesh,  and  then,  by 
his  Spirit,  which  is  the  finger  of  God,  he  writes  his 
will  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,  2.  Cor.  3.  3. 


4.  They  were  written  in  two  tables,  being  designed 
to  direct  us  in  our  duty  both  toward  God  and  to¬ 
ward  man.  5.  They  are  called  tables  of  testimony, 
because  this  written  law  testified  both  the  will  of 
God  concerning  them,  and  his  good-will  toward 
them,  and  would  be  a  testimony  against  them,  if 
they  were  disobedient.  6.  They  were  delivered 
to  MoseS,  probably,  with  a  charge,  before  he  laid 
them  up  in  the  ark,  to  show  them  publicly,  that 
they  might  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  and  so 
what  they  had  heard  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear 
might  .now  be  brought  to  their  remembrance. 
Thus  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

CHAR  XXXII. 


It  is  a  very  lamentable  interruption  which  the  story  of  this 
chapter  gives  to  the  record  of  the  establishment  of  the 
church  and  of  religion  among  the  Jews.  Things  went 
on  admirably  well  toward  that  happy  settlement :  God 
had  showed  himself  very  favourable,  and  the  people  also 
had  seemed  to  be  pretty  tractable  ;  Moses  had  now  al¬ 
most  completed  his  forty  days  upon  the  mount,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  was  pleasing  himself  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  very  joyful  welcome  he  should  have  to  the  camp  of 
Israel  at  his  return,  and  the  speedy  setting  up  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  among  them.  But,  behold,  the  measures  are  bro¬ 
ken,  the  sin  of  Israel  turns  away  those  good  things  from 
them,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  current  of  God’s  favours; 
the  sin  that  did  the  mischief,  (would  you  think  it?)  was, 
worshipping  a  golden  calf.  The  marriage  was  ready  to 
be  solemnized  between  God  and  Israel,  but  Israel  plays 
the  harlot,  and  so  the  match  is  broken,  and  it  will  be  no 
easy  matter  to  piece  it  again.  Here  is,  I.  The  sin  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  of  Aaron  particularly,  in  making  the  golden 
calf  for  a  god,  (v.  1 . .  4. )  and  worshipping  it,  v.  5,  6. 
II.  The  notice  which  God  gave  of  this  to  Moses,  who 
was  now  in  the  mount  with  him,  (v.  7,  8.)  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  ofhis  wrath  against  them,  v.  9,  10.  III.  The  in¬ 
tercession  which  Moses  immediately  made  for  them  in 
the  mount,  (v.  11  .  .  13.)  and  the  prevalence  of  that  in¬ 
tercession,  v.  14.  IV.  His  coming  down  from  the  mount, 
when  he  became  an  eye-witness  of  their  idolatry,  (v. 

15  . .  19.)  in  abhorrence  of  which,  and  as  an  expression 
of  just  indignation,  he  brake  the  tables,  (v.  19.)  and 
burnt  the  golden  calf,  v.  20.  V.  The  examination  of 
Aaron  about  it,  v.  21.  .24.  VI.  Execution  done  upon 
the  ring-leaders  in  the  idolatry,  v.  25..  29.  VII.  The 
further  intercession  Moses  made  for  them,  to  turn  away 
the  wrath  of  God  from  them,  (v.  30.  .  32.)  and  a  reprieve 
granted  thereupon,  reserving  them  for  a  further  reckon¬ 
ing,  v.  33  . .  35. 

1.  A  ND  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses 
delayed  to  come  down  out  of  the 
mount,  the  people  gathered  themselves  to¬ 
gether  unto  Aaron,  and  said  unto  him,  Up, 
make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us;  forx 
as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  him.  2.  And  Aaron 
said  unto  them,  Break  off  the  golden  ear¬ 
rings,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your  wives, 
of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters,  and 
bring  them  unto  me.  3.  And  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  brake  off  the  golden  ear-rings  which 
ivere  in  their  ears,  and  brought  them  unto 
Aaron.  4.  And  he  received  them  at  then- 
hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool, 
after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  call :  and 
they  said,  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  5.  And  when  Anion  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made 
proclamation,  and  said,  d  o-morrow  is  a 
feast  to  the  Lord.  6.  And  they  rose  up 
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early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings,  and  brought  peace-offerings:  and 
the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play. 

While  Moses  was  in  the  mount,  receiving  the 
law  from  God,  the  people  had  time  to  meditate 
upon  what  had  been  delivered,  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  what  was  further  to  be  revealed,  and 
forty  days  were  little  enough  for  that  work;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  there  were  those  among  them  that 
were  contriving  how  to  break  the  laws  they  had  al¬ 
ready  received,  and  to  anticipate  those  which  they 
were  in  expectation  of.  On  the  thirty-ninth  day  of 
the  forty,  the  plot  broke  out  of  rebellion  against  the 
Lord. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  tumultuous  address  which  the  people  made 
to  Aaron,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  government, 
in  the  absence  of  Moses;  ( v .  1.)  Up,  make  us  gods, 
which  shall  go  before  us.  1.  See  the  ill  effect  of 
Moses’s  absence  from  them ;  if  he  had  not  had  God’s 
call  both  to  go  and  stay,  he  had  not  been  altogether 
free  from  blame.  Those  that  have  the  charge  of 
others,  as  magistrates,  ministers,  and  masters  of  fa¬ 
milies,  ought  not,  without  just  cause,  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  charge,  lest  Satan  get  advan¬ 
tage  thereby.  2.  See  the  fury  and  violence  of  a 
multitude,  when  they  are  influenced  and  corrupted 
by  such  as  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  Some  few,  it  is 
likely,  were  at  first  possessed  with  this  humour, 
while  many,  who  would  never  have  thought  of  it,  if 
they  had  not  put  it  into  their  heai'ts,  were  brought 
to  follow  their  pernicious  ways;  and,  presently, 
such  a  multitude  were  carried  down  this  stream, 
that  the  few  who  abhorred  the  proposal  durst  not 
so  much  as  enter  their  protestation  against  it.  Be¬ 
hold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindles! 

Now  what  was  the  matter  with  this  triddy  multi¬ 
tude? 

(1.)  They  were  weary  of  waiting  for  the  promised 
land.  They  thought  themselves  detained  too  long 
at  mount  Sinai;  though  there  they  lay  very  safe  and 
very  easy,  well-fed  and  well  taught,  yet  they  were 
impatient  to  be  going  forward;  they  had  a  God  that 
stayed  with  them,  and  manifested  his  presence  with 
them  by  the  cloud,  but  that  would  not  serve,  they 
must  have  a  God  to  go  before  them;  they  are  for 
hastening  to  the  land  flowing.  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  cannot  stay  to  take  their  religion  along  with 
them.  Note,  Those  that  would  anticipate  God’s  j 
counsels  are  commonly  precipitate  in  their  own.  j 
We  must  first  wait  for  God’s  law  before  we  catch  ; 
at  his  promises.  He  that  believeth  doth  not  make 
haste;  nor  more  haste  than  good  speed. 

(2.)  They  were  weary  of  waiting  for  the  return 
of  Moses.  When  he  went  up  into  the  mount,  he 
had  not  told  them,  (for  God  had  not  told  him,)  how 
long  he  must  stay ;  and  therefore,  when  he  had  out- 
staid  their  time,  though  they  were  every  way  well 
provided  for,  in  his  absence,  some  bad  people  ad¬ 
vanced  I  know  not  what  surmises  concerning  his 
delay;  As  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 
up  out  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of 
him.  Observe,  [1.]  How  slightly  they  speak  of  his 
person,  this  Moses.  Thus  ungrateful  are  they  to 
Moses,  who  had  showed  such  a  tender  concern  for 
them,  and  thus  do  they  walk  contrary  to  God. 
While  God  delights  to  put  honour  upon  him,  they 
delight  to  put  contempt  upon  him,  and  this  to  the 
face  of  Aaron  his  brother,  and  now  his  viceroy. 
Note,  The  greatest  merits  cannot  secure  men  from 
the  greatest  indignities  and  affronts  in  this  ungrate¬ 
ful  world.  [2.]  How  suspiciously  they  speak  of 
this  delay;  We  wot  not  svhat  is  become  of  him. 
liey  thought  he  was  either  consumed  by  the  de- 
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vouring  fire,  or  starved  for  want  of  food,  as  if  that 
God,  who  kept  and  fed  them  that  were  so  un  wor¬ 
thy,  would  not  take '  care  for  the  protection  and 
supply  of  Moses  his  favourite.  Some  of  them,  that 
were  willing  to  think  well  of  Moses,  perhaps  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  translated  to  heaven  like  Enoch; 
while  others,  that  cared  not  how  ill  they  thought 
of  him,  insinuated  that  he  had  outrun  his  under¬ 
taking,  as  unable  to  go  on  with  it,  and  was  returned 
to  his  father-in-law  to  keep  his  flock.  All  these 
suggestions  were  perfectly  groundless  and  absurd, 
nothing  could  be  more  so;  it  was  easy  to  tell  what 
was  become  of  him:  he  was  seen  to  go  into  the 
cloud,  and  the  cloud  he  went  into  was  still  seen  by 
all  Israel  upon  the  top  of  the  mount;  they  had  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  he  was 
safe  there;  if  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  kill 
him,  he  would  not  have  showed  him  such  favours 
as  these.  If  he  tarried  long,  it  was  because  God 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  him,  for  their  good;  he 
resided  upon  the  mount  as  their  ambassador,  and  he 
would  certainly  return,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
the  business  he  went  upon;  and  yet  they  make  this 
the  colour  of  their  wicked  proposal —  We  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  him.  Note,  First,  Those  that 
are  resolved  to  think  ill,  when  they  have  ever  so 
much  reason  to  think  well,  commonly  pretend  that 
they  know  not  what  to  think.  Secondly,  Misinter¬ 
pretations  of  our  Redeemer’s  delays  are  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  great  deal  of  wickedness.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  is  gone  up  into  the  mount  of  glory,  where  he 
is  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  but  out 
of  our  sight;  the  heavens  must  contain  him,  must 
conceal  him,  that  we  may  live  by  faith.  There  he 
has  been  long,  there  he  is  yet;  hence  unbelievers 
suggest  that  they  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him; 
and  ask,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming ?  (2 
Pet.  3.  4.)  as  if,  because  he  is  not  come  yet,  he 
would  never  come.  The  wicked  servant  imboldens 
himself  in  his  impieties,  with  this  consideration, 
My  Lord  delays  his  coming.  Thirdly,  Weariness 
in  waiting  betrays  us  to  a  great  many  temptations. 
This  began  Saul’s  ruin;  he  staid  for  Samuel  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  time  appointed,  but  had  not  pa¬ 
tience  to  stay  that  hour;  (1  Sam.  13.  8,  & c.)  so 
Israel  here,  if  they  could  but  have  staid  one  day 
longer,  would  have  seen  what  was  become  of  Mo 
ses.  The  Lord,  is  a  God  of  judgment,  and  must 
be  waited  for  till  he  comes,  waited  for  though  he 
tarry;  and  then  we  shall  not  lose  our  labour,  for  he 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry. 

(3.)  They  were  weary  of  waiting  for  a  divine 
institution  of  religious  worship  among  them,  for 
that  was  the  tiling  they  were  now  in  expectation  of. 
They  were  told  that  they  must  serve  God  in  this 
mountain,  and  fond  enough  they  would  be  of  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  it;  but,  because  that  was 
not  appointed  them  so  soon  as  they  wished,  they 
would  set  their  own  wits  on  work  to  devise  signs  of 
Gods  presence  with  them,  and  would  glory  in 
them,  and  have  a  worship  of  their  own  invention, 
probably,  such  as  they  had  seen  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians;  for  Stephen  says,  that  when  they  said  unto 
Aaron,  Make  us  gods,  they  did,  in  heart,  turn 
back  into  Egypt,  Acts  7.  39,  40.  This  was  a  very 
strange  motion,  Up,  make  us  gods.  If  they  wot ' 
not  what  was  become  of  Moses,  and  thought  him 
lost,  it  had  been  decent  for  them  to  have  appointed 
a  solemn  mourning  for  him  for  certain  days;  but  see 
how  soon  so  great  a  benefactor  is  forgotten.  If 
they,, had  said,  “Moses  is  lost,  make  us  a  gover¬ 
nor,”  there  had  been  some  sense  in  it,  though  a 
great  deal  of  ingratitude  to  the  memory  of  Moses, 
and  contempt  of  Aaron  and  Hur,  who  were  left 
lords-justices  in  his  absence;  but  to  say,  Moses  is 
lost,  make  us  a  god,  was  the  greatest  absurdity 
imaginable.  Was  Moses  their  God?  Had  he  ev el 
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pretended  to  be  so?  Whatever  was  become  of 
Moses,  was  it  not  evident,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  God  was  still  with  them?  And  had  they  any 
room  to  question  his  leading  of  their  camp,  who 
victualled  it  so  well  every  day?  Could  they  have 
any  other  god  that  would  provide  so  well  for  them 
as  he  had  done,  nay  as  he  now  did?  And  yet, 
Make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us!  Gods ? 
How  many  would  they  have?  Is  not  one  sufficient? 
Make  us  gods;  and  what  good  would  gods  of  their 
own  making  do  them?  They  must  have  such  gods 
to  go  before  them  as  could  not  go  themselves  fur¬ 
ther  than  they  were  carried!  So  wretchedly  be¬ 
sotted  and  intoxicated  are  idolaters:  they  are  mad 
ufion  their  idols,  Jer.  50.  38. 

II.  Here  is  the  demand  which  Aaron  makes  of 
their  jewels  thereupon;  (v.  2.)  Bring  me  your 
golden  ear-rings.  \Ve  do  not  find  that  he  said  one 
word  to  discountenance  their  proposal;  he  did  not 
reprove  their  insolence,  did  not  reason  with  them 
to  convince  them  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  it,  but 
seemed  to  approve  the  motion,  and  showed  himself 
not  unwilling  to  humour  them  in  it.  One  would 
hope  he  designed,  at  first,  only  to  make  a  jest  of  it, 
and,  by  setting  up  a  ridiculous  image  among  them, 
to  expose  the  motion,  and  show  them  the  folly  of 
it.  Ifht  if  so,  it  proved  ill-jesting  with  sin,  just  as 
it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  the  unwary  fly  to 
play  about  the  candle.  Some  charitably  suppose, 
that  when  Aaron  bid  them  break  off  their  ear-rings, 
and  bring  him  those,  he  did  it  with  design  to  crush 
the  proposal;  believing,  that,  though  their  covet¬ 
ousness  would  have  let  them  lavish  gold  out  of  the 
bag  to  make  an  idol  of,  (Isa.  46.  6.)  yet  their  pride 
would  not  have  suffered  them  to  part  with  their 
golden  ear-rings.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  try  how  far 
men’s  sinful  lusts  will  carry  them  in  a  sinful  way, 
and  what  expense  they  will  be  at;  it  proved  here  a 
dangerous  experiment. 

III.  Here  is  the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  v. 

3,  4.  1.  The  people  brought  in  their  ear-rings  to 

Aaron,  whose  demand  of  them,  instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  motion,  perhaps  did  rather  gratify 
their  superstition,  and  beget  in  them  a  fancy  that 
the  gold  taken  from  their  ears  would  be  the  most 
acceptable,  and  would  make  the  most  valuable  god. 
Let  their  readiness  to  part  with  their  rings  to  make 
an  idol  of,  shame  us  out  of  our  niggardliness  in  the 
serv  ices  of  the  true  God.  Did  they  not  draw  back 
from  the  charge  of  their  idolatry?  And  shall  we 
grudge  the  expenses  of  our  religion,  or  starve  so 
good  a  cause?  2.  A  fir  on  melted  down  their  rings, 
and,  having  a  mould  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
poured  the  melted  gold  into  it,  and  then  produced 
it  in  the  shape  of  an  ox  or  calf,  giving  it  some 
finishing  strokes  with  a  graving  tool.  Some  think 
that  Aaron  chose  this  figure  for  a  sign  or  token  of 
the  divine  presence,  because  he  thought  the  head 
and  horns  of  an  ox  a  proper  emblem  of  the  divine 
power,  and  yet,  being  so  plain  and  common  a  thing, 
he  hoped  the  people  would  not  be  so  sottish  as  to 
worship  it.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  had  learnt 
of  the  Egyptians  thus  to  represent  the  Deity,  for  it 
is  said,  (Ezek.  20.  8.)  They  did  not  forsake  the 
idols  of  Egypt,  and,  (ch.  23.  8.)  JVeither  left  she 
her  whoredoms  brought  from  Egypt.  Thus  they 
changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox, 
(Ps.  106.  20.)  and  proclaimed  their  own  folly,  be- 

oral  that  of  other  idolaters,  who  worshipped  the 
nst  of  heaven. 

IV.  Having  made  the  calf  in  Horeb,  they  wor- 

s  hi /fed  the  graven  image,  Ps.  106.  19.  1.  Aaron, 

seeing  the  people  fond  of  their  calf,  was  willing  yet 
further  to  humour  them,  and  he  built  an  altar  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  proclaimed  a  feast  to  the  honour  of  it, 
tv.  5,)  a  feast  of  dedication.  Yet  he  calls  it  a  feast 
1 1  Jehovah;  for.  brutish  as  they  were,  they  did  not 


imagine  that  this  image  was  itself  a  god,  nor  did 
they  design  to  terminate  their  adoration  in  the 
image,  but  they  made  it  for  the  representation  of 
the  true  God,  whom  they  intended  to  worship  in 
and  through  this  image;  and  yet  this  did  not  excuse 
them  from  gross  idolatry,  any  more  than  it  will 
excuse  the  Papists,  whose  plea  it  is,  that  they  do 
not  worship  the  image,  but  God  by  the  image;  so 
making  themselves  just  such  idolaters  as  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  golden  calf,  whose  feast  was  a 
feast  to  Jehovah,  and  proclaimed  to  be  so,  that  the 
most  ignorant  and  unthinking  might  not  mistake  it. 
2.  The  people  are  forward  enough  to  celebrate  thi« 
feast;  (v,  6. )  They  rose  uji  early  on  the  morrow,  to 
show  how  well  pleased  they  were  with  the  solem¬ 
nity,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  rites  of  worship, 
they  offered  sacrifice  to  this  new-made  deity,  and 
then  feasted  upon  the  sacrifice;  thus  having,  at  the 
expense  of  their  ear-rings,  made  their  god,  they 
endeavoured,  at  the  expense  of  their  beasts,  to 
make  this  god  propitious.  Had  they  offered  the 
sacrifices  immediately  to  Jehovah,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  an  image,  they  might  (for  aught  I 
know)  have  been  accepted,  ( ch .  20.  24.)  but,  having 
set  up  an  image  before  them,  as  a  symbol  of  God’s 
presence,  and  so  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie,  these  sacrifices  were  an  abomination,  nothing 
could  be  more  so.  When  this  idolatry  of  their’s  is 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  the  account  of 
their  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  is  quoted  and  referred 
to;  (1  Cor.  10.  7.)  They  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink 
of  the  remainder  of  what  was  sacrificed,  and  then 
rose  up.  to  play;  to  play  the  fool,  to  play  the  wan¬ 
ton.  Like  god,  like  worship.  They  would  not 
have  made  a  calf  of  their  god,  if  they  had  not  first 
made  their  belly  their  god;  but  when  the  god  was 
a  jest,  no  marvel  that  the  service  was  sport  ;  being 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  they  became  vain  in  their 
worship,  so  great  was  this  vanity. 

Now,  (1.)  It  was  strange  that  any  of  the  people, 
especially  so  great  a  number  of  them,  should  do 
such  a  thing.  Had  they  not,  but  the  other  day,  in 
this  very  place,  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
speaking  to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
Thou  shall  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image ? 
Had  they  not  heard  the  thunder,  seen  the  light¬ 
nings,  and  felt  the  earthquake,  with  the  dreadful 
pomp  of  which  this  law  was  given?  Had  they  not 
been  particularly  cautioned  not  to  make  gods  of 
gold?  ch.  20.  23.  Nay,  had  they  not  themselves 
solemnly  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  and  pro¬ 
mised  that  all  that  which  he  had  said  unto  them 
they  would  do,  and  would  be  obedient?  ch.  24.  7. 
And  yet,  before  they  stirred  from  the  place  where 
this  covenant  had  been  solemnly  l-atified,  and  before 
the  cloud  was  removed  from  the  top  of  mount 
Sinai,  thus  to  break  an  express  command,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  an  express  threatening,  that  this  iniquity 
should  be  visited  upon  them  and  their  children — 
what  shall  we  think  of  it?  It  is  a  plain  indication 
that  the  law  was  no  more  able  to  sanctity,  than  it 
was  to  justify;  bv  it  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  but  not 
the  cure  of  it.  'This  is  intimated  in  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  place  where  this  sin  was  committed; 
(Ps.  106.  19.)  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  the  very 
place  where  the  law  wTas  given.  It  was  otherwise 
with  those  that  received  the  gospel;  they  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  from  idols,  1  Thess.  1.  9. 

(2.)  It  was  especially  strange  that  Aaron  should 
be  so  deeply  concerned  in  this  sin,  that  he  should 
make  the  calf  and  proclaim  the  feast!  Is  this 
Aaron,  the  saint  of  the  Lord;  the  brother  of  Moses 
his  prophet,  that  could  speak  so  well,  (ch.  4.  14.1 
and  yet  speaks  not  one  word  against  this  idolatry. 
Is  this  he  that  had  not  only  seen,  but  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  summoning,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and 
the  judgments  executed  upon  the  gods  of  the 
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Egyptians?  What !  and  yet  himself  copying  out 
the  abandoned  idolatries  of  Egypt?  With  what 
face  could  they  say,  These  are  the  gods  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Kgypt,  when  they  thus  bring 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt  (the  worst  thing  there)  along 
with  them?  Is  this  Aaron,  who  had  been  with 
Moses  in  the  mount,  ( ch .  19.  24. — 24.  9.)  and  knew 
that  there  was  no  manner  of  similitude  seen  there, 
by  which  they  might  make  an  image?  Is  this 
Aaron,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
people,  in  the  absence  of  Moses?  Is  he  aiding  and 
abetting  ip  this  religion  against  the  Lord?  How 
was  it  possible  that  he  should  ever  do  so  sinful  a 
thing?  Either  he  was  strangely  surprised  into  it, 
and  did  it  when  he  was  half  asleep;  or  he  was 
frightened  into  it  by  the  outrages  of  the  rabble. 
I'he  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  his  colleague  Hur 
opposing  it,  the  people  fell  upon  him -and  stoned 
him,  (and  therefore  we  never  read  of  him  after,) 
and  that  this  frightened  Aaron  into  a  compliance. 
And  God  left  him  to  himself,  [1.]  To  teach  us 
what  the  best  of  men  are  when  they  are  so  left, 
that  we  may  cease  from  man,  and  that  he  who 
thinks  he  stands  may  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  [2.] 
Aaron  was,  at  this  time,  destined  by  the  divine  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  great  office  of  the  priesthood; 
though  he  knew  it  not,  Moses  in  the  mount  did; 
now,  lest  he  should  be  lifted  it/i  above  measure  With 
the  honours  that  were  to  be  put  upon  him,  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  Satan  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  him, 
that  the  remembrance  thereof  might  keep  him 
humble  all  his  days.  He  who  had  once  shamed 
himself  so  far  as  to  build  an  altar  to  a  golden  calf, 
must  own  himself  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
honour  of  attending  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  purely 
indebted  to  free  grace  for  it.  Thus  pride  and 
boasting  were  for  ever  silenced,  and  a  good  effect 
brought  out  of  a  bad  cause.  By  this  likewise  it 
was  showed  that  the  law  made  them  priests  which 
had  infirmity;  and  needed  first  to  offer  for  their 
own  sins. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go, 
get  thee  down ;  for  thy  people,  which  thou 
broughtest  out  of  the'  land  of  Egypt,  have 
corrupted  themselves :  8.  They  have  turned 
aside  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  I  com¬ 
manded  them :  they  have  made  them  a 
molten  calf,  and  have  worshipped  it,  and 
have  sacrificed  thereunto,  and  said,  These 
be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  have  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  9.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  have  seen 
this  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiff-necked 
people:  10.  Now  therefore  let  me  alone, 
that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them, 
and  that  I  may  consume  them  *  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  11.  And 
Moses  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
said,  Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot 
against  thy  people,  which  thou  hast  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great 
power,  and  with  a  mighty  hand?  12. 
\Y  here  fore  should  the  Egyptians  speak  and 
say,  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them  out,  to 
slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
t Lem  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Turn 
(rom  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this 
•wil  against  thy  people:  13.  Remember 


Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thv  servants, 
to  whom  thou  swearest  by  thine  own  self, 
and  saidst  unto  them,  1  will  multiply  your 
seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  all  this 
land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give  unto 
your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever. 
14.  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil 
which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people. 

Here, 

I.  God  acquaints  Moses  with  what  was  doing  in 
the  camp,  while  he  was  absent,  v.  7,  8.  He  could 
have  told  him  sooner,  as  soon  as  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  it,  and  have  hastened  him  down  tc 
prevent  it;  but  he  suffered  it  to  come  to  this  height, 
for  wise  and  holy  ends,  and  then  sent  him  down  to 
punish  it.  Note,  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  that  he  suffers  sin  to  be  committed,  since 
he  knows,  not  only  how  to  restrain  it  when  he 
pleases,  but  how  to  make  it  serviceable  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  own  glory.  Observe  what  God  here 
says  to  Moses  concerning  this  sin.  1.  That  they 
had  corrupted  themselves.  Sin  is  the  corruption  or 
depravation  of  the  sinner,  and  it  is  a  self-corrup¬ 
tion;  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  draw  If  aside 
of  his  own  lust.  2.  That  they  had  turned  aside 
out  of  the  way.  Sin  is  a  deviation  from  the  way 
of  our  duty  into  a  by-path;  when  they  promised  to 
do  all  that  God  should  command  them,  they  set  out 
as  fair  as  could  be;  but  now  they  missed  their  way, 
and  turned  aside.  3.  That  they  had  turned  aside 
quickly;  quickly  after  the  law  was  given  them,  and 
they  had  promised  to  obey  it;  quickly  after  God  had 
done  such  great  things  for  them,  and  declared  his 
kind  intentions  to  do  greater.  They  soon  forgot 
his  works.  To  fall  into  sin  quickly  after  we  have 
renewed  our  covenants  with  God,  or  received  spe¬ 
cial  mercy  from  him,  is  very  provoking.  4.  He 
tells  him  particularly  what  they  had  done;  They 
have  made  a  calf,  and  worshipped  it.  Note,  Those 
sins  which  are  concealed  from  our  governors  are 
naked  and  open  before  God.  He  sees  that  which 
they  cannot  discover,  nor  is  any  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  hid  from  him.  We  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  thousandth  part  of  that  provocation  which 
God  sees  every  day,  and  yet  keeps  silence.  5.  He 
seems  to  disown  them,  in  saying  to  Moses,  They 
are  thy  people  which  thou  broughtest  tip  out  of  the 
land  of  ligypt;  as  it  he  had  said,  “I  will  notown 
any  relation  to  them,  or  concern  for  them;  let  it 
never  be  said  that  they  are  my  people,  or  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt.”  Note,  Those  that 
corrupt  themselves,  not  only  shame  themselves, 
but  even  make  God  himself  ashamed  of  them,  and 
of  his  kindness  to  them.  6.  He  sends  him  down 
to  them  with  all  speed;  Go,  get  thee  down.  He 
must  break  off  evep  his  communion  with  God,  to 
go  and  do  his  duty  as  a  magistrate  among  the  peo¬ 
ple;  so  must  Joshua,  ch.  7.  10.  Every  thing  is 
beautiful  in  its  season. 

II.  He  expresses  his  displeasure  against  Israel  for 
this  sin,  and  the  determination  of  his  justice  to  cut 
them  off,  v  9,10.  1.  He  gives  this  people  their  true 
character;  “It  is  a  stiff-necked  people,  unapt  to 
come  under  the  yoke  of  the  divine  law,  and  govern¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  averse 
to  all  good,  and  prone  to  evil;  obstinate  against  the 
methods  employed  for  their  cure.”  Note,  The 
righteous  God  sees,  not  only  what  we  do,  but  what 
wc  are;  not  only  the  actions  of  our  lives,  but  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  our  spirits,  and  has  an  eye  to  them  m 
all  his  proceedings.  2.  He  declares  what  was  their 
just  desert — that  his  wrath  should  wax  hot  against 
them,  so  as  to  consume  them  at  once,  and  blot  out 
their  name  from  under  heaven;  (Dent.  9.  14.)  no' 
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only  amt  them  out  of  covenant,  but  chase  them  out 
of  the  world.  Note,  Sin  exposes  us  to  the  wrath 
of  God;  and  that  wrath,  if  it  be  not  allayed  by  di¬ 
vine  mercy,  will  burn  us  up  as  stubble.  It  was 
just  with  God  to  let  the  law  have  its  course  against 
sinners,  and  to  cut  them  off  immediately  in  the 
very  act  of  sin;  and  if  he  should  do  so,  it  would  be 
neither  loss  nor  dishonour  to  him.  3.  He  desires 
Moses  (though  in  a  gentle  manner)  not  to  intercede 
for  them;  Therefore  let  me  alone.  What  did  Mo¬ 
ses,  or  what  could  he  do,  to  hinder  God  from  con¬ 
suming  them?  When  God  resolves  to  abandon  a 
people,  and  the  decree  of  ruin  is  gone  forth,  no  in¬ 
tercession  can  prevent  it,  Ezek.  14.  14.  Jer.  15.  1. 
But  God  would  thus  express  the  greatness  of  his 
just  displeasure  against  them,  after  the  manner  of 
men  who  would  have  none  to  intercede  for  those 
they  resolve  to  be  severe  with.  Thus  also  he  would 
put  an  honour  upon  prayer,  intimating  that  nothing 
but  the  intercession  of  Moses  could  save  them  from 
ruin,  that  he  might  be  a  type  of  Christ,  by  whose 
mediation  alone  God  would  reconcile  the  world  unto 
himself.  That  the  intercession  of  Moses  might  ap¬ 
pear  tne  more  illustrious,  God  fairly  offers  him,  that 
if  he  would  not  interpose  in  this  matter,  he  would 
make  of  him  a  great  nation;  that  either,  in  process 
of  time,  he  would  raise  up  a  people  out  of  his  loins, 
or  that  he  would  immediately,  by  some  means  or 
other,  bring  another  great  nation  under  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  conduct,  so  that  he  should  be  no  loser  by 
their  ruin.  Had  Moses  been  of  a  narrow  selfish 
spirit,  he  would  have  closed  with  this  offer;  but  he 
prefers  the  salvation  of  Israel  before  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  own  family:  here  was  a  man  fit  to  be  a 
governor. 

III.  Moses  earnestly  intercedes  with  God  on  their 
behalf;  (v.  11 . .  13.)  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God. 
If  God  would  not  be  called  the  God  of  Israel,  yet 
he  hoped  he  might  address  him  as  his  own  God. 
What  interest  we  have  at  the  throne  of  grace  we 
should  improve  for  the  church  of  God,  not  for  our 
friends. 

Now  Moses  is  standing  in  the  gap  to  turn  away 
the  wrath  of  God,  Ps.  106.  23.  He  wisely  took  the 
hint  which  God  gave  him,  when  he  said,  Let  me 
alone;  which,  though  it  seemed  to  forbid  his  inter¬ 
ceding,  did  really  encourage  it,  by  showing  what 
power  the  prayer  of  faith  has  with  God.  In  such 
a  case,  God  wonders  if  there  he  no  intercessor,  Isa. 
59.  16. 

Observe,  1.  His  prayer;  ( v .  12.  )Z  urn  from  thy 
fierce  wrath;  not  as  if  be  thought  God  was  not  just¬ 
ly  angry;  but  he  begs  that  he  would  not  be  so  gieat- 
ly  angry  as  to  consume  them.  “  Let  mercy  re¬ 
joice  against  judgment;  repent  of  this  evil;  change 
the  sentence  of  destruction  into  that  of  correction. 

2.  His  pleas.  He  fills  his  mouth  with  arguments, 
not  to  move  God,  but  to  express  his  own  faith,  and 
to  excite  his  own  fervency  in  prayer.  He  urges, 

(1.)  God’s  interest  in  them,  the  great  things  lie 
liad  already  done  for  them,  and  the  vast  expense  of 
favours  and  miracles  he  had  been  at  upon  them,  v. 
11.  God  had  said  to  Moses,  ( v .  7.)  They  are  thy 
ficofile  which  thou  b  rough  test  ufi  out  of  Egypt-,  but 
Moses  humbly  turns  them  back  upon  God  again, 
“  Thev  are  thy  people,  thou  art  their  Lord  and 
Owner,  I  am  but  their  servant;  thou  broughtest 
them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  I  was  but  the  instrument 
in  thy  hand;  that  was  done  in  order  to  their  deliver- 
ance,  which  thou  only  couldest  do.  Though  then 
being  his  people  was  a  reason  why  he  should  be  an¬ 
gry  with  them  for  setting  up  another  god,  yet  it  was 
a  reason  why  he  should  not  be  angry  with  them,  so 
as  to  consume  them.  N othing  is  more  natural  than  tor 
a  father  to  correct  his  son,  but  nothing  more  unna¬ 
tural  than  for  a  father  to  slay  his  son.  And  as  the 
relation  is  a  good  nlea.  (“  They  are  thy  ticoplc,  ) 


so  is  the  experience  they  had  of  his  kindness  to 
them;  “Thou  broughtest  them  out  of  Egypt, 
though  they  were  unworthy,  and  had  there  served 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  Josh.  24.  15.  If  thou 
didst  that  for  them,  notwithstanding  their  sins  in 
Egypt,  wilt  thou  undo  it  for  their  sins  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  wilderness?” 

(2.)  He  pleads  the  concern  of  God’s  glory;  (r 
12.)  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians  say,  Eot 
mischief  did  he  bring  them  out  ?  Israel  is  dear  to 
Moses,  as  his  kindred,  as  his  charge;  but  it  is  the 
glory  of  God  that  he  is  most  concerned  for,  that 
lies  nearer  his  heart  than  any  thing  else.  II  Israel 
could  perish  without  any  reproach  to  God’s  name, 
Moses  could  persuade  himself  to  sit  down  contented; 
but  he  cannot  bear  to  hear  God  reflected  on,  and 
therefore  this  he  insists  upon,  Lord  what  will  the 
Egyptians  say  ?  Their  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
tlie  neighbouring  nations,  were  now  upon  Israel; 
from  the  wondrous  beginnings  of  that  people,  they 
raised  their  expectations  of  something  great  in  their 
latter  end;  but  if  a  people,  so  strangely  saved, 
should  be  suddenly  ruined,  what  would  the  world 
say  of  it,  especially  the  Egyptians,  who  have  such 
an  implacable  hatred  both  to  Israel  and  to  the  God 
of  Israel?  They  will  say,  “  God  was  either  weak, 
and  could  not,  or  fickle,  and  would  not,  complete 
the  salvation  he  began;  he  brought  them  forth  to 
that  mountain,  not  to  sacrifice,  (as  was  pretended,) 
but  to  be  sacrificed.  ”  T.  hey  will  not  consider  the 
provocation  given  by  Israel  to  justify  the  pi-oceed- 
ing,  but  will  think  it  cause  enough  for  triumph  that 
God  and  his  people  could  not  agree,  but  that  their 
God  had  done  that  which  they  (the  Egyptians) 
wished  to  see  done.  Note,  The  glorifying  of  God.  s 
name,  as  it  ought  to  be  our  first  petition,  (it  is  so  in 
the  Lord’s  prayer,)  so  it  ought  to  be  our  great 
plea;  (Ps.  79.  9.)  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy 
glory;  (Jer.  14.  21.)  and  see  Jer.  33.  8,  9.  And  if 
we  would  with  comfort  plead  this  with  God,  as  a 
reason  why  lie  should  not  destroy  us,  we  ought  to 
plead  it  with  ourselves  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
not  offend  him;  What  will  the  Egyptians  say  f 
We  ought  always  to  be  very  careful  that  the  name 
of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed  through 


us. 


(3.)  He  pleads  God’s  promise  to  the  patriarchs 
hat  he  would  multiply  their  seed,  and  give  them 
lie  land  of  Canaan  for  an  inheritance,  and  this  pro- 
nise  confirmed  by  an  oath,  an  oath  by^  lnmself, 
since  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  v.  13.  God  s 
promises  are  to  be  our  pleas  in  prayer;  for  what  he 
ias  promised  he  is  able  to  perform,  and  the  honour 
if  his  truth  is  engaged  for  the  performance  of  it. 
;<  Lord,  if  Israel  be  cut  off,  what  will  become  of  the 
promise?  Shall  their  unbelief  make  that  of  no  ef¬ 
fect?  God  forbid.”  Thus  we  must  take  our  en- 
;ouragement  in  prayer  from  God  only. 

IV.  God  graciously  abates  of  the  rigour  of  the 
sentence,  and  repented  of  the  evil  he  thought  to  do, 
[v.  14.)  though  he  designed  to  punish  them,  yet  he 
would  not  ruin  them.  See  here,  1.  The  powe,  of 
prayer;  God  suffers  himself  to  be  prevailed  with  by 
the  humble  believing  importunity  of  intercessors. 
2.  The  compassion  of  God  toward  poor  sinnei  s, 
and  how  ready  he  is  to  forgive.  Thus  he  has  given 
other  proofs  beside  his  own  oath,  that  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  them  that  die:  lor  lie  no 
only  pardons,  upon  the  repentance  of  sinners, 
spares  and  reprieves,  upon  the  intercession  <■  o  ic 
for  them 


15.  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down 
from  the  mount,  and  the  two  tables  of  the 
testimony  were  in  his  hand  :  the  tallies  were 
written  on  both  their  sides :  on  the  one  side 
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and  on  the  other  icere  they  written.  16.  And 
the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  up¬ 
on  the  tables.  1 7.  And  when  Joshua  heard 
the  noise  of  the  people  as  they  shouted,  he 
said  unto  Moses,  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in 
the  camp.  18.  And  he  said,  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being 
overcome ;  but  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do 
1  hear.  19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon 
as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw 
the  calf,  and  the  dancing :  and  Moses1  an¬ 
ger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out 
of  his  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the 
mount.  20.  And  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and 
ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon 
the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  of  it. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  favour  of  God  to  Moses,  in  trusting  him 
with  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony,  though  of 
common  stone,  yet  far  more  valuable  than  all  the 
precious  stones  that  adorned  the  breast-plate  of 
Aaron.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  could  not  equal 
them,  v.  15,  16.  God  himself,  without  the  minis¬ 
try  either  of  man  or  angel,  (for  aught  that  appears, ) 
wrote  the  ten  commandments  on  these  tables,  on 
both  their  sides,  some  on  one  table  and  some  on  the 
other,  so  that  they  were  folded  together  like  abook, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ark. 

II.  The  familiarity  between  Moses  and  Joshua. 
While  Moses  was  in  the  cloud,  as  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  Joshua  continued  as  near  as  he  might  in 
the  ante-chamber,  (as  it  were,)  waiting  till  Moses 
came  out,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  attend  him; 
and  though  he  was  all  alone  for  forty  days,  (fed,  it 
is  likely,  with  manna,)  yet  he  was  not  weary  of  wait¬ 
ing,  as  the  people  were,  but  when  Moses  came 
down  he  came  with  him,  and  not  till  then.  And- 
here  we  are  told  what  constructions  they  put  upon 
the  noise  that  they  heard  in  the  camp,  v.  17,  18. 
Though  Moses  had  been  so  long  in  immediate  con¬ 
verse  with  God,  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  talk  freely 
with  his  servant  Joshua.  Those  whom  God  ad¬ 
vances  he  preserves  from  being  puffed  up.  Nor 
did  he  disdain  to  talk  of  the  affairs  of  the  camp. 
Blessed  Paul  was  not  the  less  mindful  of  the  church 
on  earth,  for  his  having  been  in  the  third  heavens, 
where  he  heard  unspeakable  words.  Joshua,  who 
was  a  military  man,  and  had  the  command  of  the 
train-bands,  feared  there  was  a  noise  of  war'  in  the 
camp.,  and  then  he  would  be  missed;  but  Moses, 
having  received  notice  of  it  from  God,  better  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  sound,  and  was  aware  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  them  that  sing;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  told  Joshua  what  he  knew  of  the  occasion  of 
their  singing;  for  we  should  not  be  forward  to  pro¬ 
claim  men’s  faults,  they  will  be  known  too  soon. 

III.  The  great,  and  just  displeasure  of  Moses 
igainst  Israel  for  their  idolatry.  Knowing  what  to 
expect,  he  was  presently  aware  of  the  golden  calf, 
and  the  sport  the  people  made  with  it:  he  saw  how 
merry  they  could  be  m  his  absence,  how  soon  he 
was  forgotten  among  them,  and  what  little  thought 
they  had  of  him  and  his  return.  He  might  justly  j 
take  this  ill,  as  an  affront  to  himself,  but  that  was 
the  least  part  of  the  grievance;  he  resented  it  as  an 
offence  to  God,  and  the  scandal  of  his  people.  See 
what  a  change  it  is,  to  come  down  from  the  mount 


I  of  communion  with  God  to  converse  with  a  world 
I  that  lies  in  wickedness;  in  God  we  see  nothing  hut 
what  is  pure  and  pleasant,  in  the  world  nothing  but 
pollution  and  provocation.  Moses  was  the  meekest 
man  on  the  earth,  and  yet,  when  he  saw  the  calf, 
and  the  dancing,  his  anger  waxed  hot.  Note,  It  is 
no  breach  of  the  law  of  meekness  to  show  our  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked.  Those 
are  angry,  and  sin  not,  that  are  angry  at  sin  only, 
not  as  against  themselves,  but  as  against  Goa. 
Ephesus  is  famous  for  patience,  and  yet  cannot  bear 
them  which  are  evil,  Rev.  2.  2.  It  becomes  us  to  be 
cool  in  our  own  cause,  but  warm  in  God’s.  Moses 
showed  himself  very  angry,  both  by  breaking  the 
tables,  and  burning  the  calf,  that  he  might,  by  these 
expressions  of  strong  indignation,  awaken  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  sin  they  had 
been  guilty  of,  which  they  would  have  been  ready 
to  make  light  of,  if  he  had  not  thus  showed  his  re¬ 
sentments,  as  one  in  earnest  for  their  convictions. 

1.  To  convince  them  that  the}'  had  forfeited  and 
lost  the  favour  of  God,  he  brake  the  tables,  v.  19. 
Though  God  knew  of  their  sin  before  Moses  came 
down,  yet  he  did  not  order  him  to  leave  the  tables 
behind  him,  but  gave  them  to  him,  to  take  down  in 
his  hand,  that  the  people  might  see  how  forward 
God  was  to  take  them  into  covenant  with  himself,  and 
that  nothing  but  their  own  sin  prevented  it;  yet  he 
put  it  into  his  heart,  when  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim 
was  discovered,  (as  the  expression  is,"  Hosea  7.  1.) 
to  break  their  tables  before  their  eyes,  (as  it  is  Deut. 
9.  17.)  that  the  sight  of  it  might  the  more  affect 
them,  and  fill  them  with  confusion,  when  they  saw 
what  blessings  they  had  lost.  Thus  by  being  guilty 
of  so  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  now  on 
foot,  the  writings  were  torn,  then  when  they  lay 
ready  to  be  sealed.  Note,  The  greatest  sign  of 
God’s  displeasure,  angainst  any  person  or  people,  is 
his  taking  of  his  law  from  them.  The  breaking  of 
the  tables  is  the  breaking  of  the  staff  of  beauty  and 
band;  (Zech.  11.  10,  14.)  it  leaves  a  people  un¬ 
churched  and  undone.  Some  think  that  Moses  sin¬ 
ned  in  breaking  the  tables,  and  observe,  that,  when 
men  are  angry,  they  are  in  danger  of  breaking  all 
God’s  commandments;  but  it  rather  seems  to  be  an 
act  of  justice  than  of  passion,  and  wc  do  not  find 
that  he  himself  speaks  of  it  afterward  (Deut.  9. 
17.)  with  any  regret. 

2.  To  convince  them  that  they  had  betaken  them¬ 
selves  to  a  god  that  could  not  help  them,  he  burnt 
the  calf,  (jy.  20.)  melted  it  down,  and  then  filed  it 
to  dust;  that  the  powder  to  which  it  was  reduced 
might  be  taken  notice  of  throughout  the  camp,  he 
strawed  it  ujion  that  water  which  they  all  drank  of. 
That  it  might  appear  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world,  (1  Cor.  8.  4.)  he  reduced  this  to  atoms,  that 
it  might  be  as  near  nothing  as  could  be.  To  show 
that  false  gods  cannot  help  their  worshippers,  he 
here  showed  that  this  could  not  save  itself,  Isa.  46. 

1,  2.  And  to  teach  us  that  all  the  relics  of  idolatry 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  names  of  Baa¬ 
lim  should  be  taken  away,  the  very  dust  to  which  it 
was  ground  was  scattered.  Filings  of  gold  are  pre¬ 
cious,  (we  say,)  and  therefore  are  carefully  gather¬ 
ed  up;  but  the  filings  of  the  golden  calf  were  odious, 
and  must  be  scattered  with  detestation.  Thus  the 
idols  of  silver  and  gold  must  be  cast  to  the  moles 
and  the  bats,  (Isa.  2.  20. — 30.  22.)  and  Ephraim 
shall  say,  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ? 
His  mixing  this  powder  with  their  drink  signified  to 
them  that  the  curse  they  had  thereby  brought  upon 
themselves  would  mingle  itself  with  all  their  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  imbitter  them ;  it  would  enter  into  their 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  their  bones. 
The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own 
ways;  he  shall  drink  as  he  brews.  These  were  in 
deed  waters  of  Marah. 
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21.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What 
did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast 
Drought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them  ?  22.  And 
Aaron  said,  Let  not  the  anger  ol  my  lord 
wax  hot:  thou  knowest  the  people,  that 
they  are  set  on  mischief.  23.  For  they  said 
unto  me,  Make  us  gods  which  shall  go  be¬ 
fore  us  :  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we 
wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  24.  And  1 
said  unto  them,  Whosoever  hath  any  gold, 
let  them  break  it  off.  So  they  gave  it  me: 
then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came 
out  this  calf.  25.  And  when  Moses  saw 
that  the  people  were  naked,  (lor  Aaron  had 
made  them  naked  unto  their  shame,  among 
their  enemies,)  26.  Then  Moses  stood  in 
the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said,  Who  is  on 
the  Lord’s  side  l  let  him  come  unto  me. 
And  all  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered  them¬ 
selves  together  unto  him.  27.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ol  Is¬ 
rael,  Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  through¬ 
out  the  camp,  and  slay  every  man  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  every  man  his  companion,  and 
every  man  his  neighbour.  28.  And  the 
children  ol  Levi  did  according  to  the  word 
of  Moses:  and  there  fell  ol  the  people  that 
day  about  three  thousand  men.  29.  For 
Moses  had  said,  Consecrate  yourselves  to¬ 
day  to  the  Lord,  even  every  man  upon  his 
son,  and  upon  his  brother;  that  he  may  be¬ 
stow  upon  you  a  blessing  this  day. 

Moses  having  showed  his  just  indignation  against 
the  sin  of  Israel,  by  breaking  the  tables  and  burning 
the  calf,  now  proceeds  to  reckon  with  the  sinners, 
and  to  call  them  to  an  account;  herein  acting  as 
God’s  representative,  who  is  not  only  a  holy  God, 
and  hates  sin,  but  a  just  God,  and  is  engaged  in  ho¬ 
nour  to  punish  it,  Isa.  59.  18.  Now, 

I.  He  begins  with  Aaron,  as  God  began  with 
Adam,  because  he  was  the  principal  person,  though 
not  first  in  the  transgression,  but  drawn  into  it.  Ob¬ 
serve  here,  ,  .  „ 

1.  The  just  re]> roof  Moses  gives  him,  v.  21.  He 
does  not  order  him  to  be  cut  oil  as  those  {v.  27.) 
that  had  been  the  ring-leaders  in  the  sin.  Note,  A 
great  deal  of  difference  will  be  made  between  those 
that  presumptuously  rush  into  sin,  and  those  tha 
through  infirmity  are  surprised  into  it;  between 
those  that  overtake  the  fault  that  flees  from  them, 
and  those  that  are  overtaken  in  the  fault  they  flee 
from:  see  Gal.  6.  1.  Not  but  that  Aaron  deserved 
to  have  been  cut  oft'  for  this  sin,  and  had  been  so,  ii 
Moses  had  not  interceded  particularly  for  him,  as 
appears  Deut.  9.  20.  And  having  prevailed  with 
God  for  him,  to  save  him  from  ruin,  he  here  expos¬ 
tulates  with  him,  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  I  c 
puts  Aaron  upon  considering,  (1.)  What  he  had 
done  to  his  people;  Thou  hast  brought  so  great  a  mn 
ufion  them.  The  sin  of  idolatry  is  a  great  sin,  so 
great  a  sin,  that  the  evil  of  it  cannot  be  expressed; 
the  people,  as  the  first  movers,  might  be  said  to 
bring  the  sin  upon  Aaron;  but  lie,  being  a  magis¬ 
trate,  who  should  have  suppressed  it,  and  yet  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  it,  might  truly  be  said  to  bring  it 
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upon  them,  because  he  hardened  their  hearts  and 
strengthened  their  hands  in  it.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
governors  to  humour  people  in  their  sins,  and  give 
countenance  to  that  to  which  they  should  be  a  ter¬ 
ror.  Observe,  in  general,  Those  who  bring  sin  up¬ 
on  others,  either  by  drawing  them  into  it,  or  en¬ 
couraging  them  in  it,  do  more  mischief  than  they 
are  aware  of;  we  really  hate  those  whom  we  either 
bring  to  suffer  sin  upon,  Lev.  19.  17.  Those  that 
share  in  sin  help  to  break  their  partners,  and  really 
ruin  one  another.  (2.)  What  moved  him  to  it; 
What  did  this  people  unto  thee?  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  must  needs  be  something  more  than 
ordinary  that  prevailed  with  Aaron  to  do  such  a 
thing,  thus  insinuating  an  excuse  for  him,  because 
he  knew  that  his  heart  was  upright;  “  What  did 
they?  Did  they  accost  thee  fairly,  and  wheedle 
thee  into  it;  and  dost  thou  displease  thy  God  to 
please  tin?  people?  Did  they  overcome  thee  by 
importunity;  and  hadst  thou, so  little  resolution  left 
as  to  yield  to  the  stream  of  a  popular  clamour?  Did 
they  threaten  to  stone  thee;  and  couldst  not  thou 
have  opposed  God’s  threatenings  to  their’s,  and 
frightened  them  worse  than  they  could  frighten 
thee?”  Note,  We  must  never  be  drawn  into  sin  by 
any  thing  that  man  can  say  or  do  to  us,  for  it  will 
not  justify  us  to  say  that  we  were  so  drawn  in.  Men 
can  but  tempt  us  to  sin,  they  cannot  force  us.  Men 
can  but  frighten  us;  if  wc  do  not  comply,  they  can 
not  hurt  us. 

2.  The  frivolous  excuse  Aaron  makes  for  him¬ 
self.  We  will  hope  that  lie  testified  his  repentance 
for  the  sin,  afterward,  better  than  he  did  now;  for 
what  he  says  here  has  little  in  it  of  the  language  ot 
a  penitent.  If  a  just  man  tall,  he  shall  rise  again, 
but  perhaps  not  quickly.  (1.)  He  deprecates  the 
anger  of  71 Joses  only,  whereas  he  should  have  de¬ 
precated  Clod's  anger  in  the  first  place;  Let  not  the 
anger  of  my  Lord  wax  hot,  v.  22.  (2.)  He  lays  all 

the  fault  upon  the  people;  They  are  set  on  mischief, 
and  they  said,  Make  us  gods.  It  is  natural  to  us  to 
endeavour  thus  to  transfer  our  guilt;  we  have  it  m 
our  kind,  Adam  and  Eve  did  so:  sin  is  a  brat  that 
nobody  is  willing  to  own.  Aaron  was  now  the  chict 
magistrate,  and  had  power  over  the  people,  and 
yet  pleads  that  the  people  overpowered  him :  he 
that  had  authority  to  restrain  them,  yet  had  so  little 
resolution  as  to  yield  to  them.  (3.)  It  is  well  it  he 
did  not  intend  a  reflection  upon  Moses,  as  accessary 
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n,  by  staying  so  long  on  the  mount,  in  re¬ 
peating,  without  need,  that  invidious  surmise  of  the 
people,  As  for  this  Moses,  we  wot  not  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  him,  v.  23.  (4.)  He  extenuates  and  con- 

ceals  liis  own  share  in  the  sin,  as  if  he  had  onlv  hid 
them  break  off' their  gold  that  they  had  about  them, 
intending  to  make  a  hasty  assay  for  the  present,  and 
to  try  what  he  could  make  of  the  gold  that  was  next 
at  hand;  and  childishly  insinuates,  that,  when  ht 
cast  the  gold  into  the  fire,  it  came  out,  either  by 
accident  or  by  the  magic  art  of  some  of  the  mixed 
multitude,  (as  the  Jewish  writers  dream,)  in  this 
shape;  but  not  a  word  of  his  graving  and  fashioning 
it  v.  24.  But  Moses  relates  to  all  ages  what  he 
did,  (v.  4.)  though  he  himself  here  would  not  own  it. 
Note,  He  that  covers  his  sins  shall  not  prosper,  for 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  discovered.  Well,  this 
was  all  Aaron  had  to  say  for  himself;  and  lie  had 
better  have  said  nothing,  for  his  defence  did  but  ag¬ 
gravate  his  o/Tcncc;  and  yet  he  is  not  only  spared, 
but  preferred;  as  sin  did  abound,  grace  did  much 

m  II6  The  people  are  next  to  be  judged  for  this  sin. 
The  approach  of  Moses  soon  spoiled  their  sport, 
and  turned  their  dancing  into  trembling  They  that 
hectored  Aaron  into  a  compliance  with  them  in  their 
durst  not  look  Moses  in  the  face  nor  make  the 
least  opposition  to  the  seventy  which  he  thought  fit 
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to  use  both  against  the  idol  and  against  the  idola¬ 
ters.  Note,  It  is  not  impossible  to  make  those  sins 
which  were  committed  with  daring  presumption 
appear  contemptible,  when  the  insolent  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  them  slink  away  overwhelmed  in  their  own 
confusion.  The  king  that  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
judgment  scatters  away  all  evil  from  his  eyes.  Ob¬ 
serve  two  things: 

1.  How  they  were  exposed  to  shame  by  their  sin; 
the  people  were  naked,  (v.  25. )  not  so  much  because 
they  had  some  of  them  lost  their  ear-rings,  (that 
was  inconsiderable,  but  because  they  had  lost  their 
integrity,  and  lay  under  the  reproach  of  ingratitude 
to  their  best  Benefactor,  and  a  treacherous  revolt 
trom  their  rightful  Lord.  It  was  a  shame  to  them, 
and  a  perpetual  blot,  that  they  changed  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox.  Other  nations  boasted 
that  they  were  true  to  their  false  gods;  well  may 
Israel  blush  for  being  false  to  the  true  God.  Thus 
were  they  made  naked,  stripped  of  their  ornaments, 
mid  exposed  to  contempt;  stripped  of  their  armour, 
and  liable  to  insults.  Thus  our  first  parents,  when 
they  had  sinned,  became  naked,  to  their  shame. 
No4e,  Those  that  do  dishonour  to  God  really  bring 
the  greatest  dishonour  upon  themselves:  so  Israel 
here  did,  and  Moses  was  concerned  to  see  it,  though 
they  themselves  were  not;  he  saw  that  they  were 
naked. 

2.  The  course  that  Moses  took  to  roll  awaj’  this 
reproach;  not  by  concealing  the  sin,  or  putting  any 
false  colour  upon  it,  but  by  punishing  it,  and  so  bear¬ 
ing  a  public  testimony  against  it;  whenever  it  should 
be  cast  in  their  teeth  that  they  had  made  a  calf  in 
Horeb,  they  might  have  this  to  say,  in  answer  to 
them  that  reproach  them,  that,  though  it  was  true 
there  were  those  that  did  so,  yet  justice  was  exe¬ 
cuted  upon  them.  The  government  disallowed  the 
sin,  and  suffered  not  the  sinners  to  go  unpunished. 
They  did  so,  but  they  paid  dear  for  it.  Thus  (said 
God)  thou  shalt  put  the  evil  away,  Deut.  13.  5, 
Observe  here, 

(1.)  By  whom  vengeance  was  taken;  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of 'Levi;  (v.  26.  28.)  not  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  God  himself,  as  on  Nadab  and  Abihu,  but 
by  the  sword  of  man,  to  teach  them  that  idolatry 
was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  being  a 
denial  of  the  God  that  is  above.  Job,  31.  28.  Deut. 
13.  9.  It  was  to  be  done  by  the  sword  of  their  own 
brethren,  that  the  execution  of  justice  might  re¬ 
dound  more  to  the  honour  of  the  nation.  And  if 
they  must  fall  now  into  the  hands  of  man,  better  so 
than  flee  before  their  enemies.  The  innocent  must 
be  called  out  to  be  the  executioners  of  the  guilty, 
that  it  might  be  the  more  effectual  warning  to 
themselves  that  they  did  not  the  like  another  time; 
and  the  putting  of  them  upon  such  an  unpleasant 
service,  and  so  much  against  the  grain  as  this  must 
needs  be,  to  kill  their  next  neighbours,  was  a  pun¬ 
ishment  to  them  too,  for  not  appearing  sooner  to 
prevent  the  sin,  and  make  head  against  it.  The 
Levites  particularly  were  employed  in  doing  this 
execution,  for,  it  should  seem,  there  were  more  of 
them  than  of  any  other  trijje  that  had  kept  them¬ 
selves  free  from  the  contagion,  which  was  the  more 
laudable,  because  Aaron,  the  head  of  their  tribe, 
was  so  deeply  concerned  in  it.  Now  here  we  are  told, 

[1.]  How  the  Levites  were  called  out  to  this  ser¬ 
vice;  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  the  place 
of  judgment;  there  he  displayed  a  banner,  as  it  were, 
because  of  the  truth,  to  enlist  soldiers  for  God.  He 
proclaimed,  Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  side?  The  idola¬ 
ters  had  set  up  the  golden  calf  for  their  standard, 
and  now  Moses  set  up  his  in  opposition  to  them. 
Now  Moses  clad  himself  with  zeal  as  with  a  robe, 
and  summoned  all  those  to  appear  forthwith,  that 
were  on  God’s  side,  against  the  golden  calf.  He 
does  not  proclaim,  as  Jehu,  “  Who  is  on  my  side,  (2 


Kings  9.  32. )  to  avenge  the  indignity  done  to  me?” 
but,  Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  side?  It  was  God’s  cause 
that  he  espoused  against  the  evil-doers,  Ps.  94.  16. 
Note,  First,  There  are  two  great  interests  on  foot 
in  the  world,  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  all 
the  children  of  men  are  siding.  The  interest  of  sin 
and  wickedness  is  the  Devil’s  interest,  and  all  wick 
ed  people  side  with  that  interest;  the  interest  of 
truth  and  holiness  is  God’s  interest,  with  which  all 
godly  people  side;  and  it  is  a  case  that  will  not  ad 
mit  a  neutrality.  Secondly,  It  concerns  us  all  to  ir> 
quire  whether  we  are  on  the  Lord’s  side  or  not. 
Thirdly,  Those  who  are  on  his  side  are,  compara 
tively,  but  few,  and  sometimes  seem  fewer  than 
really  they  are.  Fourthly,  God  does  sometimes 
call  out  those  that  are  on  his  side,  to  appear  for 
him  as  witnesses,  as  soldiers,  as  intercessors. 

[2.]  How  they  were  commissioned  for  this  ser¬ 
vice;  (v.  27.)  Slay  every  man  his  brother,  that  is, 
“  Slay  all  those  that  you  know  to  have  been  active 
for  the  making  and  worshipping  of  the  golden  calf, 
though  they  were  j  our  own  nearest  relations  or 
dearest  friends.”  The  crime  was  committed  pub¬ 
licly,  the  Levites  saw  who  of  their  acquaintance 
were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  needed  no  other 
direction  than  their  own  knowledge  whom  to  slay. 
And  probably  the  greatest  part  ot  those  who  were 
guilty  were  known,  and  known  to  be  so  by  some  oi 
other  of  the  Levites  who  were  employed  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  Yet,  it  should  seem,  they  were  to  slay 
those  only  whom  they  found  abroad  in  the  streets  of 
the  camp;  for  it  might  be  hoped  that  those  who 
were  retired  into  their  tents  were  ashamed  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  were  upon  their  knees,  repent¬ 
ing.  Those  are  marked  for  ruin  who  persist  in  sin, 
and  are  not  ashamed  of  the  abominations  they  have 
committed,  Jer.  8.  12.  But  how  durst  the  Levites 
encounter  so  great  a  body,  who  probably  were  much 
enraged  by  the  burning  of  their  calf?  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  this;  sense  of  guilt  disheartened  the’de- 
linquents,  and  a  divine  commission  animated  the  ex¬ 
ecutioners.  And  one  thing  that  put  life  into  them 
was,  that  Moses  had  said.  Consecrate  yourselves 
to-day,  to  the  Lord,  that  he  may  bestow  a  blessing 
upon  you;  thereby  intimating  to  them  that  they 
now  stood  fair  for  preferment,  and  that,  if  they 
would  but  signalize  themselves  upon  this  occasion, 
it  would  be  construed  into  such  a  consecration  of 
themselves  to  God,  and  to  his  service,  as  would  put 
upon  their  tribe  a  perpetual  honour.  Those  that 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  Lord  he  will  set  apart 
for  himself.  Those  that  do  the  duty  shall  have  the 
dignity;  and  if  we  do  signal  services  for  God,  he  will 
bestow  special  blessings  upon  us.  There  was  a 
blessing  designed  for  tlie  tribe  of  Levi;  now,  says 
Moses,  “  Consecrate  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  that 
you  may  qualify  yourselves  to  receive  that  bless¬ 
ing.’’  The  Levites  were  to  assist  in  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  to  God;  and  now  they  must  begin  with  the 
offering  of  these  sacrifices  to  the  honour  of  divine 
justice.  Those  that  are  to  minister  about  holy 
things  must  be  not  only  sincere  and  serious,  but 
warm  and  zealous,  bold  and  courageous,  for  God 
and  godliness.  Thus  all  Christians,  but  especially 
ministers,  must  forsake  father  and  mother,  and  pre¬ 
fer  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  interest  far  before 
tneir  nearest  and  dearest  relations;  for  if  we  love 
them  better  than  Christie  are  not  worthy  of  him.  See 
how  the  zeal  of  the  Levites  is  applauded,  Deut.  33.  9. 

(2.)  On  whom  vengeance  is  taken;  There  fell  oj 
the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand  men,  v. 
28.  Probably  these  were  but  few,  in  comparison 
with  the  many  that  were  guilty;  but  these  were  the 
men  that  headed  the  rebellion,  and  were  therefore 
picked  out,  to  be  made  examples  of,  for  terror  to 
all  others.  They  that  in  the  morning  were  shout¬ 
ing  and  dancing,  before  night  were  dying  in  their 
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own  blood:  such  a  sudden  change  do  the  judgments 
of  God  sometimes  make  with  sinners  that  are  secure 
and  jovial  in  their  sin,  as  with  Belshazzar  by  the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall.  This  is  written  for 
warning  to  us;  (1  Cor.  10.  7.)  Neither  be  ye  idola¬ 
ters,  as  were  some  of  them. 

30.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  have 
sinned  a  great  sin :  and  now  I  will  go  up 
unto  the  Lord  ;  peradventure  I  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  your  sin.  31.  And  Mo¬ 
ses  returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Oh, 
this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and 
have  made  them  gods  of  gold;  32.  Yet 
now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin :  and  if  not, 
blot  me,  l  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which 
thou  hast  written.  33.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against 
me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.  34. 
Therefore  now  go,  lead  the  people  unto  the 
place  of  which  1  have  spoken  unto  thee: 
behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee : 
nevertheless,  in  the  day  when  I  visit,  I  will 
visit  their  sin  upon  them.  35.  And  the 
Lord  plagued  the  people,  because  they 
made  the  calf,  which  Aaron  made. 

Moses,  having  executed  justice  upon  the  princi¬ 
pal  offenders,  is  here  dealing  both  with  the  people 
and  with  God. 

1.  With  the  people,  to  bring  them  to  repentance, 
v.  30.  When  some  were  slain,  lest  the  rest  should 
imagine,  that,  because  they  were  exempt  from  the 
capital  punishment,  they  were  therefore  looked 
upon  as  free  from  guilt,  Moses  here  tells  the  survi¬ 
vors,  Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  therefore, 
though  ye  have  escaped  this  time,  Except  ye  re¬ 
pent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  That  they  might 
not  think  lightly  of  the  sin  itself,  he  calls  it  a  great 
sin;  and  that  they  might  not  think  themselves  in¬ 
nocent,  because  perhaps  they  were  not  all  so  deeply 
guilty  as  some  of  them  that  were  put  to  death,  he 
tells  them  all,  Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin.  The 
work  of  ministers  is  to  show  people  their  sins,  and 
the  greatness  of  their  sins;  “  You  have  sinned,  and 
therefore  you  arc  undone  if  your  sins  be  not  pardon¬ 
ed,  for  ever  undone  without  a  Saviour.  It  is  a  great 
sin,  and  therefore  calls  for  great  sorrow,  for  it  puts 
you  in  great  danger.”  To  affect  them  with  the 
greatness  of  their  sin,  lie  intimates  to  them  what  a 
difficult  thing  it  would  be  to  make  up  the  quarrel 
which  God  had  with  them  for  it.  1.  It  would  not 
be  done,  unless  he  himself  go  up  unto  the  Lord,  on 
purpose,  and  give  as  long  and  as  solemn  attendance 
as  he  had  done  for  the  receiving  of  the  law.  And 
yet,  2.  Even  so,  it  was  but  a  peradventure  that  he 
should  make  atonement  for  them :  the  case  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous.  This  should  convince  us  of  the 
great  evil  there  is  in  sin,  that  he  who  undertook  to 
make  atonement  found  it  no  easy  thing  to  do  it;  he 
must  go  up  to  the  Lord,  with  his  own  blood,  to 
make  atonement.  The  malignity  of  sin  appears  in 
the  price  of  pardons. 

Yet  it  was  some  encouragement  to  the  people, 
(when  they  were  told  that  they  had  sinned  a  great 
sin,')  to  hear  that  Moses,  who  had  so  great  an  inter¬ 
est  in  heaven,  and  so  tine  an  affection  for  them, 
would  go  up  unto  the  l.ord  to  make  atonement  for 
them.  Consolation  should  go  along  with  convic¬ 
tion:  first  wound,  and  then  heal;  show  people  first 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  then  make  known  to 


them  the  atonement,  and  give  them  hopes  of  mercy. 
Moses  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord,  though  it  be  but  a 
peradventure  that  he  should  make  atonement 
Christ,  the  great  Mediator,  went  upon  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  than  this,  for  he  had  lain  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  perfectly  knew  all  his  counsels.  But 
to  us  poor  supplicants  it  is  encouragement  enough, 
in  prayer  for  particular  mercies,  that,  perad ven¬ 
ture,  we  may  obtain  them,  though  we  have  not  an 
absolute  promise,  Zeph.  2.  3.  It  may  be,  ye  shall 
be  hid.  In  our  prayers  for  others,  we  should  bt 
humbly  earnest  with  God,  though  it  is  but  -a  perad¬ 
venture  that  God  will  give  them  repentance,  2  Tim. 
2.  25. 

II.  He  intercedes  with  God  for  mercy;  wherein 
observe, 

1.  How  pathetic  his  address  was.  Moses  return¬ 
ed  unto  the  Lord,  not  to  receive  further  instructions 
about  the  tabernacle,  there  were  no  more  confer¬ 
ences  now  about  the  matter.  Thus  men’s  sins  and 
follies  make  work  for  their  friends  and  ministers, 
unpleasant  work,  many  times,  and  give  great  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  that  work  which  they  delight  in.  Moses 
in  this  address  expresses, 

(1.)  His  great  detestation  of  the  people’s  sins,  v. 
31.  He  speaks  as  one  overwhelmed  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  it;  Oh!  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin. 
God  had  first  told  him  of  it,  ( v .  7. )  and  now  he  tells 
God  of  it,  by  way  of  lamentation.  He  does  not  call 
them  God’s  people,  he  knew  they  were  unworthy 
to  be  called  so;  but  this  people,  this  treacherous  un¬ 
grateful  people,  they  have  made  them  gods  of  gold. 
It  is  a  great  sin  indeed  to  make  gold  our  god,  as 
they  do  that  make  it  their  hope,  and  set  their  heart 
on  it.  He  does  not  go  about  to  excuse  or  extenuate 
the  sin;  but  what  he  had  said  to  theYn,  by  way  of 
conviction,  he  says  to  God,  by  way  of  confession; 
They  have  sinned  a  great  sin;  lie  came  not  to  make 
apologies,  but  to  make  atonement;  “  Lord,  pardon 
the  sin,  for  it  is  great,”  Ps.  25.  11. 

(2.)  His  great  desire  of  the  people’s  welfare; 
(v.  32. )  Yet  now  it  is  not  too  great  a  sin  for  infinite 
mercy  to  pardon,  and  therefore  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin;  VVhat  then,  Moses?  It  is  an  abrupt  ex¬ 
pression,  “  If  thou  wilt,  I  desire  no  more;  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  wilt  be  praised,  I  shall  be  praised,  and 
abundantly  recompensed  for  my  intercession.  ”  It 
is  an  expression  like  that  of  the  dresser  of  the  vine¬ 
yard;  (Luke  13.  9.)  If  it  bear  fruit ;  or,  If  thou 
wilt  forgive,  is  as  much  as,  “O  that  thou  wouldest 
forgive!”  as,  (Luke  19.  42.)  If  thou  hadst  known, 
is,  O  that  thou  hadst  known.  “But  if  not,  if  the 
decree  is  gone  forth,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  but 
they  must  be  ruined;  if  this  punishment,  which 
has  already  been  inflicted  on  many,  is  not  sufficient, 
(2  Cor.  2.  6.)  but  they  must  all  be  cut  off,  blot  me, 
I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which  thou  hast  writ¬ 
ten  ;  that  is,  “If  they  must  be  cut  off,  let  me  be 
cut  off  with  them,  and  cut  short  of  Canaan;  if  all 
Israel  must  perish,  I  am  content  to  perish  with 
them;  let  not  the  land  of  promise  be  mine  by  survi¬ 
vorship.”  This  expression  may  be  illustrated  from 
Ezek.  13.  9,  where  this  is  threatened  against  the 
false  prophets,  They  shall  not  be  written  in  the 
writing  of  the  house  of  Israel,  neither  shall  they  en¬ 
ter  into  the  land  of  Israel.  God  had  told  Moses,  if 
he  would  not  interpose,  he  would  make  of  him  a 
great  nation,  v.  10.  “  No,”  says  Moses,  “  I  am  so 
far  from  desiring  to  see  my  name  and  family  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  Israel,  that  I  will  choose  rather  to 
sink  with  them.  If  I  cannot  prevent  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  let  me  not  see  it ;  (Numb.  11.  15.)  let  me  not 
be  written  among  the  living,  (Isa.  4.  3.)  nor  among 
those  that  are  marked  for  preservation  ;  even  let 
me  die  in  the  last  ditch.  ”  Thus  he  expresses  his 
tender  affection  for  the  pcop’e,  and  is  a  type  of  the 
good  Shepherd  that  lays  down  his  lifefot  t he  sheep , 
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(John  10.  11.)  who  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  land 
of  the  living,  for  the  transgression  of  my  people, 
Isa.  53.  8,  Dan.  9.  26.  He  is  also  an  example  of 

fmblic  spiritedness  to  all,  especially  to  those  in  pub¬ 
ic  stations.  All  private  interests  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  communi¬ 
ties.  It  is  no  great  matter  what  becomes  of  us  and 
our  families  in  this  world,  so  that  it  go  well  with 
the  church  of  God,  and  there  be  peace  upon  Israel. 
Moses  thus  importunes  for  a  pardon,  and  wrestles 
with  God;  not  prescribing  to  him,  “If  thou  wilt 
not  forgive,  thou  art  either  unjust  or  unkind;”  no, 
he  is  far  from  that;  but,  “If  not,  let  me  die  with 
the  Israelites,  and  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.”  * 
2.  Observe  how  prevalent  his  address  was;  God 
would  not  take  him  at  his  word;  no,  he  will  not 
blot  any  out  of  his  book,  but  those  that  by  their  wil¬ 
ful  disobedience  have  forfeited  the  honour  of  being 
enrolled  in  it;  (v.  33.)  the  soul  that  sins  shall  die, 
and  not  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  This  was  also 
an  intimation  of  mercy  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  not  all  be  destroyed  in  a  body,  but  those  only 
that  had  a  hand  in  the  sin.  Thus  Moses  gets  round 
by  degrees.  God  would  not,  at  first,  give  him  full 
assurance  of  his  being  reconciled  to  them,  lest,  if 
the  comfort  of  a  pardon  were  too  easily  obtained, 
they  would  be  imboklened  to  do  the  like  again,  and 
should  not  be  made  sensible  enough  of  the  evil  of 
the  sin.  Comforts  are  suspended,  that  convictions 
may  be  the  deeper  impressed:  also  God  would 
hereby  exercise  the  faith  and  zeal  Moses,  their 
great  intercessor.  Further,  in  answer  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Moses,  (1. )  God  promises  to  go  on  with  his 
kind  intention  of  giving  them  the  land  of  Canaan, 
(notwithstanding  this,)  the  land  he  had  spoken  to 
them  of,  v,  34.  Therefore  he  sends  Moses  back 
to  them  to  lead  them,  though  they  were  unworthy 
of  him,  and  promises  that  bis  angel  should  go  be¬ 
fore  them,  some  created  angel  that  was  employed 
in  the  common  services  of  the  kingdom  of  provi¬ 
dence,  which  intimated  that  they  were  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  thing  for  the  future  to  be  done  for  them, 
out  of  the  common  road  of  providence,  nor  any  thing 
extraordinary.  Moses  afterward  obtained  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  God’s  special  presence  with  them;  ( ch .  33. 
14,  17.)  but,  at  present,  this  was  all  he  could  pre¬ 
vail  for.  (2.)  Yet  he  threatened  to  remember  this 
sin  against  them,  when  hereafter  he  should  see 
cause  to  punish  them  for  other  sins;  “  When  I -visit, 
1  will  visit  for  this  among  the  rest.  Next  time  I 
take  the  rod  in  hand,  they  shall  have  one  stripe  the 
more  for  this.”  The  Jews  ha^e  a  saying,  grounded 
on  this,  that  henceforward,  no  judgment  fell  upon 
Israel,  but  there  was  in  it  an  ounce  of  the  powder 
of  the  golden  calf.  I  see  no  ground  in  scripture  for 
the  opinion  some  are  of,  that  God  would  not  have 
burthened  them  with  such  a  multitude  of  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonial  institutions,  if  they  had  not 
provoked  him  by  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  On 
the  contrary,  St.  Stephen  says,  that  when  they 
made  a  calf  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  idol,  God 
turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of 
heaven,  (Acts  7.  41,  42.)  so  that  the  strange  ad¬ 
dictedness  of  that  people  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  was 
a  just  judgment  upon  them  for  making  and  worship¬ 
ping  the  golden  calf,  and  a  judgment  they  were  ne¬ 
ver  quite  freed  from,  till  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
See  Rom.  1.  23  .  .  25.  Note,  Many,  that  are  not 
immediately  cut  off  in  their  sins,  are  reserved  for  a 
further  day  of  reckoning  ;  vengeance  is  slow,  but 
sure.  For  the  present,  the  Lord  plagued  the  peo¬ 
ple,  (v.  35.)  probably  by  the  pestilence,  or  some 
other  infectious  disease,  which  was  a  messenger  of 
God’s  wrath,  and  an  earnest  of  worse.  Aaron  made 
the  calf,  and  yet  it  is  said  the  people  made  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  worshipped  it.  Deos  qui  rogat,  illefa- 
dt-  He  who  asks  for  gods,  makes  them.  Aaron 
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was  not  plagued,  but  the  people;  for  this  was  a 
sin  of  infirmity,  their’s  a  presumptuous  sin,  be¬ 
tween  which  there  is  a  great  difference,  not  always 
discernible  to  us,  but  evident  to  God,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  therefore,  we  are  sure,  is  according  to  truth. 
Thus  Moses  prevailed  for  a  reprieve,  and  a  mitiga 
tion  of  the  punishment,  but  could  not  wholly  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  God;  which  (some  think)  be¬ 
speaks  the  inability  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  reconcile 
men  to  God,  and  to  perfect  our  peace  with  him. 
That  was  reserved  for  Christ  to  do,  in  whom  alone 
it  is  that  God  so  pardons  sin  as  to  remember  it  no 
more. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  a  farther  account  of  the  mediation 
of  Moses  between  God  and  Israel,  for  the  making'  up  of 
the  breach  that  sin  had  made  between  them.  I.  He 
brings  a  very  humbling  message  from  God  to  them,  (v. 
1-  -3,  5.)  which  has  a  good  effect  upon  them,  and  helps 
to  prepare  them  for  mercy,  v.  4,  6.  II.  He  settles  a 
correspondence  between  God  and  them,  and  both  God 
and  the  people  signify  their  approbation  of  that  corre¬ 
spondence:  God,  by  descending  in  a  cloudy  pillar,  and 
the  people,  by  worshipping  at  the  tent-doors,  v.  7.  .11. 
III.  He  is  earnest  with  God  in  prayer,  and  prevails,  1. 
Fora  promise  of  his  presence  with  the  people,  v.  12..  17. 
2.  For  a  sight  of  his  glory  for  himself,  v.  18  . .  23. 

1.  4  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  De- 

part,  and  go  up  lienee,  thou  and  the 
people  which  thou  hast  brought  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  unto  the  land  which  1 
sware  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Ja¬ 
cob,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  will  1  give  it, 

2.  And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee ; 
and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite, 
the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite :  3.  Unto  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey :  for  I  will 
not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thou  art 
a  stitf-necked  people ;  lest  I  consume  thee 
in  the  way.  4.  And  when  the  people  heard 
these  evil  tidings,  they  mourned;  and  no 
man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.  5.  For 
the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff-necked 
people  :  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of 
thee  in  a  moment’,  and  consume  thee :  there¬ 
fore  now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee. 
6.  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  them¬ 
selves  of  their  ornaments  by  the  mount  Ho- 
reb. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  message  which  God  sent  by  Moses  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  signifying  the  continuance  of  the 
displeasure  against  them,  and  the  bad  terms  they 
yet  stood  upon  with  God.  This  he  must  let  them 
know  for  their  further  mortification.  I.  He  applies 
to  them  a  mortifying  name,  by  giving  them  their 
just  character,  a  stiff-necked  people;  (v.  3,  5.) 
“  Go,”  says  God  to  Moses,  “  go,  tell  them  that  they 
are  so.”  He  that  knows  them  better  than  they 
know  themselves,  says  so  of  them.  God  would 
have  brought  them  under  the  yoke  of  his  law,  and 
into  the  bond  of  his  covenant,  but  their  necks  werv 
too  stiff' to  bow  to  them.  God  would  have  curei. 
them  of  their  corrupt  and  crooked  dispositions,  and 
have  set  them  straight;  but  they  were  wilful  and 
obstinate,  and  hated  to  be  reformed,  and  would  not 
have  God  to  reign  over  them.  Note,  God  judges 
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of  men  by  the  temper  of  their  minds  W  e  know 
what  man  docs,  God  knows  what  he  is;  we  know 
what  proceeds  from  man,  God  knows  wliat  is  in 
man:  and  nothing  is  more  displeasing  to  him  than 
stiff-neckedness;  as  nothing  in  children  is  more  of¬ 
fensive  to  their  parents  and.  teachers  than  stubborn¬ 
ness.  2.  He  tells  them  what  they  deserved,  that 
he  should  come  in  the  midst  of  them  in  a  moment, 
and  consume  them,  v.  5.  Had  lie  dealt  with  them 
according  to  their  sins,  he  had  taken  them  away 
with  a  swift  destruction.  Note,  rl  hose  whom  God 
pardons,  must  be  made  to  know  what  their  sin  de¬ 
served,  and  how  miserable  they  had  been,  it  they 
had  been  unpardoned,  that  God’s  mercy  may  be 
the  more  magnified.  3.  He  bids  them  depart  and 
cco  ufi  hence  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  v.  1.  1  Ins 

mount  Sinai,  where  they  now  were,  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  setting  up  of  God  s  tabernacle 
and  solemn  worship  among  them:  this  was  not  yet 
done,  so  that,  in  bidding  them  depart  hence,  God 
intimates  that  it  should  not  be  done;  (  Let  them 
go  forward  as  they  are;”)  and  so,  it  was  veiy  ex¬ 
pressive  of  God’s  displeasure.  4.  He  turns  them 
over  to  Moses,  as  the  people  which  he  had  brought 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  leaves  it  to  him  to 
lead  them  to  Canaan.  5.  Though  he  promises  to 
makegood  his  covenant  with  Abraham,- in  giving 
them  Canaan,  yet  he  denies  them  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  tokens  of  his  presence,  such  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  blessed  with,  and  leav  es  them  under 
the  common  conduct  of  Moses  their  prince,  and  the 
common  convoy-  of  a  guardian  angel.  I  will  send 
an  angel  before  thee,  for  thy  protector,  otherwise 
the  evil  angels  would  soon  destroy  thee;  but  I  will 
not  go  ufi  in  the  midst  of  thee,  lest  I  consume  thee; 
(v.  2  3.1  not  as  if  an  angel  would  be  more  patient 
and  compassionate  than  God,  but  their  affronts 
given  to  an  angel  would  not  be  so  provoking  as 
those  given  to  the  Shechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty  it¬ 
self.  Note,  The  greater  privileges  we  enjoy,  the 
greater  is  our  danger,  if  we  do  not  improve  them, 
and  live  up  to  them.  6.  He  speaks  as  one  that  was 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  with  them.  Justice 
said,  “Cut  them  off,  and  consume  them;  Mercy 
said,  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  Hcs.  11 
8.  Well,  says  God,  put  off  thine  ornaments,  that  I 
may  know  what  to  do  with  thee;  that  is,  1  ut  thy¬ 
self  into  the  posture  of  a  penitent,  that  the  dispute 
may  be  determined  in  thy  favour,  and  mercy  may 
rejoice  against  judgment,”  v.  5.  Note,  Calls  to  le- 
pentance  are  plain  indications  of  mercy  designed. 
If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  justice  knows 
what  to  do  with  a  stiff-necked  people;  but  God  has 
no  pleasure  m  the  death  of  them  that  die ;  let  them 
return  and  repent,  and  then  mercy,  which  is  other¬ 
wise  at  a  less,  knows  what  to  do. 

II.  The  people’s  melancholy  reception  of  this 
message;  it  was  evil-tklings  to  them,  to  hear  that 
they  should  not  have  God’s  special  presence  with 
them,  and  therefore,  1.  They  mourned,  (y.  4.) 
mourned  for  their  sin,  which  had  provoked  God  to 
withdraw  from  them,  and  mourned  for  this  as  the 
sorest  punishment  of  their  sin.  When  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  were  at  one  time  laid  dead  upon  the 
spot  bv  the  Levites’  sword,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
mourned  for  that;  (hoping  that  would  help  to  ex¬ 
piate  the  guilt;)  but  when  God  denied  them  lus  fa¬ 
vourable  presence,  then  they  mourned  mid  were  in 
bitterness.  Note,  Of  all  the  bitter  fruits  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  sin,  that  which  true  penitents  most  la¬ 
ment,  and  dread  most,  is  God’s  departure  from 
them  God  had  promised  that  notwithstanding 
their  sin,  he  would  give  them  the  land  flowing,  with 
milk  and  honey.  But  they  could  have  small  joy  of 
that  if  they  had  not  God’s  presence  with  them. 
Canaan  itself  would  be  no  pleasant  land  without 
that;  therefore,  if  they  want  that,  they  mourn.  2. 


In  token  of  great  shame  and  humiliation,  they  that 
were  undressed  did  not  put  on  their  ornaments;  (y. 
4. )  and  they  that  were  dressed  stript  themselves  oj 
their  ornaments,  by  the  mount;  or,  as  some  read  it, 
at  a  distance  from  the  mount,  ( v .  6.)  standing  afai 
off  like  the  publican,  Luke,  18.  13.  God  bid  then. 
lay  aside  their  ornaments,  (y.  5.)  and  they  did  so, 
both  to  show,  in  general,  their  deep  mourning,  and, 
in  particular,  to  take  a  holy  rev  enge  upon  them¬ 
selves  for  giving  their  ear-rings  to  make  the  golden 
calf  of.  They  that  would  part  with  their  orna¬ 
ments,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  sin,  could  do 
no  less  than  lay  aside  their  ornaments,  in  token  of 
their  sorrow  and  shame  for  it.  When  the  Loixl 
God  calls  to  weeping  and  mourning,  we  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  call,  and  not  only  fast  from  pleasant 
bread,  (Dan.  10.  3.)  but  lay  aside  our  ornaments; 
even  those  that  are  decent  enough  at  other  times, 
are  unseasonably  worn  on  days  of  humiliation,  or  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  Isa.  3.  18. 

7.  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle,  and 
pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from 
the  camp,  and  called  it,  The  Tabernacle 
of  the  Congregation.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  every  one  which  sought  the  Lord 
went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  which  was  without  the  camp.  8. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  went  out 
unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  people  rose 
up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent-door, 
and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he  was  gone 
into  the  tabernacle.  9.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle, 
the  cloudy  pillar  descended,  and  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  LORD 
talked  with  Moses.  10.  And  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  taber¬ 
nacle-door  :  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and 
worshipped,  every  man  in  his  tent-door.  1 1 . 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend. 
And  he  turned  again  into  the  camp:  but 
his  servant  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a 
young  man,  departed  not  out  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle. 

Here  is 

I.  One  ’mark  of  displeasure  put  upon  them,  for 
their  further  humiliation.  Moses  took  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  not  his  own  tent  for  his  family,  but  the  tent 
wherein  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  God,  the  Guild-Hall  (as  it  were)  of  their 
camp,  and  hitched  it  without,  afar  off  from  the 
camp,  (v.  7.')  to  signify  to  them  that  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  and  that,  unless 
peace  was  made,  it  would  return  to  them  no  more. 
God  would  thus  let  them  know  that  he  was  at  va¬ 
riance  with  them;  the  Lord  is  far  from  the  wicked. 
Thus  the  glory  of  the  Lord  departed  from  the 
temple,  when  it  was  polluted  with  sin  Ezek.  10. 
4. _ii.  23.  Note,  It  is  a  sign  that  God  is  angry, 
when  he  removes  his  tabernacle,  for  his  ordinances 
are  fruits  of  his  favour,  and  tokens  of  his  presence, 
while  we  have  them  with  us,  we  have  him  with  us. 
Perhaps  this  tabernacle  was  a  plan,  or  model  rather, 
of  the  tabernacle  that  was  afterwards  to  be  erect¬ 
ed,  a  hasty  draught  from  the  pattern  showed  him 
fn  the  mount,  designed  for  direction  to  the  work¬ 
men,  and  used,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  taoernacle  of 
meeting  between  God  and.  Moses  about  public 
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affairs.  This  was  set  up  at  a  distance,  to  affect  the 
people  with  the  loss  of  that  glorious  structure, 
which,  if  they  had  not  forsaken  their  own  mercies 
for  lying  vanities,  was  to  have  been  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Let  them  see  what  they  have  for¬ 
feited. 

II.  Many  encouragements  given  them,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  hope  that  God  would  yet  be  reconciled 
to  them. 

1.  Though  the  tabernacle  was  removed,  yet 
every  one  that  was  disposed  to  seek  the  Lord  was 
welcome  to  follow  it,  v.  7.  Private  persons,  as 
well  as  Moses,  were  invited  and  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply  themselves  to  God,  as  intercessors  upon  this 
occasion.  A  place  was  appointed  for  them  to  go 
without  the  camp,  to  solicit  God’s  return  to  them. 
Thus,  when  Ezra  (a  second  Moses)  interceded  for 
Israel,  there  were  assembled  to  him  many  that 
trembled  at  God’s  word,  Ezra  9.  4.  When  God 
designs  mercy,  he  stirs  up  prayer.  He  will  be 
sought  unto;  (Ezek.  36.  37.)  and,  thanks  be  to  his 
name,  he  may  be  sought  unto,  and  will  not  reject 
the  poorest  intercession.  Every  Israelite  that 
sought  the  Lord  was  welcome  to  his  tabernacle,  as 
well  as  Moses  the  man  of  God. 

2.  Moses  undertook  to  mediate  between  God  and 
Israel.  He  went  out  to  the  tabernacle,  the  place 
of  treaty,  probably,  pitched  between  them  and  the 
mount,  (y.  8. )  and  he  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  v. 
9.  That  cause  could  not  but  speed  well,  which  had 
so  good  a  manager;  when  their  judge  (under  God) 
becomes  their  advocate,  and  he  who  was  appointed 
to  be  their  law-giver  is  an  intercessor  for  them, 
there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing. 

3.  The  people  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  good  mind, 
and  well  disposed  towards  a  reconciliation.  (1.) 
When  Moses  went  out  to  go  to  the  tabernacle,  the 
people  looked  after  him,  ( v .  8.)  in  token  of  their 
respect  to  him  whom  before  they  had  slighted,  and 
their  entire  dependence  upon  his  mediation.  By 
this  it  appeared  that  they  were  very  solicitous  about 
this  matter,  desirous  to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and 
concerned  to  know  what  would  be  the  issue.  Thus 
the  disciples  looked  after  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
ascended  on  high  to  enter  into  the  holy  place  not 
made  with  hands,  till  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight,  as  Moses  here.  And  we  must  with  an 
eye  of  faith  follow  him  likewise  thither,  where  he 
is  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us;  then 
shall  we  have  the  benefit  of  his  mediation.  (2.) 
When  they  saw  the  cloudy  pillar,  that  symbol  of 
God’s  presence,  give  Moses  the  meeting,  they  all 
worshipped,  every  man  at  his  tent-door,  v.  10. 
Thereby  they  signified,  [1.]  Their  humble  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Majesty  which  they  will  ever 
worship,  and  not  gods  of  gold  any  more.  [2.] 
Their  joyful  thankfulness  to  God,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  show  them  this  token  for  good,  and  give 
them  hopes  of  a  reconciliation ;  for,  if  he  had  been 
pleased  to  kill  them,  he  would  not  have  showed 
them  such  things  as  these,  would  not  have  raised 
them  up  such  a  mediator,  nor  given  him  such  coun¬ 
tenance.  [3.  ]  Their  hearty  concurrence  with  Mo¬ 
ses  as  their  advocate,  in  every  thing  he  should 
promise  for  them,  and  their  expectation  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy  issue  of  this  treaty.  Thus 
must  we  worship  God,  in  our  tents,  with  an  eye  to 
Christ,  as  the  Mediator.  Their  worshipping  in 
their  tent-doors,  declared  plainly  that  they  were 
not  ashamed  publicly  to  own  their  respect  to  God 
and  Moses,  as  they  had  publicly  worshipped  the 
calf. 

4.  God  was,  in  Moses,  reconciling  Israel  to  him¬ 
self,  and  manifested  himself  very  willing  to  be  at 
peace.  (1. )  God  met  Moses  at  the  place  of  treaty, 
v.  9.  The  cloudy  pillar  which  had  withdrawn  it¬ 
self  from  the  carnp  when  it  was  polluted  with 


idolatry,  now  returned  to  this  tabernacle  at  some 
distance,  coming  back  gradually.  If  our  hearts  go 
forth  toward  God,  to  meet  him,  he  will  graciously 
come  down  to  meet  us.  (2.)  God  talked  with  Mo¬ 
ses,  (y.  9.)  spake  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaks  to  his  friend,  {v.  11.)  which  intimates  that 
God  revealed  himself  to  Moses,  not  only  with 
greater  clearness  and  evidence  of  divine  light,  than 
to  any  other  of  the  prophets,  but  also  with  greater 
expressions  of  particular  kindness  and  grace.  He 
spake,  not  as  a  prince  to  a  subject,  but  as  a  man  to 
his  friend,  whom  he  loves,  and  with  whom  he  takes 
sweet  counsel.  This  was  great  encouragement  to 
Israel,  to  see  their  advoc  ate  so  great  a  favourite; 
and,  that  they  might  be  encouraged  by  it,  Moses 
turned  again  into  the  camp,  to  tell  the  people  what 
hopes  he  had  of  bringing  this  business  to  a  good 
issue,  and  that  they  might  not  despair  ii  he  should 
be  long  absent.  But  because  he  intended  speedily 
to  return  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  he 
left  Joshua  there,  for  it  was  not  fit  that  the  place 
should  be  empty,  so  long  as  the  cloud  of  glory  stood 
at  the  door,  ( v .  9.)  but  if  God  had  any  thing  to  sav 
out  of  that  cloud  while  Moses  was  absent,  Joshua 
was  there  ready  to  hear  it. 

12.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  See, 
thou  sayest  unto  me,  Bring  up  this  people : 
and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou 
wilt  send  with  me.  Yet  thou  hast  said,l 
know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also 
found  grace  in  my  sight.  13.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  1  pray  thee,  if  1  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  show  me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may 
know  thee,  that  I  may  tind  grace  in  thy 
sight;  and  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy 
people.  14.  And  he  said,  My  presence 
shall  go  with  thee ,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest. 
15.  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence.  16. 
For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here  that  I 
and  thy  people  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight?  Is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us ? 
So  shall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy  peo¬ 
ple,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  17.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that 
thou  hast  spoken  :  for  thou  hast  found  grace 
in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name. 
18.  And  lie  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me 
thy  glory.  19.  And  he  said,  1  will  make 
all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I 
will  proclaim-  the  name  of  the  Lord  be¬ 
fore  thee;  and  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I 
will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  show  mercy.  20.  And  he 
said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face:  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  me  and  live.  21.  And 
the  Lord  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  place  by 
me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  22. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory 
passeth  by,  that  1  will  put  thee  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand  while  I  pass  by  :  23.  And  I  will  take 

away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my 
back  parts ;  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen. 
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Moses  is  now  returned  to  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  an  humble  and  importunate  supplicant  there 
for  two  very  great  favours;  and,  as  a  prince,  he  has 
power  with  God,  and  prevails  for  both :  herein  he 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  great  Intercessor,  whom 
the  Father  heareth  always. 

I.  He  is  here  very  earnest  with  God  for  a  grant 
of  his  presence  with  Israel  in  the  rest  of  their  march 
to  Canaan,  notwithstanding  their  provocations. 
The  people  had  by  their  sin  deserved  the  wrath  of 
God,  and,  for  the  turning  away  of  that,  Moses  had 
already  prevailed,  ch.  32.  14.  But  they  had  like¬ 
wise  forfeited  God's  favourable  presence,  and  all 
the  benefit  and  comfort  of  that,  and  this,  Moses  is 
here  begging  for  the  return  of.  Thus,  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  Christ,  we  obtain  not  only  the  removal 
of  the  curse,  but  an  assurance  of  the  blessing;  we 
are  not  only  saved  from  ruin,  but  become  entitled 
to  everlasting  happiness. 

Observe  how  admirably  Moses  orders  this  cause 
before  God,  and  fills  his  mouth  with  arguments. 
What  a  value  he  expresses  for  God’s  favour,  what 
a  concern  for  God’s  glory,  and  the  welfare  of  Israel. 
How  he  pleads,  and  how  he  speeds. 

1.  How  he  /deads. 

(1.)  He  insists  upon  the  commission  God  had 
given  him  to  bring  ufi  his  people,  v.  12.  This  he 
begins  with;  “Lord,  is  it  thou  thyself  that  employ- 
est  me;  and  wilt  thou  not  own  me?  I  am  in  the 
way  of  my  duty;  and  shall  I  not  have  thy  presence 
with  me  in  that  way?”  Whom  God  calls  out  to 
any  service  he  will  be  sure  to  furnish  with  necessary 
assistances.  “Now,  Lord,  thou  hast  ordered  me  a 
great  work,  and  yet  left  me  at  a  loss  how  to  go 
about  it,  and  go  through  with  it”  Note,  Those 
that  sincerely  design  and  endeavour  to  do  then- 
duty,  may  in  faith  beg  of  God  direction  and  strength 
for  the  doing  of  it 

(2.)  He  improves  the  interest  he  himself  had 
with  God,  and  God’s  gracious  expressions  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  him:  Thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by  name, 
as  a  particular  friend  and  confidant,  and  thou  hast 
also  found  grace  in  my  sight,  above  any  other. 
Now  therefore,  says  Moses,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that 
I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  show  me  thy  way, 
v.  13.  What  favour  God  had  expressed  to  the 
people,  they  had  forfeited  the  benefit  of,  there  was 
no  insisting  upon  that;  and  therefore  Moses  lays  the 
stress  of  his  plea  upon  what  God  had  said  to  him, 
which  though  he  owns  himself  unworthy  of,  yet  he 
hopes  he  has  not  thrown  himself  out  of  the  benefit 
of.  By  this  therefore  he  takes  hold  on  God, 
“Lord,  if  ever  thou  wilt  do  any  thing  for  me,  do 
this  for  the  people.  Thus  our  Lord  Jesus,  in  his 
intercession,  presents  himself  to  the  Father,  as  one 
in  whom  he  is  always  well-pleased,  and  so  obtains 
mercy  for  us  with  whom  he  is  justly  displeased;  and 
we  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  Thus  also  men 
of  public  spirit  love  to  improve  their  interest  both 
with  God  and  man  for  the  public  good.  Observe 
what  it  is  he  is  thus  earnest  for;  Show  me  thy  way, 
that  I  may  know  that  I  find  grace  in  thy  sight. 
Note,  Divine  direction  is  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  divine  favour.  By  this  we  may  know  that  we 
find  grace  in  God's  sight,  if  we  find  grace. in  our 
hearts  to  guide  and  quicken  us  in  the  way  of  our 
dutv.  God’s  good  work  in  us  is  the  surest  discove¬ 
ry  of  his  good-will  towards  us. 

'  (3.)  He  intimates  that  the  people  also,  though 
most  unworthy,  yet  were  in  some  relation  to  God ; 
“  Consider  that  'this  nation  is  thy  people,  a  people 
that  thou  hast  done  great  things  for,  redeemed  to 
thyself,  and  taken  into  covenant  with  thyself; 
Lord,  they  are  thy  own,  do  not  leave  them.”  The 
offended  father  considers  this;  “My  child  is  foolish 
and  froward,  but  he  is  my  child,  and  I  cannot  aban¬ 
don  him.” 
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(4.)  He  expresses  the  great  value  he  had  for  the 
presence  of  God.  When  God  said,  My  presence 
shall  go  with  thee,  he  catched  at  that  word,  as  that 
which  he  could  not  live  and  move  without;  ( v .  15.) 
If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up 
hence.  He  speaks  as  one  that  dreaded  the  thought 
of  going  forward  without  God’s  presence,  knowing 
that  their  marches  could  not  be  safe,  nor  their  en¬ 
campments  easy,  if  they  had  not  God  with '-them. 
Better  lie  down  and  die  here  in  the  wilderness,  than 
go  forward  to  Canaan,  without  God’s  presence. 
Note,  Those  who  know  howto  value  God’s  favours 
are  best  prepared  to  receive  them.  Observe  how 
earnest  Moses  is  in  this  matter;  he  begs  as  one  that 
would  take  no  denial.  “  Here  we  will  stay,  till  we 
obtain  thy  favour;  like  Jacob,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
except  thou  bless  me."  And  observe  how  he  grows 
upon  God’s  concessions;  kind  intimations  given  him, 
make  him  yet  more  importunate.  Thus  God’s 
gracious  promises,  and  the  advances  of  mercy  to¬ 
wards  us,  should  not  only  encourage  our  faith,  but 
excite  our  fervency  in  prayer. 

(5.)  He  concludes  with  an  argument  taken  from 
God’s  glory;  (y.  16.)  “  Wherein  shall  it  be  known 
to  the  nations  that  have  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  1 
and  thy  people  (with  whom  my  interests  are  all 
blended)  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  distinguish¬ 
ing  favour,  so  as  to  be  separated  from  all  people 
upon  earth?  How  will  it  appear  that  we  are  in¬ 
deed  thus  honoured,  Is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest 
with  us?  Nothing  short  of  that  can  answer  these 
characters:  let  it  never  be  said  that  we  are  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  and  highly  favoured,  for  we  stand  but 
upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  our  neighbours,  unless 
thou  go  with  us;  sending  an  angel  with  us  will  not 
serve.  ”  Doubtless,  the  mind  of  Moses  adverted  to 
the  place,  that  wilderness,  whither  God  had  led 
them,  and  where  they  would  certainly  be  lost,  if 
God  left  them.  Note,"  God’s  special  presence  with 
us  here  in  this  wilderness,  by  his  Spirit  and  grace, 
to  direct,  defend,  and  comfort  us,  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  his  special  love  to  us,  and  will  redound 
to  his  glory  as  well  as  our  benefit. 

2.  Observe  how  he  speeds.  He  obtained  an  as¬ 
surance  of  God’s  favour  (1.)  To  himself;  (y.  14.) 
“I  will  give  thee  rest,  I  will  take  care  to  make 
thee  easv  in  this  matter;  however  it  be,  thou  shalt 
have  satisfaction.  ”  Moses  never  entered  Canaan, 
and  yet  God  did  for  him  according  to  the  promise 
which,  long  afterward,  he  gave  Daniel;  Go  thou  thy 
way  till  the  end  be,  for  thou  shalt  rest,  Dan.  12. 
13.  (2.)  To  the  people,  for  his  sake.  Moses  was 

not  content  with  that  answer  which  bespoke  favour 
to  himself  only,  he  must  gain  a  promise,  an  express 
premise,  for  the  people  too,  or  he  is  not  at  rest; 
gracious  generous  souls  think  it  not  enough  to  get 
to  heaven  themselves,  but  would  have  all  their 
friends  go  thither  too.  And  in  this  also  Moses  pre¬ 
vailed;  ( v .  17.)  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou 
hast  spoken.  Moses  is  not  checked  as  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  beggar,  whom  no  saying  would  serve,  but 
he  is  encouraged:  God  grants  as  long  as  he  asks; 
gives  liberally,  and  does  not  upbraid  him.  See  the 
power  of  prayer,  and  be  quickened  hereby  to  ask, 
and  seek,  and  knock,  and  to  continue  instant  in 
prayer;  to  pray  always,  and  not  to  faint.  See 
the  riches  of  God’s  goodness:  when  he  has  done 
much,  yet  he  is  willing  to  do  more;  I  will  do  this 
I  also — above  what  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think.  See, 
in  type,  the  prevalency  of  Christ’s  intercession, 
which  he  ever  lives  to  make  for  all  those  that  come 
to  God  by  him,  and  the  ground  of  that  prevalency; 
it  is  purely  his  own  merit,  not  anything  in  those  for 
whom  he  intercedes;  it  is  because  thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sight.  And  now  the  matter  is  settled, 
God  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  them,  his  presence 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  returns  to  them,  and  shall 
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continue  with  them;  all  is  well  again,  and  hence¬ 
forth  we  hear  no  more  of  the  golden  calf.  Lord, 
who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  pardoning  iniquity ? 

II.  Having  gained  this  point,  he  next  begs  a  sight 
of  God’s  glory,  and  is  heard  in  that  matter  also. 
Observe, 

1.  The  humble  request  Moses  makes;  (y.  18.)  I 
beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.  Moses  had  lately 
been  in  the  mount  with  God,  had  continued  there  a 
great  while,  and  had  enjoyed  as  intimate  commun¬ 
ion  with  God  as  ever  any  man  had  on  this  side  hea¬ 
ven;  and  yet  he  is  still  desiring  a  further  acquaint¬ 
ance.  All  that  are  effectually  called"  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  fellowship  with  him,  though  they 
desire  nothing  more  than  God,  yet  they  are  still 
coveting  more  and  more  o/him,  till  they  come  to 
see  as  they  are  seen.  Moses  had  wonderfully  pre¬ 
vailed  with  God  for  one  favour  after  another,  and 
the  success  of  his  prayers  imboldened  him  to  go  on 
still  to  seek  God;  the  more  he  had,  the  more  he 
asked;  when  we  are  in  a  good  frame  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  we  should  endeavour  to  preserve  and  im¬ 
prove  it,  and  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Show  me 
thy  glory.  Make  me  to  see  it;  so  the  wordis:  “Make 
some  way  or  other  visible,  and  enable  me  to  bear 
me  sight  of  it.”  Not  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  to 
think  God’s  essence  could  be  seen  with  bodily  eyes; 
but,  having  hitherto  only  heard  a  voice  out  of  a  pil¬ 
lar  or  cloud  of  fire,  he  desired  to  see  some  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  divine  glory,  such  as  God  saw  fit  to 
gratify  him  with.  It  was  not  fit  that  the  people 
should  see  any  similitude  when  the  Lord  spake  un¬ 
to  them,  lest  they  should  corrupt  themselves;  but  he 
hoped  that  there  was  not  that  danger  in  his  seeing 
some  similitude.  Something  it  was  more  than  he 
had  yet  seen,  that  Moses  desired:  if  it  was  purely 
for  the  assisting  of  his  faith  and  devotion,  the 
desire  was  commendable ;  but  perhaps  there 
was  in  it  a  mixture  of  human  infirmity.  God 
will  have  us  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  in  this 
world:  and  faith  comes  by  hearing.  Some  think 
that  Moses  desired  a  sight  of  God’s  glory  as  a  token 
of  his  reconciliation,  and  an  earnest  of  that  pre¬ 
sence  he  had  promised  them;  but  he  knew  not  what 
he  asked. 

2.  The  gracious  repiy  God  made  to  this  request. 
(1. )  He  denied  thar  which  was  not  fit  to  be  grant¬ 
ed,  and  which  Moses  could  not  bear;  ( v .  20. )  Thou 
const  not  see  my  face.  A  full  discovery  of  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  God  would  quite  overpower  the  faculties  of 
any  mortal  man  in  this  present  state,  and  overwhelm 
him,  even  Moses  himself.  Man  is  mean  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  it,  weak  and  could  not  bear  it,  guilty  and 
could  iiot  but  dread  it.  It  is  in  compassion  to  our 
infirmity,  that  God  ho/deth  back  the  face  of  his 
throne,  and  spreadeth  a  cloud  upon  it,  Job  26.  9. 
God  has  said,  here,  that  is,  in  this  world,  his  face 
shall  not  be  seen;  (v.  23.)  that  is  an  honour  reserved 
for  the  future  state,  to  be  the  eternal  bliss  of  holy 
souls:  should  men  in  this  state  know  what  it  is,  they 
would  not  be  content  to  live  short  of  it.  There  is 
a  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God,  which  must 
be  waited  for  in  another  world,  when  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is,  1  John  3.  2.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
adore  the  height  of  what  we  do  know  of  God,  and 
the  depth  of  what  we  do  not.  Long  before  this,  Ja¬ 
cob  had  spoken  of  it  with  wonder,  that  he  had  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  yet  his  life  was  preserved, 
Gen.  32.  30.  Sinful  man  dreads  the  sight  of  God 
his  judge;  but  holy  souls,  being  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  changed  into  the  same  image,  hehold  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  2.  Cor.  3.  18. 

(2.)  He  granteth  that  which  would  be  abundantly 
satisfying. 

[1.1  He  should  hear  what  would  please  him;  (v, 
10.)  f  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee; 
he  had  given  him  wonderful  instances  of  his  good- 
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ness  in  being  reconciled  to  Israel;  but  that  was  only 
goodness  m  the  stream,  he  would  show  him  good 
ness  in  the  spring;  all  his  goodness.  This  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  request;  “  Show  me  thy  glo¬ 
ry,”  says  Moses;  “I  will  show  thee  my  goodness,” 
says  God.  Note,  God’s  goodness  is  his  glory;  and 
he  will  have  us  to  know  him  by  the  glory  of  his 
mercy,  more  than  by  the  glory  of  his  majesty;  for 
we  must  fear  even  the  Lord  and  his  goodtiess,  Hos. 
3.  5.  That  especially  which  is  the  glory  of  God’s 
goodness,  is,  the  sovereignty  of  it,  that  he  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  he  will  be  gracious;  that,  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  Proprietor,  he  makes  what  difference  he 
pleases,  in  bestowing  his  gifts,  and  is.  not  Debtor 
to  any,  nor  accountable  to  any;  (May1  he  not  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own? J  also,  that  all  his  reasons 
of  mercy  are  fetched  from  within  himself,  not  from 
any  merit  in  his  creatures:  as  he  has  mercy  o?i  whom 
he  will,  so  because  he  will.  Even  so.  Father,  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  It  is  never  said, 
1  will  be  angry  at  whom  I  will  be  angry,  for  his 
wrath  is  always  just  and  holy;  but  I  will  show  mer¬ 
cy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy,  for  his  grace  is  al¬ 
ways  free.  He  never  damns  by  prerogative,  but  by 
prerogative  he  saves.  The  apostle  quotes  this, 
(Rom.  9.  15.)  in  answer  to  those  who  charged  God 
with  unrighteousness  in  giving  that  grace  freely  to 
some,  which  he  withholds  justly  from  others. 

[2.  ]  He  should  see  what  he  could  bear,  and  what 
would  suffice  him.  The  matter  is  concerted  so  as 
that  Moses  might  be  safe,  and  yet  satisfied.  First, 
Safe  in  a  clift  of  the  rock;  ( v .  21,22.)  in  that  he 
was  to  be  sheltered  from  the  dazzling  light  and  de¬ 
vouring  fire  of  God’s  glory.  This  was  the  rock  in 
Horeb,  out  of  which  water  was  brought,  of  which 
it  is  said.  That  rock  was  Christ,  1  Cor.  10.  4.  It  is 
in  the  cliffs  of  this  rock  that  we  are  secured  from 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  otherwise  would  consume 
us;  God  himself  will  protect  those  that  are  thus  hid. 
And  it  is  only  through  Christ  that  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.  None  can  see 
that  to  their  comfort,  but  those  who  stand  upon  this 
rock,  and  take  shelter  in  it.  Secondly,  He  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  a  sight  of  his  back-parts,  v.  23.  He 
should  see  more  of  God  than  any  ever  saw  on  earth, 
but  not  so  much  as  they  see  who  are  in  heaven. 
The  face,  in  man,  is  the  seat  of  majesty,  and  men 
are  known  by  their  faces,  in  them  we  take  a  full 
view  of  men;  that  sight  of  God  Moses  might  not 
have,  but  such  a  sight  as  we  have  of  a  man  who  is 
gone  past  us,  so  that  we  only  see  his  back,  and  have 
(as  we  say)  a  blush  of  him.  We  cannot  be  said  to 
look  at  God,  but  rather  to  look  after  him.  Gen. 
16.  13.)  for  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  when 
we  see  what  God  has  done  in  his  works,  observe  the 
goings  of  our  God,  our  King,  we  see  (as  it  were) 
his  back-parts.  The  best  thus  know  but  in  part, 
and  we  cannot  order  our  speech  concerning  God,  by 
reason  of  darkness,  any  more  than  we  can  describe 
a  man  whose  face  we  never  saw.  Now  Moses  was 
allowed  to  see  only  the  back-parts;  but,  long  after¬ 
ward,  when  he  was  a  witness  to  Christ’s  transfigu¬ 
ration,  he  saw  his  face  shine  as  the  sun.  If  we 
faithfully  improve  the  discoveries  God  gives  us  of 
himself  while  we  are  here,  a  brighter  and  more 
glorious  scene  -will  shortly  be  opened  to  us;  for  to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  give?i. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

God,  having,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  intimated  to  Moses 
his  reconciliation  to  Israel,  here  gives  proof  of  it,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  settle  his  covenant  and  communion  with  them. 
Four  instances  of  the  return  of  his  favour  we  have  in 
this  chapter.  I.  The  orders  he  gives  to  Moses  to  come 
up  to  the  mount,  the  nest  morning-,  and  bring  two  tables 
of  stone  with  him,  v.  I  .  .  4.  II.  His  meeting  him  there, 
and  the  proclamation  of  his  name,  v.  5. .  9.  III.  The  in¬ 
structions  he  gave  him  there,  and  his  converse  with  him 
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for  forty  days  together,  without  intermission,  v.  10.  .28. 
IV.  The  honour  he  put  upon  him  when  he  sent  him  down 
with  his  face  shining,  v.  29 . .  35.  In  all  which,  Clod  dealt 
with  Moses  as  a  public  person,  and  mediator  between 
him  and  Israel,  and  a  type  of  the  great  Mediator. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first ;  and  I  will  write  upon  these 
tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  ta¬ 
bles,  which  thou  brakest.  2.  And  be  ready 
in  the  morning,  and  come  up  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  unto  mount  Sinai,  and  present  thyself 
there  to  me  in  the  top  of  the  mount.  3. 
And  no  man  shall  come  up  with  thee,  nei¬ 
ther  let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  all  the 
mount ;  neither  let  the  flocks  nor  herds  feed 
before  that  mount.  4.  And  he  hewed  two 
tables  of  stone,  like  unto  the  first :  and  Mo¬ 
ses  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went 
up  unto  mount  Sinai,  as  the  Lord  had  com¬ 
manded  him,  and  took  in  his  hand  the  two 
tables  of  stone. 

The  treaty  that  was  on  foot  between  God  and  Is¬ 
rael,  being  broken  off  abruptly  by  their  worshipping 
the  golden  calf,  when  peace  was  made,  all  must  be 
begun  anew,  not  where  they  left  off,  but  from  the 
beginning.  Thus  backsliders  must  repent,  and  do 
their  first  works,  Rev.  2.  5. 

1.  Moses  must  prepare  for  the  renewing  of  the 
tables,  v.  1.  Before,  God  himself  provided  the  ta¬ 
bles,  and  wrote  on  them;  now,  Moses  must  hew  him 
out  the  tables,  and  God  would  only  write  upon 
them.  Thus,  in  the  first  writing  of  the  law  upon 
the  heart  of  man  in  innocency,  both  the  tables  and 
the  writing  were  the  work  of  God;  but  when  those 
were  broken  and  defaced  by  sin,  and  the  divine  law 
was  to  be  preserved  in  the  scriptures,  God  therein 
made  use  of  the  ministry  of  man,  and  Moses  first. 
But  the  prophets  and  apostles  did  only  hew  the 
tables,  as  it  were;  the  writing  was  God’s  still;  (or  all 
scri/iture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Observe, 
When  God  was  reconciled  to  them,  he  ordered  the 
tables  to  be  renewed,  and  wrote  his  law  in  them ; 
which  plainly  intimates  to  us,  (1.)  That  even  un¬ 
der  the  gospel  of  peace  and  reconciliation  by  Christ, 
(of  which  the  intercession  of  Moses  was  typical,) 
the  moral  law  should  continue  to  bind  believers. 
Though  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  yet  not  from  the  command  of  it,  but.  still 
we  are  under  the  law  to  Christ;  when  our  Saviour, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  expounded  the  moral 
law,  and  vindicated  it  from  the  corrupt  glosses  with 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  broken  it, 
(Matth.  5.  19.)  he  did,  in  effect,  renew  the  tables, 
and  make  them  like  the  first,  that  is,  reduce  the 
law  to  its  primitive  sense  and  intention.  (2.)  That 
the  best  evidence  of  the  pardon  of  sin  and  peace 
with  God,  is,  the  writing  of  the  law  in  the  heart.  The 
first  token  God  gave  of  his  reconciliation  to  Israel, 
was,  the  renewing  of  the  tables  of  the  law;  thus  the 
first  article  of  the  new  covenant  is,  I  will  write  my 
law  in  their  heart;  (Heb.  8.  10.)  and  it  follows,  (x1. 
12.)  for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness. 
3. )  That  if  we  would  have  God  to  write  the  law  in 
our  nearts,  wq  must  prepare  our  hearts  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  it.  The  heart  of  stone  must  be  hewn 
by  conviction  and  humiliation  for  sin,  (IIos.  6.  5.) 
the  superfluity  of  naughtiness  must  be  taken  off, 
(James,  i.  21.)  the  heart  made  smooth,  and  labour¬ 
ed  with,  that  the  word  may  have  a  place  in  it. 
Moses  did,  accordingly,  hew  out  the  tables  of  stone, 
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or  slate,  for  they  were  so  slight  and  thin,  that  Mo¬ 
ses  carried  them  both  in  his  hand;  and,  for  their  di¬ 
mensions,  they  must  have  been  somewhat  less,  and 
perhaps  not  much,  than  the  ark  in  which  they 
were  deposited,  which  was  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad.  It  should'  seem 
there  was  nothing  particularly  curious  in  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  them,  for  there  was  no  great  time  takei 
Moses  had  them  ready  presently,  to  take  up  with 
him,  next  morning.  They  were  to  receive  their 
beauty,  not  from  the  art  of  man,  but  from  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  God. 

2.  Moses  must  attend  again  on  the  top  of  mount 
Sinai,  and  present  himself  to  God  there,  v.  2. 
Though  the  absence  of  Moses,  and  his  continuing 
so  long  on  the  mount,  had  lately  occasioned  their 
making  the  golden  calf;  yet  God  did  not  there¬ 
fore  alter  his  measures,  but  he  shall  come  up  and 
tarry  as  long  as  he  had  done,  to  try  whether 
they  had  learned  to  wait.  To  strike  an  awe  upon 
the  people,  they  are  bid  to  keep  their  distance, 
none  must  come  up  with  him,  x\  3.  They  had  said, 
(ch.  32.  1.)  We  know  not  what  is  become  of  him, 
and  God  did  not  let  them  know.  Moses,  accor¬ 
dingly,  rose  up  early,  (v.  4. )  to  go  to  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed;  to  show  how  forward  he  was  to  present 
himself  before  God,  and  loth  to  lose  time-  It  is 
good  to  be  early  at  our  devotions.  The  morning  is, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  friend  to  the  Graces  as  it  is  to 
the  Muses. 

5.  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud, 
and  stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  6.  And  the  Lord 
passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The 
Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra¬ 
cious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good¬ 
ness  and  truth,  7.  Keeping  mercy  for  thou¬ 
sands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children’s 
children,  unto  the  third,  and  to  the  fourth  gene¬ 
ration.  8.  And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bow¬ 
ed  his  head  toward  the  earth,  and  worship¬ 
ped.  9.  And  he  said,  If  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,1 
pray  thee,  go  among  us  ;  for  it  is  a  stiff-neck¬ 
ed  people;  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our 
sin,  and  take  us  for  thine  inheritance. 

No  sooner  was  Moses  got  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
than  God  gave  him  the  meeting;  (x>.  5.)  The  Lord 
descended,  by  some  sensible  token  ol  his  presence, 
and  manifestation  of  his  glory.  His  descending  be¬ 
speaks  his  condescension,  he  humbles  himself  to 
take  cognizance  of  those  that  humble  themselves  to 
walk  with  him,  Ps.  113.  6.  J.ord,  what  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  thus  visited?  He  descended  in  the 
cloud,  probably,  that  pillar  of  cloud  which  had 
hitherto  gone  before  Israel,  and  had,  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  met  Moses  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  cloud  was  to  strike  an  awe  upon  Moses,  that 
the  familiarity  he  was  admitted  to  might  not  breed 
contempt.  The  disciples  feared,  when  they  entered 
into  the  cloud.  His  making  a  cloud  his  pavilion,  in¬ 
timated,  that  though  he  made  known  much  or  him¬ 
self,  yet  there  was  much  more  concealed. 

Now  observe,  „  .  , 

I.  How  God  proclaimed  his  name;  [y.  6,  7.)  he 
did’  it  in  transitu— as  he  passed  by  him.  Fixed 
views  of  God  are  reserved  for  the  future  state;  the 
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best  we  have  in  this  world  are  transient.  God  now 
was  performing  what  he  had  promised  Moses  the 
day  before,  that  his  glory  should  pass  by,  ch.  33.  22. 
He  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord ,  by  which  he 
would  make  himself  known.  He  had  made  him¬ 
self  known  to  Moses  in  the  glory  of  his  self-exist¬ 
ence  and  self-sufficiency,  when  he  proclaimed  that 
name,  I  am  that  I  am;  now  he  makes  himself 
known  in  the  gloiy  of  his  grace  and  goodness  and 
all-sufficiency.  Now  that  God  is  about  to  publish 
a  second  edition  of  the  law,  he  prefaces  it  with  this 
proclamation;  for  it  is  God’s  grace  and  goodness 
that  gives  the  law,  especially  the  remedial  law. 
The  pardon  of  Israel’s  sin,  in  worshipping  the  calf, 
was  now  to  pass  the  seals;  and  God,  by  his  declara¬ 
tion,  would  let  them  know  that  he  pardoned,  ex 
mero  mota — merely  out  of  his  own  good  fdeasure, 
not  for  their  merit’s  sake,  but  from  his  own  inclina¬ 
tion  to  forgive.  The  proclaiming  of  it  denotes  the 
universal  extent  of  God’s  mercy;  he  is  not  only 
good  to  Israel,  but  good  to  all;  let  all  take  notice  of 
it.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear,  and  know, 
and  believe. 

1.  That  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  a 
great  God.  He  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  who  has  his 
being  of  himself,  and  is  the  Fountain  of  all  being, 
Jehovah-el,  the  Lord,  the  strong  God,  a  God  of 
almighty  power  himself,  and  the  Original  of  all 
power.  This  is  prefixed  before  the  display  of  his 
mercy,  to  tear1’  us  to  think  and  to  speak,  even  of 
God’s  grace  and  goodness,  with  great  seriousness 
and  a  holy  awe,  and  to  encourage  us  to  depend  upon 
these  mercies;  they  are  not  the  mercies  of  a  man, 
that  is  frail  and  feeble,  false  and  fickle,  but  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God;  therefore  sure 
mercies,  and  sovereign  mercies,  mercies  that  may 
be  trusted,  but  not  tempted. 

2.  That  he  is  a  good  God.  His  greatness  and 

goodness  illustrate  and  set  off  each  other.  That  the 
terror  of  his  greatness  may  not  make  us  afraid,  we 
are  told  how  good  he  is;  and  that  we  may  not  pre¬ 
sume  upon  his  goodness,  we  arc  told  how  great  lie 
is.  Many  words  are  here  heaped  up,  to  acquaint  us 
with,  and  convince  us  of,  God’s  goodness,  and  to 
show  how  much  his  goodness  is  both  his  glorv  and 
his  delight,  vet  without  any  tautology.  (1.)  He  is 
merciful.  This  bespeaks  his  pity  and  tender  com¬ 
passion,  like  that  of  a  father  to  his  children.  This 
is  put  first,  because  it  is  the  first  wheel  in  all  the  in¬ 
stances  of  God’s  good-will  to  fallen  man,  whose 
misery  makes  him  an  object  of  pity,  Judg.  10.  16. 
Isa.  63.  9.  Let  us  not  then  have  either  hard 
thoughts  of  God,  or  hard  hearts  towards  our  breth¬ 
ren.  (2.)  He  is  gracious.  This  bespeaks  both 
freeness  and  kindness;  it  intimates  not  only  that  he 
has  a  compassion  to  his  creatures,  but  a  complacen¬ 
cy  in  them,  and  in  doing  good  to  them;  and  this,  of 
his  own  good-will,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing 
in  them.  His  mercy  is  grace,  free  grace;  this 
teaches  us  to  be  not  only  pitiful,  but  courteous,  1 1’et. 

3.  8.  (3.)  He  is  long-suffering.  This  is  a  branch 

of  God’s  goodness  which  sinners’  badness  gives  oc¬ 
casion  for;  Israel  had  done  so;  they  had  tried  his 
patience,  and  experienced  it.  He  is  long-suffering, 
that  is,  he  is  slow  to  anger,  and  delays  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  justice;  he  waits  to  be  gracious,  and 
lengthens  out  the  offers  of  his  mercy.  (4.)  He  is 
abunddht  in  goodness  and  truth.  This  bespeaks 
plentiful  goodness;  it  abounds  above  our  deserts, 
above  our  conception  and  expression.  The  springs 
of  mercy  are  always  full,  the  streams  of  mercy  al¬ 
ways  flowing;  there  is  mercy  enough  in  God, 
enough  for  all,  enough  for  each,  enough  for  ever. 
It  bespeaks  promised  goodness,  goodness  and  truth 
put  together,  goodness  engaged  by  promise,  and  his 
faithfulness  pawned  for  the  security  of  it.  He  not 
only  does  good,  but  by  his  promise  he  raises  our  ex¬ 


pectation  of  it,  and  even  obliges  himself  to  show 
mercy.  (5.)  He  keepeth  mercy  for  thousands. 
This  denotes,  [1.]  Mercy  extended  to  thousands  of 
persons;  when  he  gives  to  some,  still  he  keeps  for 
others,  and  is  never  exhausted;  he  has  mercy 
enough  for  all  the  thousands  of  Israel,  when  they 
shall  multiply  as  the  sand.  [2.]  Mercy  entailed 
upon  thousands  of  generations, even  those  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come;  nay,  the  line  of  it  is 
drawn  parallel  with  that  of  eternity  itself.  (6. )  He 
forgiveth  iniquity,  tra?isgression,  and  sin.  Pardon¬ 
ing  mercy  is  specified,  because,  in  that,  di\  ine 
grace  is  most  magnified,  and  because  that  is  it  which 
opens  the  door  to  all  other  gifts  of  his  divine  grace, 
and  because  of  this  he  had  lately  given  a  very  preg¬ 
nant  proof.  He  forgives  offences  of  all  sorts,  ini¬ 
quity,  transgression  and  sin;  multiplies  his  pardons, 
and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption. 

3.  That  he  is  a  just  and  holy  God.  For,  (1.) 
He  will  by  no  meajts  clear  the  guilty.  Some  read  it 
so  as  to  express  a  mitigation  of  wrath  even  when  he 
does  punish;  JVhen  hr  empties,  he  will  not  make 
quite  desolate,  that  is,  “  He  does  not  proceed  to  the 
greatest  extremity,  till  there  be  no  remedy.”  As 
we  read  it,  we  must  expound  it,  that  he  will  by  no 
means  connive  at  the  guilty,  as  if  he  took  no  notice 
of  their  sin.  Or,  he  will  not  clear  the  impenitently 
guilty,  that  go  on  still  in  their  trespasses:  he  will  not 
clear  the  guilty,  without  some  satisfaction  to  his  jus¬ 
tice,  and  necessary  vindications  of  the  honour  of  his 
government.  (2.)  He  visiteth  the  iniquity  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  upon  the  children.  He  may  justly  do  it,  for 
all  souls  are  his,  and  there  is  a  malignity  in  sin, 
that  taints  the  blood.  He  sometimes  will  do  it,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  punishment  of  idolaters.  Thus  he 
shows  his  hatred  to  sin,  and  displeasure  against  it ;  vet 
he  keepeth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  but  visits  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  only,  while  he  keepeth 
mercy  for  thousatids.  Well,  this  is  God’s  name  for 
ever,  and  this  is  his  memorial  unto  all  generations. 

11.  How  Moses  received  this  declaration  which 
God  made  of  himself,  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy. 
It  should  seem  as  if  Moses  accepted  this  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  his  request,  that  God  would  show 
him  his  glory;  for  we  read  not  that  he  went  into  the 
clift  of  the  rock,  whence  to  gain  a  sight  of  God’s 
back-parts;  perhaps  this  satisfied  him,  and  he  desir¬ 
ed  no  more;  as  we  read  not  that  Thomas  did  thrust 
his  hand  into  Christ’s  side,  though  Christ  invited  him 
to  do  it.  God  having  thus  proclaimed  his  name, 
Moses  says,  “  It  is  enough,  I  expect  no  more  till  I 
come  to  heaven;”  at  least,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  re¬ 
late  what  he  saw.  Now  we  are  here  told, 

1.  What  impression  it  made  upon  him;  (v.  8.) 
Phases  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head.  Thus  he 
expressed,  (1.)  His  humble  reverence  and  adora¬ 
tion  of  God’s  glory,  giving  him  the  honour  due  to 
that  name  he  had  thus  proclaimed.  Even  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  must  be  looked  upon  by  us  with  a  pro¬ 
found  veneration  and  holy  awe.  (2.)  His  joy  in  this 
discov  ery  which  God  had  made  of  himself,  and  h  s 
thankfulness  for  it.  We  have  reason  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  God’s  goodness  to  us,  not  only  in  the 
real  instances  of  it,  but  in  the  declarations  he  has 
made  of  it  by  his  word;  not  only  that  he  is,  and  will 
be,  gracious  to  us,  but  that  he  is  pleased  to  let  us 
know  it.  (3.)  His  holy  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  made  known  in  this  declaration,  subscribing 
to  his  justice  as  well  as  his  mercy,  and  putting  him¬ 
self  and  his  people  Israel  under  the  government 
and  conduct  of  such  a  God  as  Jehovah  had  now  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  to  be.  Let  this  God  be  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever. 

2.  What  improvement  he  made  of  it.  He  imme¬ 
diately  grounded  a  prayer  upon  it;  (v.  9.)  and  a 
most  earnest  affectionate  prayer  it  is,  (1.)  For  the 
presence  of  God  with  his  people  Israel  in  the  wil- 
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demess,  “  I  pray  thee,  go  among  us,  for  thy  pre¬ 
sence  is  all  in  all  to  our  safety  and  success.”  (2.) 
For  pardon  of  sin;  “0 pardon  our  iniquity  and  our 
sin,  else  we  cannot  expect  thee  to  go  among  us.” 
And,  (3.)  For  the  privileges  of  a  peculiar  people: 
“Take  lis  for  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  wilt 
have  a  particular  eye  to,  and  concern  for,  and  de¬ 
light  in.”  These  things  God  had  already  promised, 
and  given  Moses  assurances  of,  and  yet  he  prays  for 
them,  not  as  doubting  the  sincerity  of  God’s  grants, 
but  as  one  solicitous  for  the  ratification  of  them. 
God’s  promises  are  intended,  not  to  supersede,  but 
to  direct  and  encourage,  prayer.  Those  who  have 
some  good  hopes,  through  grace,  that  their  sins  are 
pai-doned,  must  yet  continue  to  pray  for  pardon,  for 
the  renewing  of  their  pardon,  and  the  clearing  of  it 
more  and  more  to  their  souls.  The  more  we  see 
of  God’s  goodness,  the  more  ashamed  we  should  be 
of  our  own  sins,  and  the  more  earnest  for  an  inter¬ 
est  in  it.  God  had  said,  in  the  close  of  the  procla¬ 
mation,  that  he  would  visit  the  iniquity  upon  the 
children;  and  Moses  here  deprecates  that;  Lord,  do 
not  only  pardon  it  to  them,  but  to  their  children, 
and  let  our  covenant-relation  to  thee  be  entailed 
upon  our  posterity,  as  an  inheritance.  Thus  Mo¬ 
ses,  like  a  man  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  intercedes 
even  for  the  children  that  should  be  born.  But  it  is 
a  strange  plea  he  urges;  /or  it  is  a  stiff-necked  peo¬ 
ple.  God  had  given  this  as  a  reason  why  he  would 
not  go  along  with  them;  (ch.  33.  3.)  “Yea,”  says 
Moses,  “  they  rather  go  along  with  us;  for  the 
worse  they  are,  the  more  need  they  have  of  thy 
presence  and  grace  to  make  them  better.”  Moses 
sees  them  so  stiff-necked,  that,  for  his  part,  he  has 
neither  patience  nor  power  enough  to  deal  with 
them;  “Therefore,  Lord,  do  thou  go  among  us,  else 
they  will  never  be  kept  in  awe.  Thou  wilt  spare, 
and  bear  with  them,  for  thou  art  God,  and  not 
m<m.”Hos.  11.  9. 

10.  And  He  said,  Behold,  I  make  a  cove¬ 
nant:  before  all  thy  people  1  will  do  mar¬ 
vels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the 
earth,  nor  in  any  nation  :  and  all  the  people 
among  which  thou  art  shall  see  the  work  of 
the  Lord;  for  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  I 
will  do  with  thee.  1 1 .  Observe  thou  that 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  ;  Behold,  I 
drive  out  before  thee  the  Amorite,  and  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Periz- 
zite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite.  12. 
Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a  cov¬ 
enant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in 
the  midst  of  thee :  1 3.  But  ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  break  their  images,  and  cut 
down  their  groves :  1 4.  F or  thou  shalt  wor¬ 
ship  no  other  god :  for  the  Lord,  whose  name 
is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God:  15.  Lest  thou 
make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  they  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods, 
and  do  sacrifice  unto  their  gods,  and  one  call 
thee,  and  thou  eat  of  this  sacrifice  ;  16. 

Ynd  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto  thy 
sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring 
after  their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods.  1 7.  Thou  shalt 
make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

Reconciliation  being  made,  a  covenant  of  friend¬ 


ship  is  here  settled  between  God  and  Israel.  The 
traitors  are  not  only  pardoned,  but  preferred,  and 
made  favourites  again.  W ell  may  the  assurances 
of  this  be  ushered  in  with  a  Behold,  a  word  com¬ 
manding  attention  and  admiration;  Behold,  I  make 
a  covenant.  When  the  covenant  was  broken,  it 
was  Israel  that  brake  it;  now  that  it  comes  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  it  is  God  that  makes  it.  If  there  be  quar¬ 
rels,  we  must  bear  all  the  blame;  if  there  be  peace, 
God  must  have  all  the  glory. 

Here  is, 

1.  God’s  part  of  this  covenant,  what  he  would  do 

for  them,  v.  10,  11.  (1.)  In  general,  Before  all 

thy  people,  I  will  do  miracles.  Note,  Covenant- 
blessings  are  marvellous  things,  (Ps.  98.  1.)  mar¬ 
vels  in  the  kingdom  of  grace;  those  mentioned  here 
were  marvels  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  the  drying 
up  of  Jordan,  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  8cc.  Mar¬ 
vels  indeed,  for  they  were  without  precedent,  such 
as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the  earth;  they  were  the 
joy  of  Israel,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  faith; 
Thy  people  shall  see,  and  own  the  work  of  the  Lord: 
and  they  were  the  terror  of  their  enemies;  It  is  a 

j  terrible  thing  that  I  will  do.  Nay,  even  God’s  own 
J  people  should  see  them  with  astonishment.  (2.)  In 
!  particular,  I  drive  out  before  thee  the  Amorite. 
God,  as  king  of  nations,  plucks  up  some,  to  plant 
others,  as  it  pleases  him;  as  King  of  saints,  he  made 
room  for  the  vine  he  brought  out  of  Egypt,  Ps.  80. 

1  8,  9.  Kingdoms  are  sacrificed  to  Israel’s  interests, 

|  Isa.  43.  3,  4. 

2.  Their  part  of  the  covenant;  Obsei-ve  that  which 
I  command  thee:  we  cannot  expect  the  benefit  of 
the  promises,  unless  we  make  conscience  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts.  The  two  great  precepts  are,  (1.)  Thou  shalt 
worship  no  other  gods,  (v.  14.)  not  give  divine  ho¬ 
nour  to  any  creature,  or  any  name  whatsoever,  the 
creature  of  fancy.  A  good  reason  is  annexed;  it  is 
at  thy  peril,  if  thou  do;  For  the  Lord  whose  name  is 
Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God,  as  tender  in  the  matters 
of  his  worship,  as  the  husband  is  of  the  honour  of  the 
marriage-bed.  Jealousy  is  called  the  rage  of  a  man, 
(Prov.  6.  34.)  but  it  is  God’s  holy  and  just  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Those  cannot  worship  God  aright,  who 
do  not  worship  him  alone.  (2.)  “  Thou  shalt  make 
thee  no  molten  gods;  (v.  17.)  thou  shalt  not  worship 
the  true  God  by  images.  ”  This  was  the  sin  they 

j  had  lately  fallen  into,  which,  therefore,  they  are 
!  particularly  cautioned  against. 

Fences  are  here  erected  about  these  two  precepts 
by  two  others;  [1.]  That  they  might  not  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  worship  other  gods,  they  must  not  join  in  affi¬ 
nity  or  friendship  with  those  that  did;  (r>.  12.) 
“  Take  heed  to  thyself  for  thou  art  upon  thy  good 
behaviour;  it  is  a  sin  that  thou  art  prone  to,  and  that 
will  easily  beset  thee;  and  therefore  be  very  cau¬ 
tious,  and  carefully  abstain  from  all  appearances  of 
it,  and  advances  towards  it;  make  no  covenant  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land.”  If  God,  in  kindness  to 
them,  drove  out  the  Canaamtcs,  they  ought,  in  duty 
to  God,  not  to  harbour  them.  What  could  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  more  reasonable  than  this?  If  God  make 
war  with  the  Canaanites,  let  not  Israel  make  peace 
with  them.  If  God  take  care  that  the  Canaanites 
be  not  their  lords,  let  them  take  care  that  they  be 
not  their  snares.  It  was  for  their  civil  interest  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  land;  so  much  does 
God  consult  our  benefit  in  the  laws  he  gives  us. 
They  must  particularly  take  heed  of  intermarrying 
I  with"  them,  v.  15,  16.  "  If  they  espoused  their  chil- 
!  dren,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  espousing  their 
gods;  such  is  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  the  bad 
are  much  more  likely  to  debauch  the  good,  than  the 
good  to  reform  the  bad.  The  way  of  sin  is  down 
hill:  those  that  are  in  league  with  idolaters  will  come 
by  degrees  to  be  in  love  with  idolatry  ;  and  those  that 
are  prevailed  with  to  eat  of  the  idolatrous  sacrifice 
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will  conic  at  length  to  offer  it.  Obsta  firincijiiUt* 
JVi/i  tin'  mischief  in  lln'  bull-  l  -•]  1  b‘d;  ^*ey  might 
not  lie  tempted  to  make  molten  gods,  they  must  ut¬ 
terly  destroy  those  they  found,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  them,  th v  altars  and  groves,  (v.  13.)  lest,  if  they 
were  left  standing,  they  should  he  brought,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  either  to  use  them,  or  to  take  pattern 
by  them,  or  to  abate  in  their  detestation  and  dread 
of  idolatry.  The  relics  of  idolatry  ought  to  be 
abolished,  ns  affronts  to  the  holy  God,  mid  a  great 
reproach  to  the.  human  nature,  Let  it  never  be 
said,  that  men,  who  pretend  to  reason,  were  ever 
guilty  of  such  absurdities,  as  to  make  gods  ot  their 
own,  and  worship  them. 

10.  Tim  (bast  of  unleavened  bread  shall, 
thou  keep.  Seven  days  thou  shall  oat  un¬ 
ion, voned  bread,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in 
the  lime  of  the  month  Abib:  for  in  the 
month  Abib  thou  earnest  out  from  Kpypt. 
11).  All  that  openelh  (he  matrix  is  mine; 
and  every  (irstliug  among  thy  c/M\\v.,iohrthrr 
ox  or  sheep,  that  is  mile.  20.  Hut  the  first¬ 
ling  of  an  ass  thou  shall  redeem  with  a 
lamb:  and  if  thou  redeem  him  not,  then 
shall  I hnu  break  his  neck.  All  the  first¬ 
born  of  thy  sons  Ihou  shall  redeem:  and 
none  shall  appear  before  met  empty.  2J. 
Six  days  thou  shall,  work;  but  on  the  se¬ 
venth  day  Ihou  shall  rest:  in  enring-time 
and  in  harvest  thou  shall  rest.  22.  And 
thou  shall  observe  I  he  feast  ot  weeks,  ol  t  he 
first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest,  and  the  feast 
of  in-gathering  at  the  year’s  end.  23. 
Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your  men-chil¬ 
dren  appear  before  the  I  man  (loti,  the  («od 
of  Israel.  21.  Eor  I  will  cast  out  the  na¬ 
tions  before  thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders: 
neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when 
thou  shall  go  up  to  appear  Indore  the  I  mini 
thy  (led  thrice  in  the  year.  2.5.  Thou 
shall  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice 
with  leaven;  neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of 
tin1  least  of  the  passover  be  left  unto  the 
morning.  20.  The  last  ('I  the  hrst-lruits  ot 
thy  land  thou  shall  bring  unto  the  house  ol 
the  I  mni)  thy  ( »od.  Thou  shall,  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother’s  milk.  27.  And  the  I  man 
said  unto  Moses,  \N  rite  thou  these  words: 
for  alter  the  tenor  of  these  words  1  have 
made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel. 

Here  is  a  repetition  of  several  appointments  made 
before,  especially  relating  to  their  solemn  feasts: 
When  they  had  made  the  calf,  they  proclaimed  a 
feast  in  honour  of  it;  now,  that  they  might  never 
do  so  again,  they  are  here  charged  with  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  (lie  leasts  which  fled  bad  instituted. 
Note,  Men  need  not  be  drawn  from  their  religion 
by  the  temptation  of  mirth,  for  we  servo  a  Master 
that  has  abundantly  provided  tor  the  joy  of  Ids  ser¬ 
vants:  serious  godliness  is  a  continual  feast,  and  joy 
in  God  always. 

I.  Once  a  week  they  must  rest,  (r,  21.)  even  in 
earing  time  unit  in  harvest,  the  most  busy  times  ot 
the  year.  All  worldly  business  must  give  way  to 
that  holy  rest;  harvest-work  will  prosper  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  religious  observation  ot  the  sabbath-day 


in  harvest-time.  Hereby  we  must  show  that  we 
3 refer  our  communion  with  God,  and  our  duty  to 
dm,  before  cither  the  business  or  the  joy  of  harvest. 

2.  Thrice  a  year  they  must  feast;  (v.  23.)  they 
must  then  appear  before  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of 
Israel .  In  all  our  religious  approaches  to  God,  we 
must  eye  him,  (1.)  As  the  Lord  God,  infinitely 
blessed,  great  and  glorious,  that  wc  may  worship 
him  with  reverence  and  godly  tear.  (2.)  As  the 
God  of  Israel,  a  God  in  covenant  with  us,  that  we 
may  lie  encouraged  to  trust  him,  and  to  serve  him 
cheerfully.  We  always  are  before  God;  but,  in 
holy  duties,  wc  present  ourselves  before  him,  as  ser¬ 
vants  to  receiv  e  commands,  as  petitioners  to  sue  for 
favours,  and  we  have  reason  to  do  both  with  joy. 

But  it  might  be  suggested,  that  when  all  the 
males  from  every  part  of  the  country  were  gone  up 
to  worship  in  the  place  that  God  should  choose,  the 
country  would  be  left  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their 
neighbours;  and  what  would  become  of  the  poor 
women  and  children,  and  sick  and  aged,  that  were 
left  at  home?  “Trust  God  with  them;  (jv.  24.) 
neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  not  only  they 
shall  not  invade  it,  but  they  shall  not  so  much  as 
think  of  invading  it.”  Note’,  [1]  All  hearts  are  in 
God’s  hands,  and  under  his  check;  lie  can  lay  a 
restraint,  not  only  upon  men’s  actions,  but  upon 
their  desires.  Canaan  was  a  desirable  land,  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  were  greedy  enough;  and 
yet  God  says,  “  They  shall  not  desire  it.”  Let  us 
check  all  sinful  desires  in  our  own  hearts  against 
God  and  Lis  glory,  and  then  trust  him  to  check  all 
sinful  desires  in  the  hearts  of  others  against  us  and 
our  interest.  [2.]  The  way  of  duty  is  the  way  of 
safety.  If  we  serve  God,  he  will  preserve  us;  and 
those  that  venture  for  him  shall  never  lose  by  him. 
While  we  are  employed  in  God’s  work,  and  arc  at¬ 
tending  upon  him,  we  are  taken  under  special  pro¬ 
tection ;  as  noblemen  and  members  of  parliament 
are  pri\  ileged  from  arrests. 

The  three  feasts  are  here  mentioned  with  their 
appendages,  ldrst,  The  passover,  and  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  in  remembrance  of  their  delive¬ 
rance  out  of  Egypt ;  and  to  this  is  annexed  the  law 
of  the  redemption  of  the  first-born,  t>.  18  .  .  20. 
This  feast  was  instituted,  ch.  12.  13.  -and  urged 
again,  ch.  23.  15.  Secondly,  The  feast  of  weeks, 
that  is,  that  of  pcntecost,  seven  weeks  after  the 
passover;  and  to  this  is  annexed  the  law  of  the  first- 
fruits.  Thirdly,  The  feast  of  in-gathering  at  the 
year’s  end,  which  was  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  (v. 
22.)  of  these  also  he  had  spoken  before,  ch.  23.  13. 
As  to  those  laws  repeated  here,  (u.  25,  26.)  that 
against  leaven  relates  to  the  passover,  that  of  the 
first-fruits  to  the  feast  of  pentCcost,  and  therefore 
that  against  seething  the  kid  in  his  mother’s  milk, 
in  all  probability,  relates  to  the  feast  of  in-gather¬ 
ing,  at  which  God  would  not  have  them  use  that 
superstitious  ceremony,  which,  probably,  they  had 
seen  the  Egyptians,  or  some  other  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  bless  their  harvests  with. 

With  these  laws  here  repeated,  it  is  probable,  all 
that  was  said  to  him,  when  he  was  before  upon  the 
mount,  was  repeated  likewise,  and  the  model  of  the 
tabernacle  showed  him  again,  lest  the  ruffle  and 
discomposure  which  the  golden  calf  had  put  him 
into  should  have  bereaved  him  of  the  ideas  he  had 
in  his  mind  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  also  in 
token  of  a  complete  reconciliation,  and  to  show  that 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fiass  away,  but 
that  all  should  he  carefully  preserved  by  the  great 
Mediator,  who  came,  not  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil, 
Mntth.  5.  17,  18.  And  in  the  close,  1.  Moses  is  or¬ 
dered  to  write  these  words,  (v.  27.)  that  the  people 
might  he  the  better  acquainted  with  them  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  perusal,  and  that  they  might  be  transmitted 
to  the  generations  to  come;  we  can  ne\  or  he  enougb 
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thankful  to  God  for  the  written  word.  1.  He  is 
told  that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  words, 
God  would  make  a  covenant  with  Moses  and  Israel, 
not  with  Israel  immediately,  but  with  them  in  Mo¬ 
ses  as  mediator;  thus  the  covenant  of  grace  is  made 
with  believers  through  Christ,  who  is  given  for  a 
Covenant  to  the  people,  Isa.  49.  8.  And  as  here 
the  covenant  was  made  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
command,  so  it  is  still;  for  we  are  by  baptism 
brought  into  covenant,  that  v/e  may  be  taught  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  command¬ 
ed  us,  Matth.  28.  19,  20. 

28.  And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord  for¬ 
ty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  he  did  neither  eat 
bread  nor  drink  water.  And  he  wrote  upon 
the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  ; 
commandments.  29.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Moses  came  down  from  mount  Sinai 
with  the  two  tables  of  testimony  in  Moses’  j 
hand,  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  i 
that  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone  while  He  talked  with  him.  30.  And 
when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  ol  his  lace 
shone  :  and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh 
him.  31.  And  Moses  called  unto  them: 
and  Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  ol  the  congre¬ 
gation  returned  unto  him :  and  Moses  talk¬ 
ed  with  them.  32.  And  afterward  all  the 
children  of  Israel  came  nigh  :  and  he  gave 
them  in  commandment  all  that  the  Lord 
had  spoken  with  him  in  mount  Sinai. 
33.  And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with 
them,  he  put  a  vail  on  his  face.  34.  But 
when  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord,  to 
speak  with  Him,  he  took  the  vail  of!'  until 
he  came  out.  And  he  came  out,  and  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  which  he 
was  commanded.  35.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses,  that  the  skin 
of  Moses’  face  shone :  and  Moses  put  the 
vail  upon  his  face  again,  until  he  went  in 
to  speak  with  Him. 

Here  is 

I.  The  continuance  of  Moses  in  the  mount,  where 
he  was  miraculously  sustained,  v.  _  28.  He  was 
there  in  very  intimate  communion  with  God}  with¬ 
out  interruption,  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  and 
did  not  think  it  long;  wlien  we  are  wear}-  of  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  attendance  upon  God,  and 
adoration  of  him,  we  should  think  how  many  days 
and  nights  Moses  spent  with  him,  and  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  day  wtc  hope  to  spend  in  praising  him.  During 
all  this  time,  Moses  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,  j 
Though  he  had,  before,  been  kept  so  long  fasting, 
vet  he  did  not,  this  second  time,  take  up  so  many 
days*  provision  along  with  him,  but  believed  that 
man  Ih’es  not  by  bread  alone,  and  encouraged  him¬ 
self  Avith  the  experience  he  had  of  the  tmth  of  it. 
So  long  he  continued  without  meat  and  drink,  (and, 
probably,  without  sleep  too,)  for,  1.  The  power  of 
God  supported  him,  that  he  did  not  need  it;  he  who 
made  the  body  can  nourish  it  without  ordinary 
means,  which  he  uses,  but  is  not  tied  to;  The  life 
is  move  than  meat .  2.  His  communion  with  God 

entertained  him,  so  that  he  did  not  desire  it.  He 
meat  to  eat,  which  the  world  knew  not  of,  for  it 


was  his  meat  and  drink  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
pray.  The  abundant  satisfaction  his  soul  had  in 
the  wrord  of  God,  and  the  visions  of  the  Almighty, 
made  him  forget  the  body  and  the  pleasures  of  it. 
When  God  would  treat  his  favourite  Moses,  it  was 
not  with  meat  and  drink,  but  with  his  light,  law, 
and  love;  with  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
will;  then  man  did  indeed  eat  angels’  food.  See 
what  rve  should  value  as  the  truest  pleasure;  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  neither  the 
plenty  nor  delicacy  of  that,  but  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  Mcses,  so 
Elijah  and  Christ,  fasted  forty  days  and  forty- 
nights:  the  more  dead  Ave  are  to  the  delights  ot 
sense,  the  better  prepared  yve  are  for  the  pleasures 
of  heaven. 

II.  The  coming  down  of  Moses  from  the  mount, 
greatly  enriched,  and  miraculously  adorned. 

1.  He  came  doyvn  enriched  Avith  the  best  trea¬ 
sure,  for  he  brought  in  Ids  hands  the  tA\  o  tables  of 
thelatv,  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  v.  28,  29. 

It  is  a  great  favour  to  haye  the  laAV  gi\en  us:  this 
favour  was  shoAved  to  Israel,  Ps.  147.  19,  20.  It  is 
a  great  honour  to  be  employed  in  delivering  God’s 
law  to  others;  tit  is  honour  yvas  done  to  Moses. 

2.  He  came  doyvn  adorned  Avith  the  best  beauty; 
for  the  skin  of  his  face  shone,  v.  29.  i  lv.s  time  of 
his  being  in  the  mount,  he  heard  only  what  he  had 
heard  before,  but  he  suay  more  of  the  glory  of  God, 
Avhich  ha\  ing  Avith  open  face  beheld,  he  was  in  some 
measure  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory 
to  glory,  2  Cor.  3.  18.  The  last  time,  he  came 
dow  n  from  the  mount  Avith  the  glory  of  a  magistrate, 
to  froAvn  upon  and  chastise  Israel’s  idolatry ;  noAv, 
with  the  glory  of  an  angel,  Avith  tidings  of  peace  an.  I 
reconciliation.  Then  he  came  with  a  red,  no'y  Avith 
the  spirit  of  meekness.  Now  this  may  be  looked 
upon,  (1.)  As  a  great  honour  done  to  Moses,  that 
the  people  might  never  again  question  his  mission, 
or  think  or  speak  slightly  of  him.  He  carried  his 
credentials  in  his  very  countenance,  which,  some 
think,  retained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  some  remain¬ 
ders  of  this  glory,  which  perhaps  contributed  to  the 
vigour  of  his  old  age;  that  eie  could  net  ay  ax  dim 
which  had  seen  God,  nor  that  face  become  wrin¬ 
kled  which  had  shone  Avith  his  glory  ;  the  Israelites 
could  not  look  him  in  the  face,  but  they  must  there 

i  read  his  commission;  Thus  it  was  done  to  the  man 
whom  the  King  of  kings  did  delight  to  honour;  yet, 
after  this,  they  murmured  against  him;  for  the  most 
sensible  proofs  av ill  not  of  themselves  conquer  an 
j  obstinate  infidelity.  The  shining  of  Moses’s  face 
i  was  a  great  honour  to  him,  yet  that  was  no  glory, 

!  in  comparison  Avith  the  glory  which  excelled;  we 
j  read  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  that  his  face  shone 
as  the  sun,  but  his  whole  body  also,  for  his  raiment 
j  was  white  and  glistering,  Luke  9.  29.  But,  yvhen 
he  came  doyvn  from  the  mount,  he  quite  laid  aside 
that  glory,  it  being  his  yvill  that  avc  should  yv.dk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight.  (2.)  It  yvas  also  a  great  t.iyour 
to  the  people,  and  an  encouragement  to  them,  that 
God  put  this  glorv  upon  him  Avho  ""as  their  inter¬ 
cessor,  thereby  giving  them  assurance  that  he  was 
accepted,  and  they  through  him.  Thus  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Christ,  our  Advocate  yvith  the  I  ather, 
is  the  great  support  of  our  faith.  (8.)  It  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  sight  of  God.  Communion  with  God, 
[1.]  Makes  the  face  to  shine  in  true  honour,  be- 
rious  godliness  puts  a  lustre  upon  a  man  s  counte¬ 
nance,  such  as  commands  esteem  and  affection. 
[2.1  It  should  make  the  face  to  slune  in  universal 
holiness;  when  we  have  been  in  the  mount  with 
God,  we  should  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  in 
humility,  meekness,  and  all  the  instances  of  a  hea¬ 
venly  conversation;  thus  must  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  us,  even  the  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness.  that  all  we  converse  yvith  may  take  know 
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wdgc  of  us,  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus,  Acts 

4.  13. 

Now  concerning  the  shining  of  Moses’s  face,  ob¬ 
serve  here, 

First,  That  Moses  was  not  aware  of  it  himself; 
(v.  29.)  He  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone . 
Thus,  1.  It  is  the  infelicity  of  some,  that  their  faces 
shine  in  true  grace,  and  yet  they  do  not  know  it,  to 
take  the  comfort  of  it.  Their  friends  see  much  of 
God  in  them,  but  they  themselves  are  ready  to  think 
they  have  no  grace.  2.  It  is  the  humility  of  others, 
that  their  faces  shine  in  eminent  gifts  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  yet  they  do  not  know  it,  to  be  puffed  up 
with  it;  whatever  beauty  God  puts  upon  us,  we 
should  still  be  filled  with  such  an  humble  sense  of 
our  own  unworthiness  and  manifold  infirmities,  as 
will  make  us  even  overlook  and  forget  that  which 
makes  our  faces  shine. 

Secondly,  That  Aaron  and  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  it,  and  were  afraid,  v.  30.  The  truth  of  it  was 
attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  who  were  also 
conscious  of  the  terror  of  it.  It  not  only  dazzled 
their  eyes,  but  struck  such  an  awe  upon  them, 
as  obliged  them  to  retire:  probably,  they  doubted 
whether  it  were  a  token  of  God’s  favour,  or  of  his 
displeasure;  and  though  it  seemed  most  likely  to 
lie  a  good  omen,  yet,  being  conscious  of  guilt,  they 
feared  the  worst,  especially  remembering  the  pos¬ 
ture  Moses  found  them  in  when  he  came  last  down 
from  the  mount.  Holiness  will  command  reve¬ 
rence:  but  the  sense  of  sin  makes  men  afraid  of 
their  friends,  and  even  of  that  which  really  is  a  fa¬ 
vour  to  them. 

Thirdly,  That  Moses  put  a  vail  upon  his  face , 
when  he  perceived  that  it  shone,  v,  33,  35.  1.  Thjs 
teaches  us  all  a  lesson  of  modesty  and  humility. 
W e  must  be  content  to  have  our  excellencies  ob¬ 
scured,  and  a  vail  drawn  over  them,  not  coveting  to 
make  a  fair  shoiv  in  the  flesh.  They  that  are  truly 
desirous  to  be  owned  and  accepted  of  God,  will 
likewise  desire  not  to  be  taken  notice  of  or  applaud¬ 
ed  by  men,  Qui  bene  latuit ,  bene  vixit — There  is  a 
laudable  concealment.  2.  It  teaches  ministers  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people,  and  to  preach  to  them  as  they  are  able  to 
bear  it.  Let  all  that  art,  and  all  that  learning,  be 
vailed,  which  tend  to  amusement  rather  than  edi¬ 
fication;  and  let  the  strong  condescend  to  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  weak.  3.  This  vail  signified  the 
darkness  of  that  dispensation ;  the  ceremonial  insti¬ 
tutions  had  in  them  much  of  Christ  and  the  grace  of 
the  gospel,  but  a  vail  was  drawn  over  it,  so  that 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  distinctly  and  stead¬ 
fastly  see  those  good  things  to  come,  which  the  law 
had  the  shadow  of.  It  was  beauty  vailed;  gold  in 
the  mine;  a  pearl  in  the  shell:  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  by  the  gospel,  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light,  the  vail  is  taken  away  from  off  the  Old 
Testament;  yet  still  it  remains' upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light.  Thus 
the  apostle  expounds  this  passage,  2  Cor.  3. 
13.  .  15. 

Fourthly,  That  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord, 
to  speak  with  him  in  the  tabernacle  of  meeting,  he 
put  off  tfie  vail,  v.  34.  Then  there  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  it,  and,  before  God,  every  man  does  and 
must  appear  unvailed;  for  all  things  are  naked  and 
open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  and  it  is  folly  for  us  to  think  of  concealing  or 
disguising  any  thing.  Every  vail  must  be  thrown 
aside,  when  we  come  to  present  ourselves  unto  the 
Lord.  This  signified  also,  as  it  is  explained,  (2  Cor. 
3.  16.)  that  when  a  soul  turns  to  the  Lord,  the  Vail 
shall  be  taken  away,  that  with  open  face  it  may  be¬ 
hold  his  glory.  And  when  we  shall  come  before  the 
Lord  in  heaven,  to  be  there  for  ever  speaking  with 
him,  the  vail  shall  not  only  be  taken  off"  from  the 


divine  glory,  but  from  our  hearts  and  eyes,  that  we 
may  see  as  we ’are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are  known. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

What  should  have  been  said  and  done  upon  Moses’  com¬ 
ing  down  the  first  time  from  the  mount,  if  the  golden  calf 
had  not  broken  the  measures,  and  put  all  into  disorder, 
now  at  last,  when  with  great  difficulty  reconciliation  was 
made,  begins  to  he  said  and  done;  and  that  great  aliaii 
of  the  setting  up  of  God’s  worship,  is  put  into  its  forme: 
channel  again,  arid  goes  on  now  without  interruption. 
I.  Moses  gives  Israel  those  instructions,  received  from 
God,  which  required  immediate  observance.  1.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  sabbath,  v.  1..3.  2.  Concerning  the  con¬ 

tribution  that  was  to  be  made  for  the  erecting  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle.  v.  4  . .  9.  3.  Concerning  the  framing  of  the 

tabernacle  and  the  utensils  of  it,  v.  10  . .  19.  II.  The 
people  bring  in  their  contributions,  v.  20  .  .  29.  III.  The 
head-workmen  are  nominated,  v.  30 . .  35. 

1.  A  ND  Moses  gathered  all  the  congre- 
l\.  gation  of  the  children  of  Israel  toge¬ 
ther,  and  said  unto  them,  These  are  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
that  ye  should  do  them.  2.  Six  days  shall 
work  be  done;  but  on  the  seventh  day 
there  shall  be  to  you  a  holy  day,  a  sabbath 
of  rest  to  the  Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  work 
therein  shall  be  put  to  death.  3.  Ye  shall 
kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations 
upon  the  sabbath-day.  4.  And  Moses 
spake  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  saying,  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  5. 
Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord  :  whosoever  is  of  a  willing  heart, 
let  him  bring  it,  an  offering  of  the  Lord; 
gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  6.  And  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and 
goats’  hair,  7.  And  rams’  skins  dyed  red, 
and  badgers’  skins,  and  shittim-wood,  8. 
And  oil  for  the  light,  and  spices  for  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense,  9.  And 
onyx-stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the 
ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate.  10.  And 
every  wise-hearted  among  you  shall  come, 
and  make  all  that  the  Lord  hath  com¬ 
manded  ;  11.  The  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and 
his  covering,  his  taches,  and  his  boards,  his 
bars,  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets,  12.  The 
ark  and  the  staves  thereof,  with  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  the  vail  of  the  covering,  1 3.  The 
table  and  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  and 
the  show-bread.  14.  The  candlestick  also 
for  the  light,  and  his  furniture,  and  his  lamps, 
with  the  oil  for  the  light,  1 5.  And  the  in¬ 
cense-altar,  and  his  staves,  and  the  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  and  the  sweet  incense,  and  the  hang¬ 
ing  for  the  door  at  the  entering  in  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  16.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
with  his  brazen  grate,  his  staves,  and  all  his 
vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot,  17.  The 
hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars,  and  their 
sockets,  and  the.  hanging  for  the  door  of  the 
court,  13.  The  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  pins  of  the  court,  and  their  cords,  1 9 
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The  clothes  of  service,  to  do  service  in  the 
holy  place,  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to  mi¬ 
nister  in  the  priest’s  office. 

It  was  said  in  general,  (ch.  34.  32.)  Moses  gave 
them  in  commandment  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken 
with  him.  But  the  erecting  and  furnishing  of  the 
tabernacle  being  the  work  to  which  they  were  now 
immediately  to  apply  themselves,  here  is  particular 
mention  of  the  orders  given  concerning  that. 

1.  All  the  congregation  is  summoned  to  attend, 
(v.  1. )  that  is,  the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  the  representatives  of  the  several  tribes, 
who  must  receive  instructions  from  Moses,  as  he 
had  received  them  from  the  Lord,  and  must  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  people.  Thus  St.  John,  being 
commanded  to  write  to  the  seven  churches  what 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  writes  it  to  the  angels,  or 
ministers,  of  the  churches. 

2.  Moses  gave  them  in  charge  all  that  (and  that 
only)  which  God  had  commanded  him;  thus  he  ap¬ 
proved  himself  faithful  both  to  God  and  Israel,  be¬ 
tween  whom  he  was  a  messenger  or  mediator.  If 
he  had  added,  altered,  or  diminished,  he  had  been 
false  to  both.  But  both  sides  having  reposed  a  trust 
in  him,  he  was  true  to  the  trust;  yet  he  was  faithful 
as  a  servant  only,  but  Christ  as  a  Son,  Heb.  3.  5,  6. 

3.  He  begins  with  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  be¬ 
cause  that  was  much  insisted  on  in  the  instructions 
he  had  received;  (v.  2,  3.)  Six  days  shall  work  be 
done,  work  for  the  tabernacle,  the  work  of  the  day 
that  was  now  to  be  done  in  its  day;  and  they  had 
little  else  to  do  here  in  the  wilderness,  where  they 
had  neither  husbandry  nor  merchandise,  neither 
food  to  get,  nor  clothes  to  make;  but  on  the  seventh 
day  you  must  not  strike  a  stroke,  no,  not  at  the 
tabemasle-work ;  the  honour  of  the  sabbath  was 
above  that  of  the  sanctuary,  more  ancient,  and 
more  lasting;  that  must  be  to  you  a  holy  day,  de¬ 
voted  to  God,  and  not  to  be  spent  in  common  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  a  sabbath  of  rest.  It  is  a  sabbath  of 
sabbaths,  so  some  read  it;  more  honourable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  than  any  of  the  other  feasts,  and  should 
survive  them  all.  A  sabbath  of  sabbatism,  so 
others  read  it,  being  typical  of  that  sabbatism  or 
rest,  both  spiritual  and  eternal,  which  remains  for 
the  people  of  God,  Heb.  4.  9.  It  is  a  sabbath  of 
rest,  that  is,  in  which  a  rest  from  all  worldly  labour 
must  be  very  carefully  and  strictly  observed.  It  is 
a  sabbath,  and  a  little  sabbath,  so  some  of  the  Jews 
would  have  it  read;  not  only  observing  the  whole 
day  as  a  sabbath,  but  an  hour  before  the  beginning 
of  it,  and  an  hour  after  the  ending  of  it,  which  they 
throw  in  over  and  above  out  of  their  own  time,  and 
call  a  little  sabbath,  to  show  how  glad  they  are  of 
the  approach  of  the  sabbath,  and  how  loath  to  part 
with  it.  It  is  a  sabbath  of  rest,  but  it  is  rest  to  the 
Lord,  to  whose  honour  it  must  be  devoted.  ^  A 
penalty  is  here  annexed  to  the  breach  of  it,  Jl  ho- 
soever  doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death;  and 
a  particular  prohibition  of  kindling  fires  on  the  sab- 
bath-day  for  any  servile  work,  as  smiths’  work,  or 

plumbers’,  &c.  ,  .  . 

4  He  orders  preparation  to  be  made  lor  the 
setting  up  of  the  tabernacle.  Two  things  were  to 

be  done :  _  , 

(1. )  All  that  were  able  must  contribute;  1  ake  ye 
from  among  you  an  offering,  v.  5.  The  taberna¬ 
cle  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
used  in  his  service;  and  therefore  what  was  brought 
for  the  setting  up  and  furnishing  of  that,  was  an 
offering  to  the  Lord.  Our  Goodness  extends  not  to 
God,  but  what  is  laid  out  for  the  support  of  his 
kingdom  and  interest  among  men,  he  is  pleased  to 
accept  as  an  offering  to  himself;  and  he  requites 


such  acknowledgments  of  our  receiving  our  all 
from  him,  and  such  instances  of  our  dedicating  our 
all  to  him.  The  rule  is,  Whosoever  is  of  a  willing 
heart,  let  him  brmg.  It  was  not  to  be  a  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  them,  but  a  benevolence  or  voluntary 
contribution;  to  intimate  to  us,  [1.)  That  God  has 
not  made  our  yoke  heavy.  He  »  a  Prince  that  does 
not  burthen  his  subjects  with  taxes,  nor  make  them 
to  serve  with  an  offering,  but  draws  with  the  cords 

a  man,  and  leaves  it  to  ourselves  to  judge  what 
is  right;  his  is  a  government  that  there  is  no  cause 
to  complain  of,  for  he  does  not  rule  with  rigour. 
[2.  ]  That  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  is  best 
pleased  with  the  free-will  offerings.  Those  ser¬ 
vices  are  acceptable  to  him,  that  come  from  the 
willing  heart  of  a  willing  people,  Ps.  110.  3. 

(2.)  All  that  are  skilful  must  work;  (y.  10.) 
Every  wise-hearted  among  you  shall  come,  ana 
make.  See  how  God  dispenses  his  gifts  variously ; 
and,  as  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  so  he  must 
minister,  1.  Pet.  4.  10.  Those  that  were  rich  must 
bring  in  materials  to  work  on;  those  that  were 
ingenious  must  serve  the  tabernacle  with  theii 
ingenuity;  as  they  needed  one  another,  so  the  taber¬ 
nacle  needed  them  both,  1  Cor.  12.  7,  21.  The 
work  was  likely  to  go  on,  when  some  helped  with 
their  purses,  others  with  their  hands,  and  both 
with  a  willing  heart.  Moses,  as  he  had  told  them 
what  must  be  given,  (y.  5 •  -9.)  so  he  gives  them  the 
general  heads  of  what  must  be  made,  (y.  11. .  19.) 
that,  seeing  how  much  work  was  before  them,  they 
might  apply  themselves  to  it  the  more  vigorously, 
and  every  hand  might  be  busy;  and  it  gave  them 
such  an  idea  of  the  fabric  designed,  that  they 
could  not  but  long  to  see  it  finished. 

20.  And  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  departed  from  the  presence 
of  Moses.  21.  And  they  came,  every  one 
whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  every  one 
whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they 
brought  the  Lord’s  offering  to  the  work  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for 
all  his  service,  and  for  the  holy  garments. 
22.  And  they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as 
many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought 
bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  tab¬ 
lets,  all  jewels  of  gold :  and  every  man  that 
offered,  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the 
Lord.  23.  And  every  man  with  whom 
was  found  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  linen,  and  goats’  hair ,  and  red 
skins  of  rams,  and  badgers’  skins,  brought 
them.  24.  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord’s 
offering :  and  every  man  with  whom  was 
found  shittim-wood,  for  any  work  of  the 
service,  brought  it.  25.  And  all  the  women 
that  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their 
hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had 
spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of 
scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  26.  And  all  the 
women  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  \\  is- 
dom  spun  goats’  hair.  27.  And  the  mleis 
brought  onyx-stones,  and  stones  to  oe  set, 
for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate:  28. 
And  spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  anil  for  flip 
anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense. 
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29.  Tin'  children  of  Israel  brought  ft  \i  illinp; 
offering  unto  the  1  jOhd,  every  titan  and 
woman,  whose  heart  made  lht'tn  willing  to 
brine;,  for  all  manner  of  work  which  the 
Loan  had  commanded  to  be  made  by  the 
hands  of  Moses. 

Moses  having  made  known  to  tlu-m  the  will  of 
(iod,  they  went  home,  and  immediately  not  in 
practice  what  they  had  heard,  r.  '.'0.  tin  that 
every  congregation  would  thus  depart  front  the 
hearing  of  the  word  of  God,  with  a  full  resolution 
to  be  doers  of  the  same!  Observe  here, 

1.  The  offerings  that  were  brought  for  the  sen  ice 
of  the  tabernacle,  v.  21,  ijfc.  Concerning  which 
many  things  may  he  noted. 

1.  It  is  intimated  that  they  brought  their  offeN 
ings  immediately :  they  departed  to  their  tents  im 
mediately  to  fetch  their  ottering,  and  did  not  desire 
time  to  consider  of  it,  lost  their  coal  should  he 
cooled  by  delay  s.  What  duty  God  convinces  us  of, 
and  calls  us  to,  we  should  sot  .about  speedily.  No! 
season  yy ill  be  more  convenient  than  the  present 
season. 

2.  It  is  said  that  their  spirits  made  them  wi/lint'',  j 
(v.  21.1  inn /  their  hearts ,  v.  ‘29.  What  they  did,  ’ 
they  did  cheerfully,  and  from  a  good  principle. 
They  yvere  yvilling,  and  it  yvas  not  any  external  in 
ducement  that  made  them  so,  hut  their  spirits.  It 
yvas  from  a  principle  of  love  to  ( It'd  and  his  sen  ice; 
a  desire  of  his  presence  with  them  in  his  ordinal! 
ces;  gratitude  for  the  great  things  he  had  done  tor 
them;  faith  in  his  promise  of  what  he  yyould  further 
do;  or,  at  least,  from  the  present  consideration  of 
these  things,  that  they  were  yvilling  to  otter.  \\  hat 
yve  give  and  do  for  God,  is  then  acceptable  yvhen  it 
comes  from  a  good  principle  in  the  heart  and 
spirit. 

When  it;  is  said  that  as  many  as  were  yvilling 
hearted  brought  their  offerings,  (v.  '.''.'.1  it  should 
seem  as  if  there  were  some  who  yvere  not,  who 
loved  their  gold  better  than  their  God,  and  would 
not  part  with  it,  no  not  for  the  ser\  ice  of  the  tuber 
nae.lc;  such  there  are,  who  will  he  called  Israelites, 
and  yet  will  not  he  moved  by  the  equity  of  the 
thing,  God’s  expectations  from  them,  and  the  good 
examples  of  those  about  them,  to  part  yyith  any 
thing  for  the  interests  of  God’s  kingdom:  they  are 
for  the  true  religion,  provided  it  he  cheap,  and  will 
cost  thorn  nothing. 

•t.  The  offerings  were  of  divers  kinds,  according 
as  they  had;  those  that  had  gold  and  precious 
stones,  brought  them,  not  thinking  any  thing  too 
good  and  too  rich  to  part  with  for  the  honour  of 
God.  Those  that  had  not  precious  stones  to  bring, 
brought  goats’  hair,  and  rains’  skins:  it  yve  cannot 
do  as  much  us  others  for  God,  yve  must  not  there 
fore  sit  still  and  do  nothing;  if  the  meaner  offerings, 
which  are  according  to  our  ability .  gain  us  not  such 
a  reputation  among  men,  vet  they  shall  not  tail  ot 
acceptance,  yvith  God,  who  requires  i icrt>rdinif  to 
what  a  man  hath,  ami  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not,  2  Cor.  3.  12.  Two  mites  from  a  pauper  were 
more  pleasing  than  so  many  talents  from  a  Dives. 
God  has  an  eve  to  the  heart  of  the  giver,  more 
'haute  the  value  ot  the  gilt. 

S.  'Many  of  the  things  they  ottered  were  their 
ornaments,  bracelets  and  rings,  and  tablets  or 
lockets;  (v.  '22.)  and  even  the  women  parted  with 
these.  ( 'an  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments':'  1'hus 
far  they  forgot  them,  that  they  preferred  the  beau¬ 
tifying  of  the  sanctuary  before  their  ow  n  adorning, 
l.et  this  teach  us  in  general,  to  part  with  that  for 
God  when  he  calls  for  it,  which  is  very  dear  to  us, 
which  we  value,  and  value  ourselves  by ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  lay  aside  our  ornaments,  and  deny  our- 


solvcsin  them,  when  cither  they  occasion  offence 
to  others,  or  feed  our  own  pride.  It  yve  think, 
those  gospel  rules  concerning  our  clothing  too 
strict,  (1  Tim.  9,  It),  1  1’ct.  3,  I.)  1  tear  vve 

should  scarcely  have  done  as  these  Israelites  did. 
If  they  thought  their  ornaments  well-bestowed 
upon  the  tabernacle,  shall  not  we  think  the  want 
ot  ornaments  well  made  up  by  the  graves  of  the 
Spirit?  1’rov.  1.  9. 

(i.  These  rich  things  that  (hey  offered,  we  may 
suppose,  were  mostly  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians; 
for  the  Israelites  in  Kgy  pt  were  kept  poor,  till  they 
borrowed  at  parting.  Anil  yve  may  3uppo.se  the 
rulers  had  better  things,  (n.  because,  having 
more  influence  among  the  Kgyptians,  they  borrow¬ 
ed  larger  sums.  \\  lio  would  have  thought  that 
evertin'  wealth  of  Kgvpt  should  have  been  so  well 
employed:  hut  thus  Cod  has  often  made  Mr  earth 
to  help  the  seaman,  Key .  l Id.  It  was  by  a  spe 
vial  providence  and  promise  ot  God,  that  the  Is 
raelites  got  all  that  spoil,  and  therefore  it  was 
highly  lit  that  they  should  devote  a  part  of  it  to  the 
service  of  that  God  to  whom  they  owed  it  all.  Let 
ev  ery  man  give  aerordinp-  as  (toil  hath  prospered 
him,  1  Cor.  id.  Kxtraordimiry  successes  should 
he  acknowledged  by  extraordinary  offerings.  Ap 
ply  it  to  human  learning,  arts  and  sciences,  which 
are  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  the  Kgyptians; those 
that  are  enriched  with  these  must  devote  them  to 
the  service  of  God  and  his  tabernacle:  tlu-y  may  he 
vised  as  helps  to  understand  the  scriptures,  as  orna 
incuts  or  hand  maids  to  divinity.  Hut  then  great 
care  must  he  taken  that  Kgvpt’s  gods  mingle  not 
yvith  Kgy  Jit’s  gold.  Moses,  though  learned  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Kgy  ptians,  did  not  therefore 
pretend,  in  the  least  instance,  to  correct  the  pattern 
showed  him  in  the  mount.  The  furnishing  of  the 
tabernacle  with  the  riches  of  Kgvpt,  was  perhaps 
a  good  omen  to  the  Gentiles,  who,  in  the  fulness  ot 
time,  should  be  brought  into  the  gospel  tabernacle, 
and  their  silver  and  (heir  gold  with  them.  (Isa.  GO. 
9.)  and  it  should  he  said,  /•’/•  ss.-J  he  f\ipt:pt  mi/ 
people,  ls  \.  19,  9S. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
offerings  made  for  the  golden  calf  made  them  the 
more  For  win'd 'in  these  offerings.  Those  that  had 
tl\en  parted  with  their  ear  rings,  would  now  testify 
their  repentance  hv  giving  the  rest  of  their  jewels 
to  the  service  of  God:  godly  sorrow  yvorketh  such 
a  revenge,  V  Cor.  7.  11.  And  those  that  had  kept 
themselves  pure  from  that  idolatry,  yet  argued 
yvith  themselves,  “Were  they  so  forward  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  an  idol,  and  shall  we  he  backward  or 
sneaking  in  our  offerings  to  the  I  ,ord  Thus  some 
good  was  brought  even  out  of  that  ev  il. 

11.  The  work  that  was  done  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle:  (e.  '.VO  The  -as  men  did  spa:  with 
their  hands;  some  spun  line  work,  of  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple,  others  course  work,  of  goats’  hair,  and  vet 
(heir’s  also  is  said  to  he  done  in  wisdom,  r.  26.  As 
ii  is  not  only  rich  gifts,  so  i(  is  not  only  line  work, 
that  ( <0(1  accepts.  Notice  is  here  taken  of  the  good 
women’s  work  for  ( led,  as  well  as  of  lie  -alool’s  and 
Mioliah’s.  The  meanest  hand  employed,  the 
meanest  service  performed,  for  the  honour  of  God, 
shall  have  an  honourable  recompense;  Mary’s 
anointing  of  Christ's  head  shall  he  fold  fora  memo¬ 
rial,  (Mattli.  '.'(<.  13. )  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
women  that  laboured  in  the  gospel  tafiernaele, 
fl’hil.  I.  3.)  and  were  helpers  to  i’mil  in  Christ 
Jesus,  Koni.  If'.  3.  It  is  part  ot  the  character  of 
the  v  irtuous  woman,  that  sho  laveth  her  hand  to 
the  spindle,  I’t'ov.  31,  19.  This  employment  was 
here  turned  to  a  pious  use,  as  it  may  he  still  (though 
vv  e  have  no  hangings  to  make  tor  the  tabernacle) 
by  the  imitation  ot  the  charity  ot  llorvas,  who 
made  coats  and  garments  for  poor  widows.  Act*  9, 
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39.  Even  those  that  are  not  m  a  capacity  to  give  i 
in  charity,  may  yet  work  in  charity;  and  thus  the 
poor  may  relieve  the  poor,  and  those  that  have 
nothing  but  their  limbs  and  senses  may  be  very 
charitable  in  the  labour  of  love. 

30.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  See,  the  Lord  hath  called  by  name 
Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  31.  And  he  hath  filled 

him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship ;  32.  And  to  de¬ 

vise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass,  33.  And  in  the  cutting 
of  stones  to  set  them ,  and  in  carving  of 
wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunning 
work.  34.  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart 
that  he  may  teach,  both  he  and  Aholiab  the 
son  of  Ahisamach  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  35. 
Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart, 
to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in  purple, 
in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the 
weaver,  even  of  them  that  do  any  w7ork, 
and  of  those  that  devise  cunning  work. 

Here  is  the  divine  appointment  of  the  master- 
workmen,  that  there  might  be  no  strife  for  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  that  all  who  were  employed  in  the  work 
might  take  direction  from,  and  give  account  to, 
these  general  inspectors;  for  God  is  the  God  of  or¬ 
der,  and  not  of  confusion. 

Observe,  1.  Those  whom  God  called  by  name  to 
this  service,  he  filled  with  the  S/iirit  of  God,  to  qua¬ 
lify  them  for  it,  v.  30,  31.  Skill  in  secular  employ¬ 
ments  is  God’s  gift,  and  comes  from  above,  Jam.  1. 
17.  From  him  the  faculty  is,  and  the  improvement 
of  it  To  his  honour  therefore  all  knowledge  must 
be  devoted,  and  we  must  study  how  to  serve  him 
With  it  The  work  was  extraordinary  which  Bu- 
zaleel  was  designed  for,  and  therefore  he  was  quali¬ 
fied  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  it;  thus,  when 
tire  apostles  were  appointed  to  be  master-builders 
in  setting  up  the  gospel-tabernacle,  they  were  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing.  2.  They  were  appointed,  not  only  to  devise, 
but  to  work,  (v.  32.)  to  work  all  manner  of  work, 
v.  35.  Those  of  eminent  gifts,  that  are  capable  of 
directing  others,  must  not  think  that  that  will  ex¬ 
cuse  them  in  idleness:  many  are  ingenious  enough  in 
cutting  out  work  for  other  people,  and  can  tell  what 
this  man  and  that  man  should  do,  but  the  burthens  j 
they  bind  on'others  they  themselves  will  not  touch  \ 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  These  will  fall  under  the 
character  of  slothful  servants.  3.  They  were  not 
only  to  devise  the  work  themselves,  but  they  were 
to  teach  others,  v.  34.  Not  only  had  Bazaleel 
power  to  command,  but  he  was  to  take  pains  to  iiy 
struct.  Those  that  rule  should  teach;  and  those 
to  whom  God  has  given  knowledge  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  communicate  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not 
coveting  to  monopolize  it. 

CHAP.  XXXVJ. 

In  this  chapter,  I.  The  work  of  the  tabernacle  is  begun, 
v.  1 .  .4.  II.  A  stop  put  to  the  people’s  contributions,  v. 
5.  .7.  III.  A  particular  account  is  given  of  the  making 
of  the  tabernacle  itself:  the  fine  curtains  of  it,  v. 

8  •  .  13.  The  coarse  ones,  v.  14  . .  19.  The  boards,  v. 
20  . .  30.  The  '  irs,  v.  31 . .  34.  The  partition  vail,  v. 
35,  36.  And  the  hanging  for  the  door,  v.  37,  38. 

Vol.  i. — 2  Z 


1 .  PT^IiEN  wrought  Bezaleel  and  Aho- 
JL  liab,  and  every  wise-hearted  man, 
in  whom  the  Lord  put  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing,  to  know  how  to  work  all  manner 
of  work  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
according  to  all  that  the  Lord  had  com¬ 
manded.  2.  And  Moses  called  Bezalee 
and  Aholiab,  and  every  wise-hearted  man 
in  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  put  wisdom, 
even  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up 
to  come  unto  the  work  to  do  it :  3.  And 

they  received  of  Moses  all  the  offering 
which  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought  for 
the  work  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
make  it  withal .  And  they  brought  yet  unto 
him  free-oft'erings  every  morning.  4.  And 
all  the  wise  men,  that  wrought  all  the  work 
of  the  sanctuary,  came  every  man  from  his 
work  which  they  made;  5.  And  they 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  The  people 
bring  much  more  than  enough  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  work  which  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  to  make.  6.  And  Moses  gave 
commandment,  and  they  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  the  camp,  saying, 
Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any 
more  work  for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary. 
So  the  people  were  restrained  from  bring¬ 
ing.  7.  For  the  stuff  they  had  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too 
much. 

We  have  here, 

I.  The  workmen  set  in  without  delay.  Then  the) 
wrought,  v.  1.  When  God  had  qualified  them  for 
the  work,^hert  they  applied  themselves  to  it.  Note, 
The  talents  we  are  intrusted  with  must  not  be  laid 
up,  but  laid  out;  not  hid  in  a  napkin,  but  traded  with. 
What  have  we  all  our  gifts  for,  but  to  do  good  with 
them?  They  began  when  Moses  called  them,  v.  2, 
Even  those  whom  God  has  qualified  for,  and  inclin¬ 
ed  to,  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  yet  must  wait 
for  a  regular  call  to  it,  either  extraordinary,  as  that 
of  preachers  and  apostles,  or  ordinary,  as  that  of 
pastors  and  teachers.  And  observe  who  they  were 
that  Moses  called;  those  it:  whose  heart  God  had  put 
wisdom  for  this  purpose,  beyond  their  natural  capa¬ 
city,  and  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  to  come  to  the 
work  in  good  earnest.  Note,  Those  are  to  be  called 
to  the  building  of  the  gospel-tabernacle  whom  God 
has  by  his  grace  made  in  some  measure  fit  for  the 
work!  and  free  to  engage  in  it.  Ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  (with  resolution)  are  the  two  things  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  call  of  ministers.  Has  Gcd  given  them 
not  only  knowledge,  but  wisdom  ?  (For  they  that 
would  win  souls  must  be  wise,  and  have  their  hearts 
stirred  up  to  come  to  the  work,  and  not  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  only;  to  do  it,  and  not  to  talk  of  it  only.)  Let 
them  come  to  it  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  go 
through  with  it. 

The  materials,  which  the  people  had  contributed, 
were  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  workmen,  v.  3 
They  could  not  create  a  tabernacle,  that  is,  maken 
out  of  nothing,  nor  work,  unless  they  had  something 
to  work  upon;  we  find  that  the  people  brought  the 
materials,  and  that  Moses  put  them  into  their 
hands.  Precious  souls  are  the  materials  of  the  gos- 
el  tabernacle,  they  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house; 
1  Pet.  2.  5.)  to  this  end  they  are  to  offer  them 
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selves  ii  {Vcc- will  offering  to  the  Lord,  for  his  ser¬ 
in.-,  (Uom.  15.  16.)  and  they  are  then  committed 
(nihc  care  of  his  ministers,  as  builders,  to  be  teamed 
and  wrought  upon  for  their  edification  and  increase 
in  holiness,  tilt  they  all  come,  like  the  curtains  ot 
the  tabernacle,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  to  be  a  holy 
ten, hie,  Kph.  2.  21,  22.— 4  12,  13. 

II.  The  contributions  restrained,  the  people 
continued  to  bring  free  offerings  every  morning,  v. 
Note,  Wo  should  always  make  it  our  morning’s 
work  to  bring  our  offering  unto  the  Lord;  even  the 
spiritual  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  a  broken 
heart  surrendered  entirely  to  God.  This  is  that 
which  the  duty  of  every  day  requires.  God’s  com¬ 
passions  are  new  every  morning,  and  so  should  our 
offerings  be,  our  tree  offerings:  God  s  grace  to  us  is 
free,  and  so  must  our  duty  to  him  be.  Probably 
there  wee  some  that  were  backward  at  first  to 
bring  their  offering,  but  their  neighbours’  torward- 
ness  stirred  them  up  and  shamed  them.  1  lie  zeal 
of  some  provoked  many.  There  are  those  who  will 
be  content  to  follow,  who  yet  do  not  care  lor  leading, 
in  a  good  work.  It  is  best  to  be  forward,  but  bcttei 
late  than  never.  Or,  perhaps  some  who  had  offered 
.it  first,  ha\  ing  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  it,  offered 
more;  so  far ‘were  they  from  grudging  what  they 
had  contributed,  that  they  doubled  their  contribu¬ 
tion.  Thus,  iu  charity,  give  a  portion  to  seven,  and 
also  to  eight;  having  given  much,  give  more.  Now 


observ o,  _ 

l.  The  honrstv  of  the  workmen.  When  they  nacl 
rut  out  their  work,  and  tound  how  their  stuti  held 
out,  and  that  the  people  were  still  forward  to  bring 
in  more,  the\  went  in  a  body  to  Moses  to  tell  him 
that  there  needed  no  more  contributions,  v.  4,  5. 
Had  they  sought  their  own  things,  they  had  now  a 
f  fir  opportuuiti  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  gifts:  for  thev  might  have  made  up  their 
w«rk.' ami  converted  the  overplus  to  their  own  use, 
is  perquisites  of  their  place.  But  they  were  men 
of  integrity .  that  scorned  to  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  to 
sponge  upon  the  people,  and  enrich  themselves  with 
that  which  was  offered  to  the  Lord.  1  hose  are  the 
greatest  cheats  that  cheat  the  public.  If  to  murder 
m.un  is  worse  than  to  murder  one,  by  thesame  rule, 
to  defraud  communities,  and  to  rob  the  church  or 
state,  is  a  much  greater  crime  than  to  pick  the 
pocket  of  a  single  person.  But  these  workmen 
were  not  on! v  ready  to  account  for  all  they  received, 
hut  were  not  willing  to  receive  more  than  they  had 
occasion  f  r,  lest  they  should  come  either  into,  the 
temptation,  or  under  the  suspicion,  of  taking  it  to 
themselves.  These  were  men  that  knew  when 
they  had  enough. 

The  liberality  of  the  people;  though  ttyey  saw 
what  an  abundance  was  contributed,  yet  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer,  till  they  were  forbidden  by  a  procla¬ 
mation,  7.  A  rare  instance!  Most  need  a  spur 
to  quicken  their  charity,  tew  need  a  bridle  to  check 
it;  \  et  these  did.  Had  Moses  aimed  to  enrich  him¬ 
self,  he  might  have  suffered  them  still  to  bring  in 
their  offerings;  and,  when  the  work  was  finished, 
might  have  taken  the  remainder  to  himself:  but  he 
also  preferred  the  public  before  his  own  private 
interest,  and  was  therein  a  good  example  to  all  in 
public  trusts.  It  is  said,  (v.  6.)  l'he  people  were  re¬ 
strained  from  bringing;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
restraint  upon  them,  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  more 
for  the  tabernacle;  such  was  the  zeal  of  those  peo¬ 
ple,  yyho  gave  to  their  power,  yea,  and  beyond  their 
power,  praying  the  collectors  with  much  entreaty 
m  ircave  the  gift,  2  Cor.  3.  3,  4,  These  were  the 
fruits  of  a  first  love;  in  these  last  days  charity  is 
grown  too  cold  for  us  to  expect  such  things  from  it. 


8.  Vml  every  wise-hearted  man  among 
them  that  wrought  the  work  of  the  taberna¬ 


cle,  made  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet:  with 
cherubims  of  cunning  work  made  he  them. 

9.  The  length  of  one  curtain  was  twenty 
and  eight  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain  four  cubits :  the  curtains  were  all 
of  one  size.  10.  And  he  coupled  the  five 
curtains  one  unto  another;  and  the  other 
five  curtains  he  coupled  one  unto  another. 

1 1 .  And  he  made  loops  of  blue  on  the  edge 
of  one  curtain,  from  the  selvedge  in  the 
coupling:  likewise  he  made  in  the  utter¬ 
most  side  of  another  curtain,  in  the  coupling 
of  the  second.  12.  Fifty  loops  made  he  in 
one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops  made  he  in  the 
edge  of  the  curtain  which  was  in  the  cou¬ 
pling  of  the  second :  the  loops  held  one  cur¬ 
tain  to  another.  13.  And  he  made  fifty 
taches  of  gold,  and  coupled  the  curtains  one 
unto  another  with  the  taches :  so  it  became 
one  tabernacle. 

The  first  work  they  set  about  was  the  framing  of 
the  house;  that  must  be  done  before  the  furniture  of 
it  was  prepared.  This  house  was  not  made  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  stone,  but  of  curtains  curiously  embroidered 
and  coupled  together.  This  serves  to  typify  the 
state  of  the  church  in  this  world,  the  palace  of 
God’s  kingdom  among  men.  1.  Though  it  is  upon 
the  earth,  yet  its  foundation  is  not  in  the  earth,  as 
that  of  a  house  is;  no,  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  nor  founded  in  it.  2.  It  is  mean  and  mutable, 
and  in  a  militant  state;  shepherds  dwelt  in  tents, 
and  God  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel;  soldiers  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  the  Lord  is  a  Man  of  war,  and  his  church 
marches  through  an  enemy’s  country,  and  must 
fight  its  way.  The  kings  of  the  earth  close  them¬ 
selves  in  cedar,  (Jer.  22.  15.)  but  the  ark  of  God 
was  lodged  in  curtains  only.  3.  Yet  there  is  a  beau¬ 
ty  in  holiness;  the  curtains  were  embroidered,  so  is 
the  church  adorned  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  that  raiment  of  needle  work,  l’s.  45.  14.-  4. 
The  several  societies  of  believers  are  united  in  one, 
and,  as  here,  all  become  one  tabernacle;  for  there  is 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  o?ie  baptism. 

1 4.  And  he  made  curtains  oj  goats’  hah 
for  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle ;  eleven  cur¬ 
tains  he  made  them.  15.  The  length  of 
one  curtain  was  thirty  cubits,  and  four  cubits 
was  the  breadth  of  one  curtain:  the  eleven 
curtains  were  of  one  size.  16.  And  he 
coupled  five  curtains  by  themselves,  and 
six  curtains  by  themselves.  17.  And  he 
made  fifty  loops  upon  the  uttermost  edge 
of  the  curtain  in  the  coupling,  and  fifty 
loops  made  he  upon  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
Yvlnch  coupleth  the  second.  18.  And  he 
made  fifty  taches  of  brass  to  couple  the 
tent  together,  that  it  might  be  one.  19. 
And  he  made  a  covering  for  the  tent  of 
rams’  skins  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  of 
badgers’  skins  above  that.  20.  And  he 
made  boards  for  the  tabernacle  of  shittim- 
wood,  standing  up.  21.  The  length  of  a 
board  was  ten  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  a 
board  one  cubit  and  a  halt.  22.  One 
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Doard  had  two  tenons,  equally  distant  one  j 
from  another :  thus  did  he  make  for  all  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle.  23.  And  he 
made  boards  for  the  tabernacle :  twenty 
boards  for  the  south  side,  southward.  24. 
And  forty  sockets  of  silver  he  made  under 
the  twenty  boards:  two  sockets  under  one 
board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board  for  his  two  tenons. 
25.  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  which  is  toward  the  north  corner,  he 
made  twenty  boards,  26.  And  their  forty 
sockets  of  silver:  two  sockets  under  one 
board,  and  two  sockets  under  another  board. 
27.  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
westward  he  made  six  boards.  28.  And 
two  boards  made  he  for  the  corners  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  two  sides.  29.  And  they 
were  coupled  beneath,  and  coupled  together 
at  the  head  thereof,  to  one  ring:  thus  he  did 
to  both  of  them  in  both  the  corners.  30. 
And  there  were  eight  boards;  and  their 
sockets  were  sixteen  sockets  of  silver,  under 
every  board  two  sockets.  31.  And  he 
made  bars  of  shittim-wood :  five  for  the 
boards  of  the  one  side  of  the  tabernacle, 
32.  And  live  bars  for  the  boards  of  the 
other  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars 
for  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle  for  the  sides 
Westward.  33.  And  he  made  the  middle 
bar  to  shoot  through  the  boards  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other.  34.  And  he  overlaid 
the  boards  with  gold,  and  made  their  rings 
of  gold  to  be  places  for  the  bars,  and  over¬ 
laid  the  bars  with  gold. 

Here,  1.  The  shelter  and  special  protection  that 
the  church  is  under,  are  signified  by  the  curtains 
of  hair-cloth,  which  were  spread  over  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  the  covering  of  rams’  skins  and  badgers’ 
skins  over  them,  v.  14.  .  19.  God  has  provided  for 
his  people  a  shadow  form  the  heat,  and  a  covert 
from  storm  and  rain;  (Isa.  4.  6.)  they  are  armed 
•  against  all  weathers;  the  sun  and  moon  shall  not 
smite  them ;  and  they  are  protected  from  the  storms 
of  divine  wrath,  that  hail  which  will  sweep,  away 
the  refuge  of  lies,  Isa.  28.  17.  Those  that  dwell 
in  God’s  house  shall  find,  be  the  tempest  ever  so 
violent,  or  the  dropping  ever  so  continual,  it  does 
not  rain  in.  2.  The  strength  and  stability  of  the 
church,  though  it  is  but  a  tabernacle,  are  signified 
by  the  boards  and  bars  with  which  the  curtains 
were  borne  up,  v.  20  . .  34.  The  boards  were  cou¬ 
pled  together  and  joined  by  the  bars  that  shot 
through  them;  for  the  union  of  the  church,  and  the 
hearty  agreement  of  those  that  are  its  stays  and 
supporters,  contribute  abundantly  to  its  strength 
and  establishment. 

35.  And  he*made  a  vail  of  blue,  and  pur¬ 
ple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  :  with 
cherubims  made  he  it  of  Gunning  work.  36. 
And  he  made  thereunto  four  pillars  of  shit- 
tim -woody  aud  overlaid  them  with  gold :  their 
hooks  were  of  gold ;  and  he  cast  for  them  four 
sockets  of  silver.  37.  And  he  made  a  hang¬ 


ing  for  the  tabernacle-door,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  of 
needle-work  ;  38.  And  the  five  pillars  of  it, 

with  their  hooks :  and  lie  overlaid  their 
chapiters  and  their  fillets  with  gold ;  but  theii 
five  sockets  were  of  brass. 

In  the  building  of  a  house  there  is  a  great  deal  cf 
work  about  the  doors  and  partitions;  in  the  taberna¬ 
cle  they  were  answerable  to  the  rest  of  the  fabric; 
there  were  curtains  for  doors,  and  vails  for  parti¬ 
tions.  1.  There  was  a  vail  made  for  a  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy,  v.  35,  36. 
This  signified  the  darkness  and  distance  of  that 
dispensation,  compared  with  the  New  Testament, 
which  shows  us  the  glory  of  God  more  clearly,  and 
invites  us  to  draw  near  to  it;  and  the  darkness  and 
distance  of  our  present  state,  in  comparison  with  hea¬ 
ven,  where  we  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord,  and  see 
him  as  he  is.  2.  There  was  a  vail  made  for  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  v.  37,  38.  At  this  door  the 
people  assembled,  though  forbidden  to  enter;  for, 
while  we  are  in  this  present  state,  we  must  get  as 
near  God  as  we  can. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Bezalcel  and  his  workmen  are  still  busy,  making,  I.  The 
ark  with  the  mercy-seat  and  the  cherubims,  v.  1  . .  9.  II. 
The  table  with  its  vessels,  v.  10  . .  16.  111.  The  candle¬ 
stick  with  its  appurtenances,  v.  17  .  .24.  IV.  The  gol¬ 
den  altar  for  incense,  v.  25  .  .  28.  V.  The  holy  oil  and 
incense,  v.  29.  The  particular  appointment  concerning 
each  of  which  we  had  before  in  the  26th  and  30th  chap¬ 
ters. 

1.  A  ND  Bezaleel  made  the  ark  of  shit- 
A  tim-wood  :  two  cubits  and  a  half  was 
the  length  of  it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
breadth  of  it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
height  of  it.  2.  And  he  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold  within  and  without,  and  made  a 
crown  of  gold  to  it  round  about.  3.  And 
he  cast  for  it  four  lings  of  gold,  to  be  set  by 
the  four  corners  of  it ;  even  two  rings  upon 
the  one  side  of  it  and  two  rings  upon  the 
other  side  of  it.  4.  And  he  made  staves  of 
shittim-wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 
5.  And  he  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by 
the  sides  of  the  ark,  to  bear  the  ark.  6. 
And  he  made  the  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold  : 
two  cubits  and  a  halt  was  the  length  there¬ 
of,  and  one  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof.  7.  And  he  made  two  cherubims 
of  gold,  beaten  out  of  one  piece  made  he 
them,  on  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat; 
8.  One  cherub  on  the  end  on  this  side,  and 
another  cherub  on  the  other  end  on  that 
side:  out  of  the  mercy-seat  made  lie  the 
cherubims,  on  the  two  ends  thereof.  9. 
And  the  cherubims  spread  out  their  wings 
on  high,  and  covered  with  their  wings  over 
the  mercy-seat,  with  their  faces  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  even  to  the  mercy-seat-ward  were  the 
faces  of  the  cherubims. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Moses,  when  he 
had  recorded  so  fully  the  instructions  given  him  up¬ 
on  the  mount  foi  the  making  of  all  these  things, 
should  here  recoi  '  as  particulaily  the  making  < 
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IIichii;  wl.oi.lt  might  have  sufficed  only  to  have 
wild,  in  a  lew  words,  that  ear  1,  of  these-  things  was 
uiiuU-  exactly  according  1<>  the  dm-.  Hons  before  re- 
,/,l  ,  d.  We  m  e  mire  that  Moses,  when  he  wrote  by 
divine  inspiration,  used  no  vain  repctitmns;  there 
jut  no  idle  words  in  scripture.  Whytl.cn  arc  so  ma¬ 
ny  <  Inn  .lorn  taken  in.  will,  this  narrative,  Which  we 
jut  t minted  to  think  needless  and  tedious?  Hot  we 
in 1 1 nt  <  (insider,  1.  That  Moses  wrote  unmanly  tor 
the  people  of  Israel,  to  whom  it  would  he  ot  great 
use  to  read  and  hear  often  ol  these  divine  and  sa¬ 
cred  t  mi.HU  res  with  which  they  _  were  intrusted. 
TUvhv  mu v mil  oi  numuntH  wherewith  the  t.ibertui- 
(  I.-  was  furnished,  they  were  not  admitted  to  see, 
lint  the  priests  only,  and  then-lore  it  was  requisite 
I  hut  they  should  he  thus  largely  described  particu¬ 
larly  to  them.  That  whirl!  they  ought  to  read  again 
nndarain,  (lest  they  should  fail  of  doing  it,)  is  written 
again  and  again:  thus  many  "I  the  same  passages  ot 
(he  history  of  Christ  tire  in  the  New  ’I  estament  re¬ 
lated  by  two  or  three,  and  some  by  four,  of  the 
e vang el  iatn,  for  the  same  reason.  The  great  things 
njf  (  JikI’m  ln.w  im<1  goMpul  wr  need  to  have  in  (ideated 
upon  ns  again  and  again.  I  o  write  the  same,  (says 
St.  Paul , ) ' to  me  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  U  is 
mi/'r  Phil.  3.  t.  12.  Moses  would  thus  show  the 
rival  .  are  whirl)  he  and  his  workmen  took,  to  make 
every  thing  exactly  according  to  the  pattern  show¬ 
ed  bun  in  the  mount.  1  laving  before  given  us  the 
orginal,  he  here  gives  us  the  ropy,  that  we  may 
mi u pa i  e  I  hem ,  and  observe  how  exiu  tly  they,  agi  ec. 
Thus  he  appeals  to  every  reader  concerning  his 
fidelity  to  him  that  appointed  him,  in  all  his  house, 
and  m  all  the  pavtii  ulnrs  ol  it,  Hcb.  3.  5.  'vncl 
thus  he  teaches  os  to  have  respect  to  all  God  s com¬ 
mandments,  even  to  every  iota  and  tittle  of  them. 

.1.  li  is  intimated  hereby,  that  God  takes  delight  in 
the  aim  ere  obedience  of  his  people,  and  keeps  an 
(•uni  t  in  count  of  it.  which  shall  be  produced  to 
ilvc  ir  honoiii  in  the  resurrection  ol  the  just.  None 
,  an  he  unpunctual  in  their  duty,  but  God  will  he  as 
pone (ual  in  his  notices  of  it.  lie  is  not  unrighteous 
U,  form  the  work  and  labour  of  love,  in  any  in¬ 
stance  ol  it,  llcb.  6.  10.  4.  The  spiritual  riches 

and  beauties  of  the  gospel  tabernacle  arc  hereby 
rmommemled  to  our  iVeip.ent  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  (  hi  walk  about  this  '/.ion,  view  it.  and  review 
pi  the  more  you  contemplate  the  glories  of  the 
,  loin  h.  the  more  you  will  admire  them  and  be  m 
love  with  them.  I  he  charter  of  its  pviviu ges, 
and  (be  account  of  its  constitution,  will  very  well 
hear  u  second  reading. 

In  these  verses  we  have  an  account  ot  the  making 
of  (be  ark,  with  its  glorious  and  most  significant  ap¬ 
purtenances,  the  mercy  seat  and  the  c.hcrubims. 
Consider  these  three  together,  and  they  represent 
the  glory  of  a  holy  God,  the  sincerity  of  a  holy 
be  n  t  and  the  communion  that  is  between  them,  in 
and  by  a  Mediator,  t.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  holy  God, 
that  dwells  between  the  cherulums,  that  is,  is  eon- 
tiuuallv  tiMentled  and  adorned  by  the  blessed  angels, 
whose  swiftness  was  signified  by  live  wings  ot  the 
eherublms.  while  their  unanimity  and  joint  concur¬ 
rence  in  their  services  were  signified  by  their  faces 
being  one  towards  another.  2.  It  is  the  character 
of  ail  upright  heart,  that,  like  the  ark  ot  the  testi¬ 
mony.  it  has  the  law  of  God  hid  and  kept  ill  it.  3. 
UV  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Propitiation,  there  is  re- 
,  om  Uiation  made,  and  a  communion  settled,  be¬ 
tween  os  ami  God:  he  interposes  between  os  and 
(bid’s  displeasure;  and  not  only  so,  but  through  him 
we  heroine  entitled  to  God’s  favour.  It  he  wide 
his  law  in  our  heart,  he  will  he  to  us  a  <  .od,  and  wc 
shall  he  to  him  a  people;  from  the  mercy-seat  he 
will  teach  us.  there  hr  will  accept  us,  and  show 
house!!  merciful  to  our  unrighteousness;  and  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wings  wc  shall  he  safe  and  easy. 


10,  And  lie  made  the  table  of  shittim- 
wockI  '.  two  cubits  was  the  length  theieof, 
and  a  cnlnt  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  height  thereof.  11.  And  he 
overlaid  it  with  pure  gold,  and  made  there¬ 
unto  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  12. 
Also  he  made  thereunto  a  border  of  a  liand- 
breadth  round  about;  and  made  a  crown  of 
gold  for  the  border  thereof  round  about.  1 3. 
And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  ol  gold,  and 
put  the  rings  upon  the  four  corners  that  were 
in  the  four  feet  thereof.  14.  Over  against 
the  border  were  the  rings,  the  places  lor  the 
staves,  to  bear  the  table.  1 5.  And  he  made 
the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  oveilaid 
them  with  gold,  to  bear  the  table.  16.  And 
be  made  the  vessels  which  were  upon  the 
table,  his  dishes,  and  his  spoons,  and  his 
bowls,  and  his  covers,  to  cover  withal,  of 
pure  gold.  17.  And  lie  made  the  candle¬ 
stick  of  pure  gold :  of  beaten  work  made 
be  the  candlestick  ;  his  shaft,  and  his  Inane  h, 
his  howls,  his  knops,  and  1ns  flowers,  were 
of  the  same:  18.  And  six  branches  going 
out  of  the  sides  thereof;  three  branches  ol 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side  thereof 
and  three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of 
the  other  side  thereof:  19.  Three  bowls 
made  he  after  the  fashion  of  almonds  in  one 
branch,  n  knop  and  a  flower;  and  tlnee 
bowls  made  like  almonds  in  another  branch 
a  knop  and  a  flower;  so  throughout  die  six 
branches  going  out  of  the  candlestick.  20. 
And  in  the  candlestick  were  four  bowls 
made  like  almonds,  bis  knops,  and  his  flow¬ 
ers:  21.  And  a  knop  under  two  branches 
of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branch¬ 
es  of  I  lie  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  according  to  the  six 
branches  going  out  of  it.  22.  1  heir  knops 
and  their  branches  were  of  the  same:  all 
of  it  was  one  beaten  work  of  pure  gold.  23.. 
And  lie  made  his  seven  lamps,  and  his 
snuffers,  and  his  snuff-dishes  of  pure  gold, 
24.  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  made  he  it, 
and  all  the  vessels  thereof. 

Here  is,  1.  The  making  of  the  table  on  which  the 
show-bread  was  to  be  continually  placed.  God  is  a 
good  Householder,  that  always  keeps  a  plentiful  ta¬ 
ble.  Is  the  world  his  tabernacle?  His  providence 
in  it  spreads  a  table  for  all  the  creatures:  he  pro¬ 
vides  food  for  all  flesh.  Is  the  church  his  taber¬ 
nacle?  His  grace  in  it  spreads  a  table  for  all  believ¬ 
ers,  furnished  with  the  bread  of  life.  But  obsei  v  e 
how  much  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  exceeds 
that  of  the  law.  Though  here  w#s  a  table  furnish¬ 
ed,  it  was  only  .with  show-bread ,  bread  to  be  looked 
upon,  not  to  be  fed  upon,  while  it  was  on  this  table, 
and  afterward  only  by  the  priests;  but  to  the  table 
which  Christ  has  spread  in  the  new  covenant  all 
real  Christians  are  invited  guests;  and  to  them  it  is 
said.  Eat,  O  friends,  come  cat  of  my  bread;  what 
the  law  gave  but  a  sight  of  at  a  distance,  the  gosp.  I 
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gives  tlie  enjoyment  of,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to. 

X  The  making  of  the  candlestick,  which  was  not  of 
wood  overlaid  with  gold,  but  all  beaten  work  of 
pure  gold  only,  v.  17,  22.  This  signified  that  light 
of  divine  revelation  with  which  God’s  church  up¬ 
on  earth  (which  is  his  tabernacle  among  men)  has 
always  been  enlightened,  being-  always  supplied 
with  fresh  oil  from  Christ  the  good  Olive,  Zech.  4. 

2,  3.  God’s  manifestations  of  himself  in  this  world 
are  but  candle-light,  compared  with  the  day-light 
of  the  future  state.  The  Bible  is  a  golden  candle¬ 
stick,  it  is  of  pure  gold;  (Ps.  19.  10.)  from  it  light  is 
diffused  to  every  part  of  God’s  tabernacle,  that  by 
it  his  spiritual  priests  may  see  to  minister  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  do  the  service  of  his  sanctuary.  This 
candlestick  has  not  only  its  bowls  for  necessary  use, 
but  its  knops  and  flowers  for  ornament;  there  are 
many  things  which  God  saw  fit  to  beautify  his  word 
with,  which  we  can  no  more  give  a  reason  for  than 
for  these  knops  and  flowers,  and  yet  we  are  sure 
that  they  were  added  for  good  purpose.  Let  us 
bless  God  for  this  candlestick,  have  an  eye  to  it 
continually,  and  dread  the  removal  of  it  out  of  its 
place. 

25.  And  he  made  the  incense  altar  of 
shittim-wood  :  the  length  of  it  ivas  a  cubit, 
and  the  breadth  of  it.  a  cubit,  (it  was  four¬ 
square,)  and  two  cubits  was  the  height  of  it ; 
the  horns  thereof  were  of  the  same.  26. 
And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold,  both  the 
top  of  it,  and  the  sides  thereof  round  about, 
and  the  horns  of  it :  also  he  made  unto  it  a 
crown  of  gold  round  about.  27.  And  he 
made  two  rings  of  gold  for  it  under  the 
crown  thereof,  by  the  two  corners  ol  it,  up¬ 
on  the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places  for  the 
staves,  to  bear  it  withal.  28.  And  he  made 
the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  overlaid 
them  with  gold.  29.  And  he  made  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  and  the  pure  incense  of  sweet 
spices  according  to  the  work  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary. 

Here  is,  1.  The  making  of  the  golden  altar,  on 
•vhich  incense  was  to  be  burnt  daily;  which  signi¬ 
fied  both  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  the  intercession 
of  Christ,  to  which  are  owing  the  acceptableness 
and  success  of  those  prayers.  The  rings  and  staves, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  this  altar,  were  over¬ 
laid  with  gold,  as  all  the  vessels  of  the  table  and 
candlestick  were  of  gold,  for  these  were  used  in  the 
hdly  place.  God  is  the  Best,  and  we  must  serve 
him  with  the  best  we  have;  but  the  best  we  can 
serve  him  with,  in  his  courts  on  earth,  is  but  as 
brass,  compared  with  the  gold,  the  sinless  and  spot¬ 
less  perfection,  with  which  his  saints  shall  serve 
him  in  his  holy  place  above.  2.  The  preparing  of 
the  incense,  which  was  to  be  burnt  upon  this  altar, 
and  with  it  the  holy  anointing  oil,  ( y .  29.)  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  dispensatory,  ch.  30.  22,  Sec..  God 
taught  Bezaleel  this  art  also;  so  that  though  he  was 
not  before  acquainted  with  it,  yet  he  made  up  these 
things  according  to  the  work  of  the  apothecary,  as 
dexterously  and  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  bred  up 
to  the  trade.  Where  God  gives  wisdom  and  grace, 
it  will  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  to  every  good  work. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Here  is  an  account,  I-  Of  the  making  of  the  brazen  altar, 

(v.  1 .  .7.)  and  the  laver,  v.  8.  U.  The  preparing  ?f  the 


hangings  for  the  enclosing  of  the  court  in  which  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  was  to  stand,  v.  9.  .20.  III.  A  summary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  that  was  contributed 
to,  and  used  in,  the  preparing  of  the  tabernacle,  v. 
21. .31. 

1.  A  ND  he  made  the  altar  of  burnt-of- 
fering  of  shittim-wood  :  five  cubits 
was  the  length  thereof,  and  five  cubits  the 
breadth  thereof,  (it  was  four  square,)  and 
three  cubits  the  height  thereof.  2.  And  he 
made  the  horns  thereof  on  the  four  comers 
of  it :  the  horns  thereof  were  of  the  same  : 
and  he  overlaid  it  with  brass.  3.  And  he 
made  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar,  the  pots, 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  basons,  and  the 
flesh-hooks,  and  the  fire-pans ;  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  thereof  made  he  of  brass.  4.  And  he 
made  for  the  altar  a  brazen  grate  of  net¬ 
work,  under  the  compass  thereof,  beneath 
unto  the  midst  of  it.  5.  And  he  cast  four 
rings  for  the  four  ends  of  the  grate  of  brass, 
to  be  places  for  the  staves.  6.  And  he  made 
the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  overlaid 
them  with  brass.  7.  And  he  put  the  staves 
into  the  rings  on  the  sides  of  the  altar,  to 
bear  it  withal :  he  made  the  altar  hollow 
with  boards.  8.  And  he  made  the  laver  of 
brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  look¬ 
ing-glasses  of  the  women  assembling,  which 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation. 

Bezaleel,  having  finished  the  gold-work,  which, 
though  the  richest,  yet  was  ordered  to  lie  most  out 
of  sight,  in  the  tabernacle  itself,  here  goes  on  to 
prepare  the  court,  which  lay  open  to  the  view  of 
all.  Two  things  the  court  was  furnished  with,  and 
both  made  of  brass. 

1.  An  altar  of  burnt-offering,  v.  1 . .  7.  On  this 
all  their  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  this  was  it 
which,  being  sanctified  itself  for  this  purpose  by 
the  divine  appointment,  sanctified  the  gift  that  was 
in  faith  offered  on  it.  Christ  was  himself  the  Altar 
to  his  own  sacrifice  of  atonement,  and  so  he  is  to  all 
our  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment.  We  must  have 
an  eye  to  him  in ‘offering  them,  as  God  has  in  ac¬ 
cepting  them. 

2.  A  laver,  to  hold  water  for  the  priests  to  wash 
in,  when  they  went  into  minister,  v.  8.  This  sig¬ 
nified  the  provision  that  is  made  in  the  gospel  ot 
Christ,  for  the  cleansing  of  our  souls  from  the  mor¬ 
tal  pollution  of  sin  by  the  merit  and  grace  of  Christ, 
that  we  may  be  fit  to  serve  the  holy  God  in  holy 
duties.  This  is  here  said  to  be  made  of  the  looking- 
glasses  (or  mirrors)  of  the  women  that  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  (1.)  It  should  seem 
these  women  were  eminent  and  exemplary  for  de¬ 
votion,  attending  more  frequently  and  seriously  at 
the  place  of  public  worship  than  others  did;  and 
notice  is  hei’e  taken  of  it  to  their  honour.  Anna 
was  such  a  one,  long  afterward,  who  departed  not 
from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings  arid 

prayers  night  and  day,  Luke,  2.  e>7.  In  even  age 
of  the  church  there  appear  to  have  been  some  who 
have  thus  distinguished  themselves  by  their  serious 
zealous  pietv,  and  they  have  hereby  dignified  them¬ 
selves-  for  'devout  women  are  really  honourable 
women  (Acts  13.  50A  and  not  the  less  so,  for  their 
being  called,  by  the  scoffers  of  the  latter  days,  silly 
woinen.  Probably,  these  women  were  such  as 
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.slowed  their  mil  upon  this  occasion,  hv  assisting 
in  the  work  that  was  now  going  on  for  the  service 
oi  the  taberniu  le.  They  assembled  by  troops,  so 
the  word  is;  a  blessed  sight!  to  see  so  many,  and 
those  so  zealous,  and  so  unanimous,  in  this  good 
work.  (2.)  These  women  parted  with  their  look¬ 
ing-glasses  (which  were  of  the  finest  brass,  burnish¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose)  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle. 
Those  women  that  admire  their  own  beauty,  are  in 
love  with  their  own  shadow,  and  make  the  putting 
on  of  apparel  their  chief  adorning,  by  which  they 
value  and  recommend  themselves,  can  but  ill  spare 
their  looking-glasses;  yet  these  women  offered  them 
to  Cod:  Either,  [1.]  In  token  of  their  repentance 
for  the  former  abuse  of  them,  to  the  support  of  their 
pride  and  vanity;  now  that  they  were  convinced  of 
their  folly,  and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Cod  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  they  thus 
threw  away  that  which,  though  lawful  and  useful  in 
itself,  yet  had  beeh  an  occasion  of  sin  to  them. 
Thus  Mary  Magdalen,  who  had  been  a  sinner, 
when  she  became  a  penitent,  wiped  Christ’s  feet 
with  her  hair.  Or,  [2.1  In  token  of  their  great 
zeal  for  the  work  of  the  tabernacle;  rather  than  the 
workmen  should  want  brass,  or  not  have  of  the 
best,  they  would  part  with  their  looking-glasses, 
though  they  could  not  well  lie  without  them.  Cod’s 
service  and  glory  must  always  be  preferred  by  us 
before  any  satisfactions  or  accommodations  of  our 
own.  Let  us  never  complain  of  the  want  of  that 
which  we  may  honour  Cod  by  parting  with,  (a.) 
These  looking-glasses  were  used  for  the  making  of 
the  Inver.  Either  they  were  artfully  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  or  else  molten  down  and  cast  anew;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  hwer  was  so  brightly  burnished, 
that  the  sides  of  it  still  served  for  looking-glasses, 
that  the  priests,  when  they  came  to  wash,  might 
there  see  their  faces,  and  so  discover  the  spots  and 
wash  them  clean.  Note,  In  the  washing  of  repent¬ 
ance,  there  is  need  of  the  looking-glass  of  self-ex¬ 
amination.  The  word  of  Cod  is  a  glass,  in  which 
we  may  see  our  faces;  (see  Jam.  1.  23.)  and  with  it 
we  must  compare  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  that, 
finding  out  our  blemishes,  we  may  wash  with  par¬ 
ticular  sorrow,  and  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  our  souls.  Usually,  the  more  particular  we  are 
in  the  confession  of  sin,  the  more  comfort  we  have 
in  the  sense  of  the  pardon. 

9.  And  he  made  the  court :  on  the  south 
side  southward,  the  hangings  of  the  court 
were  of 'line  tw  ined  linen,  a  hundred  cubits  : 
10.  Their  pillars  were  twenty,  and  their 
brazen  sorbet  s  twent  y  :  t  he  hooks  of  1 1  it' 
pillars  and  their  fillets  ircrc  erf  silver.  It. 
And  for  the  north  side  the  hangings  were 
a  hundred  euhits,  their  pillars  were  twenty, 
and  their  sockets  of  brass  twenty :  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  sil¬ 
ver.  12.  And  for  the  west  side  were  hang¬ 
ings  of  fifty  cubits,  their  pillars  ten,  and 
heir  sockets  ten  ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  of  silver.  13.  And  for  the 
east  side  eastward,  fifty  cubits.  I  t.  The 
hangings  of  the  one  side  of  the  gate  were  fif¬ 
teen  euhits;  their  pillars  three,  and  their 
sockets  three.  15.  And  for  the  other  side 
of  the  court-gate,  on  this  hand  and  that 
hand,  were  hangings  of  fifteen  cubits;  their 
pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three.  1(‘>. 
■YU  the  hangings  of  the  court  round  about 
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were  of  fine  twined  linen.  17.  And  the 
sockets  for  the  pillars  were  of  brass;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver; 
and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  of  sil¬ 
ver  :  and  all  (lie  pillars  of  the  court  were 
filleted  with  silver.  13.  And  the  linnginy 
for  the  gate  of  the  court  was  needle-work, 
o/’blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  line 
twined  linen;  and  twenty  euhits  was  the 
length,  and  the  height  in  the  breadth  teas 
live  cubits,  answerable  to  the  hangings  of 
the  court.  19.  And  their  pillars  were,  lour, 
and  their  sockets  e/' brass  lour;  their  hooks 
o/‘ silver,  and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapi¬ 
ters  and  their  fillets  ol  silver.  20.  And  all 
the  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  ol  the  court 
round  about,  were  oj  brass. 

'The  walls  of  the  court,  or  clmrcb-y  aid,  were  like 
the  rest,  curtains  or  hangings,  made  in-cording  to 
the  appointment,  eh.  27.  9,  Nr.  1  bis  n  presented 
the  state  of  the  OUl-TestamenI  church;  it  was  a 
garden  enclosed:  the  worshippers  were  then  con¬ 
fined  to  a  little  compass.  Hut  the  enclosure  being 
of  curtains  only,  intimated  that  the  confinement  of 
the  church  to  one  particular  nation  was  not  to  he 
perpetual.  The  dispensation  itself  was  a  tnbcrnii- 
cle-dispensution,  moveable  and  mutable,  and  in  due 
time  to  l>e  taken  down  and  folded  up,  when  the 
jlace  of  the  tent  should  be  enlarged  and  its  cords 
engtbened,  to  make  room  for  thedentilo  world, 
as  is  foretold,  Isa.  .VI.  2,  3.  The  church  here  on 
earth  is  hut  the  court  of  (lod’s  house,  and  happy 
they  who  tread  these  courts,  and  llourish  in  them; 
but  through  these  courts  we  arc  passing  to  the  hol\ 
place  above;  Blessed  tree  then  that  tliee/l  in  that 
house  of  (»od,  they  will  he •  still  /iruising  hint.  1  lie 
enclosing  of  a  court  before  the  tabernacle,  teaches 
ns  a  gradual  approach  totted.  'The  priests  that 
ministered  must  pass  through  the  holy  court ,  la  lore 
they  entered  the  lmly  house.  'Thus,  before  solemn 
ordinances,  there  ought  to  be  the  separated  and  en¬ 
closed  court  of  a  solemn  preparation,  in  which  we. 
must  wash  our  hands,  and  so  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart, 

21.  This  is  tho  stun  of  the  tabernacle,- 
even  of  tin'  tabernacle  of  testimony,  as  it 
was  count  eel,  according  to  the  command¬ 
ment  of  Moses,  for  the  service  ol  the  I  ,c- 
vites,  by  the  hand  of  Ithmnar, son  to  Aaron 
the  priest.  22.  And  Hezalcel  the  son  «l 
l  hi,  tht'  son  of  I  Inr,  of  the  tribe  ol  Judah, 
made  all  that,  the  I  mu n  commanded  Mo¬ 
ses.  23,  And  with  him  teas  Aholiab,  son 
of  Ahisamacli,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  an  en¬ 
graver,  and  a  cunning  workman,  and  an 
embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in 
scarlet,  and  line  linen.  21.  All  the  gold 
that  was  oeeupied  for  the  work,  in  all  (lit' 
work  of  the  holy  place,  even  the  gold  o(  the 
offering,  wtts  twenty  and  nine  talents  and 
seven  hundred  anti  thirty  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  25.  And  the  sil¬ 
ver  of  them  that  were  numbered  ol  the  con¬ 
gregation  teas  a  hundred  talents,  and  a  thou 
I  sand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and  til- 
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(con  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  :  26.  A  belt  ah  for  every  man,  that  is, 
half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  for  every  one  that  went  to  be  num¬ 
bered,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
for  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  aird  five  hundred  and  hfty  men.  21. 
And  of  the  hundred  talents  of  silver  were 
cast  the.  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
sockets  of  the  vail  ;  a  hundred  sockets  of 
the  hundred  talents,  a  talent  for  a  socket. 
20.  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred 
seventy  arrd  live  shekels  he  made  hooks  lot 
the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their  chapiters,  and 
filleted  them.  29.  And  the  brass  of  the  of¬ 
fering  was  seventy  talents,  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  and  four  hundred  shekels.  ■>().  And 
therewith  he  made  the  sockets  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  brazen  altar,  and  the  brazen  grate  for 
it,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar,  31.  And 
the  sockets  of  the  court  round  about,  and 
the  sockets  of  the  court-gate,  and  all  the 
pms  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  pins  of 
the  court  round  about. 

Here  we  have  a  hreviat  of  the  account,  which, 
by  Moses’s  appointment,  theLevites  took  and  kept 
of  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  that  was  brought  in 
for  the  tabernacle’s  use,  and  how  it  was  employed. 
Ithamar  tiie  son  of  Aaron  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
this  account,  who  was  thus  by  lesser  services  ti  alli¬ 
ed  u]i  and  fitted  for  greater,  v.  21.  Bezaleel  anil 
Ahouab  must  bring  in  the  account,  (y.  22,  23.)  and 
Ithamar  must  audit  it,  and  give  it  in  to  Moses.  And 

it  was  thus  :  _  . 

1.  All  the  gold  was  a  free-will  offering;  every 
man  brought  as  lie  could  and  would,  and  it  amount- 
cd  to  twenty-nine  talents,  and  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels  over,  which  some  compute  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  gold,  according  to  the  present  value  of  it..  Ol  this 
were  made  all  the  golden  furniture  and  vessels. 

2.  The  silver  was  levied  by  way  of  tax;  every 
mart  was  assessed  half  a  shekel,  a  kind  of  poll- 
money,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  hundred 
talents,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  shekels  over,  7;.  25,  26.  Of  this  they  made 
the  sockets,  into  which  the  boards  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle  were  let,  and  on  which  they  rested;  so  that  they 
were  as  the  foundation  of  the  tabernacle,  v .  27. 
The  silver  amounted  to  about  thirty-four  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money.  The  raising  of  the  gold  by 
voluntary  contribution,  and  ol  the  silver  by  way  ol 
tribute,  shows  that  either  way  may  betaken  for  the 
defraying  of  public  expenses;  provided  that  nothing 
he  done  with  partiality. 

3.  The  brass,  though  less  valuable,  was  of  use 
not  only  for  the  brazen  altar,  hut  for  the  sockets  of 
the  court,  which,  probably,  in  other  tents  were  of 
wood;  but  it  is  promised,  (Isa.  60.  17.)  J'or  wood 
I  will  brintr  brans.  Sec  how  liberal  the  people  were, 
and  how  faithful  the  workmen  were;  their  good 
examples  ought  to  be  followed. 

ciiap.  xxxix. 


This  chapter  gives  us  an  account  of  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  the  tabernacle.  I.  The  lut  things  prepared 
were  the  holy  garments.  The  ephod  and  iU  curious 
trirdle  v  1..5.  The  onyx  stones  for  the  shoulders,  v. 
6,  7.  The  breast-plate  with  the  Pre?“u*(!,ton^f  “  , 

8 .  .21.  The  robe  of  the  ephod,  v.  22.  .28.  I  he  coats, 


bonnets,  and  breeches,  for  the  inferior  priests,  v.  27 . .  29. 
And  the  plate  of  the  holy  crown,  v.  SO,  31.  II.  A  sum- 
m a.ry  account  of  the  whole  work,  tin  it  was  presented  to 
Mosch,  when  it  was  all  finished,  v.  32, .  43. 

1.  i  ND  of  the  blue,  and  purple,  and 
f\  scarlet,  they  made  clothes  ol  service, 
to  do  service  in  the  holy  place,  and  made 
the  holy  garments  for  Aaron;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses.  2.  And  he  made  the 
ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar¬ 
let,  and  fine  twined  linen.  3.  And  they 
did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut 
it.  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in 
the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the 
fine  linen,  with  cunning  vyork.  4.  They 
made  shoulder-pieces  for  it,  to  couple  it 
together:  by  the  two  edges  was  it  coupled 
together.  6.  And  the  curious  girdle  of  his 
ephod,  that  was  upon  it,  was  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  work  thereof;  of  gold,  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

6.  And  they  wrought  onyx-stones  inclosed 
in  ouches  of  gold,  graven,  as  signets  are 
graven,  with  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  7.  And  he  put  them  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  ephod,  that  they  should  be  stones 
for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  Israel;  as 
die  Lord  commanded  Moses.  8.  And  he 
made  the  breastplate  of  cunning  work,  like 
5  work  of  the  ephod;  of  gold,  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 
9.  It  was  foursquare :  they  made  the  breast¬ 
plate  double:  a  span  was  the  length  there¬ 
of,  and  a  span  the  breadth  thereof,  being 
doubled.  10.  And  they  sat  in  it  four  rows 
of  stones:  the  first  row  was  a  sardius,  a 
topaz,  and  a  carbuncle:  tins  was  the  first 
row.  1 1 .  And  the  second  row,  an  eme¬ 
rald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond.  12.  And 
the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an 
amethyst.  13.  And  the  fourth  row,  a  be- 
ryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jasper:  they  were  in¬ 
closed  in  ouches  of  gold  in  their  mclosings. 
14.  And  the  stones  were  according  to  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve, 
according  to  their  names,  like  the.  engiav- 
ings  of  a  signet,  every  one  with  his  name, 
according  to  the  twelve  tribes.  15.  And 
they  made  upon  the  breastplate  chains  at 
the  ends,  of  wreathen  work  of  pure  gold. 
1G.  And  they  made  two  ouches  of  gold, 
and  two  gold  rings;  and  put  the  two  tmg8 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate.  17. 
And  they  put  the  two  wreathen  chains  ol 
gold  in  the  two  rings  on  the  ends  of  the 
breastplate.  1 8.  And  the  two  ends  of  he 
two  wreathen  chains  they  fastened  in  the 
two  ouches,  and  put  them  on  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod  before  it  19  And 
they  made  two  rings  of  gold,  and  put  them 
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on  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate,  upon 
the  border  of  it,  which  was  on  the  side  of 
the  ephod  inward.  20.  And  they  made 
two  other  golden  rings,  and  put  them  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  ephod  underneath,  to¬ 
ward  the  forepart  of  it,  over  against  the 
other  coupling  thereof,  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod.  21.  And  they  did 
bind  the  breastplate  by  his  rings  unto  the 
rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of  blue,  that 
it  might  be  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod,  and  that  the  breastplate  might  not  be 
loosed  from  the  ephod:  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses.  22.  And  he  made  the 
robe  of  the  ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of 
blue.  23.  And  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
midst  of  the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  a  haber¬ 
geon,  with  a  band  round  about  the  hole, 
that  it  should  not  rend.  24.  And  they 
made  upon  the  hems  of  the  robe  pomegra¬ 
nates  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
Lv\  ined  linen.  25.  And  they  made  bells  of 
pure  gold,  and  put  the  bells  between  the 
pomegranates,  upon  tRe  hem  of  the  robe, 
round  about  between  the  pomegranates ; 
26.  A  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  round  about  the  hem  of  the 
rooe  to  minister  in;  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses.  27.  And  they  made  coats 
of  fine  linen,  of  woven  work,  for  Aaron 
and  for  his  sons;  28.  And  a  mitre  of  fine 
linen,  and  goodly  bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and 
linen  breeches  of  fine  twined  linen;  29. 
And  a  girdle  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  of  needle-work ;  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  30.  And 
they  made  the  plate  of  the  holy  crown  of 
pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a  writing,  like 
to  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS 
TO  THE  LORD.  31.  And  they  tied  un¬ 
to  it  a  lace  of  blue,  to  fasten  it  on  high  upon 
the  mitre;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

In  this  account  of  the  makingthe  priests’  garments, 
according  to  the  instructions  given,  ( ch .  28.)  we  may 
observe,  1.  That  the  priests’  garments  are  called 
here  clothes  of  service,  v.  1.  Note,  Those  that  wear 
robes  of  honour  must  look  upon  them  as  clothes  of 
service;  for  those  upon  whom  honour  is  put,  from 
them  service  is  expected.  It  is  said  of  those  that 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes,  that  they  are  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple,  Rev.  7.  13,  15.  Holy  garments  were  not 
made  for  men  to  sleep  in,  or  to  strut  in,  but  to  do 
service  in;  and  then  they  are  indeed  for  glory  and 
beauty.  The  Son  of  Man  himself  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  2.  That  all  the  six 
paragraphs  here,  which  give  a  distinct  account  of 
the  making  of  these  holy  garments,  conclude  with 
those  words,  as  the  fora  commanded  Moses,  v.  5, 
7,  21,  26,  29,  31.  The  like  is  not  in  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  accounts,  as  if  in  these,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  appurtenances  of  the  tabernacle,  they  had  a 
particular  regard  to  the  divine  appointment,  both 
for  warrant  and  for  direction.  It  is  an  intimation  to 
all  the  Lord’s  ministers,  to  make  the  word  of  God 


their  rule  in  all  their  ministrations,  and  to  act  inob¬ 
servance  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  command  of  God. 

3.  That  these  garments,  in  conformity  to  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  were  very  rich 
and.  splendid;  the  church  in  its  infancy  was  thus 
taught,  thus  pleased,  with  the  rudiments  of  this 
world;  but  now  under  the  gospel,  which  is  the  min¬ 
istration  of  the  spirit,  to  affect  and  impose  such 
pompous  habits  as  the  church  of  Rome  does,  under 
pretence  of  decency  and  instruction,  is  to  betray  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  to 
entangle  the  church  again  in  the  bondage  of  those 
carnal  ordinances,  which  were  imposed  only  till  the 
time  of  reformation.  4.  That  they  were  all  sha¬ 
dows  of  good  things  to  come,  but  the  substance  is 
Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel;  when  therefore 
the  substance  is  come,  it  is  a  jest  to  be  fond  of  the 
shadow.  (1.)  Christ  is  our  great  high  priest;  when 
he  undertook  the  work  of  our  redemption,  he  put 
on  the  clothes  of  service — he  arrayed  himself  with 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  received 
not  by  measure — girded  himself  with  the  curious 
girdle  of  resolution,  to  go  through  with  his  under¬ 
taking-charged  himself  with  all  God’s  spiritual 
Israel,  bare  them  on  his  shoulders,  carried  them  in 
his  bosom,  laid  them  near  his  heart,  engraved  them 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  presented  them  in 
the  breast-plate  of  judgment  unto  his  Father.  And 
(lastly)  he  crowned  himself  with  holiness  to  the 
Lord',  consecrating  his  whole  undertaking  to  the 
honour  of  his  Father’s  holiness;  now  consider  how 
great  this  man  is.  (2. )  True  believers  are  spiritual 
priests.  The  clean  linen  with  which  all  their 
clothes  of  service  must  be  made,  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints;  (Rev.  19.  8.)  and  Holiness  to  the  Lord 
must  be  so  written  upon  their  foreheads,  that  all 
who  converse  with  them  may  see,  and  say,  that 
they  bear  the  image  of  God’s  holiness,  and  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  praise  of  it. 

32.  Thus  was  all  the  work  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congregation  finish¬ 
ed  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses, 
so  did  they.  33.  And  they  brought  the 
tabernacle  unto  Moses,  the  tent  and  all  his 
furniture,  his  taches,  his  boards,  his  bars,  and 
his  pillars,  and  his  sockets,  34.  And  the 
covering  of  rams’  skins,  dyed  red,  and  the 
covering  of  badgers’  skins,  and  the  vail  of 
the  covering,  35.  The  ark  of  the  testimo¬ 
ny,  the  staves  thereof,  and  the  mercy-seat, 
36.  The  table  and  all  the  vessels  thereof, 
and  the  show-bread,  37.  The  pure  candle¬ 
stick,  with  the  lamps  thereof,  even  with  the 
lamps  to  be  set  in  order,  and  all  the  vessels 
thereof,  and  the  oil  for  fight,  38.  And  the 
golden  altar,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the 
sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle-door,  39.  The  brazen  altar, 
and  his  grate  of  brass,  his  staves,  and  all 
his  vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot,  40.  The 
hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars,  and  his 
sockets,  and  the  hanging  for  the  court-gat^, 
his  cords,  and  his  pins,  and  all  the  vessels 
of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  41.  The  clothes  of 
service  to  do  service  in  the  holy  place ,  and 
the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and 
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Lis  sons’  garments,  to  minister  in  the  priest’s 
office.  42.  According  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  so  the  children  of 
Israel  made  all  the  work.  43.  And  Mo¬ 
ses  did  look  upon  all  the  work,  and,  behold, 
they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord  had  com¬ 
manded,  even  so  had  they  done  it:  and 
Moses  blessed  them. 

Observe  here, 

I.  That  the  builders  of  the  tabernacle  made  very 
good  despatch.  It  was  not  much  more  than  five 
months  from  the  beginning  to  the  finishing  of  it. 
Though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fine  work  about  it, 
such  as  is  usually  the  work  of  time,  embroidering 
and  engraving,  not  only  in  gold,  but  in  precious 
stones,  yet  they  went  through  with  it  in  a  little  time. 
Church- work  is  usually  slow  work,  but  they  made 
quick  work  of  this,  and  yet  did  it  with  the  greatest 
exactness  imaginable.  For,  1.  Many  hands  were 
employed,  all  unanimous,  and  not  striving  with 
each  other.  This  expedited  the  business,  and  made 
it  easy.  2.  The  workmen  were  taught  of  God, 
and  so  were  kept  from  making  blunders,  which 
would  have  retarded  them.  3.  The  people  were 
hearty  and  zealous  in  the  work,  and  impatient  till 
it  was  finished.  God  had  prepared  their  hearts, 
and  then  the  thing  was  done  suddenly,  2  Chron.  29'. 
36.  Resolution  and  industry,  and  a  cheerful  appli¬ 
cation  of  mind,  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bring  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  to  pass  in  a  little  time;  less 
than  one  would  expect. 

II.  That  they  punctually  observe  their  orders, 
and  did  not  in  the  least  vary  from  them.  They  did 
it  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses, 
v.  32,  42.  Note,  God’s  work  must  be  done,  in  every 
thing,  according  to  his  own  will.  His  institutions 
neither  need  nor  admit  men’s  inventions  to  make 
them  either  more  beautiful,  or  more  likely  to  an¬ 
swer  the  intention  of  them.  Add  thou  not  unto  his 
words;  God  is  pleased  with  willing  worship,  but  not 
with  will-worship. 

III.  That  they  brought  all  their  work  to  Moses, 
and  submitted  it  to  his  inspection  and  censure,  v. 
38.  He  knew  what  he  had  ordered  them  to  make; 
and  now,  the  particulars  were  called  over,  and  all 
produced,  that  Moses  might  see  both  that  they  had 
made  all,  omitting  nothing,  that  they  had  made  all 
according  to  the  instructions  given  them,  and  that, 
if  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  any  thing,  it  might 
be  forthwith  rectified.  Thus  they  showed  respect 
to  Moses,  who  was  set  over  them  in  the  Lord;  not 
objecting  that  Moses  did  not  understand  such  work, 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  reason  for  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  his  judgment;  No,  that  God,  who  gave 
them  so  much  knowledge  as  to  do  the  work,  gave 
them  also  so  much  humility  as  to  be  willing  to  have 
it  examined,  and  compared  with  the  model.  Moses 
was  in  authority,  and  they  would  pay  a  deference 
to  his  place;  The  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to 
the  prophets.  And  besides,  though  they  knew  how 
to  do  the  work  better  than  Moses,  Moses  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  exact  idea  of  the  model  than  they  had, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  well-pleased  with 
their  own  work,  unless  they  had  his  approbation. 
Thus,  in  all  the  services  of  religion,  we  should  la¬ 
bour  to  be  accepted  of  the  Lord. 

IV.  That  Moses,  upon  search,  found  all  done 
according  to  the  rule,  v.  43.  Moses,  both  for  their 
satisfaction  and  for  his  own,  did  look  upon  all  the 
work,  piece  by  piece,  and,  behold,  they  had  done  it 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  him,  for  the  same 
Being  that  showed  him  the  pattern  guided  their 
hand  in  the  work.  All  the  copies  of  God’s  grace 
exactly  agree  with  the  original  of  his  counsels:  what 
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God  works  in  us,  and  by  us,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  own  goodness;  and  when  the 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,  and  all  his  per¬ 
formances  come  to  be  compared  with  his  purposes, 
it  will  appear,  that,  behold,  all  is  done  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  not  one  iota  or  tittle 
of  which  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  or  be  varied  from. 

V.  That  Moses  blessed  them.  1.  He  commend¬ 
ed  them,  and  signified  his  approbation  of  all  they 
had  done.  He  did  not  find  fault  where  there  was 
none,  as  some  do,  who  think  they  disparage  their 
own  judgment,  if  they  do  not  find  something  amiss 
in  the  best  and  most  accomplished  performance.  In 
all  this  work  it  is  probable  there  might  have  been 
found  here  and  there  a  stitch  amiss,  and  a  stroke 
awry,  which  would  have  served  for  an  over-curious 
and  censorious  critic  to  animadvert  upon ;  but  Mo¬ 
ses  was  too  candid  to  notice  small  faults,  where 
there  were  no  great  ones.  Note,  All  governors 
must  be  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well,  as  well  as  a 
terror  to  evil-doers.  Why  should  any  take  a  pride 
in  being  hard  to  be  pleased l  2.  He  not  only  prais¬ 
ed  them,  but  prayed  for  them.  He  blessed  them 
as  one  having  authority,  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
better.  We  read  not  of  any  wages  that  Moses  paid 
them  for  their  work,  but  this  blessing  he  gave  them. 
F or  though,  ordinarily,  the  labourer  be  worthy  of 
his  hire,  yet,  in  this  case,  1.  They  wrought  for 
themselves.  The  honour  and  comfort  of  God’s  ta¬ 
bernacle  among  them  would  be  recompense  enough, 
If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shall  be  wise  for  thyself.  2. 
They  had  their  meat  from  heaven  on  free  cost,  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  their  raiment 
waxed  not  old  upon  them,  so  that  they  neither 
needed  wages,  nor  had  reason  to  expect  any.  Free¬ 
ly  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  The  obligations 
we  lie  under,  both  in  duty  and  interest,  to  serve 
God,  are  sufficient  to  quicken  us  to  our  work, 
though  we  had  not  a  reward  in  prospect.  But,  3. 
This  blessing,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  was  wages 
enough  for  all  their  work.  Those  whom  God  em¬ 
ploys,  he  will  bless,  and  those  whom  he  blesses, 
they  are  blessed  indeed.  The  blessing  he  com¬ 
mands  is  life  forever  more. 

CHAP.  XL. 

In  this  chapter,  I.  Orders  are  given  for  the  setting-up  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  fixing  of  all  the  appurtenances  of 
it  in  their  proper  places,  tv.  1.  .8.)  and  the  consecrating 
of  it,  (v.  9.  .  11.)  and  of  the  priests,  v.  12 . .  15.  II.  Care 
is  taken  to  do  all  this,  and  as  it  was  appointed  to  be 
done,  v.  16  .  .  33.  HI.  God  takes  possession  of  it  by  the 
cloud,  v.  34  .  .  38. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
L3 L  saying,  2.  On  the  first  day  of  ihe 
first  month  shalt  thou  set  up  the  tabernacle 
of  the  tent  of  the  congregation.  3.  And 
thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,  and  cover  the  ark  with  the  vail.  4. 
And  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  and  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  to  be  set  in  or¬ 
der  upon  it;  and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  can¬ 
dlestick,  and  light  the  lamps  thereof.  5. 
And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  gold  for  the 
incense  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 
put  the  hanging  of  the  door  to  the  taberna¬ 
cle.  6.  And  t  hou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-offering  before  the  door  to  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congregation.  7. 
And  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and 
shalt  put  water  therein.  0.  An  i  thou  shalt 
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,ci  up  (In'  <•<>(! rl  round  about,  and  hang  up 
llit;  1 1; 1 1 1;‘ ’,i 1 1;.',  nl  the  coiirl-gato.  9.  Anil  thou 
shall  hike  llm  anointing  oil,  and  anoint  the 
lalmmarlf, and  all  dial  is  therein,  and  shall 
hallow  il,  and  all  llm  vessels  (hereof:  and 
il  shall  he  Imly.  Ml.  And  (lion  shall  anoint 
dm  allar  of  llm  biiml-nflering,  and  all  his 
vessels,  and  sa.nelify  llm  altar:  and  il,  shall 
Im  an  allar  most  holy.  II.  And  I, lion  shall, 
anoint  llm  Inver  and  las  loot,  and  saimldy 
il.  12.  And  (lion  shall  bring  Aaron  and 
las  sons  unlo  llm  door  nl  the  la.berna.ele.  ol 
llm  congregation,  and  wash  llmm  willi  wa¬ 
ter.  i  l.  And  I  bon  shall  put  upon  Aaron 
llm  holy  garments,  and  anoint  him,  and 
sanctify  him  ;  dial  he  may  minister  unlo  me 
m  llit'  priest’s  ollwe.  M.  And  1  lion  shall 
bring  Ins  sons,  and  clothe  them  with  coals: 
It*.  And  llioii  shall  anoint  llmm,  as  thou 
litlsl  a  i  mini  I  Imir  lit  I  Imr,  that  limy  may  min¬ 
ister  unlo  me  m  die  priest’s  office :  for  their 
annulling  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting 
priesthood,  Ihmughoul  their  generations. 

I  hr  mill  r  i  lain  initl  la  rail  a  re  of  I  hr  Inhrrnai  Ir  had 
hr  in  \  ir  wril  sr  \  r  rally ,  mill  approved,  anti  now  they 
must  lir  iiiii  together. 

I .  <  (till  hf  I'C  ill  If  i  Is  MoHi'.n  It)  set  ap  I  hr  1  alien  in¬ 
ch',  mnl  lltr  nlrnsils  of  it  in  their  plat  es.  Though 
the  wol’k  nl  I  hr  tahrinai  Ir  was  lit  list  let  I ,  tllitl  every 
I long  ready  for  rearing,  anti  the  people,  no  doubt, 
very  desirous  In  set  il  tip,  yet  Moses  will  not  tlo  it 
nil  helms  express  orders  for  the  doing  ol  it.  It  is 
good  lo  see  ( i  t  id  going  hr  lore  ns  in  every  step.  I’m,  37. 
’.’.'1.  The  lime  lor  dolin';  I  his  is  fixed  to  the  first  dm / 
i if  the  first  month,  ( v .  )  whit  h  wanted  hat  four¬ 
teen  tlayit  ol  a  year  sinrr  they  ('nine  oat  of  Egypt; 
mnl  a  r.ootl  year's  work  there  was  dour  in  it.  I’rohahly 
tlir  work  was  made  ready  lint  just  at  (hr  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  appointing  ot  this  tiny  gave  no  de¬ 
lin',  or  next  In  none,  to  this  g'ood  work.  We  mast 
not  pat  off  nay  nerrssat'y  doty,  under  pretence  of 
waitiit)!,  for  some  re mm'kahle  tlay,  the  present  sea¬ 
son  is  the  most  I'imvrilient ;  hut  ihe  tahet  niicH'  Imp 
polling  to  he  set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month,  intimates  that  it  island  to  begin  the  year 
with  Home  |t;nod  work.  I  ,rt  him  that  is  the  first 
have  the  lirsl ;  and  let  the  t  longs  of  his  kingdom  he 
lirnt  sought.  In  I  lo/.ekiah’s  time  we  find  they  be¬ 
gan  Ins  ini'llfy  the  temple  oti  the  first  dm/  of  the 
first  month ,  ’  Chron.  It).  17,  I  he  new  moon 

(width  hy  Ihrir  rompntntlou,  was  the  first  tiny  of 
every  month)  was  observed  by  them  with  sonic  so¬ 
lemnity;  and  therefore  this  lirsl  new  moon  of  the 
year  was  thus  ninth',  remarkable.  Note.  When  a 
view  your  begins,  we  should  think  of  serving  Cod 
more  and  heller  than  we  did  the  year  before. 

Moses  is  part ienlarly  ordered  to  set  np  the  labor- 
narle  list'll  first,  in  widt  h  Cod  would  dwell,  unit 
would  he  served,  e.  ?.  then  to  put  the  ark  in  its 
pi. ire ,  and  draw  the  vail  before  it,  e.  3.  Then  to 
li\  the  table,  anil  the  ennillosliek,  and  the  altar  of 
im  ruse,  without  the  vail,  (e.  I,  A.)  and  to  lix  the 
hanging  ol  Ihe  door  before  the  door.  Then  in  the 
i  uni  t  he  must  plane  the  allar  ol  burnt  tillering,  and 
the  Inver,  e.  d,  7.  Anti,  lastly,  lie  must  set  up  the 
i  nit  sins  ol  the  eourl,  and  a  hanging  from  the  court- 
gut  e.  \nd  all  this  would  he  easily  done  in  one  day, 
many  hands,  no  doubt,  being' employed  in  it,  under 
the  dlroet  ion  ol  Moses, 

■J.  lie  direets  Moses,  when  be  had  set  u)>  the  ta- 


bemaclc  and  till  the  furniture  of  it,  to  consecrate  it 
mid  them,  by  anointing  them  with  the  oil  which 
was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  eh.  30.  26,  6cc.  It 
was  there  ordered  that  this  should  he  done,  here  it 
was  ordered  that  it  should  be  done  now,  (v.  9. .  11. ) 
Observe,  Every  thing  was  sanctified  when  it  was 
put  in  its  proper  place,  and  not  till  then,  for  till 
then  it  was  not  lit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be 
sanctified.  As  every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season, 
so  is  every  thing  in  its  place. 

3.  lie  directs  him  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his. 
sons;  when  the  goods  were  brought  into  God’s 
house,  they  were  marked  first,  and  then  servants 
were  hired  to  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord;  and 
they  must  be  clean  who  were  put  into  that  office,  v. 
12..  15.  The  law  which  was  now  ordered  to  be 
put  in  execution,  we  had  before,  ch.  29.  Thus, 
m  the  visible  church,  which  is  Cod’s  tabernacle 
among  men,  it  is  reemisite  that  there  be  ministers  to 
keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  anointing. 

hi.  Tims  did  Moses:  according  to  all 
that,  llm  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  lie 
17.  Anti  il  came  to  pass  in  the  first  month 
in  the  second  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  that.  the  tabernacle  was  reared  np. 
M(.  And  Moses  reared  np  the  tabernacle, 
and  fastened  bis  sockets,  and  set  up  the 
boards  I  hereof,  and  put  in  the  bars  thereof, 
ant!  reared  up  bis  pillars.  19.  And  he 
spread  abroad  Ihe  tent  over  the  tabernacle, 
and  put  the  covering  of  the  tent  above  up¬ 
on  it  ;  as  the  I  jord  commanded  Moses.  20. 
And  ho  took  and  put  the  testimony  into  the 
ark,  and  set  llit'  slaves  on  the  ark,  and  put 
the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark.  21. 
And  lie  brought  the  ark  into  the  tabernacle, 
and  set  up  the  vail  of  the  covering,  and 
covered  the  ark  of  the,  testimony;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  22.  And  he 
put  llit'  table  in  the  tent  of  the,  congre¬ 
gation,  upon  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
northward,  without  the  vail.  23.  And  he 
set  the  bread  in  order  upon  it  before  the 
I  iOH  i) ;  as  the  I  mill)  had  commanded  Mo¬ 
ses.  24.  And  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  over  against  the 
table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  south¬ 
ward.  2b.  And  be  lighted  the  lamps  be¬ 
fore  the  1  iORD  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  2(5.  And  be  put  the  golden  altar  in 
the  tent  of  Ihe  congregation,  before  the  vail : 
27.  And  lie  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon; 
as  the  Eord commanded  Moses.  28.  And 
lie  set  up  tlie  hanging  at  the  door  of  llit'  ta¬ 
bernacle.  29.  And  he  put  the  altar  of 
burnt-ottering  In/  Ihe  door  of  the  tabernacle 
ol  tlie  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  offered 
upon  il  the  burnt-offering  and  the  meat-ot¬ 
tering;  ns  the  Loud  commanded  Moses. 
30.  And  he  set  the  Inver  between  the  tent 
of  the  congregation  and  llit'  altar,  and  put 
water  there,  to  wash  withal.  31.  And  Mo¬ 
ses,  mid  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  washed  t licit 
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hands  and  they-  feet  thereat:  32.  When 
they  went  into  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
and  when  they  came  near  unto  the  altar, 
they  washed ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  33.  And  he  reared  up  the  court 
round  about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar, 
and  set  up  the  hanging  of  the  court-gate. 
So  Moses  finished  the  work. 

When  the  tabernacle  and  the  furniture  of  it  were 
prepared,  they  did  not  put  off  the  rearing  of  it  till 
they  came  to  Canaan,  though  they  now  hoped  to  be 
there  very  shortly;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  they  set  it  up  in  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  Those  that  are 
unsettled 'in  the  world  must  not  think  that  that  will 
excuse  them  in  their  continued  irreligion;  as  if  it 
were  enough  to  begin  to  serve  God  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  be  settled  in  the  world:  No;  a  tabernacle  for 
God  is  a  very  needful  and  profitable  companion 
even  in  a  wilderness,  especially  considering  that 
our  carcasses  may  fall  in  that  wilderness,  and  we 
may  be  fixed  in  another  world  before  we  come  to 
fix  in. this. 

The  rearing  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  good  day’s 
work;  the  consecrating  of  it,  and  of  the  priests, 
was  attended  to  some  days  after.  Here  we  have 
an  account  only  of  that  new-year’s  day’s  work.  1. 
Moses  not  only  did  all  that  God  directed  him  to  do, 
but  in  the  order  that  God  appointed;  for  God  will 
be  sought  in  the  due  order.  2.  To  each  particular 
there  is  added  an  express  reference  to  the  divine 
appointment,  which  Moses  governed  himself  by  as 
carefully  and  conscientiously  as  the  workmen  did ; 
and  therefore,  as  before,  so  here  it  is  repeated,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Aloses,  seven  times  in  less 
than  fourteen  verses.  Moses  himself,  as  great  a 
man  as  he  was,  would  not  pretend  to  vary  from  the 
institution,  neither  to  add  to  it,  nor  diminish  from  it, 
in  the  least  punctilio.  They  that  command  others 
must  remember  that  their  Master  also  is  in  heaven, 
and  they  must  do  as  they  are  commanded.  3.  That 
which  was  to  be  vailed,  he  vailed,  (v.  21.)  and  that 
which  was  to  be  used, he  used  immediately, for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  priests, that, by  seeing  him  do  the  sev¬ 
eral  offices, they  might  learn  to  do  them  the  more  dex¬ 
terously.  ThoughMoses  was  not  properly  a  priest, 
yet  he  is  numbered  among  the  priests,  (Ps.  99.  6. ) 
and  the  Jewish  writers  call  him  the  finest  of  the 
firiests;  what  he  did  he  did  by  special  warrant  and 
direction  from  God,  rather  as  a  prophet,  or  lawgiv¬ 
er,  than  as  a  priest  He  set  the  wheels  a  going, 
and  then  left  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  appoint¬ 
ed  ministry.  (1.)  When  he  had  placed  the  table, 
he  set  the  show-bread  in  order  upon  it;  (7>.  23.)  for 
God  will  never  have  his  table  unfurnished.  (2.)  As 
soon  as  he  had  fixed  the  candlestick,  he  lighted  the 
lamps  before  the  Lord,  v.  25.  Even  that  dark  dis¬ 
pensation  would  not  admit  of  unlighted  candles. 
(3.)  The  golden  altar  being  putin  its  place,  imnie- 
aiately  he  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon;  (v.  27.)  for 
God-’s  altar  must  be  a  smoking  altar.  (4. )  The  al¬ 
tar  of  burnt-offering  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  than  he  had  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  and  a  meat-offering,  ready  to  offer  upon  it,  v. 
29.  Some  think,  though  this  is  mentioned  here,  it 
was  not  done  till  some  time  after;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  immediately  began  the  ceremony  of  its 
consecration,  though  it  was  not  completed  for  seven 
days.  (5. )  At  the  laver  likewise,  when  he  had  fix¬ 
ed' that,  Moses  himself  washed  his  hands  and  feet. 
Thus,  in  all  these  instances,  he  not  only  showed  the 
priests  how  to  do  their  duty,  but  has  taught  us  that 
God’s  gifts  are  intended  for  use,  and  not  barely  for 
show.  Though  the  altars,  and  table,  and  candle¬ 


stick,  were  fresh  and  new,  he  did  not  say  it  was  a 
pity  to  sully  them;  no,  he  handselled  them  immedi¬ 
ately.  Talents  were  given  to  be  occupied,  not  to 
be  buried. 

34.  Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle.  35.  And  Moses  was 
not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  because  the  cloud  abode  there¬ 
on,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  ta¬ 
bernacle.  36.  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  from  over  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of 
Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys : 
37.  But  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up, 
then  they  journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it 
was  taken  up.  38.  For  the  cloud  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and 
fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  house  of  Israel,  throughout  all  their 
journeys. 

As  when,  in  the  creation,  God  had  finished  this 
earth,  which  he  designed  for  man’s  habitation,  he 
made  man,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  it;  so,  when 
Moses  had  finished  the  tabernacle,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  for  God’s  dwelling-place  among  men,  God 
came  and  took  possession  of  it.  The  Shechinah, 
the  divine  eternal  Word,  though  not  yet  made  flesh, 
yet,  as  a  prelude  to  that  event,  came  and  dwelt 
among  them,  John  1.  14.  This  was  henceforward 
the  place  of  his  throne,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of 
his  feet;  (Ezek.  43.  7.)  here  he  resided,  here  he 
ruled.  By  the  visible  tokens  of  God’s  coming 
among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  tabernacle, 
he  testified  both  the  return  of  his  favour  to  them, 
which  they  had  forfeited  by  the  golden  calf,  (ch. 
33.  7.)  and  his  gracious  acceptance  of  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  they  had  been  at,  and  all  the  care  and  pains 
they  had  taken  about  the  tabernacle.  Thus  God 
owned  them,  showing  himself  well-pleased  with 
what  they  had  done,  and  abundantly  rewarded 
them.  Note,  God  will  dwell  with  those  that  pre¬ 
pare  him  a  habitation.  The  broken  and  contrite 
mart,  the  clean  and  holy  heart,-  that  is  furnished 
for  his  service,  and  devoted  to  his  honour,  shall  be 
his  rest  for  ever,  here  will  Christ  dwell  by  faith, 
Eph.  3.  17.  Where  God  has  a  throne  and  an  altar 
in  the  soul,  there  is  a  living  temple.  And  God  will 
be  sure  to  own  and  crown  the  operations  of  his  own 
grace,  and  the  observance  of  his  own  appointments. 

As  God  had  manifested  himself  upon  mount  Si¬ 
nai,  so  he  did  now  in  this  newly-erected  tabernacle. 
We  read  {ch.  24.  16.)  that  the  glory  of  the  I.ord 
abode  upon  mount  Sinai,  which  is  said  to  be  like 
devouring  fire,  {v.  17.)  and  that  the  cloud  covered 
that  glory.  Accordingly,  when  God  descended  to 
take  possession  of  his  house,  the  cloud  covered 
it  on  the  outside,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
it  within;  to  which  probably  there  is  an  allu¬ 
sion,  Zech.  2.  5.  where  God  promises  to  be  a  wall 
of  fire  round  about  Jerusalem,  (and  the  pillar  of 
cloud  was  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire,)  and  the  glory  in 
the  midst  of  her. 

1.  The  cloud  covered  the  tent;  that  same  cloud, 
which,  as  the  chariot  or  pavilion  of  the  Shechinah, 
had  come  up  before  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led 
them  hither,  now  settled  upon  the  tabernacle,  and 
hovered  over  it,  even  in  the  hottest  and  clearest 
dav ;  for  it  was  none  of  those  clouds  whic  h  the  sun 
scatters.  This  cloud  was  intended  to  be,  1.  A  token 
of  God’s  presence,  constantly  visible  dav  and  night 
(t-.  38.)  to  all  Israel,  even  to  those  that  lay  in  the 
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remotest  corners  of  the  camp,  that  they  might  ne¬ 
ver  again  make  a  question  ol  it,  Is  the  hard  among 
us,  or  is  he  not?  That  very  cloud,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  so  pregnant  with  wonders  in  the  Red- 
sea,  and  on  mount  Sinai,  sufficient  to  prove  God  in 
it  of  a  truth,  was  continually  in  sight  of  all  the  house 
of  Israel,  throughout  all  their  journeys;  so  that  they 
were  inexcusable  if  they  believed  not  their  own 
eyes.  2.  A  concealment  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
giory  of  God  in  it.  God  did  indeed  dwell  among 
them,  but  he  dwelt  in  a  cloud;  Verily,  thou  art  a 
God  that  hidest  thyself.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ,  in  whicli  we  all  with  ojicn  face  behold, 
as  in  a  glass,  not  in  a  cloud,  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
3.  A  protection  of  the  tabernacle.  They  had  shel¬ 
tered  it  with  one  covering  upon  another,  but,  after 
all,  the  cloud  that  covered  it  was  its  best  guard. 
Those  that  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  are  hid¬ 
den  there,  and  are  safe  under  the  divine  protection, 
Ps.  27.  4,  5.  Yet  this,  which  was  then  a  peculiar 
favour  to  the  tabernacle,  is  promised  to  every  dwel¬ 
ling  place  of  mount  Zion;  (Isa.  4.  5.)  for  upon  all 
the  glory  shall  be  a  defence.  4.  A  guide  to  the 
camp  of  Israel  in  their  march  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  v.  36,  37.  While  the  cloud  continued  on  the 
tabernacle,  they  rested;  when  it  removed,  they  re¬ 
moved  and  followed  it,  as  being  purely  under  a  di¬ 
vine  conduct.  This  is  spoken  of  more  fully,  Numb. 
9.  15,  &c.  and  mentioned  with  thankfulness,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  long  afterward,  Neh.  9.  19.  Ps.  78. 
14. — 105.  39.  As,  before  the  tabernacle  was  set 
up,  the  Israelites  had  the  cloud  for  their  guide, 
which  appeared  sometimes  in  one  place  and  some¬ 
times  in  another,  but  from  henceforward  rested  on 
the  tabernacle,  and  was  to  be  found  there  only;  so 
the  church  had  divine  revelation  for  its  guide  from 
the  first,  before  the  scriptures  were  written;  but 
since  the  making  up  of  that  canon,  it  rests  in  that 
as  its  tabernacle,  and  there  only  it  is  to  be  found; 


as,  in  the  creation,  the  light  which  was  made  the 
first  day  centered  in  the  sun  the  fourth  day.  Blessed 
be  God  for  the  law  and  the  testimony ! 

II.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle, 
v.  34,  35.  'Phe  Shechinah  now  made  an  awful  and 
pompous  entry  into  the  tabernacle,  through  the 
outer  part  of  which  it  passed  into  the  most  holy 
place,  as  the  presence-chamber,  and  there  seated 
itself  between  the  cherubims.  It  was  in  light  and 
fire,  and  (for  aught  we  know)  no  otherwise,  that 
the  Shechinah  made  itself  visible;  for  God  is  Light: 
our  God  is  a  consuming  Lire;  with  these  the  taber¬ 
nacle  was  now  filled,  yet,  as  before,  the  bush  was 
not  consumed,  so,  now,  the  curtains  were  not  so 
much  as  singed  by  this  fire;  for  to  those  that  have 
received  the  anointing,  the  terrible  majesty  of  God 
is  not  destroying.  Yet  so  dazzling  was  the  light, 
and  so  dreadful  was  the  fire,  that  Moses  was  not 
able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  attended,  till  the  splendour  was  a 
little  abated,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  retired 
within  the  vail,  v.  35.  This  shows  how  terrible 
the  glory  and  majesty  of  God  are,  and  how  unable 
the  greatest  and  best  of  /nen  are  to  stand  before 
him.  The  divine  light  and  fire,  let  forth  in  their 
full  strength,  will  overpower  the  strongest  heads 
and  the  purest  hearts.  But  what  Moses  could  not 
do,  in  that  he  teas  weak  through  the  flesh,  our  Lord 
Jesus  has  done,  whom  God  caused  to  draw  near  and 
approach,  and  who,  as  the  Forerunner,  is  for  us  en¬ 
tered,  and  has  invited  us  to  come  boldly  even  to  the 
mercy-seat.  He  was  able  to  enter  into  the  holy 
/dace  not  made  with  hands,  (Ileb.  9.  24.)  nay,  he 
is  himself  the  true  Tabernacle,  filled  with  the  glory 
of  God,  (John  1.  14.)  even  with  the  divine  grace 
and  truth  prefigured  f>y  this  fire  and  light.  In  him 
the  Shechinah  took  up  its  rest  for  ever,  for  in  biro 
dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Bless 
cd  be  God  for  Jesus  Christ. 
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OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 


LEVITICUS. 


There  is  nothing  historical  in  all  this  book  of  Leviticus,  except  the  account  whi'  .i  it  gives  us, 
ch.  8,  9.  of  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood;  ch.  10.  of  the  punishment  of  Nadab  ar.d  /*  jinu,  by  the 
hand  of  God,  for  offering  strange  fire;  and  ch.  24,  of  Shelomith’s  son,  by  the  hand  ol  Lie  magistrate, 
for  blasphemy.  All  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  laws,  chiefly  the  ecclesiastical  la  ws, 
which  God  gave  to  Israel  by  Moses,  concerning  their  sacrifices  and  offerings,  their  meats  and  drinks, 
and  divers  washings,  and  the  other  peculiarities,  by  which  God  set  that  people  apart  for  himself, 
and  distinguished  them  from  other  nations;  all  which  were  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  which 

are  realized  and  superseded  by  the  gospel  of  Christ. - We  call  the  book  Leviticus,  from  the  Sep- 

tuagint,  because  it  contains  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Levilical  firiesthood,  (as  it  is  called,  Hob. 
7.  11.)  and  the  ministrations  of  it.  The  Levites  were  principally  charged  with  these  institutions. 

Doth  to  do  their  part,  and  to  teach  the  people  (heir’s. - We  read,  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  book, 

of  the  settingup  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  to  be  the  place  of  worship;  and  as  that  was  framed 
according  to  the  pattern,  so  must  the  ordinances  of  worship  be,  which  were  there  to  be  administered 
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In  tlic-u  t.,c  divine  appointment  was  as  particular  as  in  the  former,  and  must  be  as  punctually 
observed.  The  remaining  rgcord  of  the  abrogated  law  is  of  use  to  11s,  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  for  the  increase  of  our 
thankfulness  to  Clod,  that  by  him  wo  are  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  live  in  the 
times  of  reformation. 
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CHAP.  T. 

This  book  begins  with  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  of 
which  the  most  ancient  were  the  burnt-offerings,  about 
which  tied  gives  Moses  instructions  in  this  chapter. 
Orders  lire  here  given  how  that  sort  of  sacrifice  must  he 
managed.  I.  If  it  were  a  bullock  out  of  the  herd,  v. 
3..t).  11.  If  it  were  a  sheep  or  goat,  a  lamb  or  kid,  out 

of  the  flock,  v.  It.  .17.  And.  whether  the  ofl'oring  were 
more  or  less  valuable  in  itself,  if  it  was  ottered  with  an 
upright  heart,  according  to  these,  laws,  it  was  accepted 
of  God. 

1.  A  ND  tin'  Loud  calk'd  unto  Moses, 
./V  and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  saying,  2.  Speak 
unto  thi'  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  If  any  man  of  you  bring  an  offering 
unto  the  Loud,  ye  shall  bring  your  otter¬ 
ing  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd,  and  of  the 
flock. 

Observe  here,  1.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  inclined  to  bring  offerings  to  the  Lord. 
The  very  light  of  nature  directs  man,  some  way  or 
other,  to  do  honour  to  his  Maker,  and  pay  him  ho¬ 
mage  as  his  Lord.  Revealed  religion  supposes  na¬ 
tural  religion  to  be  an  ancient  anil  early  institution, 
since  the  fall  had  directed  man  to  glorify  Clod  by 
sacrifice,  which  was  an  implicit  acknowledgment 
of  their  having  received  all  from  (!od  as  creatures, 
and  their  hav  ing  forfeited  all  to  him  as  sinners.  A 
conscience  thoroughly  com  inced  of  dependence  anil 
guilt,  would  bo  willing  to  come  before  Clod  with 
thousands  of  rams,  Mic.  (5.  6.  2.  Provision  is  made 
that  men  should  not  indulge  their  own  fancies,  nor 
become  vain  in  their  imaginations  and  inv  entions 
about  their  sacrifices,  lest,  while  they  pretended  to 
honour  Clod,  they  should  really  dishonour  him,  and 
do  that  which  was  unworthy  of  him.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  directed  to  be  done  with  a  due  deco¬ 
rum,  by  a  certain  rule,  and  so  as  that  the  sacrifices 
might  he  most  significant,  both  of  the  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  atonement  which  Christ  was  to  offer  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  and  of  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  which  believers  should  offer  daily. 
3.  God  gave  those  laws  to  Israel  by  Moses;  nothing 
is  more  frequently  repeated  than  this,  The  Lord 
s/iahc  unto  Abases,  saytiiff,  Sftca/c  unto  the  children 
of  hr  at  l.  Clod  could  have  spoken  it  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  himself,  as  he  did  the  ten  command¬ 
ments;  but  he  chose  to  deliver  it  to  them  by  Moses, 
because  they  had  desired  he  would  no  more  speak 
to  them  himself,  and  he  had  designed  that  Moses 
should,  above  all  the  prophets,  be  a  type  of  Christ, 
by  whom  Clod  would  m  these  last  days  speak  to  us, 
Heb.  1.  1.  Ry  other  prophets  God  sent  messages 
to  his  people,  out  by  Moses  he  gave  them  laws;  and 
therefore  tie  was  fit  to  typify  him  to  whom  the  Fa¬ 
ther  has  given  all  judgment.  And  besides,  the 
treasure  of  divine  revelation  was  always  to  be  put 
into  earthen  vessels,  that  our  faith  might  be  tried, 
and  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of 
God.  4.  God  spake  to  him  out  of  the  tabernacle. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  Shechinah  had  taken  possession 
of  its  new  habitation,  in  token  of  the  acceptance 


of  what  was  done,  God  talked  with  Moses  from  the 
mercy-scat,  while  he  attended  without  the  vail,  or 
rather  at  the  door,  hearing  a  voice  only  ;  and  k  is 
probable  that  he  wrote  what  he  heard  at  that  time, 
to  prevent  any  mistake,  or  slip  of  memory,  in  the 
rehearsal  of  it.  The  tabernacle  was  set  up  to  be  a 
place  of  communion  between  God  ami  Israel;  there, 
where  they  performed  their  services  to  God,  Clod 
revealed  his  will  to  them;  thus,  by  the  word  and  by 
prayer,  we  now  have  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  Acts,  6.  4.  When 
we  speak  to  Clod,  we  must  desire  to  hear  from  him, 
and  reckon  it  a  great  favour  that  he  is  pleased  to 
speak  to  us.  The  Lord  called  to  Moses,  not  to 
come  near,  (under  that  dispensation,  even  Moses 
must  keel)  his  distance,)  but  to  attend  and  hearken 
to  what  should  be  said.  A  letterless  than  ordinary 
in  the  Hebrew  word  for  called,  the  Jewish  critics 
tell  us,  intimates  that  Clod  spake  in  a  still  small 
voice.  The  moral  law  was  given  with  terror  from 
a  burning  mountain,  in  thunder  and  lightning;  but 
the  remedial  law  of  sacrifice  was  given  more  gently 
from  a  mercy-seat,  because  that  was  typical  of  the 
grace  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  ministration  of  life 
and  peace. 

3.  iritis  offering  &c  a  burnt-sacrifice  of  the 
herd,  let  him  oiler  a  male  without  blemish: 
ho  shall  offer  il  of  his  own  voluntary  will, 
at  (lit'  door  of  the,  tabernacle  of  (he  congre¬ 
gation,  before  the  Loud.  4.  And  lit'  shall 
put  bis  band  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt- 
offering  ;  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him, 
to  make  atonement  for  him.  5.  Anti  he 
shall  kill  (lit'  bullock  before  the  Lord:  and 
the  priests,  Aaron’s  sons,  shall  bring  the 
blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round  about 
upon  (lit'  altar  that  is  by  the  door  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  the  congregation.  G.  And  lie 
shall  slay  the  burnt-offering,  and  cut  it  into 
bis  pieces.  7.  And  (lit'  sons  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  put  tire  upon  the  altar,  and  lay 
t  he  wood  in  order  upon  I  lit1  lire  :  8.  And 

the  priests,  Aaron’s  sons,  shall  lay  the  parts, 
the  head,  and  the  fat,  in  order  upon  the 
wood  that  is  on  the  lire  which  is  upon  the 
altar:  9,  Hut  the  inwards  and  his  legs 
shall  he  wash  in  water :  and  the  pnest 
shall  burn  all  on  the  altar,  to  be  a  burnt- 
sacrifice,  an  offering  miuh'  by  lire  ol  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

If  a  man  were  rich,  and  could  afford  it,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  lie  would  bring  his  burnt-sacrifice,  with 
which  he  designed  to  honour  Gnd,  out  of  his  herd 
of  larger  cattle.  He  that  considers  that  God  is  the 
Best  that  is,  will  resolve  to  give  him  the  best  he  lias; 
else  he  gives  him  not  the  glory  due  unto  his  name. 
Now,  if  a  man  determined  to  kill  a  bullock,  not  for 
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an  entertainment  for  his  family  and  friends,  but  for 
a  sacrifice  to  his  God,  these  rales  must  be  religi¬ 
ously  observed. 

1.  The  beast  to  be  offered  must  be  a  male,  and 
without  blemish,  and  the  best  he  had  in  his  pas¬ 
ture;  being  designed  purely  for  the  honour  of  him 
that  is  infinitely  perfect,  it  ought  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  its  kind.  This  signified  the  complete 
strength  and  purity  that  were  in  Christ,  the  dying 
Sacrifice,  and  the  sincerity  of  heart  and  unblama¬ 
bleness  of  life  that  should  be  in  Christians,  who  are 
presented  to  God  as  living  sacrifices.  But  literally, 
in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female; 
nor  is  any  natural  blemish  in  the  body  a  bar  to  our 
acceptance  with  God,  but  only  the  moral  defects 
and  deformities  introduced  by  sin  into  the  soul. 

2.  The  owner  must  offer  it  of  his  voluntary  will. 
What  is  done  in  religion,  so  as  to  please  God,  must 
be  done  by  no  other  constraint  than  that  of  love. 
God  accepts  the  willing  people,  and  the  cheerful 
giver.  Ainsworth  and  others  read  it,  not  as  the 
principle,  but  as  the  end,  of  offering;  “Let  him  of¬ 
fer  it  for  his  favourable  acceptation  before  the  Lord, 
Let  him  propose  this  to  himself,  as  his  end  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  sacrifice,  and  let  his  eye  be  fixed  steadily 
upon  that  end — that  he  may’  be  accepted  of  the 
Lord.”  Those  only  shall  find  acceptance  who  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  and  design  it  in  all  their  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  2  Cor.  5.  9. 

3.  It  must  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  where  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  stood, 
which  sanctified  the  gift,  and  not  elsewhere;  he 
must  offer  it  at  the  door,  as  one  unworthy  to  enter, 
and  acknowledging  that  there  is  no  admission  for  a 
sinner  into  covenant  and  communion  with  God,  but 
by  sacrifice;  but  he  must  offer  it  at  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  in  token  of  his  communion  with  the 
whole  church  of  Israel,  even  in  this  personal  service. 

4.  The  offerer  must  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
his  offering,  v.  4.  “  He  must  put  both  his  hands,” 
say  the  Jewish  doctors,  “with  all  his  might  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  the  beast,”  signifying  thei'eby, 
(1.)  The  transfer  of  all  his  right  to,  and  interest  in, 
the  beast,  to  God;  actually,  and  by  manual  deli¬ 
very,  resigning  it  to  his  service.  (2.)  An  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  he  deserved  to  die,  and  would  have 
been  willing  to  die,  if  God  had  required  it,  for  the 
serving  of  his  honour,  and  the  obtaining  of  his  fa¬ 
vour.  (3.)  A  dependence  upon  the  sacrifice,  as  an 
instituted  type  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  on  which  the 
iniquity  of  us  all  was  to  be  laid.  The  mystical  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  sacrifices,  and  especially  this  rite, 
some  think  the  apostle  means  by  the  doctrine  of 
laying  on  of  hands,  (Heb.  6.  2.)  which  typified 
evangelical  faith.  The  offerer’s  putting  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offering  was  to  signify  his  desire 
and  hope  that  it  might  be  accepted  from  him  to 
make  atonement  for  him.  The  burnt-offerings  had 
not  respect  to  any  particular  sin,  as  the  sin-offering 
had,  but  were  to  make  atonement  for  sin  in  general; 
and  he  that  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  burnt- 
offering  was  to  confess  that  he  had  left  undone  what 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  had  done  that  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done;  and  to  pray,  that,  though 
he  deserved  to  die  himself,  the  death  of  his  sacrifice 
might  be  accepted  for  the  expiating  of  his  guilt. 

5.  The  sacrifice  was  to  be  killed  by  the  priests 
or  Levites,  before  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  a  devout,  re¬ 
ligious  manner,  and  with  an  eye  to  God  and  his 
honour.  This  signified  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  to 
make  his  soul,  or  life,  an  offering  for  sin.  Messiah 
the  Prince  must  be  cut  off  as  a  sacrifice,  but  not  for 
himself,  Dan.  9.  26.  It  signified  also,  that  in  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  are  living  sacrifices,  the  brutal  part 
must  be  mortified  or  killed,  the  flesh  crucified, 
with  its  corrupt  affections  and  lusts,  and  all  the  ap- 
oetites  of  the  mere  animal  life. 


6.  The  priests  were  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar;  {y.  5.)  far  the  blood  being  the  life,  that 
was  it  that  made  atonement  for  the  soul.  This  sig¬ 
nified  the  direct  and  actual  regard  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  had  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Father’s  justice, 
and  the  securing  of  his  injured  honour,  in  the 
shedding  of  his  blood;  he  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God.  It  also  signified  the  pacifying  anci 
purifying  of  our  consciences  by  the  sprinkling  oj 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  them  by  faith,  1 
Pet.  L  2.  Heb.  10.  22. 

6.  The  beast  was  to  be  flayed  and  decently  cut 
up,  and  divided  into  its  several  joints  cr  pieces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  art  of  the  butcher;  and  then  all  the 
pieces,  with  the  head  and  the  fat,  (the  legs  and  in¬ 
wards  being  first  washed,)  were  to  be  burnt  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  altar,  v.  6 . .  9.  “Hitt  to  what  pur¬ 
pose,  ”  would  some  say,  “was  this  waste?  Why 
should  all  this  good  meat,  which  might  have  been 

Cen  to  the  poor,  and  have  served  their  hungry 
lilies  for  food  a  great  while,  be  burnt  together 
to  ashes?”  So  was  the  will  of  God;  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  object  or  find  fault  with  it.  When  it  was 
burnt,  for  the  honour  of  God,  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  and  to  signify  spiritual  blessings,  it  was 
really  better  bestowed,  and  better  answered  the 
end  of  its  creation,  than  when  it  was  used  as  food 
for  man.  We  must  never  reckon  that  lost  that  is 
laid  out  for  God.  The  burning  of  the  sacrifice 
signified  the  sharp  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  de¬ 
vout  affections  with  which,  as  a  holy  fire,  Christians 
must  offer  up  themselves,  their  whole  spirit,  soul 
and  body,  unto  God. 

Lastly,  This  is  said  to  be  an  offering  of  a  sweet 
savour,  or  savour  of  rest,  unto  the  Lord.  The 
burning  of  flesh  is  unsavoury  in  itself;  but  this,  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  a  divine  command,  and  a  type 
of  Christ,  was  well  pleasing  to  God;  he  was  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  offerer,  and  did  himself  take  a  compla¬ 
cency  in  that  reconciliation.  He  rested,  and  was 
refreshed  with  these  institutions  of  his  grace,  as,  at 
first,  with  his  works  of  creation,  (Exod.  31.  17.) 
rejoicing  therein,  Ps.  104.  41.  Christ’s  offering  of 
himself  to  God  is  said  to  be  of  a  sweet  smcllino 
savour;  (Eph.  5.  2.)  and  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of 
Christians  are  said  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  through 
Christ,  1  Pet.  2.  5. 

10.  And  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks, 
namely ,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats,  for  a 
burnt-sacrifice  -,  he  shall  bring  it  a  male 
without  blemish.  11.  And  he  shall  kill  it 
on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward  before  the 
Lord  :  and  the  priests,  Aaron’s  sons,  shall 
sprinkle  his  blood  round  about  upon  the  al¬ 
tar  :  1 2.  And  he  shall  cut  it  into  his  pieces, 

with  his  head  and  his  fat :  and  the  priest 
shall  lay  them  in  order  on  the  wood  that  is 
on  the  fire  which  is  upon  die  altar.  13. 
But  he  shall  wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs 
with  water  :  and  the  priests  shall  bring  it  all. 
and  burn  it  upon  the  altar :  it  is  a  opnu- 
sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  14.  And  if 
the  burnt-sacrifice  for  his  offering  to  the 
Lord  be  of  fowls,  then  he  shall  bring  his  of¬ 
fering  of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons. 

1 5.  And  the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the 
altar,  and  wring  off  his  head,  and  burn  it  on 
the  altar ;  and  the  blood  thereof  shall  be 
wrung  out  at  the  side  of  the  altar:  ifi.  And 
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lie  shall  pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  fea¬ 
thers,  and  cast  it  beside  the  altar,  on  the 
east  part,  by  the  place  of  the  ashes  :  17. 

And  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings  there¬ 
of,  but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder  :  and  the 
priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  upon  the 
wood  that  is  upon  the  fire  :  it  is  a  burnt- 
sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

Here  we  have  the  laws  concerning  the  burnt- 
offerings,  which  were  of  the  flock,  or  of  the  fowls. 
Those  of  the  middle-rank,  that  could  not  well 
afford  to  offer  a  bullock,  would  bring  a  sheep  or  a 
goat;  and  those  that  were  notable  to  do  that,  should 
be  accepted  of  God,  if  they  brought  a  turtle-dove, 
or  a  pigeon.  For  God,  in  lus  law,  and  in  his  gospel, 
as  well  as  in  his  providence,  considers  the  poor.  It 
is  observable,  that  those  creatures  were  chosen  for 
sacrifice  which  were  most  mild  and  gentle,  harm¬ 
less  and  inoffensive;  to  typify  the  innocence  and 
meekness  that  were  in  Christ,  and  to  teach  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  meekness  that  should  be  in  Christians. 
Directions  are  here  given, 

1.  Concerning  the  burnt-offering  of  the  flock,  v. 
10.  The  method  of  managing  these  is  much  the 
same  with  that  of  the  bullocks;  only  it  is  ordered 
here  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  killed  on  the  side 
of  the  altar  northward;  which,  though  mentioned 
here  only,  probably  was  to  be  observed  concerning 
the  former  and  other  sacrifices.  Perhaps,  on  that 
side  of  the  altar  there  was  the  largest  vacant  space, 
and  room  for  the  priests  to  turn  them  in.  It  was 
of  old  obseiwed,  that  Fair  weather  comes  out  of  the 
north ,  and  that  The  north  wind  drives  away  rain; 
and  by  these  sacrifices  the  storms  of  God’s  wrath 
..re  scattered,  and  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  is 
obtained,  which  is  more  pleasant  than  the  brightest, 
fairest  weather. 

2.  Concerning  those  of  the  fowls.  They  must  be 
either  turtle-doves,  and  if  so,  “They  must  be  old 
turtles;  (say  the  Jews;)  or  / ligeons ,  and  if  so,  they 
must  be  young  fiigeons.  What  was  most  accepta¬ 
ble  at  men’s  tables  must  be  brought  to  God’s  altar. 
In  the  offering  of  these  fowls,  (1.)  The  head  must 
be  wrung  off,  “quite  off,”  say  some;  others  think, 
only  pinched  so  as  to  kill  the  bird,  and  yet  leave  the 
head  hanging  to  the  body.  But  it  seems  more 
likely  that  it  was  to  be  quite  separated,  for  it  was  to 
be  burnt  first.  (2.1  The  blood  was  to  be  wrung  out 
at  the  side  of  the  altar.  (3. )  The  garbages  with  the 
feathers  were  to  be  thrown  by  upon  the  dunghill. 
(4.)  The  body  was  to  be  opened,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  then  burnt  upon  the  altar.  “  This  sacrifice 
of  birds,”  the  Jews  say,  “  was  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  services  the  priests  had  to  do;”  to  teach  those 
that  minister  in  holy  things,  to  be  as  solicitous  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich; 
for  their  services  ax-e  as  acceptable  to  God,  if  they 
come  from  an  upright  heart,  as  the  services  of  the 
rich;  for  he  expects  according  to  what  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not,  2  Cor.  8.  12. 
The  poor  man’s  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons,  are 
here  said  to  be  an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour,  as 
much  as  that  of  an  ox  or  bullock  that  hath  horns 
and  hoofs.  Yet,  after  all,  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is 
better  than  all  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  Mark 
12.  33. 

CHAP.  II. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  the  law  concerning  the  meat-offer¬ 
ings.  I.  The  matter  of  it:  whether  of  raw  flour  with  oil 
and  incense,  (v.  1.)  or  baked  in  the  oven,  (v.  4.)  or  upon 
a  plate,  (v.  5,  6.)  or  in  a  frying  pan,  v.  7.  II.  The  man- 
agementof  it;  of  the  flour,  (v.  2,  3.)  of  the  cakes,  v.  8.. 10. 


III.  Some  particular  rules  concerning  it,  That  leaven  and 
honey  must  never  be  admitted,  (v.  11,  12J  and  salt  never 
omitted  in  the  meat-offering,  v.  13.  IV.  The  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  offering  of  first-fruits  in  the  ear,  v.  14..  16. 

ND  when  any  will  offer  a  meat¬ 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  his  offering 
shall  be  of  fine  flour ;  and  he  shall  pour 
oil  upon  it,  and  put  frankincense  thereon: 
2.  And  he  shall  bring  it  to  Aaron’s  sons, 
the  priests  :  and  he  shall  take  thereout  his 
handful  of  the  flour  thereof  and  of  the  oil 
thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof ; 
and  the  priest  shall  burn  the  memorial  of  it 
upon  the  altar,  to  be  an  offering  made  by 
fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  :  3. 

And  the  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  shall 
be  Aaron’s  and  his  sons’ :  it  is  a  thing  most 
holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire.  4.  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a 
meat-offering  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be 
an  unleavened  cake  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  or  unleavened  wafers  anointed 
with  oil.  5.  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat¬ 
offering  baleen  in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of  fine 
flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil.  6.  Thou 
shall  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon:  it 
is  a  meat-offering.  7.  And  if  thy  oblation 
be  a  meat-offering  baken  in  the  frying-pan,  it 
shall  be  made  of  fine  flour  with  oil.  8.  And 
thou  shalt  bring  the  meat-offering  that  is 
made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord  :  and 
when  it  is  presented"  unto  the  priest,  he  shall 
bring  it  unto  the  altar.  9.  And  the  priest 
shall  take  from  the  meat-offering  a  memo¬ 
rial  thereof,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar: 
it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.  10.  And  that  which 
is  left  of  the  meat-offering  shall  be  Aaron’s 
and  his  sons’ :  it  is  a  tiring  most  holy  of  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 

There  were  some  meat-offerings  that  were  only 
appendixes  to  the  burnt-offerings;  as  that  which 
was  offered  with  the  daily  sacrifice,  (Exod.  29.  38, 
39.)  and  with  the  peace-offerings;  these  had  drink- 
offerings  joined  with  them,  (see  Numb.  15.  4,  7,  9, 
10.)  and  in  these  the  quantity  was  appointed.  But 
the  law  ot  this  chapter  concerns  those  meat-offer¬ 
ings  that  were  offered  by  themselves,  whenever  a 
man  saw  cause  thus  to  express  his  devotion.  The 
first  offering  we  read  of  in  scripture  was  of  this 
kind;  (Gen.  4.  3.)  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering.  This  sort  of  offering  was  ap¬ 
pointed, 

I.  In  condescension  to  the  poor  and  their  ability ; 
that  they  who  themselves  lived  only  upon  bread 
and  cakes,  might  offer  an  acceptable  offering  to 
God  out  of  that  which  was  their  own  coarse  and 
homely  fare,  and  by  making  for  God’s  altar,  as  the 
widow  of  Serepta  for  his  prophet,  a  little  cake  first, 
might  procure  such  a  blessing  upon  the  handful  of 
meal  in  the  barrel,  and  the  oil  in  the  cruise,  as  that 
it  should  not  fail. 

II.  As  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  mercy 
of  God  to  them  in  their  food;  this  was  like  a  quit- 
rent,  by  which  they  testified  their  dependence  upon 
God,  their  thankfulness  to  him,  and  their  expecta- 
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lions  from  him  as  their  Owner  and  Benefactor,  who 
jnveth  to  aU  Tife,  and  breath,  and  food  convenient. 
Tims  must  they  honour  their  Lord  with  their  sub¬ 
stance,  and,  in  token  of  their  eating  and  drinking 
to  his  glory,  must  consecrate  some  of  their  meat 
and  drink  to  his  immediate  service.  They  that 
now,  with  a  grateful  charitable  heart,  deal  out 
their  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  provide  for  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  those  that  are  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  when  they  cat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet 
themselves,  send  portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing 
is  prepared,  they  offer  unto  God  an  acceptable 
meat-offering.  He  prophet  laments  it  as  one  of 
the  direful  effects  of  famine,  that  thereby  the  meat¬ 
offering  and  drink-offering  were  cut  off  from  the 
home  of  the  J.ord;  (Joel  1.  9.)  and  reckoned  it  the 
greatest  blessing  of  plenty,  that  it  would  be  the 
revival  of  them,  Joel  2.  14. 

Now  the  laws  of  the  meat-offering  were  these;  1. 
The  ingredients  must  always  be  Jinc  Jlower  and 
oil,  two  staple  commodities  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Dent.  8.  8.  Oil  was  to  them  then  in  their  food, 
what  butter  is  now  to  us.  If  it  was  undressed,  the 
oil  must  he  /toured  ufion  the  flour;  ( v .  1.)  if  cook¬ 
ed,  it  must  he  mingled  with  the  flour,  v.  4,  &c.  2. 

If  it  was  flour  unbaked,  beside  the  oil,  it  must  have 
frankincense  put  upon  it,  which  was  to  he  burnt 
with  it,  (v.  1,2.)  for  the  perfuming  of  the  altar;  in 
allusion  to  which,  gospel  ministers  are  said  to  be  a 
sweet  savour  unto  Hod,  2  Cor.  2.  15.  3.  If  it  was 

jrepared,  they  might  do  it  various  ways,  either 
Kike  it  or  fry  it,  or  mix  the  flour  and  oil  upon  a 
plate;  for  the  doing  of  each  of  which,  conveniences 
were  provided  about  the  tabernacle.  The  law  was 
very  exact  even  about  those  offerings  that  were 
least  costly;  to  intimate  the  cognizance  God  takes 
of  the  religious  services  performed  with  a  devout 
mind,  even  by  the  poor  of  his  people.  4.  It  was 
to  be  presented  by  the  offerer  to  the  priest,  which 
is  called  bringing  it  to  the  Lord,  {y.  8.)  for  the 
priests  were  God’s  receivers,  and  were  ordained  to 
offer  gifts,  5.  Part  of  it  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
altar,  for  a  memorial,  that  is,  in  token  of  their 
mindfulness  of  God’s  bounty  to  them,  in  giving 
them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  It  was  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  v.  2,  9.  The  consuming  of  it  by 
fire  might  remind  them  that  they  deserved  to  have 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  thus  burnt  up,  and  that  it 
was  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  they  were  not. 
They  might  also  learn,  that  as  meats  are  for  the 
belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats,  so  God  shall  destroy 
both  it  and  them,  (1  Cor.  6.  13.)  and  that  man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone.  This  offering  made  by  fire  is 
fieri'  said  to  be  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord; 
and  so  are  our  spiritual  offerings,  which  arc  made 
by  the  fire  of  holy  love,  particularly  that  of  alms¬ 
giving,  which  is  said  to  be  an  odour  of  a  sweet 
smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-/i leasing  to  God, 
(Phil.  4.  18.)  and  (Iieb.  13.  16.)  With  such  sacri¬ 
fices  God  is  well-fileascd.  6.  The  remainder  of 
the  meat-offering  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  V. 
3,  10.  It  is  a  thing  most  holy,  not  to  be  eaten  by 
the  offerers,  as  the  peace-offerings,  (which,  though 
holy,  were  not  most  holy,)  hut  by  the  priests  only 
and  their  families.  Thus  God  provided  that  they 
who  served  at  the  altar,  should  live  upon  the  altar, 
and  live  comfortably. 

I  I.  No  moat-offering,  which  yc  shall 
firing  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  made  with 
leaven:  for  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven,  nor  any 
honey,  in  any  offering  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire.  12.  As  for  the  oblation  of  the  first- 
fruils,  ye  shall  offer  them  unto  the  Lord; 
hut  they  shall  not  be  burnt  on  the  altar  for 


a  sweet  savour.  13.  And  every  oblation 
of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with 
salt;  neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy 
meat-offering:  with  all  thine  offerings  thou 
shalt  offer  salt.  14.  And  if  thou  offer  a 
meat-offering  of  thy  first-fruits  unto  the 
Lord,  thou  shalt  offer,  for  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing  of  thy  first-fruits,  green  ears  of  corn 
dried  by  the  fire,  even  corn  beaten  out  of 
full  cars.  15.  And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon 
it,  and  lay  frankincense  thereon:  it  is  a 
meat-offering.  16.  And  the  priest  shall 
burn  the  memorial  of  it,  part  of  the  beaten- 
corn  thereof,  and  part  of  the  oil  thereof, 
wilh  all  the  frankincense  thereof:  it  Is  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

Here, 

I.  Leaven  and  honey  are  forbidden  to  be  put  in 
any  of  their  meat-offerings,  (x>.  12.)  JVo  leaven, 
nor  any  honey,  in  any  offering  made  by  fire.  1. 
The  leaven  was  forbidden  in  remembrance  of  the 
unleavened  bread  they  ate,  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt.  So  much  despatch  was  required  in  the 
offerings  they  made,  that  it  was  not  convenient  they 
should  stay  for  the  leavening  of  them.  The  New 
Testament  comparing  pride  and  hypocrisy  to  lea¬ 
ven,  because  they  swell  like  leaven,  comparing  also 
malice  and  wickedness  to  leaven,  because  they  sour 
like  leaven;  we  are  to  understand  and  improve  this 
as  a  caution  to  take  heed  of  those  sins  which  will 
certainly  spoil  the  acceptableness  of  our  spiritual 
sacrifices.  Pure  hands  must  be  lifted  up  without 
wrath;  and  all  our  gospel-feasts  kept  with  the  un¬ 
leavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  2.  Honey 
was  forbidden,  though  Canaan  flowed  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  to  eat  much  honey  is  not  good,  (Prov.  25.  16, 
27. )  it  turns  to  choler  and  bitterness  in  the  stomach, 
though  luscious  to  the  taste.  Some  think  the  chief 
reason  why  these  two  things,  leaven  and  honey, 
were  forbidden,  was,  because  the  Gentiles  used 
them  very  much  in  their  sacrifices;  and  God’s 
people  must  not  learn  or  use  the  way  of  the  hea¬ 
then,  but  his  services  must  be  the  reverse  of  their 
idolatrous  services;  sec  Dent.  12.  30,  31.  Some 
make  this  application  of  this  double  prohibition; 
Leaven  signifies  grief  and  sadness  of  spirit,  (Ps. 
73.  21.)  My  heart  was  leavened:  Honey  signifies 
sensual  pleasure  and  mirth.  In  our  service  of  God 
both  these  must  he  avoided,  and  a  mean  observed 
between  those  extremes;  for  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  worketh  death,  and  a  love  to  the  delights  of 
sense  is  a  great  enemy  to  holy  love. 

II.  Salt  is  required  in  all  their  offerings,  v.  13. 
The  altar  was  the  table  of  the  Lord;  and  there¬ 
fore,  salt  being  always  set  on  our  tables,  God  would 
have  it  always  used  at  his.  It  is  called  the  salt  of 
the  covenant,  because,  as  men  confirmed  their 
covenants  with  each  other,  by  eating  and  drinking 
together,  at  all  which  collations  salt  was  used;  so 
God,  by  accepting  his  people’s  gifts,  and  feasting 
them  upon  his  sacrifices,  sup; ling  with  them,  and 
they  with  him,  (Rev.  3.  20.)  did  confirm  his  cove¬ 
nant  with  them.  Among  the  ancients  salt  was  a 
symbol  of  friendship.  The  salt  for  the  sacrifice 
was  not  brought  by  the  offerers,  but  was  provided 
at  the  public  charge,  as  the  wood  was,  Ezra  7.  22. 
And  there  was  a  chamber  in  the  court  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  called  the  chamber  of  salt,  in  which  they  laid 
it  up.  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  with¬ 
out  salt?  God  would  hereby  intimate  to  them  that 
their  sacrifices  in  themselves  were  unsavoury.  The 
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saints,  iv ho  are  living  sacrifices  to  God,  must  have 
salt  in  themselves,  for  every  sacrifice  must  be  salted 
with  salt,  (Mark  9.  49,  50.)  and  our  speech  must 
be  always  with  grace;  (Col.  4*  6.)  so  must  all  our 
religious  performances  be  seasoned  with  that  salt. 
Christianity  is  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

III.  Directions  are  given  about  the  first-fruits. 

1.  The  oblation  of  their  fist-fruits  at  harvest, 
of  which  we  read,  Deut.  26.  2.  These  were  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  Lord,  not  to  be  burnt  u/ion  the  altar,  but 
to  be  given  to  the  priests  as  perquisites  of  their 
office,  v.  12.  And  ye  shall  offer  them,  (that  is, 
leaven  and  honey,)  in  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits, 
though  they  were  forbidden  in  other  meat-offer¬ 
ings;  for  they  were  proper  enough  to  be  eaten  by 
the  priests,  though  not  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
The  loaves  of  the  first-fruits  are  particularly  or¬ 
dered  to  be  baked  with  leaven.  Lev.  23.  17.  And 
we  read  of  the  first-fi  uits  of  honey,  brought  to  the 
house  of  God,  2  Chron.  31.  5. 

2.  A  meat-offering  of  their  frstfruits.  The 

former  was  required  by  the  law,  this  was  a  free¬ 
will  offering,  v.  14-  •  16.  If  a  man,  with  a  thankful 
sense  of  God’s  goodness  to  him,  in  giving  him 
hopes  of  a  plentiful  crop,  was  disposed  to  bring  an 
offering  in  kind,  immediately  out  of  his  field,  and 
present  it  to  God,  owning  thereby  his  dependence 
upon  God,  and  obligations  to  him,  (1.)  Let  him  be 
sure  to  bring  the  first  ripe  and  full  ears,  not  such  as 
were  small  and  half-withered.  Whatever  was 
brought  for  an  offering  to  God  must  be  the  best  in 
its  kind,  though  it  were  but  green  ears  of  coni. 
We  mock  God,  and  deceive  ourselves,  if  we  think 
to  put  him  off  with  a  corrupt  thing,  while  we  have 
in  our  flock  a  male,  Mai.  1.  14.  (2.)  These  green 

ears  must  be  dried  by  the  fire,  that  the  corn,  such 
as  it  was,  might  be  beaten  out  of  them.  That  is 
not  expected  from  green  ears,  which  one  may  justly 
look  for  from  those  that  have  been  left  to  grow  full 
ripe.  If  those  that  are  young  do  God’s  work  as 
well  as  they  can,  they  shall  be  accepted,  though 
they  cannot  do  it  so  well  as  those  that  are  aged  and 
experienced.  God  makes  the  best  of  green  ears  of 
corn,  and  so  must  we.  (3.)  Oil  and  frankincense 
must  be  put  upon  it.  Thus  (as  some  allude  to  this) 
wisdom  and  humility  must  soften  and  sweeten  the 
spirits  and  services  of  young  people,  and  then  their 
green  ears  of  corn  shall  be  acceptable.  God  takes  a 
particular  delight  in  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  expressions  of  early  piety  and  devotion. 
Those  that  can  but  think  and  speak  as  children,  yet 
if  they  think  and  speak  well,  God  will  be  well  pleas¬ 
ed  with  their  buds  and  blossoms,  and  will  never 
forget  the  kindness  of  their  youth.  (4.)Jt  must 
be  used  as  other  meat-offerings;  v.  16,  compare  v. 
9.  He  shall  offer  all  the  frankincense,  it  is  an 
offering  made  by  fre.  The  fire  and  the  frankin¬ 
cense  seem  to  have  had  a  special  significancy.  [1.  ] 
The  fre  denotes  the  fervency  of  spirit  which 
ought  to  be  in  all  our  religious  services.  In  even' 
good  thing  we  must  be  zealously  affected.  Holy 
love  to  God  is  the  fire  by  which  all  our  offerings 
must  be  made;  else  they  are  not  of  a  sweet  savour 
to  God.  [2.]  The  frankincense  denotes  the  me¬ 
diation  and  intercession  of  Christ,  by  which  all  our 
sendees  are  perfumed  and  recommended  to  God’s 
gracious  acceptance.  Blessed  be  God  that  we  have 
the  substance  which  all  these  observances  were  but 
shadows  of;  the  fruit  that  was  hid  under  these 
leaves. 

CHAP.  III. 

la  this  chapter  we  have  the  law  concerning  the  peace- 
offerings,  whether  they  were,  I.  of  the  herd,  a  bullock  or 
a  heifer,  v.  1.  .5.  Or",  II.  Of  the  flock,  either  a  lamb, 
(v.  6..  11.)  or  a  goat,  v.  12..  17.  The  ordinances  con- 
cerninsr  each  of  these  are  much  the  same,  yet  they  are 
repeated,  to  show  the  car*  wt  aught  to  take  that  all  our 
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services  be  done  according  to  the  appointment,  and  the 
pleasure  God  takes  in  the  services  that  are  so  perform¬ 
ed.  It  is  likewise  to  intimate,  what  need  we  have  of  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line. 

1.  A  ND  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of 
f\.  peace-offering,  if  he  offer  it  of  the 
herd,  whether  it  be  a  male  or  female,  he 
shall  offer  it  without  blemish  before  the 
Lord.  2.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  his  offering,  and  hill  it  of  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation; 
and  Aaron’s  sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle 
the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.  3. 
And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace-offering,  an  offering  made  by  tire  unto 
the  Lord;  the  fat  that  coveroth  the  in¬ 
wards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  in¬ 
wards,  4.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks, 
and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  w  ith  the  kid¬ 
neys,  it  shall  he  take  away.  5.  And 
Aaron’s  sons  shall  burn  it  on  the  altar  upon 
the  burnt-sacrifice,  which  w  upon  the  wood 
that  is  on  the  fire:  it  is  an  offering  made  by 
fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

The  burnt-offerings  had  regard  to  God.  as  in 
himself  the  best  of  beings,  most  perfect  and  excel¬ 
lent;  were  purely  expressive  of  adoration;  and 
therefore  were  wholly  burnt.  But  the  fteace-cffcr- 
ings  had  regard  to  God  as  a  Benefactor  to  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  the  giver  of  all  good  things  to  us;  and 
therefore  these  were  divided  between  the  altar,  the 
priest,  and  the  owner.  Peace  signifies,  1.  Recon¬ 
ciliation,  concord,  and  communion.  And  so  these 
were  called  fieace-offerings,  because  in  them  God 
and  his  people  did,  as  it  were,  feast  together  in  to¬ 
ken  of  friendship.  The  priest,  w  ho  was  ordained 
for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  gave  part  of 
this  peace-offering  to  God,  (that  part  which  he  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  was  fit  he  should  he  first  served,) 
burning  it  upon  God’s  altar;  part  he  gave  to  the 
offerer,  to  be  eaten  by  him  with  his  family  and 
friends;  and  part  he  took  to  himself,  as  the  days¬ 
man  that  laid  his  hand  upon  them  both.  They 
could  not  thus  eat  together,  unless  they  were 
agreed;  so  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  between  God  ana  man,  and  a  confirmation 
of  the  covenant  of  peace.  2.  It  signifies  prosperity 
and  all  happiness:  Peace  be  to  you,  was  as  much 
as  All  good  be  to  you;  and  so  the  peace-OflVrings 
were  offered,  either^  (1.)  By  way  of  supplication  or 
request  for  some  good  that  was  wanted  and  desyed. 
If  a  man  were  in  the  pursuit  or  expectation  of  any 
mercy,  he  would  back  his  prayer  for  it  with  a 
peace-offering,  and,  probably,  put  up  the  prayer 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  otter¬ 
ing.  Christ  is  our  Peace,  our  Peace-Offering;  for 
through  him  alone  it  is  that  we  can  expect  to  obtain 
mercy,  and  an  answer  of  peace  to  our  prayers;  and 
in  him  an  upright  prayer  shall  be  acceptable  and 
successful,  though  we  firing  not  a  peace-offering. 
The  less  costly  our  devotions  are,  the  more  lively 
and  serious  they  should  be.  Or,  (2. )  By  way  of 
thanksgiving  for  some  particular  mercy  received;  it 
is  called  a  /leace-offering  of  thanksgiving,  tor  so  it 
was  sometimes;  as  in  other  cases  a  vote,  eh.  , .  15, 
16  And  some  make  the  original  word  to  signify 
retribution.  When  they  had  received  any  special 
mercy,  and  were  inquiring  what  they  should  ren¬ 
der,  this  they  were  directed  to  renc  or  to  the  ( rod 
of  their  mercies  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
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the  b< itc IH  done  to  them,  I’s.  116,  12.  And  we 
must  oiler  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise  continu¬ 
ally,  by  Christ  our  l’eare;  and  then  this  shall  please 
the  Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  bullock. 

Now, 

I.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  peace-offering.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  were  of  the  herd,  it  must  bew ithout  blemish; 
and,  if  it  was  so,  it  was  indifferent  whether  it  was 
male  or  t'ennde,  v.  1.  In  our  spiritual  offerings,  it 
is  not  the  sex,  but  the  heart  that  God  looks  at, 
Gal.  3.  28. 

II.  As  to  the  management  of  it. 

1.  The  offerer  was,  by  it  solemn  manumission,  to 
transfer  bis  interest  in  it  to  God,  (is  2.)  and,  with 
his  / unit /  on  the  head  of  the  saerifiee,  to  acknowledge 
the  part  it  ulur  mercies  for  which  he  designed  this  a 
thank  offering;  or,  if  it  were  a  vow,  to  make  his 
prayer. 

2.  It  must  be  killed;  and  though  that  might  be 
done  in  any  part  of  the  court,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  at 
the  door  of  tabernacle,  because  the  merries  received 
or  expected  were  acknowledged  to  come  from  God, 
and  the  prayers  or  praises  were,  directed  to  him, 
and  both,  as  it  were,  through  that  door.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  has  said,  /  ain  the  Door ,  for  he  is  indeed  the 
Door  of  the  tabernacle. 

3.  The  priest  must  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the 
altar,  for  it  was  the  blood  that  made  atonement  for 
the  soul;  and  though  this  was  not  a  sin-offering,  yet 
we  must  be  taught  that  in  all  our  offerings  we  must 
have  an  eye  to  Christ  as  the  Propitiation  for  sin,  as 
those  who  know  that  the  best  of  our  services  cannot 
be  accepted,  unless  through  him  our  sins  be  par¬ 
doned.  Penitent  confessions  must  always  go  along 
with  our  thankful  acknowledgments;  and,  what¬ 
ever  mercy  we  pray  for,  in  order  to  it,  we  must 
pray  for  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  that  which  keeps 
good  things  from  us.  First,  take  away  all  iniquity, 
■tml  then  receive  in  graciously;  or,  give  good,  Ho’s. 
14.  2. 

I.  All  the  fat  of  the  inwards,  that  which  we  call 
the  tallow  and  suet,  with  the  caul  that  encloses  it, 
and  the  kidnevs  in  the  midst  of  it,  were  to  be  taken 
nwav,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  an  offering  made 
by  fire,  v,  3.  .  A  And  that  was  all  that  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  Lord  out  of  the  peace-offering;  how  the 
rest  was  to  be  disposed  of,  we  shall  find,  ch.  7,  11, 
ike.  It  is  ordered  to  be  burnt  upon  the  burnt  sacri¬ 
fice,  that  is,  the  daily  burnt-offering,  the  lamb 
which  was  offered  every  morning  before  any  other 
saerifiee  was  offered;  so  that  the  fat  of  the  peace- 
offerings  was  an  addition  to  that,  and  a  continuation 
of  it.  The.  great  sacrifice  of  peace,  that  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  prepares  the  altar  for  our  sacrifices  of  praise, 
which  are  not  accepted  till  we  are  reconciled.  Now 
the  burning  of  this  fat  is  supposed  to  signify,  (1.) 
The  offering  up  of  our  good  affections  to  God  in  all 
our  prayers  and  praises.  God  must  have  the  in¬ 
wards;  for  we  must  pour  out  our  souls,  and  lift  up 
our  hearts,  in  prayer,  and  must  bless  his  name  with 
all  that  is  within  us.  It  is  required  that  we  be  in¬ 
ward  with  God  in  every  thing  wherein  we  have  to 
do  with  him.  The  fat  denotes  the  best  and  choicest, 
which  must  always  he  devoted  to  God,  who  has 
made  for  us  a  feast  of  fat  things.  2.  The  mortify¬ 
ing  of  our  corrupt  affections  and  lusts,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  up  of  them  by  the  tire  of  divine  grace,  Col.  3.  5. 
riien  we  are  truly  thankful  for  former  mercies,  and 
prepared  to  receive  further  mercy,  when  we  part 
with  our  sins,  and  have  our  minds  cleared  from  all 
sensuality,  In  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  the  spirit 
of  burning,  Isa.  4.  4. 

G.  And  it’  his  offering  for  a  sacrifice  of 
peace-offering  unto  the  Lord  he  of  the 
•lock,  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  with¬ 


out  blemish.  7.  If  he  offer  a  lamb  for  his 
offering,  then  shall  he  offer  it  before  the 
Lord.  8.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  his  offering,  and  kill  it  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and  Aa¬ 
ron’s  sons  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  thereof 
round  about  upon  the  altar.  9.  And  lie 
shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offer¬ 
ing,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unlo  the  Lord  ; 
the  fat  thereof,  and  the  whole  rump,  it  shall 
he  takeoff  hard  by  the  backbone;  and  the 
fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat 
that  is  upon  (lie  inwards,  10.  And  the  two 
kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them, 
which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul  above 
the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it.  shall  he  take 
away.  1 1.  And  the  priest  shall  burn  it  up¬ 
on  the  altar;  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering 
made  by  tire  unto  the  Lord.  12.  And  if 
his  offering  be  a  goat,  then  lie  shall  offer  it 
before  the  Lord.  13.  And  lie  shall  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  it,  and  kill  it  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  the 
sons  of  Aaron  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  there¬ 
of  upon  the  altar  round  about.  14.  And  he 
shall  offer  thereof  his  offering,  even  an  offer¬ 
ing  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  fat 
that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat 
that  is  upon  the  inwards,  15.  And  the  two 
kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which 
is  by  the  Hanks,  and  the  caul  above  the 
liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take 
away.  16.  And  the  priest  shall  burn  them 
upon  the  altar:  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering 
made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savour.  All  the 
fat  is  the  Lord’s.  17.  It  shall  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  statute  for  your  generations,  throughout 
all  your  dwellings,  that,  ye  eat  neither  fat 
nor  blood. 

Directions  are  here  given  concerning  the  peace- 
offering,  if  it  were  a  sheep  ora  goat.  1  urtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons,  which  might  be  brought  for 
whole  burnt-offerings,  were  not  allowed  for  peace- 
offerings,  because  they  have  no  fat  considerable 
enough  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar;  and  they  would 
be  next  to  nothing,  if  they  were  to  he  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  peace-offerings.  The 
laws  concerning  a  lamb  or  goat,  offered  for  a  peace¬ 
offering,  are  much  the  same  with  those  concerning 
a  bullock,  and  a  little  now  occurs  here  ;  but, 

1.  That  the  rump  of  the  mutton  was  to  be  burnt 
with  the  fat  of  the  inwards  upon  the  altar;  the  whole 
rump,  (y.  9.)  because  in  those  countries  it  was  very 
fat  and  large.  Some  observe  from  this,  that,  be  a 
thing  ever  so  contemptible,  God  can  make  it  ho¬ 
nourable,  by  applying  it  to  his  service.  Thus  God 
is  said  to  give  mor  c  abundant  honour  to  that  part 
which  lacked,  1  Cor.  12.  23,  24. 

2.  That  that  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar  is 
called  the  food  of  the  offering,  x1.  11,  16.  It  fed 
the  holy  fire;  it  was  acceptable  to  God  as  our  food 
is  to  us;  and  since  in  the  tabernacle  God  did,  as  it 
were,  keep  house  among  them,  by  the  offerings  on 
the  altar  lie  kept  a  good  table,  as  Solomon  in  his 
court,  1  Kings,  4.  22,  8cc.* 
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3.  Here  is  a  general  rule  laid  down,  that  all  the 
fat  is  the  Lord's,  (v.  16.)  and  a  law  made  there¬ 
upon,  that  they  should  cat  neither  fat  nor  blood,  no 
not  in  their  private  houses,  'v.  17.  (1.)  As  for  the 

fat  it  is  not  meant  of  that  which  is  interlarded  with 
the  meat,  that  they  might  eat;  (Neh.  8.  10.)  but 
the  fat  of  the  inwards,  the  suet,  which  was  always 
God’s  part  out  of  the  sacrificed  beasts;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  must  not  eat  of  it,  no  not  out  of  the  beasts 
that  they  killed  for  their  common  use.  Thus  would 
God  preserve  the  honour  of  that  which  was  sacred 
to  himself.  They  must  not  only  not  feed  upon  that 
very  fat  which  was  to  be  the  food  of  the  altar,  but 
not  upon  any  like  it,  lest  the  table  of  the  Lord,  (as 
the  altar  is  called,)  if  something  were  not  reserved 
peculiar  to  it,  should  become  contemptible,  and  the 
fruit  thereof,  even  its  meat,  contemptible,  Mai.  1. 
7,  12.  (2.)  The  blood  was  universally  forbidden 

likewise,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  fat  was,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  God’s  part  of  every  sacrifice.  The 
heathen  drank  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices;  hence 
we  read  of  their  drink-offerings  of  blood,  Ps.  16.  4. 
But  God  would  not  permit  the  blood  that  made 
atonement  to  be  used  as  a  common  thing,  (Heb.  10. 
29. )  nor  will  ha  allow  us,  though  we  have  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  atonement  made,  to  assume  to  ourselves 
any  share  in  the  honour  of  making  it.  He  that  glo¬ 
ries,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord,  and  to  his  praise  let 
all  the  blood  be  poured  out. 

CHAP.  IV. 

This  chapter  is  concerning  the  sin-offering,  which  was 
properly  intended  to  make  atonement  for  a  sin  commit¬ 
ted  through  ignorance;  either,  I.  By  the  priest  himself, 
v.  I..  12.  Or,  II.  By  the  whole  congregation,  v.  13.  .21. 
Or,  III.  By  a  ruler,  v.  22.  .  26.  Or,  IV.  By  a  private 
person,  v.  27  . .  35. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
XJL  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  If  a  soul  shall  sin  through 
ignorance  against  any  of  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord,  concerning  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  and  shall  do  against 
any  of  them  :  3.  If  the  priest  that  is  anoint¬ 
ed  do  sin  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people  ; 
then  let  him  bring,  for  his  sin  yvhich  he  hath 
sinned,  a  young  bullock  without  blemish 
unto  the  Lord  for  a  sin-offering.  4.  And 
he  shall  bring  the  bullock  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 
the  Lord  ;  and  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  tlife 
bullock’s  head,  and  kill  the  bullock  before 
the  Lord.  5.  And  the  priest  that  is  anoint¬ 
ed  shall  take  of  the  bullock’s  blood,  and 
bring  it  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  :  6.  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger 
in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  se¬ 
ven  times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  vail 
of  the  sanctuary.  7.  And  the  priest  shall 
put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  sweet  incense  before  the  Lord, 
which  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  and  shall  pour  all  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-offering,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  8.  And  he 
shall  take  off  from  it  all  the  fat  of  the  bul¬ 
lock  for  the  sin-offering ;  the  fat  that  cover- 


eth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon 
the  inwards,  9.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and 
the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the 
flanks,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with 
the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away,  10.  As 
it  was  taken  off  from  the  bullock  of  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  peace-offerings ;  and  the  priest 
shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt- 
offering.  11.  And  the  skin  of  the  bullock, 
and  all  his  flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with 
his  legs,  and  his  inwards,  and  his  dung,  12. 
Even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry  forth 
without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place,  where 
the  ashes  are  poured  out,  and  burn  him  on 
the  wrood  with  fire  :  where  the  ashes  are 
poured  out  shall  he  be  burnt. 

The  laws  contained  in  the  three  first  chapters 
seem  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses  at  one  time. 
Here  begin  the  statutes  of  another  session,  another 
day.  From  the  throne  of  glory  between  the  cheru- 
bims  God  delivered  these  orders.  And  he  enters 
now  upon  a  subject  more  strictly  new  than  those  be¬ 
fore.  Burnt-offerings,  meat-offerings,  and  peace- 
offerings,  it  should  seem,  had  been  offered  before 
the  giving  of  the  law  upon  mount  Sinai;  those  sacri¬ 
fices  the  patriarchs  had  not  been  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with,  (Gen.  8.  20.  Exod.  20.  24. )  and  in 
those  they  had  respect  to  sin,  to  make  atonement 
for  it,  Job.  1.  5.  But  the  law  being  now  added  be 
cause  of  transgressions,  (Gal.  3.  19. )  and  having  en¬ 
tered,  that  eventually  the  offence  might  abound, 
(Rom.  5.  20.)  they  were  put  into  a  way  of  making 
atonement  for  sin  more  particularly  by  sacrifice, 
which  was  (more  than  any  of  the  ceremonial  insti¬ 
tutions,)  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  the 
substance  is  Christ,  and  that  one  offering  of  himself, 
by  which  he  put  away  sin,  and  perfected  for  ever 
them  which  are  sanctified. 

I.  The  general  case  supposed,  we  have,  v.  2. 
We  observe,  1.  Concerning  sin  in  general,  That  it 
is  described  to  be  against  any  of  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
the  divine  law.  The  wits  or  wills  of  men,  their  in¬ 
ventions,  or  their  injunctions,  cannot  make  that  to 
be  sin  which  the  law  of  God  has  not  made  to  be  so. 
It  is  said  likewise,  if  a  soul  sin,  for  it  is  not  sin,  jf  it 
be  not  some  way  or  other  the  soul's  act;  hence  it  is 
called  the  sin  of  the  soul,  (Mic.  6.  7.)  and  it  is  the 
soul  that  is  injured  by  it,  Prov.  8. .36.  2.  Concern¬ 

ing  the  sins  for  which  those  offerings  were  appoint¬ 
ed.  (1.)  They  are  supposed  to  be  overt-acts;.  for 
had  they  been  to  bring  a  sacrifice  for  every  sinful 
thought  or  word,  it  had  been  endless.  Atonement 
was  made  for  those  in  the  gross,  on  the  day  of  ex¬ 
piation,  once  a  year;  but  these  are  said  to  be  done 
against  the  commandments.  (2.)  They  are  supposed 
to  be  sins  of  commission,  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.  Omissions  are  sins,  and  must  come  into  judg¬ 
ment;  but  what  had  been  omitted  at  one  time 
might  be  done  at  another,  and  so,  to  obey  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  sacrifice;  but  a  commission  was  past  re¬ 
call.  (3.)  They  are  supposed  to  be  sins  commit¬ 
ted  through  ignorance.  If  they  were  done  pre¬ 
sumptuously,  and  with  an  avowed  contempt  ot  the 
law,  and  the  Law-Maker,  the  offender  was  to  be 
cut  off,  and  there  remained  no  sacrifice  for  the  sin, 
Heb.  10.  26,  27.  Numb.  15.  30.  But  if  the  offender 
were  either  ignorant  of  the  law,  as  in  divers  in¬ 
stances,  we  mav  suppose  many  were,  (so  numerous 
and  various  were  the  prohibitions,)  or  weie  sui- 
prised  into  the  sin  unawares,  the  ciicumstanccs  be¬ 
ing  such  as  made  it  evident  that  his  resolution 
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against  the  sin  was  sincere,  but  that  he  ^  over¬ 
taken  in  it,  as  the  expression  is,  ((.al.  (>.  1.)  in  this 
case,  relief  was  provided  by  the  remedial  law  oj  tin. 
sin-offering.  And  the  Jews  say,  “’I  hose,  crimes 
cnly  were  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  ir  committed 
ignorantly,  for  which  the  criminal  was  to  have,  been 
cut  off,  if  they  had  been  committed  fireaumptu- 

II  The  law  begins  with  the  case  of  the  anointed 
/tries t,  that  is,  the  high  priest,  provided  lie  should 
sin  through  ignorance;  for  the  law  made  men  /meals 
which  had  ir,  fir  mini;  though  his  ignorance  was  ot 
all  others  least  excusable,  yet  lie  is  allowed  to  bring 
his  offering.  His  office  did  not  so  far  excuse  his 
offence,  as  that  it  should  be  forgiven  him  without  a 
sacrifice;  yet  it  did  not  so  far  aggravate,  it,  but  that 
it  should  be  forgiven  him,  when  lie  did  bring  Ins  sa¬ 
crifice.  If  he  sm  according  to  the  sin  of  the  fieoftlr, 

(so  the  case  is  put,  v.  3.)  which  supposes  him  in 
this  matter  to  stand  upon  the  level  with  other  Is¬ 
raelites,  and  to  have  no  benefit  of  his  clergy  at  all. 
Now  the  law  concerning  the.  sin-offering  for  the 

h' g'  ^rhathe  must  bring  a  bullock  without  blemish 
for  a  sin-offering,  (v.  3.)  as  valuable  an  offering  as 
that  for  the  whole  congregation;  (v.  14.)  whereas 
for  any  other  ruler,  or  a  common  person,  a  lad  of 
the  goals  should  serve,  v.  23,  28.  This  intimated 
the  greatness  of  the  guilt  connected  with  the  sin  of 
a  high  priest.  The  cmincncy  of  his  station,  and  lus 
relation  both  to  Clod  and  to  the  people,  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  his  offences;  see  Rom.  2.  21. 

2.  The  hand  of  the  offerer  must  be  laid  upon  the 
head  of  the  offering,  (v.  4.)  with  a  solemn  penitent 
confession  of  the  sin  lie  had  committed,  putting  it 
upon  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  eh  26.  21.  No 
remission  without  confession,  l’s.  32.  5.  1  rov.  28. 

13.  It  signified  also  a  confidence  in  this  instituted 
way  of  expiating  guilt,  as  a  figure  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  yet  to  come,  which  they  could  not  steadfastly 
discern.  He  that  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
beast,  thereby  owned  that  lie  deserved  to  die  him¬ 
self;  and  that  it  was  Clod’s  great  mercy,  that  he 
would  please  to  accept  the  offering  of  this  beast  to 
die  for  him.  The  Jewish  writers  themselves  say, 
that  neither  the  sin-offering  nor  the  trespass-offer¬ 
ing  made  atonement,  except  for  those  that  repent, 
and  believe  in  their  atonement. 

3.  The  bullock  must  be  killed,  and  a  great,  deal 
of  solemnity  there  must  he  in  disposing  of  the  blood; 
for  it  was  the  blood  that  made  atonement,  and  with¬ 
out  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission,  v. 

5  .  .7.  Some  of  the  blood  of  the  high  priest’s  sin- 
offering  was  to  be  s/i  rink  led  seven  times  before  the 
vail,  with  an  eye  toward  the  mercy-seat,  though  it 
was  vailed;  some  of  it  was  to  be  put  upon  the  horns 
of  the  golden  altar,  because  at  that  altar  the  priest 
himself  ministered;  and  thus  was  signified  the  put¬ 
ting  away  of  that  pollution,  which  from  his  sins  did 
cleave  to  his  services.  It  likewise  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  influence  which  Christ’s  satisfaction  lias 
upon  the  prevalency  of  his  intercession.  The.  blood 
of  bis  sacrifice  is  put  upon  the  altar  of  his  incense, 
and  sprinkled  before  the.  Lord.  When  this  was 
done,  t  he  remainder  of  the  blood  was  poured  at  the 
foot  of  the  brazen  altar.  By  this  rite,  the  sinner 
acknowledged  that  lie  deserved  to  have  his  blood 
thus  poured  out  like  water:  it  likewise  signified  the 
pouring  out  of  the  soul  before  God  in  true  repent¬ 
ance;  and  typified  our  Saviour’s  /touring  out  his 
to  til  unto  death. 

4.  The  fat  of  the  inwards  was  to  he  burnt  11)1011 
the  altar  of  burnt-  offering,  v.  8.  .10.  By  this,  the 
intention  of  the  offering  and  of  the  atonement  made 
by  it  was  directed  to  the  glory  of  Clod,  who  having 
been  dishonoured  by  the  sin,  was  thus  honoured  by 
’he  sacrifice.  It  signified  the  sharp  sufferings  of  I 


our  Lord  Jesus,  when  lie  was  made  sin,  that  is,  n 
Sin-oflering  for  us,  especially  the  sorrows  of  bin 
soul  and  his  inward  agonies.  It.  likewise  teaches  us, 
in  conformity  to  the  death  ol  Christ,  to  <  1  unity  tin 

flesh.  ,  ,  in 

.‘5.  The  head  and  body  of  the  beast,  skin  and  all, 

were  to  lie  carried  without,  the  cunt/i,  to  a  certain 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  there  burnt 
to  ashes,  v,  11,  12.  This  was  very  significant,  (1.) 
OF  the  duty  of  repentance,’  which  is  the  putting 
away  of  sin  as  a  detestable  thing,  which  our  soul 
bates.  True  penitents  say  to  their  idols,  “  <  let  you 
hence;  What  have  we  to  do  any  more  with  idols.1' 
The  sin-oflering  is  called  sin.  What  they  did  to 
that  we  must  do  to  our  sins;  the  body  of  sm  must 
he  destroyed,  Horn.  6.  6.  (2.)  Of  the  privilege  of 

remission.  \Vheu  (iod  purdons  sin,  in*  (pule  aliol- 
Julies  it,  casts  it  behind  his  back;  /he  inii/tilty  <jf 
Judah  shall  be  sought  for,  and  not  found.  The 
apostle  takes  particular  notice  ol  this  ceremony, 
and  applies  it.  to  4’hrist,  (I lob.  13.  It..  18.)  who 
suffered  without  the  gate,  in  the  place  ol  a  skull, 
where  the  ashes  ol  dead  men,  as  loose  ol  the  altar, 
were  poured  out. 

IM.  And  if  flit1  whole  eongirg ation  ol  Is- 
nu’l  sin  through  ignorance,  and  1 1  in  filing  lx*, 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  Mid  limy 
have,  done  soincw/ial  against,  any  ol  I  lie  nnn- 
mmidmnils  ol  thn 


. . . .  .ami),  concerning  I  lungs 

whit'll  slit  Mild  not  bo  doin',  ant  I  arc  guilty ;  M. 
VVlion  iho  sin  whit'll  they  have  whined 
against,  i!  is  known,  I  lion  Iho  congregation 
shall  odor  a  young  bullock  lor  iho  sin,  and 
bring  him  lielbre  (ho  labornaolo  ol  the  con¬ 
gregation.  1.6,  And  I, lie.  ciders  of  (he  con¬ 
gregation  shall  lav  their  hands  upon  the 
head  ol  the  bullock  before  the  Loud;  and 
the  bullock  shall  he  killed  before  llie  I  ami). 
1(1.  And  flic  pries!  dial  is  anointed  shall 
bring  ol  (lie  bullock’s  blood  In  I  he  Inbernu- 
clo  of  flic  congregation  :  17.  And  the  priest 
shall  dip  his  linger  in  same  ol  the  blood,  and 
sprinkle  il  seven  I  lines  before  t  he  I  am  n,  even 
before  the  vail.  18.  And  he  shall  pul  same 
of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar 
which  is  before  the  I  amn,  that,  is  in  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall 
pour  out  all  the  blood  at  the  bottom  ol  the 
altar  of  the  burnt-offering,  which  is  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  ol  the  congregation. 
I!).  And  la*  shall  take  all  his  fat  from  him, 
and  burn  il  upon  the  altar.  'i(>.  And  ho 
shall  do  with  the  bullock  as  lie  did  with  the 
bullock  for  a  sin-oflering,  so  shall  he  do  with 
this:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  them, and  it.  shall  be  lorgiv en  them. 
21.  And  he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock 
without  the  camp,  and  burn  him  as  lit) 
burned  the  first  bullock :  il  is  a  sin-odcring 
for  the  congregation. 

Tills  is  (lie  law  fur  the  expiating  the  guilt  of  ana 
tional  sin  by  a  sin-offering.  It  the  leaders  ol  the 
people,  through  mistake  e<  neeming  the  law,  caus¬ 
ed  them  to  err,  when  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
an  offering  must  lie  brought,  that  wrath  might  rol 
come  upon  the  whole  congregat  ion.  Observe 
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1.  It  is  possible  the  church  may  err,  and  that  her 
guides  may  mislead  her.  It  is  here  supposed,  that 
the  whole  congirgation  may  sin,  and  sin  through 
ignorance.  CJod  will  always  have  a.  chinch  on 
earth;  but  he  never  said  it  should  be  infallible,  01 
perfectly  pure  from  corruption,  on  this  side  heaven. 

o.  When  a  sacrifice  was  to  he  offered  for  the 
whole  congregation,  the  elders  were  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  it,  three  ot  them  at  least, 
us  representatives  of  the  people,  and  agents  tot 
them.  The  sin  we  suppose  to  have  been  some  com¬ 
mon  custom,  taken  up  and  used  by  the  generality  ot 
the  people,  upon  presumption  ot  its  being  lawful, 
which  afterward,  upon  search,  appeared  to  be 
otherwise.  In  this  case,  the  commonness  ot  the. 
usage,  received  perhaps  by  tradition  from  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  vulgar  opinion  of  its  being  lawful, 
would  not  so  far  excuse  them  from  sin,  hut  that  they 
must  bring  a  sacrifice  to  make  atonement  lor  it. 
There  are  many  bad  customs,  and  forms  of  speech, 
which  are  thought  to  have  no  harm  in  them,  and 
yet  may  bring  guilt  and  wrath  upon  a  land,  which 
therefore  it  concerns  the  elders  both  to  ictoim,  and 
to  intercede  with  God  tor  the  pardon  of,  Joel  2.  16. 

3.  The  blood  of  this  sin-offering,  as  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  was  to  he  sfirinkled  seven  t inies  before  the  Lord, 
v.  17.  It  was  not  to  be  poured  out  there,  but  sprin¬ 
kled  only;  for  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  blood  ot 
Christ  was  then  and  is  still  sufficiently  signified  and 
represented  by  sprinkling,  Isa.. 52.  15.  It  was  to 
be  sprinkled  seven  times;  seven  is  u  number  ot  pei- 
fection,  because  when  ( »od  had  made  the  woi  Id.  in 
six  days,  he  rested  the  seventh;  so  this  signified 
the  perfect  satisfaction  Christ  made,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  cleansing  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  by  il;  see 
lleb.  10.  14.  ‘  The  blood  was  likewise  to  be  put  up¬ 
on  the  horns  of  the  incense-altar,  to  which  thcic 
seems  to  he  an  allusion,  (Jer.  17.  1.)  where  the  sin 
of  Judah  is  said  to  he  graven  ttfion  the  horns  of 
their  altars.  If  they  did'not  forsake  their  sms,  the 
putting  of  the  blood  of  their  sin-offerings  upon  the 
Korns  of  their  altars,  instead  ot  taking  away  theii 
guilt,  did  but  hind  it  on  the  faster,  perpetuated  the 
remembrance  of  it,  and  remained  a  witness  against 
them.  It  is  likewise  alluded  to,  (Rev.  9.  !■>. )  where 
a  voice  is  heard  from  the  four  horns  of  the  golden 
altar ;  that  is,  an  answer  ot  peace  is  given  to  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  saints,  which  are  acceptable  and  pj  eya- 
lcnt  only  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  Sin-ollering 

put  upon  the  hornsof  that  altar;  compare  Rev.  8.3. 

4.  When  the  offering  is  completed,  it  is  said, 
atonement  is  made,  and  the  sin  shall  be  forgiven,  v. 
20  Thu  promise  of  remission  is  founded  upon  the 
atonement.  It  is  spoken  here  of  the  forgiveness  ot 
the  sin  of  the  whole  congregation,  that  is,  t  he  tin  n- 
imr  away  \>f  those  national  judgments  which  the 
sin  deserved.  Note,  The  saving  of  churches  and 
kingdoms  from  ruin  is  owing  to  the  satistaction  and 
mediation  of  Christ. 

2‘2.  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and  done 
somewhat  through  ignorance  against  aiw  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Loud  his  («od, 
concern  inti;  things  which  should  not  he  done, 
and  is  guilty;  23.  Or  if  his  sin,  wherein 
lie  hath  sinned,  eorne  to  las  knowledge;  lie 
shall  bring  his  offering,  a, kid  of  the  goats,  a 
male  without  blemish:  24.  And  he  shall 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and 
kill  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt- 
o during  before  the  Loan :  it  is  a  sin-offer¬ 
ing.  25.  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  with  his  finger,  and 


put  it  upon  the  horns  ol  the  altar  of  bumt- 
olfonng,  and  shall  pour  out  ius  blood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  ol  Lmrnt-olfering.  2G. 
And  he  shall  burn  all  his  fat  upon  the  altar, 
as  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-olferings : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

Observe  here,  1.  That  God  takes  notice  of,  and 
is  displeased  with,  the  sins  of  rulers.  They  who 
have  power  to  call  others  to  account,  are  them¬ 
selves  accountable  to  the  Ruler  of  rulers,  for,  as 
high  as  they  are,  there  is  a  higher  than  they.  This 
is  intimated,  in  that  here  only  the  commandment 
transgressed  is  said  to  be  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  his  Cod,  v.  22.  He  is  a  prince  to  others,  but 
let  him  know  the  Lord  is  a  God  to  him.  2.  1  he 
sin  of  the  ruler,  which  he  committed  through  igno¬ 
rance,  is  supposed  afterward  to  come  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  {v.  23.)  which  must  be  either  by  the  check 
of  his  own  conscience,  or  by  the  reproof  of  his 
friends,  both  which  we  should  all,  even  the  best 
and  greatest,  not  only  submit  to,  but  be  thankful 
for.  "  What  wc  have  done  amiss,  we  should  be  very 
desirous  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of.  1  hat  which 
I  sec  not,  teach  thou  me,  and  show  me  wherein  1 
have  erred,  arc  prayers  we  should  put  lip  to  God 
everyday;  that  though  through  ignorance  we  tall 
into  sin,  we  may  not  through  ignorance  lie  still  in  it- 
3.  The  sin-offering  for  a  ruler  was  to  he  a  kid  of 
the  goats,  not  a  bullock,  as  for  the  priest,  and  the 
whole  congregation;  nor  was  the  blood  of  his  sin-of¬ 
fering  to  be  brought  into  the  tabernacle,  as  of  the 
other  two,  but  it  was  all  bestowed  upon  the  bruzen 
altar;  (v.  25.)  nor  was  the  flesh  of  it  to  be  burnt,  as 
that  of  the  other  two,  without  the  camp,  which  in¬ 
timated  that  the  sin  of  a  ruler,  though  worse,  than 
that  of  a  common  person,  yet  was  net  so  heinous, 
nor  of  such  pernicious  consequence,  as  the.  sin  of 
the  high  priest,  or  of  the  whole  congregation.  A 
kid  of  the  goats  was  sufficient  to  be  offered  for  a  ru¬ 
ler,  but  a  bullock  for  a  tribe;  to  intimate  that  the 
ruler,  though  major  singulis — greater  than  each, 
was  7ninov  univevsis — less  than  the  whole.  It  is  bad 
when  great  men  give  ill  examples,  but  woise  when 
all  men  follow  them.  4.  It  is  promised  that  the 
atonement  shall  be  excepted,  and  the  sin  forgiven; 

26.)  to  wit,  if  he  repent  and  reform;  for  other¬ 
wise,  God  sware,  concerning  Eli,  a  judge  m  Israel, 
that  the  iniquity  of  his  house  should  not  be  purged 
with  sacrifice  nor  offering  tor  ever,  1  Sam  3.  14, 

27.  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people 
sin  through  ignorance,  while  he  doeth  some- 
ujhat  against  any  of  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  concerning  things, which  ought  not 
to  be  done,  and  be  guilty  ;  28.  Or  tl  his 
sin,  which  he  hath  sinned,  come  to  his 
knowledge;  then  he  shall  bring  Ins  ottering, 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  female  without  blem¬ 
ish,  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned.  29. 
And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  oi 
the  sin-offering,  and  slay  the  sin-otleung  m 
the  place  of  the  burnt-offering.  .30.  And 
the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  thereof  with 
his  finger,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  shall  pour  out 
all  the  blood  thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar.  31.  And  he  shall  take  away  all  the 
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fat  thereof,  as  the  fat  is  taken  away  from  off 
the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  :  and  the 
priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  for  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  i  and  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  32.  And  if  he  bring 
a  lamb  for  a  sin-offering,  he  shall  bring  it  a 
female  without  blemish.  33.  And  he  shall 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  and  slay  it  for  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering.  34. 
And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  sin-offering  with  his  finger,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  thereof  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar.  35.  And  he  shall 
take  away  all  the  fat  thereof,  as  the  fat  of 
the  lamb  is  taken  away  from  the  sacrifice 
of  the  peace-offerings  ;  and  the  priest  shall 
bum  them  upon  the"  altar,  according  to  the 
offerings  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  '■  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  his 
sin  that  he  hath  committed,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

Here  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  lor  a  common 
person,  which  differs  from  that  for  a  ruler  onlj  in 
this,  that  a  private  person  might  bring  either  a  kid 
or  a  lamb,  a  ruler  only  a  kid;  and  that  for  a  ruler 
must  be  a  male,  for  the  other  a  female:  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  management  of  the  offering 
they  agreed.  Observe,  1.  The  case  supposed,  If  j 
any  one  of  the  common  people  sin  through  igno-  I 
ranee,  v.  27.  The  prophet  supposes  that  they  were 
not  so  likely  as  the  great  men  to  know  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  judgment  of  their  God,  (Jer.  5. 
4.)  and  yet,  if  they  sin  through  ignorance,  they 
must  bring  a  sin-offering.  Note,  Even  sins  ot  ig- 
norance  need  to  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifice.  ^  10  be 
able  to  plead,  when  we  are  charged  with  sin,  that 
we  did  it  ignorantly,  and  through  the  surprise  of 
temptation,  will  not  bring  us  off,  if  we  be  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  great  plea,  Christ  hath  died,  and  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  benefit  of  that.  We  have  all  need  to 
pray,  with  David,  (and  he  was  a  ruler,)  to  be 
cleansed  from  secret  faults,  the  errors  which  we 
ourselves  do  not  understand,  or  are  not  aware  of, 
Ps.  19.  12.  2.  That  the  sins  of  ignorance  commit¬ 

ted  by  a  single  person,  a  common,  obscure,  person, 
did  require  a  sacrifice;  for,  as  the  greatest  are  not 
above  the  (^ensure,  so  the  meanest  are  not  below  the 
cognizance,  of  the  divine  justice.  None  of  the 
common  people,  if  offenders,  were  overlooked  in  a 
crowd.  3.  That  a-  sin-offering  was  not  admitted 
only,  but  accepted,  even  from  one  of  the  common 
people,  and  an  atonement  made  by  it,o.  31,  35.  Here 
rich  and  poor,  prince  and  peasant,  meet  together; 
thev  are  both  alike  welcome  to  Christ,  and  to  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  sacrifice,  upon  the  same  terms.  See 
Job  34.  19. 

From  all  these  laws  concerning  the  sin-offerings 
we  mav  learn,  (1. )  To  hate  sin,  and  to  watch  against 
it.  This  is  certainly  a  very  bad  thing,  to  make 
atonement  for  which  so  many  innocent  and  useful 
creatures  must  be  slam  and  mangled  thus.  (2. )  To 
value  Christ,  the  great  and  true  Sin-offering,  whose 
blood  cleanses  from  all  sin,  which  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take 
away.  AVro  if  any  man  sin,  Christ  is  the  Propitia¬ 
tion,' (l  John  2. 1, 2. )  not  for  Jews  only,  but  for  Gen¬ 
tiles.  Ana  perhaps  there  was  some  allusion  to  this 


law  concerning  sacrifices  for  sins  of  ignorance,  in 
that  praver  ot  Christ's,  just  when  he  was  offering 
up  himself  a  sacrifice,  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do. 

CHAP.  V. 

This  chapter,  and  part  of  the  next,  coneerns  the  trespass- 
offering.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  sin-oner* 
ing  lav  not  so  much  in  the  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the 
management  of  them,  as  in  the  occasions  of  the  of.  :r- 
ino-  of  them.  They  were  both  intended  to  make  atone- 


nere  saiu,  i.  me 

In  concealing  his  knowledge^  when  he  is  adjured,  v.  1. 

2.  In  touching  an  unclean  thing,  v.  2,  3.  3.  In  swear¬ 

ing  v.  4.  4.  In  embezzling  the  holy  things,  v.  14.  -16. 

5.  'in  any  sin  of  infirmity,  E  17.  .19.  Some  other  cases 
there  are,  in  which  these  offerings  were  to  be  offered,  ch. 

6.  2.. 4.— 14.  12.— 19.  21.  Numb.  6.  12.  II.  Concerning 

the  trespass-offering,  1.  Of  the  flock,  v.  5,  6.  2.  Of 

fowls,  v.  7  .  .  13.  3.  Of  flour,  r.  11 . .  13,  but  chiefly  a 

ram  without  blemish,  v.  15 .  .  19. 

1.  4  ND  if  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice 

nf  swearing,  and  is  a  witness,  wheth¬ 
er  he  had  seen  or  know  n  of  it ;  if  he  do  not 
utter  it,  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  :  2. 

Or  if  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  a 
carcase  of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase  of 
unclean  creeping  things,  and  if  it  be  hid¬ 
den  from  him ;  he  also  shall  be  unclean, 
and  guilty  :  3.  Or  if  he  touch  the  un¬ 

cleanness  of  man,  whatsoever  uncleanness 
it  be  that  a  man  shall  be  defiled  withal,  and 
it  be  hid  from  him;  when  he  knoweth  of  it, 
then  he  shall  be  guiltv :  4.  Or  if  a  soul 

swear,  pronouncing  with /ns lips  to  do  evil,  or 
to  do  good,  whatsoever  it  be  that  a  man  shall 
Dronounce  with  an  oath,  and  it  be  hid  from 
iim ;  when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall 
>e  guilty  in  one  of  these.  5.  And  it  shall 
be,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these 
things,  that  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath 
sinned  in  that  thing.  6.  And  he  shall  bring 
his  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord,  for  his 
sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  a  female  from  the 
flock,  a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin- 
offering  ;  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  him  concerning  his  sin. 

The  offences  here  supposed  are, 

1.  A  man’s  concealing  the  truth,  when  he  waa 
sworn  as  a  witness  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Judges  among  the 
Jews  had  power  to  adjure,  not  only  the  witnesses, 
as  with  us,  but  the  person  suspected,  (contrary  to  a 
rule  of  our  law,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse 
himself,)  as  appears  by  the  high  priest's  adjur¬ 
ing  our  Saviour,  who  thereupon  answered,  though 
|  before  he  stood  silent,  Matth.  26.  63,  64.  Now,  {y. 
1 .)  If  a  soul  sin,  that  is,  a  person,  (for  the  soul  is 
the  man,)  if  he  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  that  is, 
if  he  be  adjured  to  testify  what  he  knows,  by  an 
oath  of  the  Lord  upon  him,  (1  Kings  8.  31.)  if  in 
such  a  case,  for  fear  of  offending  one  that  either  has 
been  his  friend  or  may  be  his  enemy,  he  refuses  to 
give  evidence,  or  givfs  it  but  in  part,  he  shall  bear 
his  iniquity.  And  that  is  a  heavy  burden,  which, 
if  some  course  be  not  taken  to  get  it  removed,  will 
sink  a  man  to  the  lowest  hell.  He  that  heureth 
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cursing,  that  is,  that  is  thus  adjured,  and  bewrayeth 
it  not,  that  is,  stifles  his  evidence,  and  does  not  ut¬ 
ter  it,  he  is  a  partner  with  the  sinner,  and  hatcth  his 
own  soul;  see  Prov.  29.  24.  Let  all  that  are  called 
out  at  am  time  to  bear  testimony,  think  of  this  law, 
and  be  free  and  open  in  their  evidence, and  take  heed 
of  prevaricating.  An  oath  of  the  Lord  is  a  sacred 
thing,  mul  not  to  be  dallied  with. 

2.  a  man’s  touching  any  thing  that  was  ceremoni¬ 
ally  unclean,  v.  2,  3.  If  a  man,  polluted  by  such 
touch,  came  into  the  sanctuary  inconsiderately,  or 
if  he  neglected  to  wash  himself  according  to  the 
law,  then  he  was  to  look  upon  himself  as  under 
guilt,  and  must  bring  his  offering.  Though  his 
touching  of  the  unclean  thing  contracted  only  a  cere¬ 
monial  defilement,  yet  his  neglect  to  wash  himself 
according  to  the  law  was  such  an  instance  either  of 
carelessness  or  contempt,  as  contracted  a  moral 
guilt.  If  at  first  it  be  hid  from  him,  yet  when  he 
knows  it,  he  shall  hr  guilty.  Note,  As  soon  as  ever 
God  by  his  Spirit  convinces  our  consciences  of  any 
sin  or  duty,  we  must  immediately  set  in  with  the 
conviction,  and  prosecute  it,  as  those  that  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  our  former  mistake. 

3.  Rash  swearing;  that  a  man  will  do  or  not  do 
such  a  thing:  if  the  performance  of  his  oath  after¬ 
ward  prove  either  unlawful  or  fin  practicable,  by 
which  he  is  discharged  from  the  obligation;  yet  he 
must  bring  an  offering  to  atone  for  his  follv  in  swear- 
•ingso  rashlv.as  David  that  he  would  kill  Nabal.  And 
then  it  was,  that  he  must  saw  before  the  angel,  that 
it  was  an  error;  (Led.  3.  (5.V  He  shall  be  guilty 
in  one  of  these:  (ch.  5.  4.)  guilty  if  he  do  not  per¬ 
form  his  oath;  and  vet,  if  the  matter  of  it  were  evil, 
guilty  if  he  do.  Such  wretched  dilemmas  as  these 
do  some  men  bring  themselves  into  by  their  own 
rashness  and  folly ;  go  which  way  they  will,  then- 
consciences  are  wounded;  sin  stares  them  in  the 
face,  so  sadly  are  they  snared  in  the  words  of  their 
mouth.  A  more  sad  dilemma  this  is  than  that  of 
the  loners,  “  If  we  sit  still,  we  die  ;  if  we  stir,  we 
die.”  Wisdom  and  watchfulness  beforehand  would 
prevent  these  straits. 

Now  in  these  cases,  (1.)  The  offender  must  con¬ 
fess  his  sin,  and  bring  lus  offering;  (r.  5,  6.)  and  the 
offering  was  not  accepted,  unless  it  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  penitential  confession,  and  a  humble 
prayer  for  pardon.  Observe,  the  confession  must 
be  particular,  that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing; 
such  was  David’s  confession,  (Ps.  51.  4. )  I  hax'e 
done  this  evil;  and  Achan’s,  (Josh.  7.  20.)  t  hus  and 
thus  have  I  done.  Deceit  lies  in  generals;  many 
will  own  in  general  they  have  sinned,  for  that  all 
must  own,  so  that  it  is  not  any  particular  reproach 
to  them;  but  that  they  have  sinned  in  this  thing, 
thev-  stand  too  much  upon  their  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge;  but  the  way  to  be  well  assured  of  pardon, 
and  to  be  well  armed  against  sin  for  the  future,  is  to 
be  particular  in  our  penitent  confessions.  (2.)  The 
priest  must  make  an  atonement  for  him.  As  the 
atonement  was  not  accepted  without  his  repentance, 
so  his  repentance  would  not  justify  him  without  the 
atonement.  Thus  in  our  reconciliation  to  God, 
Christ's  part  and  our’s  are  both  needful. 

7.  And  if  hobo  not  able  to  bring;  a  lamb, 
then  he  shall  bring;,  for  bis  trespass  which 
he  hath  committed,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young;  pigeons,  unto  the  Loan;  one  lor  a 
sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  bumt-ofler- 
ing.  8.  And  lie  shall  bring  them  unto  the 
pnest,  who  shall  offer  that  wltich  is  for  the 
sjn-oflering  first,  and  wring  oil  his  head 
from  his  neck,  but  shall  not  divide  it  asun¬ 
der:  t>.  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood 


of  the  sin-offering  upon  the  side  of  the  altar , 
and  the  rest  of  the  blood  shall  be  wrung  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  :  it  is  a  sin-offer¬ 
ing.  10.  And  he  shall  offer  the  second/o? 
a  burnt-offering,  according  to  the  manner  • 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him,  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  1 1 .  But  if  he  be  not 
able  to  bring  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  then  he  that  sinned  shall  bring  for 
Iris  offering  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
fine  flour,  for  a  sin-offering  :  he  shall  put  no 
oil  upon  it,  neither  shall  he  put  any  frankin¬ 
cense  thereon;  for  it  is  a  sin-offering.  12. 
Then  shall  he  bring  it  to  the  priest,  and  the 
priest  shall  take  his  handful  ol  it,  even  a  me¬ 
morial  thereof,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  offerings  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  :  it  is  a  sin-offering.  13.  And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  as 
touching  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned  in  one 
of  these,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  and 
the  remnant  shall  be  the  priest’s  as  a  meat- 
offering. 

Provision  is  here  made  for  the  poor  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  pacifying  of  their  consciences  under 
the  sense  of  guilt.  Those  that  were  not  able  to 
bring  a  lamb,  might  bring  for  a  sin-offering  a  pair  of 
turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons;  nay,  if  any  who 
were  so  extremely  poor,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
procure  those  so  often  as  they  would  have  occasion, 
they  might  bring  a  pottle  of  fine  four,  and  that 
should  be  accepted.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  sin- 
offering  was  brought  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
!  offering;  to  teach  us  that  no  man’s  poverty  shall 
ever  be  a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  pardon.  The  poor- 
|  est  of  all  may  have  atonement  made  for  them,  if  it 
;  be  not  their  own  faiRt.  Thus  the  poor  are  evan- 
gelized;  and  no  man  shall  say  that  he  had  not 
1  wherewithal  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  journey  to 
heaven. 

Now,  1.  If  the  sinner  brought  two  doves,  one 
was  to  be  offered  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other 
for  a  burnt-offering,  v.  7.  Observe,  (1.)  Before  he 
offered  the  burnt-offering,  which  was  for  the  hon¬ 
our  and  praise  of  God,  he  must  offer  the  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  to  make  atonement.  \\  e  must  first  see  to  it, 
that  our  peace  be  made  with  God,  and  then  we  may 
expect  that  our  services  for  his  glory  will  be  accept¬ 
ed.  The  sin-offering  must  make  way  for  the  burnt- 
offering.  (2.)  After  the  sin-offering,  which  made 
atonement,  came  the  burnt-offering,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  great  mercy  of  God,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  and  accepting  the  atonement. 

2.  If  he  brought  fine  flour,  a  handful  of  it  was  to 
be  offered, but  without  either  oil  or  frankincense;  (t1. 
11.)  not  only  because  that  would  make  it  too  costly 
for  the  poor,  for  whose  comfort  this  sacrifice  was 
appointed,  but  because  it  was  a  sin-offering;  and 
therefore,  to  show  the  loathsomeness  of  the  sin  for 
which  it  was  offered,  it  must  not  be  made  grateful 
either  to  the  taste  by  oil,  or  to  the  smell  by  frankin 
cense  The  unsavouriness  of  the  offering  was  to 
intimate  that  the  sinner  must  never  relish  his  sin 
again  as  he  had  done.  God  by  these  sacrifices  did 
speak,  (1.)  Comfort  to  those  that  had  offended,  that 
they  might  not  despair,  or  pine  away  in  their  miquj- 
tvj  but  pence  being  thus  made  for  them  with  Cod, 
they  might  have  peace  in  him.  (~  )  Caution  like¬ 
wise  not  to  offend  any  more,  remembering  what  an 
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expensive  troublesome  thing  it  was  to  make  atone¬ 
ment. 

14.  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  1 5.  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass, 
and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things 
of  the  Lord;  then  he  shall  bring,  for  his 
trespass  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  without  blem¬ 
ish  out  of  the  flocks,  with  thy  estimation  by 
shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  for  a  trespass-offering :  1 6.  And 

he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he 
hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add 
the  fifth  part  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the 
priest :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass¬ 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.  17. 
And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these 
things  which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ;  though 
he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall 
bear  his  iniquity.  1 8.  And  he  shall  bring  a 
ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  flock,  with 
thy  estimation,  for  a  trespass-offering,  unto 
the  priest :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  concerning  his  ignorance 
wherein  he  erred,  and  wist  it  not ;  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  19.  It  is  a  trespass¬ 
offering:  he  hath  certainly  trespassed  against 
the  Lord. 

Hitherto  in  this  chapter  orders  were  given  con¬ 
cerning  those  sacrifices  that  were  both  sin-offerings 
and  trespass-offerings,  for  they  go  by  both  names, 
v.  6.  Here  we  have  the  law  concerning  those  that 
were  properly  and  peculiarly  trespass-offerings, 
which  were  offered  to  atone  for  trespasses  done 
against  a  neighbour;  those  sins  we  commonly  call 
trespasses.  Now  injuries  done  to  another  may  be 
either  in  holy  things,  or  in  common  things;  of  the 
former  we  have  the  law  in  these  verses;  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter.  If  a  man 
did  harm  (as  it  is,  v.  16.)  in  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord,  he  thereby  committed  a  trespass  against  the 
priests,  the  Lord’s  ministers,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  these  holy  things,  and  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  them.  Now  if  a  man  did  alienate  or  convert 
to  his  own  use  any  thing  that  was  dedicated  to  God, 
unwittingly,  he  was  to  bring  this  sacrifice;  as  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  ignorantly  made  use  of  the  tithes,  or 
first-fruits,  or  first-born  of  his  cattle,  or  (which,  it 
should  seem  by  ch.  22.  14. .  16,  is  principally  meant 
here)  had  eaten  any  of  those  parts  of  the  sacrifices 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  priests;  this  was  a 
trespass.  It  is  supposed  to  be  done  through  mis¬ 
take  or  forgetfulness,  for  want  either  of  care  or 
zeal;  for  if  it  was  done  presumptuously,  and  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  law,  the  offender  died  without  mercy, 
Heb.  10.  28.  But  in  case  of  negligence  and  igno¬ 
rance  this  sacrifice  was  appointed;  and  Moses  is 
told, 

1.  What  must  be  done  in  case  the  trespass  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  certain.  The  trespasser  must,  (1.) 
Bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  which  in  all  those 
that  were  purely  trespass-offerings,  must  be  a  ram 
without  blemish,  “of  the  second  year,”  say  the 
Jewish  doctors.  (2.)  He  must  likewise  make  resti¬ 
tution  to  the  priest  according;  to  a  just  estimation  of 
the  thing  which  he  had  so  alienated;  adding  a  fifth 
part  to  it,  that  he  might  learn  to  take  more  heed 
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next  time  of  embezzling  what  was  sacred  to  God, 
finding  to  his  cost  that  there  was  nothing  got  by  it, 
and  that  he  paid  dear  for  his  oversights. 

2.  What  must  be  done  in  case  it  were  doubtful 
whether  he  had  trespassed  or  no;  he  had  cause  to 
suspect  it,  but  he  wist  it  not,  (y.  17.)  that  is,  he 
was  not  very  certain;  in  this  case,  because  it  is  good 
to  be  sure,  he  must  bring  his  trespass-offering,  and 
tin*  value  of  that  which  he  feared  he  had  ernhez 
zled;  only  he  was  not  to  acid  the  fifth  part  to  it. 
Now  this  was  designed  to  show  the  very  great  evil 
there  is  in  sacrilege;  Achan,  that  was  guilty  of  it 
presumptuously,  (lied  for  it;  so  did  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  But  this  goes  further  to  show  the  evil  of 
it,  that  if  a  man  had,  through  mere  ignorance,  and 
unwittingly,  alienated  the  holy  things,  nay,  if  he 
did  but  suspect  that  he  had  done,  so,  he  must  be  at 
the  expense,  not  only  of  a  full  restitution  with  in¬ 
terest,  but  of  an  offering,  with  the  trouble  of  bring¬ 
ing  it,  and  must  take  shame  to  himself,  by  making 
confession  of  it;  so  bad  a  thing  is  it  to  invade  ( ■od  s 
property,  and  so  cautious  should  we  be  to  abstain 
from  all  appearances  of  this  evil.  We  arc  also  taught 
here  to  be  jealous  over  ourselves  with  a  godly  jea¬ 
lousy,  to  ask  pardon  for  the  sin,  and  make  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  wrong,  which  we  do  but  suspect  our¬ 
selves  guilty  of.  In  doubtful  cases  we  should  take 
and  keep  the  safer  side, 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  seven  first,  versos  of  this  chapter  would  fitly  have  hern 
added  to  the  foregoing  chapter, being  a  continuation  oflfm 
law  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  the  putting  of  other  eases 
in  which  it  was  to  be  offered;  and  with  this  end  the  in¬ 
structions  God  gave  concerning  the  several  kinds  of  sa¬ 
crifices  that  should  be  offered  :  and  then  at  v.  S.  (which 
in  the  original  begins  a  new  section  of  the  law,)  he 
comes  to  appoint  the  several  rites  and  ceremonies  con¬ 
cerning  these  sacrifices,  which  had  not  been  mentioned 
before.  I.  The  burnt*o Bering,  v.  H.  .  13.  II.  The  meat- 
offering,  (v.  Id..  18.)  particularly  that  at  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  priest,  v.  19  , .  23.  ill.  The  sin-offering,  v. 
2d . .  30. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
1 jL  saying,  2.  If  a  soul  sin,  and  com¬ 
mit.  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  lie 
unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  de¬ 
livered  him  to  keep,  or  in  fellowship,  or  in  a 
thing  taken  away  by  violence,  or  hath  de¬ 
ceived  his  neighbour;  3.  Or  have  found 
that  which  was  lost,  and  both  concerning  it, 
and  sweareth  falsely;  in  any  of  all  these 
that  a  man  doeth,  sinning  therein:  4. 
Then  it  shall  be,  because  he  hath  sinned, 
and  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore  that 
which  he  took  violently  away,  or  the  thing 
which  he  hath  deceitfully  gotten,  or  that 
which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  the 
lost  thing  which  he  found,  •>.  Or  ail  that 
about  which  he  hath  sworn  falsely;  he  shall 
even  restore  it  in  the  principal,  and  shall 
add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  and  give  it 
unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth,  in  the 
day  of  his  trespass-offering.  6.  And  he 
shall  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto  tine 
Lord,  a  ram  without  blemish  out  of  the 
flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a  trespass- 
offering,  unto  the  priest:  7.  And  (he  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before 
the  Lord:  and  it  shall  he  forgiven  him  for 
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any  tiling  ol  all  that  hr  hath  dour  in  (tvs-  | 
passing  tluTrin. 

This  is  the  latter  part  of  the  law  of  the  trespass- 
oflcriiig:  the  former  part,  which  concerned  tres¬ 
passes  about  holy  things,  we  had  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter;  this  concerns  trespasses  in  com¬ 
mon  things.  Observe  hei'e, 

I.  The  trespass  supposed,  v.  2,  3,  Though  all 
the  instances  relate  to  our  neighbour,  yet  it  is  called 
H  trcs/iass  against  t/ic  Lord;  because,  though  the 
injury  be  done  immediately  to  our  neighbour,  yet 
an  affront  is  thereby  given  to  his  Maker,  and  our 
Master.  1  le  that  sficaks  rvi!  of  his  brother,  is  said 
to  s/icak  evil  of  the  law,  and' consequently  of  the 
Law-Maker,  Jam.  4.  11.  Though  the  person  in¬ 
jured  lie  ever  so  mean  and  despicable,  and  every 
way  our  inferior,  yet  the  injury  reflects  upon  that 
(rod  who  has  made  the  command  ot  loving  our 
neighbour  second  to  that  of  loving  himself.  The 
trespasses  instanced  are,  (1.)  Denying  a  trust;  If  a 
man  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  de¬ 
levered  him  to  keeft;  or,  which  is  worse,  which  was 
lent  him  for  his  use.  11  we  claim  that  as  our  Own, 
which  is  only  borrowed,  left  in  our  custody,  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  rare,  this  is  a  trespass  against  the 
Lord,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  human  society,  will 
have  property  and  truth  maintained,  {2.)  De¬ 
frauding  a  partner;  If  a.  man  he  in  fe/lowshi/i, 
claiming  a  sole  interest  in  that  wherein  he  has 
but  a  joint-interest.  (3.)  Disowning  a  manifest 
wrong;  If  a  man  has  the  front  to  lie  in  a  thing 
taken  away  hi/  violence,  which  ordinarily  cannot  be 
bid.  (4.)  Deceiving  in  commerce ;  or,  as  some 
think,  by  false  accusation;  il  a  man  htlve  deceit [(ally 
of ifi reused  his  neighbour,  as  some  read  it,  either 
withholding  what  is  due,  or  extorting  what  is  not. 
(5.)  Detaining  what  is  found,  and  denying  it;  (t>.  3.) 
if  a  man  have  found  that  ’which  <was  lost,  he  must, 
not  call  it  his  own  presently,  but  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  owner,  to  whom  it  must  be  returned;  this 
is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by:  but  he  that  lies 
concerning  if,  that  says  he  knows  nothing  ol  it, 
when  he  does,  especially  if  he  back  that  lie  with  a 
false  oath,  he  tres/iasseth  against  the  Lord,  who  to 
every  thing  that  is  said  is  a  vVitness,  but  in  an  oath 
lie  is  the  1’arty  appealed  to,  and  highly  allronted 
when  he  is  called  to  witness  to  a  lie. 

o.  The  trespass-offering  appointed.  (1.)  In  the 
day  of  his  tres/iass-ojfering  lie  must,  make  satislac 
lion  to  his  brother.  This  must  be  first  done;  if  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  (x>.  4,  A.)  Because 
hr  hath  sinned  and  is  guilty,  that  is,  is  convicted  ot 
his  guilt  by  his  own  conscience,  and  is  touched  wit  It 
remorse  for  it;  seeing  himself  guilty  before  (loti, 
let  him  faithfully  restore  all  that  he  has  got  by 
fraud  or  oppression,  with  a  fifth  hart  added,  to 
make  amends  to  the  owner  for  the  loss  and  trouble 
he.  had  sustained  in  the.  meantime;  let  him  account 
both  for  debt  and  damages.  Note,  Where  wrong 
has  been  done,  restitution  must  be  made;  and  till  it 
is  made  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  accepted  by  the  person  wronged,  we  cannot 
have  the  comfort  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin;  for 
the  keeping  of  what  is  unjustly  got  avows  the  taking, 
and  both  together  make  but  one  continued  act  ot 
unrighteousness.  To  repent  is  to  undo  what  we 
have  done  amiss,  which  (whatever  we  pretend')  we 
cannot  be.  said  to  do,  till  we  restore  what  has  been 
got  by  it,  as  Znce.hcus,  (Luke  19.  H. )  and  make 
satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done.  (•’.)  lleimiHt  then 
come  and  offer  his  gift,  must  bring  his  tresf ms-off n- 
inir  to  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  ofletided;  and  the 
priest  must  make  an  atonement  for  him,  v.  3,  7. 
This  trespass-offering  could  not,  ot  itself,  make 
satisfaction  for  sin,  or  reconciliation  between  (lod 
and  the.  sinner,  but  as  it  signified  the  atonement 
•foi.  .—3  C, 


that  was  to  be  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  lie 
should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  a  tresjiass- 
offering;  it  is  the  same  word  that  is  here  used, 
Isa.  A3,  ft).  The  trespasses  here  mentioned  are 
trespasses  still  against  the  law  of  Christ,  which 
insists  as  much  upon  justice  and  truth  as  ever  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  Moses  did:  and  though 
now  wc  may  have  them  pardoned  without  a  tres¬ 
pass-offering,  yet  not  without  true  repentance, 
restitution,  reformation,  and  an  humble  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ;  and  if  any  make  the  more 
hold  with  their  sins,  because  they  are  not  now  put 
to  the  expense  of  a  trespass-offering  lor  them,  they 
(urn  the  grace  of  (lod  into  wantonness,  and  so 
bring  ufion  themselves  a  swift  destruction.  The 
Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such,  1  Thess.  4.  (I. 

8.  And  lltt'  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  9.  Command  Aaron  and  Ins  sons, 
saying,  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-ofier- 
ing:  (il  is  I  he  burnt-oflering,  because  ol  the 
burning  upon  (he  altar  till  night  unto 
fire  of  the  altar  shall 
1 0.  And  I  In1  priest  shall 


die 

be 

nit 


morning,  and  tin 
burning  in  it.) 
on  his  lihrn  garment,  and  his  linen  breeches 
shall  he  pul  upon  his  llesh,  and  dike  up  the 
ashes  which  the  lire  hath  consumed  v\  it  h  the 
burnt-offering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall  put 
them  beside  the-  altar.  11.  Anti  he  snail 
pul  off  bis  garments,  and  pul  on  other  gar¬ 
ments,  and  entry  forth  the  ashes  without  (lie 
rump,  unto  a  clean  place.  IT  And  the 
lire  upon  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  il ;  it 
shall  not  be  put  out:  and  the  priest  shall 
burn  wood  on  it  every  morning,  and  lay  the 
burnt-offering  in  order  upon  it,  and  lit'  shall 
luirn  thereon  the  tat  of  the  pcacr-ollcrings. 
1,3.  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the 
altar:  it  shall  never  go  out. 

Hitherto,  Moses  had  given  the  /ico/ilc  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  sacrifices;  but  here  begin  the 
instructions  he  was  to  give  to  the  firiests;  he  must 
command  Aaron  and  his  sons,  v.  9.  The  priests 
were  rulers  in  the  house  <4  God,  but  these  rulers 
must  be  ruled;  and  they  that  had  the  command  of 
others  must  themselves  be  commanded.  Let 
ministers  remember,  that  not  only  commissions, 
but  commands,  were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
wlm  must  be  in  subjection  to  them. 

In  these  verses  we  have  the  law  of  the  burnt- 
offering,  as  far  as  it  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
priests’  The  daily  sacrifice  ot  a  lamb,  which  was 
offered  morning  and  evening  for  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation,  is  here  chiefly  referred  to, 

1.  I'he  priest  must  take  cure  of  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt-ollcring,  that  they  he  decently  disposed  of,  v. 
10,  11.  lie  must  clear  the  altar  ol  them  every 
morning,  and  put  them  on  the  east-side  of  the  altar, 
which  was  furthest  from  the  sanctuary;  this  lie 
must  do  in  his  linen  garment,  which  he  always 
wore  when  he  did  any  service  at  the  altar;  and  then 
he  must  shift  himself,  and  put  on  other  gai  incuts, 
either  such  as  were  his  common  wear,  or  (as  some 
think)  other  priestly  garments  less  honourable,  and 
must  carry  t)ic  ashes  unto  a  clean  / dace  Without  the 
cam/,.  Now.  (t.)  God  would  have  tins  done,  for 
the  honour  of  his  altar,  and  the  sacrif  ices  that  were 
burnt  upon  it.  Kven  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice 
must  bo  preserved,  to  testify  the  regard  God  had  to 
it;  hv  the  burnt-offering  he  vyas  honoured,  and 
therefore  thus  it  was  honoured.  And  some  think 
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that  this  care,  which  was  taken  of  the  ashes  of  the 
sacrifice,  typified  the  burial  of  our  Saviour;  his 
dead  body  (the  ashes  of  his  sacrifice)  was  carefully 
laid  up  in  a  garden,  in  a  new  sepulchre,  which  was 
a  clean  place.  It  was  also  requisite  that  the  altar 
should  be  kept  as  clean  as  might  be,  the  fire  upon 
it  would  burn  the  better;  and  it  is  decent  in  a  house 
to  have  a  clean  fire-side.  (2. )  God  would  have  the 
priests  themselves  to  keep  it  so,  to  teach  them  and 
us  to  stoop  to  the  meanest  services  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  of  his  altar.  The  priest  himself  must 
not  only  kindle  the  fire,  but  clean  the  hearth,  and 
carry  out  the  ashes.  God’s  servants  must  think 
nothing  below  them  but  sin. 

2.  The  priest  must  take  care  of  the  fire  upon  the 
altar,  that  that  should  be  kept  always  burning -. 
This  is  much  insisted  on  here,  (v.  9,  12.)  and  this 
express  law  is  given,  (x\  13.)  The  fire  shall  ever  be 
burning  upon  the  altar,  it  shall  never  go  out.  We 
may  suppose  that  no  day  passed  without  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  sacrifices,  which  were  always  offered 
between  the  morning  and  evening  lamb;  so  that 
from  morning  to  night  the  fire  on  the  altar  was 
kept  up  of  course.  But  to  preserve  it  all  night 
unto  the  morning,  [y.  9.)  required  some  care. 
Those  that  keep  good  houses  nevefMet  their 
kitchen-fire  go  out;  therefore  God  would  thus  give 
an  instance  of  his  good  house -keeping.  The  first 
fire  upon  the  altar  came  from  heaven,  fill.  9.  24.) 
so  that  by  keeping  that  up  continually  with  constant 
supply  of  fuel,  all  their  sacrifices  throughout  all 
their  generations  might  be  said  to  be  consumed 
with  that  fire  from  heaven,  in  token  of  God’s  ac¬ 
ceptance!  If,  through  carelessness,  they  should 
ever  let  it  go  out,  they  could  not  expect  to  have  It 
so  kindled  again.  Accordingly,  the  Jews  tell  us. 
That  the  fire  never  did  go  out  upon  the  altar,  till 
the  captivity  in  Babylon.  This  is  referred  to,  Isa. 
31.  9,  where  God  is  said  to  have  his  fire  in  Zion, 
and  his'furnace  in  Jerusalem.  By  this  law  we  are 
taught  to  keep  up  in  our  minds  a  constant  disposi¬ 
tion  to  all  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  an  habitual 
affection  to  divine  things,  so  as  to  be  always  ready 
to  every  good  word  and  work.  We  must  not  only 
not  quench  the  Spirit,  but  we  must  stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  us.  Though  we  be  not  always  sacrificing, 
et  we  must  keep  the  fire  of  holy  love  always 
urning;  and  thus  we  must  pray  always. 

1 4.  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing:  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it  before 
the  Loud,  before  the  altar.  15.  And  he 
shall  take  of  it  his  handful,  of  the  flour  of 
the  meat-offering,  and  of  the  oil  thereof,  and 
all  the  frankincense  which  is  upon  the  meat¬ 
offering,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar, 
for  a  sweet  savour,  even  the  memorial  of  it 
unto  the  Lord.  16.  And  the  remainder 
thereof  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat:  with 
unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten  in  the 
holy  place ;  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  they  shall  eat  it.  17. 
It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven.  I  have 
given  it  unto  them  for  their  portion  of  my 
offerings  made  by  fire ;  it  is  most  holy,  as 
is  the  sin-offering,  and  as  the  trespass-offer¬ 
ing.  18.  All  the  males  among  the  children 
of  Aaron  shall  eat  of  it:  it  shall  he  a  statute 
for  ever  in  your  generations,  concerning  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire:  every 
one  that  toucheth  them  shall  be  holy.  1 9. 


And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
20.  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  of  his 
sons,  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord 
in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed;  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  meat¬ 
offering  perpetual,  half  of  it  in  the  morning, 
and  half  thereof  at  night.  21.  In  a  pan  it 
shall  be  made  with  oil;  and  when  it  is  baken 
thou  shalt  bring  it  in :  mid  the  baken  pieces 
of  the  meat-offering  shalt  thou  offer  for  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  22.  And  the 
priest  of  his  sons  that  is  anointed  in  his 
stead  shall  offer  it:  it  is  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  the  Lord;  it  shall  be  wholly  burnt. 
23.  For  every  meat-offering  for  the  priest 
shall  be  wholly  burnt:  it  shall  not  be  eaten 

The  meat-offering  was  either  that  which  was 
offered  by  the  people,  or  that  by  the  priests  at  their 
consecration.  Now, 

1.  As  to  the  common  meat-offering;  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  it  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  all  the  rest 
was  allowed  to  the  priests  for  their  fix'd.  The  law 
of  the  burnt-offerings  was  such  as  imposed  upon  the 
priests  a  great  deal  of  care  and  work,  but  allowed 
them  little  profit;  for  the  flesh  was  wholly  burnt, 
and  the  priests  had  nothing  but  the  skin.  But,  to 
make  them  amends,  the  greatest  part  of  the  meat¬ 
offering  was  their  own.  The  burning  of  a  handful 
of  it  upon  the  altar,  (y.  15. )  was  ordered  before, 
ch.  2.  2,  9.  Here  the  remainder  of  it  is  consigned 
to  the  priests,  the  servants  of  God’s  house;  I  have 
given  it  unto  them  for  their  portion  of  my  offerings, 
v.  17.  Note,  (1.)  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  his 
ministers  should  be  well  provided  for  with  food  con¬ 
venient;  and  what  is  given  to  them  he  accepts  as 
offered  to  himself,  if  it  be  done  with  a  single  eye. 
(2. )  All  Christians,  being  spiritual  priests,  do  them- 
|  selves  share  in  the  spiritual  sacrifices  they  offer. 
It  is  not  God  that  is  the  Gainer  by  them;  the  hand¬ 
ful  burnt  upon  the  altar  was  not  worth  speaking  of, 
in  comparison  with  the  priest’s  share;  we  ourselves 
are  the  gainers  by  our  religious  services.  Let  God' 
have  all  the  frankincense,  and  the  priests  shall  have 
the  flour  and  the  oil;  what  we  give  to  God  the  praise 
and  glory  of,  we  may  take  to  ourselves  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of. 

The  laws  concerning  the  eating  of  it  were,  [1.] 
That  it  must  be  eaten  unleavened,  v.  16,  What 
was  offered  to  God  must  have  no  leaven  in  it,  and 
the  priests  must  have  it  as  the  altar  had  it,  and  no 
otherwise.  Thus  must  we  keep  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  [2.]  It  must  be  eaten  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  (here  called  the  holy  place,)  in  some 
room  prepared  by  the  side  of  the  court  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  a  great  crime  to  carry  any  of  it 
out  of  the  court.  The  very  eating  of  it  was  a  sa¬ 
cred  rite  by  which  they  were  to  honour  God;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  done  in  a  religious  manner,  and 
with  a  holy  reverence,  which  was  preserved  by 
confining  it  to  the  holy  place.  [3.]  The  males 
only  must  eat  of  it,  v.  18.  Of  the  lesser  holy 
things,  as  the  first-fruits  and  tithes,  and  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  breasts  of  the  peace-offerings,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  priests  might  eat,  for  they  might  be 
carried  out  of  the  court;  but  this  was  of  the  most 
holy  things,  which  being  to  be  eaten  only  in  the 
tabernacle,  the  sons  of  Aaron  only  might  eat  of  it. 
[4.]  The  priests  only,  that  were  clean,  might  eat 
of  it;  Every  one  that  toucheth  them  shall  be  holy , 
v.  18.  Holy  things  for  holy  persons.  Some  read 
I  it,  Every  thing  that  toucheth  it  shall  be  holy;  a! 
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the  furniture  of  the  table  on  which  these  holy 
things  were  eaten,  must  be  appropriated  to  that  use 
only,  and  never  after  used  as  common  things, 

2.  As  to  the  consecration  meat-offering,  which 
was  offered  for  the  priests  themselves,  it  was  to  be 
wholly  burnt  and  none  of  it  eaten ,  v.  23.  It  comes 
in  here  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  law.  It 
should  seem  that  this  law  concerning  the  meat-of¬ 
fering  of  initiation  did  not  only  oblige  the  high 
priest  to  offer  it,  and  on  that  day  only  that  he  was 
anointed,  and  so  for  his  successors  in  the  day  they 
were  anointed;  but  the  Jewish  writers  say,  that,  by 
this  law,  every  priest,  on  the  day  he  first  entered 
upon  his  ministry,  was  bound  to  offer  this  meat-of¬ 
fering;  and  that  the  high  priest  was  bound  to  offer  it 
every  day  of  his  life,  from  the  day  in  which  he  was 
anointed;  and  that  it  was  to  be  offered  beside  the 
meat-offering  that  attended  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  sacrifice,  because  it  is  said  here  to  be  a  meat¬ 
offering  fier/ietual,  v.  20.  Josephus  says,  “The 
high  priest  sacrificed  twice  every  day  at  his  own 
charges,  and  this  was  his  sacrifice.  ”  Note,  Those 
whom  God  has  advanced  above  others  in  dignity 
and  power,  ought  to  consider  that  he  expects  more 
from  them  than  from  others,  and  should  take  every 
intimation  of  service  to  be  done  for  him.  The  meat- 
offering  of  the  priest  was  to  be  baked  as  if  it  were 
to  be  eaten,  and  yet  it  must  be  wholly  burnt. 
Though  the  priest  that  ministered  was  to  be  paid  for 
serving  the  people,  yet  there  was  no  reason  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  serving  the  high  priest,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  family  of  the  priests,  and  whom, 
therefore,  any  priest  should  take  a  pleasure  in  ser¬ 
ving  gratis.  Nor  was  it  fit  that  the  priests  should 
eat  of  the  offerings  of  a  priest;  for  as  the  sins  of  the 
people  were  typically  transferred  to  the  priests, 
which  was  signified  by  their  eating  of  their  offer¬ 
ings,  (Hos.  4.  8.)  so  the  sins  of  the  priests  must  be 
typically  transferred  to  the  altar,  which  therefore 
must  cat  up  all  their  offerings.  We  are  all  undone, 
both  ministers  and  people,  it  we  must  bear  our  own 
iniquiti/;  nor  could  we  have  had  any  comfort  or 
hope,  if  God  had  not  laid  on  his  dear  Son  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  us  all,  and  he  is  both  the  Priest  and  the 
Altar. 

24.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  25.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his 
sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-of¬ 
fering  :  In  the  place  where  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  is  killed  shall  the  sin-offering  be  killed 
before  the  Lord  :  it  is  most  holy.  26.  The 
priest  that  offereth  it  for  sin  shall  eat  it :  in 
the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten,  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  27. 
Whatsoever  shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof 
shall  be  holy  :  and  when  there  is  sprinkled 
of  the  blood  thereof  upon  any  garment,  thou 
shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was  sprinkled 
in  the  holy  place.  28.  But  the  earthen  ves- 1 
sel  wherein  it  is  sodden  shall  be  broken  ;  and 
if  it  be  sodden  in  a  brazen  pot,  it  shall  be 
both  scoured,  and  rinsed  in  water.  29.  All 
the  males  among  the  priests  shall  eat  there¬ 
of  :  it  is  most  holy.  30.  And  no  sin-offering, 
whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  recon¬ 
cile  withal  in  the  holyjpfece,  shall  be  eaten: 
it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

We  have  here  so  much  of  the  law  of  the  sin-of¬ 
fering  as  did  peculiarly  concern  the  priests  that  of¬ 


fered  it.  As,  1.  That  it  must  be  killed,  in  the / dace 
where  the  burnt-offering  was  killed,  (v.  25.)  that 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  ( ch .  1.  11.) 
which  some  think  typified  the  crucifying  of  Christ 
on  mount  Calvary,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  That  the  priest  who  offered  it  for 
the  sinner,  was,  (with  his  sons,  or  other  priests,  v. 
29. )  to  eat  the  flesh  of  it,  after  the  blood  and  fat 
had  been  offered  to  God,  in  the  court  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  v.  26.  Hereby  they  were  to  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  congregation,  as  it  is  explained,  ch.  10.  17. 
3.  The  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  with  great  re¬ 
verence  to  be  washed  out  of  the  clothes  on  which 
it  happened  to  light,  (i\  27.)  which  signified  the  aw¬ 
ful  regard  we  ought  to  have  to  the  blood  of  Christ, 
not  counting  it  a  common  thing;’  that  blood  must  be 
sprinkled  on  the  conscience,  not  on  the  raiment.  4. 
'1  he  vessel  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering 
was  boiled,  must  be  broken,  if  it  were  an  earthen 
one;  and,  if  a  brazen  one,  well-washed,  v.  28.  This 
intimated,  that  the  defilement  was  not  wholly  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  the  offering,  but  did  rather  cleave  to 
it,  such  was  the  weakness  and  deficiency  of  those 
sacrifices;  but  the  blood  of  Christ  thoroughly  cleans¬ 
es  from  all  sin,  and  after  it  there  needs  no  cleansing. 
5.  I'h at  all  this  must  be  understood  of  the  common 
sin -offerings, not  of  those  for  the  priest, or  the  body  of 
the  congregation,  either  occasional,  or  stated,  upon 
the  day  of  atonement :  for  it  had  been  before  ordained, 
and  was  now  ratified,  that  if  the  blood,  of  the  offer¬ 
ing  was  brought  into  the  holy  place,  as  it  was  in 
those  extraordinary  cases,  the  flesh  was  not  to  be 
eaten,  but  burnt  without  the  camp,  v.  30.  Hence 
the  apostle  infers  the  advantage  we  have  under  the 
gospel,  above  what  they  had  under  the  law;  for 
though  the  blood  of  Christ  was  brought  into  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  to  reconcile  within  the  holy  place,  yet  we 
have  a  right  by  faith  to  eat  of  the  altar ,  (Heb.  13. 
10..  12.)  and  so  to  take  the  comfort  of  the  great 
Propitiation. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Here  is,  1.  The  law  of  the  trespass-offering-,  (v.  1  . .  7.) 
with  some  further  directions  concerning  the  hurnt-offer- 
ing  and  the  meat-offering,  v.  8  .  .  10.  11.  The  law  of  the 

peace-offering.  The  eating  of  it,  (v.  11 .  .21.)  on  which 
occasion  the  prohibition  of  eating  lat  or  blood  is  repeat¬ 
ed,  (v.  22 . .  27.)  and  the  priest’s  share  of  it,  v.  28  . .  34. 
Ill.  The  conclusion  of  these  institutions,  v.  35. .  38. 

1 .  K  IKEWISE  this  is  the  law  of  the  tres- 
i  A  pass-offering :  it  is  most  holy.  2.  In 
the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering 
shall  they  kill  the  trespass-offering :  and  the 
blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle  round  about 
upon  the  altar.  3.  And  he  shall  offer  of  it 
all  the  fat  thereof;  the  rump,  and  the  fat 
that  covereth  the  inwards,  4.  And  the 
two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on 
them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul 
that  is  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away  :  5.  And  the  priest 

shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar  for  an  offer¬ 
ing  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  :  it  is  a  tres¬ 
pass-offering.  6.  Every  male  among  the 
priests  shall  eat  thereof :  it  shall  be  eaten  in 
the  holy  place :  it  is  most  holy.  7.  As  the 
sin-offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass-offering : 
there  is  one  law  for  them  :  the  priest  that 
maketh  atonement  therewith  shall  have  it 
8.  And  the  priest  that  offereth  any  man’s 
burnt-offering,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to 
himself  the  skin  of  the  burnt-offering  which 
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lie  hath  offered.  9.  And  all  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing  that  is  baken  in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is 
dressed  in  the  frying-pan,  and  in  the  pan, 
shall  be  the  priest’s  that  offereth  it.  10. 
And  every  meat-offering,  mingled  with  oil, 
and  dry,  shall  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  have, 
one  as  much  as  another. 

Observe  here, 

1.  Concerning  the  trespass-offering ;  that  being 
much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sin-offering,  it 
was  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules,  v.  6.  When 
the  blood  and  fat  were  offered  to  God  to  make 
atonement,  the  priests  were  to  eat  the  flesh,  as  that 
of  the  sin-offering,  in  the  holy  place.  The  Jews 
have  a  tradition  (as  we  have  it  from  the  learned 
Bishop  Patrick)  concerning  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  trespass-offering  round,  about  upon  the 
altar,  “  That  there  was  a  scarlet  line  which  wen,t 
round  about  the  altar  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  the 
blood  of  the  burnt-offerings  was  sprinkled  round  about 
above  the  line,  but  that  of  the  trespass-offerings  and 
peace-offerings  round  about  below  the  line.”  As  to 
the  flesh  of  the  trespass-offering,  the  right  to  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  priest  that  offered  it,  v.  7.  He  that 
did  the  work  must  have  the  wages;  this  was  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  priests  to  give  diligent  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  altar;  the  more  ready  and  busy  they 
were,  the  more  they  got.  Note,  The  more  diligent 
we  are  in  the  services  of  religion,  the  more  we  shall 
reap  of  the  advantages  of  it.  But  any  of  the 
priests,  and  the  males  of  their  families,  might  be  in¬ 
vited  by  him  to  whom  it  belonged  to  partake  with 
him,  v.  6,  livery  male  among  the^priests  shall  eat 
thereof,  that  is,  may  eat  thereof,  in  the  holy  place. 
And,  no  doubt  it  was  the  usage  to  treat  one  another 
with  those  perquisites  of  their  office,  by  which 
friendship  and  fellowship  were  kept  up  among  the 
priests.  Freely  they  had  received,  and  must  freely 
give.  It  seems  the  offerer  was  not  himself  to  have 
any  share  of  his  trespass-offering,  as  he  was  to  have 
of  his  peace-offering;  but  it  was  all  divided  between 
the  altar  and  the  priest.  They  offered  peace-offer¬ 
ings  in  thankfulness  for  mercy,  and  then  it  was  pro¬ 
per  to  feast;  but  they  offered  trespass-offerings  in 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  then  fasting  was  more  proper, 
in  token  of  holy  mourning,  and  a  resolution  to  ab-  j 
stain  from  sin. 

2.  Concerning  the  burnt-offering ;  it  is  here  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  priest  that  offered  it  should  have 
the  skin,  (u,  8.)  which,  no  doubt,  he  might  make 
money  of.  “This”  (the  Jews  say)  “  is  meant  only 
for  the  burnt-offerings  which  were  offered  by  par¬ 
ticular  persons;  for  the  profit  of  the  skins  of  the 
daily  burnt-offerings  for  the  congregation  went  to 
the  repair  of  the  sanctuary'.”  Some  suggest,  that 
this  appointment  will  help  us  to  understand  God’s 
clothing  our  first  parents  with  coats  of  skins,  Gen. 

3.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  beasts  whose  skins 
they  were,  were  offered  in  sacrifice  as  whole  burnt- 
offerings,  and  that  Adam  was  the  priest  that  offer¬ 
ed  them;  and  then  God  gave  him  the  skins,  as  his 
fee,  to  make  clothes  of  for  himself  and  his  wife,  in 
remembrance  of  which,  the  skins  ever  after  per¬ 
tained  to  the  priest;  and  see  Gen.  27.  16. 

3.  Concerning  the  meat-offering:  if  it  was  dress¬ 
ed,  it  was  fit  to  be  eaten  immediately;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  priest  that  offered  it  was  to  have  it,  v.  9. 
If  it  was  dry,  there  was  not  so  much  occasion  for 
being  in  haste  to  use  it;  and  therefore  an  equal  divi¬ 
dend  of  it  must  be  made  among  all  the  priests  that 
were  then  in  waiting,  v.  10. 

11.  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of 
peace-offerings,  which  he  shall  offer  unto 


the  Lord.  12.  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanks 
giving,  then  he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  unleavened  cakes  mingled 
with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers  anointed 
with  oil,  and  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  of  fine 
flour,  fiied.  13.  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall 
offer  for  his  offering  leavened  bread  with  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of  his  peace-offer¬ 
ings.  1 4.  And  of  it  he  shall  offer  one  out 
of  the  whole  oblation  for  a  heave-offering 
unto  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  the  priest’s 
that  sprinkleth  the  blood  of  the  peace-offer¬ 
ings.  15.  And  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of 
his  peace-offerings  for  thanksgiving  shall  be 
eaten  the  same  day  that  it  is  offered  ;  he 
shall  not  leave  any  of  it  until  the  morning. 
16.  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  be  a 
vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shall  be  eat¬ 
en  the  same  day  that  he  offereth  the  sacri¬ 
fice  :  and  on  the  morrow  also  the  remainder 
of  it  shall  be  eaten  :  17.  But  the  remain¬ 

der  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  third 
day  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.  18.  And  if 
any  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace- 
offerings  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it 
shall  not  be  accepted,  neither  shall  it  be  im¬ 
puted  unto  him  that  offereth  it :  it  shall  be 
an  abomination,  and  the  soul  that  eateth  of 
it  shall  bear  his  iniquity.  1 9.  And  the  flesh 
that  touches  any  unclean  thing  shall  not  be 
eaten ;  it  shall  be  burnt  with  fire :  and  as 
for  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean  shall  eat  there¬ 
of.  20.  But  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  that 
pertain  unto  the  Lord,  having  his  unclean¬ 
ness  upon  him,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
oft  from  his  people.  21.  Moreover,  the  soul 
that  shall  touch  any  unclean  thing ,  as  the 
uncleanness  of  man,  or  any  unclean  beast, 
of  any  abominable  unclean  thing,  and  eat  of 
the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings 
which  pertain  unto  the  Lord,  even  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  22. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
23.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say¬ 
ing,  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox, 
or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat.  24.  And  the  fat  of 
the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself,  and  the  fat  of 
that  which  is  torn  with  beasts,  may  be  used 
in  any  other  use ;  but  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
eat  of  it.  25.  For  whosoever  eateth  the 
fat  of  the  beast,  of  which  men  offer  an  of¬ 
fering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  even  the 
soul  that  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people.  26.  Moreover,  ye  shall  eat  no 
manner  of  blood,  'whether  it  be  of  fowl,  or  of 
beast,  in  any  of  your  dwellings.  27.  What¬ 
soever  soul  it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of 
blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
his  people.  28.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
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Moses,  saying  29.  Speak  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  saying,  He  that  offereth  the 
sacrifice  of  his  peace-offerings  unto  the 
Lord,  shall  bring  his  oblation  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace-offerings. 
30.  His  own  hands  shall  bring  the  offerings' 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire;  the  fat  with  the 
breast,  it  shall  he  bring,  that  the  breast  may 
be  waved  for  a  wave-offering  before  the 
Lord.  31.  And  the  priest  shall  burn  the 
fat  upon  the  altar;  but  the  breast  shall  be 
Aaron’s  and  his  sons’.  32.  And  the  right 
shoulder  shall  ye  give  unto  the  priest  for  a 
heave-offering  of  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace- 
offerings.  33.  He  among  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
that  offereth  the  blood  of  the  peace-offer¬ 
ings,  and  the  fat,  shall  have  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  for  his  part.  34.  For  the  wave-breast 
and  the  heave-shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  off  the  sacrifices  of 
their  peace-offerings,  and  have  given  them 
unto  Aaron  the  priest  and  unto  his  sons,  by 
a  statute  for  ever  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel.  .  I 

All  this  relates  to  the  peace-offerings  :  it  is  the 
repetition  and  explication  of  what  we  had  before, 
with  divers  additions. 

I.  The  nature  and  intention  of  the  peace-offer¬ 
ings  are  here  more  distinctly  opened.  They  were 
offered,  either,  1.  In  thankfulness  for  some  special 
mercy  received,  such  as  recovery  from  sickness, 
preservation  in  a  journey,  deliverance  at  sea,  re¬ 
demption  out  of  captivity,  all  which  are  specified  in 
Ps.  107.  and  for  them  men  are  called  upon  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  v.  22.  Or,  2.  In  per¬ 
formance  of  some  vow,  which  a  man  made  when 
he  was  in  distress,  (v.  16. )  and  this  was  less  ho¬ 
nourable  than  the  former,  though  the  omission  of  it 
would  have  been  more  culpable.  Or,  3.  In  suppli¬ 
cation  for  some  special  mercy  which  a  man  was  in 
the  pursuit  and  expectation  of,  here  called  a  volun¬ 
tary  offering.  This  accompanied  a  man’s  pray¬ 
ers,  as  the  fomier  did  his  praises.  W e  do  not  find 
that  men  were  bound  by  the  law,  unless  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  vow,  to  offer  these  peace-of¬ 
ferings,  upon  such  occasions  as  those  on  which  they 
were  to  bring  their  sacrifices  of  atonement,  in  case 
of  sin  committed.  Not  but  that  prayer  and  praise 
are  as  much  our  duty  as  repentance  is;  but  here,  in 
the  expressions  of  their  sense  of  mercy,  God  left 
them  more  to  their  liberty,  than  in  the  expressions 
of  their  sense  of  sin — to  try  the  generosity  of  their 
devotion,  and  that  their  sacrifices,  being  free-will 
offerings,  might  be  the  more  laudable  and  accepta¬ 
ble;  and,  by  obliging  them  to  bring  the  sacrifices  of 
atonement,  God  will  show  the  necessity  of  the  great 
Propitiation. 

II.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  about  the  peace-ot- 
ferings  are  enlarged  upon. 

1.  If  it  was  offered  for  a  thanksgiving,  a  meat¬ 
offering  must  be  offered  with  it,  cakes  of  several 
sorts,  and  wafers  (v.  12.)  and  (which  was  peculiar 
to  the  peace-offerings)  leavened  bread  must  be  of¬ 
fered,  not  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  that  was  for¬ 
bidden,  ( ch .  2.  11.)  but  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifice,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
make  it  a  complete  and  pleasant  feast;  for  unlea¬ 
vened  bread  was  less  grateful  to  the  taste ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  enjoined  in  the  passover  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  reason,  yet  in  other  festivals,  leavened  bread, 


which  was  lighter  and  more  pleasant,  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  that  men  might  feast  at  God’s  table  as  well  as 
at  their  own.  And  some  think  that  a  meat-offer 
ing  is  required  to  be  brought  with  every  peace-of¬ 
fering,  as  well  as  with  that  of  thanksgiving,  by  that 
law  here,  (v.  29.)  which  requires  an  oblation  with 
it,  that  the  table  might  be  as  well-furnished  as  the 
altar. 

2.  The  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings,  both  that 
which  was  the  priest’s  share,  and  that  which  was 
the  offerer’s,  must  be  eaten  quickly,  and  not  kept 
long,  either  raw  or  dressed,  cold.  If  it  was  a  peace¬ 
offering  for  thanksgivings  it  must  be  all  eaten  the 
same  day;  {y.  15.)  if  a  vow,  or  voluntary  offering, 
it  must  be  eaten  either  the  same  day  or  the  day  af¬ 
ter,  v.  16.  If  any  was  left  beyond  the  time  limited, 
it  was  to  be  burnt;  ( v .  17.)  and  if  any  person  ate  of 
it,  it  should  be  animadverted  upon  as  a  very  high 
misdemeanour,  v.  18.  Though  they  were  not 
obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  holy  place  as  those  offerings 
that  are  called  most  holy,  but  might  take  it  to  their 
own  tents,  and  feast  upon  it  there,  yet  God  would 
by  this  law  make  them  to  know  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  other  meat,  and  religiously  to  ob¬ 
serve  it:  that  whereas  they  might  keep  other  meat 
cold  in  the  house  as  long  as  they  thought  fit,  and 
warm  it  again  if  they  pleased,  and  eat  it  three  or 
four  days  after,  they  might  not  do  so  with  the  flesh 
of  their  peace-offerings;  that  must  be  eaten  imme¬ 
diately.  (1. )  Because  God  would  not  have  that  holy 
flesh  to  be  in  danger  of  putrefying,  or  being  fly¬ 
blown;  to  prevent  which,  it  must  be  salted  with 
Jire,  (as  the  expression  is,  Mark  9,  49.)  if  it  were 
kept ;  as,  if  it  was  used,  it  must  be  salted  with  salt. 
(2.)  Because  God  would  not  have  his  people  to  be 
niggardly  and  sparing,  and  distrustful  of  providence, 
but  cheerfully  to  enjoy  what  God  gives  them, 
(Eccl.  8.  15. )  and  to  do  good  with  it,  and  not  to  be 
anxiously  solicitous  for  the  morrow.  (3.)  The  flesh 
of  the  peace-offerings  was  God’s  treat,  and  there¬ 
fore  God  would  have  the  disposal  of  it;  and  he  oi 
ders  it  to  be  used  generously  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  friends,  and  charitably  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  to  show  that  he  is  a  bountiful  Benefactor, 
giving  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  the  bread  of  the 
day  in  its  day.  If  the  sacrifice  was  a  thanksgiving, 
they  were  especially  obliged  thus  to  testify -then 
holy  joy  in  God’s  goodness  by  their  holy  feasting. 
This  law  is  made  very  strict,  (y.  18.)  that  if  the  of¬ 
ferer  did  not  take  care  to  have  all  his  offering  eaten 
by  himself,  or  his  family,  his  friends,  or  the  poor, 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  law;  and  if,  in  the 
event  of  any  part  being  left,  he  should  burn  it, 
(which  was  the  most  decent  way  of  disposing  of  it, 
the  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  being  consumed  by 
Jire,)  then  his  offering  should  not  be  accepted,  nor 
imputed  to  him.  Note,  All  the  benefit  of  our  reli¬ 
gious  services  is  lost,  if  we  do  not  improve  them, 
and  manage  ourselves  aright  afterward.  They  are 
not  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  har  e  not  a  due  influ¬ 
ence  upon  ourselves.  If  a  man  seemed  generous  in 
bringing  a  peace-offering,  and  yet  afterward  proved 
sneaking  and  paltry  in  the  using  of  it,  it  was  as  if  he 
had  never  brought  it;  nay,  it  shall  be  an  abomi¬ 
nation.  Note,  T.  here  is  no  mean  between  God’s 
acceptance  and  his  abhorrence.  If  our  persons  and 
performances  are  sincere  and  upright,  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted;  if  not,  they  are  an  abomination,  Prov.  15.  8. 
He  that  eats  it  after  the  time  appointed,  shall  bear 
his  iniquity,  that  is,  he  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peo 
pie,  as  it  is  explained,  (ch.  19.  8.)  where  this  law  is 
repeated.  This  law  of  eating  the  peace-offeirngs 
before  the  third  day,  that  they  might  nst  putrefy, 
is  applicable  to  the  resurrection  of  Chiist  after  two 
days,  that,  being  God’s  Holy  One,  he  might  not 
see  corruption,  Ps.  16.  10.  And  some  think  that  it 
I  instructs  us  speedily,  and  without  delay,  to  partake 
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of  Christ  and  his  grace;  feeding  and  feasting  there¬ 
upon  by  faith,  to  day,  while  it  is  called  to  day,  (Heb. 

3.  13,  14.)  for  it  will  be  too  late  shortly. 

3.  Both  the  flesh  and  those  that  eat  it  must  be 
pure.  (1.)  The  flesh  must  touch  no  unclean  thing; 
if  it  did,  it  must  not  be  eaten,  but  burnt,  v.  19.  If, 
in  carrying  it  from  the  altar  to  the  place  where  it 
was  eaten,  a  dog  touched  it,  or  it  touched  a  dead' 
body  or  any  other  unclean  thing,  it  was  then  unfit 
to  l)e  used  in  a  religious  feast.  Every  thing  we  ho¬ 
nour  the  holy  God  with  must  be  pure,  and  carefully 
kept  from  ;dl  pollution.  It  is  a  case  adjudged, 
(Hag.  2.  12. )  that  the  holy  flesh  could  not  by  its 
touch  communicate  holiness  to  what  was  common; 
but  by  this  law  it  is  determined,  that,  by  the  touch 
of  that  which  was  unclean,  it  received  pollution 
from  it;  which  intimates  that  the  infection  of  sin  is 
more  easily  and  more  frequently  communicated, 
than  the  savour  of  grace.  (2.)  It  must  not  be  eaten 
by  any  unclean  person.  When  a  person  was  upon 
any  account  ceremonially  unclean,  it  was  at  his 
peril,  if  he  presumed  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  peace- 
offerings,  v.  20,  21.  Holy  things  are  only  for  holy 
persons;  the  holiness  of  the  food  being  ceremo¬ 
nial,  those  were  incapacitated  to  partake  of  it  who 
lay  under  any  ceremonial  uncleanness;  but  we  arc 
hereby  taught  to  preserve  ourselves  pure  from  all 
the  pollutions  of  sin,  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
and  comfort  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  1  Pet.  2.  1,  2,  Our 
consciences  must  be  purged  from  dead  works,  that 
we  may  be  fit  to  serve  the  living  God,  Heb.  9.  14. 
But  if  any  dare  to  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
under  the  pollution  of  sin  unrepented  of,  and  so  pro¬ 
fane  sacred  things,  they  eat  and  drink  judgment  to 
themselves,  as  those  did  that  ate  of  the  peace-offer¬ 
ings  in  their  uncleanness,  1  Cor.  1 1.  29.  A  good 
reason  for  the  strictness  of  this  law  is  intimated  in 
the  description  given  of  the  peace-offerings,  ( v .  20.) 
and  again,  (t>.  21.)  that  they  pertain  unto  the  Lord: 
whatever  pertains  to  the  Lord,  is  sacred,  and  must 
be  used  with  great  reverence,  and  not  with  unhal¬ 
lowed  hands.  “  Be  ye  holy,  for  God  is  holy,  and 
ye  pertain  to  him.” 

4.  The  eating  of  blood  and  the  fat  of  the  inwards 

is  here  again  prohibited;  and  the  prohibition  is  an¬ 
nexed  as  before  to  the  law  of  the  peace-offerings, 
ch.  3.  17.  (1.)  The  prohibition  of  the  fat  seems  to 

be  confined  to  those  beasts  which  were  used  for  sa¬ 
crifice,  the  beeves,  sheep,  and  goats;  but  of  the 
roe-buck,  the  hart,  and  other  clean  beasts,  they 
might  cat  the  fat;  for  those  only,  of  which  offerings 
were  brought,  are  mentioned"  here,  v.  23..  25. 
This  was  to  preserve  in  their  minds  a  reverence  for 
God’s  altar,  on  which  the  fat  of  the  inwards  was 
burned.  The  Jews  say,  “  If  a  man  eat  so  much  as 
an  olive  of  forbidden  fat — if  he  do  it  presumptuous¬ 
ly,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
God — if  ignorantly,  he  is  to  bring  a  sin-offering,  and 
so  to  pay  dear  for  his  carelessness.”  To  cat  of  the 
flesh  of  that  which  died  of  itself,  or  was  torn  of 
beasts,  was  unlawful;  but  to  eat  of  th c  fat  of  such 
was  doubly  unlawful,  v.  24.  (2.)  The ' prohibition 

of  blood  is  more  general,  (v.  26,  27.)  because  the 
fat  was  offered  to  God  only  by  way  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment;  but  the  blood  made  atonement  for  the  soul, 
and  so  typified  Christ’s  sacrifice  much  more  than 
the  burning  of  the  fat  did;  to  this,  therefore,  a 
greater  reverence  must  be  paid,  till  these  types  had 
their  accomplishment  in  the  offering  up  of  the  body 
of  Christ  once  for  all.  The  Jews  rightly  expound 
this  law,  as  forbidding  only  the  blood  of  the  life,  as 
they  express  it,  not  that  which  we  call  the  gravy, 
for  of  that  they  supposed  it  was  lawful  to  eat. 

5.  The  priest’s  share  of  the  peace-offerings  is 
here  cut  out  for  himself;  out  of  every  beast  that 
was  offered  for  a  peace-offering,  the  priest  that  of¬ 
fered  it  was  to  have  to  himself  the  breast  and  the 


|  right  shoulder,  v.  30. .  34.  Observe  here,  (1.) 
That  when  the  sacrifice  was  killed,  the  offerer  him¬ 
self  must,  with  his  own  hands,  present  God’s  pa»t 
of  it,  that  he  might  signify  thereby  his  cheerful  giv¬ 
ing  it  up  to  God,  and  his  desire  that  it  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  was  with  his  own  hands  to  HJi  it  up, 
in  token  of  his  regard  to  God  as  the  God  of  heaven; 
and  then  to  wave  it  to  ami  fro,  in  token  of  his  re¬ 
gard  to  God,  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth;  to 
whom  thus,  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  he  offered  it, 
showing  his  readiness  and  wish  to  do  him  honour. 
Now,  that  which  was  thus  heaved  and  waved,  was 
the  fat,  and  the  breast,  and  the  right  shoulder,  it 
was  all  offered  to  God;  and  then  he  ordered  the  fat 
to  his  altar,  and  the  breast  and  shoulder  to  his 
priest,  both  being  his  receivers.  (2.)  That,  when 
the  fat  was  burnt,  the  priest  took  his  part,  on  which 
he  and  his  family  were  to  feast,  as  well  as  the  of¬ 
ferer  and  his  family.  In  holy  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
it  is  good  to  have  our  ministers  to  go  before  us,  and 
to  be  our  mouth  to  God.  The  melody  is  then 
sweet,  when  he  that  sows  and  they  that  reap  re¬ 
joice  together.  Some,  observe  a  signiiicancy  in  the 
parts  assigned  to  tfie  priests:  the  breast  and  the 
shoulder  intimate  the  affections  and  the  actions, 
which  must  be  devoted  to  the  honour  of  God  by  all 
his  people,  and  to  the  service  also  of  the  church  by 
all  bis  priests.  Christ,  our  great  l’eace-offering, 
feasts  all  his  spiritual  priests  with  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  with  the  dearest  love,  and  the  sweetest 
and  strongest  supports;  for  he  is  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  Power  of  God.  When  Saul  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  king,  Samuel  ordered  the  shoulder  of 
the  peace-offering  to  be  set  before  him,  (1  Sam.  9. 
24.)  which  gave  him  a  hint  of  something  great  and 
sacred  intended  him.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  great 
Peace-offering  ;  for  lie  made  himself  a  Sacrifice  not 
only-to  atone  for  sin,  and  to  save  us  from  the  curse, 
but  to  purchase  a  blessing  for  us,  and  all  good.  By 
our  joyful  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  redemption, 
we  feast  upon  the  sacrifice;  to  signify  which,  the 
Lord’s  supper  was  instituted. 

35.  This  is  I  hr.  portion  of-tlie  anointing  of 
Aaron,  and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons,  out 
of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire, 
in  the  day  when  he  presented  them  to  minis¬ 
ter  onto  the  I  man  in  the  priest’s  office  ;  36. 
Which  tht'  Lord  commanded  to  be  given 
them  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  day 
that  he  anointed  them,  by  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  theirgenerations.  37.  This  is  the 
law  of  the  burnt-offering,  of  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  sin-offering,  and  of  the  tres¬ 
pass-offering,  and  of  the  consecrations,  and 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings;  38. 
Which  the  Lord  commanded  ]\  loses  in 
mount  Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he  commanded 
the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their  oblations 
unto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  these  laws  concerning 
the  sacrifices,  though  some  of  them  are  afterward 
repeated  and  explained.  They  are  to  be  consider¬ 
ed,  1.  As  a  grant  to  the  priests,  v.  35,  86.  In  the 
day  they  were  ordained  to  that  work  and  office,  this 
provision  was  made  for  their  comfortable  mainte¬ 
nance.  Note,  God  will  take  care  that  those  who 
arc  employed  for  him  be  well  paid  and  well  provi¬ 
ded  for.  They  that  receive  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit  to  minister  unto  the  Lord,  shall  have  their 
portion,  and  it  shall  be  a  worthy  portion,  out  of  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord;  for  God’s  work  is  its  own 
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w  ages,  and  there  is  a  present  reward  of  obedience  | 
m  obedience.  2.  As  a  statute  for  ever  to  the  people, 
that  they  should  bring  these  offerings  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed,  and  cheerfully  give  the  priests 
their  share  out  of  them.  God  commanded  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  to  offer  their  oblations,  v.  38.  Note, 
The  solemn  acts  of  religious  worship  are  command¬ 
ed.  They  are  not  the  things  that  we  are  left  to  our 
liberty  in’,  and  which  we  may  do  or  not  do  at  our 
pleasure;  but  we  are  under  indispensable  obliga¬ 
tions  to  perform  them  in  their  season  ;  and  it  is  at 
our  peril,  if  we  omit  them.  The  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Christ  cannot  be  less  necessary  than  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  laws  of  Moses  was. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

This  chapter  gives  us  an  account,  of  the  solemn  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest’s  office.  I.  It 
was  done  publicly,  and  the  congregation  was  called  toge¬ 
ther  to  be.  witnesses  of  it,  v.  1  •  .4.  11.  It  was  done  ex¬ 
actly  according  to  tloil’s  appointment,  v.  6.  1.  They 

were  washed  and  dressed,  v.  1 . .  Id.  2.  The  taberna¬ 
cle  and  the  utensils  of  it  were  anointed,  and  then  the 
priests,  v.  10..  12.  8.  A  sin-offering  was  offered  for 

them,  v.  14..  17.  4.  A  burnt-offering,  v.  18.. 21.  6. 

The  ram  of  consecration,  v.  22  . .  d0.  6.  The  continu¬ 

ance  of  this  solemnity  for  seven  days,  v.  dl  .  .  d6. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Take  Aaron,  and  his  sons 
with  him,  and  the  garments,  and  (lie  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  and  a  bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and 
two  rams,  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread  ; 
3.  And  gather  thou  all  the  congregation  to¬ 
gether  unto  the  door  ol  the  tabernacle  ol  the 
congregation.  4.  And  Moses  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded  him  ;  and  the  assembly 
was  gathered  together  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  a.  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  congregation,  'Phis  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to 
he  done.  6.  And  Moses  brought  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  washed  them  with  water. 
7.  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat,  and  gird¬ 
ed  him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him  with 
the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him,  and 
he  girded  him  with  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod,  and  bound  it  unto  him  therewith,  8. 
And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon  him;  also 
be  put  in  the  breastplate  the  IJrirn  and  the 
Thummim.  9.  And  he  put  the  mitre  upon 
his  head  :  also  upon  the  mitre,  even  upon 
his  fore-front,  did.  he  put  the  golden  plate, 
the  holy  crown;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  10.  And  Moses  took  the  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  and  anointed  the  tabernacle,  and  al 
that  was  therein,  and  sanctified  them.  1 1. 
And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon  the  altar  se¬ 
ven  times,  and  anointed  the  altar,  and  all  his 
vessels,  both  the  laver  and  his  foot,  to  sanc¬ 
tify  them.  12.  And  ho  poured  of  the  anoint¬ 
ing  oil  upon  Aaron’s  head,  and  anointed  him, 
to  sanctify  him.  13.  And  Moses  brought 
Aaron’s  sons,  and  put  coats  upon  them,  and 
girded  them  with  girdles,  and  put  bonnets 
upon  them;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

God  had  given  Moses  orders  to  consecrate  Aa¬ 
ron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest’s  office,  when  he  was 


with  him  the  first  time  upon  Mount  Slum  ;  (Exod. 
28,  and  29.)  where  we  have  also  the  particular  in¬ 
structions  tie  had  how  to  do  it.  Now  here  we  have, 

I.  The  orders  repeated  ;  what  was  there  com¬ 
manded  to  be  done,  is  here  commanded  to  lie  done 
now,  v.  2,  8.  The  tabernacle  was  newly  set  up, 
which,  without  the  priests,  would  be  as  a  candle¬ 
stick  without  a  candle  ;  the  law  concerning  sacri¬ 
fices  was  newly  given,  hut  could  not  he  observ  ed 
without  priests  ;  for  though  Aaron  and  his  sons  had 
been  nominated  to  the  office,  they  could  not  offi¬ 
ciate  till  thev  were  consecrated  ;  which  yet  must 
not  he  done  till  the  place  of  their  ministration  was 
prepared,  and  the  ordinances  instituted,  that  they 
might  apply  themselves  to  work  as  soon  as  ever 
they  were  consecrated,  and  might  know  that  they 
were  ordained,  not  only  to  the  honour  and  profit, 
but  to  the  business  of  the  priesthood.  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  near  relations  to  Moses,  and  there 
fore  he  would  not  consecrate  them  till  he  had  fur¬ 
ther  orders,  lest  he  should  seem  too  forward  to 
bring  honour  into  his  family, 

II.  The  congregation  catted  together  at  the  door, 
that  is,  in  the  court  of  thr  tabernacle,  v.  4.  The 
elders  and  principal  men  of  the  congregation,  who 
represented  the  body  of  the  people,  wore  summon¬ 
ed  to  attend  ;  for  the  court  would  hold  but  a  tew  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Israel.  It  was  done  thus 
niblicly,  1.  Because  it  was  a  solemn  transaction 
>et w eon  God  and  Israel  ;  the  priests  were  to  he 
ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  Clod,  for 
the  maintaining  of  a  settled  correspondence,  and 
the  negotiating  of  all  affairs  between  the  people 
and  God  ;  and  therefore  it  was  fit  that  both  sides 
should  appear  to  own  the  appointment,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting.  2.  The  spectators  ot 
the  solemnity  could  not  but  be  possessed,  by  the 
sight  of  it,  with  a  great  veneration  for  the  priests 
and  their  office,  which  was  necessary  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  so  wretchedly  prone  as  those  wore  to  envy  and 
discontent.  It  was  strange,  that  any  ot  those  who 
wore  witnesses  of  what  was  here  done,  should  after¬ 
ward  say,  ns  some  of  them  did,  V<?  take  too  much 
ti/iort  t/ou,  t/e  sons  of  1. <rv i ;  but  what  would  they 
have  said,  if  it  had  been  done  clandestinely  ?  Note. 
It  is  very  tit,  and  of  good  use,  that  ministers  should 
lie  ordained  publicly,  /debe  prnsente — in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  common  peo/ile,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  brimitiv  c  church. 

III.  The  commission  read,  v.  5.  Moses,  who 
was  God’s  vepresentutiv  e  in  this  solemnity,  pro¬ 
duced  his  orders  before  the  congregation.  This  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done. 
Though  God  had  crowned  him  king  in  Jeshurnn, 
when  he  made  his  face  to  shine  in  the  sight  ot  all 
Israel;  yet  he  did  not  institute  or  appoint  any  tiling 
in  God’s  worship  hut  what  God  himself  had  com¬ 
manded.  The  priesthood  he  delivered  to  them, 
Was  that  which  lie  had  received  from  the  Lord. 
Note,  All  that  minister  about  holy  things,  must 
have  an  eye  to  God’s  command;  as  their  rule  and 
warrant ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  observance  of  that, 
that  thev  can  expect  to  be  owned  and  accepted  of 
God.  Thus  we  must  he  able  to  say,  in  all  acts  of 
religious  worship,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  to  he  done. 

IV.  The  ceremony  performed  according  to  the 
divine  ritual.  1.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  washed 
with  water,  (v.Ci.)  to  signify  that  they  ought  now  to 
purify  themselves  from  all  sinful  dispositions  and 
inclinations,  and  ever  after  to  keep  themselves  pure. 
Christ  washes  those  from  their  sins  in  his  cam  blood, 
whom  he  makes  to  our  God  kings  and  pi  icsts  , 
(Uov.  1.  5,  6.)  and  those  that  draw  near  to  God 
must  he  washed  in  pure  water.  Ileb.  10.  22. 
Though  they  were  ever  so  clean  before,  and  no 
filth  was  to  he  seen  upon  them,  yet  they  must  be 
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washed,  to  signify  their  purification  from  sin,  with 
which  their  souls  were  polluted,  how  clean  soever 
their  bodies  were.  2.  They  were  clothed  with 
the  holv  garments ;  Aaron  with  his,  (v.  7.  .9.) 
which  typified  the  dignity  of  Christ,  our  great 
High  Priest;  and  his  sons  with  their’s,  (v.  13.) 
which  typified  the  decency  of  Christians,  who  are 
spiritual  priests.  Christ  wears  the  breast-plate  of 
judgment,  and  the  holy  crown  ;  for  the  church’s 
High  Priest  is  her  Prophet  and  King.  All  believ¬ 
ers  are  clothed  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  and 
girt  with  the  girdle  of  truth,  resolution,  and  close 
application  ;  and  their  heads  are  bound,  as  the 
word  here  is,  with  the  bonnet  or  diadem  of  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  3.  The  high  priest  was  an¬ 
ointed,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  holy  things  were 
anointed  at  the  same  time  ;  some  think  they  were 
anointed  before,  but  that  it  is  mentioned  here,  be¬ 
cause  Aaron  was  anointed  with  the  same  oil  that 
they  were  anointed  with:  but  the  manner  of  rela¬ 
ting  it  here  makes  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
done  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  sev  en  days 
employed  in  consecrating  the  altar  were  coincident 
with  the  seven  days  of  the  priests’  consecration. 
The  tabernacle,  and  all  its  utensils,  had  some  of  the 
anointing  oil  put  upon  them  with  Moses’s  finger, 
(y.  10.)  so  had  the  altar:  (y.  11.)  these  were  to 
sanctify  the  gold  and  the  gift,  (Matth.  23.  17.  .19.) 
and  therefore  must  themselves  be  thus  sanctified  ; 
but  he  poured  it  out  more  plentifully  upon  the  head 
of  Aaron,  (y.  12.)  so  that  it  ran  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments,  because  his  unction  was  to  typify 
the  anointing  of  Christ  with  the  spirit,  which  was 
not  given  in  measure  to  him.  Yet  all  believers  al¬ 
so  have  received  the  anointing,  which  puts  an  in¬ 
delible  character  upon  them,  1  John  2.  27. 

14.  And  he  brought  the  bullock  for  the 
sin-offering :  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock 
for  the  sin-offering.  1 5.  And  he  slew  it ; 
and  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  put  it  up¬ 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about 
with  his  finger,  and  purified  the  altar,  and 
poured  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  al¬ 
tar,  and  sanctified  it,  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion  upon  it.  1 6.  And  he  took  all  the  fat 
that  teas  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  caul 
above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and 
their  fat,  and  Moses  burned  it  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  1 7.  But  the  bullock  and  his  hide,  his 
flesh  and  his  dung,  he  burnt  with  fire  with¬ 
out  the  camp  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  18.  And  he  brought  the  ram  for 
the  burnt-offering :  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 
19.  And  he  killed  it;  and  Moses  sprinkled 
the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.  20. 
And  he  cut  the  ram  into  pieces,  and  Moses 
burnt  the  head,  and  the  pieces,  and  the  fat. 
21.  And  he  washed  the  inwards  and  the 
legs  in  water  ;  and  Moses  burnt  the  whole 
ram  upon  the  altar :  it  was  a  burnt-sacrifice 
for  a  sweet  savour,  and  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses.  22.  And  he  brought  the 
other  ram,  the  ram  of  consecration :  and 
A  arm  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon 


the  head  of  the  ram.  23.  And  he  slew*  it; 
and  Moses  took  of  the  blood  of  it,  and  pul 
it  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron’s  right  ear,  and  up¬ 
on  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  up¬ 
on  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.  24.  And 
he  brought  Aaron’s  sons,  and  Moses  put 
of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  their  right  ear 
and  upon  the  thumbs  of  their  right  hands, 
and  upon  the  great  toes  of  their  right  feet ; 
and  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  al¬ 
tar  round  about.  25.  And  he  took  the  fat, 
and  the  rump,  and  all  the  fat  that  was  upon 
the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  and 
the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and  the  right 
shoulder :  26.  And  out  of  the  basket  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  that  was  before  the  Lord, 
he  took  one  unleavened  cake,  and  a  cake 
of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer,  and  put  them 
on  the  fat,  and  upon  the  right  shoulder :  27. 

And  he  put  all  upon  Aaron’s  hands,  and 
upon  his  sons’  hands,  and  waved  them  for 
a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.  28.  And 
Moses  took  them  from  off  their  hands,  and 
burnt  them  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  :  they  were  consecrations  for  a  sweet  sa¬ 
vour:  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord.  29.  And  Moses  took  the  breast, 
and  waved  it  for  a  wave-offering  before  the 
Lord  :  for  of  the  ram  of  consecration  it  was 
Moses’  part ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  30.  And  Moses  took  of  the  an¬ 
ointing  oil,  and  of  the  blood  which  was  upon 
the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  and 
upon  his  garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and 
upon  his  sons’  garments  with  him ;  and 
sanctified  Aaron,  and  his  garments,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  sons’  garments  with  him. 

The  covenant  of  priesthood  must  be  made  by 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  other  covenants,  Ps.  50.  5.  And 
thus  Christ  was  consecrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  him¬ 
self,  once  for  all.  Sacrifices  of  each  kind  must  bt 
offered  for  the  priests,  that  they  might  with  the 
more  tenderness  and  concern  offer  the  gifts  and  sa¬ 
crifices  of  the  people,  with  compassion  on  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  on  them  that  were  out  of  the  way,  not  in¬ 
sulting  over  those  for  whom  sacrifices  were  offered, 
remembering  that  they  themselves  had  had  sacrifi¬ 
ces  offered  for  them,  being  compassed  with  infirmity. 

1.  A  bullock,  the  largest  sacrifice,  was  offered 
for  a  sin-offering,  (v.  14.)  that  hereby  atonement 
might  be  made,  and  they  might  not  bring  any  of 
the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  their  former  state  into  the 
new  character  they  were  now  to  put  on.  When 
Isaiah  was  sent  to  be  a  prophet,  he  was  told  to 
his  comfort,  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  Isa.  6. 
7.  Ministers,  that  are  to  declare  the  remission  of 
sins  to  others,  should  give  diligence  to  get  it  made 
sure  to  themselves  in  the  first  place,  that  their  own 
sins  are  pardoned.  Those  to  whom  is  committed  the 
ministry  reconciliation,  must  first  be  reconciled 
to  God  themselves,  that  they  may  deal  for  the  souls 
of  others  as  for  their  own. 

2.  A  ram  was  offered  for  a  burnt  offering,  v.  18  . . 
21.  By  this  they  gave  to  God  the  glory  of  this 
great  honour  which  was  now  put  upon  them,  and 
returned  him  praise  for  it,  as  Paul  thanked  Christ 
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Jesus  for  flatting  him  into  the  ministry,  1  Tim.  1, 
12.  They  also  signified  the  devoting  of  them¬ 
selves  and  all  their  sen  ices  to  the  honour  of  God. 

3.  Another  ram,  called  the  ram  of  consecration, 
was  offered  for  a  peace-offering,  v,  22,  See,  The 
blood  of  it  was  part  put  on  the  priests,  on  their  ears, 
thumbs,  and  toes,  and  part  sprinkled  upon  the  al¬ 
tar  ;  and  thus  he  did  (as  it  were)  marry  them  to 
the  altar  which  they  must  all  their  days  give  at¬ 
tendance  upon.  All  the  ceremonies  about  this  of¬ 
fering,  as  those  before,  were  appointed  by  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  God ;  and,  if  we  compare  this 
chapter  with  Exod.  29.  we  shall  find  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  solemnity  exactly  agrees  with  the 
precept  there,  and  in  nothing  varies.  Here  there¬ 
fore,  as  in  the  account  we  had  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  vessels,  it  is  again  and  again  repeated.  As  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  thus  Christ,  when 
he  sanctified  himself  with  his  own  blood,  had  an  eye 
to  his  Father’s  will  in  it.  As  the  Father  gave  me 
commandment,  so  Ido,  John  14.  31. — 10.  18. — 
6.  38, 

31.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his 
sons,  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  ;  and  there  eat  it 
with  the  bread  that  is  in  the  basket  of  con¬ 
secrations,  as  I  commanded,  saying,  Aaron 
and  his  sons  shall  eat  it.  32.  And  that 
which  remaineth  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
bread  shall  ye  burn  with  fire.  33.  And  ye 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle  of  the  congregation  in  seven  days,  until 
the  days  of  your  consecration  be  at  an  end  : 
for  seven  days  shall  he  consecrate  you.  34. 
As  he  hath  done  this  day,  so  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  to  do,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  you.  35.  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  day  and  night,  seven  days,  and  keep  the 
charge  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  die  not :  for  so 
I  am  commanded.  36.  So  Aaron  and  his 
sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Moses,  having  done  his  part  of  the  ceremony,  now 
leaves  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  do  their’s. 

I.  They  must  boil  the  flesh  of  their  peace-offer¬ 
ing,  and  eat  it  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
what  remained  they  must  burn  with  fire,  v.  31,  32. 
This  signified  their  thankful  consent  to  the  conse¬ 
cration:  when  God  gave  Ezekiel  his  commission, 
he  bid  him  eat  the  roll,  Ezek.  3.  1,  2. 

II.  They  must  not  stir  out  of  the  court  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  for  seven  days,  v.  33.  The  priesthood  be¬ 
ing  a  good  warfare,  they  must  thus  learn  to  endure 
hardness,  and  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  2  Tim.  2.  3,  4.  Being  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  their  service,  they  must  give  themselves 
wholly  to  it,  and  attend  continually  to  this  very 
thing.  Thus  Christ’s  apostles  were  appointed  to 
wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  Acts,  1.  4.  Du¬ 
ring  this  time  appointed  for  their  consecration,  they 
were  daily  to  repeat  the  same  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  the  first  day,  v.  34.  This  shows  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  legal  sacrifices,  which,  because 
they  could  not  take  away  sin,  were  often  repeated, 
(Heb.  10.  1,  2.)  but  were  here  repeated  seven  times, 
(a  number  of  perfection,)  because  they  typified  that 
one  offering,  which  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
were  sanctified.  The  work  lasted  seven  days;  for 
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it  was  a  kind  of  creation:  and  this  time  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  honour  of  the  sabbath,  which,  probably,  was 
the  last  day  of  the  seven;  for  which  they  were  to 
prepare  during  the  six  days.  Thus  the  time  of  our 
life,  like  the  six  days,  must  be  our  preparation  for 
the  perfection  of  our  consecration  to  God  in  the  ever 
lasting  sabbath;  they  attended  day  and  night,  (v. 
35.)  and  so  constant  should  we  be  in  our  meditation 
on  God’s  law,  Ps.  1.  2.  They  attended  to  keefi  the 
charge  of  the  Lord;  we  have  every  one  of  us  a 
charge  to  keep,  an  eternal  God  to  glorify,  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul  to  provide  for,  needful  duty  to  be  done, 
our  generatiorfto  serve;  and  it  must  be  our  daily 
care  to  keep  this  charge,  for  it  is  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  our  Master,  who  will  shortly  call  us  to  an  ac¬ 
count  about  it,  and  it  is  at  our  utmost  peril  if  we 
neglect  it.  Keep  it,  that  yc  die  not;  it  is  death, 
eternal  death,  to  betray  the  trust  we  are  charged 
with;  by  the  consideration  of  this  we  must  be  kept 
in  awe.  Lastly,  We  are  told,  {y.  36.)  that  Aaron 
and  his  sons  did  all  that  was  commanded.  Thus 
their  consecration  was  completed;  and  thus  they 
set  an  example,  before  the  people,  of  an  exact  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  of  sacrifices  now  newly  given, 
and  then  they  could  with  the  better  grace  teach 
them. 

Thus  the  covenant  of  peace,  (Numb.  25.  12.)  o/ 
life  and  peace,  (Mai.  2.  5.)  was  made  with  Aaron 
and  his  sons ;  but,  after  all  the  ceremonies  that 
were  used  in  their  consecration,  there  was  one 
point  of  ratification  which  was  reserved  to  be  the 
honour  and  establishment  of  Christ’s  priesthood, 
which  was  this,  that  they  were  made  priests  with¬ 
out  an  oath,  but  Christ  with  an  oath,  (Heb.  7.  21.) 
for  neither  such  priests  nor  their  priesthood  could 
continue,  but  Christ’s  is  a  perpetual  and  unchange¬ 
able  priesthood. 

Gospel-ministers  are  compared  to  them  who 
served  at  the  altar,  for  they  minister  about  holy 
things,  (1.  Cor.  9.  13.)  they  are  God’s  mouth  to 
the  people,  and  the  people’s  to  God,  the  pastors  and 
teachers  Christ  has  appointed  to  continue  in  the 
church  to  the  end  of  the  world:  they  seem  to  be 
meant  in  that  promise  which  points  at  gospel-times, 
(Isa.  66.  21.)  I  will  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for 
Levites.  No  man  may  take  this  honour  to  himself, 
but  he  who  upon  trial  is  found  to  be  clothed  and 
anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  with  gifts  and  graces 
to  qualify  him  for  it;  and  who  with  purpose  of  heart 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  service;  and  is  then 
by  the  word  and  prayer,  (for  so  every  thing  is  sanc¬ 
tified,)  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  those  that 
give  themselves  to  the  word  and  prayer,  set  apart 
to  the  office,  and  recommended  to  Christ  as  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  to  the  church  as  a  steward  and  guide. 
And  they  that  are  thus  solemnly  dedicated  to  God, 
ought  not  to  depart  from  his  service,  but  faithfully 
to  abide  in  it  all  their  days;  and  they  that  do  so,  and 
continue  labouring  in  the  word  ana  doctrirte,  are  to 
be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  double  to 
that  of  the  Old-T estament  priests. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Aaron  and  his  sons,  having  been  solemnly  consecrated  to 
the  priesthood,  are  in  this  chapter  entering  upon  tlje  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  office,  the  very  next  day  after  their  con 
secration  was  completed.  I.  Moses(no  doubt  by  direc 
tion  from  God)  appoints  a  meeting  between  God  and  his 
priests,  as  the  representatives  of  his  people,  ordering 
them  to  attend  him,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  them,  v.  1 .  .7.  II.  The  meeting  is  held  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  appointment.  1.  Aaron  attends  on  God  by 
sacrifice,  offering  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering  for 
himself  (v.  8..14.)  and  then  the  offerings  for  the  people, 
whom  lie  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  y.  15.. 22. 
2.  God  signifies  his  acceptance,  (1.)  Of  their  persons 
by  showing  them  his  glory^  v.  23.  (2.)  Of  their  sacn 

pees,  by  consuming  them  with  fire  from  heaven,  v.  24, 
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AND  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  eighth 
clay,  that  Muses  called  Aaion  and 
his  sons,  and  the  elders  of  Isiael ;  2.  And 

he  said  unto  Aaron,  I  ake  thee  a  young 
calf  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  without  blemish,  and  offer  than  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  3.  And  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  thou  shalt  speak,  saying,  Take  ye 
a  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering :  and  a 
calf,  and  a  lamb,  both  of  the  first  year,  with¬ 
out  blemish,  for  a  burnt-offering  ;  4.  Also 

a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  peace-offerings,  to 
sacrifice  before  the  Lord  ;  and  a  meat-of¬ 
fering  mingled  with  oil :  for  to-day  the  Lord 
will  appear  unto  you.  5.  And  they  brought 
that  which  Moses  commanded  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  and  all  the 
congregation  drew  near,  and  stood  befoie 
the  Lord.  6.  And  Moses  said,  This  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  that 
ye  should  do ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  appear  unto  you.  7.  And  Moses  said 
unto  Aaron,  Go  unto  the  altar,  and  offei 
thy  sin-offering,  and  thy  burnt-offering,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  thyself  and  for  the 
people :  and  offer  the  offering  of  the  people, 
and  make  an  atonement  for  them ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded. 

Orders  are  here  given  for  another  solemnity  upon 
the  eighth  day;  for  the  newly-ordained  priests  were 
set  to  work  immediately  after  the  days  of  their  con¬ 
secration  were  finished,  to  let  them  know  that  they 
were  not  ordained  to  be  idle:  He  that  desires  the 
office  of  a  bishofi,  desires  a  good  work,  cvhich  must 
be  looked  at  with  desire,  more  than  the  honour  and 
benefit.  The  priests  had  not  so  much  as  one  day’s 
respite  from  service  allowed  them,  that  th  ey  might 
divert  themselves,  and  receive  the  compliments  of 
their  friends  upon  their  elevation,  but  were  busily 
employed  the  very  next  day  after;  for  their  conse¬ 
cration  was  the  filling  of  their  hands.  God’s  spirit¬ 
ual  priests  have  constant  work  cut  out  for  them, 
which  the  duty  of  every  day  requires;  and  they 
that  would  give  up  their  account  with  joy  must  re¬ 
deem  time;  see  Ezek.  43.  26,  27. 

Now,  1.  Moses  raises  their  expectation  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  appearance  of  God  to  them  this  day;  (u.  4.) 
“  To-day  the  Lord  will  a/i/icar  to  you,  that  are  the 
priests.”  And  when  all  the  congregation  are  ga¬ 
thered  •together,  and  stand  before  the  Lord,  he  tells 
them,  (v.  6.)  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  a/ifiear 
to  you.  Though  thev  had  reason  enough  to  believe 
God’s  acceptance  of  all  that  which  they  had  done 
according  to  his  appointment,  upon  the  general  as¬ 
surance  we  have,  that  he  is  the  Rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him,  (notwithstanding  he  had 
not  given  them  any  sensible  token  of  it,)  yet,  that 
if  possible  they  and  their’s  might  be  effectually 
obliged  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  and 
might  never  turn  aside  to  idols,  the  glory  of  God 
appeared  to  them,  and  visibly  owned  what  they 
had  done.  We  are  not  now  to  expect  such  appear¬ 
ances;  we  Christians  walk  more  by  faith,  and  less 
by  sight,  than  they  did.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
God  does  draw  nigh  to  those  who  draw  nigh  to  him, 
and  that  the  offerings  of  faith  are  really  acceptable 
to  him;  though,  the  sacrifices  being  spiritual,  the 
tokens  of  the  acceptance  ar*,  as  it  is  fit  they  should 


be,  spiritual  likewise.  To  them  who  are  duly  con 
secrated  to  God  he  will  undoubtedly  manifest  him- 
self. 

2.  He  put  both  priests  and  people  upon  prepar¬ 
ing  to  receive  this  favour  which  God  designed  them. 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  are  all 
summoned  to  attend,  v,  1.  Note,  God  will  mani¬ 
fest  himself  in  the  solemn  assemblies  of  his  people 
and  ministers;  and  those  that  would  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  comfort  of  God’s  appearances,  must  in  them 
give  their  attendance.  . 

(1.)  Aaron  is  ordered  to  prepare  his  offerings; 
(v.  2.)  A  young  calf  for  a  sin-offering.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  writers  suggest,  that  a  calf  was  appointed  tor  a 
sin-offering,  to  remind  him  of  his  sin  in  making  the 
golden  calf,  by  which  he  had  rendered  himself  for 
ever  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  and 
which  he  had  reason  to  reflect  upon  with  sorrow 
and  shame,  in  all  the  atonements  he  made.  _  ; 

(2. )  Aaron  must  direct  the  people  to  get  their  s 
ready.  Hitherto  Moses  had  told  the  people  what 
they  must  do;  but  now  Aaron,  as  high  priest  ovei 
the  house  of  God,  must  be  their  teacher  in  things 
pertaining  to  God;  (v.  3.)  Unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  thou  shalt  speak.  Now  that  he  was  to  speak 
from  them  to  God  in  the  sacrifices,  (the  language 
of  which  he  that  appointed  them  very  well  under¬ 
stood,)  he  must  speak  trom  God  to  them  in  the 
laws  about  the  sacrifices.  Thus  Moses  would  en¬ 
gage  the  people’s  respect  and  obedience  to  him,  as 
one  that  was  set  over  them  in  the  Lord,  to  admon 
is/i  them • 

(3.)  Aaron  must  offer  his  own  first,  and  then  the 
people’s,  v.  7.  Aaron  must  now  go ^  to  the  altar, 
Moses  having  showed  him  the  way  to  it;  and  there, 
[1.]  He  must  mafe  an  atonement  for  himself;  for 
the”  high  priest,  being  compassed  with  infirmity, 
ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to  offer 
for  sins,  (Heb.  5.  2,  3.)  and  for  himself  first;  for 
how  can  we  expect  to  be  accepted  in  our  prayers 
for  others,  if  we  ourselves  be  not  reconciled  to  God? 
Nor  is  any  service  pleasing  to  God,  till  the  guilt  of 
sin  be  removed  by  our  interest  in  the  great  Propi¬ 
tiation.  Those  that  have  the  care  of  the  souls  of 
others,  are  also  hereby  taught  to  look  to  their  own 
in  the  first  place;  this  charity  must  begin  at  home, 
though  it  must  not  end  there.  It  is  the  charge  to 
Timothy,  to  take  care  to  save  himself  first,  and  then 
those  that  heard  him,  1  d  im.  4.  16.  1  he  high 

priest  made  atonement  for  himself,  as  one  that  was 
joined  with  sinners;  but  we  have  a  High  Priest  that 
was  separated  from  sinners,  and  needed  it  not : 
when  Messiah  the  Prince  was  cut  off  as  a  sacrifice, 
it  was  not  for  himself;  for  he  knew  no  sin.  [2.) 
He  must  make  an  atonement  for  the  people,  by  of¬ 
fering  their  sacrifices.  Now  that  he  was  made  a 
high  priest,  he  must  lav  to  heart  the  concerns  of 
the  people,  and  this  as  their  great  concern,  their 
reconciliation  to  God,  and  the  putting  away  of  sin 
which  had  separated  between  them  and  God.  He 
must  make  atonement  as  the  Lord  commanded. 
See  here  the  wonderful  condescension  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  he  not  only  allows  an  atonement  to  be 
made,  but  commands  it;  not  only  admits,  but  re¬ 
quires  us  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  No  room  there¬ 
fore  is  left  to  doubt,  but  that  the  atonement  which 
is  commanded  will  be  accepted. 

8.  Aaron  therefore  went  unto  the  altar, 
and  slew  the  calf  of  the  sin-offering,  which 
was  for  himself.  9.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron 
brought  the  blood  unto  him  ;  and  he  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  tlie 
horns  of  the  altar,  and  poured  out  the  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  10.  But  the  fat, 
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and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the 
liver  of  the  sin-offering,  he  burnt  upon  the 
altar;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 
1 1.  And  the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt 
with  fire  without  the  camp.  12.  And  he 
slew  the  burnt-offering ;  and  Aaron’s  sons 
presented  unto  him  the  blood,  which  he 
sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  altar.  13. 
And  they  presented  the  burnt-offering  unto 
him,  with  the  pieces  thereof,  and  the  head  ; 
and  he  burnt  them  upon  the  altar.  14.  Anc 
he  did  wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs,  anc. 
burnt  them  upon  the  burnt-offering  on  the 
altar.  15.  And  he  brought  the  people’s  of¬ 
fering,  and  took  the  goat,  which  was  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  people,  and  slew  it,  and  of¬ 
fered  it  for  sin,  as  the  first.  16.  And  he 
brought  the  burnt-offering,  and  offered  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner.  1 7.  And  he  brought 
the  meat-offering,  and  took  a  handful  there¬ 
of,  and  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  beside  the 
burnt-sacrifice  of  the  morning.  18.  He 
slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram  ,/or  a  sa¬ 
crifice  of  peace-offerings,  which  ivas  for  the 
people :  and  Aaron’s  sons  presented  unto 
him  the  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar  round  about,  1 9.  And  the  fat  of  the 
bullock  and  of  the  ram,  the  rump,  and  that 
which  covereth  the  ijiwards,  and  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver  :  20.  And 
they  put  the  fat  upon  the  breasts,  and  he 
burnt  the  fat  upon  the  altar :  21.  And  the 

breasts  and  the  right  shoulder  Aaron  waved 
for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord  ;  as 
Moses  commanded.  22.  And  Aaron  lift 
up  his  hand  toward  the  people,  and  blessed 
them  ;  and  came  down  from  offering  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  the  burnt-offering,  and 
peace-offerings. 

These  being  the  first  offerings  that  ever  were  of¬ 
fered  by  the  levitical  priesthood,  according  to  the 
newly-enacted  law  of  sacrifices,  the  manner  of  of¬ 
fering  them  is  particularly  related,  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  how  exactly  they  agreed  with  the  institution. 

1.  Aaron  with  his  own  hands  slew  the  offering,  (v. 
8.)  and  did  the  work  of  the  inferior  priests;  for, 
great  as  he  was,  he  must  not  think  any  service  be¬ 
low  him  which  he  could  do  for  the  honour  of  God: 
and  as  Moses  had  showed  him  how  to  do  this  work 
decently  and  dexterously,  so  he  showed  his  sons, 
that  they  might  do  likewise:  for  that  is  the  best 
way  of  teaching;  and  thus  parents  should  instruct 
their  children  by  example.  Therefore  as  Moses 
before,  so  Aaron  now,  offered  some  of  each  of  the 
several  sorts  of  sacrifices  that  were  appointed, 
whose  r'tes  differed,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly 
furnished  for  every  good  work.  2.  He  offered  these 
beside  the  burnt-sacrifice  of  the  morning,  which  was 
every  day  offered  first,  v.  17.  Note,  Our  accus¬ 
tomed  devotions  morning  and  evening,  alone,  and 
in  our  families,  must  not  be  omitted  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatsoever,  no,  not  when  extraordinary  ser¬ 
vices  are  to  be  performed;  whatever  is  added, 
those  must  not  be  diminished.  3.  It  is  not  clear, 
whether,  when  it  is  said  that  he  burnt  such  and 
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such  parts  of  the  sacrifices  upon  the  altar,  (v 
10  .  .  20. )  the  meaning  is  that  he  burnt  them  imme¬ 
diately  with  ordinary  fire,  as  formerly,  or  that  he 
laid  them  upon  the  altar  ready  to  be  burnt  with  the 
fire  from  heaven,  which  they  expected;  ( v .  24.)  or 
whether,  as  Bishop  Patrick  thinks,  he  burnt  the 
offerings  for  himself  with  ordinary  fire,  but,  when 
they  were  burnt  out,  he  laid  the  people’s  sacrifices 
upon  the  altar,  which  were  kindled  and  consumed 
by  the  fme  of  the  Lord.  I  would  rather  conjecture, 
because  it  is  said  of  all  these  sacrifices,  that  he 
burnt  them,  (except  the  burnt-offering  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  of  which  it  is  said  that  he  offered  it  according 
to  the  manner,  (v.  16.)  which  seems  to  be  equiva 
lent,)  that  he  did  not  kindle  the  fire  to  burn  them, 
but  that  then  the  fire  from  the  Lord  fastened  upon 
them,  put  out  the  fire  that  he  had  kindled,  (as  we 
know  a  greater  fire  puts  out  a  lesser,)  and  sudden¬ 
ly  consumed  the  remainder,  which  the  fire  he  had 
kindled  would  have  consumed  slowly.  4.  When 
Aaron  had  done  all  that  on  his  part  was  to  be  done 
about  the  sacrifices,  he  lifted  up.  his  hand  toward 
the  people,  and.  blessed  them,  v.  22.  This  was  one 
part  of  the  priest’s  work,  in  which  he  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  to  bless  us;  and 
when  he  was  parted  from  his  disciples  at  his  ascen¬ 
sion,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them,  and  in 
them  his  whole  church,  of  which  they  were  the 
elders  and  representatives,  as  the  great  High  Priest 
of  our  profession.  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hands,  in 
blessing  them,  to  intimate  whence  he  desired  and 
expected  the  blessing  to  come,  even  from  heaven, 
which  is  God’s  throne;  Aaron  could  but  crave  a 
blessing,  it  is  God’s  prerogative  to  command  it, 
Aaron,  when  he  had  blessed,  came  down;  Christ, 
when  he  blessed,  went  up.  « 

23.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  came 
out,  and  blessed  the  people  :  and  the  glory 
of  the  L  ord  appeared  unto  all  the  people. 
24.  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before 
the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the 
burnt-offering  and  the  fat :  which  when  all 
the  people  saw,  they  shouted,  and  fell  on 
their  faces. 

We  are  not  told  what  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into 
the  tabernacle  to  do,  v.  23.  Some  of  the  Jewish  wri¬ 
ters  say,  “  They  went  in  to  pray  for  the  appearance 
of  the  divine  glory;”  most  probably  they  went  in, 
that  Moses  might  instruct  Aaron  how  to  do  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  was  to  be  done  there — bum  incense,  light 
the  lamps,  set  the  show-bread,  8tc.  that  he  might  in¬ 
struct  his  sons  in  it.  But  when  they  came  out,  they 
both  joined  in  blessing  the  people,  who  stood  ex¬ 
pecting  the  promised  appearance  of  the  divine  glo¬ 
ry:  and  it  was  now  (when  Moses  and  Aaron  con¬ 
curred  in  praying)  that  they  had  what  they  waited 
for.  Note,  God’s  manifestations  of  himself  and  his 
glory  and  grace  are  commonly  given  in  answer  to 
prayer.  When  Christ  was  praying,  the  heavens 
were  opened,  Luke  3.  21.  The  glory  of  God  ap¬ 
peared,  not  while  the  sacrifices  were  in  offering, 
but  when  the  priests  prayed,  (as  2  Chron.  5.  13.) 
when  they  praised  God;  which  intimates  that  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  God’s  spiritual  priests  are 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  all  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices. 

When  the  solemnity  was  finished,  the  blessing 
pronounced,  and  the  congregation  ready  to  be  dis¬ 
missed,  in  the  close  of  the  day,  then  God  testified 
his  acceptance,  which  gave  them  such  satisfaction 
as  was  well  worth  waiting  for. 

1.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  afifieared  unto  all  the 
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tieotile,  v.  23.  What  the  appearance  of  it  was  we 
are  not  told;  no  doubt,  it  was  such  as  earned  its  own 
evidence  along  with  it.  The  glory  which  filled  the 
tabernacle,  (Exod.  40.  34,)  now  showed  itself  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  to  those  that  attended  there, 
as  a  prince  shows  himself  to  the  expecting  crowd  to 
gratify  them.  God  hereby  testified  of  their  gifts, 
and  showed  them  that  he  was  worthy  for  whom 
they  should  do  all  this.  Note,  Those  that  diligently 
attend  upon  God  in  the  way  he  has  appointed,  shall 
have  such  a  sight  of  his  glory  as  shall  be  abundantly 
to  their  satisfaction.  They  that  dwell  in  God  s 
house,  with  an  eye  of  faith,  may  behold  the  beauty 

*^2.  There  came  a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord, 
and  consumed  the  sacrifice,  v.  24.  Here  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bishop  Patrick  has  a  very  probable  conjecture, 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  staid  in  the  tabernacle,  till  it 
was  time  to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice,  which  Aaron 
did  but  it  is  not  mentioned,  because  it  was  done  of 
course,  and  that  was  it  which  the  f  re  that  came  out 
from  the  Lord  consumed.  Whether  this  fire  came 
from  heaven,  or  out  of  the  most  holy  place,  or  from 
that  visible  appearance  of  the  glory  of  God  which 
all  the  people  saw,  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  God  s 
acceptance  of  their  service,  as,  afterward,  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  sacrifice,  2  Chron.  7.  1.  and  Elijah  s,  1 
Kings,  18.  38.  This  fire  did,  (1.)  Consume  (or,  as 
the  word  is,  eat  up)  the  present  sacrifice.  And  two 
days  this  was  a  testimony  of  acceptance.  [l.J  It 
signified  the  turning  away  of  God’s  wrath  from 
them.  God’s  wrath  is  a  consuming  fire;  this  fire 
might  justly  have  fastened  upon  the  people,  and 
consumed  them  for  their  sins;  but  its  fastening  upon 
the  sacrifice,  and  consuming  that,  signified  God  s 
aeceptance  of  that,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sinner. 
[2.1  It  signified  God’s  entering  into  covenant  and 
communion  with  them:  they  ate  their  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  ate  up  his  part; 
and  thus  he  did,  as  it  were,  su/i  with  them,  and  they 
with  him.  Rev.  3.  20.  (2.)  This  fire  did,  as  it  were, 
take  possession  of  the  altar.  The  fire  was  thus 
kindled  in  God’s  house,  which  was  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  house  stood,  as  we  read  before,  ch.  6.  13. 
This  also  was  a  figure  of  good  things  to  come:  The 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  apostles  in  fire,  (Acts  2. 
3.)  so  ratifying  their  commission,  as  this  spoken  of 
here  did  the  priests’.  And  the  descent  of  this  holy 
fire  into  our  souls,  to  kindle  in  them  pious  and  de¬ 
vout  affections  toward  God,  and  such  a  holy  zeal  as 
burns  up  the  flesh  and  the  lusts  of  it,  is  a  certain  to¬ 
ken  of  God’s  gracious  acceptance  of  our  persons 
and  performances.  That  redounds  to  God’s  glory, 
which  is  the  work  of  his  own  grace  in  us.  Hereby 
we  know  that  we  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  us,  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  thus  given  us  of  his  Spirit,  1  John  4. 
13.  Now  from  henceforward,  [1.]  All  their  sacri¬ 
fices  and  incense  must  be  offered  with  this  fire. 
Note,  Nothing  goes  to  God  but  what  comes  from 
him.  We  must  have  grace,  that  holy  fire,  from 
the  God  of  grace,  else  we  cannot  serve  him  accept¬ 
ably,  Heb.  12.  28  [2.]  The  priests  must  keep  it 

burning  with  a  constant  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  fuel 
must  be  wood,  the  cleanest  of  fuel.  Thus  those  to 
whom  God  has  given  grace,  must  take  heed  of 
quenching  the  Spirit. 

Lastly.  We  are  here  told  how  the  people  were 
affected,  with  this  discovery  of  God’s  glory  and 
grace;  they  received  it,  (1.)  With  the  highest  joy, 
they  shouted;  so  stirring  up  themselves,  and  one 
another,  to  a  holy  triumph  in  the  assurance  now 
given  them,  that  they  had  God  nigh  unto  them; 
which  is  spoken  of  the  grandeur  of  their  nation, 
Deut.  4.  7.  (2.)  With  the  lowest  reverence;  they 

fell  on  their  faces,  humbly  adoring  the  majesty  of 
that  God  who  vouchsafed  thus  to  manifest  himself 
to  them.  That  is  a  sinful  fear  of  God,  which  drives 


us  from  him;  a  gracious  fear  makes  us  bow  before 
him  Very  good  impressions  were  made  upon  their 
minds  for  the  present,  but  they  soon  wore  off  as 
those  commonly  do  which  are  made  by  that  which 
is  only  sensible;  while  the  influences  of  faith  are 
durable. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  story  of  this  chapter  is  as  sad  an  interruption  to  the 
institutions  of  the  levitical  law,  as  that  of  the  golden 
calf  was  to  the  account  of  the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle. 
Here  is,  1.  The  sin  and  death  ol  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  v.  1,2.  II.  ’Eni  quict.n^  of  Aaron  undcr 
this  sore  affliction,  v.  3.  III.  Orders  given  and  observ¬ 
ed  about  the  funeral  and  mourning,  v.  4..7.1V.A 
command  to  the  priests  not  to  drink  wine  when  they  went 
in  to  minister,  V.  8 . .  11.  V.  The  care  Moses  took  that 
they  should  go  on  with  their  work,  notwithstanding  the 
agitation  produced  by  this  event,  v.  12. .  20. 

l.°i  ND  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his  cen¬ 
ser,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense 
thereon,  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  which  lie  commanded  them  not.  2, 
And  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord, 
and  devoured  them ;  and  they  died  before 
the  Lord. 


Here  is 

I.  The’ great  sin  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were 
guilty  of:  and  a  great  sin  we  must  call  it,  how  little 
soever  it  appears  in  our  eye;  because  it  is  evident, 
by  the  punishment  of  it,  that  it  was  highly  provok¬ 
ing  to  the  God  of  heaven,  whose  judgment,  we  are 
sure,  is  according  to  truth.  But  vvhat  was  their  sin? 
All  the  account  here  given  of  it,  is,  that  they  offer 
ed  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  com 
manded  them  not,'(y.  1.)  and  the  same,  Numb.  3, 

4.  1.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  orders 

to  burn  incense  at  all  at  this  time.  It  is  true,  their 
consecration  was  completed  the  day  before,  and  it 
was  part  of  their  work,  as  priests,  to  serve  at  the 
altar  of  incense;  but,  it  should  seem,  the  whole  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  solemn  day  of  inauguration  was  to  be 
performed  by  Aaron  himself,  for  he  slew  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  (ch.  9.  8,  15,  18.)  and  his  sons  were  only  to 
attend  him;  (v.  9,  12,  18.)  therefore  Moses  and 
Aaron  only  went  into  the  tabernacle,  v.  2o.  i5ut 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  so  proud  of  the  honour  they 
were  newly  advanced  to,  and  so  ambitious  of  doing 
the  highest  and  most  honourable  part  of  their  work 
immediately,  that  though  the  service  of  this  day 
was  extraordinary,  and  all  done  by  particular  direc¬ 
tion  from  Moses,  yet  without  receiving  orders,  or 
so  much  as  asking  leave  from  him,  they  took  their 
censers,  and  they  would  enter  into  the  tabernacle, 
at  the  door  of  which  they  thought  they  had  attend¬ 
ed  long  enough,  and  would  burn  incense.  And  then 
their  offering  strange  fire  is  the  same  with  offering 
strange  incense,  which  is  expressly  forbidden,  Exoa. 
30,  9.  Moses,  we  may  suppose,  had  the  custody  of 
the  incense  which  was  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
(Exod.  39.  38.)  and  they,  doing  this  without  his 
leave,  had  none  of  the  incense  which  should  have 
been  offered,  but  common  incense,  so  that  the  smoke 
of  their  incense  came  from  a  strange  fire.  God  had 
indeed  required  the  priests  to  bum  incense,  but,  at 
this  time,  it  was  what  he  commanded  them  not;  and 
so  their  crime  was  like  that  of  Uzziah  the  king,  2 
Chron.  26.  16.  The  priests  were  to  burn  incense, 
only  when  it  was  their  lot,  (Luke  1.  9.)  and,  at  this 
time  it  was  not  tlieir’s.  2.  Presuming  thus  to  burn 
incense  of  their  own  without  order,  no  marvel  that 
they  made  a  further  blunder,  and  instead  of  taking 
of  the  fire  from  the  altar,  which  was  newly  kindled 
from  before  the  Lord,  and  which  from  hencefor¬ 
ward  must  be  used  in  offering  both  sr.cnnce  and 
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incense,  (Rev.  8.  5. )  they  took  common  fire,  pro¬ 
bably,  from  that  with  which  the  flesh  of  the  peace- 
offerings  was  boiled,  and  this  they  made  use  of  in 
burning  incense;  not  being  holy  fire,  it  is  called 
strange  fire ;  and  though  not  expressly  forbidden,  it 
was  crime  enough  that  God  commanded  it  not.  For, 
(as  Bishop  Hall  well  observes  here,)  “It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing,  in  the  service  of  God,  to  decline  from 
his  own  institutions;  we  have  to  do  with  a  God  who 
is  wise  to  prescribe  his  own  worship,  just  to  require 
what  he  has  prescribed,  and  powerful  to  revenge  what 
he  has  not  prescribed.  ”  3.  Incense  was  always  to 
be  burned  by  only  one  priest  at  a  time,  but  here 
they  would  both  go  in  together  to  do  it.  4.  They 
did  it  rashly,  and  with  precipitation.  They  snatch¬ 
ed  their  censers,  so  some  read  it,  in  a  light  careless 
way,  without  due  reverence  and  seriousness:  when 
all  the  people  fell  nfion  their  faces,  before  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  they  thought  the  dignity  of  their  office 
was  such  as  to  exempt  them  from  such  abasements. 
The  familiarity  they  were  admitted  to,  bred  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  divine  Majesty;  and  now  that  they 
were  priests,  they  thought  they  might  do  what  they 
pleased.  5.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
were  drunken  when  they  did  it,  because  of  the  law 
which  was  given  upon  this  occasion,  v.  8.  They 
had  been  feasting#ipon  the  peace-offerings,  and  the 
drink-offerings  that  attended  them,  and  so  their 
heads  were  light,  or,  at  least,  their  hearts  were 
merry  with  wine,  they  drank  and  forgot  the  law, 
(Prov.  31.  5.)  and  were  guilty  of  this  fatal  miscar¬ 
riage.  6.  No  doubt,  it  was  done  presumptuously; 
for  if  it  had  been  done  through  ignorance,  they  had 
been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  law  lately  made, 
even  for  the  priests,  that  they  should  bring  a  sin- 
offering,  ch.  4.  2,  3.  But  the  soul  that  doth  aught 
fireaumfituously,  and  in  contempt  of  God’s  majesty, 
authority,  and  justice,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off. 
Numb.  15.  30. 

II.  The  dreadful  punishment  of  this  sin,  v.  2, 
There  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  devoured 
them.  This  fire,  which  consumed  the  sacrificers, 
came  the  same  way  with  that  which  had  consumed 
the  sacrifices,  {ch.  9.  24.)  which  showed  what  jus¬ 
tice  would-have  done  to  all  the  guilty  people,  if  infi¬ 
nite  mercy  had  not  found  and  accepted  a  ransom; 
and  if  that  fire  struck  such  an  awe  upon  the  people, 
much  more  would  this.  Observe,  1.  They  died. 
Might  it  not  have  sufficed,  if  they  had  been  only 
struck  with  a  leprosy,  as  Uzziah,  or  struck  dumb, 
as  Zechariah,  and  both  by  the  altar  of  incense? 
No;  they  were  both  struck  dead.  The  wages  of 
this  sin  was  death.  2.  They  died  suddenly,  in  the 
very  act  of  their  sin,  and  had  not  time  so  much  as  to 
cry,  “Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!”  Though  God 
is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  yet  sometimes  he 
makes  quick  work  with  sinners;  sentence  is  execut¬ 
ed  speedily:  presumptuous  sinners  bring  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  swift  destruction,  and  are  justly  denied 
even  space  to  repent.  3.  They  died  before  the 
Lord;  that  is,  before  the  vail  that  covered  the  mercy- 
seat;  for  even  mercy  itself  will  not  suffer  its  own 
glory  to  be  affronted.  They  that  sinned  before  the 
Lord,  died  before  him.  Damned  sinners  are  said 
to  be  tormented  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  does  not  interpose  in  their  behalf. 
Rev.  14.  10.  4.  They  died  by  fire,  as  by  fire  they 
sinned.  They  slighted  the  fire  that  came  from  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  to  consume  the  sacrifices,  and  thought 
other  fire  would  do  every  jot  as  well;  and  now  God 
justly  made  them  feel  the  power  of  that  fire  which 
they  did  not  reverence.  Thus  they  that  hate  to  be 
refined  by  the  fire  of  divine  grace,  will  undoubtedly 
be  ruined  by  the  fire  of  divine  wrath.  The  fire  did 
not  bum  them  to  ashes,  as  it  had  done  the  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  nor  so  much  as  singe  their  coats,  ( v .  5.)  but, 
like  lightning,  struck  them  dead  in  an  instant:  by  I 


these  different  effects  of  the  same  fire,  God  would 
show  that  it  was  no  common  fire,  but  kindled  by  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty,  Isa.  30.  33.  5.  It  is  twice 

taken  notice  of  in  scripture,  that  they  died  childless. 
Numb.  3.  4.  and  1  Chron.  24.  2.  By  their  pre 
sumption  they  had  reproached  God’s  name,  and 
God  justly  blotted  out  their  names,  and  laid  that 
honour  in  the  dust  which  they  were  proud  of. 

But  why  did  the  Lord  deal  thus  severely  with 
them?  Were  they  not  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  saint 
of  the  Lord,  nephews  to  Moses,  the  great  favourite 
of  Heaven?  Was  not  the  holy  anointing  oil  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  them,  as  men  whom  God  had  set  apart 
for  himself?  Had  they  not  diligently  attended  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  days  of  their  consecration,  and  kejit 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,  and  might  not  that  atone 
for  this  rashness?  Would  it  not  excuse  them,  that 
they  were  young  men,  as  yet  unexperienced  in 
these  services;  that  it  was  the  first  offence,  and  done 
in  a  transport  of  joy  for  their  elevation?  And  be¬ 
sides,  never  could  men  be  worse  spared:  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  now  lately  cut  out  for  the  priests 
to  do,  and  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  Aaron  and 
his  seed:  he  has  but  four  sons;  if  two  of  them  die, 
there  will  not  be  hands  enough  to  do  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle:  if  they  die  childless,  the  house  of 
Aaron  will  become  weak  and  little,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  will  be  in  danger  of  being  lost  for  want  of 
heirs.  But  none  of  all  these  considerations  shall 
serve  either  to  excuse  the  offence,  or  bring  off  the 
offenders. 

For,  (1.)  The  sin  was  greatlv  aggravated.  It 
was  a  manifest  contempt  of  Moses,  and  the  divine 
law  that  was  given  by  Moses.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
expressly  observed  concerning  every  thing  that  was 
done,  that  they  did  it  as  the  Lord  commanded  Mo¬ 
ses;  in  opposition  to  which  it  is  here  said,  they  did 
that  which  the  Lord  commanded  them  not,  but  they 
did  it  of  their  own  heads.  God  was  now  teaching 
his  people  obedience,  and  to  do  every  thing  by  rule, 
as  become  servants;  for  priests  therefore  to  break 
rules,  and  disobey,  was  such  a  provocation  as  must 
by  no  means  go  unpunished.  Their  character  made 
their  sin  more  exceeding  sinful;  for  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  his  eldest  sons,  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be 
immediate  attendants  upon  him,  for  them  to  be 
guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  presumption,  it  cannot  be 
suffered.  There  was  in  their  sin  a  contempt  of 
God’s  glory,  which  had  now  newly  appeared  in  fire; 
as  if  that  fire  were  needless,  they  had  as  good  of 
their  own  before. 

(2.)  Their  punishment  was  a  piece  of  necessary 
justice,  now  at  the  first  settling  of  the  ceremonial 
institutions.  It  is  often  threatened  in  the  law,  that 
such  and  such  offenders  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
people;  and  here  God  explained  the  threatening 
witli  a  witness.  Now  that  the  laws  concerning  sa¬ 
crifices  were  newly  made,  lest  any  should  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  think  lightly  of  them,  because  they  descended 
to  many  circumstances  which  seemed  very  minute, 
these  that  were  the  first  transgressors  were  thus 
punished,  for  warning  to  others,  and  to  show  lnow 
jealous  God  is  in  the  matters  of  his  worship:  Thus 
he  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honourable:  and 
let  his  priests  know  that  the  cautionr  which  so  often 
occurs  in  the  laws  concerning  them,  that  they  must 
do  so,  that  they  die  not,  was  not  a  mere  bugbear, 
but  fair  warning  of  their  danger,  if  they  did  the 
work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  And  no  doubt  this 
exemplary  piece  of  justice  at  first  prevented  many 
irregularities  afterward.  Thus  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  were  punished,  when  they  presumed  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  newly  descended  fire. 

Lastly,  As  the  people’s  falling  into  idolatry,  pre¬ 
sently  after  the  moral  law  was  given,  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  law,  and  its  insufficiency  to  take 
away  sin;  so  the  sin  and  punishment  of  these  priests 
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showed  the  imperfection  of  that  priesthood  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  its  inability  to  shelter  any  from 
the  tire  of  God’s  wrath,  otherwise  than  as  it  was 
typical  of  Christ’s  priesthood,  in  the  execution  of 
which  there  never  was,  nor  can  be,  any  irregularity 
or  false  step  taken. 

3.  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  This  is 
it  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be 
sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  and 
before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified. 
And  Aaron  held  his  peace.  4.  And  Moses 
called  Mishael  and  Elzaphan,  the  sons  ot 
Uzziel  the  uncle  of  Aaron,  and  said  unto 
them,  Come  near,  carry  your  brethren  from 
before  the  sanctuary  out  of  the  camp.  5. 
So  they  went  near,  and  carried  them  in 
their  coats  out  of  the  camp  ;  as  Moses  had 
said.  6.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  Eleazar,  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons, 
Uncover  not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your 
clothes ;  lest  you  die,  and  lest  wrath  come 
upon  all  the  people:  but  let  your  brethren, 
the  whole  house  of  Israel,  bewail  the  burn¬ 
ing  which  the  Lord  hath  kindled.  7.  And 
e  shall  not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the  ta- 
ernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  you  die : 
for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
you.  And  they  did  according  to  the  word 
of  Moses. 

Wc  may  well  think,  when  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  struck  with  death,  all  about  them  were  struck 
with  horror,  and  every  face,  as  well  as  their’s, 
gathered  blackness:  consternation,  no  doubt,  seized 
them,  and  they  were  all  full  of  confusion;  but, 
whatever  the  rest  were,  Moses  was  composed,  and 
knew  what  he  said  and  did,  not  being  displeased, 
as  David  was  in  like  case,  2  Sam.  6.  8.  But  though 
it  touched  him  in  a  very  tender  part,  and  was  a 
dreadful  damp  to  one  of  the  greatest  joys  he  ever 
knew,  yet  he  kept  possession  of  his  own  soul,  and 
took  care  to  keep  good  order,  and  a  due  decorum 
in  the  sanctuary. 

I.  He  endeavours  to  pacify  Aaron,  and  to  keep 
him  in  a  good  frame  under  this  sad  dispensation,  v. 
3.  Moses  was  a  brother  that  was  born  for  adver¬ 
sity,  and  has  taught  us,  by  his  example,  with  sea¬ 
sonable  counsels  and  comforts,  to  support  the  weak, 
and  strengthen  the  feeble-minded. 

Observe  here,  1.  What  it  was  that  Moses  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  poor  brother  upon  this  occasion,  This 
is  it  that  the  Lord  spake.  Note,  (1.)  The  most 
quieting  considerations  under  affliction  are  those 
that  are  fetched  from  the  word  of  God.  So  and  so 
ihe'Lord  hath  said,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  gainsay  it. 
(2.)  In  all  God’s  providences  it  is  good  to  observe 
the  fulfilling  of  scripture,  and  to  compare  God’s 
word  and  his  wftrks  together;  which  if  we  do,  we 
shall  find  an  admirable  harmony  and  agreement 
nctween  them,  and  that  they  mutually  explain  and 
illustrate  each  other.  But,  [1.]  Where  did  God 
peak  this?  We  do  not  find  the  very  words;  but  to 
this  purport  he  had  said,  (Exod.  19.  22.)  Let  the 
ft  nests  which  come  near  to  the  Lord  sanctify  them¬ 
selves ,  lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them.  Indeed 
the  whole  scope  and  tenorof  his  law  spake  this, 
that  being  a  holy  God,  and  a  sovereign  Lord,  he 
must  always  be  worshipped  with  holiness  and 
reverence,  and  exactly  according  to  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment;  and  if  any  jest  with  him,  it  is  at  their 


peril.  Much  had  been  said  to  this  purport,  as 
Exod.  29.  43,  44.-34.  14.  ch.  8.  35.  [2.]  What 

was  it  that  God  spake?  It  is  this,  (the  Lord  by  his 
grace  spake  it  to  all  our  hearts ! )  I  will  be  sanctifiea 
in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  whoever  they  are, 
and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.  Note, 
First,  Whenever  we  worship  God,  we  come  nigh 
unto  him  as  spiritual  priests.  This  consideration 
ought  to  make  us  very  reverent  and  serious  in  all 
acts  of  devotion,  that  in  them  we  approach  to  God, 
and  present  ourselves  before  him.  Secondly,  It 
concerns  us  all,  when  we  come  nigh  to  God,  to 
sanctify  him,  that  is,  to  give  him  the  praise  of  his 
holiness,  to  perform  every  religious  exercise,  as 
those  that  believe  that  the  God  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  is  a  holy  God,  a  God  of  spotless  purity  and 
transcendent  perfection,  Isa.  8.  13.  Thirdly, 

When  we  sanctify  God,  we  glorify  him,  for  his  ho¬ 
liness  is  his  glory;  and  when  we  sanctify  him  in  cur 
solemn  assemblies,  we  glorify  him  before  all  the 
people,  confessing  our  own  belief  of  hi’s  glory,  and 
desiring  that  others  also  may  be  affected  with 
it.  Fourthly,  If  God  be  not  sanctified  and  glorified 
by  us,  he  will  be  sanctified  and  glorified  upon  us. 
He  will  take  vengeance  on  those  that  profane  his 
sacred  name  by  trifling  with  him.  If  his  rent  be 
not  paid,  it  shall  be  distrained  for.  [3.]  But  what 
was  this  to  the  present  case?  What  was  there  in 
this  to  quiet  Aaron?  Two  things.  First,  This  must 
silence  him,  that  his  sons  deserved  their  death;  for 
they  were  thus  cut  off  from  their  people,  because 
they  did  not  sanctify  and  glorify  God.  The  acts  of 
necessary  justice,  how  hard  soever  they  may  seem 
to  bear  upon  the  persons  concerned,  are  not  to  be 
complained  of,  but  submitted  to.  Secondly,  This 
must  satisfy  him,  that  the  death  of  his  sons  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  impartial 
justice  would  for  it  be  adored  throughout  all  ages 
2.  What  good  effects  they  had  upon  him;  Aaror. 
held  his  peace,  that  is,  he  patiently  submitted  to  the 
holy  will  of  God  in  this  sad  providence,  was  dumb, 
and  opened  not  his  mouth,  because  God  did  it. 
Something  he  was  ready  to  say  by  way  of  com¬ 
plaint,  (as  losers  think  they  may  have  leave  to 
speak,)  but  he  wisely  suppressed  it,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  mouth,  and  said  nothing,  for  fear  lest  he 
should  offend  with  his  tongue,  now  that  his  heart 
was  hot  within  him.  Note,  (1.)  When  God  cor¬ 
rects  us  or  our’s  for  our  sin,  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
silent  under  the  correction,  not  to  quarrel  with  God, 
arraign  his  justice,  or  charge  him  with  folly,  but  to 
acquiesce  in  all  that  God  does;  not  only  bearing, 
but  accepting,  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and  say¬ 
ing,  as  Eli,  in  a  case  not  much  unlike  this  here.  It 
is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good,  1 
Sam.  3.  18.  If  our  children  have  sinned  against 
God,  (as  Bildad  puts  the  case.  Job  8.  4.)  and  he 
have  cast  them  away  for  their  transgression, 
though  it  must  needs  be  grievous  to  think  that  the 
children  of  our  love  should  be  the  children  of  God’s 
wrath,  yet  we  must  awfully  adore  the  divine  jus¬ 
tice,  and  make  no  exceptions  against  its  processes. 
(2.)  The  most  effectual  arguments  to  quiet  a  gra 
cious  spirit  under  afflictions,  are  those  that  are 
fetched  from  God’s  glory;  this  silenced  Aaron.  It 
is  true,  he  is  a  loser  in  his  comforts  by  this  severe 
execution,  but  Moses  has  showed  him  that  God  is  a 
Gainer  in  his  glory,  and  therefore  he  has  not  a  word 
to  say  against  it:  if  God  be  sanctified,  Aaron  is 
satisfied.  Far  be  it  from  him  that  he  should  honour 
his  sons  more  than  God,  or  wish  that  God’s  name, 
or  house,  or  law,  should  be  exposed  to  reproach,  or 
contempt,  for  the  preserving  of  the  reputation  of 
his  family.  No;  now,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
the  golden  calf,  Levi  does  not  acknowledge  his 
brethren,  nor  know  his  own  children;  and  therefore 
they  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel 
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thy  law,  Deut.  33.  9,  10.  Ministers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  are  sometimes  exercised  with  sore  trials,  that 
they  may  be  examples  to  the  believers  of  patience 
and  resignation  to  God,  and  may  comfort  others 
with  that  with  which  they  themselves  have  been 
comforted. 

II.  Moses  gives  orders  about  the  dead  bodies. 

It  was  not  fit  that  they  should  be  left,  to  lie  where 
they  fell;  yet  their  own  father  and  brethren,  the 
amazed  spectators  of  this  dismal  tragedy,  durst  not 
offer  to  lift  them  up,  no  not  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  life  left  in  them;  they  must  neither  be 
diverted  from,  nor  unfitted  for,  the  great  work  that 
was  now  upon  their  hands.  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,  but  they  must  go  on  with  their  service; 
“  Rather  let  the  dead  be  unburied,  if  there  be  no¬ 
body  else  to  do  it,  than  that  work  for  God  should 
be  left  undone  by  those  whom  lie  has  called  to 
it.”  But  Moses  takes  care  of  this  matter,  that 
though  they  died  by  the  hand  of  justice,  in  the  act 
of  sin,  yet  they  should  be  decently  buried,  and  they 
were  so,  v.  4,  5.  1.  Some  of  their  nearest  relations 

were  employed  in  it,  who  were  cousin-germans  to 
their  father,  and  are  here  named,  who  would  per¬ 
form  this  office  with  tenderness  and  respect.  'I  hey 
were  Levites  only,  and  might  not  have  come  into 
the  sanctuary,  no  not  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
if  they  had  not  had  a  special  command  for  it.  2. 
They  carried  them  out  of  the  camp  to  be  buried, 
so  far  were  they  from  burying  them  in  the  place 
of  worship,  or  the  court  of  it,  according  to  our 
modem  usage,  though  they  died  there,  that  they 
did  not  bury  them,  nor  any  of  their  dead,  within 
the  lines  of  their  camp;  as  afterward  their  burying 
places  were  out  of  their  cities.  The  tabernacle 
was  pitched  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  so  that  they 
could  not  carry  these  dead  priests  to  their  graves, 
without  carrying  them  through  one  of  the  squad¬ 
rons  of  the  camp ;  and  doubtless  it  was  a  very  awful 
and  affecting  sight  to  the  people.  The  names  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  become  very  great  and 
honourable  among  them;  none  more  talked  of,  none 
more  expected  to  appear  abroad  after  the  days  of 
their  consecration,  to  receive  the  honours  anti  ca¬ 
resses  of  the  crowd,  whose  manner  it  is  to  adore 
the  rising  sun;  and,  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
were  old  and  going  off,  Nadab  and  Abilm  (who  had 
been  in  the  mount  with  God,  Exod.  24.  1.)  were 
looked  upon  as  the  great  favourites  of  Heaven,  and 
the  hopes  of  their  people;  and  now  on  a  sudden, 
when  the  tidings  of  the  event  had  scarcely  reached 
their  ears,  to  see  them  both  carried  out  dead,  with 
the  visible  marks  of  divine  vengeance  upon  them,  as 
sacrifices  to  the  justice  of  God,  they  could  not  choose 
but  cry  out,  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this  holy 
Lord  God?  1  Sam.  6.  20.  3.  They  carried  them 

out  (and,  probably,  buried  them)  in  their  coats,  the 
garments  of  their  priesthood,  which  they  had  lately 
put  on,  and  perhaps  were  too  proud  of.  Tlius  the 
impartiality  of  God’s  justice  was  proclaimed,  and 
all  the  people  were  made  to  know  that  even  priests’ 
garments  would  not  protect  an  offender  from  the 
wrath  of  God.  And  it  was  easy  to  argue,  “  If  they 
escape  not  when  they  transgress,  can  we  expect  to 
go  unpunished?  And  the  priests’  clothes  being  so 
soon  made  grave-clothes,  might  intimate  both  that 
the  law  worketh  death,  and  that  in  process  of  time 
that  priesthood  itself  should  be  abolished,  and  bu¬ 
ried  m  the  grave  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

III.  He  gives  directions  about  the  mourning: 

1.  That  the  priests  must  not  mourn;  Aaron  and 
his  two  surviving  sons,  though  sad  in  spirit,  must 
not  use  any  outward  expressions  of  sorrow  upon 
this  sad  occasion,  nor  so  much  as  follow  the  corpse 
one  step  from  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  v.  7.  It 
was  afterward  forbidden  to  the  high  priest  to  use 
the  ceremonies  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  any 
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friend  whatsoever,  though  it  were  a  father  or 
mother;  (c/i.  21.  11.)  yet  it  was  allowed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  inferior  priests  to  mourn  for  their  near 
relations,  v.  2,  3.  But  here  it  was  forbidden  both 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  because,  (1.)  They  were 
now  actually  in  waiting,  doing  a  great  work,  which 
must  by  no  means  cease;  (Neh.  6.  3.)  and  it  was 
very  much  for  the  honour  of  God  that  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  him  should  take  place  of  their  respects  to 
their  nearest  relations,  and  that  all  services  should 
give  way  to  those  of  their  ministry.  By  this  they 
must  make  it  to  appear  that  they  had  a  greater 
value  and  affection  for  their  God  and  their  work, 
than  for  the  best  friend  they  had  in  the  world;  as 
Christ  did,  Matt.  12.  47,  48.  And  we  are  hereby 
taught,  when  we  are  serving  God  in  holy  duties,  to 
keep  our  minds,  as  much  as  may  be,  intent  and 
engaged,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  diverted  by 
any  worldly  thoughts,  or  cares,  or  passions.  Let  us 
always  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 
(2.)  Their  brethren  were  cut  off  for  their  trans¬ 
gression  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  must  not  mourn  for  them,  lest  they  should 
seem  to  countenance  the  sin,  or  impeach  the  justice 
of  God  in  the  punishment.  Instead  of  lamenting 
their  own  loss,  they  must  be  wholly  taken  up  in  ap¬ 
plauding  the  sentence,  and  subscribing  to  the  equity 
of  it.  Note,  The  public,  concerns  of  God’s  glory 
ought  to  lie  nearer  our  hearts  than  any  private 
affections  of  our  own.  Observe  how  Moses  fright¬ 
ens  them  into  this  submission,  and  holds  the  rod 
over  them  to  still  their  crying,  {v.  6.)  “  Lest  ye  die 
likewise,  and  test  wrath  come  upon  all  the  people, 
who  may  be  in  danger  of  suffering  for  your  irrever¬ 
ence,  and  disobedience,  and  ungoverned  passions;” 
and  again,  (v.  7. )  lest  ye  die.  See  here  what  use 
we  arc  to  make  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
others,  we  must  double  our  guard  over  ourselves, 
lest  we  likewise  perish.  The  death,  especially  the 
sudden  death,  of  others,  instead  of  moving  our 
passion,  should  compose  us  into  a  holy  reverence 
of  God,  a  cautious  separation  from  all  sin,  and  a 
serious  expectation  of  our  own  death.  The  reason 
given  them  is,  because  the  anointing  oil  of  your 
God  is  upon  you,  the  honour  of  which  must  be 
carefully  preserved  by  your  doing  the  duty  of  your 
office  with  cheerfulness.  Note,  1  hose  that  through 
grace  have  received  the  anointing,  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  themselves  with  the  sorrow  of  the  world, 
which  worketh  death.  It  was  very  hard,  no  doubt, 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  restrain  themselves,  upon 
such  an  extraordinary  occasion,  from  inordinate 
grief,  but  reason  and  grace  mastered  the  passion, 
and  they  bore  the  affliction  with  an  obedient  pa- 
I  tience,  they  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses, 
because  they  knew  it  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
Happy  they  who  thus  are  themselves  under  God’s 
government,  and  have  their  passions  under  their 
own  government. 

2.  The  people  must  mourn.  Let  the  whole  house 
of  Israel  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  has 
kindled.  The  congregation  must  lament,  not  only 
the  loss  of  their  priests,  but  especially  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God  which  appeared  in  it.  They  must 
bewail  the  burning  that  was  kindled,  that  it  might 
not  bum  further.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  too  much  affected  with  the  providence, 
and  therefore  they  arc  forbidden  to  mourn;  the 
house  of  Israel  were  in  danger  of  being  too  little 
affected  with  it,  and  therefore  they  are  commanded 
to  lament.  Thus  nature  must  always  be  governed 
by  grace,  according  as  it  needs  to  be  either  con 
strained  or  restrained. 

8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  9.  Do  not  drink  wine,  nor  strong 
drink',  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when 
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ve  go  into  the  tabernacle  ol  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  lest  ye  die:  it  shall  he  a  statute  for 
ever  throughout  your  generations;  10. 
And  that  ye  may  put  difference  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean  and 
clean;  It.  And  that  ye  may  teach  the 
children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

Aaron  having  been  very  observant  of  wliat  God 
said  to  him  by  Moses,  now  God  does  him  the  honour 
to  speak  to  him  immediately;  (y.  8.)  The  Lord  spake 
unto  Aaron ,  and  the  rather  because  what  was  now 
to  be  said,  Aaron  might  perhaps  have  taken  amiss, 
from  Moses,  as  if  he  had  suspected  him  to  have 
been  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber;  so  apt  are 
we  to  resent  cautions  as  accusations;  therefore  God 
saith  it  himself  to  him.  Do  not  drink  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle,  and 
this  at  their  peril,  lest  ye  die,  v.  9.  Probably  they 
had  seen  the  ill  effect  of  it  in  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  therefore  must  take  warning  by  them. 

Observe  here,  1.  The  prohibition  itself,  Do  not 
drink  wine  nor  strong  drink.  At  other  times  they 
were  allowed  it,  (it  was  not  Expected  that  eveiy 
priest  should  be  a  Nazarite,)  but  during  the  time 
of  their  ministration  they  were  forbidden  it.  This 
was  one  of  the  laws  in  Ezekiel’s  temple,  (Ezek.  44. 
21.)  and  so  it  is  required  of  gospel-mini:ters,  that 
they  be  not  given  to  wine,  1  Tim.  3.  3.  Note, 
Drunkenness  is  bad  in  any,  but  it  is  especially  scan¬ 
dalous  and  pernicious  in  ministers,  who  of  all  men 
ought  to  have  the  clearest  heads  and  the  cleanest 
hearts. 

2.  The  penalty  annexed  to  the  prohibition,  Lest 
ye  die;  lest  ye  die  when  ye  are  in  drink,  and  so  that 
day  come  upon  you  unawares,  Luke  21.  34.  Or, 
“  Lest  ye  do  that  which  will  make  you  liable  to  be 
cut  oflF  by  the  hand  of  God.  ”  The  danger  of  death 
we  are  continually  in,  should  engage  us  to  be  sober, 
1  Pet.  4.  7.  It  is  pity  that  it  should  ever  be  used 
for  the  support  of  licentiousness,  as  it  is  by  those 
who  argue,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die. 

3.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  prohibition. 

They  must  needs  be  sober,  else  they  could  not  duly 
discharge  their  office;  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
erring  through  wine,  Isa.  28.  7.  They  must  be 
sure  to  keep  sober,  (1.)  That  they  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  themselves,  in  their  ministrations, 
between  that  which  was  sacred  and  that  which  was 
common,  and  might  never  confound  them,  v.  10. 
It  concerns  the  Lord’s  ministers  to  put  a  difference 
between  holy  and  unholy,  both  things  and  persons, 
that  they  may  separate  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile,  Jer.  15.  19.  (2.)  That  they  might  be  able 

to  teach  the  people,  (y.  11.)  for  that  was  a  part  of 
the  priests’  work,  (Deut.  33.  10. )  and  those  that 
are  addicted  to  drunkenness  are  very  unfit  to  teach 
people  God’s  statutes,  both  because  they  that  live 
after  the  flesh  can  have  no  experimental  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  because  such 
teachers  pull  down  with  one  hand  what  they  build 
up  with  the  other. 

12.  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  Eleazar,  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons 
that  were  left,  Take  the  meat-offering  that 
rernaineth  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire,  and  eat  it  without  leaven  be¬ 
side  the  altar;  for  it  is  most  holy.  13.  And 
ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it 


is  thy  due,  and  thy  sons’  due,  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire:  for  so  1  am 
commanded.  14.  And  the  wave-breast 
and  heave-shoulder  shall  ye  eat  in  a  clean 
place ;  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daugh¬ 
ters  with  thee :  for  they  be  thy  due,  and  thy 
sons’  due,  which  are  given  out  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  peace-offerings  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  15.  The  heave-shoulder  and  the 
wave-breast  shall  they  bring,  with  the  offer¬ 
ings  made  by  fire  of  the  fat,  to  wave  it  for 
a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord;  and  it 
shall  be  thine,  and  thy  sons’  with  thee,  by  a 
statute  for  ever;  as  the  Lord  hath  com¬ 
manded.  16.  And  Moses  diligently  sought 
the  goat  of  the  sin-offering,  and,  behold,  it 
was  burnt :  and  he  was  angry  with  Eleazax 
and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of  Aaron  which  were 
left  alive ,  saying,  1 7.  Wherefore  have  ye 
not  eaten  the  sin-offering  in  the  holy  place, 
seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given 
it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  to  make  atonement  for  them  before 
the  Lord?  18.  Behold,  the  blood  of  it 
was  not  brought  in  within  the  holy  place : 
ye  should  indeed  have  eaten  it  in  the  holy 
place ,  as  I  commanded.  1 9.  And  Aaron 
said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  this  day  have 
they  offered  their  sin-offering  and  their 
burnt-offering  before  the  Lord;  and  such 
things  have  befallen  me :  and  if  I  had  eaten 
the  sin-offering  to-day,  should  it  have  been 
accepted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord?  20. 
And  when  Moses  heard  that,  he  was  con¬ 
tent. 

Moses  is  here  directing  Aaron  to  go  on  with  his 
service  after  this  interruption.  Afflictions  should 
rather  quicken  us  to  our  duty  than  take  us  off  from 
it.  Observe,  (y.  12.)  he  spake  unto  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons  that  were  left.  The  notice  taken  of  their 
survivorship  intimates,  1.  That  Aaron  should  take 
comfort  under  the  loss  of  two  of  his  sons,  from  this 
consideration,  that  God  had  graciously  spared  him 
the  other  two,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  remnant  that  was  left,  that  all  his  sons 
were  not  dead,  and,  in  token  of  his  thankfulness  bo 
God,  to  go  on  cheerfully  in  his  work.  2.  That 
God’s  sparing  of  them  should  be  an  engagement 
upon  them  to  proceed  in  his  service,  and  not  to  fly 
off  from  it.  Here  were  four  priests  consecrated  to¬ 
gether,  two  were  taken  away,  and  two  left;  there¬ 
fore  the  two  that  were  left  should  endeavour  to  fill 
up  the  places  of  them  that  were  gone,  by  double 
care  and  diligence  in  the  services  of  the  priesthood. 

Now, 

I.  Moses  repeats  the  directions  he  had  formerly 
given  them  about  eating  their  share  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  v.  12,  14,  15.  The  priests  must  learn,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  put  a  difference  between  the  holy  and  the  unho¬ 
ly,  as  they  had  been  taught,  (v.  10.)  but  also  to 
distinguish  between  that  which  was  most  holy,  and 
that  which  was  only  holy,  of  the  things  they  were 
to  eat.  That  part  of  the  meat-offering  which  re¬ 
mained  to  the  priest,  was  most  holy,  and  therefore 
must  be  eaten  in  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
by  Aaron’s  sons  only;  (v.  12,  13.)  but  the  breast 
and  shoulder  of  the  peace-offerings  might  lie  eaten 
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in  any  dec.ent  place  out  of  the  courts  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  by  the  daughters  of  their  families.  The 
meat-offerings,  being  annexed  to  the  burnt-offerings, 
were  intended  only  and  wholly  for  the  glory  of 
God;  but  the  peace-offerings  were  ordained  for  the 
furtherance  of  men’s  joy  and  comfort;  the  former 
therefore  were  the  more  sacred,  and  to  be  had  more 
in  veneration.  This  distinction  the  priests  must 
carefully  observe,  and  take  heed  of  making  any 
blunders.  Moses  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  difference,  but  refers  himself  to  his 
instructions;  for  so  am  I  commanded,  v.  13.  That 
was  reason  enough;  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  all 
that  he  delivered  unto  them,  1  Cor.  11.  23. 

II.  He  inquires  concerning  one  deviation  from  the 
appointment,  which,  it  seems,  had  happened  upon 
this  occasion,  which  was  this;  there  was  a  goat  to 
be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people,  ch.  9. 
15.  Now  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  was,  that  if 
the  blood  of  them  was  brought  into  the  holy  place, 
as  that  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  priest  was,  then 
the  flesh  was  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp;  other¬ 
wise  it  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  in  the  holy 
place,  ch.  6.  30.  The  meaning  of  which  is  here 
explained,  (v.  17.)  that  the  priests  did  hereby  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  that  is,  they  were 
types  of  him  ' who  was  to  be  made  sin  for  us,  and  on 
whom  God  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  Now 
the  blood  of  this  goat  was  not  brought  into  the  holy 
place,  and  yet,  it  seems,  it  was  burnt  without  the 
camp. 

Now  observe  here,  1.  The  gentle  reproof  Moses 
gives  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  for  this  irregularity. 
Here  again  Aaron’s  sons  are  said  to  be  those  that 
were  left  alive,  (v.  16. )  who  therefore  ought  to  take 
warning;  and  Moses  was  angry  with  them.  Though 
he  was  the  meekest  man  in  the  world,  it  seems  he 
could  be  angry;  and  when  he  thought  God  was  dis¬ 
obeyed  and  dishonoured,  and  the  priesthood  endan¬ 
gered,  he  would  be  angry.  Yet  observe  how  very 
mildly  he  deals  with  Aaron  and  his  sons,  consider¬ 
ing  their  present  affliction.  He  only  tells  them. 
They  should  indeed  have  eaten  it  in  the  holy  place, 
but  is  willing  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  for 
themselves,  being  loath  to  speak  to  the  grief  of  those 
whom  God  had  wounded. 

2.  The  plausible  excuse  which  Aaron  makes  for 
this  mistake.  Moses  charged  the  fault  upon  Elea- 
zar  and  Ithamar,  (v.  16.)  but  it  is  probable  that 
what  they  did  was  by  Aaron’s  direction,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  apologized  for  it.  He  might  have  pleaded 
that  this  was  a  sin-offering  for  the  congregation,  and 
if  it  had  been  a  bullock  it  must  have  been  wholly 
burnt,  (ch.  4.  21.)  and  therefore  why  not  now 
that  it  was  a  goat?  But  it  seems  it  was  otherwise 
ordered  at  this  time,  and  therefore  he  makes  his  af¬ 
fliction  his  excuse,  v.  19.  Observe,  (1.)  How  he 
speaks  of  affliction,  Such  things  have  befallen  me, 
such  sad  things,  which  could  not  but  go  near  his 
heart,  and  make  it  very  heavy.  He  was  a  high 
priest  taken  from  among  men,  and  could  not  put 
off  natural  affection  when  he  put  on  the  holy  gar¬ 
ments.  He  held  his  peace,  (v.  3. )  yet  his  sorrow 
was  stirred,  as  David’s,  Ps.  39.  2.  Note,  There 
may  be  a  deep  sense  of  affliction  even  where  there 
is  a  sincere  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  af¬ 
fliction,  “  Such  things  as  never  befell  me  before, 
and  as  I  little  expected  now.  My  spirits  cannot 
but  sink,  when  1  see  my  family  sinking;  I  must 
neeJs  be  heavy  when  God  is  angry;”  thus  it  is  easy 
to  say  &  great  deal  to  aggravate  an  affliction,  but  it 
is  better  iq  say  little.  (2.)  How  he  makes  that  an 
excuse  for  h\j  varying  from  the  appointment  about 
the  sin-offering.  He  could  not  have  eaten  it  but  in 
his  mourning,  ana  with  a  sorrowful  spirit;  and 
would  that  have  been  accepted?  He  does  not  plead 
that  his  heart  was  so  full  of  grief  that  he  had  no 
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stomach  to  it,  but  that  he  feared  it  would  not  be  ac 
cepted.  Note,  [1.]  Acceptance  with  God  is  the 
great  thing  we  should  desire  and  aim  at  in  all  our 
religious  services,  particularly  In  the  Lord’s  supper, 
which  is  our  eating  of  the  sin-offering.  [2.]  The 
sorrow  of  the  world  is  a  very  great  hinderance  to 
our  acceptable  performance  of  holy  duties;  as  it  i: 
discomposing  to  ourselves,  takes  oft’  our  chario. 
wheels,  and  makes  us  drive  heavily,  (lSam.  1.  7, 
8. )  and  as  it  is  displeasing  to  God,  whose  will  it  is 
that  we  should  serve  him  cheerfully,  Deut.  12.  7. 
Mourners’  bread  was  polluted,  Hos.  9,  4.  See  Mai. 
2.  14, 

3.  Moses  acquiesces  in  the  excuse,  (v.  20.)  He 
was  content.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  justified  what 
they  had  done,  God  had  provided  that  what  could 
not  be  eaten  might  be  burnt.  Our  unfitness  for  du¬ 
ty,  when  it  is  natural  and  not  sinful,  will  have  great 
allowances  made  for  it;  and  God  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice.  At  least  he  thought  it  did  very 
much  extenuate  the  fault;  the  spirit  indeed  was  will¬ 
ing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  God  by  Moses  show¬ 
ed  that  he  considered  his  frame.  It  appeared 
that  Aaron  sincerely  aimed  at  God’s  acceptance  ; 
and  those  that  do  so  with  an  upright  heart,  shall 
find  he  is  not  extreme  to  ?nark  what  they  do  amiss 
Nor  must  we  be  severe  in  our  animadversions  upor. 
every  mistake  concerning  ourselves,  lest  we  also  be 
tempted. 

CHAR  XL 

The  ceremonial  law  is  described  by  the  apostle  (Heb.  9.  9 
10.)  to  consist,  not  only  in  gijls  and  sacrifices,  which 
hitherto  have  been  treated  of  in  this  book,  but  in  meats, 
and  drinks,  and  divers  washings  from  ceremonial  un¬ 
cleanness  :  the  laws  concerning  which  begin  with  this 
chapter,  which  puts  a  difference  between  some  sorts  of 
flesh-meat  and  others,  allowing  some  to  be  eaten  as 
clean,  and  forbidding  others  as  unclean.  There  is  one 
kind  of flesh  of  men.  Nature  startles  at  the  thought  of 
eating  that,  and  none  do  it  but  such  as  are  arrived  at  the 
highest  degree  of  barbarity,  and  are  become  but  one  re¬ 
move  from  brutes  ;  therefore  there  needed  no  law  against 
that.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  flesh  of  beasts,  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  law  directs  here,  (v.  1.  .8  )  another 
offishes,  (v.  9. .  12.)  another  of  birds,  (v.  13. .19.)  and  an¬ 
other  of  creeping  things,  which  are  distinguished  into  two 
sorts,  flying  creeping  things,  (v.  20. .  28. )  and  creeping 
things  upon  the  earth,  v.  29. .  43.  And  the  law  concludes 
with  the  general  rule  of  holiness,  and  reasons  for  it,  v. 
44 . .47. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
.  and  to  Aaron,  saying  unto  them, 

2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat 
among  all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the  earth. 

3.  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  clo¬ 
ven-footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the 
beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.  4.  Nevertheless, 
these  shall  ye  not  eat,  of  them  that  chew 
the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof:  as 
the  camel,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but 
divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  unto 
you.  5.  And  the  coney,  because  he  chew¬ 
eth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is 
unclean  unto  you.  6.  And  the  hare,  be¬ 
cause  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not 
the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  unto  you.  7.  And 
the  swine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  and  be 
cloven-footed ;  yet  he  cheweth  not  the  cud  ; 
he  is  unclean  to  you.  8.  Of  their  flesh 
shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their  carcase  shall  ye 

j  not  touch :  they  are  unclean  to  you. 
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Now  that  Aaron  was  consecrated  a  high  priest 
over  the  house  of  God,  God  spake  to  him  with  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  appoints  them  both  as  joint-commissioners 
to  deliver  his  will  to  the  people;  He  spake  both  to 
Moses  and  to  Aaron  about  this  matter;  for  it  was 
particularly  required  ot  the  priests,  that  they  should 
put  a  difference  between  clean  and  unclean,  and 
teach  the  people  to  do  so.  After  the  flood,  God  en¬ 
tered  into  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  sons,  he  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  eat  flesh,  (Gen.  9.  3.)  whereas  before 
they  were  confined  to  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
But  the  liberty  allowed  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  is  here 
limited  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  They  might  eat  flesh, 
but  not  all  kinds  of  flesh;  some  they  must  look  upon 
as  unclean  and  forbidden  to  them,  others  as  clean 
and  allowed  them.  The  law  in  this  matter  is  both 
very  particular  and  very  strict.  But  what  reason 
can  be  given  for  this  law?  Why  may  not  God’s 
people  have  as  free  a  use  of  all  the  creatures  as 
other  people? 

1.  It  is  reason  enough,  that  God  would  have  it  so: 
his  will,  as  it  is  law  sufficient,  so  it  is  reason  suffi¬ 
cient;  for  his  will  is  wisdom.  He  saw  good  thus  to 
try  and  exercise  the  obedience  of  his  people,  not 
only  in  the  solemnities  of  his  altar,  but  in  matters 
of  daily  occurrence  at  their  own  table,  that  there 
they  might  remember  they  were  under  authority. 
Thus  God  had  tried  the  obedience  of  man  in  inno- 
cency,  by  forbidding  him  to  eat  of  one  particular 
tree. 

2.  Most  of  the  meats  forbidden  as  unclean  are 
such  as  were  really  unwholesome,  and  not  fit  to  be 
eaten;  and  those  of  them  that  we  think  wholesome 
enough,  and  use  accordingly,  as  the  cony,  the  hare, 
and  the  swine,  perhaps  in  those  countries,  and  to 
their  bodies,  might  be  hurtful.  And  then  God  in 
this  law  did  by  them  but  as  a  wise  and  loving  father 
does  by  his  children,  whom  he  restrains  from  eating 

hat  which  he  knows  will  make  them.  sick.  Note, 
the  Lord  is  for  the  body,  and  it  is  not  only  folly,  but 
sin  against  God,  to  prejudice  our  health  for  the 
pleasing  of  our  appetite. 

3.  God  would  thus  teach  his  people  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  from  other  people,  not  only  in 
their  religious  worship,  but  in  the  common  actions 
of  life.  Thus  he  would  show  them  that  they  must 
not  be  numbered  among  the  nations.  It  should 
seem  there  had  been,  before  this,  some  difference 
between  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations  in  their 
food,  kept  up  by  tradition,  for  the  Egyptians  and 
they  would  not  eat  together,  Gen.  43.  42.  And  even 
before  the  flood  there  was  a  distinction  of  beasts  in¬ 
to  clean  and  not  clean,  (Gen.  7.  2. )  which  distinc¬ 
tion  was  quite  lost,  with  many  other  instances  of  re¬ 
ligion,  among  the  Gentiles.  But  by  this  law  it  was 
reduced  to  a  certainty,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  up 
among  the  Jews;  that  thus,  by  having  a  diet  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves,  they  might  be  kept  from  famil¬ 
iar  conversation  with  their  idolatrous  neighbours, 
and  might  typify  God’s  spiritual  Israel,  who,  not  in 
these  little  things,  but  in  the  temper  of  their  spirits, 
and  the  course  of  their  lives,  should  be  governed  by 
a  sober  singularity,  and  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  The  learned  observe  further.  That  most  of 
the  creatures  which  by  this  law  were  to  be  abomi¬ 
nated  as  unclean,  were  such  as  were  had  in  high 
veneration  among  the  heathen,  not  so  much  for 
food,  as  for  divination  and  sacrifice  to  their  gods; 
and  therefore  those  are  here  mentioned  as  unclean, 
and  an  abomination,  which  yet  they  would  not  be 
in  any  temptation  to  eat,  that  they  might  keep  ;p  a 
religious  loathing  of  that  which  the  Gentiles  had  a 
superstitious  value  for.  The  swine,  with  the  later 
Gentiles,  was  sacred  to  Venus,  the  owl  to  Minerva, 
the  eagle  to  Jupiter,  the  dog  to  Hecate,  &c.  and  all 
these  are  here  made  unclean. 

As  to  the  beasts,  there  is  a  general  rule  laid  down, 


that  those  beasts  which  both  part  the  hoof  and  cheu 
the  cud  were  clean,  and  those  only:  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  in  the  repetition  of  this  law, 
(Deut.  14.  4,  5. )  where  it  appears  that  they  had 
variety  enough  allowed  them,  and  needed  not  to 
complain  of  the  confinement  they  were  under. 
Those  beasts  that  did  not  both  chew  the  cud  and  di¬ 
vide  the  hoof  were  unclean;  by  which  rule  the  flesh 
of  swine,  and  of  hares,  and  of  rabbits,  was  prohibit¬ 
ed  to  them,  though  commonly  used  among  us. 
Therefore,  particularly  at  the  eating  of  any  of 
these,  we  should  give  thanks  for  the  liberty  granted 
us  in  this  matter  by  the  gospel,  which  te'aches  us 
that  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  we  are  to 
call  nothing  common  or  unclean.  Some  observe  a 
significancy  in  the  rule  laid  down  here  for  them  to 
distinguish  by,  or,  at  least,  think  it  may  be  alluded 
to.  Meditation,  and  other  acts  of  devotion  done  by 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  maybe  signified  by 
the  chewing  of  the  cud,  digesting  our  spiritual  food; 
justice  and  charity  toward  men,  and  the  acts  of  a 
good  conversation,  may  be  signified  by  the  dividing 
of  the  hoof.  Now  either  of  these,  without  the  oth¬ 
er,  will  not  serve  to  recommend  us  to  God,  but 
both  must  go  together;  good  affections  in  the  heart, 
and  good  works  in  the  life:  if  either  be  wanting, 
we  are  not  clean,  surely  we  are  not  clean.  Of  all 
the  creatures  here  forbidden  as  unclean,  none  has 
been  more  dreaded  and  detested  by  the  pious  Jews 
than  swine’s  flesh.  Many  were  put  to  death  by 
Antiochus,  because  they  would  not  eat  it.  This, 
probably,  they  were  most  in  danger  of  being  tempt¬ 
ed  to,  and  therefore  possessed  themselves  and  their 
children  with  a  particular  antipathy  to  it,  calling  it 
not  by  its  proper  name,  but  a  strange  thing.  It 
should  seem  the  Gentiles  used  it  superstitiously, 
(Isa.  65.  4.)  they  eat  swine’s  flesh-,  and  therefore 
God  forbids  all  use  of  it  to  his  people,  lest  they 
should  learn  of  their  neighbours  to  make  that  ill 
use  of  it.  Some  suggest  that  the  prohibition  of  these 
beasts  as  unclean  was  intended  to  be  a  caution  to 
the  people  against  the  bad  qualities  of  these  crea¬ 
tures.  We  must  not  be  filthy,  nor  wallow  in  the 
mire  as  swine,  nor  be  timorous  and  faint-hearted  as 
hares,  nor  dwell  in  the  earth  as  rabbits;  let  not 
man,  that  is  in  honour,  make  himself  like  these 
beasts  that  perish.  The  law  forbade,  not  only  the 
eating  of  them,  but  the  very  touching  of  them;  for 
those  that  would  be  kept  from  any  sin  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  all  temptations  to  it,  and  every 
thing  that  looks  towards  it,  or  leads  to  it. 

9.  These  shall  ye  eat,  of  all  that  are.  in 
the  waters:  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales 
in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers, 
them  shall  ye  eat.  10,  And  all  that  have 
not  fins  nor  scales  in  the  seas,  and  in  the 
rivers,  of  all  that  move  in  the  waters,  and 
of  any  living  thing  which  is  in  the  waters, 
they  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.  1 1. 
They  shall  be  even  an  abomination  unto 
you;  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  but  ye 
shall  have  their  carcases  in  abomination. 
12.  Whatsoever  hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in 
the  waters,  that  shall  be  an  abomination 
unto  you.  13.  And  these  are  they  which  ye 
shall  have  in  abomination  among  the  fowls; 
they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are  a»  abomi¬ 
nation;  the  eagle,  and  the  ossifrage,  and  the 
ospray,  1 4.  And  the  vulture,  and  the  kite, 
after  his  kind;  15.  Every  raven  after  his 
kind;  16.  And  the  owl,  and  the  night- 
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hawk,  and  the  cackoo,  and  the  hawk  after 
his  kind,  17.  And  the  little  owl,  and  the 
cormorant,  and  the  great  owl,  18.  And 
the  swan,  and  the  pelican,  and  the  gier- 
eagle,  1 9.  And  the  stork,  the  heron  after 
her  kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  general  rule  concerning  fishes,  which  were 
clean,  and  which  not.  All  that  had  fins  and  scales 
they  might  eat,  and  were  forbidden  only  those  odd 
sort  of  water-animals  that  have  not,  v.  9,  10.  The 
ancients  accounted  fish  the  most  delicate  food;  (so 
far  were  they  from  allowing  it  on  fasting-days,  or 
making  it  an  instance  of  mortification  to  eat  fish;) 
therefore  God  did  not  lay  much  restraint  upon  his 
people  in  them ;  for  he  is  a  Master  that  allows  his 
servants  not  only  for  necessity  but  for  delight. 
Concerning  the  prohibited  fish,  it  is  said.  They 
shall  be  an  abomination  to  you,  (y.  10.  .  12.)  that 
is  “Ye  shall  count  them  unclean,  and  not  only  not 
eat  of  them,  but  keep  at  a  distance  from  them.” 
Note,  Whatever  is  unclean  should  be  to  us  an 
abomination;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.  But  ob¬ 
serve,  it  was  to  be  an  abomination  only  to  Jews;  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  under  none  of  these  ob¬ 
ligations,  nor  are  they  to  be  an  abomination  to  us 
Christians.  The  Jews  were  honoured  with  pecu¬ 
liar  privileges,  and  therefore,  lest  they  should  be 
proud  of  those,  Transeunt  cum  onere — They  were 
likewise  laid  under  peculiar  restraints.  Thus  God’s 
spiritual  Israel,  as  they  are  dignified  above  others 
by  the  gospel-covenant  of  adoption  and  friendship, 
so  they  must  be  mortified  more  than  others  by  the 
gospel-commands  of  self-denial  and  bearing  the 
cross. 

2.  Concerning  fowls  here  is  no  general  rule 
given,  but  a  particular  enumeration  of  those  fowls 
that  they  must  abstain  from  as  unclean,  which  im¬ 
plies  an  allowance  of  all  others.  The  critics  here 
have  their  hands  full,  to  find  out  what  is  the  true 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  here  used,  some 
of  which  still  remain  uncertain;  some  sort  of  fowls 
being  particular  to  some  countries.  Were  the  law 
in  force  now,  we  should  be  concerned  to  know  for 
certain  what  are  prohibited  by  it;  and  perhaps  if 
we  did,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  fowls  here  mentioned,  we  should  admire  the 
knowledge  of  Adam  in  giving  them  names  expres¬ 
sive  of  their  natures,  Gen.  2.  20.  But  the  law 
being  repealed,  and  the  learning  in  a  great  measure 
lost,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  that  of  the 
fowls  here  forbidden,  (1.)  Some  are  birds  of  prey, 
as  the  eagle,  vulture,  See.  and  God  would  have  his 
people  to  abhor  every  thing  that  is  barbarous  and 
cruel,  and  not  to  live  by  blood  and  rapine.  Doves, 
that  are  preyed  upon,  were  fit  to  be  food  for  man, 
and  offerings  to  God;  but  kites  and  hawks,  that 
prey  upon  them,  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  God  and  man;  for  the  condition  of  those 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake,  appears 
to  an  eye  of  faith  every  way  better  than  that  of 
their  persecutors.  (2. )  Others  of  them  are  solitary 
birds,  that  abide  in  dark  and  desolate  places,  as  the 
owl  and  the  pelican,  (Ps.  102.  6. )  and  the  cormo¬ 
rant  and  raven;  (Isa.  34.  11.)  for  God’s  Israel 
should  not  be  a  melancholy  people,  nor  affect  sad¬ 
ness  and  constant  solitude.  (3.)  Others  of  them 
feed  upon  that  which  is  impure,  as  the  stork  on 
serpents,  others  of  them  on  worms;  and  we  must 
not  only  abstain  from  all  impurity  ourselves,  but 
from  communion  with  those  that  allow  themselves 
in  it.  (4.)  Others  of  them  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  ether  Gentiles  in  their  divinations. 
Some  birds  were  reckoned  fortunate,  others  omin¬ 
ous;  and  their  soothsayers  had  great  regard  to  the 


flight  of  these  birds,  all  which  therefore  must  be  an 
abomination  to  God’s  people,  who  must  not  learn 
the  way  of  the  heathen. 

20.  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  ah 
four,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.  21. 
Yet  these  may  ye  eat,  of  every  flying 
creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap 
withal  upon  the  earth;  22.  Even  these  of 
them  ye  may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind, 
and  the  bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the 
beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper 
after  his  kind,  23.  But  all  other  flying 
creeping  things,  which  have  four  feet,  shall 
be  an  abomination  unto  you.  24.  And  for 
these  ye  shall  be  unclean:  whosoever  touch¬ 
eth  the  carcase  of  them  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  25.  And  whosoever  bear- 
eth  aught  of  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even.  26.  The  carcases  of  every  beast 
which  divideth  the  hoof,  andis  not  cloven¬ 
footed,  nor  cheweth  the  cud,  are  unclean 
unto  you:  every  one  that  toucheth  them 
shall  be  unclean.  27.  And  whatsoever 
goeth  upon  his  paws,  among  all  manner  of 
beasts  that  go  on  all  four,  those  are  unclean 
unto  you:  whoso  toucheth  their  carcase 
shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  28.  And 
he  that  beareth  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even:  they  are  unclean  unto  you.  29. 
These  also  shall  be  unclean  unto  you 
among  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon 
the  earth ;  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse,  and 
the  tortoise  after  his  kind,  30.  And  the 
ferret,  and  the  chameleon,  and  the  lizard, 
and  the  snail,  and  the  mole.  31.  These  are 
unclean  to  you  among  all  that  creep  :  who¬ 
soever  doth  touch  them,  when  they  be  d<??id, 
shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  32.  And 
upon  whatsoever  any  of  them,  when  they 
are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  shall  be  unclean ; 
whether  it  be  any  vessel  of  wood,  or  rai¬ 
ment,  or  skin,  or  sack,  whatsoever  vessel  it 
be ,  wherein  any  work  is  done,  it  must  be 
put  into  water,  and  it  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even  ;  so  it  shall  be  cleansed.  33.  And 
every  earthen  vessel,  whereinto  any  of  them 
falleth,  whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be  unclean  ; 
and  ye  shall  break  it.  34.  Of  all  meat 
which  may  be  eaten,  that  on  which  such 
water  cometh  shall  be  unclean :  and  all 
drink  that  may  be  drunk  in  eveiy  such  ves¬ 
sel  shall  be  unclean.  35.  And  eveiy  thing 
whereupon  any  part  of  their  carcase  falleth 
shall  be  unclean ;  whether  it  be  oven,  or 
ranees  for  pots,  they  shall  be  broken  down : 
for  they  are  unclean,  and  shall  be  unclean 
unto  you.  36.  Nevertheless,  a  fountain  or 
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pit,  wherein  there  is  plenty  of  water,  shall 
be  clean:  but  that  which  toucheth  their 
carcase  shall  be  unclean.  37.  And  if  any 
part  of  their  carcase  fall  upon  any  sowing 
seed  which  is  to  be  sown,  it  shall  be  clean. 
38.  But  if  any  water  be  put  upon  the  seed, 
and  any  part  of  their  carcase  fall  thereon, 
it  shall  be  unclean  unto  you.  39.  And  if 
any  beast,  of  which  ye  may  eat,  die ;  he 
that  toucheth  the  carcase  thereof  shall  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  40.  And  he  that 
eateth  of  the  carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even :  he 
also  that  beareth  the  carcase  of  it  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even.  41.  And  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  shall  be  an  abomi¬ 
nation  ;  it  shall  not  be  eaten.  42.  What¬ 
soever  goeth  upon  the  belly,  and  whatsoever 
goeth  upon  all  four,  or  whatsoever  hath 
more  feet  among  all  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  _the  earth,  them  ye  shall  not 
eat ;  for  they  are  an  abomination. 

Here  is  the  law,  1.  Concerning  flying  insects,  as 
flies,  wasps,  bees,  &c.  these  they  might  not  eat, 
(y.  20. )  nor  indeed  are  they  fit  to  be  eaten;  but 
there  were  several  sorts  of  locusts,  which  in  those 
countries  were  very  good  meat,  and  much  used; 
John  Baptist  lived  upon  them  in  the  desert,  and 
they  are  here  allowed  them,  v.  21,  22.  2.  Con¬ 

cerning  the  creeping  things  on  the  earth,  these 
were  all  forbidden,  (x\  29,  30,  and  again,  v.  41. 
42.)  for  it  was  the  curse  of  the  serpent,  that  upon 
his  belly  he  should  go;  and  therefore  between  him 
and  man  there  was  an  enmity  put,  (Gen.  3.  15.) 
which  was  preserved  by  this  law.  Dust  is  the 
meat  of  the  creeping  things,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  man’s  meat.  3.  Concerning  the 
dead  carcasses  of  all  these  unclean  animals:  (1.) 
Every  one  that  touched  them  was  to  be  unclean 
until  "the  even,  v.  24 . .  28.  This  law  is  often  re¬ 
peated,  to  possess  them  with  a  dread  of  every  thing 
that  was  prohibited,  though  no  particular  reason 
forrfhe  prohibition  did  appear,  but  only  the  will  of 
the  Law-Maker.  Not  that  they  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  defiling  to  the  conscience,  or  that  it  was  a 
sin  against  God  to  touch  them,  unless  done  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  law:  in  many  cases,  somebody  must, 
of  necessity,  touch  them,  to  remove  them;  but  it 
was  a  ceremonial  uncleanness  they  contacted, 
which  for  the  time  forbade  them  to  come  into  the 
tabernacle,  or  to  eat  of  any  of  the  holy  things,  or  so 
much  as  to  converse  familiarly  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  the  uncleanness  continued  only  till  the 
even,  to  signify  that  all  ceremonial  pollutions  were 
to  come  to  an  end,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the 
evening  of  the  world.  And  we  must  learn,  by 
daily  renewing  our  repentance  every  night  for  the 
sins  of  the  day,  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  the  pollu¬ 
tion  we  contracted  by  them,  that  we  may  not  lie 
down  in  our  uncleanness.  Even  unclean  animals 
they  might  touch  while  they  were  alive,  without 
contracting  any  ceremonial  uncleanness  by  it,  as 
horses  and  dogs,  because  they  were  allowed  to  use 
them  for  service;  but  they  might  not  touch  them 
when  they  were  dead,  because  they  might  not  eat 
their  flesh:  and  what  must  not  be  eaten  must  not 
be  touched,  Gen.  3.  3.  (2. )  Even  the  vessels,  or 

other  things,  they  fell  upon,  were  thereby  made 
unclean  until  the  even,  ( v .  32.)  and,  if  it  was  an 


earthen  vessel,  it  must  be  broken,  v.  33.  This 
taught  them  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  that  was 
polluting,  even  in  their  common  actions.  Not  only 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  but  every  pot  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Judah,  must  be  Holiness  to  the  Lord, 
Zech.  14.  30,  21.  The  laws  in  these  cases  arc 
very  critical,  and  the  observance  of  them  would  be 
difficult,  we  should  think,  if  every  thing  that  a 
dead  mouse  or  rat,  for  instance,  falls  upon,  must  be 
unclean;  if  it  were  an  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,  they 
must  all  be  broken  down,  v.  35.  The  exceptions 
also  are  very  nice,  v,  36,  & c.  All  which  w  as  de¬ 
signed  to  exercise  them  to  a  constant  care  and  ex¬ 
actness  in  their  obedience;  and  to  teach  us,  who,  by 
Christ,  are  delivered  from  these  burthensome  ob¬ 
servances,  not  to  be  less  circumspect  in  the  more 
weighty  matters  of  the  law.  We  ought  as  indus¬ 
triously  to  preserve  our  precious  souls  from  the 
pollutions  of  sin,  and  as  speedily  to  cleanse  them 
when  they  are  polluted,  as  they  were  to  preserve 
and  cleanse  their  bodies  and  household  goods  from 
those  ceremonial  pollutions. 

43.  Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abomi¬ 
nable  with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth, 
neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  unclean 
with  them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled  there¬ 
by.  44.  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God :  ye 
shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and  ye 
shall  be  holy ;  for  I  am  holy  ;  neither  shall 
ye  defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
45.  For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your 
God :  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  1  am 
holy.  46.  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts, 
and  of  the  fowl,  and  of  every  living  creature 
that  moveth  in  the  waters,  and  of  every 
creature  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth;  47. 
To  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean,  and  between  the  beast  that 
may  be  eaten  and  the  beast  that  may  not 
be  eaten. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  exposition  of  this  law,  or  a  key  to  let  us 
into  the  meaning  of  it.  It  was  not  intended  merely 
for  a  bill  of  fare,  or  as  the  directions  of  a  physician 
about  their  diet,  but  God  would  hereby  teach  them 
to  sanctify  themselves,  and  to  be  holy,  v.  44.  That 
is,  (1.)  They  must  hereby  learn  to  put  a  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  and  to  reckon  it  could  not 
be  all  alike  what  they  did,  when  it  was  not  all  alike 
what  they  ate.  (2.)  To  maintain  a  constant  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  by  that  in  all  their  actions,  even  those  that 
are  common,  which  ought  to  be  performed  after  a 
godly  sort,  3  John  6.  Even  eating  and  drinking 
must  be  by  rule,  and  to  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor. 
10.  31.  (3.)  To  distinguish  themselves  from  all 

their  neighbours,  as  a  people  set  apart  for  God,  and 
obliged  not  to  walk  as  other  Geutiles:  and  all  this  is 
holiness.  Thus  these  rudiments  of  the  world  were 
their  tutors  and  governors,  (Gal.  4.  2,  3. )  to  bring 
them  to  that  which  is  the  revival  of  our  first  state 
in  Adam,  and  the  earnest  of  our  best  state  with 
Christ,  that  is  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  This  is  indeed  the  great  design  of 
all  the  ordinances,  that  by  them  we^  may  sanctify 
ourselves,  and  learn  to  be  holy.  Even  this  law 
concerning  their  food,  which  seemed  to  stoop  so 
very  low,  aimed  thus  high,  for  it  was  the  statute- 
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law  of  heaven  under  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
the  New,  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.  The  caution  therefore,  (v.  43.)  is,  Ye  shall 
not  make  yourselves  abominable.  Note,  By  having 
fellowship'  with  sin,  which  is  abominable,  we  make 
ourselves  abominable.  That  man  is  truly  misera¬ 
ble  who  is  in  the  sight  of  God  abominable;  and  none 
are  so  but  those  that  make  themselves  so.  The 
Jewish  writers  themselves  suggest,  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  law  was  to  forbid  them  all  communion 
by  marriage,  or  otherwise,  with  the  heathen,  Deut. 
7.  2,  3.  And  thus  the  moral  of  it  is  obligatory  on 
us,  forbidding  us  to  have  fellowship,  with  the  un¬ 
fruitful  works  of  darkness;  and,  without  this  real 
holiness  of  the  heart  and  life,  he  that  offereth  an 
oblation  is  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood;  (Isa.  66. 
3.)  and,  if  it  were  such  a  provocation  for  a  man  to 
eat  swine’s  flesh  himself,  much  more  it  must  be  so 
to  offer  swine’s  blood  at  God’s  altar:  see  Pi-ov.  15.  8. 

2.  The  reasons  of  this  law;  and  they  are  all  taken 
from  the  Law-Maker  himself,  to  whom  we  must 
have  respect  in  all  acts  of  obedience.  (1.)  1  am  the 
Lord  your  God,  (v.  44.)  “Therefore  you  are 
bound  to  do  thus,  in  pure  obedience.  ”  God’s  sove¬ 
reignty  over  us,  and  propriety  in  us,  oblige  us  to  do 
whatever  he  commands  us,  how  much  soever  it 
crosses  our  inclinations.  (2.)  I  am  holy,  (y.  44.) 
and  again,  v.  45.  If  God  be  holy,  we  must  be  so, 
else  we  cannot  expect  to  be  accepted  of  him.  His 
holiness  is  his  glory,  (Exod.  15.  11.)  and  therefore 
it  becomes  his  house  forever,  Ps.  93.  5.  This  great 
precept,  thus  enforced,  though  it  comes  in  here  in 
the  midst  of  abrogated  laws,  is  quoted  and  stamped 
for  a  gospel-precept,  (1  Pet.  1.  16.)  where  it  is  in¬ 
timated  that  all  these  ceremonial  restraints  were 
designed  to  teach  us  that  we  must  not  fashion  our¬ 
selves  according  to  our  former  lusts  in  our  igno¬ 
rance,  v.  14.  (3.)  Iam  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  v.  45.  This  was  a  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  cheerfully  submit  distin¬ 
guishing  laws,  who  had  of  late  been  so  wonderfully 
dignified  with  distinguishing  favours.  He  that  had 
done  more  for  them  than  for  any  other  people,  might 
justly  expect  more  from  them. 

3.  The  conclusion  of  this  statute,  (v.  46,  47.) 
This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fowl,  &c. 
This  law  was  to  them  a  statute  for  ever,  that  is,  as 
long  as  that  economy  lasted ;  but  under  the  gospel 
we  find  it  expressly  repealed  by  a  voice  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  Peter,  (Acts  10.  15.)  as  it  had  before  been 
virtually  set  aside  by  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the 
other  ordinances  that  perished  in  the  using;  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  Col.  2.  21,  22.  And  now 
we  are  sure  that  meat  commends  us  not  to  God, 
(1  Cor.  8.  8.)  and  that  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself, 
(Rom.  14.  14.)  nor  does  that  defile  a  man  which 
goes  into  his  mouth,  but  that  which  comes  out  from 
the  heart,  Matth.  15.  11. 

Let  us  therefore,  (1.)  Give  thanks  to  God  that 
we  are  not  under  this  yoke,  but  that  to  us  every 
creature  of  God  is  allowed  as  good,  and  nothing  to 
De  refused.  (2.)  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  take  heed  of  those 
doctrines  which  command  to  abstain  from  meats, 
and  so  would  revive  Moses  again,  1  Tim.  4.  3,  4. 
(3. )  Be  strictly  and  conscientiously  temperate  in  the 
use  of  the  good  creatures  God  has  allowed  us.  If 
God’s  law  has  given  us  liberty,  let  us  lay  restraints 
upon  ourselves,  and  never  feed  ourselves  without 
fear,  lest  our  table  be  a  snare.  Set  a  knife  to  thy 
throat,  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appetite-,  and  be 
not  desirous  of  dainties  or  varieties,  Frov.  23.  2,  3. 
Nature  is  content  with  a  little,  grace  with  less,  but 
lust  with  nothing. 

CHAP.  XII. 

After  the  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  food,  come 

♦he  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  persons;  and  the 


first  is  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  ceremonial  unclean¬ 
ness  of  women  in  child-birth,  v.  1..5.  And  concerning 
their  purification  from  that  uncleanness,  v.  6.  -8. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mose3, 
JL  jL  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  If  a  woman  have  con¬ 
ceived  seed,  and  borne  a  man-child,  then 
she  shall  be  unclean  seven  days ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  days  of  the  separation  for  her 
infirmity  shall  she  be  unglean.  3.  And  in 
the  eighth  day- the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  shall 
be  circumcised.  4.  And  she  shall  then  con> 
tinue  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying  three  and 
thirty  days :  she  shall  touch  no  hallowed 
thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary,  until  the 
days  of  her  purifying  be  fulfilled.  5.  But  if 
she  bear  a  maid-child,  then  she  shall  be  un¬ 
clean  two  weeks,  as  in  her  separation  :  and 
she  shall  continue  in  the  blood  of  her  puri¬ 
fying  threescore  and  six  days. 

The  law  here  pronounces  women  lying-in  cere¬ 
monially  unclean.  The  Jews  say,  “  The  law  ex 
tended  even  to  an  abortion,  if  the  child  was  so  form 
ed  as  that  the  sex  was  distinguishable.”  1.  Theiv 
was  some  time  of  strict  separation  immediately  after 
the  birth,  which  continued  seven  days  for  a  son, 
and  fourteen  days  for  a  daughter,  v.  2,  5.  During 
these  days  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  and 
friends,  and  those  that  necessarily  attended  her 
were  ceremonially  unclean;  which  was  one  reason 
why  the  males  were  not  circumcised  till  the  eighth 
day,  because  they  participated  of  the  mother’s  pol¬ 
lution,  during  the  days  of  her  separation.  2.  There 
was  also  a  longer  time  appointed  for  their  purifying; 
thirty-three  days  more,  (forty  in  all,)  if  the  birth 
were  a  male,  and  double  that  time  it  a  female,  v. 
4,  5.  During  this  time,  they  were  only  separated 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
passover,  or  peace-offerings,  or,  if  a  priest’s  wife, 
to  eat  of  any  thing  that  was  holy  to  the  Lord.  W  hy 
the  time  of  both  those  was  double  for  a  female  to 
what  it  was  for  a  male,  I  can  assign  no  reason  but 
the  will  of  the  Law-Maker;  in  Christ  Jesus  no  dif¬ 
ference  is  made  of  male  and  female,  Gal.  3.  28. 
Col.  3.  11.  But  this  ceremonial  uncleanness,  which 
the  law  laid  women  in  childbed  under,  was  to  signi¬ 
fy  the  pollution  of  sin,  which  we  are  all  conceived 
and  born  in,  Ps.  51.  5.  For  if  the  root  be  impure, 
so  is  the  branch,  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
of  an  unclean  ?  If  sin  had  not  entered,  nothing  but 
purity  and  honour  had  attended  all  the  productions 
of  that  great  blessing,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply;  but 
now  that  the  nature  of  man  is  degenerated,  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  that  nature  is  laid  under  these  marks 
of  disgrace,  because  of  the  sin  and  corruption  that 
are  propagated  with  it,  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
curse  upon  the  woman  that  was  first  in  the  trans¬ 
gression,  That  in  sorrow  (to  which  it  is  here  fur¬ 
ther  added,  in  shame)  she  should  bring  forth  chil¬ 
dren.  And  the  exclusion  of  the  woman  for  so  many 
days  from  the  sanctuary,  and  all  participation  of  the 
holy  things,  signified  that  our  original  corruption 
(that  sinning  sin  which  we  brought  into  the  world 
with  us)  would  have  excluded  us  tor  ever  from  the 
enjoyment  ot  God  and  his  favours,  if  he  had  not  gr<*- 
ciously  provided  for  our  purifying. 

6.  And  when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are 
fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter,  she  shall 
j  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  yeai  (oi  a  bumt-of- 
1  fering,  and  a  young  pigeon,  or  a  turtle-dove 
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for  a  sin-offering,  unto  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the  priest ; 
7.  Who  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall 
be  cleansed  from  the  issue  of  her  blood. 
This  is  the  law  of  her  that  hath  borne  a 
male  or  a  female.  8.  And  if  she  be  not 
able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  bring 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons  ;  the  one 
for  the  burnt-offering,  and  the  other  for  a 
sin-offering :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be  clean. 

A  woman  that  had  lain-in,  when  the  time  set  for 
her  return  to  the  sanctuary  was  come,  was  not  to 
attend  there  empty,  but  must  bring  her  offerings, 
v.  6.  1.  A  burnt-offering;  a  lamb,  if  she  was  able; 

if  poor,  a  pigeon.  This  she  was  to  offer  in  thank¬ 
fulness  to  God  for  .his  mercy  to  her,  in  bringing  her 
safely  through  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  and  all  the 
perils  of  ’  child-bed ;  and  in  desire  and  hopes  of 
God’s  further  favour  both  to  her  and  to  the  child. 
When  a  child  is  born,  there  is  joy  and  there  is  hope, 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  to  bring  this  offering, 
which  was  of  a  general  nature;  for  what  we  rejoice 
in  we  must  give  thanks  for,  and  what  we  are  in 
Hopes  of  we  must  pray  for.  But  beside  this,  2.  She 
must  offer  a  sin-offering,  which  must  be  the  same 
for  poor  and  rich,  a  turtle-dove,  or  a  young  pigeon; 
for  whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  rich 
and  poor  in  the  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment,  that 
of  atonement  is  the  same  for  both.  This  sin-offering 
was  intended,  either,  (1.)  To  complete  her  purifi¬ 
cation  from  that  ceremonial  uncleanness,  which, 
though  it  was  not  in  itself  sinful,  yet  was  typical  of 
moral  pollution:  or,  (2.)  To  make  atonement  for 
that  which  was  really  sin,  either  an  inordinate  desire 
of  the  blessing  of  children,  or  discontent  or  impa¬ 
tience  under  the  pains  of  child-bearing.  It  is  only 
by  Christ,  the  great  Sin-Offering,  that  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  our  nature  is  done  away,  and  to  that  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  that  wc  are  not  for  ever  excluded  by  it  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  from  eating  the  holy  things 
According  to  this  law,  we  find  that  the  mother  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  though  he  was  not  conceived  in 
sin  as  others,  yet  accomplished  the  days  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  and  then  presented  her  son  to  the  Lord,  being 
a  first-born,  and  brought  her  own  offering,  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves,  Luke  2.  22  .  .  24.  So  poor  were 
Christ’s  parents,  th  a  they  were  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt-offering;  and  so  early  was  Christ 
made  under  the  law  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
it.  The  morality  of  this  law  obliges  those  women 
that  have  received  mercy  from  God  in  child-bear¬ 
ing,  with  all  thankfulness  to  own  God’s  goodness  to 
them,  acknowledging  themselves  unworthy  of  it, 
and  (which  is  the  best  purification  of  women  that 
have  been  sav  ed  in  child-bearing,  1  Tim,  2.  15.)  to 
continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  so¬ 
briety;  for  this  shall  please  the  Lord  better  than 
the  turtle-doves,  or  the  young  pigeons. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

lie  next  ceremonial  uncleanncss  is  that  of  the  leprosy; 
concerning  which  the  law  was  very  large  and  particular; 
the  discovery  of  it  in  this  chapter,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  in  the  next.  Scarcely  any  one  thing  in  all  the 
levitical  law  takes  up  so  much  room  as  this:  I.  Rules 
&tn  here  given,  by  which  the  priest  must  judge  whether 
a  man  had  the  leprosy  or  no,  according  as  the  symptom 
was  that  appeared.  1.  If  it  was  a  swelling,  a  scab,  or  a 
bright  spot,  v.  1 .  .17.  2.  If  it  was  a  boil.  v.  18.  .83.  S.  If 
it  was  an  inflammation,  v.  £l , .  29.  4.  If  it  was  in  the 

head  or  beard,  v.  29  .  .  37.  5.  If  it  was  a  bright  spot,  v.  38, 


39.  6.  If  it  was  a  bald  head,  v.  40  .  44.  II.  Direction  is 

given  how  the  leper  must  be  disposed  of,  v.  45,  4C>.  III. 
Concerning  the  leprosy  in  garments,  v.  47  . .  59. 

I.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 

Aaron,  saying,  2.  When  a  man 
shall  have  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  a  rising 
a  scab,  or  bright  spot,  and  it  be  in  the  skin 
of  his  flesh  like  the  plague  of  leprosy ;  then 
he  shall  be  brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest, 
or  unto  one  of  his  sons  the  priests :  3.  And 
the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesh  ;  and  when  the  hair  in  the 
plague  is  turned  white,  and  the  plague  in 
sight  be  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  it 
is  a  plague  of  leprosy :  and  the  priest  shall 
look  on  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean. 
4.  If  the  bright  spot  be  white  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh,  and  in  sight  be  not  deeper  than  the 
|  skin,  and  the  hair  thereof  be '  not  turned 
white ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him 
that  hath  the  plague  seven  days :  5.  And 

the  priest  shall  look  on  him  the  seventh  day : 
and,  behold,  if  the  plague  in  his  sight  be  at 
a  stay,  and  the  plague  spread  not  in  the 
skin,  then  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven 
days  more  :  6.  And  the  priest  shall  look 

on  him  again  the  seventh  day  ;  and,  behold, 
if  the  plague  be  somewhat  dark,  and  the 
plague  spread  not  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  clean  ;  it  is  but  a  scab  :  and 
he  sh^ll  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  clean. 
7.  But  if  the  scab  spread  much  abroad  in 
the  skin,  after  that  he  hath  been  seen  of  the 
priest  for  his  cleansing,  he  shall  he  seen  of 
the  priest  again  :  8.  And  //  the  priest  see 

that,  behold,  the  scab  spreadeth  in  the  skin, 
then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean: 
it  is  a  leprosy.  9.  When  the  plague  of  lep¬ 
rosy  is  in  a  man,  then  he  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  priest;  10.  And  the  priest  shall 
see  him:  and,  behold,  if  the  rising  be  white, 
in  the  skin,  and  it  have  turned  the  hair  white, 
and  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising ; 

II.  It  zs  an  old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his 

flesh ;  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean,  and  shall  not  shut  him  up :  for  he 
is  unclean.  12.  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out 
abroad  in  the  skin,  and  the  leprosy  cover  all 
the  skin  of  him  that  hath  the  plague  from 
his  head  even  to  his  foot,  wheresoever  the 
priest  looketh  ;  13.  Then  the  priest  shall 

consider :  and,  behold,  if  the  leprosy  have 
covered  all  his  flesh,  he  shall  pronounce  him 
clean  that  hath  the  plague:  it  is  all  turned 
white  :  he  is  clean.  1 4.  But  when  raw  flesh 
appeareth  in  him,  he  shall  be  unclean.  15. 
And  the  priest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh,  and 
pronounce  him  to  he  unclean  ;  for  the  raw 
flesh  is  unclean :  it  is  a  leprosy.  16.  Or  if 

I  the  raw  flesh  turn  again,  and  he  changed 
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unto  white,  he  shall  come  unto  the  priest ; 
17.  And  the  priest  shall  see  him  :  and,  be¬ 
hold,  if  the  plague  be  turned  into  white,  then 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean  that 
hath  the  plague  :  he  is  clean. 

Concerning  the  plague  of  leprosy  we  may  observe 
in  general, 

1.  That  it  was  rather  an  uncleanness  than  a  dis¬ 
ease;  or,  at  least,  so  the  law  considered  it;  and 
therefore  employed  not  the  physicians  but  the 
priests  about  it.  Christ  is  said  to  cleanse  lepers,  not 
to  cure  them.  We  do  not  read  of  any  that  died  of 
the  leprosy,  but  it  rather  buried  them  alive,  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  unfit  for  conversation  with  any  but 
such  as  were  infected  like  themselves.  Yet  there 
is  a  tradition,  that  Pharaoh,  who  sought  to  kill  Mo¬ 
ses,  was  the  first  that  ever  was  struck  with  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  he  died  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have  be¬ 
gun  first  in  Egypt,  from  whence  it  spread  into  Syria. 
It  was  very  well  known  to  Moses,  when  he  put  his 
own  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  took  it  out  leprous. 

2.  That  it  was  a  plague  inflicted  immediately  by 
the  hand  of  God,  and  came  not  from  natural  causes, 
as  other  diseases;  and  therefore  must  be  managed 
according  to  a  divine  law.  Miriam’s  leprosy,  and 
Gehazi’s,  and  king  Uzziah’s,  were  all  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  particular  sins:  and  if  generally  it  was  so, 
no  marvel  there  was  so  much  care  taken  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  a  common  distemper,  that  none  might 
be  looked  upon  as  lying  under  this  extraordinary 
token  of  divine  displeasure,  but  those  that  really 
were  so. 

3.  That  it  is  a  plague;  now  not  known  in  the  world; 
what  is  commonly  called  the  leprosy  is  of  quite  a 
different  nature;  this  seems  reserved  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  scourge  for  the  sinners  of  those  times  and  places; 
the  Jews  retained  the  idolatrous  customs  they  had 
learnt  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  God  justly  caused 
this  with  some  other  of  the  diseases  of  Egypt  to  follow 
them.  Yet  we  read  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who 
was  a  leper,  2  Kings  5.  1. 

4.  That  there  were  other  breakings-out  in  the 
body,  which  did  very  much  resemble  the  leprosy, 
but  were  not  it;  which  might  make  a  man  sore 
and  loathsome,  and  yet  not  ceremonially  unclean. 
Justly  are  our  bodies  called  vile  bodies,  which  have 
in  them  the  seeds  of  so  many  diseases,  by  which  the 
lives  of  so  many  are  made  bitter  to  them. 

5.  That  the  judgment  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
priests.  Lepers  were  looked  upon  as  stigmatized 
by  the  justice  of  God,  and  therefore  it  was  left  to 
his  servants  the  priests,  who  might  lie  presumed  to 
know  his  mark  best,  to  pronounce  who  were  lepers 
and  who  were  not.  And  the  Jews  say,  “Any 
priest,  though  disabled  by  a  blemish  to  attend  the 
sanctuary,  might  be  judge  of  the  leprosy,  provided 
the  blemish  were  not  in  his  eye.  And  he  might” 
(they  say)  “take  a  common  person  to  assist  him  in 
the  search,  but  the  priest  only  must  pronounce  the 
judgment.” 

6.  That  it  was  a  figure  of  the  moral  pollutions  of 
men’s  minds  by  sin,  which  is  the  leprosy  of  the  soul, 
defiling  to  the  conscience,  and  from  which  Christ 
alone  can  cleanse  us;  for  herein  the  power  of  his 
grace  infinitely  transcends  that  of  the  legal  priest¬ 
hood,  that  the  priest  could  only  convict  the  leper, 
(for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,)  but  Christ 
can  cure  the  leper,  he  can  take  away  sin;  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean ;  which  was 
more  than  the  priests  could  do,  Matth.  8,  2.  Some 
think  that  the  leprosy  signified,  not  so  much  sin  in 
general,  as  a  state  of  sin,  by  which  men  are  separa¬ 
ted  from  God,  their  spot  not  being  the  spot  of  God’s 
children;  and  scandalous  sin,  for  which  men  are  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  It 


is  a  work  of  great  importance,  but  of  great,  difficulty, 
to  judge  of  our  spiritual  state:  we  have  all  cause  to 
suspect  ourselves,  being  conscious  to  ourselves  of 
sores  and  spots,  but  whether  clean  or  unclean,  is 
the  question.  A  man  might  have  a  scab,  ( v .  6.) 
and  yet  be  clean;  the  best  have  their  infirmities; 
but  as  there  were  certain  marks  by  which  to  know 
that  it  was  a  leprosy,  so  there  are  characters  of  such 
as  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness;  and  the  work  of 
ministers  js  to  declare  the  judgment  of  leprosy,  and 
to  assist  those  that  suspect  themselves,  in  the  trial  of 
their  spiritual  state,  remitting  or  retaining  sin.  And 
hence  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  said  to 
be  given  them,  because  they  are  to  separate  be¬ 
tween  the  precious  and  the  vile,  and  to  judge  who 
are  fit,  as  clean,  to  partake  of  the  holy  things,  and 
who,  as  unclean,  tone  debarred  them. 

Now,  (1.)  Several  rules  are  here  laid  down,  by 
which  the  priest  must  go,  in  making  his  judgment. 
[1.]  If  the  sore  were  but  skin-deep,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  it  was  not  the  leprosy,  v.  4.  But  if  it  was 
deeper  than  the  skin,  the  man  must  be  pronounced 
unclean,  v,  3.  The  infirmities  that  consist  with 
grace,  do  not  sink  deep  into  the  soul,  but  the  mind 
still  serves  the  law  of  God,  and  the  inward  man  de¬ 
lights  in  it,  Rom.  7.  22,  25.  But  if  the  matter  be 
really  worse  than  it  shows,  and  the  inwards  be  in¬ 
fected,  the  case  is  dangerous.  [2.]  If  the  sore  be 
at  a  stay,  and  do  not  spread,  it  is  no  leprosy,  v.  5, 
6.  But  if  it  spread  much  abroad,  and  continue  to 
do  so  after  several  inspections,  the  case  is  bad,  v.  7, 
8.  If  men  do  not  grow  worse,  but  a  stop  be  put 
to  the  course  of  their  sins,  and  their  corruptions  be 
checked,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  grow  better; 
but  if  sin  get  ground,  and  they  become  worse  every 
day,  they  are  going  down-hill.  [3.]  If  there  were 
proud  raw  flesh  in  the  rising,  the  priest  needed  not 
to  wait  any  longer,  it  was  certainly  a  leprosy,  v.  10, 
11.  Nor  is  there  any  surer  indication  of  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  a  man’s  spiritual  state,  than  the  heart’s  ri¬ 
sing  in  self-conceit,  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  reproofs  of  the  word,  and  strivings  of 
the  spirit.  [4.  ]  If  the  eruption,  whatever  it  was, 
covered  all  the  skin  from  head  to  foot,  it  was  no  lep¬ 
rosy,  (v.  12,  13.)  for  it  was  an  evidence  that  the 
vitals  were  sound  and  strong,  and  nature  hereby 
helped  itself,  throwing  out  what  was  burthensome 
and  pernicious.  There  is  hope  in  the  small-pox 
when  they  come  out  well;  so  if  men  freely  confess 
their  sins,  and  hide  them  not;  there  is  no  danger 
comparable  to  their’s  that  cover  their  sins.  Rome 
gather  this  from  it,  that  there  is  more  hope  of  the 
profane  than  the  hypocrites.  The  Publicans  and 
Harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  In  one  respect,  the  sudden 
breakings-out  of  passion,  though  bad  enough,  are 
not  so  dangerous  as  malice  concealed.  Others 
gather  this,"  That  if  we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall 
not  be  judged;  if  we  see  and  own  that  there  is 
no  health  in  us,  no  soundness  in  our  flesh,  by  reason 
of  sin,  we  shall  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

(2.)  The  priest  must  take  time  in  making  his 
judgment,  and  not  give  it  rashly.  If  the  matter 
looked  suspicious,  he  must  shut  up  the  patient  seven 
days,  and  then  seven  days  more,  that  his  judgment 
might  be  according  to  truth.  This  teaches  all, 
both  ministers  and  people,  not  to  be  hasty  in  their 
censures,  nor  to  judge  any  thing  before  the  time.  If 
some  men's  sins  go  before  unto  judgment,  the  sins 
of  others  follow  after,  and  so  men’s  good  works; 
therefore  let  nothing  be  done  suddenly,  1  I  im.  5. 
22  24,  25. 

~  (3.)  If  the  person  suspected  were  found  to  be 
clean,  yet  he  must  wash  his  clothes,  (v.  (>. )  because 
he  had  been  under  the  suspicion,  and  there  had 
been  in  him  that  which  gave  ground  for  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  Even  the  prisoner  that  is  acquitted  must  g<i 
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down  on  his  knees.  We  have  need  to  be  washed 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  from  our  spots,  though  they 
be  not  leprosy  spots;  for  who  can  say,  lam  pure 
from  sin;  though  there  are  those  who  through 
grace  are  innocent  from  the  great  transgression, 

1 8.  The  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in  the 
skin  thereof,  was  a  boil,  and  is  healed;  19. 
And  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there  be  a  white 
rising,  or  a  bright  spot,  white,  and  somewhat 
reddish,  and  it  be  showed  to  the  priest ;  20. 

And  if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it,  behold,  it  he 
in  sight  lower  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair 
thereof  be  turned  white ;  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  a  plague  of 
leprosy  broken  out  of  the  boil.  21.  But  if 
the  priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  he  no 
white  hairs  therein,  and  if  it  be  not  lower 
than  the  skin,  but  be  somewhat  dark,  then 
the  priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days  : 
22.  And  if  it  spread  much  abroad  in  the 
skin,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean  :  it  is  a  plague.  23.  But  if  the 
bright  spot  stay  in  his  place,  and  spread  not, 
it  is  a  burning  boil ;  and  the  priest  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  him  clean.  24.  Or  if  there  be  any 
flesh,  in  the  skin  whereof  there  is  a  hot  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  quick  flesh  that  burneth  have 
a  white  bright  spot,  somewhat  reddish  or 
white,  25.  Then  the  priest  shall  look  upon 
it :  and,  behold,  if  the  hair  in  the  bright  spot 
be  turned  white,  and  it  be  in  sight  deep¬ 
er  than  the  skin,  it  is  a  leprosy  broken  out 
of  the  burning:  wherefore  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  unclean  :  it  is  the  plague  of 
leprosy.  26.  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it, 
and,  behold,  there  be  no  white  hair  in  the 
blight  spot,  and  it  be  no  lower  than  the 
other  skin,  but  be  somewhat  dark,  then  the 
priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days  :  27. 

And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him  the  se¬ 
venth  day  ;  and  if  it  be  spread  much  abroad 
in  the  skin,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  unclean :  it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy. 
28.  And  if  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place, 
and  spread  not  in  the  skin,  but  it  be  some¬ 
what  dark,  it  is  a  rising  of  the  burning,  and 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean ;  for  it 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  burning.  29.  If 
a  man  or  woman  hath  a  plague  upon  the 
head  or  the  beard,  30.  Then  the  priest 
shall  see  the  plague :  and,  behold,  if  it  be  in 
sight  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  there  be  in  it 
a  yellow  thin  hair,  then  the  priest  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  him  unclean  ;  it  is  a  dry  scall,  even 
a  leprosy  upon  the  head  or  beard.  31 .  And 
if  the  priest  look  on  the  plague  of  the  scall, 
and,  behold,  it  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin,  and  that  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it, 
then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath 
the  plague  of  the  scall  seven  days :  32.  And 
in  the  seventh  day  life  priest  shall  look  on 


the  plague  :  and,  behold,  if  the  scall  spread 
not,  and  there  be  in  it  no  yellow  hair,  and 
the  scall  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin,  33.  He  shall  be  shaven,  but  the  scall 
shall  he  not  shave ;  and  the  priest  shall  shut 
up  him  that  hath  the  scall  seven  days  more : 
34.  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall 
look  on  the  scall ;  and,  behold,  if  the  scall 
be  not  spread  in  the  skin,  nor  be  in  sight 
deeper  than  the  skin,  then  the  "priest  shall 
pronounce  him  clean ;  and  he  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  be  clean.  35.  But  if  the 
scall  spread  much  in  the  skin  after  his 
cleansing,  36.  Then  the  priest  shall  look 
on  him  :  and,  behold,  if  the  scall  be  spread 
in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  not  seek  for  yel¬ 
low  hair ;  he  is  unclean.  37.  But  if  the 
scall  be  in  his  sight  at  a  stay,  and  that  there 
is  black  hair  grown  up  therein,  the  scall  is 
healed,  he  is  clean  ;  and  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  clean. 

The  priest  is  here  instructed  what  judgment  to 
make  if  there  were  any  appearance  of  a  leprosy, 
either,  1.  In  an  old  ulcer,  or  boil,  that  has  been 
healed,  v.  18,  8cc.  When  old  sores,  that  seemed 
to  have  been  cured,  break  out  again,  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  there  is  a  leprosy  in  them;  such  is  the  danger  of 
those  who,  having  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  overcome. 
Or,  2.  In  a  burn  by  accident,  for  that  seems  to  be 
meant,  v.  24,  &c.  The  burning  of  strife  and  con¬ 
tention  often  proves  the  occasion  of  the  rising  up  and 
breaking  out  of  that  corruption,  which  witnesses  to 
men’s  faces  that  they  are  unclean.  3.  In  a  scali- 
head.  And  in  this  commonly  the  judgment  turned 
upon  a  very  small  matter.  If  the  hair  in  the  scall 
was  black,  it  was  a  sign  of  soundness;  if  yellow,  it 
was  an  indication  of  a  leprosy,  v.  30..  3 7.  The 
other  rules  in  these  cases  are  the  same  with  those 
mentioned  before. 

In  reading  tkese  several  sorts  of  ailments,  it  will 
be  good  for  us,  (1.)  To  lament  the  calamitous  state 
of  human  life,  which  lies  exposed  to  so  many  griev¬ 
ances.  What  troops  of  diseases  are  we  beset  with 
on  every  side;  and  they  all  entered  by  sin.  (2. )  To 
give  thanks  to  God,  if  he  has  never  afflicted  us  with 
any  of  these  sores;  if  the  constitution  is  healthful, 
and  the  body  lively  and  easy,  we  are  bcund  to  glo¬ 
rify  God  with  our  bodies. 

38.  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have  in 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  bright  spots,  even 
white  bright  spots,  39.  Then  the  priest 
shall  look  :  and,  behold,  if  the  bright  spots 
in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  be  darkish  white,  it 
is  a  freckled  spot  that  groweth  in  the  skin  ; 
he  is  clean.  40.  And  the  man  whose  hair  is 
fallen  off  his  head,  he  is  bald ;  yet  is  he  clean. 
41.  And  he  that  hath  his  hair  fallen  off  from 
the  part  of  his  head  toward  his  face,  he  is 
forehead-bald :  yet  is  he  clean.  42.  And  if 
there  be  in  the  bald  head,  or  bald  forehead,  a 
white  reddish  sore;  it  is  a  leprosy  sprung  up 
in  his  bald  head,  or  his  bald  forehead  :  43. 

Then  the  priest  shall  look  upon  it :  and,  be¬ 
hold,  if  the  rising  of  the  sore  be  white  red¬ 
dish  in  his  bald  head, or  in  his  bald  forehead. 
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as  the  leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh,  44/ He  is  a  leprous  man,  he  is  un¬ 
clean:  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly 
unclean;  his  plague  win  his  head.  45.  And 
the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is ,  his  clothes 
shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall 
put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  shall 
cry,  Unclean,  unclean.  46.  All  the  days 
wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him  he  shall  be 
defiled  ;  he  is  unclean :  he  shall  dwell  alone ; 
without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be. 

We  have, 

1.  Provisos,  that  neither  a.  freckled  skin  nora  bald 
head  should  be  mistaken  for  a  leprosy,  v.  38.  .  41. 
Every  deformity  must  not  forthwith  be  made  a  ce- 
remonial  defilement.  Elisha  was  jeered  for  his  bald 
head,  (2  Kings  2.  23.  )  but  they  were  the  children 
of  Bethel  who  turned  it  to  his  reproach,  that  knew 
not  the  judgments  of  their  God. 

2.  A  particular  brand  set  upon  the  leprosy,  if  at 
any  time  it  did  appear  in  a  bald  head,  v.  44.  The 
plague  is  in  his  head,  he  is  utterly  unclean.  If  the 
leprosy  of  sin  have  seized  the  head,  if  the  judgment 
be  corrupted,  and  wicked  principles,  which  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support  wicked  practices,  be  embra¬ 
ced,  it  is  an  utter  uncleanness,  from  which  few  are 
ever  cleansed.  Soundness  in  the  faith  keeps  the 
leprosy  from  the  head,  and  saves  conscience  from 
being  shipwrecked. 

3.  Directions  what  must  be  done  with  the  con¬ 
victed  leper.  When  the  priest,  upon  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  had  solemnly  pronounced  him  unclean, 
1.)  he  must  pronounce  himself  so,  v.  45.  He  must 
put  himself  into  the  posture  of  a  mourner,  and  cry 
Unclean,  unclean.  The  leprosy  was  not  itself  a 
sin,  but  it  was  a  sad  token  of  God’s  displeasure,  and 
a  sore  affliction  to  him  that  was  under  it.  It  was  a 
reproach  to  his  name,  put  a  full  stop  to  his  business 
in  the  world,  cut  him  off  from  conversation  with  his 
friends  and  relations,  condemned  him  to  banish¬ 
ment  till  he  was  cleansed,  shut  him  out  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  was,  in  effect,  the  ruin  of  all  the 
comfort  he  could  have  in  this  world.  Heman,  it 
would  seem,  either  was  a  leper,  or  alludes  to  the 
melancholy  condition  of  a  leper,  Ps.  88.  8,  &c.  He 
must  therefore,  [1.]  Humble  himself  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  not  insisting  upon  his  clean¬ 
ness,  when  the  priest  had  pronounced  him  unclean, 
but  justifying  God,  and  accepting  the  punishment 
of  his  iniquity.  He  must  signify  this,  by  rending 
his  clothes,  uncovering  his  head,  and  covering  his  up¬ 
per  lip  ;  all  tokens  ot  shame  and  confusion  of  face, 
and  very  significant  of  that  self-loathing  and  self- 
abasement  which  should  fill  the  hearts  of  penitents, 
the  language  of  which  is  self-judging.  Thus  must 
we  take  to  ourselves  the  shame  that  belongs  to  us, 
and  with  broken  hearts  call  ourselves  by  our  own 
name,  unclean,  unclean ;  heart  unclean,  life  un¬ 
clean;  unclean  by  original  corruption,  unclean  by 
actual  transgression;  unclean,  and  therefore  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  communion  with 
God,  and  all  hope  of  happiness  in  him.  We  are  all 
as  an  unclean  thing;  (Isa.  64.  6.)  unclean,  and  there¬ 
fore  undone,  if  infinite  mercy  do  not  interpose.  [2.] 
He  must  give  warning  to  others  to  take  heed  of  com¬ 
ing  near  him.  Wherever  he  went,  he  must  cry  to 
those  he  saw  at  a  distance,  “  lam  unclean,  unclean, 
,ake  heed  of  touching  me.”  Not  that  the  leprosy 
vas  catching,  but  by  the  touch  of  a  leper  ceremoni¬ 
al  uncleanness  was  contracted.  Every  one  there¬ 
fore  was  concerned  to  avoid  it;  and  the  leper  him¬ 
self  must  give  notice  of  the  danger.  And  this  was 
all  the  law  could  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh;  it  taught  the  leper  to  cry,  Unclean,  unclean, 
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1]  but  the  gospel  has  put  another  cry  into  the  lepers' 
mouths,  (Luke  17.  12,  13.)  where  we  find  ten  le¬ 
pers  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Jesus,  Master,  have 
mercy  on  its.  The  law  only  shows  us  our  disease, 
the  gospel  shows  us  our  help  in  Christ.  (2.)  He 
must  then  be  shut  out  of  the  cam]),  and  afterward, 
when  they  came  to  Canaan,  out  of  the  city,  town, 
or  village,  where  he  lived,  and  dwell  alone,  (y.  46.) 
associating  with  none  but  those  that  were  lepers  like 
himself.  When  king  Uzziah  became  a  leper,  he  was 
banished  his  palace,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house,  2 
Chron.  26.  21.  And  see  2  Kings  7.  3.  This  typi¬ 
fied  the  purity  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the 
gospel-church,  by  the  solemn  and  authoritative  ex¬ 
clusion  of  scandalous  sinners,  that  hate  to  be  reform¬ 
ed,  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful;  Put  away 
from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person,  1  Cor. 
5.  13. 

47.  The  garment  also  that  the  plague  of 
leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  gar¬ 
ment  or  a  linen  garment,  48.  Whether  it 
be  in  the  warp  or  woof,  of  linen,  or  of  wool¬ 
len  ;  whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  any  thing  made 
of  skin;  49.  And  if  the  plague  be  green¬ 
ish  or  reddish  in  the  garment,  or  in  the  skin, 
either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any 
thing  of  skin ;  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy,  and 
shall  be  showed  unto  the  priest:  50.  And 
the  priest  shall  look  upon  the  plague,  and 
shut  up  it  that  hath  the  plague  seven  days : 
51.  And  he  shall  look  on  the  plague  on  the 
seventh  day:  if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the 
garment,  either  in  the  warp  or  in  the  woof, 
or  in  a  skin,  or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of 
skin,  the  plague  is, a  fretting  leprosy;  it  is 
unclean.  52.  He  shall  therefore  burn  that 
garment,  whether  warp  or  woof,  in  woollen 
or  in  linen,  or  any  thing  of  skin,  wherein 
the  plague  is:  for  it  is  a  fretting  leprosy;  it 
shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire.  53.  And  if  the 
priest  shall  look,  and,  behold,  the  plague  be 
not  spread  in  the  garment,  either  in  the 
warp  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  anything  of  skin; 

54.  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  wash  the  thing  wherein  the  plague  is , 
and  he  shall  shut  it  up  seven  days  more: 

55.  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague 

after  that  it  is  washed:  and,  behold,  if  the 
plague  have  not  changed  his  colour,  and 
the  plague  be  not  spread,  it  is  unclean ;  thou 
shalt  burn  it  in  the  fire;  it  is  fret  inward, 
ichether  it  be  bare  within  or  without.  56. 
And  if  the  priest  look,  and,  behold,  the 
plague  be  somewhat  dark  after  the  washing 
of  it,  then  he  shall  rend  it  out  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  or  out  of  the  skin,  or  out  of  the  warp, 
or  out  of  the  woof :  57.  And  if  it  appear 

still  in  the  garment,  either  in  the  warp  or  in 
the  woof,  or  in  any  thing  of  skin,  it  is  a 
spreading  plague;  thou  shalt  burn  that 
wherein  the  plague  is  with  fire.  58.  And 
the  garment,  either  warp  or  woof,  or  what¬ 
soever  thing  of  skin  it  be  which  thou  shalt 
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wash,  if  the  plague  be  departed  from  them, 
‘hen  it  shall  be  washed  the  second  time, 
and  shall  be  clean.  59.  This  is  the  law  ol 
the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  garment  ot  wool¬ 
len  or  linen,  either  in  the  warp  or  woof,  or 
any  thing  of  skins,  to  pronounce  it  clean, 
or  to  pronounce  it  unclean. 

This  is  the  law  concerning  the  plague  of  leprosy 
in  a  garment,  whether  linen  or  woollen.  A  leprosy 
in  a  garment,  with  discernible  indications  of  it,  the 
colour  changed  by  it,  the  garment  fretted,  the  nap 
worn  off,  and  this  in  some  one  particular  part  ot  the 
garment,  and  increasing  when  it  was  shut  up,  and 
not  to  be  got  out  by  washing,  is  a  thingpvhich  to  us 
now  is  altogether  unaccountable.  The  learned 
confess  that  it  was  a  sign  and  a  miracle  in  Israel,,  an 
extraordinary  punishment  inflicted  by  the  divine 
power,  as  a  token  of  great  displeasure  against  a 
person  or  family.  1.  The  process  was  much  the 
same  with  that  concerning  a  leprous  person,  1  he 
garment  suspected  to  be  tainted  was  not  to  be  burnt 
immediately,  though,  it  may  be,  there  would  hai  e 
been  no  great  loss  of  it;  for  in  no  case  must  sentence 
be  given  merely  upon  a  surmise,  but  it  must  be 
showed  to  the  priest.  If,  upon  search,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  leprous  spot,  (the  Jews  say,  no 
bigger  than  a  bean,)  it  must  be  burnt,  or,  at  least, 
that  part  of  the  garment  in  which  the  spot  was,  v. 
52,  57.  If  the  cause  of  the  suspicion  was  gone,  it 
must  be  washed,  and  then  might  be  used,  v.  58. 

2.  The  signification  also  was  much  the  same,  to  in¬ 
timate  the  great  malignity  there  is  in  sin:  it  not 
only  defiles  the  sinner’s  conscience,  but  it  brings  a 
■  tain  upon  all  his  employments  and  enjoyments,  all 
be  has,  and  all  he  does.  To  them  that  are  defiled 
and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure,  Tit.  1.  15.  And 
we  are  taught  hereby  to  hate  even  the  garments 
spotted  with  the  fiesh,  Jude,  x\  23.  Those  that 
make  their  clothes  servants  to  their  pride  and  lust, 
may  see  them  thereby  tainted  with  a  leprosy,  and 
doomed  to  the  fire,  Isa.  3.  18  . .  24.  But  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  is  incorruptible, 

1  Pet.  3.  4.  The  robes  of  righteousness  never  fret, 
nor  are  moth-eaten. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  former  chapter  directed  the  priests  how  to  convict  a 
leper  of  ceremonial  uncleanness ;  no  prescriptions  are 
given  for  his  cure  ;  hut,  when  God  had  cured  him.  the 
priests  are  in  this  chapter  directed  how  to  cleanse  him. 
The  remedy  here  is  only  adapted  to  the  ceremonial  part 
of  his  disease ;  hut  the  authority  Christ  gave  to  his  mi¬ 
nisters,  was,  to  cure  the  lepers,  and  so  to  cleanse  them. 
We  have  here,  I.  The  solemn  declaration  of  the  leper’s 
beino-  clean,  with  the  significant  ceremony  attending  it, 
v  1  °  9  II.  The  sacrifices  which  he  was  to  offer  to 
God  eight  days  after,  v.  10. .  32.  III.  The  management 
of  a  house  in  which  appeared  signs  of  a  leprosy  v. 
33  . .  53.  And  the  conclusion  and  summary  of  this  whole 
matter,  v.  54  .  .  57. 

1.  4  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
A  saying,  2.  This  shall  be  the  law 
of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing:  he 
shall  be  brought  unto  the  priest :  3.  And 

the  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp ; 
and  the  priest  shall  look,  and,  behold,  if  the 
plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper, 
4.  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take 
for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  birds 
alive  micl  clean,  and  cedar-wood,  and  scar¬ 
let,  and  hyssop:  5.  And  the  priest  shall 
command  that  one  of  the  birds  be  killed  in 


an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water :  6. 

As  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and 
the  cedar-wood,  and  the  scarlet,  ana  tb' 
hyssop,  and  shall  dip  them  and  the  living 
bird  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  teas  killed 
over  the  running  water:  7.  And  he  shall 
sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  leprosy  seven  times,  and  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  him  clean,  and  shall  let  the  living 
bird  loose  into  the  open  field.  8.  And  he 
that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and  wash  him¬ 
self  in  water,  that  he  may  be  clean :  and 
after  that  he  shall  come,  into  the  camp,  and 
shall  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent  seven 
days.  9.  But  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  he  shall  shave  all  his  hair  oft  his 
head,  and  his  beard,  and  his  eyebrows,  even 
all  his  hair  lie  shall  shave  off:  and  he  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  also  he  shall  wash  his 
flesh  in  water,  and  he  shall  be  clean. 

Here,  ,  r  ,  , 

I.  It  is  supposed  that  the  plague  of  the  leprosy 
was  not  an  incurable  disease.  Uzziah’s  indeed  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  Gehizah  s  was 
entailed  upon  his  seed;  but  Miriam’s  lasted  only 
seven  days:  we  may  suppose  that  it  often  wore  off 
in  process  of  time;  though  God  contend  long,  he 
will  not  contend  for  ever. 

II.  The  judgihent  of  the  cure,  as  well  as  that  oi 
the  disease,  was  referred  to  the  priest.  He  must 
go  out  of  the  camp  to  the  leper,  to  see  whether  lus 
leprosy  was  healed,  v.  3.  And  we  may  suppose 
the  priest  did  not  contract  any  ceremonial  unclean¬ 
ness  by  coming  near  the  leper,  as  another  person 
would.  It  w'as  in  mercy  to  the  poor  lepers  that  the 
priests  particularly  had  orders  to  attend  them,  for 
the  priests’  lips  should  keep  knowledge ;  and  those  m 
affliction  had  need  to  be  instructed,  both  how  to 
bear  their  afflictions,  and  how  to  reap  benefit  by 
them;  had  need  of  the  word  in  concurrence  with 
the  rod  to  bring  them  to  repentance:  therefore  it  is 
well  for  those  that  are  sick,  if  they  have  these 
messengers  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  with  them,  these 
interpreters,  to  show  unto  them  God’s  ujirightness. 
Job  33.  23.  When  the  leper  was  shut  out,  and 
could  not  go  to  the  priests,  it  was  well  that  the 
priests  might  come  to  him.  Is  any  sick?  Let  him 
send  for  the  elders,  the  ministers,  Jam.  5.  14..  If 
we  apply  it  to  the  spiritual  leprosy  of  sin,  it  inti¬ 
mates,  that,  when  wre  withdraw  from  those  who 
walk  disorderly,  that  they  may  be  ashamed,  we 
must  not  count  them  as  enemies,  but  admonish 
them  as  brethren,  2  Thess.  3.  15 ;  and  also  that 
when  God  by  his  grace  has  brought  those,  to  re¬ 
pentance  who  were  shut  out  of  communion  for 
scandal,  they  ought,  with  tenderness,  and  joy,  and 
sincere  affection,  to  be  received  in  again.  Thus 
Paul  orders  concerning  the  excommunicated  Co¬ 
rinthian,  that,  when  he  had  given  evidences  of  his 
repentance,  they  should  forgive  him,  and  comfort 
him,  and  confirm  their  love  towards  him,  2  Cor.  2. 
7,  8.  And  ministers  are  intrusted  by  our  Master 
with  the  declarative  power  of  loosing  as  well  as 
binding;  both  must,  be  done  with  great  caution  and 
deliberation,  impartially  and  without  respect  of 
persons,  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  direction, 
and  a  sincere  regard  to  the  edification  of  the  body 
of  Christ;  due  care  being  always  taken  that  sinners 
may  not.be  encouraged  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  nor 
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penitents  discouraged  by  an  excess  of  severity. 
Wisdom  and  sincerity  are  profitable  to  direct  in  this 
case. 

III.  If  it  were  found  that  the  leprosy  was  healed, 
the  priest  must  declare  it  with  a  particular  solem¬ 
nity.  The  leper  or  his  friends  were  to  get  ready 
two  birds  caught  for  this  purpose,  (any  sort  of  wild 
birds  that  were  clean,)  and  cedar-wood,  and  scarlet, 
and  hyssop;  for  all  these  were  to  be  used  in  the 
ceremony. 

1.  A  preparation  was  to  be  made  of  blood  and 
water,  with  which  the  leper  must  be  sprinkled. 
One  of  the  birds  (and  the  Jews  say,  if  there  was  any 
difference,  it  must  be  the  larger  and  better  of  the 
two)  was  to  be  killed  over  an  earthen  cup  of  spring 
water,  so  that  the  blood  of  the  bird  might  discolour 
the  water.  This  (as  some  other  types)  had  its 
accomplishment  in  the  death  of  Christ,  when  out 
of  his  pierced  side  there  came  mater  and  blood, 
John  19.  34.  Thus  Christ  comes  into  the  soul  for 
its  cure  and  cleansing,  not  by  water  only,  but  by 
water  and  blood,  1  John  5.  6. 

2.  The  living  bird,  with  a  little  scarlet  wool,  and 
a  bunch  of  hyssop,  must  be  fastened  to  a  cedar- 
stick,  dipped  in  the  water  and  blood,  which  must 
be  so  sprinkled  upon  him  that  was  to  be  cleansed,  v. 
6,  7.  The  cedar-wood  signified  the  restoring  of 
the  leper  to  his  strength  and  soundness,  for  that  is 
a  sort  of  wood  not  apt  to  putrefy.  The  scarlet 
wool  signified  his  recovering  a  florid  colour  again, 
for  the  leprosy  made  him  white  as  snow.  And  the 
hyssop  intimated  the  removing  of  the  disagreeable 
scent  which  commonly  attended  the  leprosy.  The 
cedar  the  stateliest  plant,  and  hyssop  the  meanest, 
are  here  used  together  in  this  service:  (see  1  Kings 

.  4.  38.)  for  those  of  the  lowest  rank  in  the  church 
'  may  be  of  use  in  their  place,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  most  eminent,  1  Cor.  12.  21.  Some  make  the 
slain  bird  to  typify  Christ  dying  for  our  sins,  and 
the  living  bird  Christ  rising  again  for  our  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  dipping  of  the  living  bird  in  the  blood 
of  the  slain  bird  intimated  that  the  merit  of  Christ’s 
death  was  that  which  made  his  resurrection  effec¬ 
tual  for  our  justification.  He  took  his  blood  with 
him  into  the  holy  place,  and  there  appeared  a  lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain.  The  cedar,  scarlet,  and  hys¬ 
sop,  must  all  Ifc  dipped  in  the  blood;  for  the  word 
and  ordinances,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
receive  their  efficacy  for  our  cleansing  from  the 
blood  of  Christ.  The  leper  must  be  sprinkled 
seven  tunes,  to  signify  a  complete  purification;  in 
allusion  to  which  David  prays.  Wash  me  thoroughly, 
Ps.  51.  2.  Naaman  was  bid  to  wash  seven  times, 

2  Kings  5.  10. 

3.  The  living  bird  was  then  to  be  let  loose  in  the 
open  field,  to  signify  that  the  leper,  being  cleansed, 
was  now  no  longer  under  restraint  and  confinement, 
but  might  take  his  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
But  this  being  signified  by  the  flight  of  a  bird  to¬ 
ward  heaven,  was  an  intimation  to  him  hencefor¬ 
ward  to  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  and  not  to 
spend  this  new  life,  to  which  God  had  restored 
him,  merely  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  things.  This 
typified  that  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
which  they  are  advanced  to  who  through  grace  are 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.  They  whose 
souls  before  bowed  down  to  the  dust,  (Ps.  44.  25.) 
in  grief  and  fear,  now  fly  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven,  and  soar  upwards  upon  the  wings  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  holy  love  and  joy. 

4.  The  priest  must,  upon  this,  pronounce  him 
clean.  It  was  requisite  that  this  should  be  done 
with  solemnity,  that  the  leper  might  himself  be  the 
more  effected  with  the  mercy  of  God  to  him  in  his 
recovery,  and  that  others  might  be  satisfied  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him.  Christ  is  our  Priest,  to  whom  the 
Father  has  committed  all  judgment,  and  particu¬ 


larly  the  judgment  of  the  leprosy.  By  his  definitive 
sentence  impenitent  sinners  will  have  their  ever¬ 
lasting  portion  assigned  them  with  the  unclean 
(Job  36.  14. )  out  of  the  holy  city;  and  all  that  by  his 
glace  ale  cured  and  cleansed,  shall  be  received 
into  the  camp  of  his  saints,  into  which  no  unclean 
thing  shall  enter.  1  hose  are  clean  indeed  whom 
U/hiist  pionounces  so,  und  they  need  not  repaid 
what  men  say  of  them.  But  though  Christ  was  the 
Ji.na  oj  this  law  j  or  righteousness ,  yet  being  in  the 
days  ol  his  flesh  made  under  the  law,  which  as  yet 
stood  unrepealed,  he  ordered  those  lepers  whom  he 
had  cured  miraculously,  to  go  and  show  themselves 
to  the  finest,  and  offer  for  their  cleansing  according 
to  the  law,  Matth.  8.  4.  Luke  17.  14.  The  type- 
must  be  kept  up  till  it  was  answered  by  its  anti- 
type. 

Lastly,  When  the  leper  was  pronounced  clean, 
wash  his  body  and  his  clothes,  and  shave 
oj}  all  his  hair,  (u,  8.)  must  still  tarry  seven  days 
out  oi  the  camp,  and  on  the  seventh  day  must  do  it 
again,  v.  9,  The  priest  having  pronounced  him  clean 
from  the  disease,  he  must  make  himself  as  clean  as 
ever  he  could  from  all  the  remains  of  it,  and  from  all 
other  defilements,  and  he  must  take  time  to  do  this 
rhus  they  who  have  the  comfort  of  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  upon  their  consciences,  must  with  the  utmost 
care  and  caution  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthi¬ 
ness  both  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  thoroughly  //urge 
themselves  from  their  old  sins:  for  every  o?ie  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  will  be  concerned  to  purify 
himself. 

10.  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take 
two  lie-lambs  without  blemish,  and  one 
ewe-lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish, 
and  three  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  for  a 
meat-offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log 
of  oil.  11.  And  the  priest  that  ma^eth 
him  clean  shall  present  the  man  that  is  to 
be  made  clean,  and  those  things,  before  the 
Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation:  12.  And  the  priest  shall 
take  one  lie-lamb,  and  offer  him  for  a  tres¬ 
pass-offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and  wave 
them  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Loud: 
13.  And  he  shall  slay  the  lamb  in  the  place 
where  lie  shall  kill  the  sin-offering  and  the 
burnt-ofiering,  in  the  holy  place  :  for  as  the 
sin-offering  is  the  priest’s,  so  is  the  trespass¬ 
offering;  it  is  most  holy.  14.  And  the 
priest  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
trespass-offering,  and  the  priest  shall  put  it 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him  that  is 
to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot:  15.  And  the  priest  shall  take 
some  of  the  log  of  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the 
palm  of  his  own  left  hand:  16.  And  the 
priest  shall  dip  his  right  finger  in  (he  oil  that 
is  in  his  left  hand,  and  shall  sprinkle  of  the 
oil  with  his  finger  seven  times  before  the 
Lord:  17.  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil  that 
is  in  his  hand  shall  the  priest  put  upon  the 
tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right 
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foot,  upon  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offer- 
ins  •  13.  And  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that 

is  m  the  priest’s  hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed ;  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  19.  And  the  priest  shall 
offer  the  sin-offering,  and  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  from  his 
uncleanness,  and  afterward  he  shall  kill 
the  burnt-offering.  20.  And  the  priest  shall 
offer  the  burnt-offering,  and  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing,  upon  the  altar:  and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him,  and  he  shall 
be  clean. 

To  complete  the  purification  of  the  leper,  on  the 
eighth  day,  after  the  former  solemnity  performed 
without  the  camp,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  before  h 
returned  to  his  own  habitation,  he  was  to  attend  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  there  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  'the  Lord,  with  his  offering,  v.  11.  Ob¬ 
serve  here,  1.  That  the  mercies  of  God  oblige  us  to 
present  ourselves  to  him,  Horn.  12.  1.  2.  When 

God  has  restored  us  to  the  liberty  of  ordinances 
again,  after  restraint  by  sickness,  distance,  or ^oth¬ 
erwise,  we  should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  testi¬ 
fying  our  respect  to  God,  and  our  affection  to  his 
sanctuary,  by  a  diligent  improvement  of  the  liberty 
we  are  restored  to.  When  Christ  had  healed  the 
impotent  man,  he  soon  after  found  him  in  thefm- 
file,  John  5.  14.  When  Hezekiah  asks,  What  w 
the  siten  that  I  shall  go  u/i  to  the  house  of  the  Lord / 
He  means,  “What  is  the  sign  that  I  shall  recov¬ 
er?”  Intimating,  that,  if  God  restored  him  his 
health,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to  go  abroad,  the 
house  of  the  Lord  should  be  the  first  place  he  would 
goto.  3.  When  wft  present  ourselves  before  the 
Lord,  we  must  present  our  offerings,  devoting  to 
God  with  ourselves  all  we  have  and  can  do.  4. 
Both  we  and  our  offerings  must  be  firesented  before 
the  Jjord,  by  the  Priest  that  made  us  clean,  even 
our  Lord  Jesus,  else  neither  we  nor  they  can  be  ac- 

Ce^Three  lambs  the  cleansed  leper  was  to  bring, 
with  a  meat-offering,  and  a  log  of  oil,  which  was 
about  half  a  pint. 

Now,  ,  . 

( 1 . )  Most  of  the  ceremony  peculiar  to  this  case  was 
about  the  trespass-offering,  the  Lamb  for  which  was 
offered  first,  x>.  12.  And,  beside  the  usual  rites 
with  which  the  trespass-offering  was  offered,  some 
of  the  blond  was  to  be  put  upon  the  ear,  and  thumb, 
and  great  toe  of  the  leper  that  was  to  be  cleansed, 
v.  14.  The  very  same  ceremony  that  was  used  in 
the  consecration  of  the  priests,  ch.  8.  23,  24.  It  was 
a  mortification  to  them  to  see.  the  same  purification 
necessary  for  them  that  was  for  a  leper.  1  he  Jews 
say,  that  the  leper  stood  without  the  gate  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  and  the  priest  within,  and  thus  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  through  the  gate,  signifying 
that  now  he  was  admitted  with  other  Israelites  to 
attend  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  house  again,  and 
was  as  welcome  as  ever;  though  he  had  been  a  le¬ 
per,  and  though  perhaps  the  name  might  stick  by 
him  as  long  as  he  lived,  (as  we  read  of  one  who, 
probably,  was  cleansed  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  yet 
afterward  is  called  Simon  the  leper,  Mattli.  26.  6.) 
yet  he  was  as  freely  admitted  as  ever  to  communion 
with  God  and  man.  After  the  blood  of  the  offering 
had  been  put  with  the  priest’s  finger  upon  the  ex- 
tremitiesof  the  body,  to  include  the  whole,  some  of 
the  oil  that  he  brought,  which  was  first  waved, 
and  then  sprinkled  before  the  Lord,  was  in  ' like 
manner  put  in.  the  same  places  upon  the  blood. 


“The  blood”  (says  the  learned  Bishop  Patrick) 

“  seems  to  have  been  a  token  of  forgiveness;  the  oil, 
of  healing;”  for  God  first  forgiveth  our  iniquities, 
and  then  healeth  our  diseases,  Bs.  103.  3.  _  See  Isa. 

38.  17.  Whenever  the  blood  of  Christ  is  applied 
for  justification,  the  oil  of  the  Spirit  is  applied  for 
sanctification;  for  these  two  are  inseparable,  and 
both  necessary  to  our  acceptance  with  God.  Nor 
shall  our  former  leprosy,  it  it  be  healed  by  repent¬ 
ance,  be  any  bar  to  these  glorious  privileges. 
Cleansed  lepers  are  as  welcome  to  the  blood  and 
the  oil  as  consecrated  priests.  Such  were  some  of 
you,  but  ye  are  washed.  When  the  leper  was 
sprinkled,  the  water  must  have  blood  in  it;  [y.  5.) 
when  he  was  anointed,  the  oil  must  have  blood  un¬ 
der  it,  to  signify  that  all  the  graces  and  comforts  ot 
the  Spirit,  all  his  purifying  dignifying  influences, 
are  owing  to  the  death  of  Christ:  it  is  by  Ins  blood 
alone  that  we  are  sanctified.  . 

(2.)  Beside  this,  there  must  be  a  sin-offering  and 
a  burnt-offering,  a  lamb  for  each,  v.  19,  20.  By 
each  of  these  offerings,  it  is  said,  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him.  [1.]  His  moral  guilt 
shall  be  removed;  the  sin  for  which  the  leprosy  was 
sent  shall  be  pardoned,  and  all  the  sins  lie  had  been 
guilty  of  in  his  afflicted  state.  Note,  1  he  removal 
of  any  outward  trouble  is  then  doubly  comfortable 
to  us,  when  at  the  same  time  God  gives  us  some  as¬ 
surance  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  1  f  we  receive 
the  atonement,  we  hav  e  reason  to  rejoice,  llom.  5. 
11.  [2.]  I Iis  ceremonial  pollution  shall  be  removed, 
which  had  kept  him  from  the  participation  of  the 
holy  things.  And  this  is  called  making  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  him,  because  our  restoration  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  God’s  children,  typified  hereby,  is  owing 
purely  to  the  great  Propitiation.  When  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  made  for  him,  he  shall  be  clean,  both  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  his  reputation  among  his 
neighbours;  he  shall  retrieve  both  his  credit  and  liis 
comfort;  and  both  these  true  penitents  become  enti¬ 
tled  to,  both  case  and  honour,  by  their  interest  in 
the  atonement.  The  burnt-offering,  beside  the 
atonement  that  was  made  by  it,  was  a  thankful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  God’s  mercy  to  him  :  and  the  more 
immediate  the  hand  of  God  was  both  in  the  sickness 
and  in  the  cure,  the  more  reason  he  had  thus  to  give 
glory  to  him:  and  thus,  as  our  Saviour  speaks, 
(Mark,  1.  44.)  to  offer  for  his  cleansing  all  those 
things  which  Moses  commanded  for  a  testimony 
unto  them. 

21.  And  if  ho  be  poor,  and  cannot  get  so 
much ;  then  he  shall  take  one  lamb  for  a 
trespass-offering  to  be  waved,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  him,  and  one  tenth  deal  of 
line  Hour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-offer¬ 
ing,  and  a  log  of  oil ;  22.  And  two  turtle¬ 

doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  such  as  he  is 
able  to  get;  and  the  one  shall  he  a  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  a  burnt-offering.  23. 
And  he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth  day, 
for  his  cleansing,  unto  the  priest,  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
before  the  Lord.  24.  And  the  priest  shall 
take  the  lamb  of  the  trespass-offering,  and 
the  log  of  oil,  and  the  priest  shall  wave  them 
for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.  25. 
And  he  shall  kill  the  lamb  of  the  trespass¬ 
offering,  and  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  put  it 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  oi  him  that  is  to 
be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his 
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right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot:  26.  And  the  priest  shall  pour 
ot  the  oil  into  the  palm  of  his  own  left  hand. 
27.  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  with  Iris 
right  finger  some  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left 
hand,  seven  times  before  the  Lord  :  28. 

And  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil  that  is 
in  Iris  hand  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  the  place  of  the 
blood  of  the  trespass-offering :  29.  And  the 

rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the  priest’s  hand  he 
shall  put  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  30.  And  he  shall  offer  the 
one  of  the  turtle-doves,  or  of  the  young 
pigeons,  such  as  he  can,  get;  31.  Even 
such  as  he  is  able  to  get,  the  one  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering, 
with  the  meat-offering  :  and  tire  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed  before  the  Lord.  32.  This  is  the 
law  of  him  in  whom  is  the  plague  of  lepro¬ 
sy,  whose  hand  is  not  able  to  get  that  which 
pertaineth  to  his  cleansing. 

We  have  here  the  gracious  provision  which  the 
law  made  for  the  cleansing  of  floor  lepers.  If  they  . 
were  not  able  to  bring  three  lambs,  and  three  tenth- 
deals  of  flour,  they  must  bring  one  lamb,  and  one 
tenth-deal  of  flour;  and,  instead  of  the  other  two 
lambs,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  v. 
21,  22.  Here  see,  1.  That  the  poverty  of  the  per¬ 
son  concerned  would  not  excuse  him,  if  he  brought 
no  offering  at  all.  Let  none  think,  that,  because 
they  are  poor,  God  requires  no  service  from  them, 
since  he  has  considered  them,  and  demands  that 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  poorest  to  give. 
“My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,  and  with  that  the 
calves  of  thy  Ups  shall  be  accepted  instead  of  the  1 
calves  of  the  stall.”  2.  That  God  expected  from, 
those  who  were  poor  only  according  to  their  ability  ; 
his  commandments  are  not  grievous,  nor  does  he 
make  us  to  serve  with  an  offering.  The  poor  are 
as  welcome  to  God’s  altar  as  the  rich;  and  if  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  and  an  honest  heart,  two 
pigeons,  when  they  are  the  utmost  a  man  is  able  to 
get,  are  as  acceptable  to  God  as  two  lambs;  for  he 
requires  according  to  what  a  man  has,  and  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  has  not.  But  it  is  observable, 
that  though  a  meaner  sacrifice  was  accepted  from 
the  poor,  yet  the  very  same  ceremony  was  used  for 
them  as  was  for  the  rich ;  for  their  souls  are  as  pre¬ 
cious,  and  Christ  and  his  gospel  are  the  same  to 
both.  Let  not  us  therefore  have  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons,  Jam.  2.  1. 

33.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  34.  When  ye  be  come 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to 
you  for  a  possession,  and  I  put  the  plague 
of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of  your  pos¬ 
session  ;  35.  And  he  that  owneth  the  house 
shall  come,  and  tell  the  priest,  sating,  It 
seemeth  to  me  there  is  as  it  were  a  plague 
in  the  house;  36.  Then  the  priest  shall 
command  that  they  empty  the  house,  before 


|  the  priest  go  into  it  to  see  the  plague,  that 
all  that  is  in  the  house  be  not  made  unclean ; 
and  afterward  the  priest  shall  go  in  to  see  the 
house :  37.  .And  he  shall  look  on  the 

plague,  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  i  ■:  in  the 
walls  of  the  house,  with  hollow  strakes, 
.  greenish  or  reddish,  which  in  shht  are 
lower  than  the  wall ;  38.  Then  the  priest 

I  shall  go  out  of  the  house,  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  shut  up  the  house  seven  days : 
39.  And  the  priest  shall  come  again  the 
seventh  day,  and  shall  look :  and,  behold, 
if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the 
house,  40.  Then  the  priest  shall  command 
that  they  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the 
j  plague  is,  and  they  shall  cast  them  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city:  41.  And 
he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  scraped  with¬ 
in  round  about,  and  they  shall  pour  out  the 
dust  that  they  scrape  oil'  without  the  citv. 
into  an  unclean  place  :  42.  And  they  shall 

take  other  stones,  and  put  them  in  the  place 
of  those  stones ;  and  he  shall  take  other  mor¬ 
tar,  and  shall  plaster  the  house.  43.  And 
if  the  plague  come  again,  and  break  out  in 
the  house,  after  that  he  hath  taken  away  the 
stones,  and  alter  he  hath  scraped  the  house, 
and  after  it  is  plastered;  44.  Then  the 
priest  shall  come  and  look,  and,  behold,  if 
the  plague  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  A  a 
fretting  leprosy  in  the  house  :  it  is  unclean. 
45.  And  he  shall  break  down  the  house,  the 
stones  of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof,  and  all 
the  mortar  of  the  house ;  and  he  shall  carry 
them  forth  out  of  the  city,  into  an  unclean 
place.  46.  Moreover,  he  that  goeth  into 
the  house,  all  the  while  that  it  is  shut  up. 
shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  47.  And 
he  that  lieth  in  the  house  shall  wash  his 
clothes ;  and  he  that  eateth  in  the  house 
shall  wash  his  clothes.  48.  And  if  the  priest 
shall  come  in,  and  look  upon  it,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  hath  not  spread  in  the  house,  af¬ 
ter  the  house  was  plastered ;  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  the  house  clean,  because 
the  plague  is  healed.  49.  And  he  shall  take 
to  cleanse  the  house  two  birds,  and  cedar- 
wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop:  50.  Ana 
he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  birds  in  an  ear¬ 
then  vessel  over  running  water:  51.  And 
he  shall  take  the  cedar-wood,  and  the  hys- 
sop,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  living  bird,  and 
dip  them  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  bird,  and  in 
the  running  water,  and  sprinkle  the  house 
seven  times  :  52.  And  he  shall  cleanse  the 

house  with  the  blood  ol  the  bird,  and  w  ith 
the  running  water,  and  with  the  living  bird, 
and  with  the  cedar-wood,  and  with  the  hys¬ 
sop,  and  with  the  scarlet :  53.  But  he  shall 

let  oy)  tire  living;  bird  out  of  the  city  into  the 
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open  fields,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
house  :  and  it  shall  be  clean. 

This  is  the  law  concerning  the  leprosy  in  a  house. 
Now  that  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  they  dwelt 
in  tents,  and  had  no  houses;  and  therefore  this  law 
is  made  only  an  appendix  to  the  former  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  leprosy,  because  it  related,  not  to  their 
present  state,  but  to  their  future  settlement. 

The  leprosy  in  a  house  is  as  unaccountable  as  the 
leprosy  in  a  garment;  but,  if  we  see  not  what  natu¬ 
ral  causes  of  it  can  be  assigned,  we  may  resolve  it 
into  the  power  of  the  God  of  nature,  who  here  says,  1 
I  put  the  leprosy  in  a  house,  (v.  34.)  as  his  curse  is 
said  to  enter  into  a  house,  and  consume  it  with  the 
timber  and  stones  thereof,  Zech.  5.  4. 

Now,  1.  It  is  supposed,  that,  even  in  Canaan  it¬ 
self,  the  land  of  promise,  their  houses  might  be  in¬ 
fected  with  a  leprosy.  Though  it  was  a  holy  land, 
that  would  not  secure  them  from  this  plague,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  many  of  them  so  unholy. 
Thus,  a  place  and  a  name  in  the  visible  church  will 
not  secure  wicked  people  from  God’s  judgments. 

2.  It  is  likewise  taken  for  granted  that  the  owner 
of  the  house  will  make  the  priest  acquainted  with 
it,  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  least  cause  to  suspect  the 
leprosy  in  his  house;  (v.  35.)  It  seemeth  to  me  there 
is  as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  ho  use.  Sin,  where  that 
reigns  in  a  house,  is  a  plague  there  as  it  is  in  a  heart. 
And  masters  of  families  should  be  aware  and  afraid 
of  the  first  appearance  of  gross  sin  in  their  families, 
and  put  away  the  iniquity,  whatever  it  is,  far  from 
their  tabernacles.  Job  22.  23.  They  should  be 
jealous  with  a  godly  jealousy  concerning  those  under 
their  charge,  lest  they  be  drawn  into  sin,  and  take 
early  advice,  if  it  but  seem  that  there  is  a  plague  in 
the  house,  lest  the  contagion  spread,  and  many  be 
by  it  defiled  and  destroyed. 

3.  If  the  priest,  upon  search,  find  that  the  lepro¬ 
sy  is  got  into  the  house,  he  must  try  to  cure  it,  by 
taking  out  that  part  of  the  building  that  was  infect¬ 
ed,  v.  40,  41.  This  was  like  cutting  off  a  gangrened 
limb,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Corruption  should  be  purged  out  in  time,  before  it 
spread  ;  fora  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off. 

4.  If  yet  it  remained  in  the  house,  the  whole 
house  must  be  pulled  down,  and  all  the  materials 
carried  to  the  dunghill,  v.  44,  45.  The  owner  had 
better  be  without  a  dwelling,  than  live  in  one  that 
was  infected.  Note,  The  leprosy  of  sin,  if  it  be  ob¬ 
stinate  under  the  methods  of  cure,  will  at  last  be  the 
ruin  of  families  and  churches.  If  Babylon  will  not 
be  healed,  she  shall  be  forsaken  and  abandoned, 
and  (according  to  the  law  respecting  the  leprous 
house)  they  shall  not  take  of  her  a  stone  for  a  cor¬ 
ner,  nor  a  stotie  for  foundations,  Jer.  51.  9,  26. 
The  remainders  of  sin" and  corruption  in  our  mortal 
bodies  are  like  this  leprosy  in  the  house  ;  after  all 
our  pains  in  scraping  and  plastering,  we  shall  never 
be  quite  clear  of  it  till  the-  earthly  house  of  this  ta¬ 
bernacle  be  dissolved  and  taken  down  ;  when  we 
are  dead,  we  shall  be  free  from  sin,  and  not  till 
then,  Rom.  6.  7. 

5.  If  the  taking  out  of  the  infected  stones  cured 
the  house,  and  the  leprosy  did  not  spread  any  fur¬ 
ther,  then  the  house  must  be  cleansed;  not  only 
aired,  that  it  might  be  healthful,  but  purified  from 
the  ceremonial  pollution,  that  it  might  be  fit  to  be 
the  habitation  of  an  Israelite.  The  ceremony  of  its 
cleansing  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  cleansing 
a  leprous  person,  v.  49,  See.  This  intimated  that 
the  house  was  smitten  for  the  man’s  sake,  (as  Bish¬ 
op  Patrick  expresses  it,)  and  he  was  to  look  upon 
himself  as  preserved  by  divine  mercy.  The  houses 
of  Israelites  are  said  to  be  dedicated,  (Deut.  20.  5.) 
for  they  were  a  holy  nation,  and  therefore  they 


ought  to  keep  their  houses  pure  from  all  ceremonial 
pollutions,  that  they  might  be  fit  for  the  sen  ice  of 
that  God  to  whom  they  were  devoted.  And  the 
same  care  should  be  taken  to  reform  whatever  is 
amiss  in  our  families,  that  we  and  our  houses  may 
serve  the  Lord:  see  Gen.  35.  2. 

Some  have  thought  the  leprosy  in  the  house  was 
typical  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Jewish  church,  which 
did  strangely  cleave  to  it;  for,  though  sonic  of  the 
reforming  kings  took  away  the  infected  stones,  yet 
still  it  broke  out  again,  till,  by  the  captivity  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  God  took  down  the  house,  and  carried  it  to 
an  unclean  land;  and  that  proved  an  effectual  cure 
of  their  inclination  to  idols  and  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ships. 

54.  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of 
plague  of  leprosy,  and  scall,  55.  And  for 
the:  leprosy  of  a  garment,  and  of  a  house, 
56.  And  for  a  rising,  and  for  a  scab,  and  for 
a  bright  spot ;  57.  To  teach  when  it  is  un¬ 

clean,  and  when  it  is  clean:  this  is  1  he  law 
of  leprosy. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  this  law  concerning  the 
leprosy.  There  is  no  repetition  of  it  in  Deuterono¬ 
my,  only  a  general  memorandum  given,  (Deut.  24. 
8.)  Take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy.  We  may 
see  in  this  law,  1.  The  gracious  care  God  took  of 
his  people  Israel,  for  to  them  only  his  law  pertain¬ 
ed,  and  not  to  the  Gentiles.  When  Naaman  the 
Syrian  was  cured  of  his  leprosy,  he  was  not  bidden 
to  show  himself  to  the  priest,  though  he  was  cured 
in  Jordan,  as  the  Jews  that  were  cured  by  our 
Saviour  were.  Thus  they  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  key  of  discipline  in  the  church,  judge  them  only 
that  are  within ;  but  them  that  arc  without,  God 
juclgeth,  1  Cor.  5.  12,  13.  2.  The  religious  care 

we  ought  to  take  of  ourselves,  to  keep  our  minds 
from  the  dominion  of  all  sinful  affections  and  dispo¬ 
sitions,  which  are  both  their  disease  and  their  defile¬ 
ment,  that  we  may  be  fit  for  the  service  of  God. 
We  ought  also  to  avoid  all  bad  company,  and,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  avoid  coming  within  the  danger 
of  being  infected  by  it.  Touch  not  the  unclean 
thing,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  receive  you,  2 
Cob  6.  17. 

CHAP.  XV. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  laws  concerning  other  ceremonial 
uncleannesses  contracted,  either  by  bodily  disease  like 
that  of  the  leper,  or  some  natural  incidents;  and  this 
either,  I.  In  men,  v.  1..18.  Or,  II.  In  women,  v. 
19  .  .  33.  We  need  not  bo  at  all  curious  in  explaining 
these  antiquated  laws,  it  is  enough  if  we  observe  the 
general  intention;  but  we  have  need  to  be  very  cautious, 
Test  sin  take  occasion  by  the  commandment  to  become 
more  exceeding  sinful :  and  exceeding  sinful  it  is,  when 
lust  is  kindled  by  sparks  of  fire  from  God’s  altar.  The 
case  is  bad  with  the  soul  when  it  is  putrefied  by  that 
which  should  purify  it. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
A  to  Aaron, saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When 
any  man  hath  a  running  issue  out  of  his 
flesh,  because  o/his  issue  he  is  unclean.  3. 
And  this  shall  he  his  uncleanness  in  his  is 
sue  :  whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  oi 
his  flesh  be  stopped  from  his  issue,  it  is  lus 
uncleanness.  4.  Every  bed  whereon  lie 
lieth  that  hath  the  issue  is  unclean :  and 
every  thing  whereon  he  sitteth  shall  he  un¬ 
clean.  5.  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed 
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shall  wasn  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  6. 
And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thing  whereon 
he  sat  that  hath  the  issue  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  7.  And  he  that 
toucheth  the  flesh  of  him  that  hath  the  issue 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  8. 
And  if  he  that  hath  the  issue  spit  upon  him 
that  is  clean,  then  lie  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  9.  And  what  saddle  soever 
he  rideth  upon  that  hath  the  issue  shall  be 
unclean.  1 0.  And  whosoever  toucheth  any 
thing  that  was  under  him  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  and  he  that  beareth  any  of 
those  things  shall  wash  his  clothes, and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even.  1 1 .  And  whomsoever  he  toucheth  that 
hath  the  issue,  and  hath  not  rinsed  his  hands 
in  water,  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even.  12.  And  the  vessel  of  earth  that  he 
toucheth  which  hath  the  issue  shall  be 
broken  :  and  every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be 
rinsed  in  water.  13.  And  when  he  that 
hath  an  issue  is  cleansed  of  his  issue,  then 
he  shall  number  to  himself  seven  days  for 
his  cleansing,  and  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  his  flesh  in  running  water,  and  shall 
be  clean.  14.  And  on  the  eighth  day  he 
shall  take  to  him  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  and  come  before  the  Lord 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  give  them  unto  the  priest : 
15.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  them,  the  one 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  /or  a  burnt- 
offering;  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord  lor  Ins 
issue.  16.  And  if  any  man’s  seed  of  copu¬ 
lation  go  out  from  him,  then  he  shall  wash 
all  his  flesh  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  17.  And  every  garment,  and 
every  skin,  whereon  is  the  seed  ol  copula¬ 
tion,  shall  be  washed  with  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  18.  The  woman 
also  with  whom  man  shall  lie  with  seed 
of  copulation,  they  shall  both  bathe  them¬ 
selves  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

We  have  here  the  law  concerning  the  ceremonial 
uncleanness  that  was  contracted  by  running  issues 
in  men.  It  is  called  in  the  margin,  ( v .  2.)  the  run- 
rung  of  the  reins  :  a  very  grievous  and  loathsome 
disease,  which  was,  1.  Usually  the  effect  and  con¬ 
sequent  of  wantonness  and  uncleanness,  and  a  dis¬ 
solute  course  of  life,  filling  men’s  bones  with  the 
sins  of  their  youth,  and  leaving  them  to  mourn  at 
the  last,  when  all  the  pleasures  of  their  wickedness 
are  vanished  and  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
pain  and  anguish  of  a  rotten  carcase,  and  a  wound¬ 


ed  conscience.  And  what  fruit  has  the  sinner,  then, 
of  those  things  whereof  lie  has  so  much  reason  to 
be  ashamed  ?  Horn.  6.  21.  As  modesty  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  grace  to  the  head  and  chains  about  the  neck; 
so  chastity  is  health  to  the  navel  ami  marrow  to  the 
bones;  but  uncleanness  is  a  wound  and  dishonour, 
the  consumption  of  the  flesh  and  the  body,  and  a 
sin  which  is  often  its  own  punishment  more  than 
any  other.  2.  It  was  sometimes  inflicted  by  the 
righteous  hand  of  God  for  other  sins,  as  appears  by 
David's  imprecation  of  a  curse  upon  the  family  of 
Joab,  for  the  murder  of  Abner,  (2  Sam.  3.  29.)  I.et 
there  not  fail  from  the  house  oj  Joab  one  that  hath 
an  issue  or  is  a  le/ier:  a  vile  disease  for  vile  de¬ 
serts. 

Now,  whoever  had  this  disease  upon  him,  (1.) 
He  was  himself  unclean,  v.  2.  lie  must  not  dare 
to  come  near  the  sanctuary,  it  was  at  his  peril  if  lie 
did,  nor  might  he  eat  of  the  holy  things.  This  sig¬ 
nified  the  filthiness  of  sin,  and  of  all  the  product  ions 
of  our  corrupt  nature,  which  renders  us  odious  to 
God’s  holiness,  and  utterly  unfit  for  communion 
with  him.  Out  of  a  pure  heart  well  kept  are  the 
issues  of  life,  (Prov.  4.  23.)  but  out  of  an  unclean 
heart  comes  that  which  is  defiling,  Mattfi.  12.  34, 
35.  (2.)  He.  made  every  person  and  thing  unclean 

that  he  touch  ;d,  or  that  touched  him,  v.  4 . .  12. 
Iiis  bed,  and  his  chair,  and  his  saddle,  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  him,  could  not  be  touched 
without  a  ceremonial  uncleanness  contracted,  which 
a  man  must  remain  conscious  to  himself  of  till  sun¬ 
set,  and  from  which  he  could  not  be  cleansed  with¬ 
out  washing  his  clothes,  and  bathing  his  flesh  in 
water.  Tins  signified  the  contagion  of  sin,  and  the 
danger  wc  are  in  of  being  polluted  by  conversing 
with  those  that  are  polluted,  and  the  need  we  have, 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  to  save  ourselves 
from  this  untoward  generation,  (3.)  When  he  was 
cured  of  the  disease,  yet  he  could  not  he  cleansed 
from  the  pollution  without  a  sacrifice,  for  which  he 
was  to  prepare  himself  by  seven  days’  expectation 
after  he  was  perfectly  clear  from  his  distemper,  and 
by  bathing  him  in  spring  waters,  v.  13. .  15.  This 
signified  the  great  gospel-duties  of  faith  and  repent¬ 
ance,  and  the  great  gospel-privileges  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christ’s  blood  to  our  souls  for  our  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  his  grace  for  our  sanctification.  God  has 
promised  to  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  us,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  our  filthiness,  and  has  appoint¬ 
ed  us  by  repentance  to  wash  us,  and  make  us  clean: 
he  has  also  provided  a  sacrifice  of  atonement,  and 
requires  us  by  faith  to  interest  ourselves  in  that 
sacrifice,  for  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  his  Son  that 
cleanses  us  from  (ill  sin,  and  by  which  atonement  is 
made  for  ns,  that  we  may  have  admission  into  God’s 
presence,  and  may  partake  of  his  favour. 

19.  And  if  a  woman  have  an  isSue,  and 
her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood,  she  shall  be 
put  apart  seven  days ;  and  whosoever  touch¬ 
eth  her  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
20.  And  every  thing  that  she  lieth  upon  in 
her  separation  shall  he  unclean ;  every 
thing  also  that  she  sitteth  upon  shall  be  un¬ 
clean.  21.  And  whosoever  toucheth  her 
bed  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  // tin- 
self  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  I  lie  even. 
22.  And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that 
she  sat  upon,  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  un¬ 
til  the  even.  23.  And  if  it  be  on  her  bed,  or 
on  any  thing  whereon  she  sitteth,  when  he 
toucheth  it,  he  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
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even.  24.  And  if  any  man  lie  with  her  at 
all,  and  her  flowers  he  upon  him,  he  shall 
t>e  unclean  seven  days;  and  all  the  bed 
whereon  he  lieth  shall  be  unclean.  25.  And 
if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of  her  blood  many 
days  out  of  the  time  other  separation,  or  if 
it  run  beyond  the  time  of  her  separation ;  all 
the  days  of  the  issue  of  her  uncleanness 
shall  be  as  the  days  of  her  separation  ;  she 
shall  be  unclean.  26.  Every  bed  whereon 
she  lieth  all  the  days  of  her  issue  shall  be 
unto  her  as  the  bed  of  her  separation  :  and 
whatsoever  she  sitteth  upon  shall  be  un¬ 
clean,  as  the  uncleanness  of  her  separation. 
27.  And  whosoever  toucheth  those  things 
shall  be  unclean,  and  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  28.  But  if  she  be  cleansed 
of  her  issue,  then  she  shall  number  to  her¬ 
self  seven  days,  and  after  that  she  shall  be 
clean.  29.  And  on  the  eighth  day  she  shall 
take  unto  her  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pi¬ 
geons,  and  bring  them  unto  the  priest,  to 
the  floor  of  I  lie  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  30.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a 
burnt-offering;  and  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord,  for 
the  issue  of  her  uncleanness.  31.  Thus 
shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from 
their  uncleanness,  that  they  die  not  in  their 
uncleanness,  when  they  defile  my  taberna¬ 
cle  that  is  among  them.  32.  This  is  the 
law  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  and  of  him 
whose  seed  goeth  from  him,  and  is  defiled 
therewith;  33.  And  of  her  that  is  sick  of 
her  flowers,  and  of  him  t  hat  hath  an  issue, 
of  the  man,  and  of  the  woman,  and  of  him 
that  lieth  with  her  which  is  unclean. 

This  is  concerning  the  ceremonial  uncleanness 
which  women  lay  under  from  their  issues,  both 
those  that  were  regular  and  healthful,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  course  of  nature,  (v.  19..  24.)  and 
those  that  were  unseasonable,  excessive,  and  the 
disease  df  the  body;  such  was  the  bloody  issue  of 
that  poor  woman  who  was  suddenly  cured  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  hem  of  Christ’s  garment,  after  she  had  lain 
twelve  years  under  her  distemper,  and  had  spent 
her  estate  upon  physicians  and  physic  in  vain.  This 
made  the  woman  that  was  afflicted  with  it  unclean, 
(v.  25. )  and  every  thing  she  touched  unclean,  v.  26, 
27.  And  if  she  was  cured,  and  found,  by  seven 
days’  trial,  that  she  was  perfectly  free  from  her 
issue  of  blood,  she  was  to  be  cleansed  by  the  offering 
of  two  turtle  do\es,  or  two  young  pigeons,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  her,  v.  28,  29.  All  wicked  courses, 
particularly  idolatries,  are  compared  to  the  unc.1  can  - 
ness  of  a  removed  woman,  (Lzek.  36.  17.)  and,  in 
allusion  to  this,  it  is  said  of  Jerusalem,  (Lam.  1.  9.) 
Hcrflthiness  is  in  her  skirts,  so  that  (as  it  follows, 
17.)  she  was  shunned  as  amenstruous  woman. 

The  reasons  given  for  all  these  laws  (which,  we 
are  ready  to  think,  might  very  well  have  been 
spared)  we  have,  v.  31. 

1.  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel 


(for  to  them  only,  and  their  servants  and  proselytes, 
these  laws  pertained)  from  their  uncleanness:  thaf 
is,  (1.)  By  these  laws  they  were  taught  their  privi¬ 
lege  and  honour,  that  they  were  purified  unto 
God  a  peculiar  people,  and  were  intended  by  the 
holy  God  for  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation; 
for  that  was  a  defilement  to  them  which  was  not  so 
to  others.  (2.)  They  were  also  taught  their  duty, 
which  was  to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  purity, 
and  to  keep  themselves  from  all  sinful  pollutions. 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  argue,  that,  if  those  pollu¬ 
tions  which  were  natural,  unavoidable,  involuntary, 
their  affliction  and  not  their  sin,  rendered  them  for 
the  time  so  odious,  that  they"  were  not  fit  for  com¬ 
munion  either  with  God  or  man,  much  more  abomi¬ 
nable  and  filthy  were  they,  if  they  sinned  against 
the  light  and  law  of  nature,  by  drunkenness,  adul¬ 
tery,  fraud,  and  the  like  sins,  which  defile  the  very 
mind  and  conscience.  And  if  these  ceremonial  pol¬ 
lutions  could  not  be  done  away  but  by  sacrifice  and 
offering,  something  greater  and  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  must  be  expected  and  depended  upon  for  the  pu- 
rifyingof  the  soul  from  the  uncleanness  of  sin. 

2.  Thus  shall  ye  prevent  their  dying  in  their  un- 
clcanness  by  the  hand  of  God’s  justice,  if,  while 
they  were  under  any  of  these  defilements,  they 
should  come  near  the  sanctuary.  Note,  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  die  in  our  uncleanness;  and  it  is  our 
fault  if  we  do,  since  we  have  not  only  fair  warning 
given  us,  by  God’s  law,  against  those  things  that 
will  defile  us,  but  also  such  gracious  provision  made 
by  his  gospel  for  our  cleansing,  if  at  any  time  we  be 
defiled. 

3.  In  all  these  laws  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
regard  had  to  the  honour  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
none  must  approach  to  in  their  uncleanness,  that 
they  defile  not  my  tabernacle.  Infinite  Wisdom 
took  this  course  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  that 
careless  people  a  continual  dread  of,  and  veneration 
for,  the  manifestations  of  God’s  glory  and  presence 
among  them  in  his  sanctuary.  Now  that  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  God  was  with  men,  familiarity  would  be 
apt  to  breed  contempt,  and  therefore  the  law  made 
so  many  things  of  frequent  incidence  to  be  ceremo¬ 
nial  pollutions,  and  to  involve  an  incapacity  of  draw¬ 
ing  near  to  the  sanctuary,  (making  death  the  pe¬ 
nalty,)  that  so  they  might  approach  with  great 
caution  and  reverence,  and  serious  preparation,  and 
fear  of  being  found  unfit.  Thus  they  were  taught 
never  to  draw  near  to  God  but  with  an  awful  hum¬ 
ble  sense  of  their  distance  and  danger,  and  an  exact 
observance  of  every  thing  that  was  required,  in 
order  to  their  safety  and  acceptance. 

And  what  duty  must  we  learn  from  all  this?  (1.) 
Let  us  bless  God  that  we  are  not  under  the  yoke  of 
these  carnal  ordinances;  that,  as  nothing  can  de¬ 
stroy  us,  so  nothing  can  defile  us,  but  sin.  They 
may  now  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper  who  durst 
not  then  eat  of  the  peace-offerings.  And  the  defile¬ 
ment  we  contract  by  our  sins  of  daily  infirmity,  wc 
may  be  cleansed  from  in  secret  by  the  renewed  acts 
of  repentance  and  faith,  without  bathing  in  water, 
or  bringing  an  offering  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
(2.)  Let  us  carefully  abstain  from  all  sin,  as  defiling 
to  the  conscience,  and  particularly  from  all  fleshly 
lusts;  possessing  our  vessel  in  sanctification  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  not  m  the  lusts  of  uncleanness,  which 
not  only  pollute  the  soul,  but  war  against  it,  and 
threaten  its  ruin.  (3. )  Let  us  all  see  how  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  real  holiness  is  to  our  future  happi¬ 
ness,  and  get  our  hearts  purified  by  faith,  that  wc 
may  see  God.  Perhaps  it  is  in  allusion  to  these 
laws,  which  foi-bade  the  unclean  to  approach  the 
sanctuary,  that,  when  it  is  asked,  Who  shall  stand 
in  God's  holy  place?  it  is  answered,  He  that  hath 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  (Ps.  24.  3,  4.)  for 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  sec  the  Lord. 
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n  this  chapter,  we  have  the  institution  of  the  annual  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  day  of  atonement,  or  expiation,  which 
had  as  much  gospel  in  it  as  perhaps  any  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  appears  by  the  reference 
the  apostle  makes  to  it,  Ileb.  9.  7,  &c.  We  had,  before, 
divers  laws  concerning  sin-offerings  for  particular  per¬ 
sons.  and  to  be  offered  upon  particular  occasions;  but 
this  is  concerning  the  stated  sacrifice,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  was  interested.  The  whole  service  of  the  day  is 
committed  to  the  high  priest.  I.  He  must  never  come 
into  the  most  holy  place  but  upon  this  day,  v.  1  2.  II.  lie 
must  come  dressed  in  linen  garments,  v.  4.  III.  He  must 
bring  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering  for  himself,  (v. 
3.)  offer  his  sin-offering,  (v.  6  .  -  11.)  then  go  within  the 
vail  with  some  of  the  blood  of  his  sin-offering,  burn  in¬ 
cense,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  before  the  mercy-seat,  v. 
12.  .14.  IV.  Two  goats  must  be  provided  for  the  people, 
lots  cast  upon  them,  and,  1.  One  of  them  must  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  people,  (v.  5,  7  . .  9.)  and  the  blood  of  it 
must  be  sprinkled  before  the  mercy-seat;  (v.  15..  17.) 
and  then  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  sin-offerings  must 
be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  v.  18,  19.  2.  The  other 

must  be  a  scape-goat,  (v.  10.)  the  sins  of  Israel  must  be 
confessed  over  him,  and  then  he  must  be  sent  away  into 
the  wilderness,  (v.  20.  .  22.)  and  he  that  brought  him 
away  must  be  ceremonially  unclean,  v.  26.  V.  The  burnt- 
offerings  were  then  to  be  offered,  the  faf  of  the  sin-offer¬ 
ings  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  their  flesh  burnt  without  the 
camp,  v.  23  .  .  25.  27,  28.  VI.  The  people  were  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  day  religiously  by  a  holy  rest,  and  holy  mourn¬ 
ing  for  sin;  and  this  was  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  v. 
29.. 34. 

1.  k  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
J\_  after  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of 
Aaron,  when  they  offered  before  the  Lord, 
and  died;  2.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Speak  unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that 
he  come  not  at  all  times  into  the  holy  place 
within  the  vail,  before  the  mercy-seat  which 
is  upon  the  ark,  that  he  die  not :  for  I  will 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy -seat.  3. 
Thus  shall  Aaron  come  into  the  holy  place ; 
With  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering.  4.  He  shall  put 
on  the  holy  linen  coat,  and  he  shall  have 
the  linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh,  and  shall 
be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  and  with  the 
linen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired:  these  are 
holy  garments ;  therefore  shall  he  wash  his 
llesli  in  water,  and  so  put  them  on. 

Here  is, 

The  date  of  this  law  concerning  the  clay  of  atone¬ 
ment:  it  was  after  the  death  of  the  two  so?is  of 
Aaron,  (v.  1.)  which  we  read,  ch.  10.  1.  (1.)  Lest 
Aaron  should  fear  that  any  remaining  guilt  of  that 
sin  should  cleave  to  his  family,  or  (seeing  the  priests 
were  so  apt  to  offend)  that  some  after  sin  of  his 
other  sons  should  be  the  ruin  of  his  family,  he  is  di¬ 
rected  how  to  make  atonement  for  his  house,  that  it 
might  keep  in  with  God;  for  the  atonement  for  it 
would  be  the  establishment  of  it,  and  preserve  the 
entail  of  the  blessing  upon  it.  (2.)  The  priests 
being  warned,  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
to  approach  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
(without  which  they  came  at  their  peril,)  directions 
are  here  given  now  the  nearest  approach  might  be 
made,  not  only  without  peril,  but  to  unspeakable  ad¬ 
vantage  and  comfort,  if  the  directions  were  observed. 
When  they  were  cut  off  for  an  undue  approach,  the 
rest  must  not  say,  “  Then  we  will  not  draw  near  at 
all,”  but,  “Then  we  will  do  it  by  rule.”  They 
died  fortheir  sin,  therefore  God  graciously  provides 
for  the  rest,  that  they  die  not.  Thus  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  on  some  should  be  instructions  to  others. 
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2.  The  design  of  this  law.  One  intention  of  it 
was  to  preserve  a  veneration  for  the  most  holy  place , 
within  the  vail,  where  the  Shechinah,  or  divine 
glory,  was  pleased  to  dwell  between  the  cherubims; 
(v.  2.)  Speak  unto  Aaron  that  he  come  not  at  all 
times  into  the  holy  place.  Before  the  vail  some  of 
the  priests  came  every  day  to  burn  incense  upon  the 
golden  altar,  but  within  the  vail  none  must  eve. 
come  but  the  high  priest  only,  and  he  but  on  oik 
day  in  the  year,  and  with  great  ceremony  and  cau¬ 
tion.  That  place  where  God  manifested  his  special 
presence  must  not  be  made  common.  If  none  must 
come  into  the  presence-chamber  of  an  earthly  king 
uncalled,  no,  not  the  queen  herself,  upon  pain  of 
death,  (Esth.  4.  11.)  was  it  not  requisite  that  the 
same  sacred  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  King  of 
kings?  But  see  what  a  blessed  change  is  made  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ;  all  good  Christians  have  now 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest,  through  the  vail, 
everyday;  (Heb.  10.  19,  20.)  and  we  come  boldly 
(not  as  Aaron  must,  with  fear  and  trembling)  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  or  mercy-seat,  Heb.  4.  16.  While 
the  manifestations  of  God’s  presence  and  grace  were 
sensible,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should  thus  be 
confined,  and  upon  the  reserve,  because  the  objects 
of  sense,  the  more  familiar  they  are  made,  the  less 
awful  or  delightful  they  become;  but  now  that  they 
are  purely  spiritual,  it  is  otherwise;  for  the  objects 
of  faith,  the  more  they  are  conversed  with,  the 
more  do  they  manifest  of  their  greatness  and  good¬ 
ness:  now,  therefore,  we  arc  welcome  to  come  at 
all  times  into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands, 
for  we  are  made  to  sit  together  with  Christ  in  hea¬ 
venly  places  by  faith,  Eph.  2,  6.  Then  Aaron  must 
not  come  near  at  all  times,  lest  he  die ;  we  now  i#ust 
come  near  at  all  times,  that  we  may  live:  it  is  dis¬ 
tance  only  that  is  our  death.  Then  God  appeared 
in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat,  but  now  with  open 
face  we  behold,  not  in  a  dark  cloud,  but  in  a  clear 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  3.  18. 

3.  The  person  to  whom  the  work  of  this  day  was 
committed;  and  that  was  the  high  priest  only; 
(v.  3.)  Thus  shall  Aaron  come  into  the  holy  place. 
He  was  to  do  all  himself  upon  the  day  ot  atonement; 
only  there  was  a  second  pro\  ided  to  be  his  substi¬ 
tute  or  supporter,  in  case  any  thing  should  befall 
him,  either  of  sickness  or  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  service  of  the  day. 
All  Christians  are  spiritual  priests,  but  Christ  only 
is  the  High  Priest,  and  he  alone  it  is  that  makes 
atonement,  nor  needed  he  either  assistant  or  substi¬ 
tute. 

4.  The  attire  of  the  high  priest  in  this  service:  he 
was  not  to  be  dressed  up  in  his  rich  garments,  that 
were  peculiar  to  himself:  he  was  not  to  put  on  the 
ephod,  with  the  precious  stones  in  it,  but  only  the 
linen  clothes,  which  he  wore  in  common  with  the 
inferior  priests,  v.  4.  That  meaner  dress  did  best 
become  him  on  this  day  of  humiliation;  and,  being 
thinner  and  lighter,  he  would  in  them  be  more  ex¬ 
pedite  for  the  work  and  service  of  the  day,  which 
were  all  to  go  through  his  hands.  Christ,  our  High 
Priest,  made  atonement  for  sin  in  our  nature;  not  in 
the  robes  of  his  own  peculiar  glory,  but  the  linen 
garments  of  our  mortality,  clean  indeed,  but  mean. 

5.  And  he  shall  take  of  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  one  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  6.  And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock 
of  the  sin-offering  which  is  for  himself,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
house.  7.  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats, 
and  present  them  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
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8.  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two 
goats ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other 
lot  for  the  scape-goat.  9.  And  Aaron  shall 
bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord’s  lot 
fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering:  10. 
But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the 
scape-goat,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him, 
unci  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the 
wilderness.  1 1 .  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the 
bullock  of  the  sin-offering  which  is  for  him¬ 
self,  and  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him¬ 
self,  and  for  his  house,  and  shall  kill  the 
bullock  of  the  sin-offering  which  is  for  him¬ 
self.  12.  And  he  shall  take  a  censer  full 
of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  oft  the  altar 
before  the  Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet 
incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within 
the  vail.  13.  And  he  shall  put  the  incense 
upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the 
cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the  mercy- 
seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die 
not :  14.  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger 
upon  the  mercy-seat  eastward  :  and  before 
the  mercy-seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
with  his  finger  seven  times. 

The  Jewish  writers  say,  that,  for  seven  days  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  expiation,  the  high  priest  was  to  re¬ 
tire  from  his  own  house,  and  to  dwell  in  a  chamber 
of  the  temple,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for 
the  service  of  this  great  day.  During  those  seven 
days,  he  himself  did  the  work  of  the  inferior  priests 
about  the  sacrifices,  incense,  8cc.  that  he  might  have 
his  hand  in  for  this  day;  he  must  have  the  institu¬ 
tion  read  to  him  again  and  again,  that  he  might 
be  fully  apprized  of  the  whole  method.  1.  He 
was  to  begin  the  service  of  the  day  very  early, 
with  the  usual  morning  sacrifice,  after  he  had  first 
washed  his  whole  body  before  he  dressed  him,  and 
his  hands  and  feet  again  after.  He  then  burned  the 
daily  incense,  dressed  the.  lamps,  and  offered  the 
extraordinary  sacrifice  appointed  for  this  day,  (not 
here,  but  Numb.  29.  8.)  a  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  all  for  burnt-offerings.  This  he  is  supposed 
to  have  done  in  his  high  priest’s  garments.  2.  He 
must  now  put  off  his  rich  robes,  bathe  himself,  put 
on  the  linen  garments,  and  present  unto  the  Lord 
his  own  bullock,  which  was  to  be  a  sin-offering  for 
himself  and  his  house,  v.  6.  The  bullock  was  set 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the  offering 
of  him  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  the  making  of 
a  solemn  confession  of  his  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his 
house,  earnestly  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  this  with  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
bullock.  3.  He  must  then  cast  lots  upon  the  two 
goats,  which  were  to  make  (both  together)  one  sin- 
offering  for  the  congregation.  One  of  these  goats 
must  be  slain,  in  token  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  made 
to  God’s  justice  for  sin,  the  other  must  be  sent 
away,  in  token  of  the  remission  or  dismission  of  sin 
by  the  mercy  of  God.  Both  must  be  presented  to¬ 
gether  to  God,  (r  7. )  before  the  lot  was  cast  upon 
them,  and  afterward  the  scape-goat  by  itself,  v.  10. 
Some  think  that  goats  were  chosen  for  the  sin- 
offering,  because,  by  the  disagreeableness  of  their 
smell,  the  offensiveness  of  sin  is  represented:  others 
think,  because  it  was  said  that  the  demons  which 
the  heathens  then  worshipped,  often  appeared  to 


their  worshippers  in  the  form  of  goats,  God  there¬ 
fore  obliged  his  people  to  sacrifice  goats,  that  they 
might  never  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  goats.  4. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done,  was,  to  kill  the  bullock 
for  the  sin-offering,  for  himself  and  his  house,  v.  11. 

“  Now,”  say  the  Jews,  “  he  must  again  put  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  bullock,  and  repeat  the 
confession  and  supplication  he  had  before  made,  and 
kill  the  bullock  with  his  own  hands,  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  himself  first,  (for  how  could  he  make  re¬ 
conciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  till  he  was 
himself  first  reconciled?)  and  for  his  house,  not 
only  his  own  family,  but  all  the  priests,  which  are 
called  the  house  oj  Aaron,”  Ps.  135.  19.  This  cha¬ 
rity  must  begin  at  home,  though  it  must  not  end 
there.  The  bullock  being  killed,  he  left  one  of  the 
priests  to  stir  the  blood,  that  it  might  not  thicken, 
and  then,  5.  He  took  a  censer  of  burning  coals 
(that  would  not  smoke)  in  one  hand,  and  a  dish  full 
of  the  sweet  incense  in  the  other,  and  then  went 
into  the  holy  of  holies  through  the  vail,  went  up 
toward  the  ark,  set  the  coals  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  scattered  the  incense  upon  them,  so  that  the 
room  was  immediately  filled  with  smoke.  The 
Jews  say  that  he  was  to  go  in  side-way,  that  he 
might  not  look  directly  upon  the  ark  where  the 
Divine  Glory  was,  till  it  was  covered  with  smoke; 
that  then  he  must  come  out  backward,  out  of  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  Divine  Majesty;  and,  after  a  short 
prayer,  he  was  to  hasten  out  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
show  himself  to  the  people,  that  they  might  not  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  had  misbehaved  himself,  and  died  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  6.  He  then  fetched  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  from  the  priest  whom  he  had  left  stirring 
it,  and  took  that  in  with  him  the  second  time  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  now  filled  with  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  and  sprinkled  with  his  finger 
of  that  blood  upon,  or  rather  toward,  the  mercy- 
seat,  once  over  against  the  top  of  it,  and  then  seven 
times  toward  the  lower  part  of  it,  v.  14.  But  the 
drops  of  blood  (as  the  Jews  expound  it)  all  fell  iipon 
the  ground,  and  none  touched  the  mercy-seat.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  he  came  out  of  the  most  holy  place,  set 
the  basin  of  blood  down  in  the  sanctuary ,  and  went  out. 

1 5.  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin- 
offering,  that  is  for  the  people,  and  bring  his 
blood  within  the  vail,  and  do  with  that  blood 
as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before 
the  mercy-seat.  16.  And  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  holy  place ,  because  of 
the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins :  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  that  remained) 
among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  unclean¬ 
ness.  1 7.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  when  he 
goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holy 
place ,  until  he  come  out,  and  have  made 
an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
household,  and  for  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel.  18.  And  he  shall  go  out  unto 
the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  it ;  and  shall  take 
of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  of  the  blood 
of  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  round  about.  1 9.  And  he  shall  sprin¬ 
kle  of  the  blood  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven 
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times,  ancl  cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  from 
the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

When  the  priest  was  come  out  from  sprinkling  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  before  the  mercy-seat,  1.  He 
must  next  kill  the  goat  which  was  the  sin-offering 
for  the  people,  (y,  15. )  and  go  the  third  time  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock;  and  thus 
he  was  to  make  atonement  for  the  holy  place;  (y. 
16.)  that  is,  whereas  the  people  by  their  sins  had 
provoked  God  to  take  away  those  tokens  of  his  fa¬ 
vourable  presence  with  them,  and  rendered  even 
that  holy  place  unfit  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  holy 
God,  atonement  was  hereby  made  for  sin,  that  God, 
being  reconciled  to  them,  might  continue  with 
them.  2.  He  must  then  do  the  same  for  the  out 
ward  part  of  the  tabernacle,  that  he  had  done  for 
the  inner  room,  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  bul¬ 
lock  first,  and  then  of  the  goat,  without  the  vail, 
there  where  the  table  and  incense-altar  stood,  eight 
times  each,  as  before.  The  reason  intimated  is, 
because  the  tabernacle  remained  among  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  uncleanness,  v.  16.  God  would  here¬ 
by  show  them  how  much  their  hearts  needed  to  be 
purified,  when  even  the  tabernacle,  only  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  such  an  impure  and  sinful  peo¬ 
ple,  needed  this  expiation;  and  also  tlvtt  even  their 
devotions  and  religious  performances  had  much 
amiss  in  them,  for  which  it  was  necessary  that 
atonement  should  be  made.  During  this  solemnity, 
none  of  the  inferior  priests  must  come  into  the 
tabernacle,  ( v .  17. )  but,  by  standing  without,  must 
own  themselves  unworthy  and  unfit  to  minister 
there,  because  their  follies,  and  defects,  and  mani¬ 
fold  impurities  in  their  ministry,  had  made  this  ex¬ 
piation  of  the  tabernacle  necessary.  3.  He  must 
then  put  some  of  the  blood,  both  of  the  bullock  and 
of  the  goat,  mixed  together,  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  v.  18,  19.  It  is  certain 
that  the  altar  of  incense  had  this  blood  put  upon  it, 
for  so  it  is  expressly  orcjgred;  (Exod.  30.  10. )  but 
some  think  that  this  directs  the  high  priest  to  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  for  that  also  is  here  called 
the  altar  before  the  Lord,  (y.  12. )  because  he  is  said 
to  go  out  to  it,  and  because  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  that  also  had  need  of  an  expiation ;  for  to  that 
the  gifts  and  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel  were 
all  brought,  from  whose  uncleanness  the  altar  is 
here  said  to  be  hallowed. 

20.  And  when  he  hath  mqde  an  end  of 
reconciling  the  holy  place ,  and  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  live  goat:  21.  And  Aaron 
shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man 
into  the  wilderness.  22.  And  the  goat  shall 
bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  aland 
not  inhabited :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat 
in  the  wilderness.  23.  And  Aaron  shall 
come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  shall  put  off  the  linen  garments 
which  he  put  on  when  he  went  into  the 
holy  place ,  and  shall  leave  them  there :  24. 
And  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with  water  in 
the  holy  place,  and  put  on  his  garments, 
and  come  forth,  and  offer  his  burnt-offering, 


and  the  burnt-offering  of  the  people,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  the 
people.  25.  And  the  fat  of  the  sin-offering 
shall  he  burn  upon  the  altar.  26.  And  he 
that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scape-goat,  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  afterward  come  into  (he  camp.  27 
And  the  bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and  the 
goat  for  the  sin-offering,  whose  blood  was 
brought  in  to  make  atonement  in  the  holy 
place ,  shall  one  carry  forth  without  the 
camp  ;  and  they  shall  burn  in  the  fire  their 
skins,  and  their  flesh,  and  their  dung.  28. 
And  he  that  burneth  them  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and 
afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

The  high  priest  having  presented  unto  the  Lord 
the  expiatory  sacrifices,  by  the  sprinkling  of  their 
blood,  the  remainder  of  which,  it  is  probable,  he 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  brazen  altar, 

1.  He  is  next  to  confess  the  sins  of  Israel,  with 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat:  (y. 
20,  21.)  and  whenever  hands  were  imposed  upon 
the  head  of  any  sacrifice,  it  was  always  done  with 
confession,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice 
was;  and  this  being  a  sin-offering,  it  must  be  a  con¬ 
fession  of  sin.  In  the  latter  and  more  degenerate 
ages  of  the  Jewish  church,  they  had  a  set  form  of 
confession  prepared  for  the  high  priest,  but  God 
here  prescribed  none;  for  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  high  priest  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the.  people,  and  had  such  a  tender  concern 
for  them,  that  he  needed  not  any  form.  The  con¬ 
fession  must  be  as  particular  as  he  could  make  it, 
not  only  of  all  the  iniquities  of  tlie-children  of  Israel, 
but  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins ;  in  one 
sin  there  may  be  many  transgressions  from  the  seve¬ 
ral  aggravating  circumstances  of  it:  and  in  our  con¬ 
fessions  we  should  take  notice  of  them;  and  not  only 
say,  I  have  sinned,  but,  with  Achan,  “  Thus  and 
thus  have  I  done.  ”  By  this  confession,  he  must  put 
the  sins  of  Israel  upon  the  head  of  the  goat;  that  is, 
acting  faith  upon  the  divine  appointment  which 
constituted  such  a  translation,  he  must  transfer  the 

unishment  incurred  from  the  sinners  to  the  sacri- 

ce;  which  had  been  but  a  jest,  nay,  an  affront  to 
God,  if  he  himself  had  not  ordained  it. 

2.  The  goat  was  then  to  be  sent  away  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  person,  pitched  upon  for 
the  purpose,  into  a  wilderness,  a  land  not  inhabited; 
and  God  allowed  them  to  make  this  construction  of 
it,  that  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  was  the  sending 
away  of  their  sins  by  a  free  and  full  remission ;  (t\ 
22.)  He  shall  hear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities. 
The  losing  of  the  goat  was  a  sign  to  them,  that  the 
sins  of  Israel  should  be  sought  for,  and  not  found, 
Jer.  50.  20.  The  later  Jews  had  a  custom  to  tie 
one  shred  of  scarlet  cloth  to  the  horns  of  the  goat, 
and  another  to  the  gate  of  the  temple,  or  to  the  top 
of  the  rock  where  the  goat  was  lost,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  they  turned  white,  as  it  saw  it  usually 
did,  the  sins  of  Israel  were  forgiven,  as  it  is  written. 
Though  your  sins  have  been  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  wool:  and  they  add,  that,  for  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
the  scarlet  cloth  never  changed  colour  at  all;  which 
is  a  fair  confession,  that,  having  rejected  the  sub¬ 
stance,  the  shadow  stood  them  in  no  stead. 

3.  The  high  priest  mu9t  then  put  off  his  linen 
garments  in  the  tabernacle,  and  leave  them  there, 
the  Jews  say,  never  to  be  worn  more  by  himself  or 
any  other,  for  they  made  new  ones  every  year;  and 
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he  must  bathe  himself  in  water,  put  on  his  rich 
clothes,  and  then  offer  both  his  own  and  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  burnt-offerings,  v.  23,  24.  When  we  have 
the  comfort  of  our  pardon,  God  must  have  the  glory 
of  it.  If  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  of 
atonement,  we  must  not  grudge  the  sacrifices  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  And  it  should  seem  the  burning 
of  the  fat  of  the  sin-offering  was  deferred  till  now 
(x1.  25. )  that  it  might  be  consumed  with  the  burnt- 
offerings. 

4.  The  flesh  of  both  those  sin-offerings,  whose 
blood  was  taken  within  the  vail,  was  to  be  all  burnt, 
not  upon  the  altar,  but  at  a  distance  without  the 
camp,  to  signify  both  our  putting  away  of  sin  by 
true  repentance,  and  the  spirit  of  burning,  and 
God’s  putting  it  away  by  a  full  remission,  so  that  it 
shall  never  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us. 

5.  He  that  took  the  scape-goat  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  they  that  burned  the  sin-offering,  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  ceremonially  unclean,  and  must 
not  come  into  the  camp  till  they  had  washed  their 
clothes,  and  bathed  their  flesh  "in  water.  Which 
signified  the  defiling  nature  of  sin;  even  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  which  was  but  made  sin,  was  defiling:  also  the 
imperfection  of  the  legal  sacrifices;  they  were  so  far 
from  taking  away  sin,  that  even  they  left  some  stain 
upon  those  that  touched  them. 

Lastly,  When  all  this  was  done,  the  high  priest 
went  again  into  the  most  holy  place  to  fetch  his 
censer,  and  so  returned  to  his  own  house  with  joy, 
because  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  died  not. 

29.  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you,  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be 
one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you.  30.  For  on  that 
day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for 
you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  be  clean 
from  all  your  sins  before  tire  Lord.  31.  It 
shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute  for  ever. 

32.  And  the  priest,  whom  ye  shall  anoint, 
and  whom  he  shall  consecrate  to  minister 
in  the  priest’s  office  in  his  father’s  stead, 
shall  make  the  atonement,  and  shall  put  on 
the  linen  clothes,  even  the  holy  garments  : 

33.  And  he  shall  jnake  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  sanctuary,  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  for  the  altar ;  and  he  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the 
people  of  the  congregation.  34.  And  this 
shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  for  all  their  sins,  once  a  year.  And  he 
did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

Here  is,  1.  The  day  appointed  for  this  solemnity. 
It  must  be  observed  yearly  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  v.  29.  The  seventh  had  been 
reckoned  the  first  month,  till  God  appointed  that 
the  month  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  came  out 
of  Egypt,  should  from  thenceforward  be  accounted 
and  called  the  first  month.  Some  have  fancied  that 
this  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the  day  of 
the  year  on  which  our  first  parents  fell,  and  that  it 
was  kept  as  a  fast  in  remembrance  of  that.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  computes  that  this  was  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  the  last  time  down  from  the  mount,  ! 


when  he  brought  with  him  the  renewed  tables,  and 
the  assuiances  of  God’s  being  reconciled  to  Israel, 
and  his  face  shone:  that  day  must  be  a  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  throughout  their  generations;  for  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  God’s  forgiving  them  their  sin  about  the 
golden  calf  might  encourage  them  to  hope  that,  up¬ 
on  their  repentance,  he  would  forgive  them  all 
trespasses.  2.  The  duty  of  the  people  on  this  day. 
(1.)  They  must  rest  from  all  their  labours;  It  shall 
be  a  sabbath  of  rest,  v.  31.  The  work  of  the  day 
was  itself  enough,  and  a  good  day’s  work  if  it  was 
done  well,  therefore  they  must  do  no  other  work  at 
all.  The  work  of  humiliation  for  sin  requires  such 
a  close  application  of  mind,  and  such  a  fixed  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  man,  as  will  not  allow  us  to  turn 
aside  to  any  other  work.  The  day  of  atonement 
seems  to  be  "that  sabbath  spoken  of  by  the  prophet, 
(Isa.  58.  13.)  for  it  is  the  same  with  the  fast  spoken 
of  in  the  verses  before.  (2.)  They  must  afflict  their 
souls.  They  must  refrain  from  all  bodily  refresh¬ 
ments  and  delights,  in  token  of  inward  humiliation 
and  contrition  of  soul  for  their  sins.  They  all  fasted  on 
this  day  from  food,  (except  the  sick  and  children,) 
and  laid  aside  their  ornaments,  and  did  anoint  them¬ 
selves,  as  Daniel,  ch,  10.  3,  12.  David  chastened 
his  soul  with  fasting,  Ps.  35.  13.  And  it  signified 
the  mortifying  of  sin,  and  turning  from  it,  loosing 
the  bands  of  wickedness,  Isa.  58.  6,  7.  The  Jewish 
Doctors  advised  that  they  should  not  on  that  day 
read  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  were  proper 
to  affect  them  with  delight  and  joy,  because  it  was 
a  day  to  afflict  their  souls.  3.  The  perpetuity  of 
this  institution;  It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever,  v.  29, 
34.  It  must  not  be  intermitted  any  year,  nor  ever 
let  fall  till  that  constitution  should  be  dissolved,  and 
the  type  should  be  superseded  by  the  antitype.  As 
long  as  we  are  continually  sinning,  we  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  repenting,  and  receiving  the  atonement. 
The  law  of  afflicting  our  souls  for  sin,  is  a  statute 
for  ever,  which  will  continue  in  force  till  we  arrive 
there  where  all  tears,  even  those  of  repentance,  will 
be  wiped  from  our  eyes.  The  apostle  observes  it 
as  an  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  legal  sacri¬ 
fices  to  take  away  sin,  and  purge  the  conscience 
from  it,  that  in  them  there  was  a  remembrance 
made  of  sin  every  year,  upon  the  day  of  atonement, 
Heb.  10.  1 .  .  3.  The  annual  repetition  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
ces  showed  that  there  was  in  them  only  a  faint  and 
feeble  effort  toward  making  atonement,  it  could  be 
done  effectually  only  by  offering  up.  of  the  body  of 
Christ  once  for  all,  and  that  once  was  sufficient; 
that  sacrifice  needed  not  to  be  repeated. 

Let  us  therefore  see  what  there  was  of  gospel  in 
all  this. 

I.  Here  are  typified  the  two  great  gospel-privile¬ 
ges,  of  the  remission  of  sin,  and  access  to  God,  both 
which  we  owe  to  the  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Here  then  let  us  see,  1.  The  expiation  of  guilt 
which  Christ  made  for  us.  He  is  himself  both  the 
Maker  and  the  Matter  of  the  atonement;  for  he  is, 
(1.)  The  Priest,  the  High  Priest,  that  makes  recon¬ 
ciliation  for  the  sms  of  the  people,  Heb.  2.  17.  He, 
and  he  only,  is  par  negotio—fit  for  the  work,  and 
worthy  of  the  honour:  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Father  to  do  it,  who  sanctified  him,  and  sent  him 
into  the  world  for  this  purpose,  that  God  might  in 
him  reconcile  the  world  to  himself  He  undertook 
it,  and  for  our  sakes  sanctified  himself,  and  set  him¬ 
self  apart  for  it,  John  17.  19.  The  high  priest’s 
frequent  bathing  himself  on  this  day,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  service  of  it  in  fine  linen  clean  and  white, 
signified  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  perfect 
freedom  from  all  sin,  and  his  being  beautified  and 
adorned  with  all  grace.  No  man  was  to  be  with 
the  high  priest  when  he  made  atonement,  (v.  17.) 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  was  to  tread  the  wine-press 
alone ,  and  of  the  people  there  must  be  none  with 
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him;  (Isa.  63.  3.)  therefore,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  sufferings,,  all  hits  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled; 
for  if  any  of  them  had  been  taken  and  put  to  death 
with  him,  it  would  have  looked  as  if  they  had 
assisted  in  making  the  atonement;  none  but  thieves, 
concerning  whom  there  could  be  no  such  suspicion, 
must  suffer  with  him.  And  observe  what  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  atonement  was,  which  the  high  priest 
made;  it  was  for  the  holy  sanctuary ,  fur  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  for  the  altar,  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the 
people,  v.  33.  Christ’s  satisfaction  is  that  which 
atones  for  the  sins  both  of  ministers  and  people,  the 
iniquities  of  our  holy  (and  our  unholy)  things;  the 
title  we  have  to  the  privileges  of  ordinances,  our 
comfort  in  them,  and  benefit  by  them,  are  all  owing 
to  the  atonement  Christ  made.  But  whereas  the 
atonement  which  the  high  priest  made,  pertained 
only  to  the  congregation  of  Israel,  Christ  is  the 
Propitiation,  not  for  our  sins  only,  that  are  Jews, 
but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Gentile  world.  And 
in  this  also  Christ  infinitely  excelled  Aaron,  that 
Aaron  needed  to  offer  sacrifice  for  his  own  sin  first, 
which  he  was  to  make  confession  of  upon  the  head 
of  his  sin-offering;  but  our  Lord  Jesus  had  no  sin  of 
his  own  to  answer  for;  such  a  High  Priest  became 
us,  Heb.  7.  26.  And  therefore,  when  he  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  Jordan,  whereas  others  stood  in  the  water 
confessing  their  sins,  (Matth.  3.  6.)  he  went  up 
straightway  out  of  the  water,  (i1.  16.)  having  no 
sins  to  confess.  (2.)  Ashe  is  the  High  Priest,  so 
he  is  the  Sacrifice  with  which  atonement  is  made; 
for  he  is  all  in  all  in  our  reconciliation  to  God. 
Thus  he  was  prefigured  by  the  two  goats,  which 
both  made  one  offering:  the  slain  goat  was  a  type 
of  Christ  dying  for  our  sins;  the  scape-goat  a  type 
of  Christ  rising  again  for  our  justification.  It  was 
directed  by  lot,  the  disposal  whereof  was  of  the 
Lord,  which  goat  should  be  slain;  for  Christ  was 
delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God.  [1.]  The  atonement  is  said  to 
be  completed  by  putting  the  sins  of  Israel  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat:  they  deserved  to  have  been 
abandoned  and  sent  into  a  land  of  forgetfulness,  but 
that  punishment  was  here  transferred  to  the  goat 
that  bore  their  sins;  with  reference  to  which  God  is 
said  to  have  laid  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  (the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  all  these  shadows)  the  iniquity  of  us  all, 
Isa.  53.  6.  And  he  is  said  to  have  borne  our  sins, 
even  the  punishment  of  them,  in  his  own  body  upon 
the  tree,  1  Pet.  2.  24.  Thus  was  he  made  sin  for 
us,  that  is,  a  Sacrifice  for  sin,  2  Cor.  5.  21.  He 
suffered  and  died,  not  only  for  our  good,  but  in  our 
stead,  and  was  forsaken,  and  seemed  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  for  a  time,  that  we  might  not  be  forsaken  and 
forgotten  for  ever.  Some  learned  men  have  com¬ 
puted  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  baptized  of  John  in 
Jordan  upon  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  was  the  very  day  of 'atonement;  then  lie  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  office  as  Mediator,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  driven  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  a 
land  not  inhabited.  [2.]  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  all  the  iniquities  of  Israel  were  carried 
into  a  land  of  forgetfulness.  Thus  Christ,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  by 
tajeing  it  upon  himself,  Job  1.  29.  And  when  (rod 
forgives  sin,  he  is  said  to  remember  it  no  more, 
(Heb.  8.  12. )  to  cast  it  behind  his  back,  (Isa.  38.  1 7 . ) 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  (Mic.  7.  19.)  and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  as  far  as  the  east  is  f  rom  the  west,  Ps.103.  12. 

2.  The  entrance  into  heaven,  which  Christ  made 
for  us,  is  here  typified  by  the  high  priest’s  entrance 
into  the  most  holv  place.  This  the  apostle  has  ex¬ 
pounded,  (Heb.  9.  7,  &c.)  and  he? shows,  (1.)  That 
heaven  is  the  holiest  of  all,  but  not  of  that  building, 
and  that  the  way  into  it  by  faith,  hope,  and  prayer, 
through  a  Mediator,  was  not  then  so  clearly  mani¬ 
fested  as  it  is  to  us  now  by  the  gospel.  (2.)  1  hat 


Christ  our  High  Priest  entered  into  heaven  at  his 
ascension  once  for  all,  and  as  a  public  Person  in  the 
name  of  all  his  spiritual  Israel,  and  through  the 
vail  of  his  flesh,  which  was  rent  for  that  pu^iose, 
Heb.  10.  20.  (3.)  That  he  entered  by  his  own 

blood,  (Heb.  9.  12.)  taking  with  him  to  heaven  the 
virtues  of  the  sacrifice  he  offered  on  earth,  and  so 
sprinkling  his  blood,  as  it  were,  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  where  it  speaks  better  things  than  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats  could  do.  Hence  he  is  said  to 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  as  a  lamb  that 
had  been  slain.  Rev.  5.  6.  And  though  he  had  no 
sin  of  his  own  to  expiate,  yet  it  v'as  by  his  own 
merit  that  he  obtained  for  himself  a  restoration  to 
his  own  ancient  glory,  (John  17.  4,  5.)  as  well  as  an 
eternal  redemption  for  us,  Heb.  9.  12.  (4.)  The 

high  priest  in  the  holy  place  burned  incense,  which 
typified  the  intercession  that  Christ  ever  lives  to 
make  for  us  within  the  vail,  in  the  virtue  of  his 
satisfaction.  And  we  could  not  expect  to  live,  no, 
not  before  the  mercy-seat,  if  it  were  not  covered 
with  the  cloud  of  this  incense.  Mere  merev  itself 
will  not  save  us,  without  the  interposal  of  a  Media¬ 
tor.  The  intercession  of  Christ  is  there  set  forth 
before  God  as  incense,  as  this  incense.  And  as  the 
high  priest  interceded  for  himself  first,  then  for  his 
household,  and  then  for  all  Israel,  so  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus,  in  the  17th  of  St  John,  (which  was  a  specimen 
of  the  intercession  he  makes  in  heaven,)  recom¬ 
mended  himself  first  to  his  father,  then  his  disci¬ 
ples  who  were  his  household,  and  then  all  that 
should  believe  on  him  through  their  word,  as  all 
Israel;  and  having  thus  adverted  to  the  uses  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  offering,  he  was  immediately  seized 
and  crucified,  pursuant  to  these  intentions.  (5.) 
Herein  the  entry  Christ  made  far  exceeded  Aaron’s, 
that  Aaron  could  not  gain  admission,  no  not  for  his 
own  sons,  into  the  most  holy  place;  but  our  Lord 
Jesus  has  consecrated  for  us  also  a  7iew  and  livhtBj 
way  into  the  holiest,  so  that  we  also  have  boldne&k 
to  enter,  Heb.  10.  19,  20.  And,  lastly,  The  high 
priest  was  to  come  out  again,  but  our  Lord  Jesus 
ever  lives,  making  intercession,  and  always  appears 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  whither  as  the  Fore¬ 
runner  he  is  for  us  entered,  and  where  as  Agent  he 
continues  for  us  to  reside. 

II.  Here  are  likewise  typified  the  two-  great  gos¬ 
pel-duties  of  faith  and  repentance,  hy  which  we 
are  qualified  for  the  atonement,  and  come  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  1.  By  faith  we  must  put 
our  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  Offering,  relying  on 
Christ  as  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  pleading  his 
satisfaction,  as  that  which  was  alone  able  to  atone 
for  our  sins,  and  procure  us  a  pardon;  “  1  hou  shalt 
answer  Lord,  for  me.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  for 
myself,  Christ  has  died,  yea,  rather  has  risen  again; 
to  his  grace  and  government  I  entirely  submit  my¬ 
self,  and  in  him  I  receive  the  atoneinent,’  Rom.  5. 
11.  2.  By  repentance  we  must  afflict  our  souls;  not 

only  fasting  for  a  time  from  the  delights  of  the 
body,  but  inwardly  sorrowing  for  our  sins,  and  hy¬ 
ing  a  life  of  self-denial  and  mortification.  W  e 
must  also  make  a  penitent  confession  ot  sin,  and 
this  with  an  eye  to  Christ,  whom  we  have  pierced, 
and  mourning  because  of  him;  and  with  a  hand  ot 
faith  upon  the  atonement,  assuring  ourseh  cs,  that 
if  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  a u  un¬ 
righteousness.  Lastly,  In  the  year  of  jubilee,  the 
trumpet  which  proclaimed  the  liberty,  was  ordctei 
to  be  sounded  in  the  close  of  the  day  of  atonement, 
ch.  25.  9.  For,  the  remission  of  our  dent,  release 
from  our  bondage,  and  our  return  to  our  inlici  itance, 
are  all  owing  to  the  mediation  and  intercession  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  atonement  wc*  obtain  rest  for 
our  souls,  and  all  the  glorious. liberties  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

After  the  law  concerning'  the  atonement  to  be  made  for  all 
Israel  by  the  high  priest,  at  the  tabernacle,  with  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  ;  in  this  chapter  we  have  two 
prohibitions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  honour 
of  that  atonement.  I.  That  no  sacrifice  should  be 
offered  by  any  other  than  the  priests,  nor  any  where  but 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  this  upon  pain  of 
death,  v.  1 .  .  9.  II.  That  no  blood  should  be  eaten,  and 
this  under  the  same  penalty,  v.  10 . .  16. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
iJL  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  saying, 
3.  What  man  soever  there  he  of  the  house 
of  Israel  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or 
goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of 
the  camp,  4.  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  blood  shall  be 
imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood ; 
and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people:  5.  To  the  end  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices, 
which  they  offer  in  the  open  field,  even  that 
they  may  bring  them  unto  the  Lord,  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  unto  the  priest,  and  offer  them  for 
peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord.  6.  And 
the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  and  burn  the  fat 
for  a  sweet  savour- unto  the  Lord.  7.  And 
they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto 
devils,  after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whor¬ 
ing.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto- 
them  throughout  their  generations.  8.  And 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Whatsoever  man 
there  he  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  which  sojourn  among  you,  that 
offereth  a  burnt-offering  or  sacrifice,  9. 
And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  offer  it 
unto  the  Lord,  even  that  man  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people. 

This  statute  obliged  all  the  people  of  Israel  to 
bring  all  their  sacrifices  to  God’s  altar,  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  there.  And  as  to  this  matter  we  must  consider, 
I.  How  it  stood  before.  1.  It  was  allowed  to  all 
people  to  build  altars,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  God, 
where  they  pleased.  Wherever  Abraham  had  a 
tent,  he  built  an  altar,  and  every  master  of  a  family 
was  a  priest  to  his  own  family,  as  Job,  ch.  1.  5.  2. 

This  liberty  had  been  an  occasion  of  idolatry. 
W  hen  every  man  was  his  own  priest,  and  had  an 
altar  of  his  own,  by  degrees,  as  they  became  vain 
m  their  imaginations,  they  invented  Gods  of  their 
own,  and  offered  their  sacrifices  unto  demons,  v.  7. 
The  word  signifies  rough  or  hairy  goats,  because  it 
is  probable  that  in  that  shape  the  evil  spirits  often 
appeared  to  them,  to  invite  their  sacrifices,  and  to 
signify  their  tu'ccptance  of  them.  For  the  Devil, 
ever  since  he  became  a  revolter  from  God,  and  a 
rebel  against  him,  has  set  up  for  a  rival  with  him, 


and  coveted  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him ;  he 
had  the  impudence  to  solicit  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
fall  down  and  worship  him.  The  Israelites  them¬ 
selves  had  learnt  in  Egypt  to  sacrifice  to  demor.s. 
And  some  of  them,  it  should  seem,  practised  it 
even  since  the  God  of  Israel  had  so  gloriously  ap¬ 
peared  for  them,  and  with  them.  They  are  said 
to  go  a  whoring  after  these  deiftons;  for  it  was  such 
a  breach  of  their  covenant  with  God,  as  adultery  is 
of  the  mai’riage  covenant:  and  they  were  as  strongly 
addicted  to  their  idolatrous  worships,  and  as  hardly 
reclaimed  from  them,  as  those  that  have  given 
themselves  over  to  fornication,  to  work  all  unclean¬ 
ness  with  greediness ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  that  God  calls  himself  a  jealous  God. 

II.  How  this  law  settled  it.  1.  Some  think  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  by  this  law  forbidden, 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  to  kill  any  beef, 
or  mutton,  or  veal,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  even  for  their 
common  eating,  but  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
where  the  blood  and  the  fat  were  to  be  offered  to 
God  upon  the  altar,  and  the  flesh  to  be  returned 
back  to  the  offerer,  to  be  eaten  as  a  peace-offering, 
according  to  the  law.  And  the  statute  is  so  word¬ 
ed,  ( v .  3,  4. )  as  to  favour  this  opinion,  for  it  speaks 
generally  of  killing  any  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat.  The 
learned  Dr.  Cudworth  puts  this  sense  upon  it,  and 
thinks  that  while  they  had  their  tabernacle  so  near 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  camp,  they  ate  no  flesh 
but  what  had  first  been  offered  to  God;  but  that, 
when  they  were  entering  Canaan,  this  constitution 
was  altered,  (Deut.  12.  21.)  and  they  were  allowed 
to  kill  their  beasts  of  the  nock  and  herd  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  roebuck  and  the  hart;  only  thrice  a 
year  they  were  to  see  God  at  his  tabernacle,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  before  him  there.  And  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  wilderness  they  did  not  eat  much  flesh, 
but  that  of  their  peace-offerings,  preserving  what 
cattle  they  had,  for  breed,  against  they  came  to 
Canaan;  therefore  they  murmured  for  flesh,  being 
weary  of  manna;  and  Moses  on  that  occasion 
speaks  as  if  they  were  very  sparing  of  the  flocks 
and  herds,  Numb.  11.  4,  22.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
strue  this  as  a  temporary  law,  when  it  is  expressly- 
said  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  v.  7.  And  therefore, 
2.  It  should  seem  rather  to  forbid  only  the  killing 
of  beasts  for  sacrifice  any  where  but  at  God’s  altar. 
They  must  not  offer  sacrifice,  as  they  had  done,  in 
the  ofien  fields,  ( v .  5.)  no  not  to  the  true  God,  but 
it  must  be  brought  to  the  priest,  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  of  the  Lord:  and  the  solemnity  they  had  lately 
witne'ssed  of  consecrating  both  the  priests  and  the 
altar,  would  serve  for  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  confine  themselves  to  both  these,  that  God 
had  so  signally  appointed  and  owned.  This  law 
obliged  not  only  the  Israelites  themselves,  but  the 
proselytes,  or  strangers  that  were  circumcised  and 
sojourned  among  them,  who  were  in  danger  of  re¬ 
taining  an  affection  to  their  old  ways  of  worship. 
If  any  should  transgress  this  law,  and  offer  sacrifice 
any  where  but  at  the  tabernacle,  (1. )  The  guilt  was 
great;  blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that  man,  he  hath 
shed  blood,  v.  4.  Though  it  was  but  a  beast  he  had 
killed,  yet,  killing  it  otherwise  than  God  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  murderer.  It  is 
by  the  divine  grant  that  we  have  liberty  to  kill  the 
inferior  creatures,  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of,  unless  we  submit  to  the  limitations  of  it, 
which  are,  that  it  be  not  done  either  with  cruelty 
or  with  superstition,  Gen.  9.  3,  4.  Nor  was  there 
ever  any  greater  abuse  done  to  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tures,  than  when  they  were  made  either  false  gods, 
or  sacrifices  to  false  gods,  which  the  apostle  per¬ 
haps  has  special  reference  to,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  vanity  and  bondage  of  corruption  which  the 
creature  was  made  subject  to,  Rom.  8.  20,  21,  com¬ 
pare  ch.  1.  23,  25.  Idolatrous  sacrifices  were 
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ooked  upon,  not  only  as  adultery,  but  as  murder; 
he  that  offereth  them  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man,  Isa. 
66.  3.  (2.)  The  punishment  should  be  severe. 

That  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 
Either  the  magistrate  must  do  it,  if  it  were  manifest 
and  notorious,  or,  if  not,  God  would  take  the  work 
into  his  own  hands,  and  the  offerer  should  be  cut 
off  by  some  immediate  stroke  of  divine  justice. 
The  reasons  why  God  thus  strictly  ordered  all  their 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  one  place  were,  [1.]  For 
the  preventing  of  idolatry  and  superstition:  that 
sacrifices  might  be  offered  to  God,  and  according  to 
tire  rule,  and  without  innovations,  they  must  always 
be  offered  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  were 
servants  in  God’s  house,  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
high  priest,  who  was  ruler  of  the  house,  and  took 
care  to  see  every  thing  done  according  to  God’s 
ordinance.  [2.]  For  the  securing  of  the  honour  of  ; 
God’s  temple  and  altar;  the  peculiar  dignity  of 
which  would  be  endangered,  if  they  might  offer 
their  sacrifices  any  where  else  as  well  as  there. 
[3.]  For  the  preserving  of  unity  and  brotherly 
love  among  the  Israelites;  that,  meeting  all  at  one 
altar,  as  all  the  children  of  the  family  meet  daily  at 
one  table,  they  might  live  and  love  as  brethren,  and 
be  as  one  man,  of  one  mind  in  the  Lord. 

III.  How  this  law  was  observed.  I.  While  the 
Israelites  kept  their  integrity,  they  had  a  tender 
and  very  jealous  regard  to  this  law,  as  appears  by 
their  zeal  against  the  altar  which  was  erected  by 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  which  they  would  by  no 
means  have  left  standing,  if  they  had  not  been  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  was  never  designed,  nor  should  ever  be 
used,  for  sacrifice  or  offering,  Josh.  22.  12,  See.  2. 
The  breach  of  this  law  was  for  many  ages  the  scan¬ 
dalous  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  Jewish  church ; 
witness  that  complaint  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
history  even  of  the  good  kings,  Howbeit  the  high 
filaces  were  not  taken  away;  and  it  was  an  inlet  to 
the  grossest  idolatries.  Yet  this  law  was,  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases,  dispensed  with.  Gideon’s  sacrifice, 
(Judg.  6.  26.)  Manoah’s,  (Judg.  13.  19.)  Samuel’s, 
(1  Sam.  7.  9.— 9.  13.— 11.  15.)  David’s,  (2  Sam. 

24.  18.)  and  Elijah’s,  (1  Kings  18.  23.)  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  though  not  offered  at  the  usual  place ;  but 
these  were  all  either  ordered  by  angels,  or  offered 
by  prophets;  and  some  think,  that,  after  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  Shiloh,  and  before  the  building  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  while  the  ark  and  altar  were  unsettled,  it  was 
more  allowable  to  offer  sacrifice  elsewhere. 

IV.  How  this  matter  stands  now,  and  what  use 
we  are  to  make  of  this  law.  1.  It  is  certain  that 
tire  spiritual  sacrifices  we  are  now  to  offer,  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  place.  Our  Saviour  has  made 
this  clear,  (John  4.  21.)  and  the  apostle,  (1  Tim. 

2.  8.)  according  to  the  prophecy,  that  in  every 
filace  incense  should  be  offered,  Mai.  1.  11.  We 
have  now  no  temple  or  altar  that  sanctifies  the  gift, 
nor  does  the  gospel-unity  lie  in  one  place,  but  in 
one  heart,  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit.  2.  Christ  is 
our  Altar,  and  the  true  Tabernacle;  (Heb.  8.  2. — 
13.  10.)  in  him  God  dwells  among  us,  and  it  is  in 
him  that  our  sacrifices  are  acceptable  to  God,  and 
in  him  only,  1  Pet.  2.  5.  To  set  up  other  media- 
.-,oi\s,  or  other  altars,  or  other  expiatory  sacrifices,  is, 
in  effect,  to  set  up  other  gods.  He  is  the  Centre  of 
unity,  in  whom  all  God’s  Israel  meet.  3.  let  we 
are  to  have  respect  to  the  public  worship  of  God, 
not  forsaking  the  assemblies  of  his  people,  Heb.  10. 

25.  The  lord  loves  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  and  so  should  we;  see  Ezek. 
20.  40.  Though  God  will  graciously  accept  our 
family-offerings,  we  must  not  therefore  neglect  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle. 

10.  And  whatsoever  man  there  he  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  so¬ 


journ  among  you,  that  eatetli  any  manner 
of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that* 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people.  1 1 .  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  your  souls  :  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.  12. 
Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  nei¬ 
ther  shall  any  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you  eat  blood.  1 3.  And  whatsoev¬ 
er  man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or 
of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you, 
which  hunteth,  and  catcheth  any  beast  or 
fowl  that  may  be  eaten ;  he  shall  even  pour 
out  the  blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust. 
14.  For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh  ;  the  blood 
of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof :  therefore  I  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the 
blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  :  for  the  life  of 
all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof;  whosoever 
eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off.  1 5.  And  every  soul 
that  eateth  that  which  died  of  itself  or  that 
which  was  torn  with  beasts ,  ivhether  it  be  one 
of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger,  he  shall 
both  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even ;  then 
shall  he  be  clean.  16.  But  if  he  wash 
them  not,  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  then  he  shall 
bear  his  iniquity. 

We  have  here, 

A  repetition  and  confirmation  of  the  law  against 
eating  blood.  We  have  met  with  this  prohibition 
twice  before  here  in  the  levitical  law,  (ch.  3.  17. — 
7.  26. )  beside  the  place  it  had  in  the  precepts  of 
Noah,  Gen.  9.  4.  But  here, 

1.  The  prohibition  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
reference  had  to  the  former  laws  to  this  purport;  (v. 
12.)  I  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  J\ro  soul  of  you 
shall  eat  blood ;  and  again,  (v.  14.)  Ye  shall  eat  the 
blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh.  A  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  it,  as  a  law  which  has  more  in  it  than,  at  first 
view,  one  would  think. 

2.  It  is  made  binding,  not  only  on  the  house  of 
Israel,  but  on  the  strangers  that  sojourned  among 
them,  (v.  10.)  which  perhaps  was  one  reason  why 
it  was  thought  advisable,  for  a  time,  to  forbid  blood 
to  the  Gentile  converts,  Acts  15-  29. 

3.  The  penalty  annexed  to  this  law  is  very  severe, 
(v.  10.)  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul 
that  eateth  blood,  if  he  do  it  presumptuously,  and 
will  cut  him  off;  and  again,  (x>.  14.)  He  shall  be 
cut  off.  Note,  God’s  wrath  will  be  the  sinner’s 
ruin.  Write  that  man  undone,  for  ever  undone, 
against  whom  God  sets  his  face;  for  what  creature 
is  able  to  confront  the  Creator? 

4.  A  reason  is  given  for  this  law,  ( v .  11.)  because 
it  is  the  blood  that  makes  atonement  for  the  soul; 
and  therefore  it  was  appointed  to  make  atonement 
with,  because  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  the  blood:  the 
sinner  deserved  to  die,  therelore  the  sacrifice  must 
die;  now  the  blood  being  so  the  life,  that  ordina¬ 
rily  beasts  were  killed  for  man’s  use  by  the  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  all  their  blood,  God  appointed  the  sprink¬ 
ling  or  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar,  to  signify  that  the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was 
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given  to  God  instead  f  the  sinner’s  life,  and  as  a  ; 
ransom  or  counter-price  for  it;  therefore  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission,  Heb.  9. 
22.  For  this  reason  they  must  eat  no  blood,  and, 
1.  It  was  then  a  very*  good  reason;  for  God  would 
by  this  means  preserve  the  honour  of  that  way  of 
atonement  which  he  had  instituted,  and  keep  up  m 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  reverent  regard  to  it. 
The  blood  of  the  covenant  being  then  a  sensible  ob¬ 
ject,  no  blood  must  be  either  eaten,  or  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot  as  a  common  thing;  as  they  must  have  no 
ointment  or  perfume  like  that  which  God  ordered 
them  to  make  for  himself.  But,  (2. )  This  reason 
is  now  superseded,  which  intimates  that  the  law  it¬ 
self  was  ceremonial,  and  is  now  no  longer  in  force: 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who  is  come,  (and  we  are  to 
look  for  no  other,)  is  that  alone  which  makes  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  soul,  and  of  which  the  blood  of  the  sa¬ 
crifices  was  an  imperfect  type:  the  coming  of  the 
substance  does  away  the  shadow.  The  blood  of 
beasts  is  no  longer  the  ransom,  but  Christ’s  blood 
onlv;  and  therefore  there  is  not  now  that  reason  for 
abstaining  from  blood  that  was  then ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  the  law  should 
survive  the  reason  of  it.  The  blood,  provided  it  be 
so  prepared  as  not  to  be  unwholesome,  is  now  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies,  because  it 
is  no  longer  appointed  to  make  an  atonement  for 
the  soul.  (3.)  Yet  it  has  still  a  useful  significancy: 
the  life  is  in  the  blood;  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirits,  and  God  would  have  his  people  to  re¬ 
gard  the  life  even  of  their  beasts,  and  not  to  be  cruel 
and  hard-hearted,  nor  to  take  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  barbarous.  They  must  not  be  a  blood-thirsty 
people.  The  blood  then  made  atonement  figura¬ 
tively;  now,  the  blood  of  Christ  makes  atonement 
really  and  efFectually;  to  that  therefore  we  must 
have  a  reverent  regard,  and  not  use  it  as  a  common 
thing ;  for  he  will  set  his  face  against  those  that  do 
50,  and  they  shall  be  cut  off,  Heb.  10.  29. 

5.  Seme  other  precepts  are  here  given  as  ap¬ 
pendages  to  this  law,  and  hedges  about  it.  (1.) 
They  must  cover  the  blood  of  that  which  they  took 
in  hunting,  v.  13.  The}  must  not  only  not  eat  it, 
but  give  it  a  decent  burial,  in  token  of  some  myste¬ 
ry  which  they  must  believe  lay  hid  in  this  consti¬ 
pation.  The  Jews  look  upon  this  as  a  very  weighty 
precept,  and  appoint  that  the  blood  should  be  co¬ 
vered  with  these  words,  Blessed  be  he  that  hath 
sanctified  us  by  his  ptrecepls,  and  commanded  us  to 
carver  blood.  (2.)  They  must  not  eat  that  which 
died  of  itself,  or  was  tom  of  beasts,  (v.  15.)  for  the 
blood  was  either  not  at  all,  or  not  regularly  drawn 
out  of  them.  God  would  have  them  to  be  curious 
in  their  diet,  not  with  the  curiosity  that  gratifies  the 
sensual  appetite,  but  with  that  which  checks  and 
restrains  it.  God  would  not  allow  his  children  to 
eat  ever}' thing  that  came  in  their  way  with  greedi¬ 
ness,  but  to  consider  diligently  what  was  before 
them,  that  they  might  learn  in  other  things  to  ask 
questions  for  conscience-sake.  They  that  flew  up. 
on  the  spoil,  sinned,  1  Sam.  14.  32,  33.  if  a  man 
did,  through  ignorance  or  inconsideration,  eat  the 
flesh  of  any  beast  not  duly  slain,  he  must  wash  him¬ 
self  and  his  clothes,  else  he  bore  his  iniquity,  x>.  15, 
16.  The  pollution  wa3  ceremonial,  so  was  the  puri¬ 
fication  from  it;  but  if  a  man  slighted  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  method  of  cleansing,  or  would  not  submit  to  it, 
he  thereby  contracted  moral  guilt  See  the  nature 
of  a  remedial  law  ;  he  that  obeys  it,  has  the  benefit 
of  it;  he  that  does  not,  not  only  remains  under  his 
former  guilt,  but  adds  to  that  the  guilt  of  contemn¬ 
ing  the  provisions  made  by  divine  grace  for  his  re¬ 
lief,  and  sins  against  the  remedy. 

CHAP.  XV m. 

Here  i=,  I.  A  general  law  against  all  conformity  to  the 
or-ipt  usages  of  the  heathen,  t.  1  . .  5.  II.  Particular 


laws,  1.  Against  incest,  v.  6..  18.  2.  Against  beastly 
lusts,  and  barbarous  idolatries,  v.  10 .  .  23.  1 1 1.  The  en 

forcement  of  these  laws  from  the  ruin  of  the  Canaanite*, 
v.  24  •  •  30. 

ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  1  am  the 
Lord  your  God.  3.  After  the  doings  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall 
ye  not  do:  and  after  the  doings  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  yon,  shall  ye 
not  do;  neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordi¬ 
nances.  4.  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and 
keep  mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  1 
am  the  Lord  your  God.  .5.  Y e  shall  there¬ 
fore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments; 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them :  1 
am  the  Lord. 

After  divers  ceremonial  institutions,  God  here  re¬ 
turns  to  give  them  moral  precepts.  The  former 
are  still  of  use  to  us  as  types,  the  latter  still  binding 
as  laws.  We  have  here, 

1.  The  sacred  authority  by  which  these  laws  arc 
enacted;  I  am  the  Lord,  your  God,  ( v .  1,4,  30.) 
and  7  am  the  Lord,  v.  5,  6,  21.  The  Lord  who 
has  a  right  to  rule  all,  your  God  who  has  a  peculiar 
right  to  rule  you.  Jehovah  is  the  Fountain  of  being, 
and  therefore  the  Fountain  of  power,  whose  we  are, 
whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  and  who  is  able  to 
punish  all  disobedience.  Your  God,  to  whom  you 
have  consented,  in  whom  you  are  happy,  to  whom 
you  lie  under  the  highest  obligations  imaginable, 
and  to  whom  you  are  accountable. 

2.  A  strict  caution  to  take  heed  of  retaining  the 
relics  of  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  where  they  had 
dwelt,  and  of  receiving  the  infection  of  the  idola¬ 
tries  of  Canaan,  whither  they  were  now  going,  v.  3. 
Now  that  God  was  by  Moses  teaching  them  hi-,  or¬ 
dinances,  there  was  aliquid  dediscendum — some¬ 
thing  to  be  unlearned,  which  they  had  sucked  in 
with  their  milk  in  Egypt,  a  country  noted  for  idola¬ 
try;  Ye  shall  not  do  after  the.  doings  of  the  land  oj 
Egypt.  It  would  be  the  greatest  absurdity  in  it¬ 
self;  to  retain  such  an  affection  for  their  house  of 
bondage,  as  to  be  governed  in  their  devotions  by  the 

:  usages  of  it;  and  the  greatest  ingratitude  to  God, 

'  who  had  so  wonderfully  and  graciously  delivered 
j  them.  Nay,  being  governed  by  a  spirit  of  contra- 
i  diction,  even  after  they  had  received  these  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  God,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  admitting 
the  wicked  usages  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of  inher¬ 
iting  their  vices  ivith  their  land.  Of  this  danger 
they  are  here  warned.  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  their 
ordinances.  Such  a  tyrant  is  custom,  that  their 
practices  are  called  ordinances,  and  they  became 
rivals  even  with  God’s  ordinances,  and  God’s  pro¬ 
fessing  people  were  in  danger  of  receiving  law  from 
them. 

3.  A  solemn  charge  to  them  to  keep  God's  judg- 
:  ments,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  v.  4,  5.  'J  o  this 
■  charge,  and  many  similar  ones,  David  seems  to  re¬ 
fer,  in  the  many  prayers  and  professions  he  makes 
relating  to  God’s  laws  in  the  119th  Psalm.  Ob¬ 
serve  here,  (1.)  The  great  rule  of  cur  obedience; 
God’s  statutes  and  judgments.  Those  we  must 
keep  to  walk  therein.  We  must  keep  them  in  our 

•  books,  and  keep  them  in  our  bands,  that  we  may 
practise  them  in  our  hearts  and  lives.  Kcmcmbcr 
'  God's  commandments  to  do  them;  (Ps.  103.  18.)  v/e 
must  keep  in  them,  as  our  way  to  travel  in;  keep  to 
th fun,  as  our  rule  to  work  by;  keep  them  as  our 
treasure,  as  the  apple  of  our  eye,  with  the  utmost 
care  and  value.  (2.)  The  great  advantage  of  our 
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obedience;  Which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them ,- 
that  is,  “  he  shall  be  happy  here  and  hereafter.” 
We  have  reason  to  thank  God,  [1.]  That  this  is 
still  in  force  as  a  promise,  with  a  very  favourable 
construction  of  the  condition.  If  we  keep  God’s 
commandments  in  sincerity,  though  we  come  short 
of  a  sinless  perfection,  we  shall  find  that  the  way  of 
duty  is  the  way  of  comfort,  and  will  be  the  way  of 
happiness.  Godliness  has  the  promise,  of  life,  1 
Tim.  4.  8.  Wisdom  has  said,  Keep  my  command¬ 
ments,  and  live;  and  if  through  the  Spirit  we  morti¬ 
fy  the  deeds  of  the  body,  (which  are  to  us  as  the 
usages  of  Egypt  were  to  Israel,)  we  shall  live,  [2.] 
That  it  is  not  so  in  force  in  the  nature  of  a  cove¬ 
nant,  as  that  the  least  transgression  shall  for  ever 
exclude  us  from  this  life.  The  apostle  quotes  this 
twice,  as  opposite  to  th,e  faith  which  the  gospel  re¬ 
veals.  It  is  the  description  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  the  law,  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall 
live  in  ul/Tcii — in  them,  (Rom.  10.  5.)  and  is  urg¬ 
ed  to  prove,  that//;e  law  is  not  of  faith.  Gal.  3.  12. 
The  alteration  which  the  gospel  has  made,  is  in  the 
last  word;  still  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live, 
but  not  live  in  them:  for  tlie  law  could  not  give  life, 
because  we  couhl  not  perfectly  keep  it:  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  not  in  itself;  but  now  the  ?nan  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  shall  owe  his  life  to  the  grace  of-  Christ,  and 
not  to  the  merit  of  his  works;  .see  Gal.  3.  21,  22. 
The  just  shall  live,  but  they  shall  live  by  faith,  by 
virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ,  who  is  their  Life. 

G.  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any 
that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their 
nakedness:  1  am  the  Lord.  7.  The  na¬ 
kedness  ol  thy  father,  or  the  nakedness  of 
thy  mother,  shalt  thou  not  uncover  :  she  is 
thy  mother  ;  thou  shalt  hot  uncover  her  na¬ 
kedness.  8.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father’s 
wife  shalt  thou  not  uncover :  it  is  thy  fa¬ 
ther’s  nakedness.  9.  The  nakedness  of  thy 
sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father,  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  thy  mother,  whether  she  be  bom  at 
home,  or  horn  abroad,  even  their  nakedness 
thou  shalt  not  uncover.  10.  The  naked¬ 
ness  of  thy  son’s  daughter,  or  of  thy  daugh¬ 
ter’s  daughter,  .even  their  nakedness  thou 
shalt  not  uncover :  for  theirs  is  thine  own 
nakedness.  11.  The  nakedness  of  thy.  fa¬ 
ther’s  wife’s  daughter,  begotten  of  thy  fa¬ 
ther,  (slie  is  thy  sister,)  thou  shalt  not  un¬ 
cover  her  nakedness.  12.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father’s  sister : 
she  is  thy  father’s  near  kinswoman.  13. 
Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  mother’s  sister :  for  she  is  thy  mother’s 
near  kinswqman.  14.  Thou  shalt  notun- 
cover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father’s  brother, 
thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife  :  she  is 
thine  aunt.  15.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover 
the  nakedness  of  thy  daughter-in-law:  she 
is  thy  son’s  wife  ;  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her 
nakedness.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover 
the  nakedness  of  thy  brother’s  wife :  it  is 
thy  brother’s  nakedness.  17.  Thou  shalt 
not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  neither  shalt  thou  take  her 
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son’s  daughter,  or  her  daughter’s  daughter, 
to  uncover  her  nakedness ;  for  they  are  her 
near  kinswomen  :  it  is  wickedness  1 8. 
Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister, 
to  vex  her ,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be¬ 
sides  the  other  in  her  lif e-time. 

These  laws  relate  to  the  seventh  commandment, 
and,  no  doubt,  are  obligatory  on  us  under  the  gos¬ 
pel,  for  they  are  consonant  to  the  very  light  and  law 
of  nature:  one  of  the  articles,  that  of  a  man’s  hav¬ 
ing  his  father’s  wife,  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  sin 
j  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  lCor.  5. 
1.  Though  some  of  the  incests  here  forbidden  were 
practised  by  some  particular  persons  among  the  hea¬ 
then,  yet  they  were  disallowed  and  detested,  unless 
among  those,  nations  who  were  become  barbarous, 
and  were  quite  given  up  to  vile  affections. 

Observe,  1.  That  which  is  forbidden  as  to  the  re¬ 
lations  here  specified,  is  approaching  to  them  to  un¬ 
cover  their  nakedness,  v.  6.  (1.)  It  is  chiefly  in¬ 

tended  to  forbid  the  marrying  of  any  of  these  rela 
tions.  Marriage  is  a  divine  institution;  that,  and  the 
sabbath,  the  eldest  of  all  others,  of  equal  standing 
with  man  upon  the  earth :  it  is  intended  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  human  life,  and  the  decent  and  honourable 
propagation  of  the  human  race,  such  as  became 
the  dignity  of  man’s  nature,  above  that  of  the 
beasts.  It  is  honourable  in  all,  and  these  laws  are 
for  the  support  of  the  honour  of  it.  It  was  requisite 
that  a  divine  ordinance  should  be  subject  to  divine 
rules  and  restraints,  especially  because  it  .concerns 
a  thing  wherein  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  is  as  apt 
as  in  any  thing  to  be  wilful  and  impetuous  in  its  de¬ 
sires,  and  impatient  of  check.  Yet  these  prohibi¬ 
tions,  beside  their  being  enacted  by  an  incontestable 
authority,  are  in  themselves  highly  reasonable  and 
equitable.  [1.]  By  marriage  two  were  to  become 
one  flesh,  therefore  those  that  before  were  in  a  sense 
one  flesh  by  nature,  could  not,  without  the  greatest 
absurdity,  become  one  flesh  by  institution;  for  the 
institution  was  designed  to  unite  those  who  before 
were  not  united.  [2.]  Marriage  puts  an  equality 
between  husband  and  wife;  “is  she  not  thy  com¬ 
panion  taken  out  of ’thy  side?”  Therefore  if  those 
who  before  were  superior  and  inferior,  should  inter¬ 
marry,.  (which  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  instances 
here  laid  down,)  the  order  of  nature  would  be  taken 
away  by  a  positive  institution,  which  must  by  no 
means  be  allowed.  The  inequality  between  master 
and  servant,  noble  and  ignoble,  is’  founded  in  con¬ 
sent  and  custom,  and  there  is  no  harm  done  if  that 
be  taken  away  by  the  equality  of  marriage;  but  the 
inequality  between  parents  and  children,  uncles  and 
nieces,  aunts  and  nephews,  either  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage,  is  founded  in  nature,  and  is  therefore  perpetu¬ 
al,  and  cannot  without  confusion  be  taken  away  by 
the  equality  of  marriage,  the  institution  of  which’, 
though  ancient,  is  subsequent  to  -the  order  of  nature. 
[3.]  No  relations  that  are  equal  are  forbidden,  ex¬ 
cept  brothers  and  sisters,  either  by  the  whole  blood, 
or  half  blood,  or  by  marriage;  and  in  this  there  is 
not  the  same  natural  absurdity  as  in  the  former,  for 
Adam’s  sons  must  of  necessity  have  married  then- 
own  sisters;  but  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  be 
made  by  a  positive  law  unlawful  and  detestable, 
for  the  preventing  of  sinful  familiarities  between 
those  that  in  the  days  of  their  youth  are  supposed 
to  live  in  a  house  together,  and  yet  cannot  intermar¬ 
ry  without  defeating  one  of  the  intentions  of  mar 
riage,  which  is  the  enlargement  of  friendship  and 
interest.  If  every  man  married  his  own  sister,  (as 
they  would  be  apt  to  do  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  lawful,)  each  family  would  be  a 
world  to  itself,  and  it  would  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  members  one  of  another.  It  is  certain  that  thu 
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,i.is  always  been  looked  upon  bv  the  more  sober 
heathen  us  a  most  infamous  and  abominable  thing; 
and  they  who  had  not  this  law,  yet  were  herein  a 
law  to  themselves.  I  he  making  use  ot  the  ovtli 
nance  of  marriage  for  the  patronising  ot  incestuous 
mixtures  is  so  far  from  justifying  them  or  extenua¬ 
ting  their  guilt,  that  it  adds  the  guilt  of  profaning 
an  ordinance  of  Clod,  and  prostituting  that  to  the 
vilest  purposes,  which  was  instituted  lor  the  no¬ 
blest  ends.  Hut.  (0.)  Vneleanness,  committed  with 
am  of  those  relations  out  of  marriage,  is  likewise, 
without  doubt,  tdrbuUlcii  here,  and  unless  intituled 
than  the  former:  as  also,  all  lascivious  carriage, 
w  anton  dalliance,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  evil.  Relations  must  love  one  an¬ 
other.  and  are  to  have  five  and  fxmili.tr  converse 
with  each  other,  but  it  must  be  with  all  purity;  and 
the  less  it  is  suspected  of  evil  by  others,  the  more 
care  might  the  persons  theuisoh  este  take,  that  ,V-- 
tan  do  hot  get  advantage  against  them.  tor  he  is  a 
very  subtle  enemy,  and  seeks  all  occasions  against 

The  relations  forbidden  are  most  ot  them 
plainly  described;  and  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a 
mlo,  that  what  relations  of  a  man's  own  he  vs  bound 
up  from  marrying  with,  the  same  relations  ot  his 
wife  he  is  likewise  forbidden  to  marry  with,  tor 
thev  two  a  tv  one.  That  law  which  torbids  man-v¬ 
ine 'a  brother's  wife,  (r.  It'.1)  had  an  exception  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Jewish  state.  that  it  a  man  died  with¬ 
out  issue,  his  brother,  or  next  ot  kin,  should  marry 
the  widow,  and  raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased. 
(Dcut.  \V>.  5.)  for  tv i\ sons  which  hold  pood  only  in 
that  commonwealth;  and  theivfovx-  now  that  thosi 
reasons  have  ceased,  the  exception  ceases,  and  the 
law  is  in  force,  that  a  man  must  in  no  ease  marry 
his  brother’s  widow.  That  article,  (v.  Uk)  winch 
forbids  a  man  to  take  <:  veife  to  her  sister,  supposes 
i  connivance  at  polvgamx ,  as  some  other  laws  then 
did. ^ K \od.  71.  10.  Dent.  71.  la.)  but  forbids  a  man's 
mam  ing  two  sisters,  as  Jacob  did.  because  between 
them"  w  ho  had  before  been  equal,  there  would  In¬ 
apt  to  arise  greater  jealousies  and  animosities  than 
between  wives  that  ‘were  not  so  nearly  related.  It 
the  sister  of  the  wife  be  taken  for  the  concubine,  or 
secondary  wife,  nothing  can  be  more  vexing  in  her 
life,  or  as  long  as  she  lives 


IS).  Also,  thou  shall  not  approach  unto  a 

woman,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  as  long  ns 
she  is  put  apart  tor  her  uneleanness.  -0. 
Morootor,  thou  shah  not  lie'  earnallv  with 
thy  neighbour's  wite.  to  detilo  thy  sc  It  with 
hor.  21.  And  thou  shah  not  let  any  ot' thy 
seed  pass  through  the  h  re  to  Moloch.  neither 
shah  thou  pm  fane  the  name  ot  tin  Cnxl:  1 
am.  the  1  .oho.  2-2.  Thou  shah  not  lie  with 
mankind  as  with  womankind:  it  *>'  abom¬ 
ination.  '2d.  As  either  shah  thou  lie  with 
any  beast,  to  defile  tin  sell  therewith;  nei¬ 
ther  shall  any  woman  stand  before  a  beast 
to  lie  down  thereto  :  it  contusion.  2  1.  IV- 
filo  not  you  yourselves  in  any  oi  tliese 
things:  for  in  all  these  the  nations  arc' defil¬ 
ed  which  l  east  out  before  yon :  '25.  And 

the  land  is  defiled:  therefore  l  do  visit  the 
iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  it>elt 
vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  -R.  \  e 
shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
iudgments.  and  shall  lVot  commit  otii  ot 
these  abominations*,  neither  any  of  your 


own  nation,  nor  any  stranger  that  sojourn 
pth  among  you.;  '27.  (tor  all  these  abo 
mutations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done 
which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  de¬ 
filed  ;)  28.  That  the  land  spue  not  you  ou* 

also,  when  ve  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the 
nations  that  tear  before  you.  29.  For  wIkv 
soever  shall  commit  any  of  tliese  abomina¬ 
tions,  even  the  souls  that  commit  them  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  30. 
Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinance, 
that  ot'  commit  not  out/  one  oi  these  abo¬ 
minable  customs,  which  were  committed 
before  you. and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves 
therein":  1  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

Here  is,  ... 

].  A  law  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  maxnage- 
bcil,  that  it  should  not  be  unseasonably  used,  (r. 
19.}  nor  invaded  bv  an  adulterer,  t.  '20. 

it.  A  law  against  that  which  was  the  most  unna¬ 
tural  idolatry  /causing  their  children  to pass  through 
the  hr e  to  Moloch,  r.  21.  v  ,  . 

Moloch  (as  some  think)  was  the  idol  m  and  by 
which  thev  worshipped  the  sun,  that  great  fire  of 
the  world;  and  therefore  in  the  worship  of  it,  they 
made  their  own  children  either  sacrifices  to  this 
idol,  burning  them  to  death  before  it;  or  devotees  to 
it.  causing  them  to  pass  between  two  fires,  as  some 
think,  or  to  be  thrown  through-  one,  to  the  honour 
of  this  pretended  deity;  imagining  that  the  conse¬ 
crating  of  but  one  of  their  children  in  this  manner 
to  Moloeh  would  procure  good  fortune  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  children.  l>id  idolaters  thus  give  their 
own  children  to  false  gods,  and  shall  we  think  any¬ 
thing  too  dear  to  be  dedicated  to,  or  to  be  parted 
w  ith  for.  the  true  God  ?  See  how  this  sin  of  Israel 
(which  thev  were  afterward  guilty  of,  notwithstan¬ 
ding  tliis  law)  is  aggravated  by  the  relation  which 
thev  aiul  their  children  stood  in  to  God,  (Ezek.  16. 
20.)  7";.  ;•  hast  taken  thy  sonsjwd  thy  daughters, 
v.'hcn:  thru  hast  hern  unto  n:e,  and  these  then  hast 
st'.rrificed.  Therefore  it  is  here  called  profaning 
the  «»:  «;<?  cf  their  God;  for  it  looked  as  if  they  thought 
thev  were  under  greater,  obligations  to  Moloch  than 
to  Jehovah;  for  to  him  they  offered  their  cattle 
only,  but  to  Moloeh  their  children. 

Ill.  A  law  against  unnatural  lusts,  sodomy,  and 
bestiality,  sins  not  to  be  named  or  thought  of  with¬ 
out  the"  utmost  abhorrence  imaginable,  r.  '22,  23. 
Other  sins  level  men  with  the  beasts,  but  these 
sink  them  much  lower.  That  ever  there  should 
have  been  occasion  for  the  making  of  these  laws, 
and  that,  since  thc\  are  published,  they  should  ever 
hav  e  been  broken,’  is  the  perpetual  reproach  and 
md  d  of  the  human  nature:  the  sri'  ing  of  men 
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scandal  of  the  human  nature;  the  giving  of  men 
up  to  these  vile  affections  was  frequently  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  their  idolatries ;  so  the  ape-stle  shows. 
Rom.  1.  24, 

IV.  Arguments  against  these  and  the  like  abom 
inable  wickednesses.  He  that  has  an  indisputable 
right  to  ccnumand  c.s.  y  ot  because  he  will  dea;  with 
us  as  men,  and  dra%v  h  the.  cords  :f  a  rear.,  con- 
deso  ends Vv  reason  with  us.  1.  Sinners  defi'.e  them¬ 
selves  with  these  abominations;  (v.  24.)  Defile  not 

urseh'es  it:  anti  ef  these  things.  All  sin  is  defil- 
,  ing  to  the  conscience,  but  these  are  sins  that  have  a 
particular  turpitude  in  them.  Our  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther.  in  kindness  to  us.  requires  of  us  that  we  keep 
ourselves  clean,  and  do  not  wallow  in  the  dirt.  a. 
Ihe  souls  that  commit  them  shad  he  cut  off,  v.  29. 
And  justly :  for.  If  am.  man  defile  the  is-  e  f  Gcd, 
x , ...  shaH  Gcd  aestn-r,  1  Cor  3.  17.  Fleshly  lusts 
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war  against  the  soul,  and  will  certainly  be  the  ruin 
of  it,  if  God’s  mercy  and  grace  prevent  not.  3. 
The  land  is  defiled,  v.  25.  If  such  wickednesses  as 
these  be  practised  and  connived  at,  the  land  is  there¬ 
by  made  unfit-to  have  G.od’s  tabernacle  in  it,  and  the 
pure  and  holy  God  will  withdraw  the  tokens  of  his 
gracious  presence  from  it.  It  is  also  rendered  un¬ 
wholesome  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  hereby  in¬ 
fected  with  sin,  and  exposed  to  plagues;  and  it  is 
really  nauseous  and  loathsome  to  all  go.od  men  in  it, 
as  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  was  to  the  soul  of 
righteous  Lot.  4.  These  have  been  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  former  inhabitants,  v.  24,  27.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  necessary  that  these  laws  should  be 
made,  as  antidotes  and  preservatives  from  the 
plague  are  then  necessary,  when  we  go  into  an  in¬ 
fected  place.  And  therefore  they  should  not  prac¬ 
tise  any  such  things;  because  the  nations  that  had 
practised  them  now  lay  under  the  curse  of  God, 
and  were  shortly  to  fall  by  the  sword  of  Israel. 
They  could  not  but  be  sensible  how  odious  these 
people  had  made  themselves,  who  wallowed  in  this 
mire,  and  how  they  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  all  good 
men;  and  shall  a  people,  sanctified  and  dignified  as 
Israel  was,  make  themselves  thus  vile?  When  we 
observe  how  ill  sin  looks  in  others,  we  should  use 
that  as  an  argument  with  ourselves,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care  and  caution  to  preserve  our  purity.  5. 
For  these  and  the  like  sins,  the  Canaanites  were  to 
be  destroyed:  these  filled  the  measure  of  the  Amo- 
rites’  iniquity,  (Gen.  15.  16.)  and  brought  down 
that  destruction  of  so  many  populous  kingdoms, 
which  the  Israelites  were  now  shortly  to  be  not  on¬ 
ly  the  spectators,  but  the  instruments  of;  Therefore 
I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  ufion  it,  v.  25.  Note, 
The  tremendous  judgments  of  God,  executed  on 
those  that  are  daringly  profane  and  atheistical,'  are 
intended  as  warnings  to  those  who  profess  religion, 
to  take  heed  of  every  thing  that  has  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of,  or  tendency  toward,  profaneness  or 
atheism.  Even  the  ruin  of  the  Canaanites  is  an 
admonition  to.  the  Israelites,  not  to  do  like  them. 
Nay,  to  show  that  not  only  the  Creator  is  provoked, 
but  the  creation  burthened,  by  such  abominations 
as  these,  it  is  added,  ( v .  25.)  The  land  itself  vomit- 
eth  out  her  inhabitants.  The  veiy  ground  they  went 
upon  did,  as  it  were,  groan  under  them,  and  was 
sick  of  them,  and  not  easy  till  it  had  discharged  it¬ 
self  of  these  enemies  of  the  Lord ,  Isa.  1.  24.  This 
bespeaks  the  extreme  loathsomeness  of  sin;  sinful 
man  indeed  drinks  in  iniquity  like  water,  but  the 
harmless  part  of  the  creation  even  heaves  at  it,  and 
rises  against  it.  Many  a  house  and  many  a  town 
have  spued  out  the  wicked  inhabitants,  as  it  were, 
with  abhorrence.  Rev.  3.  16.  Therefore  take  heed, 
saith  God,  that  the  land  s/nie  not  you  out  also,  v. 
28.  It  was  secured  to  them,  and  entailed  upon 
them,  and  yet  they  must  expect  that  if  they  made 
the  vices  of  the  Canaanites  their  own,  with  their 
land  their  fate  would  be  the  same.  Note,  Wicked 
Israelites  are  as  abominable  to  God  as  wicked  Ca- 
naanite::,  and  more  so,  and  will  be  as  soon  spued 
out,  or  sooner.  Such  a  warning  as  this  here  given 
to  the  Israelites,  is  given  by  the  apostle  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  converts,  with  reference  to  the  converted  Jews, 
in  whose  room  they  were  substituted,  (Rom.  11.  19, 
8cc.)  they  must  take  heed  of  falling  by  the  same  ex¬ 
ample  of  unbelief,  Heb._  4.  11.  Apply  it  more 
generally;  and  let  it  deter  us  effectually  from  all 
sinful  courses,  to  consider  how  many  they  have 
been  the  ruin  of.  Lay  the  ear  of  faith  to  the  gates 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  hear  the  doleful  shrieks 
and  outcries  of  damned  sinners,  whom  earth  has 
spued  out,  and  hell  has  swallowed,  that  find  them¬ 
selves  undone,  for  ever  undone,  by  sin;  and  tremble 
lest  this  be  your  portion  at  last.  God’s  threaten- 
ngs  and  judgments  should  frighten  us  from  sin. 


Lastly,  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  sovereign 
antidote  against  this  infection,  (x».  30.)  Therefore 
ye  shall  keeji  mine  ordinance,  that  ye  commit  hot 
any  one  of  these  abominable  customs.  This  is  the 
remedy  prescribed.  Note,  1.  Sinful  customs  are 
j  abominable  customs,  and  their  being  common  and 
fashionable  does  not  make  them  at  all  the  less  abo¬ 
minable,  nor  should  we  the  less  abominate  them, 
but  the  more;  because  the  more  customary  they  are, 
the  more  dangerous  they  are.  2.  It  is  of  pernicious 
consequence  to  admit  and  allow  of  any  one  sinful 
custom,  because  one  will  make  way  for  many.  Uno 
absurdo  dato,  mille  sequuntur — Admit  but  a  single 
absurdity,  you  invite  a  thousand.  The  way  of  sin 
■is  downhill.  3.  A  close  and  constant  adherence  to 
God’s  ordinances  is  the  most  effectual  preservative 
from  the  infection  of  gross  sin.  The  more  we  taste 
of  the  sweetness,  and  feel  of  the  power,  of  holy  ordi- 
|  nances,  the  less  attachment  we  shall  have  to  the  for- 
j  bidden  pleasures  of  sinners’  abominable  customs. 
It  is  the  grace  of  God  only  that  will  secure  us,  and 
that  grace  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace.  Nor  does  God  ever  leave  any  to 
their  own  hearts’  lusts,  till  they  have  first  left  him 
and  his  institutions. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Some  ceremonial  precepts  there  are  in  this  chapter,  but 
most  of  them  arc  moral.  One  would  wonder,  that,  when 
some  of  the  lighter  matters  of  the  law  are  greatly  enlarg¬ 
ed  upon,  (witness  two  long  chapters  concerning  the  le¬ 
prosy,)  many  of  the  weightier  matters  arc  put  into  a 
little  compass:  divers  of  the  single  verses  of  this  chapter 
contain  whole  laws  concerning  judgment  and  mercy;  for 
these  are  things  which  are  manifest  in  every  man’s  con¬ 
science;  men’s  own  thoughts  arc  able  to  explain  these, 
and  to  comment  upon  them.  I.  The  laws  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  arc,  1.  Concerning 
their  peace-offerings,  v.  5  .  .8.  2.  Concerning  the  glean¬ 
ings  of  their  fields,  v.  9,  10.  3.  Against  mixtures  of  their 
cattle,  seed,  and  cloth,  v.  19.  4.  Concerning  their  trees, 

v.  23  .  .  25.  5.  Against  some  superstitious  usages,  v. 

26.. 28.  But,  II.  JSlost  of  these  precepts  arc  obligatory 
on  us,  for  they  arc  expositions  of  most  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments.  1.  Here  is  the  preface  to  the  ten  command¬ 
ments,  I  am  Hie  Lord,  repeated  here  fifteen  limes.  2.  A 
sum  of  the  ten  commandments.  All  the  first  table  in 
that,  Be  ye  holy,  v.  2.  All  the  second  table  in  that,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  (v.  18.)  and  an  answer  to  that 
question,  Who  is  my  neighbour?  v.  S3,  S4.  3.  Something 
of  each  commandment.  (1.)  The  first  commandment 
implied  in  that  which  is  often  repeated  here,  1  am  your 
God.  And  here  is  a  prohibition  of  enchantment,  (v.  26.) 
and  witchcraft,  (v.  31.)  which  make  a  god  of  the  Devil. 
(2.)  Idolatry',  against  the  second  commandment,  is  for¬ 
bidden,  v.  4.  (3.)  Profanation  of  God’s  name,  against 

the  third,  v.  12.  (4.)  Sabbath  sanctification  is  pressed, 

v.  3,  30.  (5.)  Children  are  required  to  honour  their  pa¬ 
rents,  (v.  3.)  and  the  aged,  v.  32.  (6.)  Hatred  and  re¬ 

venge  are  here  forbidden,  against  the  sixth  command¬ 
ment,  v.  17,  18.  (7.)  Adultery,  (v.  20.  .22.)  and 

whoredom,  v.  29.  (8.)  Justice  is  here  required  in  judg 

ment,  (v.  15.)  theft  forbidden,  (v.  11.)  fraud,  and  with¬ 
holding  dues,  (v.  13.)  and  false  weights,  v.  35,  36.  (9.) 
Lying,  v.  11.  Slandering,  v.  14.  Talc-bearing,  and 
false-witness  bearing,  v.  16.  (10.)  The  tenth  command¬ 
ment  laying  a  restraint  upon  the  heart,  so  does  that,  (v. 
17.)  Thou  shalt  not  hale  thy  brother  in  thy  heart.  And 
here  is  a  solemn  charge  to  observe  all  these  statutes,  v. 
37 .  Now  these  are  things  which  need  not  much  help  for 
the  understanding  of  them,  but  require  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  for  the  observing  of  them.  A  good  under¬ 
standing  have  all  they  that  do  these  commandments. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 

-  A.  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them,  Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy.  3.  Ye  shall  fear 
every  man  his  mother,  and  his  father,  and 
keep  my  sabbaths:  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  4.  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make 
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to  yourselves  molten  gods :  l  am  the  Lord  j 
your, God.  5.  And  it  you  offer  a  sacrifice 
of  peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall 
offer  it  at  your  own  will.  6.  It  shall  be 
eaten  the  same  day  ye  offer  it,  and  on  the 
morrow  :  and  if  aught  remain  until  the  third 
day,  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire.  7.  And  if 
it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  is 
abominable ;  it  shall  not  be  accepted.  8. 
Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it  shall  bear 
his  iniquity,  because  he  hath  profaned  the 
nallowed  thing  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  fiom  among  his  people.  9. 
And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 'corners  of 
thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  glean¬ 
ings  of  thy  harvest.  10.  And  thou  shalt  not 
glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gath¬ 
er  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger :  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 

Moses  is  ordered  to  deliver  the  summary  of  the 
laws  to  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  oj  Israel; 

(■ v .  2. )  not  to , Aaron  and  his  sons  only,  but  to  all  the 
people,  for  they  were  all  concernccf  to  know  their 
duty.  Even  in  the  darker  ages  of  the  law,  that  reli¬ 
gion  could  not  be  of  God  which  boasted  ot  ignorance 
as  its  mother.  Moses  must  make  known  God’s 
statutes  to  all  the  congregation,  and  proclaim  them 
through  the  camp.  These  laws,  it  is  probable,  he 
delivered  himself  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  could 
be  within  hearing  at  once,  and  so  by  degrees  at  se¬ 
veral  times  to  them  all.  Many  of  the  precepts  here 
given  they  had  received  before,  but  it  was  requisite 
that  they  should  be  repeated,  that  they  might  be 
remembered;  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  and 
line  upon  line,  and  all  little  enough. 

In  these  verses, 

I.  It  is  required  that  Israel  be  a  holy  people,  be¬ 
cause  the  God  of  Israel  is  a  holy  God,  v.  2.  1  heir 

being  distinguished  from  all  other  people  by  peculiar 
laws  and  customs,  was  intended  to  teach  them  a 
real  separation  from  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  an 
entire  devotedness  to  God.  And  this  is  now  the 
law  of  Christ,  (The  Lord  bring  every  thought 
within  us  into  obedience  to  it!)  Ye  shall  be  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,  1  Pet.  1.  15,  16.  We  arc  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  therefore  must  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  capacity,  consecrated  to  God’s  ho¬ 
nour,  and  conformed  to  his  nature  and  will.  Isriiel 
was  sanctified  by  the  types  and  shadows,  (ch.  20. 
8.)  but  we  are  sanctified  by  the  truth,  or  substance 
of  all  those  shadows,  John  17.  17.  1  it.  2.  14. 

II.  That  children  be  obedient  to  their  parents, 
(v.  3.)  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his 
father.  1.  The  fear  here  required  is  the  same 
with  the  honour  commanded  by  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment;  see  Mai.  1.  6.  It  includes  inward  reverence 
and  esteem,  outward  expressions  of  respect,  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  lawful  commands  of  parents,  care  and 
endeavour  to  please  them  and  make  them  easy,  and 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  offend  and  grieve 
them  and  incur  their  displeasure.  The  Jewish  doc¬ 
tors  ask,  “What  is  this  fear  that  is  owing  to  a 
father?”  And  they  answer,  “  It  is  not  to  stand  in 
his  way,  nor  to  sit  in  his  place,  not  to  contradict 
what  he  says,  or  to  carp  at  it,  not  to  call  him  by  his 
name,  either  living  or  dead,  but  “My  lather,  or 
“Sir;”  it  is  to  provide  for  him  if  he  be  poor,  and  the 

like.”  2.  Children,  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men, 

must  not  think  themselves  discharged  from  this 


duty:  every  man,  though  lie  is  a  wise  mar.  and  a 
great  man,  yet  must  reverence  hispaients,  because 
they  are  his  parents.  3.  The  mother  is  put  first, 
which  is  not  usual,  to  show  that  the  duty  is  equally 
owing  to  both;  if  the  mother  survii  e  the  father,  still 
she  must  be  reverenced  and  obeyed.  4.  It  is  added, 
and  keep  my  sabbaths.  If  God  provides  by  his  law 
for  the  preserving  of  the  honour  of  parents,  parents 
1  must  use  their  authority  over  their  children  for  the 
preserving  of  the  honour  of  God,  particularly  the 
honour  of  his  sabbaths,  the  custody  of  which  is  verv 
much  committed  to  parents  by  the  fourth  commanu- 
ment,  Thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter.  I  he 
|  ruin  of  young  people  has  often  been  observed  to  be¬ 
gin  in  the  contempt  of  their  parents,  and  the  profa¬ 
nation  of  the  sabbath-day.  Fitly  therefore  are  these 
two  precepts  here  put  together  in  the  beginning  of 
this  abridgment  of  the  statutes,  Ye  shall  fear  every 
man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  keep,  my  sab¬ 
baths.  Those  are  hopeful  children,  and  likely  to  do 
well,  that  make  .conscience  of  honouring  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  keeping  holy  the  sabbath-day.  5.  1  he 
reason  added  to  both  these  precepts  is,  “7  am  the 
Lord  your  God;  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  anu  the 
God  of  your  parents.”  - 

III.  That  God  only  be  worshipped,  and  not  by 

images,  ( v .  4.)  “  Turn  ye  not  to  idols;  to  Elihm, 

to  vanities,  things  of  no  power,  no  value,  gods  that 
are  no  gods.  Turn  not  from  the  true  God  to  false 
ones,  from  the  mighty  God  to  impotent  ones,  from 
the  God  that  will  make  you  holy  and  happy  to  those 
that  will  deceive  you,  debauch  you,  ruin  you,  and 
make  yon  for  ever  miserable.  Turn  not  your  eye 
to  them,  much  less  your  heart.  Make  not  your¬ 
selves  gods,  the  creatures  of  your  own  fancy,  nor 
think  to  worship  the  Creator  by  molten  gods.  You 
are  the  work  of  God’s  hands,  be  not  so  absurd  as  tc 
worship  gods  the  work  of  your  own  hands.”  Mol¬ 
ten  gods  are  specified  for  the  sake  of  the  molten 
calf.  .  . 

IV.  That  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace-offerings 
should  always  be  offered,  and  taken,  according  to 
the  law,  v.  5  .  .  8.  There  was  some  particular  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  likely,  for  the  repetition  of  this  law,  rather 
than  any  other  relating  to  the  sacrifices.  The  eat¬ 
ing  of  the  peace-offerings  was  the  people’s  part,  and 
wits  done  from  under  the  eye  of  the  priests,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  kept  the  cold  meat  of 

i  their  peace-offerings,  as  they  had  done  the  manna, 
(Exod.  16.  20. )  longer  than  was  appointed,  which 
occasioned  this  caution;  sec  the  law  itself  before, 
ch.  7.  16. .  18.  God  will  have  his  own  work  done 
in  his  own  time.  Though  the  sacrifice  was  offered 
according  to  the  law,  if  it  was  not  eaten  according 
to  the  law,  it  was  not  accepted.  Though  ministers  do 
their  part,  what  the  better,  if  people  do  not  their’s? 
There  is  work  to  be  done  after  our  spiritual  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  in  a  due  improvement  of  them;  if  this  be  neg¬ 
lected,  all  is  in  vain. 

V.  That  they  should  leave  the  gleanings  ol  their 
harvest  and  vintage  for  the  poor,  v.  9,  10.  Note, 
Works  of  piety  must  be  always  attended  with  works 
of  charity,  according  as  our  ability  is.  When  they 
gathered  in  their  corn,  they  must  leave  some  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  corner  of  the  field;  the  Jewish  doctors 
say,  “  It  should  be  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  field;”  and 
they  must  also  leave  the  gleanings  and  the  small 
clusters  of  their  grapes,  which  at  first  were  over¬ 
looked.  This  law,  though  not  binding  now  in  the 
letter  of  it,  yet  teaches  us,  1.  That  we  must  not  be 
covetous  and  griping,  and  greedy  of  every  thing  we 
can  lay  any  claim  to;  nor  insist  upon  our  right  m 
things  small  and  trivial.  2.  That  we  must  be 
well-pleased  to  see  the  poor  supplied  and  refreshed 
with  the  fruit  of  our  labours.  We  must  not  think 
every  thing  lost  that  goes  beside  ourselves,  nor  an) 
thing  wasted  that  goes  to  the  poor.  3.  1  hat  times 
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if  joy,  such  as  harvest-time  is,  are  proper  times  for 
charity;  that  when  we  rejoice,  the  poor  may  rejoice 
with  us,  and  when  our  hearts  are  blessing  God, 
their  loins  may  bless  us. 

11.  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  false¬ 
ly,  neither  lie  one  to  another.  12.  And  ye 
shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,  neither 
shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God :  I 
am  the  Lord.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  defraud 
thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him :  the  wages 
of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  14.  Thou 
shalt  .not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear 
thy  God:  I  am  the  Lord.  15.  Ye  shall  do 
no  unrighteousness  in  judgment  :#thou  shalt 
not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  ho¬ 
nour  the  person  of  the  mighty :  but  in  right¬ 
eousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour. 
16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a 
tale-bearer  among  thy  people  ;  neither  shalt 
thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  :  I  am  the  Lord.  1 7.  Thou  shalt  not 
hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not 
suffer  sin  upon  him.  18.  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself :  I  am  the  Lord. 
We  are  taught  here, 

I.  To  be  honest-and  true  in  all  our  dealings,  v. 

11.  God,  who  has  appointed  every  man’s  property 
by  his  providence,  forbids  by  his  law  the  invading 
of  that  appointment,  either  by  downright  theft,  Ye 
shall  not  steal,  or  by  fraudulent  dealing,  “  Ye  shall 
not  cheat,  or  deal  falsely.”  Whatever  we  have  in 
the  world,  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  be  honestly 
come  by,  for  we  cannot  be  truly  rich,  nor  long  rich, 
with  that  which  is  not.  The  God  of  truth,  who 
requires  truth  in  the  heart,  (Ps.  51.  6.)  requires  it 
also  in  the  tongue,  JYeither  lie  one  to  another,  either 
in  bargaining  or  common  converse.  This  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  Christianity,  (Col.  3.  9.)  Lie  not  one 
to  another.  They  that  do  not  speak  truth,  do  not 
deserve  to  be  told  truth;  they  that  sin  by  lying, 
justly  suffer  by  it;  therefore  we  are  forbid  to  lie  one 
to  another ;  for  if  we  lie  to  others,  we  teach  them  to 
lie  to  us. 

II.  T  'o  maintain  a  very  reverent  regard  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  name  of  God,  (x>.  12.)  and  not  to  call  him  to 
be  witness  either,  1.  To  a  lie,  Ye  shall  not  swear 
falsely.  It  is  bad  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  much  worse 
to  swear  it.  Or,  2.  To  a  trifle,  and  every  imperti¬ 
nence,  JYeither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy 
God,  by  alienating  it  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  it  is  to  be  religiously  used. 

III.  Neither  to  take  nor  keep  any  one’s  right 
from  them,  v.  13.  We  must  not  take  that  which  is 
none  of  our  own,  either  by  fraud  or  robbery;  nor  de¬ 
tain  that  which  belongs  to  another,  particularly  the 
wages  of  the  hireling,  let  it  not  abide  with  thee  all 
night.  Let  the  day-labourer  have  his  wages,  as 
soon  as  he  has  done  his  day’s  work,  if  he  desires  it. 
It  is  a  great  sin  to  deny  the  payment  of  it,  nay,  to 
defer  it  to  his  damage,  a  sin  that  cries  to  heaven  for 
vengeance.  Jam.  5.  4. 

IV.  To  be  particularly  tender  of  the  credit  and 
safety  of  those  that  cannot  help  themselves,  v.  14. 
1.  The  credit  of  the  deaf;  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the 


deaf;  neither  those  that  are  naturally  deaf,  chat 
cannot  hear  at  all;  nor  those  that  are  absent,  and  a( 
present  out  of  hearing  of  the  curse,  and  so  that  can¬ 
not  show  their  resentment,  return  the  affront,  or 
right  themselves;  nor  those  that  are  patient,  that 
seem  as  if  they  heard  not,  and  are  not  willing  to 
take  notice  of  it,  as  David,  Ps.  38.  13.  Do  not 
therefore  injure  any,  because  they  are  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  avenge  themselves,  for  God  sees  and 
hears,  though  they  do  not.  2.  The  safety  of  the 
blind  we  must  likewise  be  tender  of,  and  not  put  a 
stumbling-block  before  them;  for  this  is  to  add  af¬ 
fliction  to  the  afflicted,  and  to  make  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  a  servant  to  our  malice.  This  prohibition 
implies  a  precept  to  help  the  blind,  and  remove 
stumbling-blocks  out  of  their  way.  The  Jewish 
writers,  thinking  it  possible  that  any  should  be  so 
barbarous  as  to  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  blind,  understood  it  figuratively,  that  it  forbids 
giving  bad  counsel  to  those  that  are  simple  and  ea¬ 
sily  imposed  upon,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  do 
something  to  their  own  prejudice.  We  ought  to 
take  heed  of  doing  any  thing  which  may  occasion 
our  weak  brother  to  fall,  Rom.  14.  13.  1  Cor.  8,  9. 

It  is  added,  as  a  preservative  from  these  sins,  but 
fear  thou  God.  “  Thou  dost  not  fear  the  deaf  and 
blind,  they  cannot  right  themselves;  out  remember 
it  is  the  glory  of  God  td  help  the  helpless,  and  he 
will  plead  their  cause.”  Note,  The  fear  of  God 
will  restrain  us  from  doing  that  which  will  not  ex¬ 
pose  us  to  men’s  resentments. 

V.  Judges,  and  all  in  authority  are  here  com¬ 
manded  to  give  verdict  and  judgment  without  par¬ 
tiality;  (y.  15.)  whether  they  were  constituted 
judges  by  commission,  or  made  so  in  a'  particular 
case,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  as  referees  or 
arbitrators,  they  must  do  no  wrong  to  either  side, 
but,  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill,  must  go  according 
to  the  rules  of  equity,  having  respect  purely  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  not  to  the  characters  of  the 
person.  Justice  must  never  be  perverted,  either,  1. 
In  pity  to  the  poor.  Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  poor,  Exod.  23.  3.  Whatever  may  be 
given  to  a  poor  man  as  an  alms,  yet  let  nothing  be 
awarded  him  as  his  right,  but  what  he  is  legally 
entitled  to,  nor  let  his  poverty  excuse  him  from  any 
just  punishment  for  a  fault.  Or,  2.  In  veneration 
or  fear  of  the  mighty,  in  whose  favour  judges  would 
be  most  frequently  biassed.  The  Jews  say,  “Judges 
were  obliged  by  this  law  to  be  so  impartial,  as  not 
to  let  one  of  the  contending  parties  sit  while  the 
other  stood;  nor  permit  one  to  say  what  he  pleased, 
and  bid  the  other  be  short;”  see  James  2.  1 .  .  3. 

VI.  We  are  all  forbidden  to  do  any  thing  injuri¬ 
ous  to  our  neighbour’s  good  name,  ( v .  16.  j  either, 
1.  In  common  conversation;  Thou  shalt  not  go  up 
and  down  as  a  tale-bearer.  It  is  as  bad  an  office  as 
a  man  can  put  himself  into,  to  be  the  publisher  of 
every  man’s  faults,  divulging  what  was  secret,  ag¬ 
gravating  crimes,  and  making  the  worst  of  every 
thing  that  was  amiss,  with  design  to  blast  and  ruin 
men’s  reputation,  and  to  sow  discord  among  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  word  used  for  a  tale-bearer  signifies  a 
pedlar  or  petty  chapman,  the  interlopers  of  trade: 
for  tale-bearers  pick  up  ill-natured  stories  at  one 
house,  and.  utter  them  at  another,  and  commonly 
barter  slanders  by  way  of  exchange.  See  tins  sin 
condemned,  Prov.  11.  13. — 20.  19.  Jer.  9.  4,  5. 
Ezek.  22.  9.  Or,  2.  In  witness-bearing;  “Neither 
shalt  thou  stand  as  a  witness  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour,  if  his  blood  be  innocent,  nor  join  in  con¬ 
federacy  with  such  bloody  men  as  those  described,” 
Prov.  1.  11,  12.  The  Jewish  doctors  put  this  fur¬ 
ther  sense  upon  it,  “Thou  shalt  not  stand  by  and 
see  thy  brother  in  danger,  but  thou  shalt  come  in  to. 
his  relief  and  succour,  though  it  be  with  the  peril  of 
thy  own  life  and  limb;”  they  add,  “  He  that  can  by 
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his  testimony  clear  one  that  is  accused,  is  obliged  by 
this  law  to  clo  it;”  see  Prov.  24.  11,  12. 

VII.  We  are  commanded  to  rebuke  our  neigh¬ 

bour  in  love,  (w.  17.)  7 hou  shall  in  any  wise  rebuke 
thy  neighbour.  1.  Rather  rebuke  him  than  hate 
him,  for  an  injury  done  to  thyself.  If  we  appre- 
hend  that  our  neighbour  has  any  way  wronged  us, 
we  must  not  conceive  a  secret  grudge  against  him, 
and  estrange  ourselves  from  him,  speaking  to  him 
neither  bad  nor  good,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  who1 
have  the  art  of  concealing  their  displeasure  till  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  full  revenge,  (2  Sam.  13. 
22. )  but  we  must  rather  give  vent  to  our  resent¬ 
ments  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  endeavour  to 
convince  pur  brother  of  the  injury,  reason  the  case 
fairly  with  him,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  disgust 
conceived:  this  is  the  rule  our  Saviour  gives  in  this 
case,  Luke  17.  3.  2.  Therefore  rebuke  him  for 

his  sin  against  God,  because  thou  lovest  him;  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  that  his  sin 
may  be  pardoned,  and  he  may  turn  from  it,  and  it 
may  not  be  suffered  to  lie  upon  him.  Note,  Friend¬ 
ly  reproof  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  one  another,  and  we 
ought  both  to  give  it  and  take  it  in  love.  Let  the 
righteous  smite  me,  and  it  shall  be  a  kindness,  Ps. 
141.  5.  Faithful  and  useful  are  those  wounds  of  a 
friend,  Prov.  27.  5,  6.  It  is  here  strictly  command¬ 
ed,  “  Thou  shult  in  any  i&isc  do  it,  and  not  omit  it 
under  any  pretence.”  Consider,  (1.)  The  guilt  we 
incur  by  not  reproving:  it  is  construed  here  into  a 
hating  of  our  brother.  We  are  ready  to  argue  thus, 

<  such  a  one  is  a  friend  I  love,  therefore  I  will  not 
make  him  uneasy  by  telling  him  of  his  faults;”  but 
we  should  rather  say,  “therefore  I  will  do  him  the 
kindness  to  tell  him  of  them.”  Love  covers  sin 
from  others,  but  not  from  the  sinner  himself.  (2. ) 
The  mischief  we  do  by  not  reproving;  we  suffer 
sin  upon  him;  and  must  we  help  the  ass  of  an 
enemy  that  is  fallen  under  his  burthen,  and  shall 
we  not  help  the  soul  of  a  friend?  Exod.  23.  5. 
And  by  suffering  sin  upon  him,  we  are  in  danger  of 
bearing  sin  for  him,  as  the  margin  reads  it.  If  we 
reprove  not  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  we 
have  fellowship  with  them,  and  become  accessaries 
ex  post  facto — after  the  fact,  Epli.  5 . .  11.  It  is  thy 
brother,  thy  neighbour,  that  is  concerned;  and  he 
was  a  Cain  that  said,  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

VIII.  We  are  here  required  to  put  off  all  malice, 
and  to  put  on  brotherly  love,  v.  18.  1.  We  must  be 
ill-affected  to  none;  Thou  shall  not  avenge  nor  bear 
any  grudge;  to  the  same  purport  with  that,  (v.  17.) 
Thou  shult  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart;  for 
malice  is  murder  begun.  If  our  brother  has  done 
us  an  injury,  we  must  not  return  it  upon  him,  that 
is  avenging;  we  must  not  upon  every  occasion  up¬ 
braid  him  with  it,  that  is  bearing  a  grudge ;  but  we 
must  both  forgive  it  and  forget  it,  for  thus  we  are 
forgiven  of  God.  It  is  a  most  ill-natured  thing,  and 
the  bane  of  friendship,  to  retain  the  resentment  of 
affronts  and  injuries,  and  to  let  that  sword  devour 
for  ever.  2.  We  must  be  well  affected  to  all: 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  We  often 
wrong  ourselves,  but  we  soon  forgive  ourselves 
those  wrongs,  and  they  do  not  at  all  lessen  our  love 
to  ourselves;  and  in  like  manner  we  should  love  our 
neighbour.  Our  Saviour  has  made  this  the  second 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  (Matth.  22.  39.) 
and  the  apostle  shows  how  it  is  the  summary  of  all 
the  laws  of  the  second  table,  Rom.  13.  9,  10.  Gal. 
g  14.  We  must  love  pur  neighbour  as  truly  as  we 
'  vc  ourselves,  and  without  dissimulation;  we  must 
■vidence  our  love  to  our  neighbour  in  the  same  way 
as  that  by  which  we  evidence  our  love  to  ourselves, 
preventing  his  hurt,  and  procuring  his  good,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power.  We  must  do  to  our  neigh- 
jour  as  we  would  be  done  to  ourselves,  (Matth.  7. 
12.)  putting  our  souls  into  the  soul's  stead,  Job  16. 


4,  5.  Nay,  we  must  in  many  cases  deny  ourselves 
for  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  as  St.  Paul,  1  Ccr  ’ 
9.  19,  &c.  Herein  the  gospel  goes  beyond  even  that 
excellent  precept  of  the  law;  fer  Christ,  by  laying 
down  his  life  for  us,  has  taught  us  even  to  lay  down 
our  livesfor  the  brethren,  in  some  cases,  (1  John  3. 
16. )  and  so  to  love  our  neighbour  better  than  our¬ 
selves. 

19.  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes.  Thou 
shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse 
kind.  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with 
mingled  seed ;  neither  shall  a  garment  min¬ 
gled  of  linen  and  wroollen  come  upon  thee. 
20.  And  whosoever  lieth  carnally  w.ith  a 
woman  that  is  a  bondmaid,  betrothed  to  a 
husband,  and  not  at  all  redeemed,  nor  free¬ 
dom  given*her,  she  shall  be  scourged :  they 
shall  not  be  put  to  death,  because  she  was 
not  free.  21.  And  he  shall  bring  his  tres¬ 
pass-offering  unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  even  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-offering.  22.  And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass-offering,  before 
the  Lord,  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  done : 
and  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall  be  for 
given  him.  23.  And  wThen  ye  shall  come 
into  the  land,  and  shall  have  planted  afl 
manner  of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count 
the  fruit  thereof  as  uncircumcised:  three 
•years  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised  unto  you 
it  shall  not  be  eaten  of.  24.  But  in  the  fourth 
year  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy,  to 
praise  the  Lord  withal.  25.  And  in  the 
fifth  year  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof, 
that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the  increase 
thereof:  1  am  the  Lord  your  God.  26.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood ;  nei¬ 
ther  shall  ye  use  enchantment,  nor  observe 
times.  27.  Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners 
of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the 
corners  of  thy  beard.  28.  Ye  shall  not 
make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead, 
nor  print  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  the 
Lord.  29.  Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter, 
to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore ;  lest  the  land 
fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  become  full 
of  wickedness. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  law  against  mixtures,  v.  19.  God  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  made  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  (Gen.  1. 
25. )  and  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  order  of  nature 
God  hath  established,  believing  that  is  best  and  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  not  covet  monsters.  Add  thou  not  unto 
his  works,  lest  he  reprove  thee;  for  it  is  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  work  of  God,  that  nothing  can,  without 
making  it  worse,  be  either  put  to  it  or  taken  from 
it,  Eccl.  3.  14.  As  lyhat  God  has  joined,  we  must 
not  separate;  so  what  he  has  separated,  we  must 
not  join.  The  sowing  of  mingled  corn  and  the 
wearing  of  linsey-woolsey  garments  are  forbidden, 
either  as  superstitious  customs  of  the  heathen,  or  to 
intimate  how  careful  they  should  be  not  to  mingle 
themselves  with  the  heathen,  nor  to  weave  any  of 
the  usages  of  the  Gentiles  into  God’s  ordinance  s. 
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Ainsworth  suggests,  that  it  was  to  lead  Israel  to  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  religion,  and  to  all  the 
parts  and  doctrines  of  the  law  and  gospel  in  their 
distinct  kinds.  As  faith  is  necessary,  good  works 
are  necessary;  but  to  mingle  these  together  in  the 
cause  of  our  justification  before  God,  is  forbidden, 
Gal.  2.  16. 

II.  A  law  for  punishing  adultery  committed  with 

one  that  was  a  bondmaid  that  was  espoused,  v.  20 . . 
22.  If  she  had  not  been  espoused,  the  law  appoint¬ 
ed  no  punishment  at  all;  being  espoused,  if  she  had 
not  been  a  bondmaid,  the  punishment  had  been  no 
less  than  death;  but  being  as  yet  a  bondmaid, 
(though  before  the  completing  of  her  espousals  she 
must  have  been  made  free,)  the  capital  punishment 
is  remitted,  and  they  shall  both  be  scourged;  or,  as 
some  think,  the  woman  only,  and  the  man  was  to 
bring  a  sacrifice.  It  was  for  the  honour  of  marriage, 
though  but  begun  by  betrothing,  that  the  crime 
should  be  punished;  but  it  was  for  the  honour  of 
freedom,  that  it  should  not  be  punished  so  as  the 
debauching  of  a  free  woman  was;  so  great  was  the 
difference  then  made  between  bond  and  free,  (Gal. 
4.  30.)  but  the. gospel  of  Christ  knows  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction,  Col.  3.  11.  .  ,  .  . 

III.  A  law  concerning  fruit  trees,  that  tor  the 
three  first  years  after  they  were  planted,  if  they 
should  happen  to  be  so  forward  as  to  bear  in  that 
time,  yet  no  use  should  be  made  of  the  fruit,  v.  ,2o . . 
25.  It  was  therefore  the  practice  of  the  Jews  to 
pluck  off  the  fruit,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  it  knit, 
from  their  young  trees,  as  gardeners  do  sometimes, 
because  their  early  bearing  hinders  their  growing. 
If  any  did  come  to  perfection,  it  was  not  to  be  used 
in  the  service  either  of  God  or  man;  but  what  they 
bore  the  fourth  year,  was  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord, 
either  given  to  the  priests,  or  eaten  before  the  Loi  d 
with  joy,  as  their  second  tithe  was,  and  from  thence¬ 
forward  it  was  all  their  own.  Now,  1.  Some  think 
this  taught  them  not  to  follow  the  custom  of  the 
heathen,  who,  they  say,  consecrated  the  very  first 
productions  of  their  fruit-trees  to  their  idols,  saying, 
that  otherwise  all  the  fruits  would  be  blasted.  2. 
This  law  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees  seems  to  be  pa¬ 
rallel  with  that  in  the  case  of  animals,  that  no  ci  ea- 
ture  should  be  accepted  as'  an  offering  till  it  was 
past  eight  days  old,  nor  till  that  day  were  childi  en 
to  be  circumcised ;  see  ch.  22.  2 7.  God  would  have 
the  first-fruits  of  their  trees,  but  because  for  the 
three  first  years  they  were  as  inconsiderable  as  a 
lamb  or  a  calf  under  eight  days  old,  therefore  God 
would  not  have  them,  for  it  is  fit  he  should  have 
every  thing  at  its  best;  and  yet  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  use  them,  because  his  first-fruits  were  not 
as  yet  offered;  they  must  therefore  be  accountedas 
uncircumcised,  that  is,  as  an  animal  undei  eight 
days  old,  not  fit  for  any  use.  3.  A\  e  are  hereby 
taught  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  catching  at  any  com¬ 
fort,  but  to  be  willing  with  patience  to  wait  the  time 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  particularly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  increase  of  the 
earth,  our  right  to  the  fruits  of  which  was  forfeited 
Dy  our  first  parents  eating  forbidden  fruit,  and  we 
are  restored  to  it  only  by  the  word  of  God  and 

fir  aver,  1  Tim.  4.  5.  ,  • 

IV  A  law  against  the  superstitious  usages  of  the 
neathen,  v.  26 . .  28.  1.  Rating  npontheblood  as 

the  Gentiles  did,  who  gathered  the  blood ^of  their 
sacrifices  into  a  vessel  for  their  demons  (as  they  fan¬ 
cied)  to  drink,  and  then  sat  about  it,  eating  the  flesh 
themselves,  signifying  their  cummumon  with  devils 
by  their  feasting  with  them.  Let  not  this  custom 
be  used,  for  the  blood  of  God’s  sacrifices  was  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  then  poured  at  the  foot 
of  it,  and  conveyed  away.  2.  Enchantment  and 
divination,  and  a  superstitious  observation  of  the 
times,  some  days  and  hours  lucky,  and  otheis  un¬ 


lucky.  Curious  arts  of  this  kind,  it  is  likely,  had 
been  of  late  invented  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  t( 
amuse  the  people,  and  support  their  own  credit. 
The  Israelites  had  seen  them  practised,  but  must 
by  no  means  imitate  them.  It  would  be  unpardon¬ 
able  in  them,  to  whom  were  committed  the  oraclex 
of  God,  to  ask  council  of  the  Devil;  and  yet  worse 
in  Christians,  to  whom  the  son  of  man  is  manifest¬ 
ed,  who  has  destroyed  the  works  of  the  Devil.  For 
Christians  to  have  their  nativities  cast,  and  theii 
fortunes  told  them,  to  use  spells  and  charms  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  and  the  driving  away  of  ev  il  spirits, 
to  be  affected  with  the  falling  of  the  salt,  a  hare 
crossing  the  way,  cross  days,  or  the  like,  is  an  into¬ 
lerable  affront  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  support  of  pa 
ganism  and  idolatry,  and  a  reproach  both  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  that  worthy  name  by  which  they  are 
called :  and  they  must  lie  grossly  ignorant,  both  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  that  ask,  “What  harm  is 
there  in  these  things?”  Is  it  no  harm  for  those 
that  have  fellowship  with  Christ,  to  have  fel¬ 
lowship  with  devils,  or  to  learn  the  ways  of  those 
that  have?  Surely  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ. 
3.  There  was  a  superstition  even  in  trimming 
themselves,  used  by  the  heathen,  which  must 
not  be  imitated  by  the  people  of  God.  Ye  shall  not 
round  the,  corners  of  your  heads.  They  that  wor  ¬ 
ship  the  hosts  of  heaven,  in  honour  of  them,  cut 
their  hair,  so  as  that  their  heads  might  resemble 
the  celestial  globe;  but  as  the  custom  was  foolish  in 
itself,  so,  being  done  with  respect  to  their  false  gods, 
it  was  idolatrous.  4.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  by 
which  they  expressed  their  sorrow  at  their  funerals 
must  not  be  imitated,  v.  28.  They  must  not  make 
cuts  or  prints  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead;  for  the 
heathen  did  so  to  pacify  the  infernal  deities  they 
dreamt  of,  and  to  make  them  propitious  to  their  de¬ 
ceased  friends.  Christ  by  his  sufferings  has  altered 
the  property  of  death,  arid  made  it  a  true  friend  to 
every  true  Israelite;  and  now  as  there  needs  noth¬ 
ing  to  make  death  propitious  to  us,  (for  if  God  be  so, 
death  is  so  of  course, )  so  we  sorrow  not  as  those 
that  have  no  hope.  Those  whom  the  God  of  Israel 
had  set  apart  for  himself,  must  not  receive  the  im¬ 
age  and  superscription  of  these  dunghill  deities. 
Lastly,  The  prostituting  of  their  daughters  to  un¬ 
cleanness,  which  is  here  forbidden,  (x>.  29.)  seems 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  heathen  in  their  idol¬ 
atrous  worships,  for  with  such  abominations  those 
unclean  spirits  which  they  worshipped,  were  well- 
pleased.  And  when  lewdness  obtained  as  a  religious 
rite,  and  was  committed  in  their  temples,  no  mar¬ 
vel  that  the  land  became  full  of  that  wickedness; 
which,  when  it  entered  at  the  temple-doors,  over¬ 
spread  the  land  like  a  mighty  torrent,  and  bore 
down  all  the  fences  of  virtue  and  modesty.  The 
Devil  himself  could  not  have  brought  such  abomi¬ 
nations  into  their  lives,  if  he  had  not  first  brought 
them  into  their  worships.  And  justly  wei’e  they 
given  up  to  vile  affections,  who  forsook  the  holy 
God,  and  gave  divine  honours  to  impure  spirits. 
Those  that  dishonour  God  arc  thus  suffered  to  dis¬ 
honour  themselves  and  their  families. 

30.  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  re¬ 
verence  my  sanctuary:  1  am  the  Lord. 
31.  Regard  not  them  that,  have  familiar 
spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be  dc 
filed  by  them:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
.32.  Thou  sbalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  fear  thy  God  :  1  am  the  Lord.  33.  And 
if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  yoiu  land, 
ye  shall  not  vex  him.  34.  But  the  stranger 
that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as 
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one  born  an  rone  you,  and  thou  shall  love 
him  as  thyself;  loi;  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt :  I  an  the  Lord  your  God. 
35.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg¬ 
ment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  mea¬ 
sure.  36.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just 
ep'hah,  and  a  just  bin,  shall  ye  have:  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  37.  Therefore  shall 
ye  observe  all  my  statutes,  and  all  my  judg¬ 
ments,  and  do  them :  I  am  the  Lord. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  law  for  the  preserving  of  the  honour  of  tire 
time  and  place  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God, 
v.  39.  This  would  be  a  means  to  secure  them  both 
from  the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of  the  heathen, 
and  from  all  immoralities  in  conversation.  1.  Sab¬ 
baths  must  be  religiously  observed,  and  not  those 
times  mentioned,  (r.  26.)  which  the  heathen  had  a 
superstitious  regard  to.  2.  The  sanctuary  must  be 
reverenced;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  approach 
the  tabernacle  with  that  purity  and  preparation 
which  the  law  required,  and  to  attend  there  with 
that  humility,  decency,  and  closeness  of  application, 
which  became  them  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
such  an  awful  majesty.  Though  now  there  is  no 
place  holy  by  divine  institution,  as  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  then  were,  yet  this  law  obliges  us  to  re¬ 
spect  the  solemn  assemblies  of  Christians  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  as  being  held  under  a  promise  of 
Christ’s  special  presence  in  them,  and  to  carry  our¬ 
selves  with  a  due  decorum,  while  in  those  assem¬ 
blies  we  attend  the  administration  of  holy  ordi¬ 
nances,  Eccl.  5.  1. 

II.  A  caution  again 5 1  all  communion  with  witches, 
and  those  that  were  in  league  with  familiar  spirits; 
“  Regard  them  not ,  seek  not  after  them,  be  not  in 
fear  of  any  evil  from  them,  or  m  hopes  of  any  good 
from  them.  Regard  not  their  threatenings  or  pro¬ 
mises,  or  predictions;  seek  not  to  them  for  disco¬ 
very  or  advice,  for  tf  you  do,  you  are  defiled  by  it, 
and  rendered  abominable  both  to  God  and  your 
own  consciences.  ”  This  was  the  sin  that  completed 
Saul’s  wickedness,  for  which  he  was  rejected  of 
God,  1  Chron.  10.  13. 

III.  A  charge  to  young  people  to  show  respect 
to  the  aged,  ( v .  32.)  Thou  shalt  rise  uf  before  the 
hoary  head.  Age  is  honourable,  and  he  that  is  the 
Ancient  of  days,  requires  that  honour  be  paid  to  it. 
The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory.  Those  whom 
God  has  honoured  with  the  common  blessing  of  long 
life,  we  ought  to  honour  with  the  distinguishing  ex¬ 
pressions  of  civility;  and  those  who  in  age  are  wise 
and  good,  are  worthy  of  double  honour:  more  re¬ 
spect  is  owing  to  such  old  men  than  merely  to  rise 
up  before  them;  their  credit  and  comfort  must  be 
carefully  consulted,  their  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions  improved,  and  their  counsels  asked  and  heark¬ 
ened  to,  Job  32.  6,  7.  Some,  by  the  old  man,  whose 
face  or  presence  is  to  be  honoured,  understand  the 
elder  in  office,  as  by  the  hoary  head,  the  elder  in 
age;  both  ought  to  be  respected  as  fathers,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God,  who  has  put  some  of  his  honour 
upon  both.  Note,  Religion  teaches  good  manners, 
and  obliges  us  to  give  honour  to  those  to  whom  ho¬ 
nour  is  due.  It  is  an  instance  of  great  degeneracy 
and  disorder  in  a  land,  when  the  child  behaves  him¬ 
self  firoiidly  against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against 
the  honourable,  Isa.  3.  5.  Job  30.  1,  12.  It  be 
comes  the  aged  to  receive  this  honour,  and  the 
younger  to  give  it;  for  it  is  the  ornament  as  well  as 
duty  of  their  youth,  to  order  themselves  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  their  betters. 

IV.  A  charge  to  the  Israelites  to  be  very  tender 


of  strangers,  v.  33,  34.  Both  the  law  of  God  and 
his  providence  had  vastly  dignified  Israel  above  an> 
other  people,  yet  they  must  not  therefore  think 
themselves  authorized  to  trample  upon  all  mankind, 
but  those  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  insult  them  at 
their  pleasure;  no,  “  Thou  shalt  not  vex  a  stranger, 
but*  love  him  as  thyself,  and  as  one  of  thine  own 
people.”  It  is  supposed  that  this  stranger  was  not 
an  idolater,  but  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
though  not  circumcised;  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  at 
least,  though  not  a  proselyte  of  righteousness:  if 
such  a  one  sojourned  among  them,  they  must  not 
vex  him,  nor  oppress,  nor  over-reach  him  in  a  bar¬ 
gain,  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  their 
laws  and  customs;  they  must  reckon  it  as  great  a 
sin  to  cheat  a  stranger  as  to  cheat  an  Israelite; 
“  Nay,”  (say  the  Jewish  doctors,)  “  they  must  not 
so  much  as  upbraid  him  with  his  being  a  stranger, 
and  hislravingbeen  formerly  an  idolater.  ”  Strangers 
are  God’s  particular-  care,  as  widows  and  fatherless 
are,  "because  it  is  his  honour  to  help  the  helpless, 
Ps.  146.  9.  It  is  therefore  at  our  peril  if  we  do 
them  any  wrong,  or  put  any  hardships  upon  them. 
Strangers  shall  be  welcome  to  God’s  grace,  and 
therefore  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  invite  them 
to  it,  and  to  recommend  religion  to  their  good  opi¬ 
nion.  It  argues  a  generous  disposition,  and  a  pious 
regard  to  God,  as  a  common  Father,  to  be  kind  to 
strangers;  for  those  of  different  countries,  customs, 
and  languages,  are  all  made  of  one  blood.  But  here 
is  a  reason  added  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  “  For  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Fgu fit.  God  then  favoured 
you,  therefore  do  you  now  favour  the  strangers;  and 
do  to  them  as  you  then  wished  to  be  done  to.  You 
were  strangers,  and  yet  are  now  thus  highly  ad¬ 
vanced;  therefore  you  know  not  what  these  stran¬ 
gers  may  come  to  whom  you  are  apt  to  despise.” 

V.  Justice  in  weights  and  measures  is  here  com¬ 
manded.  That  there  should  be  no  cheat  in  them, 
v.  35.  That  they  should  be  very  exact,  v.  36.  In 
weighing  and  measuring,  we  pretend  a  design  to 
give  all  those  their  own  whom  we  deal  with ;  but  if 
the  weights  and  measures  be  false,  it  is  like  a  cor¬ 
ruption  in  judgment,  it  cheats  under  colour  of  jus¬ 
tice;  and  thus  to  deceive  a  man  to  his  damage,  is 
worse  than  picking  his  pocket,  or  robbing  him  on 
the  highway.  He  that  sells,  is  bound  to  give  the 
full  of  the  commodity,  and  he  that  buys,  the  full  of 
the  price  agreed  upon,  which  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  just  balances,  weights,  and  measures.  Let  no 
man  go  beyond  or  defraud  his  brother,  for  though 
it  be  hid  from  man,  it  will  be  found  that  God  is  the 
Avenger  of  all  such. 

Lastly,  ’The  chapter  concludes  with  a  general 
command,  (u.  37.)  Ye  shall  observe  all  my  statutes, 
mid  do  them.  Note,  1.  We  are  not  likely  to  do 
God’s  statutes*  unless  we  observe  them  with  great 
care  and  consideration.  2.  Yet  it  is  not  cnougfi 
barely  to  observe  God’s  precepts,  but  we  must 
make  conscience  of  obeying  them.  What  will  it 
avail  us  to  be  critical  in  our  notions,  if  we  be  not 
conscientious  in  our  conversations?  3:  An  upright 
heart  has  respect  to  all  God’s  commandments,  Ps. 
119.  6.  Though  in  many  instances  the  hand  fails 
in  doing  what  should  be  clone,  yet  the  eye  observes 
all  God’s  statutes.  We  are  not  allowed  to  pick  and 
choose  our  duty,  but  must  aim  at  standing  complete 
in  all  the  will  of  God. 

CHAP.  XX. 

The  laws  which  before  were  made,  are  irl  this  chapter  re¬ 
peated,  and  penalties  annexed  to  them ;  that  they  who 
would  not  be  deterred  from  sin  by  the  fear  of  God,  might 
he  deterred  from  it  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  If  we 
will  not  avoid  such  and  such  practices  because  the  law 
has  made  them  sin,  (and  it  is  most  acceptable  when  we 
go  on  that  principle  of  religion,)  surely  we  shall  avoid 
ihem  when  the  law  has  made  them  death,  from  a  prln 
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ciplc  of  self-preservation.  In  this  chapter  we  have, 
1.  Many  particular  crimes  that  are  made  capital ;  1. 
Giving  their  children  to  Moloch,  v.  1 .  .5.  2.  Consulting 
witches,  v.  6,  27.  3.  Cursing  parents,  v.  9.  4.  Adul¬ 

tery,  v.  10.  5.  Incest,  v.  11,  12,  14,  17,  19.. 21.  6-  Un¬ 
natural  lusts,  v.  13,  15,  16,  18.  II.  General  commands 
given  to  be  holy,  v.  7,  8,  22.  .26. 

1.  4  ND  the  LorftD  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Again,  thou  shalt  say  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his 
seed  unto  Moloch,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death;  the  people  of. the  land  shall  stone 
him  with  stones.  3.  A.nd  I  will  set  my  face 
against  that  man,  and  will  cut  him  off  from 
among  his  people ;  because  he  hath  given 
of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  to  defile  my  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  to  profane  my  holy  name.  4. 
And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways 
hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he 
giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  and  kill  him 
not;  5.  Then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
man,  and  against  his  family,  and  will  cut 
him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  after  him, 
to  commit  whoredom  with  Moloch,  from 
among  their  people.  6.  And  the  soul  that 
lurneth  after  such  as  have  familiar  spirits, 
and  after  wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after 
‘hem,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that 
soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his 
people.  7.  Sanctify  yourselves,  therefore, 
and  be  ye  holy  :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  8.  And  ye  shall  keep  my  statutes, 
and  do  them :  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanc¬ 
tify  you.  9.  For  every  one  that  curseth  his 
father  or  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death :  he  hath  cursed  his  father  or  his  mo¬ 
ther  ;  his  blood  shall  be  upon  hiqfi. 

Moses  is  here  directed  to'  say  that  again  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  he  had  in  effect  said  be¬ 
fore,  v.  2.  We  are  sure  it  was  no  vain  repetition, 
but  very  necessary,  that  they  might  give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  that  were  sjioken,  and 
might  believe  them  to  be  of  great  consequence, 
oeing  so  often  inculcated.  God  speaketh  once,  yea, 
twice,  and  what  he  orders  to  be  said  again,  we  must 
je  willing  to  hear  again,  because  for  us  it  is  safe, 
Phil.  3.  1. 

Three  sins  are  in  these  verses  threatened  with 
death. 

I.  Parents  abusing  of  their  children,  by  sacrificing 
them  to  Moloch,  v.  2,  3.  There  is  the  grossest  ab¬ 
surdity  that  can  be  in'  all  the  rite's  of  idolatry,  and 
they  are  all  a  great  reproach  to  men’s  reason;  but 
none  trampled  upon  all  the  honours  of  the  human 
nature  so  as  this  did,  the  burning  of  children  in  the 
fire  to  the  honour  of  a  dunghill-god.  It  was  a  plain 
evidence  that  their  gods  were  devils,  which  desired 
and  delighted  in  the  misery  and  ruin  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  worshippers  were  worse  than  the 
beasts  that  perish,  perfectly  stripped,  not  only  of 
reason,  but  of  natural  affection.  Abraham’s  offer¬ 
ing  of  Isaac  could  not,give  countenance,  much  less 
could  it  give  rise,  to  this  barbarous  practice;  since, 
though  that  was  commanded,  it  was  immediately 
countermanded.  Yet  such  was  the  power  of  the 
Tad  of  this  world  over  the  children  of  disobedience, 
VOL.  I.— 3  T 


tl\at  this  monstrous  piece  of  inhumanity  was  gene 
rally  practised;  and  even  the  Israelites  were  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  it,  which  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  this  severe  law  should  be  made  against 
it.  It  was  not  enough  to  tell  them  they  might  spare 
their  children,  (the  fruit  of  their  body  should  never 
be  accepted  for  the  sin  of  their  soul,)  but  they  must 
be  told, 

1.  That  the  criminal  himself  should  be  put  to 
death,  as  a  murderer.  The  people  of  the  land  shall 
stone  him  with  stones,  ( v .  2.)  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  worst  of  capital  punishments  among  the 
Jews.  If  the  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  malice 
of  the  Devil,  the  parents  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
justice  of  God.  And  if  either  the  fact  could  not  be 
proved,  or  the  magistrates  did  not  do  their  duty, 
God  would  take  the  work  into  his  own  hands,  ( v .  3. ) 
I  will  cut  him  off.  Note,  Those  that  escape  pun¬ 
ishment  from  men,  yet  shall  not  escape  the  righ¬ 
teous  judgments  of  God;  so  wretchedly  do  they  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  that  promise  themselves  impunity 
in  sin.  How  can  they  escape,  against  whom  God 
sets  his  face,  that  is,  whom  he  frowns  upon,  meets 
as  an  enemy,  and  fights  against?  The  heincusness 
of  the  crime  is  here  set  forth  to  justify  the  doom;  it 
defiles  the  sanctuary,  and  profanes  the  holy  name  of 
God,  for  the  honour  of  both  which  he  is  jealous. 
Observe,  The  malignity  of  the  sin  is  laid  upon  that 
in  it  which  was  peculiar  to  Israel;  when  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  sacrificed  their  children,  they  were  guilty  of 
murder  and  idolatry;  but,  if  the  Israelites  did  it, 
they  incurred  the  additional  guilt  of  defiling  the 
sanctuary ,  which  they  attended  upon  even  when 
they  lay  under  this  guilt,  as  if  there  might  be  an 
agreement  between  the  ten  fie  of  God  and  idols; 
they  were  guilty  too  of  profaning  the  holy  name  of 
God,  by  which  they  were  called,  as  if  he  allowed 
his  worshippers  to  do  such  things,  Rom.  2.  23,  24. 

2.  That  all  his  aiders  and  abettors -should  be  cut 
off  likewise  by  the  righteous  hand  of  God.  If  his 
neighbours  concealed  him,  and  would  not  come  in 
as  witnesses  against  him ;  if  the  magistrates  connived 
at  him,  and  would  not  pass  sentence  upon  him, 
rather  pitying  his  folly  than  hating  his  impiety;  God 
himself  would  reckon  with  them,  v.  4,  5.  Mis¬ 
prision  of  idolatry  is  a  crime  cognizable  in  the  court 
of  heaven,  and  which  shall  not  go  unpunished.  I 
will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  (that  magistrate, 
Jer.  5.  1.)  and  against  his  family.  Note,  (1.)  The 
wickedness  of  the  master  of  a  family  often  brings 
ruin  upon  a  family;  and  he  that  should  be  the  house- 

'  keeper,  proves  the  house- breaker.  (2.)  If  magis¬ 
trates  will  not  do  justice  upon  offenders,  God  will 

|  do  justice  upon  them ;  because  there  .is  danger  that 

I  many  will  go  a  whoring  after  them,  who  do  but 
countenance  sin  by  winking  at  it.  And  if  the  sins 
of  leaders  be  leading  sins,  it  is  fit  that  their  punish¬ 
ments  should  be  exemplary  punishments. 

II.  Children’s  abusing  of'  their  parents,  by  curs¬ 
ing  them,  x’.  9.  If  children  either  speak  ill  of  their 
parents,  or  wish  ill  to  them,  or  carry  it  scornfully 
or  spitefully  toward  them,  if  was  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judges,  who  were  employed  as  con¬ 
servators  both  of  God’s  honour  and  of  the  public 
peace,  whirl;  were  both  attempted  by  this  unnatu¬ 
ral  insolence;  (seeProv.  30.  17.)  The  eye  that  mocks 
at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out;  which  intimates  that  such  wicked  children 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  not  only  hanged,  but  hanged 
in  chains.  This  law  of  Moses,  Christ  quotes  and 
confirms,  (Matth.  15.  4.)  for  it  is  as  direct  a  breach 
of  the  fifth  commandment  as  wilful  murder  is  of  the 
sixth.  The  same  law  which  requires  parents  to  be 
tender  of  their  children,  requires  children  to  be  re¬ 
spectful  to  their  parents.  He  that  despitcfuiiy  uses 
his  parents,  the  instruments  of  his  being,  flies  in  the 
face  of  God  himself,  the  Author  of  his  being,  who 
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will  not  see  the  paternal  dignity  and  authority  In¬ 
sulted  and  trampled  upon. 

III.  Persons  abusing  of  themselves  by  consulting 
such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  v.  6.  By  this,  as 
much  as  any  thing,  a  man  diminishes,  disparages, 
and  deceives  himself,  and  so  abuses  himself.  What 
greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a  man  to  go 
to  a  liar  for  information,  and  to  an  enemy  for  ad¬ 
vice?  They  do  so,  who  turn  after  them  that  deal 
in  the  black  art,  and  know  the  depths  of  Satan. 
This  is  spiritual  adultery  as  much  as  idolatry  is, 
giving  that  honour  to  the  Devil  which  is  due  to  God 
only;  and  the  jealous  God  will  give  a  bill  of  divorce 
to  those  that  thus  go  a  whoring  from  him,  and  will 
cut  them  off,  they  having  first  cut  themselves  off 
from  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  particular  laws  comes  in 
that  general  charge,  ( v .  7,  8.)  where  we  have,  1, 
The  duties  required;  and  they  are  two.  (1. )  That, 
in  our  principles,  affections,  and  aims,  we  be  holy: 
Sanctify  yourselves,  and  be  ye  holy.  We  must 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  pollutions  of  sin,  con¬ 
secrate  ourselves  to  the  service  and  honour  of  God, 
and  conform  ourselves  in  every  thing  to  his  holy 
will  and  image:  this  is  to  sanctify  ourselves.  (2.) 
That,  in  all  our  actions,  and  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  conversation,  we  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
God;  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes.  By  this  only  we 
■can  make  it  to  appear  that  we. have  sanctified  our¬ 
selves  and  are  holy,  even  by  our  keeping  God’s 
commandments;  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  Nor 
can  we  kecji  God’s  statutes  as  we  ought,  unless  we 
first  sanctify  ourselves,  and  be  holy.  Make  the 
tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good.  2.  The 
reasons  to  enforce  these  duties.  (1.)  “I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.  Therefore  be  holy,  that  ye  may 
resemble  him  whose  people  ye  are,  and  may  be 
pleasing  to  him.  Holiness  becomes  his  house  and 
household.  ”  (2. )  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify 
you.  God  sanctified  them  by  peculiar  privileges, 
laws,  and  favours,  which  distinguished  them  from 
all  other  nations,  and  dignified  them  as  a  people  set 
apart  for  God.  He  gave  them  his  word  and  ordi¬ 
nances  to  be  means  of  their  sanctification,  and  his 
good  Spirit  to  instruct  them:  therefore  they  must 
be  holy,  else  they  received  the  grace  of  God  herein 
in  vain.  Note,  [1.]  God’s  people  are,  and  must 
be,  persons  of  distinction.  God  has  distinguished 
them  by  his  holy  covenant,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  holy  con¬ 
versations.  [2.]  God’s  sanctifying  us  is  a  good 
reason  why  we  should  sanctify  ourselves,  that  we 
may  comply  with  the  designs  of  his  grace,  and  not 
walk.  contrary  to  them.  If  it  be  the  Lord  that 
sanctifies  us,  we  may  hope  the  work  shall  be  done, 
though  it  be  difficult:  the  manner  of  expression  is 
like  that,  (2  Cor.  5.  5.)  He  that  hath  %vrought  us 
for  the  self-same  thing,  is  God.  And  his  grace  is 
so  far  from  superseding  our  care  and  endeavour, 
that  it  most  strongly  engages  and  encourages  them. 
Work  out  your  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  work- 
eth  in  you. 

10.  And  tire  man  that  committeth  adul¬ 
tery  with  another  man’s  wife,  even  he  that 
committeth  adultery  with  his  neighbour’s 
wife,  the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.  11.  And  the  man 
that  lieth  with  his  father’s  wife  hath  un¬ 
covered  his  father’s  nakedness :  both  of 
them  shall  be  put  to  death ;  their  blood  shall 
he  upon  them.  1 2.  And  if  a  man  lie  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  both  of  them  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death:  they  have  wrought  con¬ 


fusion  ;  their  blood  shall  he  upon  them.  1 3. 
If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind  as  he  lieth 
with  a  woman,  both  of  them  have  com 
mitted  an  abomination  :  they  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them.  14.  And  if  a.  man  take  a  wife  and 
her  mother,  it  is  wickedness:  they  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire,  both  he  and  they;  that  there 
be  no  wickedness  among  you.  1 5.  And  if 
a  man  lie  with  a  beast,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death ;  and  ye  shall  slav  the  beast. 
16.  And  if  a  woman  approach  unto  any 
beast,  and  lie  down-  thereto,  thou  shalt  kill 
the  woman  and  the  beast:  they'  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death ;  their  blood  shall  he  upon 
them.  17.  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his 
sister,  his  father’s  daughter,  or  his  mother’s 
daughter,  and  see  her  nakedness,  and  she 
see  his  nakedness,  it  is  a  wicked  tiling;  and 
they  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  sight  of  their 
people :  he  hath  uncovered  his  sister’s  na¬ 
kedness;  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.  18. 
And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman  hav¬ 
ing  her  sickness,  and  shall  uncover  her  na¬ 
kedness,  he  hath  discovered  her  fountain, 
.  and  she  hath  uncovered  the  fountain  of  her 
blood ;  and  both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  their  people.  19.  And  thou 
•shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mother’s  sister,  nor  of  thy  father’s  sister;  for 
he  uncovereth  his  near  kin:  they  shall  bear 
their  iniquity.  20.  And  if  a  man  shall  lie 
with  his  uncle’s  wife,  he  hath  uncovered  his 
uncle’s  nakedness:  they  shall  bear  their  sin; 
they  shall  die  childless.  21.  And  if  a  man 
shall  take  his  brother’s  wife,  it  is  an  unclean 
thing;  he  hath  uncovered  his  brother’s  na¬ 
kedness  :  they  shall  be  childless. 

Sins  against  the  seventh  commandment  are  here 
ordered  to  be  severely  punished.  These  are  sins, 
which,  of  all  others,  fools  are  most  apt  to  make  a 
mock  at;  but  God  would  teach  those  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  the  guilt  by  the  extremity  of  the  punish 
ment,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  taught  it. 

I.  Lying  with  another  man’s  wife  was  made  a 
capital  crime;  the.  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  that 
had  joined  in  the  'sin  must  fall  alike  under  the  sen¬ 
tence,  they  shall  both  be  put  to  death,  v.  10.  Long 
before  this,  even  in  Job’s  time,  this  was  reputed  a 
heinous  crime,  and  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judges,  Job  31.  11.  It  is  a  presumptuous  contempt 
of  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  a  violation  of  his  cove¬ 
nant,  Prov.  2.  17.  It  is  an  irreparable  wrong  to 
the  injured  husband,  and  debauches  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  both  the  offenders  as  much  as  any 
thing.  It  is  a  sin  which  headstrong  and  unbridled 
lusts  hurry  men  violently  to/  and  therefore  it  needs 
such  a  powerful  restraint  as  this:  it  is  a  sin  which 
defiles  a  land,  and  brings  down,  God’s  judgments 
upon  it,  which  disquiets  families,  and  tends  to  the 
ruin  of  all  virtue  and  religion,  and  therefore  is  fit  to 
be  animadverted  upon  by  the  conservators  of  the 
public  peace:  but  see  John  8.  1  -  - 11. 

II.  Incestuous  connexions,,  whether  by  marriage 
or  not. 

1.  Some  of  them  were  to  be  punished  with  death, 
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as  a  man’s  lying  with  his  father's  wife,  v.  1 1.  Uni 
bon  would  have  boon  put  to  death  for  his  crime, 
(Gen.  35.  22.)  if  this  law  Utul  been  then  made.  It 
was  the  sin  of  tin-  Incestuous  Corinthian,  for  which 
lie  was  to  be  delivered  unto  Satan,  1  Cor.  5.  I,  A. 
A  man’s  debauching  his  dau^htcr-ln-law,  or  his 
mother-in-law,  or  his  sister,  was  likewise  to  be 
punished  with  death,  t\  12,  14,  17. 

2.  Others  of  them  God  would  punish  with  the 
curse  of  barrenness,  as  a  man’s  defiling  his  aunt, 
or  his  brother’s  wife,  (r.  19..  21,)  they  shall  die 
childless,  T1mi.sc  that  Keep  not  within  the  divine 
rules  of  marriage,  forfeit  the  blessings  of  marriage; 
They  shall  commit  whoredom ,  and  shall  not  In¬ 
crease,  1  los.  4.  10.  Nay,  it  is  said,  They  shall  hear 
their  iniquity ,  that  is,  though  they  be  not  immedi¬ 
ately  cut  oft' either  by  the  hand  of  God  or  man  for 
this  sin,  yet  the  guilt  of  it  shall  lie  upon  them,  to 
be  reckoned  for  another  day,  and  not  to  be  purged 
with  sacrifice  or  offering, 

111.  The  unnatural  lusts  of  sodomy  and  bestiality 
(sins  not  to  be  mentioned  without  horror)  wove  to 
be  punished  with  death,  as  they  are  at  this  day  by 
our  law,  v.  13,  15,  16.  Even  the  beast  that  was 
thus  abused  was  to  be  killed  with  the  sinner,  who 
was  thereby  openly  put  to  the  greater  shame:  and 
the  villany  was  thus  represented  as  in  the  highest 
degree  execrable  and  abominable,  all  occasions  of 
the  remembrance  or  mention  of  it  being  to  be  taken 
away.  Even  the  unseasonable  use  of  the  milt  riage- 
bed,  if  presumptuous,  and  in  contempt  of  the  law, 
would  expose  the  offenders  to  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  they  shall  he  cut  off,  v.  1H.  For  this  is  the 
will  of  God,  that  every  man  should  ft assess  his  ves¬ 
sel  (and  the  wife  is  called  the  weaker  vessel) /« 
sanctification  and  honour,  as  becomes  saints. 

22.  Vo  si  ui  1 1  I  hero  lore  keep  nil  my  sln- 
tutOB,  and  all  my  judgments,  mid  do  them  ; 
that  flit'  land,  whither  I  bring  yon  In  dwell 
therein,  spue  yon  not  out.  23.  And  ye 
shall  not  walk  m  the  manners  of  tile  nations 
which  I  east  .out  before  you :  for  they  com¬ 
mitted  till  these  things,  and  therefore  1  ab¬ 
horred  them.  21.  Bui  I  have  said  unln  you, 
Ve  shall  inherit,  their  land,  and  I  will  give 
if  unto  you  lo  possess  it,  a  land  that  llowelh 
with  milk  and  honey:  I  am  the  Loud  your 
God,  which  h  ive  separated  you  from  ol/icr 
people.  25.  Ye  shall  therefore  put  differ¬ 
ence  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean, 
and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean:  and 
ye  shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable 
by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  manner  of 
living  tiling  dial  ereepelh  on  the  ground, 
which  I  have  separated  from  you  ns  un¬ 
clean.  2f>.  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unlo  me; 
for  I  the  Loan  am  holy,  and  have  severed 
you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be 
mine.  27.  A  man  also,  or  woman,  that 
bath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  in  a  wizard, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death:  (hey  shall 
stone  them  with  stones;  (heir  blood  shall  hr 
upon  llit'in. 

The  Inst  verse  is  n  particular  law,  which  comes 
in  after  the  general  conclusion,  as  it  omitted  in  its 
proper  pl  ace;  it  is  for  the  putting  ot  those  to  death 
that  dealt  with  familiar  spirits,  v.  27.  It  would  be 
n  great  affront  to  God,  and  to  his  lively  oracles,  a 
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scandal  to  the  country,  and  a  temptation  to  igno¬ 
rant  bad  people,  to  consult  them,  if  such  were 
known  anal  suffered  to  live  among  them.  I  hey 
that  arc  in  league  with  the  Devil  have  in  effect 
made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement 
with  hell,  and  so  shall  their  doom  he. 

I  he  rest  ol  these  verses  repeat  and  inculcate 
what  had  been  said  before;  for  to  that  unthinking 
forgetful  people  it  was  requisite  that  there  should 
he  lino  upon  line,  and  that  general  rales,  with  their 
reasons,  should  he  frequently  insisted  on,  for  the 
enforcement  of  particular  laws,  and  making  them 
more  eflectual.  Three  things  we  are  here  remind 
cd  of: 

1.  Their  dignity.  (1.)  They  had  the  Lord  /hr 

their  (*(></,  v,  24,  I  hey  were  his,  his  care,  his 
choice,  his  treasure,  his  jewels,  his  kingdom  of 
priests;  (v.  )  that  ye  should  he  mine,  Happy 

the  people,  and  truly  great,  that  is  in  such  a  case. 
(2.)  I  heir  God  was  a  holy  God,  (t.  26.)  infinitely 
advanced  above  all  others,  1 1  is  holiness  is  his 
glory,  and  it  was  their  honour  to  lie  related  to  him, 
while  their  neighbours  were  the  infamous  worship- 
pel's  of  impure  and  filthy  spirits.  (3.)  The  great. 
<  uul  bad  separated  them  from  other  people,  (e.  24. ) 
and  again,  v.  26.  Other  nations  were  the  common, 
they  were  (lie  enclosure,  beautified  and  enriched 
with  peculiar  privileges,  and  designed  for  peculiar 
honours!  let  them  therefore  value  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly,  preserv  e  their  honour,  and  not  lay  it  in 
the  dust,  by  walking  in  the  way  of  the  heathen, 

2.  Their  duty;  this  is  inferred  from  their  dignity, 
God  had  done  more  for  them  than  for  others,  and 
l  IutcIoiv  expected  more,  from  them  than  lor  others. 
And  w  liat  is  it  that  the  Hol'd  their  God  requires,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  tilings  done  and  design¬ 
ed?  (1.)  le  shall  kerfi  all  my  statutes;  (e.  22.) 
and  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world  that  they 
should,  for  the  statutes  were  their  honour,  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  them  would  be  their  lasting'  comfort.  (2.) 
Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nation,  v. 
23.  Being  separated  from  them,  they  must  not 
associate  with  them,  nor  learn  their  ways.  The 
manners  of  the  nation  were  had  enough  in  them, 
hut  would  he  much  worse  in  God’s  people.  (3.) 
Ye  shall  hut  difference  between  clean  and  unclean, 
V.  25.  'This  is  holiness,  to  discern  between  things 
that  differ,  not  to  live  at  large,  as  if  we  might  say 
and  do  any  thing,  but  lo  speak  and  act  with  cau¬ 
tion.  (4.)  Ye  shall  not  make  your  souls  abomina¬ 
ble,  v.  25.  Our  constant  care  must  he  to  preserve 
the  honour,  by  preserving  the  purity,  of  our  own 
souls,  and  never  to  do  any  thing  to  make  them 
abominable  to  God  and  to  our  own  consciences. 

3.  Their  danger.  (1.)  They  were  going,' into  tin 
infected  place,  (t1,  24.)  Ye  shall  inherit  their  land. 
A  land  flowing  indeed  with  milk  and  honey,  which 
they  would  have  the  comfort  ot,  if  thc\  kept  their 
integrity;  but  withal,  it  was  a  land  full  of  idols, 
idolatries,  and  superstitious  usages,  which  they 
would  he  apt  to  fall  in  love  with,  having  brought 
from  Egypt  with  them  a  strange  disposition  to 
take  that  infection,  (2.)  II  they  took  the  infection, 
it  would  he  of  pernicious  consequence  to  them. 
The  Gnnminites  were  to  be  expelled  for  these  very 
sins;  they  committed  all  these  things,  and  therefore 
1  abhorred  them,  V.  2.3.  See  what  nu  evil  thing;  sin 
is,  it  provokes  God  to  abhor  bis  own  creatures, 
whereas  otherwise  he  delights  in  the  work  of  his 
hands.  And  if  the  Israelites  trod  in  the  steps  of 
their  impiety,  they  must  expect  that  the  land 
would  spue  them  out  too,  (e.  .2.)  as  lie  had  told 
them  before,  eh.  1H.  28.  Jf  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  hut  broke  them  off,  neither  would 
he  spare  those  wlm  were  grafted  in,  if  they  de¬ 
generated.  Thus  the  rejection  of  Hid  Jews  stands 
for  a  warning  to  all  Christian  churches,  to  take 
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heed  lest  the  kingdom  of  God  be  taken  from  them. 
Those  that  sin  like  others,  must  expect  to  smart 
like  them;  and  their  profession  of  relation  to  God 
will  be  no  security  to  them. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

This  chapter  might  borrow  its  title  from  Mai.  2.  1.  And 
now,  O  ye  priests,  this  commandment  is  for  you.  It  is  a 
law  obliging  priests  with  the  utmost  care"  and  jealousy  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  their  priesthood.  I.  The  inferior 
priests  are  here  charged  botli  concerning  their  mourning, 
and  concerning  their  marriages,  and  their  children,  v. 
1.  -9.  II.  The  high  priest  is  restrained  more  than  any 
of  them,  v.  10 . .  15.  III.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
must  have  any  blemish,  v.  16  .  .  24. 

1 .  A  ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
TjL  Speak  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  and  say  unto  them,  There  shall 
none  be  defiled  for  the  dead  among  his 
people:  2.  But  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto 
him,  that  is ,  for  his  mother,  and  for  his 
father,  and  for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter, 
and  for  his  brother ;  3.  And  for  his  sister  a 

virgin,  that  is  nigh  unto  him,  which  hath 
had  no  husband,  for  her  may  he  be  defiled. 
4.  But  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a 
chief  man  among  his  people,  to  profane 
himself.  5.  They  shall  not  make  baldness 
upon  their  head ;  neither  shall  they  shave 
off  the  corner  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any 
cuttings  in  their  flesh.  6.  They  shall  be 
holy  unto  their  God,  and  not  profane  the 
name  of  their  God :  for  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire,  and  the  bread  of  their 
God,  they  do  offer;  therefore  they  shall  be 
holy.  7.  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is 
a  whore.,  or  profane;  neither  shall  they  take 
a  woman  put  away  from  her  husband:  for 
he  is  holy  unto  his  God.  8.  Thou  shalt 
sanctify  him  therefore ;  for  he  offereth  the 
bread  of  thy  God :  he  shall  be  holy  unto 
thee:  for  I  the  Lord,  which  sanctify  you, 
am  holy.  9.  And  the  daughter  of  any 
priest,  if  she  profane  herself  by  playing  the 
whore,  she  profaneth  her  father:  she  shall 
be  burnt  with  fire. 

It  was  before  appointed  that  the  priests  should 
teach  the  people  the  statutes  God  had  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  difference  between  deem  anil  undean , 
di.  10.  10,  11.  Now,  here  it  is  provided  that  they 
should  observe  themselves  what  they  were  to  teach 
the  people.  Note,  They  whose  office  it  is  to  in¬ 
struct,  must  do  it  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 

1  Tim.  4.  12.  The  priests  were  to  draw  nearer  to 
God  than  any  of  the  people,  and  to  be  more  inti¬ 
mately  conversant  with  sacred  things,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  required  of  them  that  they  should  keep 
at  a  greater  distance  than  others  from  every  thing 
that  was  defiling,  and  might  diminish  the  honour 
of  their  priesthood. 

I.  They  must  take  care  not  to  disparage  them¬ 
selves  -  in  their  mourning  for  the  dead.  All  that 
mourned  for  the  dead  were  supposed  to  come  near 
the  body,  if  not  to  touch  it:  and,  the  Jews  say,  “  It 
made  a  man  ceremonially  unclean  to  come  within 
six  feet  of  a  dead  corpse,”  nay,  it  is  declared, 
(Numb.  19.  14.)  that  all  who  come  into  the  terrt 
where  the  dead  body  lies  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days.  Therefore  all  the  mourners  that  attended 


the  funeral  could  not  but  defile  themselves,  so  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  come  into  the  sanctuary  for  seven 
days:  for  this  reason,  iUis  ordered, 

1.  That  the  priests  should  never  put  themselves 
under  this  incapacity  of  coming  into  the  sanctuary, 
unless  it  were  for  one  of  their  nearest  relations, 
v.  1-.3.  He  was  permitted  to  do  it  for  a  parent  or 
a  child,  for  a  brother  or  air  unmarried  sister,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  (though  this  is  not  mentioned, ) 
for  the  wife  of  his  bosom;  for  Ezekiel,  a  priest, 
would  have  mourned  for  his  wife,  if  he  had  not  been 
particularly  prohibited,  Ezek.  24.  17.  By  this  al¬ 
lowance,  God  put  an  honour  upon  natural  affection 
and  favoured  it  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  his  servants  for  seven  days,  while  they 
indulged  themselves  in  their  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  their  dear  relations;  but,  beyond  this  period, 
weeping  must  not  hinder  sowing,  nor  their  affec¬ 
tion  to  their  relations  take  them  off  from  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary.  Nor  was  it  at  all  allowed  for  the 
death  of  any  other,  no,  not  of  a  chief  man  among 
the  jieofile,  as  some  read  it,  v.  4.  They  must  not 
defile  themselves,  no,  not  for  the  high  priest  him¬ 
self,  unless  thus  akin  to  them.  Though  there  is  a 
fricncl  that  is  nearer  than  a  brother ,  yet  the  priests 
must  not  pay  this  respect  to  the  best  friend  they 
had,  except  he  were  a  relation,  lest,  if  it  were  al' 
lowed  for  one,  others  should  expect  it,  and  so  they 
should  be  frequently  taken  off"  from  their  work:  anil 
it  is  hereby  intimated  that  there  is  a  particular  af¬ 
fection  to  be  reserved  for  those  that  are  thus  near 
akin  to  us;  and  when  any  such  are  removed  by 
death,  we  ought  to  be  affected  with  it,  and  lay  it  to 
heart,  as  the  near  approach  of  death  to  ourselves, 
and  an  alarm  to  us  to  prepare  to  follow. 

2.  That  they  must  not  be  extravagant  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  mourning,  no,  not  for  their  deal¬ 
est  relations,  v.  5.  Their  mourning  must  not  be 
either,  (1.)  Superstitious,  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  who  cut  off  the  hair,  and  let  out 
their  blood,  in  honour  of  the  imaginary  deities  whiefi 
presided  (as  they  thought)  in  the  congregation-  of 
the  dead,  that  they  might  engage  them  to  be  propi¬ 
tious  to  their  departed  friends.  Even  the  supersti¬ 
tious  rites  used  of  old  at  funerals,  are  an  indication 
of  the  ancient  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  its  existence  in  a  separate  state:  and  though 
the  rites  themselves  were  forbidden  by  the  divine 
law,  because  they  were  performed  to  false  gods,  yet 
the  decent  respect  which  ■  nature  teaches,  and  the 
law  allows,  to  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  our  de¬ 
ceased  friends,  shows  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon 
them  as  lost.  Nor,  (2.)  Must  it  be  passionate  or 
immoderate.  Note,  God’s  ministers'  must  be  ex¬ 
amples  to  others  of  patience  under  affliction,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  touches  in  a  very  tender  part, 
the  death  of  their  near  relations.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  more  than  others  of  the  reasons  why 
we  must  not  sorrow,  as  those  that  have  no  hofie, 
(1  Thess.  4.  13.)  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
eminently  calm  and  composed,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  comfort  others  'with  the  same  comforts 
wherewith  they  are  themselves  comforted  of  God. 
The  people  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for  the  dead 
with  superstitious  rites;  (ch.  19.  27,  28.)  and  what 
was  unlawful  to  them  was  much  more  unlawful  to 
the  priest.  The  reason  given  for  their  peculiar 
care  not  to  defile  themselves,  we  have,  (v.  6.)  be¬ 
cause  they  offered  the  bread  of  their  God,  even  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  which  were  the 
provisions  of  God’s  house  and  table.  They  are 
highly  honoured,  and  therefore  must  not  stain  theii 
honour  by  making  themselves  slaves  to  their  pas¬ 
sions;  they  are  continually  employed  in  sacred  ser¬ 
vice,  and  therefore  must  not  be  either  diverted  from, 
or  disfitted  for,  the  services  they  were  called  to.  If 
they  pollute  themselves,  they  profane  the  name  cl 
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tlieir  God  on  whom  they  attend:  if  the  servants  are 
rude,  and  of  ill  behaviour,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
master,  as  if  he  kept  a  loose  and  disorderly  house. 
Note,  All  that  either  offer  or  eat  the  bread  of  our 
God  must  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,  or 
else  they  profane”  that  name  which  they  pretend  to 
sanctify. 

II.  They  must  take  care  not  to  degrade  them¬ 
selves  in  their  marriage,  v.  7.  A  priest  must  not 
marry  a  woman  of  ill  fame,  that  either  had  been 
guilty,  or  was  suspected  to  have  been  guilty,  of  un- 
cleanness.  He  must  not  only  not  marry  a  harlot, 
though  never  so  great  a  penitent  for  her  former 
whoredoms,  but  he  must  not  marry  one  that  was 
profane,  that  is,  of  a  light  carriage  or  indecent  be¬ 
haviour.  Nay,  he  must  not  marry  one  that  was  di¬ 
vorced,  because  there  was  reason  to  think  it  was 
for  some  fault  she  was  divorced.  The  priests  were 
forbidden  to  undervalue  themselves  by  such  mar¬ 
riages  as  these,  which  vlqre  allowed  to  others, 

1.  Lest  it  should  bring  aTpsent  reproach  upon 
their  ministry,  harden  the’- profane  in  their  profane¬ 
ness,  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  a  serious  people  :  the 
New  Testament  gives  laws  to  ministers’  wives,  (1 
Tim.  3.  11.)  that  they  be  grave  and  sober,  that  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed.  2.  Lest  it  should  entail  a 
reproach  upon  their  families;  for  the  work  and 
honour  of  the  priesthood  were  to  descend  as  an  in¬ 
heritance  to  their  children  after  them.  Those  do 
not  consult  the  good  of  their  posterity  as  they  ought 
who  do  not  take  care  to  marry  those  that  are  of 
good  report  and  character.  He  that  would  seek  a 
godly  seed,  (as  the  expression  is,  Mai.  2.  13.)  must 
first  seek  a  godly  wife,  and  take  heed  of  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  blood. 

It  is  added  here,  (n.  8.)  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him, 
and  he  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.  “.Not  only  thou,  O 
Moses,  by  taking  care  that  these  laws  be  observed, 
but  thou,  O  Israel,  by  all  endeavours  possible  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  priesthood,  which  the 
priests  themselves  must  do  nothing  to  expose  or  for¬ 
feit.  He  is  holy  to  his  God,  (t>.  7.)  tl^refore  he 
shall  be  holy  unto  thee."  Note,  We  must  honour 
those  whom  our  God  puts  honour  upon.  Gospel- 
ministers,  by  this  rule,  are  to  be  esteemed  very 
highly  in  love,  for  their  works’  sake,  (1  Thess.  5. 
13.)  and  every  Christian  must  look  upon  himself  as 
concerned  to  be  the  guardian  of  their  honour. 

III.  Their  children  must  be  afraid  of  doing  any 
thing  to  disparage  them:  (y.  9.)  If  the  daughter  of 
any  finest  flay  the  whore,  her  crime  is  great;  she 
not  only  polluteth  but  firofaneth  herself:  other  wo¬ 
men  have  not  that  honour  to  lose  that  she  has,  who, 
as  one  of  a  priest’s  family,  has  eaten  of  the  holy 
things,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  others.  Nay,  she  firofaneth  her  father, 
he  is  reflected  upon,  and  every  body  will  be  ready 
to  ask,  “  Why  did  not  he  teach  her  better.'”’  And 
the  sinners  in  Zion  will  insult,  and  say,  “  Here  is 
your  priest’s  daughter:”  her  punishment  therefore 
must  be  peculiar.  She  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  for 
a  terror  to  all  priests’  daughters.  Note,  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  ministers  ought,  of  all  others,  to  take  heed 
of  doing  any  thing  that  is  scandalous,  because  in 
them  it  is  doubly  scandalous,  and  will  be  punished 
accordingly  by  him  whose  name  is  Jealous. 

10.  And  lie  that  is  the  high  priest  among 
his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anoint¬ 
ing  oil  was  poured,  and  that  is  consecrated 
to  put  on  the  garments,  shall  not  uncover 
his  head,  nor  rend  his  clothes;  11.  Neither 
shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body,  nor  defile 
himself  for  his  father,  or  for  his  mother; 
i Neither  shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary, 


nor  profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  God ;  for 
the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God 
is  upon  him:  I  rim  the  Lord.  13.  And  he 
shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity..  14.  A 
widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  profane, 
or  a  harlot,  these  shall  he  not  take :  but  he 
shall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  to  wife. 
15.  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed  among 
his  people;  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  him. 

More  was  expected  from  a  priest  than  from  other 
people,  but  more  from  the  high  priest  than  from 
other  priests,  because  upon  his  head  the  anointing 
oil  was  foured,  and  he  was  consecrated  to  put  on 
the  garments,  {y.  10.)  both  which  were  typical  of 
the  anointing  and  adorning  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
he  received  without  measure.  It  is  called  the  crown 
of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God,  (y.  12.)  for  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit  is,  to  all  that  have  it,  a  crown 
of  glory,  and  a  diadem  of  beauty.  The  high  priest 
being  thus  dignified, 

I.  He  must  not  defile  himself  at  all  for  the  dead, 
no,  not  for  his  nearest  relations,  his  father  or  his 
mother,  much  less  his  child  or  brother,  v.  11.  1.  He 
must  not  use  the  common  expressions  of  sorrow  on 
those  occasions,  such  as  uncovering  his  head,  and 
rending  his  clothes,  (y.  10.)  so  perfectly  unconcern¬ 
ed  must  he  show  himself  in  all  the  crosses  and  com¬ 
forts  of  this  life:  even  his  natural  affection  must  be 
swallowed  up  in  compassion,  to  the  ignorant,  and  a 
feeling  of  their  infirmities,  and  a  tender  concern 
for  the  household  of  God,  which  he  was  made  the 
ruler  of.  Thus,  being  the  holy  one  that  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  Thummim  and  the  Urim,  he  must  not 
know  father  or  mother,  Deut.  33.  8.  9.  2.  He  must 
not  go  in  to  any  dead  body,  v.  11.  If  any  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  priests  were  under  a  ceremonial  pollution, 
there  were  other  priests  that  might  supply  theii 
places;  but  if  the  high  priest  were  defiled,  there 
would  be  a  greater  miss  of  him.  And  the  forbid¬ 
ding  of  him  to  go  to  any  house  of  mourning,  or  at¬ 
tend  any  funeral,  would  be  an  indication  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  greatness  of  that  dignity  to  which  he  was 
advanced.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  the  great  High  Priest 
of  our  profession,  touched  the  dead  body  of  Jairus’s 
daughter,  the  bier  of  the  widow’s  son,  and  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  to  show  that  he  came  to  alter  the  property 
of  death,  and  to  take  off  the  terror  of  it,  by  break¬ 
ing  the  power  of  it.  Now  that  it  cannot  destroy,  it 
does  not  defile.  3.  He  must  not  go  out  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  (y.  12.)  that  is,  whenever  he  was  attending 
or  officiating  in  the  sanctuary,  where  usually  he  tar¬ 
ried  in  his  own  apartment  all  day,  he  must  not  go 
out  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  nor  cut  short  his 
attendance  on  the  living  God,  no,  not  to  pay  his  last 
respects  to  a  dying  relation.  It  was  a  profanation 
of  the  sanctuary  to  leave  it  while  liis  presence  was 
requisite  there,  upon  any  such  occasion,  for  thereby 
he  preferred  some  other  business  before  the  service 
of  God  and  the  business  of  his  profession,  to  which 
he  ought  to  make  every  thing  else  give  place.  Thus 
our  Lord  Jesus  would  not  leave  off  preaching,  to 
speak  with  his  mother  and  brethren,  Matth.  12.  48. 

II.  He  might  not  marry  a  widow,  (as  other  priests 
might,)  much  less  one  divorced,  or  a  harlot,  v.  lo, 
14."  The  reason  of  this  was,  to  put  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  other  priests  in  this  matter,  and  (as 
some  suggest)  that  he  might  be  a  tv  pe  of  Christ,  to 
whom  the  church  was  to  be  presented  a  chaste  viv - 
gin,  2  Cor.  11.  2.  see  Ezek.  44.  22.  Christ  must 
have  our  first  love,  our  pure  love,  our  entire  love; 
tlius  the  virgins  love  thee,  (Cant.  1.  o.)  and  such 
onlv  are  fit  to  follow  the  Lamb ,  Rev.  14.  4. 

Til.  He  might  not  profane  his  seed  among  his 
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people,  v.  15.  Some  understand  it  as  forbidding 
him  to  marry  any  of  an  inferior  rank,  which  would 
be  a -disparagement  to  his  family.  Jehoiada,  indeed, 
married  out  of  his  own  tribe,  but  then  it  was  into 
the  royal  family,  2.  Chron.  22.  11.  This  was  not 
to  teach  him  to  be  proud,  but  to  teach  him  to  be 
pure,  and  to  do  nothing  unbecoming  his  office  and 
that  worthy  name  by  which  he  was  called.  Or  it 
may  be  a  caution  to  him  in  disposing  of  his  chil¬ 
dren:  he  must  not  profane  his  seed,  by  marrying 
them  unsuitably.  Ministers’  children  are  profaned, 
if  they  be  unecpially  yoked  with  unbelievers. 

10.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  17.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying, 
Whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed  in  their  gene¬ 
rations  that  hath  any  blemish,  let  him  not 
approach  to  offer  the  bread  ol  his  God  :  18. 
For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a 
blemish,  he  shall  not  approach:  a  blind 
man,  or  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose, 
or  any  thing  superfluous.  19.  Or  a  man 
that  is  broken-footed,  or  broken-handed, 
20.  Or  crook-backt,  or  a  dwarf,  or  that 
hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be. scurvy  or 
scabbed,  or  hath  his  stones  broken:  21.  No 
nan  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aa- 
on  the  priest  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  he  hath 
a  blemish ;  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer 
the  bread  of  his  God.  22.  He  shall  eat  the 
bread  of  his  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and 
of  the  holy ;  23.  Only  he  shall  not  go  in 

unto  the  vail,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar, 
because  he  hath  a  blemish  ;  that  he  profane 
not  my  sanctuaries:  for  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  them.  24.  And  Moses  told  it  unto 
Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel. 

The  priesthood  being  confined  to  one  particular 
family,  and  entailed  upon  all  the  issue-male  of  that 
family  throughout  their  generations,  it  was  very 
likely  that  some  or  other  in  after-ages,  that  were 
born  to  the  priesthood,  would  have  natural  blem¬ 
ishes  and  deformities:  the  honour  of  the  priesthood 
would  not  secure  them  from  any  of  those  calamities 
which  are  common  to  men.  Divers  blemishes  are 
here  specified;  some  that  were,  ordinarily,  for  life, 
as  blindness;  others  that  might  be  for  a  time,  as  a 
scurf  or  scab,  and,  when  they  were  gone,  the  disa¬ 
bility  ceased. 

Now,  the  law  concerning  priests  that  had  blem¬ 
ishes  was, 

1.  That  they  might  live  upon  the  altaY;  {v.  22.) 
He  shall  eat  of  the  sacrifices  with  the  other  priests, 
even  the  most  holy  things,  such  as  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits,  and  the  priests’  share  of  the  peace-of- 
terings.  The  blemishes  were  such  as  they  could 
not  help,  and,  therefore,  though  they  might  not 
work,  yet  they  must  not  starve.  Note,  None  must 
be  abused  for  their  natural  infirmities.  Even  the 
deformed  child  in  the  family  must  have  its  child’s 
part. 

2.  Yet  they  must  not  serve  at  the  altar,  at  either 
of  the  altars,  nor  be  admitted  to  attend  or  assist  the 
other  priests  in  offering  sacrifice  or  burning  incense; 
e.  17,  21,  23.  Great  men  choose  to  have  such  ser¬ 
vants  about  them  as  are  sightly,  and  it  was  fit  that 
the  great  God  should  have  such  in  his  house,  then 
'uhen  he  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  glory  in  exter¬ 


nal  indications  of  it.  But  it  was  especially  requisite 
that  comely  men  should  be  chosen  to  minister  about 
holy  things,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  who  were 
apt  to  judge  according  to  outward  appearance,  and 
to  think  meanly  of  the  service,  how  honourable 
soever  it  was  made  by  the  divine  institution,  if  those 
that  performed  it  looked  despicably,  or  went  about 
it  awkwardly.  This  provision  God  made  for  the 
preserving  of  the  reputation  of  his  altar,  that  it 
might  not  at  any  time  fall  under  contempt-  It  was 
for  the  credit  ot  the  sanctuary  that  none  should  ap¬ 
pear  there  that  were  any  way  disfigured,  either  by 
nature  or  accident 

Now,  under  the  gospel,  (1.)  Those  that  labour 
under  any  such  blemishes  as  these  have  reason  to 
thank  God  that  they  are  not  thereby  excluded  from 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God,  nor,  if  otherwise 
qualified  for  it,  from  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
There  is  many  a  healthful  beautiful  soul  lodged  in 
a  crazy  deformed  body.  (2.)  \Ye  ought  to  infer 
from  hence  how  incur  ble  those  are  to  serve  God 
acceptably  whose  minCW'are  blemished  and  deform¬ 
ed  by  any  reigning  vice.  Those  are  unworthy  to  be 
called  Christians,  and  unfit  to  be  employed  as  mi¬ 
nisters,  that  are  spiritually  blind,  and  lame,  and 
crooked;  whose  sins  render  them  scandalous  and 
deformed,  so  as  that  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  are 
abhorred  for  their  sakes.  The  deformities  of 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  were  worse  than  any  of  the 
blemishes  here  mentioned.  Let  such,  therefore, 
as  are  openly  vicious  be  put  out  of  the  priesthood, 
as  polluted  persons;  and  let  all  that  are  made  to 
our  God  spiritual  priests,  be  before  him  holy  and 
•without  blemish,  and  comfort  themselves  with  this, 
that  though,  in  this  imperfect  state,  they  have  spots 
that  are  the  spots  of  God’s  children,  yet  they  shall 
shortly  appear  before  the  throne  of  God  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,  6r  any  such  thing, 

CHAP.  XXII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  divers,  laws  concerning  the  priests 
and  sacrifices,  all  for  the  preserving  of  the  honour  of  the 
sanctuary  I.  That  the  priests  should  not  cat  of  the 
holy  things  in  their  uncleanness,  v.  1..9.  II.  That  no 
stranger  who  did  not  belong  to  some  family  of  the  priests, 
should  eat  of  the  holy  things,  (v.  10..  13.)  and  if  he  did 
it  unwittingly,  he  must  make  restitution,  v.  14 .  .  16. 
III.  That  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  must  be  with¬ 
out  blemish,  v.  1?  . .  25.  IV.  That  they  must  be  more 
than  eight  days  old,  (v.  26. .  2S.)  and  that  the  sacrifices 
of  thanksgiving  must  be  eaten  the  same  day  they  were 
offered,  v.  29 . .  33. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons,  that  they  separate  themselves 
from  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  that  they  profane  not  my  holy- 
name  in  those  things  which  they  hallow  un¬ 
to  me  :  I  am  the  Lord.  3.  Say  unto  them, 
whosoever  he  be  ol  all  your  seed,  among 
your  generations,  that  goeth  unto  the  holy 
things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  hallow 
unto  the  Lord,  having  his  uncleanness  up¬ 
on  him,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my 
presence:  1  am  the  Lord.  4.  What  man 
soever  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  is  a  leper,  or  hath 
a  running  issue,  he  shall  not  eat  of  die  holy 
things  until  he  be  clean.  And  whoso  toueli- 
eth  any  thing  that  is  unclean  by  the  dead,  or 
;  a  man  whose  seed  goeth  from  him ;  j.  Oi 
whosoever  toucheth  any  creeping  thing, 
whereby  he  may  be  made  unclean,  or  a  man 
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ivl  whom  ho  m:\\  lake  uiU'loannosy,  wlutl  . 
sO('\oi  uneleumu'Ns  ho  hath ;  (».  Tho  soul 

whioh  hath  touched  au\  such  shall  bo  tin 
i  loan  until  own.  ami  shall  not  oat  ot  tho  ho¬ 
lt  (lungs,  nuloss  ho  wash  his  flesh  with  tv  a 
loi  ..  Ami  w  lion  tho  sun  is  dow  n  ho  shall 
1)0  oloan,  a  ml  shall  attorwanl  oat  o!  tho 
hol\  thiiio.s,  because  it  j.v  his  (oml.  !l.  That 
which  ilioth  of  itsoll,  or  is  torn  irilh  hcnsls , 
ho  shall  not  oat,  to  tlohlo  hinisoll  thorow  ith  : 

1  tho  Loan.  0.  I'liey  shall  thoroloro 
hoop  niino  onlinauoo,  lost  tho\  hoar  sin  for 
it,  ami  <ho  thoroloro,  it  tho\  profane  it  :  l  tho 
l  ,oun  ilo  sanctify  thoni. 

Pilose  Uuil  had  a  natural  blemish,  though  they 
won'  forbidden  lo  <i>'  tho  priests'  work,  vot  they 
won  allow  oil  lo  oat  ot  tho  holy  tilings;  and  the 
.low  isti  w  rttois,  •.  !) .  ttiat.  “  to  ki'op  them  fi'om  idle 
ness,  tlio\  won*  employed  in  tho  wood  -room,  to 
pick  out  that  whioh  was  worm  oaton,  that  it  might 
not  ho  mod  in  tho  tiro  upon  tho  altar;  they  might, 
also  ho  oniphw  od  in  tho  judgment  ot  toprosi  hut 
thoso  Unit,  w  on*  under  anj  ooromonial  unoloaniioss, 
which  p»w*ihl\  thoy  contracted  h\  thoir  own  fault, 
might  not  so  nmoti  as  oat  ot  tho  holy  things  while 
they  continued  in  (heir  poUutions. 

t  Some  poUutions  wore  pcrmaltont,  ns  a  leprosy 
ora  running  issue,  o,  I.  Thoso  separated  the  peo¬ 
ple  tn'in  tho  sanctuary,  and  Hod  would  slunv  that 
thov  woro  so  far  from  being  toss  object ionahlo,  that 
roam  tho\  woro  more  so,  in  a  priest. 

'*  Others  wore  nuuv  transient,  as  the  touching  of  a 
dead  both  .  or  am  thing  else  that  w  as  unclean,  troth 
which,  atlor  a  certain  time,  a  man  w  as  cleansed  by 
bathing  his  tlosh  in  w  ater,  o.  6.  Hut  w  hoever  w  as 
thus  defiled  might  not  rat  of  the  ho !y  things,  under 
pain  el  Hod's  highest  displeasure,  who  said  it,  and 
ratified  the  saving.  that  soul  shall  hr  rut  off  from 
*u y  fircxence,  r.  ;i.  Out’ being  in  the  presence  of 
Hod,  and  attending  upon  him,  will  Ik*  so  far  from 
securing  us,  that  it  will  hut  tho  more  expose  os  to 
Hod's  wrath,  it  n  o  dare  to  draw  nigh  to  him  ill  our 
uindoanooss.  I  'ho  destruction  shall  come  from  the 
fitxscncc  .  f  (hr  l  ord,  ('.'  I  lioss,  1,  9.)  as  the  tiro  by 
with  h  Nadah  and  \hinu  died  ,  miio/iwm  hr  for  /lie 
lord.  I'liiis  tho\  who  profane  tlie  hob  word  of 
Hod  will  bo  out  oil  b\  that  word  whioh  thoy  make 
so  light  ot.it  shall  condemn  them,  Thov  are  again 
warned  of  thoir  danger,  it  thoy  oat  tho  holy  thing 
m  thoir  nnoloannoss,  (Y.  a.)  lest  thru  hear  sin,  a ml 
i in-  ihr-rf'tr.  Note,  ( I. )  t  hose  contract  groat  guilt 
who  profane  sacred  things,  by  touching  them  with 
unhallowed  hands.  Mating  the  holy  things  signified 
an  iut crest  in  tho  atonement;  hut  it  tho\  ate  ot  them 
in  their  nnoloannoss.  they  were  so  tar  from  lessen¬ 
ing  their  guilt,  that  thoy  increased  it;  they  stiatl 
hi'iir  (>.)  Sin  is  a  burthen  which,  if 'infinite 

mercy  prevent  not,  will  certainly  sink  those  that 
hear  it;  tho\  shall  dir  therefore.  I'.von  priests  may 
he  ruined  h\  tlicir  pollutions  and  presumptions. 

Now,  [1.]  This  obliged  the  priests  carefully  to 
prosorv  o  thoir  purit  y,  and  to  dread  every  tiling  that 
would  defile  them.  The  holy  things  woro  thoir 
livelihood;  if  thov  might  not  oat  ot  them,  how  must 
they  subsist  '  (no  moiv  we  have  to  lose  of  com* 
fort  and  honour  In*  our  defilement,  the  more  care¬ 
ful  wo  should  hr  to  preserve  our  purity.  [2.]  This 

lossossed  tho  people  with  a  reverence  for  the  ho- 

v  tilings,  when  they  saw  the  priests  themselves  se- 
fu>r,::,  J  fr  om  thrm,  (as  the  expression  is,  v,  so 
long  us  they  weir  in  their  nnoloannoss.  Hr  is,,  doubt¬ 
less,  u  Uod  of  infinite  purity  who  kept  his  inunedi* 
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ate  attendants  under  so  strict  a  discipline.  [3. J 
I'his  teaches  us  carefully  to  wiltrh ‘against  all  mo¬ 
ral  pollutions,  because  by  them  wo  are  unfitted  to 
receive  tho  comfort  of  (foil’s  sanctuary'.  Though 
wo  labour  not  under  habitual  deformities,  yet  actual 
defilements  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  commun¬ 
ion  with  Hod:  and  therefore  hr  that  is  Abashed  need- 
rth  to  wash  hisfert;  (John  13,  10.)  In  wash  his  hands, 
and  so  to  rdmpass  thr  altar,  l’s,  26,  6,  Herein  we 
have  need  to  no  jealous  over  ourselves,  lest  (as  it  is 
observably  expressed  here)  wo  profane  (Ion's  holxj 
name  in  thoso  things  which  we  hallow  unto  him,  v.  2. 
It  wo  affront  (jod  in  those  very  performances 
wherein  wo  pretend  to  honour  him,  and  provoke 
him  instead  ot  pleasing  him,  we  shall  make  up  hut 
a  had  account  shortly;  yet  thus  we  do,  if  we  profane 
Hod's  name,  by  doing  that  in  our  uncleanness  which 
pretends  to  he  hallowed  to  him. 

10.  Them  shall  no  .stranger  cat  of  the 
holy  thing:  a  sojourner  ol  the.  priest’s,  or  a 
luiYil  servant,  shall  not  eat  o/bhc  holy  thing. 
11.  Hut  if  the  priest  buy  any  soul  with  his 
money,  he  shall  eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is  born 
in  las  house;  they  shall  eat  of  his  meat.  12. 
If  tin*  priest's  daughter  also  be  married  unto 
a  si  ranger,  she  may  not  eat  of  an  offering 
ol  the  holy  things.  13.  Hut  il  the  priest’s 
daughter  be  a  widow,  or  divorced,  and  have 
no  child,  and  is  returned  unto  her  father’s 
house,  as  in  her  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her 
father’s  meat;  but  there  shall  no  stranger 
eat  thereof.  I  t.  And  if  a  man  eat  of  tho 
holy  thing  unwittingly,  then  he  shall  put  the 
fifth  part  thercoi  unto  it,  and  shall  give  it 
unto  the  priest  with  the  holy  tiling.  1.4. 
Vnd  they  shall  not  profane  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  fsrael,  which  they  offer 
unto  the  Limn;  1G.  Or  Suffer  them  to 
hear  the  iniquity  of  trespass,  when  they 
eat  their  holy  things:  for  1  the  Loud  do 
sanctify  them. 

The  lyely  things  were  to  he  eaten  by  the  priests 
and  their  families.  Now, 

1.  Here  is  a  law  that  no  stranger  should  cat  of 
them,  that  is,  no  person  whatsoever  but  the  priests 
only,  and  those  that  pertained  to  them,  t\  10.  The 
priests  arc  charged  with  this  rare,  not  to  profane 
thr  holy  things,  by  permitting  the  strangers  to  cat 
of  them,  (t*.  T>.)  or  suffer  thrm  to  hear  the  iniqui¬ 
ty  of  trespass;  (t\  16.)  that  is,  suffer  them  to  bring 
guilt  upon  themselves,  by  meddling  with  that 
which  they  have  no  right  to  do.  Thus  it  is  com¬ 
monly  understood.  Note,  We  must  not  only  he. 
carclul  that  wc  do  not  bear  iniquity  ourselves,  hut 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  others  bearing 
it.  W  e  must  not  only  suffer  sin  to  lie  upon  our 
brother,  lnit,  if  we  can  help  it,  wc  must  not  suffer 
it  to  come  upon  him.  Hut  perhaps  there  is  another 
meaning  of  those  words;  the  priests,  eating  of  the 
sin-offerings  is  said  to  signify  tlicir  hearing  the  ini¬ 
quity  qf  the  congregation,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  thrm,  ch.  10,  17.  Let  not  a  stranger,  therefore, 
cat  of  that  holy  thing  particularly,  and  so  pretend  to 
bear  thr  iniquity  of  trespass;  forit  is  daring presump¬ 
tion  for  any  to  cfo  that  hut  suqh  as  are  appointed  to  do 
it.  Those  that  set  up  other  ifiediators  beside  Christ 
our  Priest,  to  hear  the  iniquity  of  trespass,  sacrile¬ 
giously  rob  Christ  of  his  honour,  and  invade  Ids 
rights.  When  we  warn  people  not  to  p  ost  to  thei» 
own  righteousness,  nor  dare  to  appear  before  Hod 
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in  it,  but  to  rely  on  Christ’s  righteousness  only  for 
peace  and  pardon,  it  is  because  we  dare  not  suffer 
them  to  hear  the  iniquity  of  trespass,  for  we  know 
it  is  too  heavy  for  them. 

2.  Here  is  an  explanation  cf  the  law,  showing 
who  were  to  be. looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
priest’s  family,  and  who  not.  (1.)  Sojourners  and 
hired  servants  abode  not  in  the  house  forever;  they 
were  in  the  family,  but  not  of  it;  and  therefore  they 
might  not  eat  of  the  holy  things;  (v.  10.)  but  the 
servant  that  was  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with 
money,  being  an  heir-loom  to  the  family,  though  a 
servant,  yet  might  eat  of  the  holy  things,  v.  11. 
Note,  Those  only  are  entitled  to  the .  comforts  of 
God’s  house  who  make  it  their  rest  for  ever,  and 
resolve  to  dwell  in  it  all  the  days  of  their  life.  As 
for  those  who  for  a  time  only  believe, _  to  serve  a 
present  turn,  they  are  looked  upon  as  sojourners  and 
mercenaries,  and  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter. 
(2.)  As  to  the  children  of  the  family,  concerning  the 
sons  there  could  be  no  dispute,  they  w.ere  them¬ 
selves  priests,  but  concerning  the  daughters  there 
was  a  distinction.  While  they  continued  in  their 
father’s  house,  they  might  5at  of  the  holy  things; 
but  if  they  married'  such  as  were  not  priests,  they 
lost  their  right,  (u.  12.)  for  now  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  family  of  the  priests.  \  et,  if  a  priest’s 
daughter  became  a  widow,  and  had  no  children  in 
whom  she  might  preserve  a  distinct  family,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  father’s  house  again,  being  neither 
wife  nor  mother,  she  shall  again  be  looked  upon  as 
a  daughter,  and  shall  eat  of  the  holy  things.  If 
those  whom  providence  has  made  sorrowful  wid¬ 
ows,  and  who  are  dislodged  from  the  rest  they  had 
in  the  house  of  a  husband,  yet  find  it  again  in  a  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  they  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
widows’  God,  who  does  not  leave  them  comfortless. 
(3. )  Here  is  a  demand  of  restitution  to  be  made  by 
him  that  had  no  right  to  the  holy,  things,  and  yet 
should  eat  of  them  unwittingly,  v.  14.  If  lie  did  it 
presumptuously,  and  in  contempt  of  the  divine  in¬ 
stitution,  he  was  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
God,and  to  be  beaten  by  the  magistrate;  but  if  he  did 
it  through  weakness  and  inconsideration,  he  was  to 
restore  the  value,  adding  a  fifth  part  to  it ;  beside 
which,  he  was  to  bring  an  offering  to  atone  for  the 
trespass:  see  ch.  5.-  15,  16. 

Now,  [1.]  This  law  might  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  as  it  was  when  David  and  his  men 
ate  of  the  show-bread,  1.  Sam.  21.  6.  And  our  Sa¬ 
viour  justifies  them,  and  gives  a  reason  for  it,  which 
furnishes  us  with  a  lasting  rule  in  all  such  cases, 
that  God  will  have  mercy ,  and  not  sacrifice,  Matth. 
12.  3,  4,  7.  Rituals  must  give  way  to  morals. 

[2.]  It  is  an  instruction  to  gospel-ministers,  who 
are  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  not  to  admit 
all,  without  distinction,  to  .eat  of  the  holy  things, 
but  to  take  out  the  precious  from  the  vile.  Those 
that  are  scandalously  ignorant  or  profane  are  stran¬ 
gers  and  aliens  to  the  family  of  the  Lord’s  priests; 
and  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children’s  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  such.  Holy  things  are  for  holy  persons, 
for  those  who  are  holy,  at  least,  .in  profession, 
Matth.  7.  6. 

17.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  13.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his 
sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  Whatsoever  he  be  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  in  Is¬ 
rael,  that  will  offer  his  oblation  for  all  his 
vows,  and  for  all  his  free-will-offerings, 
which  they  will  offer  unto  the  Lord  for  a 
burnt-offering ;  1 9.  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own 
will  a  male  without  blemish,  of  the  beeves, 


of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats.  20.  But  what 
soever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  of¬ 
fer  ;  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you 

21.  And  whosoever  offereth  a  sacrifice  of 
peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  vow,  or  a  free-will-offering  in 
beeves  or  sheep,  it  shall  be  perfect,  to  be  ac 
ccpted;  there  shall  be  no  blemish  therein 

22.  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  having 
ayven,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall  not 
offer  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  make  an  of¬ 
fering  by  fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto 
the  Lord.  23.  Either  a  bullock  or  a  lamb 
that  hath  any  thing  superfluous  or  Jacking 
in  his  parts,  that  mayest  thou  offer  for  a 
free-will  offering  ;  but  for  a  vow  it  shall  not 
be  accepted.  24.  Ye  shall  not  offer  unto 
the.  Lord  that  which  is  bruised,  or  crushed, 
or  broken,  or  cut ;  neither  shall  you  make 
any  offering  thereof  in  your  land.  25.  Nei¬ 
ther  from  a  stranger’s  hand  shall  ye  offer 
the  bread  of  your  God  of  any  of  these ;  be¬ 
cause  their  corruption  is  in  them,  and  blem¬ 
ishes  be  in  them  ;  they  shall  not  be  accepted 
for  you.  26.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  27.  When  a  bullock,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  goat  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall 
be  seven  days  under  the  dam  ;  and  from  the 
the  eighth  day,  and  thenceforth,  it  shall  be 
accepted  for  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord.  28  And  whether  it  be  cow  or 
ewe,  ye  shall  not  Kill  it  and  her  young  both 
in  one  day.  29.  And  when  ye  shall  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord, 
offer  it  at  your  own  will.  30.  On  the  same 
day  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  ye  shall  leave  none 
of  it  until  the  morrow  :  I  am  the  Lord.  31 . 
Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  commandments, 
and  do  them :  1  am  the  "Lord.  32.  Nei¬ 
ther  shall  ye  profane  my  holy  name  ;  but  1 
Will  be  hallowed  among  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael:  I  am  the  Lord  which  hallow  you, 
33.  That  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

Here  are  four  laws  concerning  sacrifices. 

I.  That  whatever  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God 
should  be  without  blemish,  otherwise  it  should  not 
be  accepted.  This  had  often  been  mentioned  in  the 
particular  institutions  of  the  several  sorts  of  offering. 
Now  here,  1.  They  are  told  what  was  to  be  account- 
j  ed  a  blemish  which  rendered  a  beast  unfit  for  sa¬ 
crifice;  if  it  was  blind,  or  lame,  had  a  wen,  or  the 
mange;  (t\  22.)  if  it  was  bruised,  or  crushed,  or 
broken,  or  cut;  (tu.  24.)  that  is,  as  the  Jewish  writers 
understand  it,  if  it  was,  any  of  these  ways,  castrated: 
if  bulls  and  rams  were  made  into  oxen  and  wethers, 
they  might  not  be  offered.  2.  A  difference  is  made 
between  what  was  brought  as  a  free-will  offering, 
and  what  was  brought  as  a  vow,  v.  23.  And  though 
none  that  had  any  of  the  forementioned  blemishes 
might  be  brought  for  either,  yet  if  a  beast  had  any¬ 
thing  superfluous  or  lacking,  that  is,  as  the  Jews  un¬ 
derstand  it,  if  there  was  a  disproportion  or  inequal¬ 
ity  between  those  parts  that  are  pairs,  when  one 
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eye,  or  ear,  or  leg,  is  bigger  than  it  should  be,  or 
less  than  it  should  be  ;  if  there  was  no  other  blemish 
than  this,  it  might  be  accepted  for  a  free-will  offer¬ 
ing,  which  a  man  had  not  before  laid  himself,  nor 
had  the  divine  law  laid  him,  under  any  particular 
obligation  to;  but  for  a  vow  it  might  not  be  accept¬ 
ed.  Thus  God  would  teach  us  to  make  conscience 
of  performing  our  promises  to  him  very  exactly, 
and  not  afterward  to  abate  in  quantity  or  value  of 
what  we  had  solemnly  engaged  to'  devote  to  him. 
What  was,  before  the  vow,  in  our  own  power,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  free-will  offering,  afterward  is  not. 
Acts  5.  4.  3.  It  is  again  and  again  declared,  that 

no  sacrifice  should  be  accepted,  if  it  was  thus  ble¬ 
mished,  v.  20,  21.  According  to  this  law  great 
care  was  taken  to  search  all  the  beasts  that  were 
brought  to  be  sacrificed,  that  there  might,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  be  no  blemish  in  them.  A  blemished  sacri¬ 
fice  might  not  be  accepted  even  from  the  hand  of  a 
stranger,  though  to  such  all  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  do  honor  to  the  God  of  Israel,  v. 
25.  By  this  it  appears  that  strangers  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  come  to  the  house  of  God  from  a  far  country, 
(1  Kings  8.  41,  42.)  and  that  they  should  be  wel¬ 
come,  and  their  offerings  accepted,  as  those  of  Da¬ 
rius,  Ezra  6.  9,  10.  Isa.  56.  6,  7.  The  heathen 
priests  were  many  of  them  not  so  strict  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  would  receive  sacrifices  for  their  gods  that 
were  never  so  scandalous;  but  let  strangers  know, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  would  not  be  so  served. 

Now,  (1.)  This  law  was  then  necessary  for  the 
preserving  of  the  honour  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
the  God  that  was  there  worshipped.  It  was  fit  that 
every  thing  that  was  employed  for  his  honour  should 
be  the  best  of  the  kind;  tor  as  he  is  the  greatest  and 
brightest,  so  he  is  the  best  of  Beings;  and  he  that  is 
the  best,  must  have  the  best.  See  how  greatly  and 
justly  displeasing  the  breach  of  this  law  was  to  the 
holy  God,  Mai.  1.  8,  13,  14.  (2.)  This  law  made 

all  the  legal  sacrifices  the  fitter  to  be  types  of  Christ, 
the  great  Sacrifice,  from  which  all  those  derived 
their  virtue.  In  allusion  to  this  law,  he  is  said  tobe 
a  Lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot,  1  Pet.  1. 
19.  As  such  a  Priest,  so  such  a  Sacrifice,  became 
us,  who  was  harmless  and  undefiled.  When  Pilate 
declared,  I find  no  fa  ult,  in  this  man,  he  did  there¬ 
by  in  effect  pronounce  the  sacrifice  without  blemish. 
The  Jews  say,  it  was  the  work  of  the  sagan,  or  suf¬ 
fragan  high  priest,  to  view  the  sacrifices,  and  see 
whether  they  were  without  blemish  or  no:  when 
Christ  suffered,  Annas  was  in  that  office;  bat  little 
did  they  who  brought  Christ  to  Annas  first,  by 
wrhom  he  was  sent  bound  to  Caiaphas,  as  a  Sacrifice 
fit  to  be  offered,  (John  18.  13,  24.)  think  that  they 
were  answering  the  type  of  this  law.  (3.)  It  is  an 
instruction  to  us  to  offer  to  God  the  best  we  have  in 
our  spiritual  sacrifices.  If  our  devotions  are  igno¬ 
rant  and  cold,  and  trifling,  and  full  of  distractions, 
we  offer  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sic/c,  for 
sacrifice;  but  cursed  be  the  deceiver  that  does  so, 
for,  while  he  thinks  to  put  a  cheat  upon  God,  he 
puts  a  damning  cheat  upon  his  own  soul. 

II.  That  no  beast  should  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
before  it  was  eight  days  old,  v.  26,  27.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  before,  that  the  firstlings  of  their  cattle, 
which  were  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  should  not  be 
brought  him  till  after  the  eighth  day,  Exod.  22.  30. 
Here  it  is  provided,  that  no  creature  should  be  of¬ 
fered  in  sacrifice  till  it  was  eight  days  old  complete. 
Sooner  than  that,  it  was  not  fit  to  be  used  at  men’s 
tables,  and  therefore  not  at  God’s  altar.  The  Jews 
say,  “  It  was  because?*  the  sabbath  sanctifies  all 
things,  and  nothing  should  be  offered  to  God  till  at 
least  one  sabbath  had  passed  over  it.”  It  was  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  circumcision,  which  chil¬ 
dren  were  to  receive  on  the  eighth  day.  Christ  was 
•  -'.crificed  for  us,  not  in  his  infancy,  though  then 
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Herod  sought  to  slay  him,  but  in  the  prime  of  his 
time. 

III.  That  the  dam  and  her  young  should  not  both 
be  killed  in  one  day,  whether  in  sacrifice,  or  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  v.  28.  There  is  such  a  law  as  this  con¬ 
cerning  birds,  Deut.  22.  6.  This  was  forbidden, 
not  as  evil  in  itself,  but  because  it  looked  barbarous 
and  cruel  to  the  brute  creatures;  like  the  tyranny  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  that  slew  Zedekiah’s  sons  be* 
fore  his  eyes,  and  then  put  out  his  eyes.  It  looked 
ill-natured  toward  the  species  to  kill  two  genera¬ 
tions  at  once,  as  if  one  designed  the  min  of  the 
kind. 

IV.  That  the  flesh  of  their  thank-offei-ings  should 
be  eaten  on  the  same  day  that  they  were  sacrificed, 
v.  29,  30.  This  is  a  repetition  of  what  we  had  be¬ 
fore,  ch.  7.  15. — 19.  6,  7.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  such  a  general  charge  as  we  have  often  met 
with,  to  keep  God's  commandments,  and  not  to  pro¬ 
fane  his  holy  name,  v.  31,  32.  Those  that  profess 
God’s  name,  if  they  do  not  make  conscience  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  commandments,  do  but  profane  his  name. 
The  general  reasons  are  added:  God’s  authority 
over  them,  I  am  the  Lord;  His  interest  in  them,  I 
am  your  God:  The  title  he  had  to  them  by  redemp¬ 
tion,  “  I  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  on 
purpose  that  1  might  be  your  God:”  The  designs  of 
his  grace  concerning  them,  I  am  the  Lord  that  hal 
low  you:  And  the  resolutions  of  his  justice,  if  he 
had  not  honour  from  them,  to  get  him  honour  upon 
them,  I  will  be  hallowed  among  the  children  of  Ls- 
rael.  God  will  be  a  Loser  in  his  glory  by  no  man  at 
last;  but  sooner  or  later  will  recover  his  right,  either 
in  the  repentance  of  sinners,  or  in  their  ruin. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Hitherto  the  Levitieal  law  has  been  chiefly  conversant 
about  holy  persons,  holy  things,  arid  holy  places-,  in  this 
chapter  we  have  the  institution  of  holy  times;  many  of 
which  had  been  mentioned  occasionally  before,  but  here 
they  are  all  put  together:  only  the  new  moons  are  not 
mentioned:  all  the  rest  of  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  are;  I. 
The  weekly  feast  of  the  sabbath,  v.  3.  II.  The  yearly 
feasts.  1.  The  passover,  and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  (v.  4  .  .  8.)  to  which  was  annexed  the  offering  of 
the  sheaf  of  first  fruits,  v.  0 . .  14.  2.  Pente<w*t,  v. 

15  .  .  22.  3.  The  solemnities  of  the  seventh  month.  The 
feast  of  trumpets  outlie  first  day;  (v.  23..  25.1  the  day 
of  atonement  on  the  tenth  day;  (v.  26  ..  32.)  and  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  on  the  fifteenth,  v.  33 .  .  44. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
f  \  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  Concern¬ 
ing  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall 
proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  even  these 
arc  my  feasts.  3.  Six  days  shall  work  be 
clone;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the.  sabbath  of 
rest,  a  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no 
work  therein :  it  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lokd 
in  all  your  dwellings. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  general  account  of  the  holy  times  which 
God  appointed,  (y.  2.)  and  it  is  only  lus  appointment 
that  can  make  time  holy:  for  he  is  theLordof  time; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  set  its  wheels  a-going, 
it  was  he  that  sanctified  and  blessed  one  day  above 
the  rest,  Gen.  2,  3.  Man  may  by  his  appointment 
make  a  good  day,  (Esth.  9.  19.)  but  it  is  Gods 
prerogative  to  make  a  holy  day;  nor  is  any  thing 
sanctified  but  by  the  stamp  of  his  institution.  As 
all  inherent  holiness  comes  from  his  Special  grace, 
so  all  adherent  holiness  from  his  special  appoint¬ 
ment  Now,  concerning  the  holy  times  here  or¬ 
dained,  observe,  (1.)  They  are  called  feasts.  The 
I  day  of  atonement,  which  was  one  of  tnem,  was  a 
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fast;  yet,  because  most  of  them  were  appointed  for 
joy  and  rejoicing,  they  are  in  the  general  called 
feasts.  Some  read  it.  These  are  my  assemblies,  but 
that  is  co-incident  with  conx'ocatiotis ;  1  would  rather 
read  it,  These  are  my  solemnities ;  so  the  word  here 
used  is  translated,  (Isa.  33.  20. )  where  Zion  is  called 
the  city  of  our  solemnities :  and,  reading  it  so  here, 
the  day  of  atonement  was  as  great  a  solemnity  as  any 
of  them.  (2.)  They  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lera; 
(my  feasts; )  observed  to  the  honour  of  his  name, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  command.  (3.)  They  were 
proclaimed;  for  they  were  not  to  be  observed  by  the 
priests  only  that  attended  the  sanctuary,  but  by  all 
the  people.  And  this  proclamation  was  the  joyful 
sound,  concerning  which  we  read,  Blessed  are  the 
fieo/ilc  that  know  it,  Ps.  89.  15.  (4. )  They  were  to 

he  sanctified  and  solemnized  with  holy  convocations, 
that  the  services  of  these  feasts  might  appear  the 
more  honourable  and  august,  and  the  people  more 
unanimous  in  the  performance  of  them.  It  was  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  his  institutions,  which  sought 
not  comers,  and  the  purity  of  which  would  be  best 
preserved  by  the  public  administration  of  them,  it 
was  also  for  the  edification  of  the  people  in  love, 
that  the  feasts  were  to  be  observed  as  holy  convoca¬ 
tions. 

2.  A  repetition  of  the  law  of  the  sabbath  in  the 
first  place.  Though  the  annual  feasts  were  made 
more  remarkable  by  their  general  attendance  at  the 
sanctuary,  yet  these  must  not  eclipse  the  brightness 
of  the  sabbath,  v.  3.  They  are  here  told,  (1.) 
That  on  that  day  they  must  withdraw  themselves 
from  all  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  sabbath  of  rest,  typifying  our  spiritual  rest  from 
sin,  and  in  God;  Ye  shall  do  no  work  therein.  On 
other  holy  days  they  were  forbidden  to  do  any  ser¬ 
vile  work;  (y.  7.)  but  on  the  sabbath,  and  the  day 
if  atonement,  (which  is  also  called  a  sabbath,)  they 
were  to  do  no  work  at  all,  no,  not  the  dressing  of 
meat.  (2.)  On  that  day  they  must  employ  them¬ 
selves  in  the  service  of  God.  [1.]  It  is  a  holy  con¬ 
vocation;  that  is,  “  If  it  lie  within  your  reach,  you 
shall  sanctify  it  in  a  religious  assembly :  let  as  many 
as  can  come  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  let 
others  meet  elsewhere  for  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
the  reading  of  the  law;”  as  in  the  sc.hools  of  the 
prophets,  while  prophecy  continued,  and  after¬ 
ward  in  the  synagogues.  Christ  appointed  the  IN  ew 
Testament  sabbath  to  be  a  holy  convocation,  by 
meeting  his  disciples  once  and  again,  (and  perhaps 
oftener,)  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  [2.  ] 
“Whether  you  have  opportunity  of  sanctifying  it 
in  a  holy  convocation  or  not,  yet  let  it  be  the  sab¬ 
bath  of  the  Lord  in  all  your  dwellings.  Put  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  day  and  other  days  in  your 
families.  It  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,  the  day  on 
which  he  rested  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  on 
which  he  has  appointed  us  to  rest:  let  it  be  observ¬ 
ed  in  all  your  dwellings,  even  now  that  you  dwell 
in  tents.’*  Note,  God’s  sabbaths  are  to  be  reli¬ 
giously  observed  in  every  private  house,  by  every 
family  apart,  as  well  as  by  many  families  together, 
in  holy  conv  ocations.  The  sabbath  of  the  Lord  in 
our  dwellings  will  be  their  beauty,  strength,  and 
safety;  it  will  sanctify,  edify,  and  glorify  them. 

4.  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  even 
holy  convocations,  which  ye  shall  proclaim 
in  their  seasons.  5.  In  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's 
passover  6.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  same  nfOnth,  is  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  unto  the  Lord  :  seven  day's  ye  must 
eat  unleavened  bread.  7.  In  the  first  dav 
ve  shall  have  a  holy  convocation :  ve  shall 


do  no  servile  work  therein.  8.  Hut  ye  shall 
offer  an  offering  made  by  tire  unto  the  1  .or  d 
seven  day's :  in  the  seventh  day  is  a  holy 
convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein.  9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo¬ 
ses,  saving,  10.  Speak  unto  the  ( hildit  u 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  M  hen  ye  Iw 
come  into  the  land  which  1  give  unto  you, 
and  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye 
shall  bring  a  sheat  of  the  first-fruits  ot  your 
harvest  unto  the  priest;  1  L  -Mid  he  shall 
wave  the  sheat  before  the  1  .oro.  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  you:  on  the  morrow  after  the  salv 
bath  the  priest  shall  wave  it.  P-.  And  ye 
shall  offer  that  day,  when  ye  w  ave  the  sheat, 
a  lie-lamb  w  ithout  blemish  ot  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord.  IS.  Vnd 
the  meat-offering  thereof  shall  be  two  tenth 
deals  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  an  offer¬ 
ing  made  bv fire  unto  the  1  .ord  fora  sweet 
savour:  and  the  drink-offering  thereof  shall 
be  of  wine,  the  fourth  part  ot  a  bin.  t-L 
And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched 
corn,  nor  green  ears,  until  the  selt-same  day 
that  ye  have  brought  an  offering  unto  your 
God:  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  over  through¬ 
out  your  generations,  in  all  your  dwellings. 

Here  again  the  feasts  are  called  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord,  because  he  appointed  them.  Jeroboam’s 
feast,  which  he  devisca  cj  hte  own  heart*  (1  Kings 
12.  33.)  was  an  affront  to  God,  and  a  reproach  upon 
the  people.  1  lvese  feasts  were  to  he  proGuion  o  m 
their  seasons;  (v.  4.)  and  the  seasons  God  chose  For 
them  were  in  March,  May,  and  Soptcmlxu.  (ac- 
cording  to  our  present  computation,)  not  in  winter, 
because  travelling  would  then  be  uncomfortable, 
when  the  days  were  short  and  the  ways  toul;  not  m 
the  middle  of  summer,  because  then  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  they  were  gathering  in  their  harvest  and  ■vin¬ 
tage,  and  could  be  ill-spared  from  their  count r\ 
business.  Thus  graciously  does  God  consult  our 
comfort  in  his  appointments,  obliging  us  therein  re¬ 
ligiously  to  regard  his  glorv  in  our  observ  mice  ot 
them,  and  not  to  complain  of  them  as  a  burthen. 
The  solemnities  appointed  them  were,  1.  Many, 
and  returned  frequently;  which  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  God  and  religion,  and 
to  prevent  tlieir  inclining  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
heathen.  God  kept  them  fully  employed  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  that  they  might  not  have  time  to  hearken  to 
the  temptations  of  the  idolatrous  neighbourhood  they 
j  lived  in.  2.  They  were  most  of  them  times  of  joy 
and  rejoicing.  The  weekly  sabbath  is  so.  and  all 
their  yearly  solemnities,  except  the  day  of  atone¬ 
ment,'  Gcid  would  thus  teach  them  that  wisnom’s 
ways  are  pleasantness,  and  engage  them  to  liis  ser 
vice,  b\‘  encouraging  them  to  be  cheerful  in  it.  and 
to  sing  at  their  work.  Seven  days  were  days  of 
strict  rest  and  holy  convocations:  The  first  day 
and  the  seventh  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread;  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  the  day  of  the  feast  of  trumpets; 
the  first  day  and  the  eighth  ot  the  toast  of  taberna¬ 
cles;  and  the  day  of  atonement.  Here  were  six  for  ho¬ 
ly  joy,  and  one  only  for  holy  mourning.  \Y  care  com¬ 
manded  to  rejoice  evermore,  but  not  to  lie  evermore 
!;  weeping. 

Here  is, 

(1.)  A  repetition  of  the  law  of  the  passover, 
II  which  was  to  be  observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
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the  lust  month,  in  iviui-mlnancc  ot  Ain  ir  ilellvet 
txnce  out  ot  |  gxpt,  ami  tho  distinguishing  pivscivil 
tiott  ot  their  lirst  horn;  mercies  noxoi  to  ho  Inrgnt 
ton.  1'his  trust  was  to begin  with  tin  killing  ol  tho 
paschal  lamb,  o  >.  It  w  us  to  continue  sex on  day  s, 
during  all  w  hu  h  tnno  tho\  wore  to  out  sail  bread, 
thut  w  ms  unleavened,  (c  ('. )  and  tho  lirst  and  la-. I 
dux  i>t  tho  sex  on  won  to  ho  dux  s  ot  ’.0/1/  rv.x/,  and 

o,  . ,'x,  l  ho\  woro  not  alio 

dux  s,  spont  in  sport  and  rooroatioti,  (as  nian\  that 
an-  .  allod  Christians  spond  their  Imh  da\  • ,)  hnt  of 
f.  erupt  w oi v  made  fit:  m  fire  unto  the  I  •  rd  at  his  al 
hit",  and  wo  Inn  o  roason  to  think  that  tho  ponplo 
w  ere  taught  to  omphw  thoir  tinio  m  player,  and 
pt'aiso,  and  gx'dlx  modilatton 

(.',)  An  onlor  loi  tho  olli-ring  of  a  shoal  n|  tho 
tirst  t'i  nits,  upon  tin  soi  olid  da\  ol  tho  loast  ol  an 

loan-nod  hot-ad:  tin-  Inst  is  1  allod  tho  s,ifih,ith,  ho 

oanso  it  w as  nhsort  od  as  a  sahhath,  (o,  1 1.)  and  on 
tho  morrow  after,  they  had  this  solemnity,  A 
shoal  or  haiulhll  ot'  now  lOi  n  w  as  brought  to  tho 
priest,  w  ho  was  to  hoax  o  it  up,  in  tokoii  nt  his  pro 
sent  lug  it  to  tho  (.'a,/,  f'  Heard,  and  to  wave  it  to 
and  I'm  before  tho  l.onl,  as  tho  /.on/  of  the  whole 
,  and  this  should  ho  Ox  ooptod  lor  thorn  a*,  a 
thankful  ucknoxx  lodgment  ol  Hod's  iiutm  to  thorn 
in  clothing  thoir  liolds  with  corn,  and  ol  thoir  do 
pondonoo  upon  t  «od,  and  tlosiro  toward  Inni,  lor  the 
preserving'  x't  it  to  tlioir  uso.  l-‘or  it  w  as  tho  ox 
pivssion  both  ot  pray  or  and  praiso,  o.  II  A  lanih 
for  a  hurnt  otVorltig,  was  to  ho  ollorod  with  it,  o.  I’J. 
As  tho  -an  i  il'n v  ot  animals  was  generally  attoiidoxl 
with  moat  offerings,  so  this  sui  rlflco  ol  corn  xvas  nt 
tottih-xl  with  a  liurnt  olfurin^,  that  hroaxl  ami  llosh 
might  ho  sot  together  on  (.oil's  table.  They  arc 
forbidden  to  oat  of  thoir  nx-\\  oorn,  till  tin-,  handful 
was offered to  (!od;  for  i(,  vvas  lit,  il  Cod  and  lsrax-l 
toast  together.  that  ho  should  ho  s.-m-xl  first.  And 
tho  offering  of  this  shoaf  of  lu  st  fruits  in  tho  name 
of  tho  wlu'h'  congrrgnt ion,  xlid,  as  it  woro,  sain  lily 
to  thorn  thoir  w  luur  Itarx  cat.  ami  give  thorn  a  00111 
foriahh-  nsx  xxf  all  tho  rx-st ;  for  then  wo  max  rut  our 
filY.td  irith  /oi/,  wlion  xx  1'  haxo,  in  sonic  nioasliro, 
pi  )  formed  our  dut)  to  Cod,  ntnl  ( lod  has  in  1  oplod 
our  xvorhs,  for  thus  all  our  enjoy  nirnts  become 1  loan 
to  us. 

Niixv.  [  1.  1  This  I  a  xv  xvas  given  now,  though  there 
\x as  no ox  i  asiWt  for  put t inp,  \t  in  osoontion  till  they 
oamo  to  Canaan:  in  tho  xx  ildorncss  they  sowed  110 
, urn ;  hut  (3 xhV S  looding  tlu'in  there  xxith  bread 
from  her.  vat  obliged  thoin  lu  roaltx  r  not  to  grudge 
him  his  share  ol  tlioir  In  i-inl  x"it  ol  the  earth.  W  c 
find  that  xvlieii  they  came  into  Canaan,  I  In-  manna 
oonsod  upon  tin-  very  day  that  tho  shoal  ot  lirst 
fruits  xx  as  nil  i- rc'il  1  tlii-y  had  eaten  ol  the  ohl  torn 
the  dax  In-fore.  (Josh,  a  11.1  and  then  on  this  day 
(hex  offered  tin-  lirst  fruits,  fix  which  they  became 
entith'd  to  the  nexv  oorn  too,  (c.  1.’.)  so  Unit  tliorr 
x\  ns  no  more  occasion  lor  manna.  [  0.  ]  I  his  wheal  ot 
first- fruits  was  typical  of  our  l.onl  Jesus,  who  is 
risen  from  tin-  dead  as  tho  First  fruits  of  them  thut 
slc/it,  1.  Cor.  hi.  -.'().  That  firaueh  of  the  lord 
(Isa.  I.  xvas  then  presenteil  to  him,  in  the  virtue 
of  tho  sax Tilti  o  of  himself  tho  l.amb  ol  ('■  oil,  audit 
xvas  in  1  x-pteil  lor  ns.  It  is  very  observable,  that 
nu"  laud  .li-siis  rose  from  tho  ih  ad  on  the  very  day 
that  .hi- first  fruit s  were  ollered,  to  sltnxv  that  ho  xvas 
the  Substance  ot  this  shadow.  [  1  NN  o  are  taught 

hx  this  law  to  honour  the  l.onl  with  our  suhntunre, 
md  noth  the  fu  st  fruits  of  all  our  increase,  I’ my. 
1.1),  I'licy  were  Hot  to  eat  of  tlioir  noxv  torn,  till 
( ; oil’s  part  xvas  tillered  to  him  out  of  il,  (0.  I  I. )  for 
xvt-  must  always  begin  xxith  find;  begin  out  lives 
with  him,  begin  every  day  with  him,  begin  every 
mold  with  him’,  begin  every  alfair  and  business  with 
)niw,  s(rk  first  the  kingdom  of  Cod. 

]/,.  \ml  ytt  shall  cotiui  imlo  you  Immlhr 


luotiow  nllci  In,'-  Mililmtli,  bum  tin-  dny  llml 
\<-  ImMlglil  llu’alu’.'tl  ol  tho  w uvi-  olh  1  mi; , 
sox  i'ii  snhhntli:;  nlutll  ho  oomph -to  :  lb.  I1’, von 
unto  (ho  morrow  nlioi  tho  Ht-vonth  stthlmlh 
shall  y  o  mimliiT  Idly  days  ;  and  y<-  shall  ollor 
a  now  meal  olloim.",  tmlolho  I  ,01111,  17.  \  o 
shall  hl'iiifj;  ottl  ol  yom  ha  In  I  alums  I  wo  wave 
loaxos,  nt  Inn  lonllt  tlottls  :  limy  shttll  In-  ol 
lint'  I  lour  ;  llioy  shall  ho  ha  lx  on  vv  i  I  h  loavoti ; 
iheif  are  tho  lusl  li  nits  nnlo  llu-  Loitn.  III. 
\nd  yt;  shall  ollor  with  tho  hit  ad  sovon 
I  a  mhs  w  it  hotil  hlcmish,  ol  I  ho  lust  your,  find 
ono  yoilnp,  hnlloolx,  and  two  rams:  they 
shall  ho  for  a  hurnt  ollrrin/;  nnlo  tho  Lord, 
w  ith  thou  moat  ollorinp,,  and  thoir  drink  til 
loi tnti;s,  even  an  ollorin,",  inaik'  liy  lno  of 
swot-1  savonr  unto  tho  Loitn.  Id.  Thon 
yt'  shall  saoiilioo  ono  kid  ol  tho  gotds  fora 
sm  olloim;;,  and  two  lamlis  ol  tilt'  lirst  year 
lor  a  saoi  1I100  ol  jit'aot' tillorm^s.  '70.  And 
tho  Iirii'sl  shall  wave  tliom  with  (ho  hroatl 
ol  llio  first  Inals  for  a  wavo  tillorm^  hotoro 
tho  Loit  D,  with  tho  two  lamlis:  t  hoy  shall 
lit'  holy  to  llio  I,oui>  lor  llio  priests.  21. 
And  yo  shall  prnolaim  on  llio  sollsamo  day, 
that  it  may  ho  a  holy  r.onvooalion  nnlo  yon ; 
y  <>  shall  do  no  sorv  ilt'  work  t/mrin:  if  shall 
he  a  stultdo  for  over  in  all  your  dwellings 
throughout  yotirgonotalions.  '21.  And  w  In  n 
ye  reap  llio  liarvosl  ol-  yom  land,  tlion  shall 
not  makt'  (  loan  tiddaneo  of  tho  corners  ol 
thy  hold  wlion  I  lion  reapest.,  noilher  shall 
tlion  gather  any  gleaning  ol  thy  harvest  ; 
llioti  shall  leave  thorn  unto  tin'  poor,  and  to 
tho  stranger:  I  am  the  Lord  your  Lod. 

lien-  in  (he  iiwtiltition  ot  the  trust  of  ftentceost,  or 
•weeks,  nn  it  in  1  idled,  (Dent.  Iti.  '.). )  hee.iutsc  it  win 
otjM -i-ved  titty  days,  or  neveit  vveektt,  tilt  of  1  lie  pas*, 
over.  It  in  iiltdi  l  ulled  the  feast  of  harvest,  I1, -oil. 
;’,1.  Ki.  Kill"  nn  the  preHentitig  of  thenlu  :if  ot  first 
fruit  d  vv  tut  hu  inlfodtu  t  ion  to  the  harvest,  nml  gave 
them  title  fly  to  pul  in  the  sit  kle,  no  they  Hiilennuy.ed 
llu-  tiniixhiiig  of  their  corn  harvest  nt  thin  feast. 
Tlicii  they  ollered  n  lumdful  of  rars  of  barley,  now 
they  oili-red  two  loaves  of  wheatrn  bread,  v.  17. 
This  was  leavened.  A,t  the  passover  they  ate  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  beeiuise  it  xvie.  in  remeiiibnini  e,  of 
tin-  bread  they  ate  when  they  rami-  out  of  I'.gypt, 
which  was  unleavened ;  tint  now  at  pcnferont  it  was 
leavened,  because  it  xvas  ati  at  kliowledgment  ol 
Cod's  goodness  to  them  in  their  ordinary  food, 
which  was  leavened.  With  that  shcal  ol  first- 
fi  nits  they  only  ofl’ered  one  Iamb  for  a  hnnit-ofli-r 
ing,  but  with  these  loaves  of  first-lniits  they  olh  nsl 
seven  lambs,  two  rams,  and  one  bullock,  all  lor  a 
bund -oll'cringi  so  gix  ing  glory  to  Cod,  as  llio  I.ord 
of  their  land,  mill  the  t.oid  of  their  harvest,  by 
whose  favour  they  lived,  and  I"  whose  praise  they 
inn-, lit  to  live,  They  ollered  likewise  a  kid  lor  a  sin- 
oil e ring,  so  taking  shame  to  themselves,  ns  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  bread  they  ale.  and  imploring  pardon  for 
their  sins,  by  which  they  find  lorleited  then  hat  vest  - 
mercies,  and  xvhix  It  they  had  been  guilty  ol  in  the 
receiving  of  them.  And  lastly,  two  lamlis  for  a  sa¬ 
crifice  o? peace  ollering--,  tola  g  a  blessing  upon  the 
coin  they  bad  gathered  in.  whn  b  would  be  neither 
sure  nor 'sweet  to  them  wit  Ik  ot  that  blessing,  Hag 
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1.  9.  These  -were  the  only  peace-offerings  that 
were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation, 
and  they  were  reckoned  most  holy  offerings,  whereas 
other  peace-offerings  were  but  holy.  All  these  of¬ 
ferings  are  here  appointed,  v.  18 . .  20.  3.  4  hat 

one  day  was  to  be  kept  with  a  holy  convocation,  v. 
21.  It  was  one  of  the  days  on  which  all  Israel  was  to 
meet  God  and  one  another,  at  the  place  which  the 
Lord  should  choose.  Some  suggest,  that  whereas 
seven  days  were  to  make  up  the  feast  of  unleaven¬ 
ed  bread,  there  was  only  one  day  appointed  for  the 
feast  of  pentecost,  because  this  was  a  busy  time  of 
the  year  with  them,  and  God  allowed  them  speedi¬ 
ly  to  return  to  their  work  in  the  country.  This 
annual  feast  was  instituted  in  remembrance  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  upon  mount  Sinai,  the  fiftieth  day 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  That  was  the  feast 
which,  they  were  told  in  Egypt,  must  be  observed 
to  God  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  memorial  of  which 
ever  after  they  kept  this  feast.  Bat  the  period  and 
perfection  of  this  feast  was  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  this  feast, 
(Acts  2.  1.)  in  which  the  law  of  faith  was  given, 
fifty  days  after  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed 
for'us.  And  on  that  day  (as  Bishop  Patrick  well 
expresses  it)  the  apostles,  having  themselves  re¬ 
ceived  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  begat  three 
thousand  souls,  through  the  word  of  truth,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

To  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  is  an¬ 
nexed  a  repetition  of  that  law,  which  we  had  be¬ 
fore,  {ch.  19.  9.)  by  which  they  were  required  to  leave 
the  gleanings  of  their  fields,  and  the  corn  that  grew 
on  the  ends  of  the  butts,  for  the  poor,  v.  22.  Pro¬ 
bably,  it  comes  in  here  as  a  thing  which  the  priests 
must  take  occasion  to  remind  the  people  of,  when 
they  brought  their  first-fruits,  intimating  to  them, 
That  to  obey,  even  in  this  small  matter,  was  better 
than  sacrifice;  and  that,  unless  they  were  obedient, 
their  offerings  should  not  be  accepted.  It  also 
taught  them  that  the  joy  of  harvest  should  express 
itself  in  charity  to  the  poor,  who  must  have  their 
due  out  of  what  we  have,  as  well  as  God  his.  They 
that  are  truly  sensible  of  the  mercy  they  receive 
from  God,  will  without  grudging  show  mercy  to 
the  poor. 

23.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  24.  Speak  unto  Tint  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  Jn  the  seventh  month,  in  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  sab¬ 
bath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets, 
a  holy  convocation.  25.  Ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein  ;  but  ye  shall  offer  an  of¬ 
fering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  2G. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
27.  Also  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement :  it 
shall  lie  a  holy  convocation  unto  you ;  and 
ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  of¬ 
fering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  28. 
And  ye  shall  do  no  work  in  that  same  day ; 
for  it  is  a  day  of  atonement,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  you  before  the  Lord  your 
God.  29.  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that 
shall  not  be  afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.  30. 
And  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  doeth  any 
work  in  that  same  day,  the  same  soul  will  I 
destroy  from  among  his  people.  31  Ye 


shall  do  no  manner  of  ,\  ork :  it  shall  be  a 
statute  forever  throughout  your  generations, 
in  all  your  dwellings.  32.  It  shall  be  unto 
you  a  sabbath  of  rest,  and  ye  shall  afflict 
your  souls  :  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
at  even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  cele¬ 
brate  your  sabbath. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  institution  of  the  feast  cf  trumpets,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  v.  24,  25.  That 
which  was  now  the  seventh  month  had  been  reck¬ 
oned  the  first  month,  and  the  year  of  jubilee  was  still 
to  begin  with  this  month,  {ch.  25.  S.)  so  that  this  was 
their  new-year’s  day.  It  was  to  be  as  their  other 
yearly  sabbaths,  a  day  of  holy  rest,  Ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein;  and  a  day  of  holy  work,  IV 
shall  offer  an  offering  to  the  Lord;  'concerning 
which  particular  directions  were  afterward  given. 
Numb.  29.  1.  That  which  is  here  made  peculiar 
to  this  festival,  is,  that  it  was  a  memorial  of  waiv¬ 
ing  of  trumpets.  They  blew  the  trumpet  -every 
new  moon,  (Ps.  81.  3.)  but  in  the  new  mcon  of  the 
seventh  month  it  was  to  be  done  with  more  than  or- 

j  dinary  solemnity;  for  they  began  to  blow  at  sun-rise, 
and  continued  till  sun-set.  Now',  (1.)  This  is  here 
said  to  be  a  memorial ,  perhaps,  of  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  upon  mount  Sinai  when  the  law  was  given, 
which  must  never  be  forgotten.  Some  think  that 
it  was  a  memorial  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  autumn;  for 
which  reason  this  was,  till  now,  the  first  month. 
'Fhe  mighty  word  by  which  God  made  the  world 
is  called  the  voice  oj  his  thunder;  (Ps.  104.  7.)  fitly 
therefore  was  it  commemorated  bv  blowing  of  trum¬ 
pets;  or  a  memorial  of  shouting ,  as  the  Chaldee 
renders  it;  for  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  fastened,  all  the  sons  of  Clod  shouted  for  joy. 
Job  38.  6,  7.  (2.)  The  Jewish  writers  suppose  it 

to  have  a  spiritual  signification.  Now,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  they  were  called  by  this  sound 
of  trumpet  to  shake  off  their  spiritual  drowsiness; 
to  search  and  try  their  ways,  and  to  amend  them; 
the  day  of  atonement  was  the  ninth  day  after  this; 
and  thus  they  were  awakened  to  prepare  tor  that 
day,  by  sincere  and  serious  reptatfanc.e,  that  it 
might  be  indeed  to  them  a  day  of  atonement.  And 
they  say,  “The  devout  Jews  exercised  themselves 
more  in  good  works  between  the  feast  of  trumpets 
and  the  day  of  expiation  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.”  (3.)  It  was  typical  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel, by  w  hich  joyful’  sound  soul's  were  called  in 
to  serve  God,  and  keep  a  spiritual  feast  with  him. 
The  conversion  of  the  nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
is  said  to  be  by  the  blowing  of  a  great  trumpet,  Isa. 
27.  13. 

2.  A  repetition  of  the  law  of  the  day  of  atone 
ment,  that  is,  so  much  of  it  as  concerned  the  peo¬ 
ple.  (1.)  They  must  on  this  day  rest  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  work;  and  not  only  from  servile  works,  as  on 
other  annual  festivals;  it  must  be  as  strict  a  rest  as 
that  of  the  weekly  sabbath,  v.  2S,  SO,  31.  The  rea¬ 
son  is,  For  it  is  a  day  of  atonement.  Note,  The 
humbling  of  our  souls’  for  sin,  and  the  making  of  om 
peace  with  God,  is  work  that  requires  the  whole 
man,  and  the  closest  application  of  mind  imagina¬ 
ble,  and  all  little;  enough.  lie  that  would  do  the 
work  of  a  day  of  atonement  in  its  day,  as  it  should 
be  done,  had  needs  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  even 
thing  else.  On  that  day,  God  spake  peace  unto  hi « 
people ,  and  unto  his  saints;  and  therefore  they  must 
lay  aside  all  their  worldly  business,  that  they  might 
the  more  clearly  and  the  more  reverently  hear  that 
voice  of  joy  and  gladness.  Fasting  days  should  be 
days  of  rest.  (2.)  They  must  afflict  their  souls, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  being  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
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God,  . .  I'hev  must  mortify  the  body, 

deny  the  appetites  of  it,  in  token  of  their  so’r-  ! 
r\n\  for  the  sins  they  had  committed,  anil  the  mor- 
tu>  in;;  of  their  in’-dweiiing  corruptions.  Faery 
soul  must  he  dilu  ted ,  because  every  soul  was  pol¬ 
luted.  and  guiltv  before  Clod:  while  none  have  tul- 
rilled  the  laws  of  innocence,  none  are  exempt 
iiom  the  law  of  repentance.  Beside  that,  every 
man  must  s .  g  h  and  cry  tor  the  a;: ovs  oj  the 

(8.)  i'his  d.;\  must  be  observed  from  even 

.  .  .-  v;  .  32.  )  :  'so. ill  afflict  year  acute,  that  is, 

••  Ve  shall  begin  vyur  fast,  and  the  expressions  of 
\  our  humiliation,"  in  the  ninth  dau  of  fv  mouth  at 
even.’'  They  were  to  leave  off  all  their  worldly  la¬ 
bour,  and  compose  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
da\  approaching;,  sa  ne  time  before  sun-set  on  the 
ninth  day.  and  not  to  take  any  food,  (except  chil¬ 
dren  and  sick  ,  eople, )  till  after  sun-set  on  the  tenth 
day  .  Note,  The  eves  of  solemn  davs  ought  to  be 
employed  in  solemn  preparation.  When  work  for 
God  and  our  souls  is  to  he  done,  we  should  not  strai¬ 
ten  onrsclv  es  in  time  tor  the  doing  et  it;  for  how  can 
we  spend  our  time  better?  Of  this  sabbath  the 
rule  here  is  to  be  understood,  ever,  unto  even 

shall  t. celebrate  yoursubbath. 

S3.  Anti  the.  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saving,  3-1.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  saying,  Tne  fifteenth  day  of  this  sev¬ 
enth  month  shot!  ,!v  the  feast  of  tabernaeles 
for  seven  da\  s  unto  the  1  ,ord.  35.  On  the 
first  day  shat!  be  a  holy  convocation;  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  ran.  33.  Seven 
days  ye  shall  offer  an  ofterina;  made  by  fire 
unto  the  1  jord  :  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be 
a  holy  eonvooation  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
o tier  an  offering  rnatle  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord:  it  v  a  solemn  assembly  ;  and  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.  37.  These 
arc  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall 
proclaim  to  holy  convocations,  to  otter  an 
ottering  made  bv  fire  unto  the  Lord, a  burnt- 
ottering,  and  a  meat -ottering,  a  sacrifice,  and 
drink 'offerings,  every  thing  upon  Iris  day  : 
38.  Besides  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  and 
besides  y  our  gifts,  and  besides  all  your 
\  ow  s,  and  besides  all  your  lree-w  ill-otter- 
ings,  which  ve  give  unto  tire  Lord.  38. 
Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit 
of  the  laud,  ye  shall  keep  a  least  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days:  on  the  first  day  sha/t  be 
a  sabbath,  atrd  on  the  eighth  day  shat/  be  a 
sabbath.  10.  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the 
first  day  the  houghs  of  goodly  trees,  branch¬ 
es  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  willows  ot  the  brook ;  and  y  e  shall 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven 
■lay  s.  -11.  And  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  un¬ 
to  the  1  .or  i'  seven  days  in  the  year :  it  shat/ 
b,  a  statute  forever  in  your  generations;  ye 
shall  celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  month,  -id. 

\  e  shall  dw  ell  in  booths  seven  days :  all 
that  are  Jsraelites  born  shall  dwell  in  booths ; 
13.  That  your  generations  may  know  that 
1  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in 
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booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt:  1  am  the  Lord  your  God 
I  t.  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Lord. 


We  have  here  the  institution  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  which  was  one  of  the  three  great 
feasts  at  which  -all  the  males  were  bound  to  attend, 
and  celebrated  with  more  expressions  of  joy  than 
any  of  them. 

I.  It  was  to  be  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  (y.  34.)  but  five  days  after  the 
day  of  atonement.  \Ve  may  suppose,  though  they 
were  not  all  bound  to  attend  on  the  day  of  atone 
ment,  as  on  the  three  great  festivals,  yet  that  many 
of  the  devout  Jews  came  up  so  many  days  before 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  attending  on  the  day  of  atonement.  Xovv,_  1. 

The  afflicting  of  their  souls  on  the  day  of  atonement 
prepared  them  for  the  joy  of  the  feast  of  taberna¬ 
cles.  The  more  we  are  griev  ed  and  humbled  for 
sin,  the  better  qualified  we  are  for  the  comforts  of 
the  Holv  Ghost.  2.  The  joy  of  this  feast  recom¬ 
pensed  them  for  the  sorrow  of  that  fast;  for  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  jov. 

II.  It  was  to  continue  eight  days,  the  first  and 
last  of  which  were  to  be  observed  as  sabbaths,  days 
of  holy  rest,  and  holy  convocations,  v.  35,  36,  39. 
The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  these  eight  days,  we 
haveaverv  large  appointment  of,  Numb.  29.  12,  &c. 

III.  During  the  first  seven  days  of  this  feast,  all 
the  people  were  to  leave  their  houses,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  in  them,  and  to  dwell  in  booths 
made  of  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  particularly 
palm-trees,  v.  40,  42.  The  Jews  make  the  ticking 
of  the  branches  to  be  a  distinct  ceremony  from  the 
making  of  the  booths.  It  is  said,  indeed,  (Neh.  8. 
15.)  that  they  made  their  booths  of  the  branches  of 
trees .  which  thev  might  do,  and  yet  use  that  further 
expression  of  joy,  the  carrying’  of  palm  branches 
in  their  hands,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  token 
of  triumph  upon  other  occasions,  (John  12.  13.) 
and  is  alluded  to,  Rev.  7.  9.  The  eighth  day  some 
make  a  distinct  feast  of  itself,  but  it  is  called’  (John 
7.  37. )  that  great  day  of  the  feast;  it  was  the  day 
on  which  they  returned  from  their  booths,  to  settle 
again  in  their"  own  houses. 

IV.  Thev  were  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  God 
during  all  the  time  of  this  feast,  v.  40.  The  tra¬ 
dition"  of  the  Jews  is,  that  they  were  to  express 
their  joy  by  dancing,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to 
.God,  with’ musical  instruments:  and  not  the  com¬ 
mon  people  only,  but  the  wise  men  of  Israel,  and 
their  elders,  were  to  do  it  in  the  court  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  for  (say  they)  the  joy  with  which  a  man  re¬ 
joices  in  doing  a  commandment,  is  really  a  great 


service. 

Now,  1.  This  feast  was  to  be  kept  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness. 
Thus  is  it  expounded  here,  (r.  43.)  That  your 
generations  mat/  know,  not  only  by  the  written 
tiistorv,  but  by  this  ocular  tradition,  that  1  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths.  Thus  it 
kept  in  perpetual  remembrance,  (1.)  The  meanness 
of  their  beginning,  and  the  low  and  desolate  state 
out  of  which  God  adv  anced  that  people.  Note. 
Those  that  are  comfortably  fixed,  ought  often  to 
call  to  mind  their  former  unsettled  state,  when  they 
were  but  little  in  their  own  eyes.  (2. )  I  he  mercy 
of  God  to  them,  that,  when  they  dwelt  in  taberna¬ 
cles,  God  not  only  set  up  a  tabernacle  for  himself 
among  them,  but,  with  the  utmost  care  and  tender¬ 
ness  imaginable,  hung  a  canopy  over  them,  even 
the  cloud  that  sheltered  them  from  the  heat of  t.ie 
sun.  Clod’s  former  mercies  to  us  and  oui  iuthcis 
ought  to  be  kept  in  everlasting  remembrance.  The 
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eighth  day  was  the  great  day  of  this  feast,  because 
then  they  were  returned  to  their  own  houses^again; 
and  remembered  how,  after  they  had  long  dwelt  in 
tents  in  the  wilderness,  at  length  they  came  to  a 
happy  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise,  where 
they  dwelt  in  goodly  houses.  And  they  would  the 
more  sensibly  value  and  be  thankful  for  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  their  houses,  when  they 
had  been  seven  days  dwelling  in  booths.  It  is  good 
for  those  that  have  ease  and  plenty,  sometimes  to 
learn  what  it  is  to  endure  hardness. 

2.  It  was  a  feast  of  in-gathering,  so  it  is  called, 
Exod.  23.  16.  When  they  had  gathered  in  the 
fruit  of  their  land,  (v.  39.)  the  vintage  as  well  as 
the  harvest,  then  they  were  to  keep  this  feast  in 
thankfulness  to  God  for  all  the  increase  of  the  year; 
and  some  think  that  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  had 
special  reference  to  this  ground  of  the  institution. 
Note,  The  joy  of  harvest  ought  to  be  improved  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  joy  in  God.  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  therefore 
whatever  we  have  the  comfort  of,  he  must  have  the 
glory  of,  especially  when  any  mercy  is  perfected. 

3.  It  was  a  typical  feast.  It  is  supposed  by  many 

.nat  our  blessed  Saviour  was  bom  much  about  the 
:ime  of  this  feast;  then  he  left  his  mansions  of  light 
above  to  tabernacle  among  us,  (John  1.  14.)  and  he 
dwelt  in  booths.  And  the  worship  of  God  under 
the  New  Testament  is  prophesied  of  under  the 
notion  of  keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Zech. 
14.  16.  For,  (1.)  The  gospel  of  Christ  teaches  us 
to  dwell  in  tabernacles,  to  sit  loose  in  this  world,  as 
those  that  have  here  no  continuing  city,  but,  by 
faith  and  hope,  and  a  holy  contempt  of  present 
things,  to  go  out  to  Christ  without  the  camp.,  Keb. 
13.  13,  14.  (2.)  It  teaches  us  to  rejoice  before  the 

Lord  our  God.  Those  are  the  circumcision,  Is¬ 
raelites  indeed,  that  always  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Phil.  3.  3.  And  the  more  we  are  taken  off  from 
this  world,  the  less  liable  we  are  to  the  interruption 
of  our  joys. 

_  I^astly,  We  have  here  the  summary  and  conclu¬ 
sion  of  these  institutions.  1.  God  appointed  these 
feasts,  (x>.  37,  38.)  Beside  the  Sabbaths  and  your 
free-will  offerings.  This  teaches  us,  (1.)  That 
calls  to  extraordinary  services  will  not  excuse  us 
from  our  constant  stated  performances.  Within 
the  days  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  there  must  fall 
at  least  one  sabbath,  which  must  be  as  strictly  ob¬ 
served  as  any  other.  (2.)  That  God’s  institutions 
leave,  room  for  free-will  offerings.  Not  that  we 
may  invent  what  he  never  instituted,  but  we  may 
repeat  what  he  has  instituted,  ordinarily,  the  often- 
er  the  better.  God  is  well  pleased  with  a  willing 
people.  2.  Moses  declared  them  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  v.  44.  He  let  them  know  what  God  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  Thus  St.  Paul 
delivered  to  the  churches  what  he  had  received 
from  the  Lord.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  declared  unto  us,  are 
not  so  numerous,  nor  the  observance  of  them  so 
burthensome  and  costly,  as  their’s  then  were,  but 
more  spiritual  and  significant,  and  surer,  sweeter, 
earnests  of  the  everlasting  feast,  at  the  last  in¬ 
gathering,  which  we  hope  to  be  celebrating  to  eter¬ 
nity. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

.'n  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  A  repetition  of  the  laws  con¬ 
cerning-  the  lamps  and  the  show-bread,  v.  1 . .  9.  II.  A 
violation  of  the  law  against  blasphemy,  with  the  im¬ 
prisonment,  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  the 
blasphemer,  v.  10..  14,  with  v.  23.  III.  The  law 
against  blasphemy  reinforced,  (v.  15,  16.)  with  sundry 
other  laws,  v.  17. .  22. 

ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Command  the  children 


of  Israel,  that  they  bring  unto  thee  pure 
oil-olive,  beaten,  for  the  light,  to  cause  the 
lamps  to  burn  continually.  3.  Without 
the  vail  of  the  testimony,  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  shall  Aaron  order  it 
from  the  evening  unto  the  morning,  before 
the  Lord  continually:  it  shall  he  a  statute 
for  ever  in  your  generations.  4.  He  shall 
order  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick 
before  the  Lord  continually.  5.  And  thou 
shalt  take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve  cakes 
thereof:  two  tenth  deals  shall  be  in  one 
cake.  6.  And  thou  shalt  set  them  in  two 
rows,  six  on  a  row,  upon  the  pure  table  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  7.  And  thou  shalt  put 
pure  frankincense  upon  each  row,  that  it 
may  be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  even 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 
8.  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order 
before  the  Lord  continually,  being  taken 
from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlast¬ 
ing  covenant.  9.  And  it  shall  be  Aaron’s 
and  his  sons’ ;  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place :  for  it  ts  most  holy  unto  him  of 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  by 
a  perpetual  statute. 

Care  is  here  taken,  and  orders  given,  for  the  de 
cent  furnishing  of  the  candlestick  and  table  in  God’s 
house. 

1.  The  lamps  must  always  be  kept  burning 
The  law  for  this  we  had  before,  Exod.  27.  20,  21. 
It  is  here  repeated,  probably,  because  it  now  began 
to  be  put  in  execution,  when  other  things  were 
settled.  (1.)  The  people  were  to  provide  oil,  (v. 
2. )  and  this,  as  every  thing  else  that  was  to  be  used 
in  God’s  service,  must  be  of  the  best  pure  oil-olive 
beaten,  probably  it  was  double  strained.  This  was 
to  cause  the  lamps  to  burn;  all  our  English  copies 
read  it  lamps,  but  in  the  original  it  "is  singular, 
(v.  2.)  to  cause  the  lamp  to  burn;  but  plural,  (y.  4. ) 
He  shall  order  the  lamps.  The  seven  lamps  made 
all  one  lamp;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  blessed  Spirit 
of  grace  is  represented  by  seven  lamps  of  fire  be¬ 
fore  the  throne,  (Rev.  4.  5.)  for  there  are  diversi¬ 
ties  of  gifts,  but  one  Spirit,  1  Cor.  12.  4.  Ministers 
are  as  burning  and  shining  lights  in  Christ’s  church, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  people  to  provide  comfortably 
for.  them,  as  Israel  for  the  lamps.  Scandalous 
maintenance  makes  a  scandalous  ministry.  (2  ) 
The  priests  were  to  tend  the  lamps;  they  must 
snuff  them,  clean  the  candlestick,  and  supply  them 
with  oil,  morning  and  evening,  v.  3,  4.  Thus,  it  is 
.the  work  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  'hold 
forth  that  word  of  life,  not  to  set  up  new  light,  but, 
by  expounding  and  preaching  the  word,  to  make 
the  light  of  it  more  clear  and  extensive.  This  was 
the  ordinary  way  of  keeping  the  lamps  burning; 
but  when  the  church  was  poor,  and  in  distress,  we 
find  its  lamps  fed  constantly  with  oil  from  the  good 
olives  immediately,  without  the  ministry  of  priest 
or  people;  (Zech.  4.  2,  3.)  for,  though  God  has 
tied  us  to  means,  he  has  not  tied  himself  to  them, 
but  will  take  effectual  care  that  his  lamps  never  go 
out  in  the  world  for  want  of  oil. 

2.  The  table  must  always  be  kept  spread.  1  his 
was  appointed  before,  Exod.  2 5.  30.  And  here 
also,  (1.)  The  table  was  furnished  with  bread,  not 
dainties  or  varieties  to  gratify  a  luxurious  palate, 
but  twelve  loaves,  or  cakes,  of  bread,  v.  5,  6.’ 
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Where  there  is  plenty  of  bread,  there  is  no  famine; 
and  where  bread  is  not,  there  is  no  feast.  There 
was  a  loaf  for  every  tribe,  for  in  our  bather  s  house 
there  is  bread  enough .  They  were  all  provided 
for  by  the  divine  bounty,  and  were  all  welcome  to 
the  divine  grace.  Even  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  this  number  of  loaves  was  continued,  (2 
Ch-ron.  13.  11.)  for  the  sake  of  those  few  of  each 
tribe  that  retained  their  affection  to  the  temple, 
and  continued  their  attendance  on  it.  (2. )  A  hand- 
ful  of  frankincense  was  put  in  a  gold  saucer,  upon 
or  by  each  row,  v.  7.  When  the  bread  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  given  to  the  priests,  this  fiankmcense 
was  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar,  (I  suppose, )  over 
and  above  the  daily  incense:  and  this  was  for  a  me¬ 
morial  instead  of  the  bread,  an  offering  7 nade  by 
fire  As  the  handful  of  the  meat-offering,  which 
was'  burnt  upon  the  altar,  is  called  th &  memorial 
thereof,  ch.  2.  2.  Thus  a  little  was  accepted  as  an 
humble  acknowledgment,  and  all  the  loaves  were 
consigned  to  the  priests.  All  God’s  spiritual  Israe  , 
typified  by  the  twelve  loaves,  are  made  through 
Christ  a  sweet  savour  to  him,  and  their  prayers  are 
said  to  come  up  before  God  for  a  memorial.  Acts 
10  4  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  ceremonial 
law  (3  )  Every  sabbath  it  was  renewed.  When 
the  loaves  had  stood  there  a  week,  the  priests  had 
them  to  eat  with  other  holy  things  that  were  to  be 
eaten  in  the  holy  place,  ( v .  9.)  and  new  ones  were 
provided  at  the  public  charge,  and  put  in  the  room 
of  them,  v.  8.  The  Jews  say,  “The  hands  of 
those  priests  that  put  on,  were  mixed  with  theirs 
that  took  off,  that  the  table  might  be  never  empty, 
but  the  bread  might  be  befoi-e  the  Lord  continu¬ 
ally. ”  God  is  never  unprovided  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  those  that  visit  him,  as  men  often  are, 
Luke  11.  5.  Every  one  of  those  cakes  contained 
two  tenth  deals,  that  is,  two  omers  of  fine  flour; 
just  so  much  manna  every  Israelite  gathered  on  the 
sixth  day  for  the  sabbath,  Exod.  16.  22.  Whence 
some  infer  that  this  show-bread,  which  was  set  on 
the  table  on  the  sabbath,  was  intended  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  manna  wherewith  they  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness.  Christ’s  ministers  should  provide  new 
bread  for  his  house  every  sabbath-day,  the  produc- 
tion  of  their  fresh  studies  in  the  scripture,  that 
their  proficiency  may  appear  to  all,  1  Tim.  4.  1,  5. 

10.  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  wo¬ 
man,  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  went 
out  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  this 
son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a  man  of 
Israel  strove  together  in  the  camp;  11. 
And  the  Israelitish  woman’s  son  blas¬ 
phemed  the  name  of  the  LORD ,  and  curs¬ 
ed.  And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses; 
(and  his  mother’s  name  was  Shelomith,  the 
daughter  of  Dibri,-  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;) 

12.  And  they  put  him  in  ward,  that  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  showed  them. 

13.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say¬ 
ing,  14.  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed 
without  the  camp ;  and  let  all  that  heard 
him  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  let 
all  the  congregation  stone  him.  15.  And 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  W  hosoever  curscth  his  Ood  shall 
bear  his  sin.  16.  And  he  that  blasphemeth 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  suiely  be 
put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall 
certainly  stone  him;  as  well  the  sti anger, 


as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  when  he 
blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  LORD ,  shall 
be  put  to  death.  1 7.  And  he  that  killeth 
any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  18. 
And  he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it 
good;  beast  for  beast.  19.  And  if  a  man 
cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour;  as  he 
hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him ;  20. 

Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth;  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a 
man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.  21 
And  he  that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall  restore 
it:  and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.  22.  Y e  shall  have  one  man¬ 
ner  of  law,  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for 
one  of  your  own  country:  for  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.  23.  And  Moses  spake  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  bring 
forth  him  that  had  cursed  out  of  the  camp, 
and  stone  hint  with  stones :  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

Evil  manners,  we  say,  beget  good  laws.  We 
have  here  an  account  of  the  evil  manners  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  nameless  mongrel  Israelite,  and  the  good  laws 
occasioned  thereby. 

I.  The  ofFender  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian 
father,  and  an  Israelitish  mother;  (x’.  10.)  his  mo- 
ther  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  ( v .  IE)  neither  he 
nor  his  father  is  named,  but  his  mother  only  who 
was  an  Israelite.  This  notice  is  taken  of  his  paren¬ 
tage,  either,  1.  To  intimate  what  occasioned  the 
quarrel  he  was  engaged  in.  The  Jews  say,  “  He 
offered  to  set  up  his  tent  among  the  Danites  in  the 
right  of  his  mother,  but  was  justly  opposed  by  some 
or  other  of  that  tribe,  and  informed,  that,  his  father 
being  an  Egyptian,  he  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter,  but  must  look  upon  himself  as  a  stranger. 
Or  2.  To  show  the  common  ill  effect  of  such 
mixt  marriages.  When  a  daughter  of  Israel  would 
marry  an  idolatrous  malignant  Egyptian,  what 
could  be  the  production  of  such  a  marriage  but  a 
blasphemer?  For  the  children  will  be  apt  to  take 
after  the  worst  side,  whichsoever  it  is;  and  will 
sooner  leam  of  an  Egyptian  father  to  blaspheme, 
than  of  an  Israelitish  mother  to  pray  and  praise. 

II.  The  occasion  of  the  offence  was  contention ;  he 
strove  with  a  man  of  Israel.  The  mixt  multitude 
of  Egyptians  that  came  up  with  Israel,  (.yxoct.  1J. 
38. )  were  many  ways  hurtful  to  them,  and  this  was 
one,  they  were  often  the  authors  of  strife.  1  he 
wav  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church,  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  it.  In  this  strife  he  broke  out 
into  ill  language.  Note,  When  quarrels  begin,  we 
know  not  what  mischief  they  will  make  before  they 
end,  nor  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  may  kindle. 
When  men’s  passion  is  up,  they  are  apt  to  forget 
both  their  reason  and  their  religion;  which  is  a 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  be  apt  either  to  gu .  e 
or  to  resent  provocation,  but  leave  off  strife  before 
it  be  meddled  with,  because  the  beginning  of  it  is 

as  the  letting  forth  of  water. 

III.  The  offence  itself  was  blasphemy  and  curs¬ 
ing-  v  11.  It  is  supposed  that  lus  cause  came  to 
beheard  before  the  judges  who  deteiTninedthat  he 
had  no  right  to  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  his 
father  bein°-  an  Egyptian;  and  that,  being  enraged 
at  the  sentence,  1?H c  blasphemed  the  name  of  the 
lord  He  blasphemed  the  name,  that  is,  God, 
thois  known  by  his  name  only,  not  by  his  nature, 
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or  any  similitude.  Not  as  if  God  were  a  mere 
name,  but  his  is  a  name  above  every  name.  The 
translators  add  of  the  Lord,  which  is  implied,  but 
not  expressed,  in  the  original,  for  the  greater  re¬ 
verence  of  the  Divine  Majesty:  it  is  a  shame  that 
it  should  be  found  on  record,  that  the  very  name  of 
Jehovah  should  be  blasphemed;  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
It  is  a  fond  conceit  of  the  superstitious  Jews,  that 
his  blasphemy  was  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  which  they  call  ineffable;  he  that  made 
himself  known  by  that  name  never  forbade  the  call¬ 
ing  of  him  by  that  name.  It  is  probable,  that,  find¬ 
ing  himself  aggrieved  by  the  divine  appointment, 
which  separated  between  the  Israelites  and  stran¬ 
gers,  he  impudently  reproached  both  the  law  and 
the  Law-Maker,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  2.  He 
cursed  either  God  himself,  (and  then  his  cursing 
was  the  same  with  blaspheming,)  or  the  person 
with  whom  he  strove;  imprecations  of  mischief  are 
the  hellish  language  of  hasty  passion,  as  well  as  pf 
rooted  malice:  or  perhaps  he  cursed  the  judges  that 
gave  sentence  against  him;  he  flew  in  the  face  of 
the  court,  and  ridiculed  the  process  of  it:  thus  lie 
added  sin  to  sin. 

IV.  The  caution  with  which  he  was  proceeded 
.gainst  for  this  sin.  The  witnesses  or  inferior  judges 
brought  him  and  his  case  (which  was  somewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary)  unto  Moses,  (u.  11.)  according  to  the 
order  settled;  (Exod.  28.  22.)  and  Moses  himself 
would  not  give  judgment  hastily,  but  committed  the 
offender  into  custody,  till  he  had  consulted  the  Or¬ 
acle  in  this  case.  Note,  Judges  must  deliberate; 
both  those  that  give  the  verdict,  and  those  that  give 
the  sentence,  must  consider  diligently  what  they  do, 
and  do  nothing  rashly,  for  the  juclgine?it  is  God’s, 
(I)eut.  1.  17.)  and  before  him  there  will  be  are- 
hearing  of  the  cause.  They  waited  to  know  what 
was  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  or  to  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  God;  or  rather,  they  wanted 
to  know  whether  he  should  be  stoned,  as  those  were 
to  be  that  only  cursed  their  parents,  ( ch .  20.  9.)  or 
whether  the  crime,  being  so  much  greater,  some 
sorer  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him.  Note, 
Those  that  sit  in  judgment  should  sincerely  desire, 
and  by  prayer  and  the  use  of  all  good  means  should 
endeavour,  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  because 
they  judge  for  him,  (2  Chron.  19.  6.)  and  to  him 
they  are  accountable. 

V.  Sentence  past  upon  this  offender  by  the  righ¬ 
teous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  himself;  ( v .  14. ) 
Let  all  the  congregation  stone  him.  God  could  have 
cut  him  off  by  an  immediate  stroke  from  heaven, 
but  he  would  put  this  honour  upon  the  institution  of 
magistracy,  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  supporting  and 
vindicating  of  his  own  glory  in  the  world.  Observe, 

1.  The  place  of  execution  appointed,  Bring  him 
forth  without  the  camp;  to  signify  their  detestation 
of  the  crime,  they  must  thus  cast  out  the  criminal 
as  an  abominable  branch,  and  separate  him  from 
them  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  unworthy  a  place  in 
the  camp  of  Israel.  2.  The  executioners;  Let  all 
the  congregation  do  it,  to  show  their  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God’s  name.  Every  man  should  have  a 
stone  to  throw  at  him  that  blasphemes  God,  reck¬ 
oning  himself  nearly  concerned  in  the  reproaches 
cast  on  God,  Ps.  69.  9.  Thus  also  the  greater  ter¬ 
ror  would.be  cast  upon  the  congregation;  they  that 
once  helped  to  stone  a  blasphemer  would  ever  after 
dread  every  thing  that  bordered  upon  blasphemy, 
that  looked  like  it,  or  looked  towards  it.  3.  The 
solemnity  of  the  execution;  before  the  congregation 
stoned  him,  the  witnesses  were  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  his  head.  The  Jews  say  that  this  was  used 
in  the  execution  of  no  criminals  but  blasphemers 
only;  and  that  it  was  done  with  words  to  this  pur¬ 
port,  Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  oivn  head,  for  thou 


thyself  hast  occasioned  it.  Let  no  blame  be  laid  on 
the  law,  judges,  juries,  or  witnesses;  if  thou  scornest, 
thou  alone  shall  bear  it. 

VI.  A  standing  law  made  upon  this  occasion  for 
the  stoning  of  blasphemers,  v.  15,  16.  Magistrates 
are  the  guardians  of  both  tables,  and  ought  to  be  as 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  God  against  those  that 
speak  contemptuously  of  his  being  and  government, 
as  for  the  public  peace  and  safety  against  the  dis¬ 
turbers  of  them.  1.  A  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  law,  as  in  no  case  to  be  dispensed  with.  He 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  they  shall  certainly 
stone  him.  They  that  lightlv  esteem  God’s  honour 
might  think  it  hard  to  make'  a  man  an  offender  for 
a  word;  (words  are  but  wind;)  but  God  would  let 
them  know  that  such  words  as  these  were  not  to  be 
made  light  of,  which  come  from  malice  against  God 
in  the  heart  of  him  that  speaks,  and  must  occasion 
either  great  guilt  or  great  grief  to  those  that  hear. 
2.  It  is  made  to  extend  to  the  strangers  that  so¬ 
journed  among  them,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
bom  in  the  land.  God  never  made  any  law  to 
compel  strangers  to  be  circumcised,  and  embrace 
the  Jewish  religion,  (proselytes  made  by  force  would 
be  no  honour  to  the  God  of  Israel,)  but  he  made  a 
law  to  restrain  strangers  from  speaking  evil  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  3.  He  that  was  put  to  death  for 
blasphemy,  is  said  to  bear  his  sin,  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  it  ;  no  sacrifice  being  appointed,  on  the 
head  of  which  the  sin  might  be  transferred,  he  him¬ 
self  was  to  bear  it  upon  his  own  head,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  divine  justice.  So  his  own  tongue  fell  upon  him, 
(Ps.  64.  8.)  and  the  tongue  of  a  blasphemer  will 
fall  heavy. 

VII.  A  repetition  of  some  other  laws  annexed  to 
this  new  law.  1.  That  murder  should  be  punished 
with  death,  ( v .  17.  and  again  v.  21.)  according  to 
an  ancient  law  in  Noah’s  time,  (Gen.  '9.  6. )  and  the 
very  law  of  nature,  Gen.  4.  10.  2.  That  maimers 

should  in  like  manner  be  punished  by  the  law  of  re¬ 
taliation,  v,  19,  20,  Not  that  men  might  in  these 
cases  be  their  own  avengers,  but  they  might  appeal 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  should  award  suffering 
to  the  injurious,  and  satisfaction  to  the  injured,  as 
should  be  thought  fit,  in  proportion  to  the  hurt 
done..  This  law  we  had  before,  Exod.  22.  4,  5. 
And  it  was  more  agreeable  to  that  dispensation  in 
which  were  revealed  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
what  sin  deserved,  than  to  the  dispensation  we  are 
under,  in  which  are  revealed  the  grace  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  the  remission  of  sins:  and  therefore  ouv 
Saviour  has  set  aside  this  law,  (Matth.  5.  38,  39.) 
not  to  restrain  magistrates  from  executing  public 
justice,  but  to  restrain  us  all  from  returning  perso¬ 
nal  injuries,  and  to  oblige  us  to  forgive,  as  we  are 
and  hope  to  be  forgiven.  3.  That  hurt  done  wil¬ 
fully  to  a  neighbour’s  cattle  should  be  punished,  by 
making  goocl  the  damage,  v.  18,  21.  Thus  the  di¬ 
vine  law  took  not  only  their  lives,  but  their  good 
also,  under  its  protection.  Those  beasts  which  be 
longed  to  no  particular  person,  but  were,  as  our  law 
speaks,  ferse  natures — of  a  wild  nature,  it  was  law¬ 
ful  for  them  to  kill;  but  not  those  which  any  man 
had  a  property  in.  Does  God  take  care  for  oxen? 
Yes;  for  our  sakes  he  does.  4.  That  strangers,  as 
well  as  native  Israelites,  should  be  both  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  this  law,  so  as  not  to  suffer  wrong, 
and  should  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  this  law,  in 
case  they  did  wrong.  And  it  should  seem  this  is  it 
that  brings  in  these  laws  here,  to  show  how  equitable 
it  was,  that  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites  should  be 
punished  for  blasphemy,  because  strangers  as  well 
as  Israelites  were  punishable  for  other  crimes.  Ana 
there  may  be  this  further  reason  for  the  recognition 
of  these  laws  here;  God  would  hereby  show  what 
provision  he  had  made  for  man’s  safety,  in  punish¬ 
ing  those  that  were  injurious  to  him;  which  should 
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oe  an  argument  with  magistrates  to  be  jealous  for 
his  honour,  and  to  punish  those  that  blaspheme  his 
name.  If  God  took  care  for  their  comfort,  they 
ought  to  take  care  for  his  glory. 

VIII.  The  execution  of  the  blasphemer ;  Moses 
did,  as  it  were,  sign  the  warrant  for  it,  he  spake 
unto  the  children  of'  Israel  to  do  it,  and  they  did  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  v.  23.  This  teaches 
that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin;  and  that  blasphemy 
in  particular  is  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judges.  But  if  those  who  thus  profane  the  name 
of  God  escape  punishment  from  men,  yet  the  Lord 
our  God  will  not  suffer  them  to  escape  his  righteous 
judgments.  This  blasphemer  was  the  first  that 
died  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Stephen,  the  first  that 
died  for  the  gospel,  died  by  the  abuse  of  this  law; 
the  martyr  and  the  malefactor  suffered  the  same 
death;  but  how  vast  the  difference  between  them! 

CHAP.  XXV. 

The  law  of  this  chapter  concerns  the  lands  and  estates  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  the  occupying  and  transferring 
of  which  were  to  be  under  the  divine  direction,  as  well 
as  the  management  of  religious  worship;  for  as  the  taber¬ 
nacle  was  a  holy  house,  so  Canaan  was  a  holy  land;  and 
upon  that  account,  as  much  as  any  thing,  it  was  the 
glory  of  all  lands.  In  token  of  a  peculiar  title  which 
God  had  to  this  land,  and  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  he  ap¬ 
pointed,  I.  That  every  seventh  year  should  be  a  year  of 
rest  from  occupying  the  land,  a  sabbatical  year,  v.  1 . .  7. 

In  this  God  expected  from  them  extraordinary  instances 
of  faith  and  obedience,  and  they  might  expect  from  God 
extraordinary  instances  of  power  and  goodness  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  them,  v.  18  . .  22.  II.  That  every  fiftieth  year 
should  be  a  year  of  jubilee,  that  is,  I.  A  year  of  release 
of  debts  and  mortgages,  and  return  to  the  possession  of 
their  alienated  lands,  v.  8  .  .  17.  Particular  directions  are 
given,  (1.)  Concerning  the  sale  and  redemption  of  lands, 
v.  23 . .  28.  (2.)  Of  houses  in  cities  and  villages,  with  a 

proviso  for  Levite  cities,  v.  29.  .34.  2.  A  year  of  release 
of  servants  and  bond  slaves.  (1.)  Here  is  inserted  a  law 
for  the  kind  usage  of  poor  debtors,  v.  35-  -38.  (2.)  Then 
comes  the  law  for  the  discharge  of  all  Israelites  that 
were  sold  for  servants,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  if  they  were 
not  redeemed  before.  [1.]  If  they  were  sold  to  the  Is¬ 
raelites^.  39.. 46.  And,  [2.]  If  sold  to  proselytes,  v. 

47  . .  55.  All  these  appointments  have  something  moral 
and  of  perpetual  obligation  in  them,  though  in  the  letter 
of  them  they  were  not  only  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  to 
them  only  while  they  were  in  Canaan. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 
mount  Sinai,  saying,  2.  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them, 
When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give 
you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto 
the  Lord.  3.  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy 
vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof;  4. 
But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the 
Lord  :  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor 
prune  thy  vineyard.  5.  That  which  groweth 
of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt 
not  reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy 
vine  undressed :  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto 
the  land.  6.  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land 
shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired 
servant,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
with  thee,  7.  And  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the 
beasts  that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  in¬ 
crease  thereof  be  meat. 

The  law  of  Moses  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon 
the  Sabbath,  the  sanctification  of  which  was  the  I 
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earliest  and  most  ancient  of  all  divine  institutions, 
designed  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  Creator  among  men;  that  law  not 
only  revived  the  observance  of  sabbath-days  every 
week,  but,  for  the  further  advancement  of"  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  them,  added  the  institution  of  a  sabbatical 
year;  ( v .  4.)  In  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  hence  the  Jews  collect 
that  vulgar  tradition,  that  after  the  world  has  stood 
six  thousand  years,  (a  thousand  years  being  to  God 
as  one  day,)  it  shall  cease,  and  the  eternal  sabbath 
shall  succeed.  A  weak  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  fixing  of  that  day  and  hour  which  it  is  God’ 
prerogative  to  know.  This  sabbatical  year  began 
in  September,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  the  seventh 
month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year:  and  the  law  was, 

1.  That  at  the  seed-time,  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  end  of  their  in-gathering,  they  should 
sow  no  corn  in  their  land,  and  that  they  should  not 
in  the  spring  dress  their  vineyard,  and  consequently  * 
that  they  should  not  expect  either  harvest  or  vin¬ 
tage  the  next  year.  2.  That  what  their  ground  did 
produce  of  itself,  they  should  not  claim  any  pro¬ 
perty  or  use  in,  otherwise  than  from  hand  to  mouth, 
but  leave  it  for.  the  poor  servants,  strangers,  and 
cattle,  v.  5 .  .7.  It  must  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  to  the 
land;  they  must  neither  do  any  work  about  it,  nor 
expect  any  fruit  from  it;  all  annual  labours  must  be 
intermitted  in  the  seventh  year,  as  much  as  daily 
labours  on  the  seventh  day.  The  Jews  say,  “  They 
began  not  to  reckon  for  the  sabbatical  year  till  they 
had  completed  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  which  was 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Joshua ;  the  seventh  year  after 
that  was  the  first  sabbatical  year,  and  so  the  fiftieth 
year  was  the  jubilee.”  This  year  there  was  to  be 
a  general  release  of  debts,  (Deut.  15.  1,  2.)  and  a 
public  reading  of  the  law  in  the  feast,  (Deut.  31. 
10,  11.)  to  make  it  the  more  solemn. 

Now,  (1.)  God  would  hereby  show  them  that  he 
wras  their  Landlord,  and  that  they  were  tenants  at 
will  under  him.  Landlords  are  wont  to  stipulate 
with  their  tenants,  when  they  shall  break  up  their 
ground,  how  long  they  shall  till  it,  and  when  they 
shall  let  it  rest:  God  would  thus  give,  grant,  and 
convey,  that  good  land  to  them,  under  such  pro 
visos  and  limitations,  as  should  let  them  know  that 
they  were  not  proprietors,  but  dependents  on  their 
Lord.  (2.)  It  was  a  kindness  to  their  land  to  let  it 
rest  sometimes,  and  would  keep  it  in  heart  (as  Our 
husbandmen  express  it)  for  posterity,  whose  satis¬ 
faction  God  would  have  them  to  consult,  and  not  to 
use  the  ground  as  if  it  were  designed  for  one  age 
only.  (3.)  When  they  were  thus  for  a  whole  year 
taken  off  from  all  country-business,  they  would  have 
the  more  leisure  to  attend  the  exercises  of  religion, 
and  to  get  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  law.  (4.) 
They  were  hereby  taught  to  be  charitable  and  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  not  to  engross  all  to  themselves,  but  to 
be  willing  that  others  should  share  with  them  in  the 
gifts  of  God’s  bounty,  which  the  eat  th  brought  forth 
of  itself.  (5. )  They  were  brought  to  live  in  a  con¬ 
stant  dependence  upon  the  Divine  Providence,  find¬ 
ing  that  as  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  so  he  has 
bread,  not  by  his  own  industry  alone,  but,  if  God 
pleases,  by  the  word  of  blessing  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  without  any  care  or  pains  of  man,  Matth.  4. 
4.  (6. )  Thev  were  reminded  of  the  easy  life  man 

lived  in  paradise,  when  he  ate  of  every  good  thing, 
not,  as  since,  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  Labour  and 
toil  came  in  with  sin.  (7.)  I  hey  were  taught  to 
consider  how  the  poor  lived,  that  did  neither  sow 
nor  reap,  even  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  a  little. 
Lastly,  This  year  of  rest  typified  the  spiritual  rest 
which  all  believers  enter  into  through  Christ,  our 
true  Noah,  who  giveth  us  comfort  and  rest  concern- 
i  inCr  our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of 
1  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed,  Gen.  5.  29 
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Through  him  we  are  eased  of  the  burthen  of  world¬ 
ly  care  and  labour,  both  being  sanctified  and  sweet¬ 
ened  to  us,  and  we  are  enabled  and  encouraged  to 
live  by  faith.  And  as  the  fruits  of  this  sabbath  of 
the  land  were  enjoyed  in  common,  so  the  salvation 
wrought  out  by  Christ  is  a  common  salvation;  and 
this  sabbatical  year  seemed  to  have  been  revived  in 
the  Christian  church,  when  the  believers  had  all 
things  common ,  Acts  2.. 44. 

8.  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sab¬ 
baths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven 
years  ;  and  the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths 
of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine 
years.  9.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trum¬ 
pet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month  ;  in  the  day  of  atone- 
"  ment  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound 
throughout  all  your  land.  10.  And  ye  shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liber¬ 
ty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto 
you ;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  family.  11.  A  jubilee  shall 
that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you :  ye  shall  not 
sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself 
in  it,  nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine 
undressed.  1 2.  F or  it  is  the  jubilee ;  it  shall 
be  holy  unto  you :  ye  shall  eat  the  increase 
thereof  out  of  the  field.  1 3.  In  the  year  of 
this  jubilee  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession.  1 4.  And  if  thou  sell  aught 
unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buyest  aught  of  thy 
neighbour’s  hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one 
another  :  1 5.  According  to  the  number  of 

years  after  the  jubilee  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy 
neighbour,  and  according  unto  the  number 
of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shall  sell  unto  thee  : 
16.  According  to  the  multitude  of  years 
thou  shalt  increase  the  price  thereof,  and 
according  to  the  fewness  of  years  thou  shalt 
diminish  the  price  of  it :  for  according  to 
the  number  of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth  he 
sell  unto  thee.  17.  Ye  shall  not  therefore 
oppress  one  another ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy 
God:  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  18. 
Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes,  and 
keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them  ;  and  ye 
shall  dwell  in  the  land  in  safety.  19.  And 
the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall 
eat  your  fill,  and  dwell  therein  in  safety. 
20.  And  if  ye  shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat 
the  seventh  year?  behold,  we  shall  not  sow, 
nor  gather  in  our  increase  :  21.  Then  I 

will  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the 
sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for 
three  years.  22.  And  ye  shall  sow  the 
eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of  old  fruit  until 
the  ninth  year  ;  until  her  fruits  come  in  ye 
shall  eat  of  the  old  store. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  general  institution  of  the  jubilee,  v,  8,  8tc. 


1.  When  it  was  to  be  observed;  after  seven  sab 
baths  of  years,  v.  8.  Whether  the  forty-ninth  or 
fiftieth,  is  a  great  question  among  learned  men: 
that  it  should  be  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that 

is,  the  forty-ninth,*  (which  by  a  very  common  form 
of  speech  is  called  the  fiftieth, )  seems  to  me  most 
probable,  and  is,  I  think,  made  pretty  clear  by  that 
learned  chronologer  Calvisius,  and  the  objections 
removed;  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  the  arguing  of 

it.  Seven  sabbaths  of  weeks  were  reckoned  from 
the  passover  to  the  feast  of  pentecost,  (or  fiftieth 
day,  for  so  pentecost  signifies,)  and  so  seven  sab¬ 
baths  of  years  from  one  jubilee  to  another,  and  the 
seventh  seventh  is  called  the  fiftieth;  and  all  this 
honour  is  put  upon  the  sevenths,  for  the  sake  of 
God’s  resting  the  seventh  day  from  the  work  of 
creation. 

2.  How  it  was  to  be  proclaimed;  with  sound  of 
trumpet  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ( v .  5.)  both  to 
give  notice  to  all  persons  of  it,  and  to  express  their 
joy  and  triumph  in  it;  and  the  word  jobel,  or  jubilee, 
is  supposed  to  signify  some  particular  sound  of  the 
trumpet  distinguishable  from  any  other;  for  the 
trumpet  that  gives  an  uncertain  sound  is  of  little 
service,  1  Cor.  14.  8.  The  trumpet  was  sounded 
in  the  close  of  the  day  of  atonement,  thence  the  ju¬ 
bilee  commenced;  and  very  fitly;  when  they  had 
been  humbling  and  afflicting  their  souls  for  sin,  then 
they  were  made  to  hear  this  voice  of  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness,  Ps.  51.  8.  When  their  peace  was  made  with 
God,  then  liberty  was  proclaimed;  for  the  removal 
of  guilt  is  necessary  to  make  way  for  the  entrance 
of  all  true  comfort,  Rom.  5.  1,  2.  In  allusion  to  this 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  jubilee,  it  was  foretold 
concerning  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  should  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  Isa,  61.  2.  He  sent 
his  apostles  to  proclaim  it  with  the  trumpet  of  the 
everlasting  gospel,  which  they  were  to  preach  to 
every  creature.  And  it  stands  still  foretold,  that 
at  the  last  day  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  which  shall 
release  the  dead  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  grave, 
and  restore  us  to  our  possessions. 

_  3.  What  was  to  be  done  in  that  year*  extraor¬ 
dinary;  beside  the  common  rest  of  the  land,  which 
was  observed  every  sabbatical  year,  (t\  11,  12.) 
and  the  release  of  personal  debts,  (Deut.  15.  2,  3. ) 
there  was  to  be  the  legal  restoration  of  every  Is¬ 
raelite  to  all  the  property,  and  all  the  liberty  which 
had  been  alienated  from  him  since  the  last  jubilee; 
so  that  never  was  any  people  so  secured  in  their 
liberty  and  property  (those  glories  of  a  people)  as 
Israel  was.  Effectual  care  was  taken  that,  while 
they  kept  close  to  God,  these  should  not  only  not 
be  taken  from  them  by  the  violence  of  others,  but 
not  thrown  away  by  their  own  folly. 

(1.)  The  property  which  every  man  had  in  his 
dividend  of  the  land  of  Canaan  could  not  be  aliena¬ 
ted  any  longer  than  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  then 
he  or  his  should  return  to  it,  and  have  a  title  to  it 
as  undisputed,  and  the  possession  of  it  as  undisturb¬ 
ed,  as  ever;  ( v .  10.  13.)  Ye  shall  return  every  man 
to  kis possession;  so  that,  if  a  man  had  sold  or  mort¬ 
gaged  his  estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  it  should  then 
return  to  him  or  his  heirs,  free  of  all  charge  or  en¬ 
cumbrance.  Now  this  was  no  wrong  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  because  the  year  of  jubilee  was  fixed,  and 
every  man  knew  when  it  would  come,  and  made 
his  bargain  accordingly.  By  our  law,  indeed,  if 
lands  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  he  shall  never  sell  or  alienate  them,  the 
grant  is  good,  but  the  condition  is  void  and  repug¬ 
nant;  Iniquum  est  ingenuis  hominibus  (say  the  law¬ 
yers)  non  esse  liberam  rerum  suarum  alienatwncm 
— It  is  unjust  to  prevent  free-men  from  alienating 

*  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  Annotations  on  the  passage, 
will,  probably,  induce  the  generality  of  readers  to  adopt  a  different 
opinion.— Ed. 
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their  own  possessions.  Yet  it  is  agreed  in  the  books, 
that  if  the  king  grant  lands  to  a  man  in  fee  upon 
condition  he  shall  not  alienate,  the  condition  is  good. 
Now  God  would  show  his  people  Israel  that  their 
land  was  his,  and  they  were  his  tenants;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  ties  them  up  that  they  shall  not  have  power 
to  sell,  but  only  to  make  leases  for  any  term  of  years, 
not  going  beyond  the  next  jubilee.  By  this  means 
it  was  provided,  [1.]  That  their  genealogies  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  which  would  be  of  use  for 
clearing  our  Saviour’s  pedigree.  [2.]  That  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  tribes  should  be  kept  up;  for  though  a 
man  might  purchase  lands  in  another  tribe,  yet  he 
could  not  retain  them  longer  than  till  the  year  of 
jubilee,  and  then  they  would  revert  of  course.  [3.  ] 
That  none  should  grow  exorbitantly  rich,  by  laying 
house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  (Isa.  5.  8.)  but 
should  rather  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivating 
of  what  they  had,  than  the  enlarging  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  wisdom  of  the  Roman  common¬ 
wealth  sometimes  provided  that  no  man  should  be 
master  of  above  five  hundred  acres.  [4.  ]  That  no 
family  should  be  sunk  and  ruined,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  poverty.  This  particular  care  God 
took  for  the  support  of  the  honour  of  that  people, 
and  the  preserving,  not  only  of  that  good  land  to 
the  nation  in  general,  but  of  every  man’s  share  to 
his  family  in  particular,  for  a  perpetual  inheritance; 
that  it  might  the  better  typify  that  good  part  which 
shall  never  be  taken  away  from  those  that  have  it. 

(2.)  The  liberty  which  every  man  was  bom  to, 
if  it  were  sold  or  forfeited,  should  likewise  return 
at  the  year  of  jubilee;  (y.  13.)  Ye  shall  return  every 
man  to  his  family.  Those  that  were  sold  into  other 
families,  thereby  became  strangers  to  their  own; 
but  in  this  year  of  redemption  they  were  to  return. 
This  was  typical  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  from 
the  slavery  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  our  restoration  to 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Some 
compute  that  the  very  year  in  which  Christ  died 
was  a  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  last  that  ever  was 
kept.  But  however  that  be,  we  are  sure  it  is  the 
Son  that  makes  us  free,  and  then  we  axe  free  indeed. 

II.  A.  law  upon  this  occasion  against  oppression 
in  buying  and  selling  of  land;  neither  the  buyer  nor 
the  seller  must  over-reach,  v.  14*  *17.  In  short, 
the  buyer  must  not  give  less,  nor  the  seller  take 
more  than  the  just  value  of  the  thing,  considered 
as  necessarily  returning  at  the  year  of  jubilee.  It 
must  be  settled  what  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
land  was,  and  then  how  many  years’  purchase  it 
was  worth  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  they  must 
reckon  only  the  years  of  the  fruits,  (y.  15.)  and 
therefore  must  discount  for  the  sabbatical  years.  It 
is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  nearer  the  jubilee  was, 
the  less  must  the  value  of  the  land  be;  according  to 
the  fewness  of  the  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the 
price.  But  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy  practically  to 
infer  from  thence,  that  the  nearer  the  world  comes 
to  its  period,  the  less  value  we  should  put  upon  the 
things  of  it;  because  the  time  is  short,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  world  fiasseth  away,  let  those  that 
buy,  be  as  though  they  possessed  not.  One  would 
put  little  value  on  an  old  house,  that  is  ready  to 
drop  down.  . 

All  bargains  ought  to  be  made  by  this  rule,  Ye 
shall  not  oppress  one  another,  not  take  advantage 
of  one  another’s  ignorance  or  necessity,  but  thou 
shalt  fear  thy  God.  Note,  The  fear  of  God  reign¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  would  effectually  restrain  us  from 
doing  any  wrong  to  our  neighbour  in  word  or  deed; 
for,  though  man  be  not,  God  is,  the  Avenges-  of  those 
that  go  beyond  or  defraud  their  brethren,  1 1  hess. 
4.  6.  Perhaps  Nehemiah  refers  to  this  very  law, 
(ch.  5.  15.)  where  he  tells  us,  that  he  did  not  op¬ 
press  those  he  had  under  his  power,  because  of  the 
fear  of  God. 


III.  Assurance  given  them  that  they  should  be  no 
losers,  but  great  gainers,  by  observing  these  years 
of  rest.  It  is  promised,  1-.  That  they  should  be 
safe;  (y.  18.)  Ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  in  safety. 
And  again,  (v,  19. )  the  word  signifies  both  outward 
safety,  and  inward  security  and  confidence  of  spirit, 
that  they  should  be  quiet  both  from  evil,  and  from 
the  fear  of  evil.  2.  That  they  should  be  rich;  Ye 
shall  eat  your  fill.  Note,  If  we  be  careful  to  do 
our  duty,  we  may  cheerfully  trust  God  with  our 
comfort.  3.  That  they  should  not  want  food  con¬ 
venient  that  year  in  which  they  did  neither  sow  nor 
reap;  (x>,  21.)  I  will  command  my  blessing  in  the 
sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three 
years.  This  was,  (1.)  A  standing  miracle,  that 
whereas  at  other  times  one  year  did  but  serve  to 
bring  in  another,  the  productions  of  the  sixth  year 
should  serve  to  bring  in  the  ninth.  Note,  The  bles¬ 
sing  of  God  upon  our  provision  will  make  a  little  go 
a  great  way,  and  satisfy  even  the  poor  with  bread, 
Ps.  132.  15.  It  was,  (2. )  A  lasting  memorial  of  the 
manna,  which  was  given  double  on  the  sixth  day 
for  two  days.  And,  (3.)  It  was  intended  for  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  God’s  people,  in  all  ages,  to 
trust  him  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  to  cast  their  care 
upon  him.  There  is  nothing  lost  by  faith  and  self- 
denial  in  our  obedience. 

23.  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever  : 
for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  were  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me.  24.  And  in  all 
the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall  grant  a 
redemption  for  the  land.  25.  If  thy  brother 
be  waxen  poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some 
of  his  possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come 
to  redeem  it,  then  shall  he  redeem  that 
which  his  brother  sold.  26.  And  if  the  man 
have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  himself  be 
able  to  redeem  it ;  27.  Then  let  him  count 
the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  restore  the 
overplus  unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it, 
that  lie  may  return  unto  his  possession. 
28.  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to 
him,  then  that  which  is  sold  shall  remain  in 
the  hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until 
the  year  of  jubilee:  and  in  the  jubilee  it 
shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his 
possession.  29.  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house  in  a  walled  city,  then  he  may  re¬ 
deem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold  ; 
within  a  full  year  may  he  redeem  it.  30. 
And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the  space 
of  a  full  year,  then  the  house  that  is  in  the 
walled  city  shall  be  established  for  ever  to 
him  that  bought  it,  throughout  his  genera¬ 
tions  :  it  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubilee.  31 . 
But  the  houses  of  the  villages  which  have 
no  walls  round  about  them  shall  be  counted 
as  the  fields  of  the  country  ;  they  may  be 
redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubi¬ 
lee.  32.  Notwithstanding,  the  cities  ol  the 
Levites,  cnid  the  houses  of  the  cities  ol  their 
possession,  may  the  Levites  redeem  at  any 
time.  33.  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  the 
Levites,  then  the  house  that  was  sold,  and 
the  city  of  his  possession,  sha  11  go  out  in  the 
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year  of  jubilee  :  for  the  houses  of  the  cities 
of  the  Levites  are  their  possession  among 
the  children  of  Israel.  34.  But  the  field 
of  the  suburbs  of  their  cities  may  not  be 
sold  ;  for  it  is  their  perpetual  possession. 

35.  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
relieve  him  ;  yea ,  though  he  he  a  stranger,  or 
a  sojourner;  that  he  may  live  with  thee. 

36.  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase  : 
but  fear  thy  God ;  that  thy  brother  may  live 
with  thee.  37.  Thou  shalt  not  give  him 
thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy 
victuals  for  increase.  38.  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,  which  brought  you  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God. 

Here  is, 

T.  A  law  concerning  the  real  estates  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  tire  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  transferring  of 
them. 

1.  That  no  land  should  be  sold  for  ever  from  the 

family  to  whose  lot  it  fell  in  the  division  of  the  land. 
And  the  reason  given  is,  The  land  is  mine,  and  ye 
are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me,  v.  23,  (1.) 

God  having  a  particular  propriety  in  this  land,  he 
would  by  this  restraint  keep  them  sensible  of  it. 
The  possessions  of  good  people,  who,  having  given 
up  themselves  to  God,  have  therewith  given  up  all 
they  have  to  him,  are  in  a  particular  manner  at  his 
disposal,  and  his  disposal  of  them  must  be  submitted 
to.  (2.)  They  being  strangers  and  sojourners  with 
him  in  that  land,  and  having  his  tabernacle  among 
them,  to  alienate  their  part  of  that  land  would  be  in 
effect  to  put  themselves  off  from  their  fellowship 
and  communion  with  God,  which  that  was  a  token 
and  symbol  of.  For  which  reason,  Naboth  would 
rather  incur  the  wrath  of  a  king,  than  part  with  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  1  Kings  21.  3. 

2.  That  if  a  man  was  constrained  through  poverty 
to  sell  his  land  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  yet, 
if  afterward  he  was  able,  he  might  l’edeem  it  before 
the  year  of  jubilee,  (t».  24,  26,  27.)  and  the  price 
must  be  settled  according  to  the  number  of  years 
since  the  sale,  and  before  the  jubilee. 

3.  That  if  the  person  himself  was  not  able  to  re¬ 
deem  it,  his  next  kinsman  might,  v.  25.  The  re¬ 
deemer  thereof,  he  that  is  near  unto  him  shall  come 
and  shall  redeem,  so  it  might  be  read.  The  kins¬ 
man  is  called  Gael,  the  redeemer,  (Numb.  5.  8. 
Ruth  3.  9. )  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  redeem¬ 
ing  the  land.  And  this  typified  Christ,  who  as¬ 
sumed  our  nature,  that  he  might  be  our  Kinsman, 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  being 
the  only  Kinsman  we  have  that  is  able  to  do  it,  to 
him  belonged  the  right  of  redemption.  As  for  all 
our  other  kinsmen,  their  shoe  must  be  plucked  off, 
(Ruth  4.  6,  7.)  they  cannot  redeem;  but  Christ 
can,  and  hath  redeemed  the  inheritance  which  we 
by  sin  had  forfeited  and  alienated,  and  made  a  new 
settlement  of  it  upon  all  that  by  faith  become  allied 
to  him.  We  know  that  this  Redeemer  liveth,  Job 
19.  25.  And  some  make  this  duty  of  the  kinsman 
to  signify  the  brotherly  love  that  should  be  among 
Christians,  inclining  them  to  recover  those  that  are 
fallen,  and  to  restore  them  with  the  spirit  of  meek¬ 
ness. 

4.  That  if  the  land  was  not  redeemed  before  the 
year  of  jubilee,  then  it  should  return  of  course  to 
him  that  had  sold  or  mortgaged  it;  (y.  28.)  It i  the 
jubilee  it  shall  go  out.  This  was  a  figure  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  toward  us  in  Chi’ist,  by  which,  and 


not  by  any  price  or  merit  of  our  own,  we  are  re¬ 
stored  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  become  entitled  to 
paradise,  from  which  our  first  parents,  and  we  in 
them,  are  expelled  for  disobedience. 

5.  A  difference  was  made  between  houses  in 
walled  cities  and  lands  in  the  country,  or  houses  in 
country-villages.  Houses  in  walled  cities  were 
more  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  than  land  in 
the  country,  which  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God’s 
bounty;  and  therefore,  if  a  man  sold  a  house  in  a 
city,  he  might  redeem  it  any  time  within  a  year  af¬ 
ter  the  sale,  but  otherwise  it  was  confirmed  to  the 
purchaser  for  ever,  and  should  not  return,  no  net  at 
the  year  of  jubilee,  v.  29,  30.  This  provision  was 
made  to  encourage  strangers  and  proselytes  to  come 
and  settle  among  them.  Though  they  could  not 
purchase  land  in  Canaan  to  them  and  their  heirs, 
yet  they  might  purchase  houses  in  walled  cities, 
which  would  be  most  convenient  for  them  who  were 
supposed  to  live  by  trade.  But  country-houses 
could  be  disposed  of  no  otherwise  than  as  lands 
might. 

6.  A  clause  is  added  in  favour  of  the  Levites,  by 
way  of  exception  from  these  rules.  (1.)  Dwelling- 
houses  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites  might  be  redeem¬ 
ed  at  any  time,  and,  if  not  redeemed,  should  revert 
in  the  year  of  jubilee,  (t».  32,  33.)  because  the  Le¬ 
vites  had  no  other  possessions  than  cities  and  their 
suburbs,  and  God  would  show  that  the  Levites 
were  his  peculiar  care;  and  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  they  should  not  be  impoverished,  or 
wormed  out  of  their  inheritances.  (2. )  The  fields 
adjoining  to  their  cities  (Numb.  35.  4.  5.)  might  not 
be  sold  at  any  time,  for  they  belonged  not  to  par¬ 
ticular  Levites,  but  to  the  city  of  the  Levites,  as  a 
corporation,  who  could  not  alienate,  without  a  wrong 
to  their  tribe;  therefore,  if  any  of  those  fields  were 
sold,  the  bargain  was  void,  v.  34.  Even  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  took  care  to  preserve  the  land  of  the  priests, 
Gen.  47.  22.  And  there  is  no  less  reason  for  the 
taking  of  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel-ministry 
under  the  special  protection  of  Christian  govern¬ 
ments. 

II.  A  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  ten¬ 
der  usage  of  poor  debtors;  and  these  are  of  more 
general  and  perpetual  obligation  than  the  former. 

1.  The  poor  must  be  relieved,  v.  35.  Here  is, 
(1.)  Our  brother’s  poverty  and  distress  supposed; 
If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor ;  not  only  thy  brother 
by  nation  as  a  Jew,  but  thy  brother  by  nature  as  a 
man,  for  it  follows,  though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  so¬ 
journer.  All  men  are  to  be  looked  upon  and  treat¬ 
ed  as  brethren,  for  we  have  all  one  Father,  Mai.  2. 
10.  Though  he  is  poor,  yet  still  he  is  thy  brother, 
and  is  to  be  loved  and  owned  as  a  brother.  Poverty 
does  not  destroy  the  relation.  Though  a  son  of 
Abraham,  yet  he  may  wax  poor  and  fall  into  decay. 
Note,  Poverty  and  decay  are  great  grievances,  and 
very  common;  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you. 
(2.)  Our  duty  enjoined,  Thou  shalt  relieve  him.  By 
sympathy,  pitying  the  poor;  by  service,  doing  for 
them;  and  by  supply,  giving  to  them  according  to 
their  necessity  and  thine  ability. 

2.  Poor  debtors  must  not  be  oppressed.  If  thy 
brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  have  occasion  to  bor¬ 
row  money  of  thee  for  the  necessary  support  of  his 
family,  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  either  for  mo¬ 
ney  or  victuals,  v.  36,  37.  And  thus  far  this  law 
binds  still,  but  could  never  be  thought  binding  where 
money  is  borrowed  for  purchase  of  lands,  trade,  or 
other  improvements;  for  there  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  lender  share  with  the  borrower  in  the  profit. 
The  law  here  is  plainly  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  it  is  sometimes  as  great  a  charity  to 
lend  freely  as  to  give.  Observe  the  arguments  here 
used  against  extortion.  (I.)  God  patronises  the 
poor;  “Fear  thy  God,  who  will  reckon  with  thee 
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for  all  injuries  done  to  the  poor:  thou  fearest  not 
them,  but  fear  him.”  (2.)  Relieve  the  poor,  that 
they  may  live  with  thee,  and  some  way  or  other  they 
may  be  serviceable  to  thee.  The  rich  can  as  ill 
spare  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  the  poor  can  the 
purses  of  the  rich.  (3.)  The  same  argument  is 
used  to  enforce  this  precept  that  prefaces  all  the  ten 
commandments;  (v.  38.)  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  Lgy/it.  Note,  It  be¬ 
comes  those  that  have  received  mercy  to  show  mer¬ 
cy.  If  God  has  been  gracious  to  us,  we  ought  not 
to  be  rigorous  with  our  brethren. 

39.  And  if  thy  brother  that  clwelleth  by 
thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a 
bond-servant :  40.  But  as  a  hired  servant, 

and  as  a  sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee, 
and  shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubi¬ 
lee  :  41.  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee, 
both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall 
return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the 
possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.  42. 
For  they  are  my  servants,  which  I  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  they  shall  not 
be  sold  as  bondmen.  43.  Thou  shalt  not 
rule  over  him  with  rigour,  but  shalt  fear 
thy  God.  44.  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy 
bond-maids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you;  of 
them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 
45.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers 
that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye 
buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
which  they  begat  in  your  land :  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession.  46.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  chil¬ 
dren  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  posses¬ 
sion;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever: 
but  over  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another  with 
rigour.  47.  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stran¬ 
ger  wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that 
dwell cth  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself 
unto  the  stranger  or  sojourner  by  thee,  or  to 
the  stock  of  the  stranger’s  family :  48.  After 
that  he  is  sold  he  may  be  redeemed  again ; 
one  of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him :  49. 

Either  his  Ymcle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may  re¬ 
deem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto 
him  of  his  family  may  redeem  him  ;  or,  if  he 
be  able,  he  may  redeem  himself.  50.  And 
he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him 
from  the  year  that  he  was  sold  to  him  unto 
the  year  of  jubilee:  and  the  price  of  his  sale 
shall  be  according  unto  the  number  of  years ; 
according  to  the  time  of  a  hired  servant  shall 
it  be  with  him.  51.  If  there  be  yet  many 
years  behind ,  according  unto  them  he  shall 
give  again  the  price  of  his  redemption  out  of 
the  money  that  he  was  bought  for.  52.  And 
if  there  remain  but  few  years  unto  the  year 
of  jubilee,  then  he  shall  count  with  him,  and 


according  unto  ms  years  shall  he  give  him 
again  the  price  of  his  redemption.  53.  And 
as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he  be  with 
him:  and  the  other  shall  not  rule  with  rigour 
over  him  in  thy  sight.  54.  And  if  he  be  not 
redeemed  in  these  years ,  then  he  shall  go 
out  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  both  he,  and  his 
children  with  him.  55.  For  unto  me  the 
children  of  Israel  are  servants;  they  are  my 
servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

We  have  here  the  laws  concerning  servitude,  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  Jewish  nation 
as  a  free  people,  and  rescued,  by  a  divine  power, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  into  the  glorious  li¬ 
berty  of  God’s  sons,  his  first  bom.  Now  the  law  is, 

I.  That  a  native  Israelite  should  never  be  made 
a  bondman  for  perpetuity.  If  he  was  sold  for  debt, 
or  for  a  crime,  by  the  house  of  judgment,  he  was  to 
serve  but  six  yeai-s,  and  to  go  out  the  seventh;  that 
was  appointed,  Exod.  21.  2.  But  if  he  sold  him¬ 
self,  through  extreme  poverty,  having  nothing  at 
all  left  him  to  preserve  his  life,  and  if  it  was  to  one 
of  his  own  nation  that  he  sold  himself,  in  such  a  case 
it  is  here  provided,  1.  That  he  should  not  serve  as 
a  bond  servant,  ( v .  39.)  nor  be  sold  with  the  sale  oj 
a  bondman;  (y.  42.)  that  is,  “It  must  not  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  that  his  master  that  bought  him  had  as  ab¬ 
solute  a  property  in  him  as  in  a  captive  taken  in 
war,  that  might  be  used,  sold,  and  bequeathed,  at 
pleasure,  as  much  as  a  man’s  cattle;  no,  he  shall 
serve  thee  as  a  hired  seri'ant,  whom  the  master  has 
the  use  of  only,  but  not  a  despotic  power  over.” 
And  the  reason  is,  They  are  my  servants,  v.  42. 
God  does  not  make  his  servants  slaves,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  brethren  must  not.  God  had  redeemed 
them  out  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  they  must  never 
be  exposed  to  sale  as  bondmen.  The  apostle  ap¬ 
plies  this  spiritually,  (1  Cor.  7.  23.)  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  Jirice,  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men,  that  is, 
“of  the  lusts  of  men;  no,  nor  of  your  own  lusts;” 
for  being  become  the  saw  ants  oj  God,  we  must  not 
let  sin  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies,  Rom.  6.  12,  22. 

2.  That  while  he  did  serve,  he  should  not  be  ruled 
with  rigour,  as  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  v.  43. 
Both  his  work  and  his  usage  must  be  such  as  were 
fitting  for  a  son  of  Abraham.  Masters  are  still  re¬ 
quired  to  give  to  their  sonants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal.  Col.  4.  1.  They  may  be  used,  but  must  not  be 
abused.  Those  masters  that  are  always  hectoring 
and  domineering  over  their  servants,  taunting  them, 
and  trampling  upon  them,  that  are  unreasonable  in 
exacting  work,  and  giving  rebukes,  and  that  rule 
them  with  a  high  hand,  forget  that  their  Master  is 
in  heaven;  and  what  will  they  doyvhen  he  rises  up> 
as  holy  Job  reasons  with  himself,  Job  31.  13,  14. 

3.  That  at  the  year  of  jubilee  he  should  go  out  free, 
he  and  his  children,  and  should  return  to  his  own 
family,  v.  31.  This  typified  our  redemption,  from 
the  service  of  sin  and  Satan,  by  the  grace  of  God  in 

||  Christ,  whose  truth  makes  us  free,  John  8.  32. 
The  Jewish  writers  say,  that  for  ten  days  before 
the  jubilee-trumpet  sounded,  the  servants  that  were 
to  be  discharged  by  it  did  express  their  great  joy 
by  feasting,  and  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads:  it 
is  therefore  called  the  joyful  sound,  Ps.  89.  15. 
And  we  are  thus  to  rejoice  in  the  liberty  we  have 

by  Christ.  r 

II.  That  they  might  purchase  bondmen  of  the 
heathen  nations  that  were  round  about  them,  oi  of 
those  strangers  that  sojourned  among  them,  (except 
of  those  seven  nations  that  were  to  be  destroyed.) 
and  might  claim  a  dominion  o\ei  them,  and  entail 
them  upon  their  families,  as  an  inheritance,  for  t.hr 
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year  of  jubilee  should  give  no  discharge  to  them,  v. 
44.  .  46.  Thus,  in  our  English  plantations,  the  ne¬ 
groes  only  are  used  as  slaves;  how  much  to  the 
credit  of  Christianity,  I  shall  not  say.  Now,  1. 
This  authority  which  they  had  over  the  bondmen 
they  purchased  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  was 
in  pursuance  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  (Gen.  27.  29. ) 
Let  people  serve  thee.  2.  It  figured  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his 
church.  Ask  o  f  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  Ps.  2.  9.  And  it  is  promised, 
(Isa.  61.  5.)  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your 
flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  be  your  vine-dres¬ 
sers;  see  Rev.  2.  26,  27.  The  upright  shall  have 
the  dominion  in  the  morning,  Ps.  49.  14.  3.  It  in¬ 

timates,  that  none  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  gos¬ 
pel-jubilee,  but  those  only  that  are  Israelites  indeed, 
and  the  children  of  Abraham  by  faith :  as  for  those 
that  continue  heathenish,  they  continue  bondmen. 
See  this  turned  upon  the  unbelieving  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  (Gal.  4.  25.)  where  Jerusalem,  when  she 
had  rejected  Christ,  is  said  to  be  in  bondage  with 
her  children.  Let  me  only  add  here,  that,  though 
they  are  not  forbidden  to  rule  their  bondmen  with 
rigour,  yet  the  Jewish  doctors  say,  “  It  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  mercy,  and  way  of  wisdom,  that  a  man 
should  be  compassionate,  and  not  make  his  yoke 
heavy  upon  any  servant  that  he  has.  ” 

III.  That  if  an  Israelite  sold  himself  for  a  servant 
to  a  wealthy  proselyte  that  sojourned  among  them, 
care  should  be  taken  that  he  should  have  the  same 
advantages  as  if  he  had  sold  himself  to  an  Israelite, 
and  in  some  respects  greater.  1.  That  he  should 
have  the  same  advantages,  for  instance,  not  to  serve 
as  a  bondman,  but  as  a  hired  servant,  and  not  to  be 
ruled  with  rigour,  ( v .  53.)  in  thy  sight;  which  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  Jewish  magistrates  should  particu¬ 
larly  have  an  eye  to  him,  and  if  he  were  abused, 
should  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  redress  his  griev¬ 
ances,  though  the  injured  servant  did  not  himself 
complain.  Also,  he  was  to  go  free  at  the  year  of  ju¬ 
bilee,  v.  54.  Though  the  sons  of  strangers  might 
serve  them  for  ever,  yet  the  sons  of  Israel  might  not 
serve  strangers  for  ever;  yet  the  servant  here,  hav¬ 
ing  made  himself  a  slave  by  his  own  act  and  deed, 
should  not  go  out  in  the  seventh  year  of  release,  but 
in  the  jubilee  only.  2.  That  he  should  have  this 
further  advantage,  that  he  might  be  redeemed  again 
before  the  year  of  jubilee,  v.  48,  49.  He  that  had 
sold  himself  to  an  Israelite,  might,  if  ever  he  were 
able,  redeem  himself,  but  his  relations  had  no  right 
to  redeem  him:  “  But  if  a  man  sold  himself  to  a 
stranger,”  the  Jews  say,  “  his  relations  were  urged 
to  redeem  him;  if  they  did  not,  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  be  redeemed  at  the  public  charge,”  which 
we  find  done,  Neh.  5.  8.  The  price  of  his  ransom 
was  to  be  computed  according  to  the  prospect  of  the 
year  of  jubilee,  (n.  50.  .52.)  as  in  the  redemption 
of  land,  v.  15,  16.  1  he  learned  Bishop  Patrick 

quotes  one  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  for  an  evangelical 
exposition  of  that  appointment,  ( v .  48.)  One  of 
his  brethren  shall  redeem  him;  “This  Redeemer,” 
says  the  Rabbi,  “is  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David’.” 
They  expected  this  Messiah  to  be  their  Redeemer 
out  of  their  captivity,  and  to  restore  them  to  their 
own  land  again ;  but  we  welcome  him  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  who  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  shall  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins;  and  under  this  notion  there 
were  those  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Phis  chapter  is  a  solemn  conclusion  of  the  main  body  rf 
the  levitical  law.  The  precepts  that  follow  in  this  and 
the  following  hook,  either  relate  to  some  particular 
matters,  or  are  repetitions  and  explications  of  the  fore¬ 
going  institutions.  Now  this  chapter  contains  a  general 
enforcement  of  all  those  laws,  by  promises  of  reward  in 


case  of  obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  threatenings  oi 
punishment  for  disobedience  on  the  other  hand  ;  the 
former  to  work  upon  hope,  the  latter  on  fear,  those  two 
handles  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  taken  hold  of  and 
managed.  Here  is,  I.  A  repetition  of  two  or  three  of 
the  principal  of  the  commandments,  v.  1,2.  II.  An 
inviting  promise  of  all  good  things,  if  they  would  but 
keep  God’s  commandments,  v.  3.  .13.  III.  A  terrible 
threatening  of  ruining  judgments  which  would  be 
brought  upon  them,  if  they  were  refractory  and  disobe¬ 
dient,  v.  14.. 39.  IV.  A  gracious  promise  of  the  return 
of  mercy  to  those  of  them  that  would  repent  and  re¬ 
form,  v.  40,  &c.  Deut.  2S,  is  parallel  to  this. 

1 .  shall  make  you  no  idols  nor  graven 

JL  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a  stand¬ 
ing  image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image 
of  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it: 
for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  2.  Ye  shall 
keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanc¬ 
tuary:  I  am  the  Lord.  3.  If  ye  walk  in 
my  statutes,  and  keep  my  commandments, 
and  do  them;  4.  Then  I  will  give  you  rain 
in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
yield  their  fruit.  5.  And  your  threshing 
shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage 
shall  reach  unto  the  sowing- time ;  and  ye 
shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell 
;  in  your  land  safely.  6.  And  I  will  give 
peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie  down, 
and  none  shall  make  you  afraid:  and  I  will 
rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land,  neither  shall 
the  sword  go  through  your  land.  7.  And 
ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall 
fall  before  you  by  the  sword.  8.  And  five 
of  you  shall  chase  a  hundred,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight : 
and  your  enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by 
the  sword.  9.  For  I  will  have  respect  unto 
you,  and  make  you  fruitful,  and  multiply 
you,  and  establish  my.  covenant  with  you. 
10.  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store,  and  bring 
forth  the  old  because  of  the  new.  1 1 .  And 
I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you :  and 
my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you.  12.  And  I 
will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  13.  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  ye 
should  not  be  their  bondmen;  and  I  have 
broken  the  bands  of  your  voke,  and  made 
you  go  upright. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  inculcating  of  those  precepts  of  the  law 
which  were  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  by 
which  especially  their  obedience  would  be  tried,  7’. 
1,  2.  They  are  the  abstract  of  the  second  and 
fourth  commandments;  which,  as  they  are  by  much 
the  largest  in  the  decalogue,  so  they  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  insisted  on  in  other  parts  of  the  law.  As, 
when  a  master  has  given  many  things  in  charge  to 
his  servant,  lie  concludes  with  the  repetition  of 
those  things  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  the  servant  was  most  in  danger  of  ne  - 
glecting,  bidding  him,  whatever  he  did,  'be  sure  to 
remember  those;  so  here,  God  by  Moses,  after 
many  pi-ecepts,  closes  all  with  a  special  charge  to 
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obser  re  these  two  great  commandments.  1.  “Be 
sure  you  never  worship  images,  nor  ever  make  any 
sort  of  images  or  pictures  for  a  religious  use,”  v.  1. 
No  sin  was  more  provoking  to  God  than  this,  and 
yet  there  was  none  that  they  were  more  addicted 
to,  and  which  afterward  proved  of  more  pernicious 
consequence  to  them.  Next  to  God’s  being,  unity, 
and  universal  influence,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
know  and  believe  that  he  is  an  infinite  Spirit;  and 
therefore  to  represent  him  by  an  image  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it,  to  confine  him  to  an  image  in  the  conse¬ 
crating  of  it,  and  to  worship  him  by  an  image  in 
bowing  down  to  it,  changes  his  truth  into  a  lie,  and 
his  glory  into  shame,  as  much  as  any  thing.  2. 
“Be  sure  you  keep  up  a  great  veneration  for  sab¬ 
baths  and  religious  assemblies,”  v.  2.  As  nothing 
tends  more  to  corrupt  religion  than  the  use  of  im¬ 
ages  in  devotion,  so  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
support  of  it  than  keeping  the  sabbaths,  and  rever¬ 
encing  the  sanctuary.  These  make  up  much  of  the 
instrumental  part  of  religion,  by  which  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  it  are  kept  up.  Therefore  wc  find  in  the 
prophets,  that,  next  to  the  sin  of  idolatry,  there  is 
no  sin  for  which  the  Jews  are  more  frequently  re¬ 
proved  and  threatened,  than  the  profanation  of  the 
sabbath-day. 

II.  Great  encouragements  given  to  them  to  live 
in  constant  obedience  to  all  God’s  commandments, 
largely  and  strongly  assuring  them,  that,  if  they  did 
so,  they  should  be  a  happy  people,  and  should  be 
blessed  with  all  the  good  things  they  could  desire. 
Human  governments  enforce  their  laws  with  penal¬ 
ties  to  be  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  them ;  but  God 
will  be  known  also  as  the  Rewarder  of  those  that 
seek  and  serve  him. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  these  great  and  precious 
promises,  which,  though  they  relate  chiefly  to  the 
ife  which  now  is,  and  to  the  public  national  con¬ 
cerns  of  that  people,  were  typical  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  entailed  by  the  covenant  of  grace  upon  all 
believers  through  Christ, 

1.  Plenty  and  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
They  should  have  seasonable  rain,  neither  too  little 
nor  too  much,  but  what  was  requisite  for  their  land, 
which  was  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  (Deut. 
11.  10.  11.)  that  it  might  yield  its  increase,  v.  4. 
The  dependence  which  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
beneath  has  upon  the  influences  of  heaven  above,  is 
a  sensible  intimation  to  us,  that  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  must  be  expected  from  above,  from  the 
Father  of  lights.  It  is  promised  that  the  earth 
should  produce  its  fruits  in  such  great  abundance, 
that  they  would  be  kept  in  full  employment,  during 
both  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  to  gather  it  in,  v. 
5.  Before  they  had  reaped  their  com,  and  thresh¬ 
ed  it,  the  vintage  would  be  readjs  and  before  they 
had  finished  their  vintage,  it  would  be  high  time  to 
begiii  their  sowing.  Long  harvests  are  often  with 
us  the  consequences  of  bad  weather,  but  with  them 
they  should  be  the  effects  of  a  great  increase. 
This  signified  the  plenty  of  grace  which  should  be 
poured  out  in  gospel-times,  when  the  ploughman 
should  overtake  the  reaper,  (Amos9.  18.)  and  a  great 
harvest  of  souls  should  be  gathered  in  to  Christ. 
The  plenty  should  be  so  great,  that  they  should 
bring  forth  the  old  to  be  given  away  to  the  poor, 
because  of  the  new,  to  make  room  for  it  in  their 
barns,  which  yet  they  would  not  pull  down  to  build 
greater,  as  that  rich  fool,  (Luke  12.  18.)  for  God 
gave  them  this  abundance  to  be  laid  out,  not  to  be 
hoarded  up  from  one  year  to  another.  He  that 
withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him,  Prov. 
11.  26.  That  promise,  (Mai.  3.  10.)  I  will  pour 
you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it,  explains  this  here,  v.  10.  And 
that  which  crowns  this  blessing  of  plenty,  is,  that 
(d.  5.)  You  shall  cat  your  bread  to  the  full;  which 


intimates  that  they  should  have,  not  only  abun 
dance,  but  content  and  satisfaction  in  it.  They 
should  have  enough,  and  should  know  when  they 
had  enough.  Thus  the  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satis¬ 
fied,  Ps.  22.  26. 

2.  Peace  linger  the  divine  protection,  v.  5.  “  Yc 

shall  dwell  in  your  land  safely;  both  really  afefe, 
and  safe  in  your  own  apprehensions;  ye  shall  lie 
down  to  rest  in  the  power  and  promise  of  God,  and 
not  only  none  shall  hurt  you,  but  none  shall  so 
much  as  make  you  afraid,'''  v.  6.  See  Ps.  4.  8. 
They  should  not  be  infested  with  wild  beasts,  those 
should  be  rid  out  of  the  land,  or,  as  it  is  promised, 
(Job  5.  23.)  should  be  at  peace  with  them;  nor 
should  they  be  terrified  with  the  alarms  of  war, 
neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your  land.  This 
holy  security  is  promised  to  all  the  faithful,  Ps.  91. 
1,  &c.  Those  must  needs  dwell  in  safety  that 
dwell  in  God,  Job  9.  18,  19. 

3.  Victory  and  success  in  their  wars  abroad, 
while  they  had  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home,  v.  7, 

8.  They  are  also  assured  that  the  hand  of  God 
should  so  signally  appear  with  •  them  in  their  con¬ 
quests,  that  no  disproportion  of  numbers  should 
make  against  them:  Five  of  you  shall  have  courage 
to  attack,  and  strength  to  chase  and  defeat,  a  hun¬ 
dred,  as  Jonathan  did,  (ISam.  14.  12. )  experiencing 
the  truth  of  his  own  maxim,  (v.  6.)  that  it  is  all  one 
with  the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few. 

4.  The  increase  of  their  people.  1  will  make  you 
fruitful  and  multiply  you,  v.  9.  Thus  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  must  be  fulfilled,  that  liig  seed 
should  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth;  and  much  more 
numerous  they  would  nave  been,  if  they  had  not  oy 
their  sin  cut  themselves  short.  It  is  promised  to 
the  gospel-church,  that  it  shall  be  fruitful,  John 
15.  16. 

5.  The  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all 
good.  I  will  have  respect  unto  you,  v.  9.  If  the 
eye  of  our  faith  be  unto  God,  the  eye  of  his  favour 
will  be  unto  us.  More  is  implied  than  is  expressed 
in  that  promise.  My  soul  shall  not  abhor  you, 
(y.  11.)  as  there  is  in  that  threatening,  My  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him,  Heb.  10.  38.  Though 
there  was  that  among  them  which  might  justly 
have  alienated  him  from  them,  yet,  if  they  would 
closely  adhere  to  his  institutions,  he  would  not 
abhor  them. 

6.  Tokens  of  his  presence  in  and  by  his  ordi¬ 
nances;  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you,  v.  11. 
It  was  their  honour  and  advantage,  that  God’s 
tabernacle  was  lately  erected  among  them;  but 
here  he  lets  them  know  that  the  continuance  and 
establishment  of  it  depended  upon  their  good  be¬ 
haviour.  The  tabernacle  that  was  now  set  should 
be  settled,  if  they  would  be  obedient,  else  not. 
Note,  The  way  to  have  God’s  ordinances  fix  among 
us,  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  is  to  cleave  closely  to 
the  institution  of  them.  It  is  added,  (v.  12.)  “1 
will  walk  among  you,  with  delight  and  satisfaction, 
as  a  man  in  his  garden;  I  will  keep  up  communion 
with  you,  as  a  man  walking  with  his  friend.  ”  This 
seems  to  be  alluded  to,  (Rev.  2.  1. )  where  Christ  is 
said  to  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks. 

7.  The  grace  of  the  covenant,  as  the  fountain  and 
foundation,  the  sweetness  and  security,  of  all  these 
blessings;  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  v. 

9.  Let  them  perform  their  part  of  the  covenant, 
and  God  would  not  fail  to  perform  his.  All  cove¬ 
nant-blessings  are  summoned  up  in  the  covenant- 
relation,  (v.  12.)  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people;  and  they  are  all  grounded  upon  theii 
redemption,  ( v .  13.)  I  am  your  God,  because  1 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ha\  mg 
purchased  them,  he  would  own  them,  and  nc\ci 
cast  them  off  till  they  cast  him  off.  He  broke  their 
yoke>  and  made  them  go  uprights  that  is,  HI  hcii  dc 
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Iiverance  out  of  Egypt  put  them  in  a  state  both  of 
ease  and  honour,  that,  being  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  they  might  serve  God  with¬ 
out  fear,  each  one  walking  in  his  uprightness . 
When  Israel  rejected  Christ,  and  was  therefore  re¬ 
jected  by  him,  their  back  is  said  to  be  bowed  down 
always  under  the  burthen  of  their  guilt,  which  was 
heavier  than  that  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  Rom. 
11.  10. 

14.  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me, 
ancl  will  not  do  all  these  commandments ; 

1 5.  And  if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes,  or 
if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgments,  so  that  ye 
will  not  do  all  my  commandments,  but  that 
ye  break  my  covenant:  16.  I  also  will  do 
this  unto  you ;  I  will  even  appoint  over  you 
terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague, 
that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  cause  sor¬ 
row  of  heart :  and  ye  shall  sow  your  seed 
in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it.  1 7. 
And  I  will  set  my  face  against  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies:  they 
that  hate  you  shall  reign  over  you ;  and  ye 
shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.  18. 
And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken 
unto  me,  then  I  will  punish  you  seven 
times  more  for  your  sins.  1 9.  And  I  will . 
break  the  pride  of  your  power;  and  I  will 
make  your  heaven  as  iron,  and  your  earth 
as  brass.  20.  And  your  strength  shall  be 
spent  in  vain:  for  your  land  shall  not  yield 
her  increase,  neither  shall  the  trees  of  the 
land  yield  their  fruits.  21.  And  if  ye 
walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  me;  I  will  bring  seven  times  more 
plagues  upon  you,  according  to  your  sins. 
22.  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among  you, 
which  shall  rob  you  of  your  children,  and 
destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  you  few  in 
number;  and  your  high- ways  shall  be  deso¬ 
late.  23.  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed 
by  me  by  these  things,  but  will  walk  con¬ 
trary  unto  me ;  24.  Then  will  I  also  walk 

contrary  unto  you,  and  will  punish  you  yet 
seven  times  for  your  sins.  25.  And  I  will 
bring  a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  my  covenant :  and,  when  ye 
are  gathered  together  within  your  cities,  I 
will  send  the  pestilence  among  you;  and 
ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy.  26.  And  when  I  have  broken  the 
staff  of  your  bread,  ten  women  shall  bake 
your  bread  in  one  oven,  and  they  shall  de¬ 
liver  you  your  bread  again  by  weight :  and 
ye  shall  eat,  and  not  be  satisfied.  27.  And 
if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me, 
but  walk  contrary  unto  me ;  28.  Then  I  j 
will  walk  contrary  unto  you  also  in  fury ; 
and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times 
for  your  sins.  29.  And  ye  shall  eat  the 
flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your 


daughters  shall  ye  eat.  30.  And  I  will  de¬ 
stroy  your  high  places  and  cut  down  your 
images,  and  cast  your  carcases  upon  the 
carcases  of  your  idbls,  and  my  soul  shall 
abhor  you.  31.  And  1  will  make  your 
cities  waste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries 
unto  desolation,  and  I  will  not  smell  the 
savour  of  your  sweet  odours.  32.  And  1 
will  bring  the  land  into  desolation;  and 
your  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be 
astonished  at  it.  33.  And  I  will  scatter 
you  among  the  heathen,  and  will  draw  out 
a  sword  after  you ;  and  your  land  shall  be 
desolate,  and  your  cities  wraste.  34.  Then 
shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long 
as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  ene¬ 
mies’  land;  even  then  shall  the  land  rest, 
and  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  35.  As  long  as  it 
lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did 
not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt 
upon  it.  36.  And  upon  them  that  are  left 
alive  of  you  I  will  send  a  faintness  into 
their  hearts  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase 
them;  and  they  shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a 
sword;  and  they  shall  fall  when  none  pur¬ 
sueth.  37.  And  they  shall  fall  one  upon 
another,  as  it  were  before  a  sword,  when 
none  pursueth :  and  ye  shall  have  no  power 
to  stand  before  your  enemies.  38.  And  ye 
shall  perish  among  the  heathen,  and  the 
land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  39. 
And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine 
away  in  thei*  iniquity  in  your  enemies’ 
lands;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them. 

After  God  had  set  the  blessing  before  them,  (the 
life  and  good  which  would  make  them  a  happy 
people  if  they  would  be  obedient, )  he  here  sets  the 
curse  before  them,  the  death  and  evil  which  would 
make  them  as  miserable,  if  they  were  disobedient 
Let  them  not  think  themselves  so  deeply  rooted  as 
that  God’s  power  could  not  min  them,  or  so  highly 
favoured  as  that  his  justice  would  not  ruin  them,  if 
they  revolted  from  him,  and  rebelled  against  him; 
no.  You  only  have  I  known,  therefore  I  will  punish 
you  soonest  and  sorest,  Amos  3.  2.  * 

Observe, 

I.  How  their  sin  is  described,  which  would  bring 
all  this  misery  upon  them.  Not  sins  of  ignorance 
and  infirmity,  God  had  provided  sacrifices  for  those; 
not  the  sins  they  repented  of  and  forsook;  but  the 
sins  that  were  presumptuously  committed,  and  ob¬ 
stinately  persisted  in. 

Two  things  would  certainly  bring  this  ruin  upon 
them. 

1.  A  contempt  of  God’s  commandments;  (y,  14.) 
“  ft  ye-  will  not  hearken  to  me  speaking  to  you  by 
the  law,  nor  do  all  these  commandments,  that  is, 
desire  and  endeavour  to  do  them,  and,  wherein  you 
miss  it,  make  use  of  the  prescribed  remedies.” 
Thus  their  sin  is  supposed  to  begin  in  mere  care¬ 
lessness,  and  neglect,  and  omission.  These  are  bad 
enough,  but  they  make  way  for  worse;  for  the 
people  are  brought  in,  (v.  15.)  as  (1.)  Despising 
God's  statutes,  both  the  duties  enjoined,  and  the 
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authority  enjoining  them,  thinking  meanly  of  the 
law  and  the  Law-Maker.  Note,  Those  are  hasten¬ 
ing  apace  to  their  own  ruin,  who  begin  to  think  it 
below  them  to  be  religious.  (2.)  Abhorring  his 
judgments,  their  very  souls  abhorring  them.  Note, 
They  that  begin  to  despise  religion,  will  come  by 
degrees  to  loathe  it;  and  mean  thoughts  of  it  will 
ripen  into  ill  thoughts  of  it;  they  that  turn  from  it 
will  turn  against  it,  and  their  hearts  rise  at  it.  (3. ) 
Breaking  his  covenant.  Though  every  breach  of 
the  commandment  does  not  amount  to  a  breach  of 
the  covenant,  (we  are  undone  if  it  did,)  yet,  when 
men  are  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  impiety  as  to  de¬ 
spise  and  abhor  the  commandment,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  disown  God,  and  all  relation  to  him. 
They  that  reject  the  precept  will  come  at  last  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  covenant.  Observe,  It  is  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  which  they  break:  he  made  it,  but  they  break 
it.  Note,  If  a  covenant  be  made  and  kept  between 
God  and  man,  God  must  have  all  the  honour:  but 
if  ever  it  be  broken,  man  must  bear  all  the  blame; 
on  him  shall  this  breach  be. 

2.  A  contempt  of  his  corrections.  Even  their 
disobedience  would  not  have  been  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  if  they  had  not  been  obstinate  and  impenitent 
in  it,  notwithstanding  the  methods  God  took  to  re¬ 
claim  them.  Their  contempt  of  God’s  word  would 
not  have  brought  them  to  ruin,  if  they  had  not  add¬ 
ed  to  that  a  contempt  of  his  rod,  which  would  have 
brought  them  to  repentance.  Three  ways  this  is 
expressed.  (1.)  “ If  ye  mill  not  for  all  this  hearken 
to  me,  v.  18,  21,  27.  If  ye  will  not  learn  obedience 
by  the  things  which  ye  suffer,  but  be  as  deaf  to  the 
loud  alarms  of  God’s  judgments  as  ye  have  been  to 
the  close  reasonings  of  his  word,  and  the  secret 
whispers  of  your  own  consciences,  ye  are  obstinate 
indeed.”  (2.)  If  ye  will  walk  contrary  to  me,  v.  21, 
23,  27.  All  sinners  walk  contrary  to  God,  to  his 
truths,  laws,  and  counsels;  but  those  especially  that 
are  incorrigible  under  his  judgments.  The  design 
of  the  rod  is  to  humble  them,  and  soften  them,  and 
bring  them  to  repentance;  but,  instead  of  this,  their 
hearts  are  more  hardened  and  exasperated  against 
God,  and  in  their  distress  they  trespass  yet  more 
against  him,  2  Chron.  28.  22.  This  is  walking  con¬ 
trary  to  God.  Some  read  it,  “If  ye  walk  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures  with  me,  carelessly  and  presumptuously, 
as  if  ye  heeded  not  either  what  ye  do,  whether  it 
be  right  or  wrong,  or  what  God  does  with  you, 
whether  it  be  for  you  or  against  you,  blundering  on 
in  wilful  ignorance.”  (3.)  If  ye  will  not  be  reform¬ 
ed  by  these  things.  God’s  design  in  punishing  is  to 
reform,  by  giving  men  sensible  convictions  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  obliging  them  to  seek  unto  him  for 
relief:  this  is  the  primary  intention;  but  those  that 
will  not  be  reformed  by  the  judgments  of  God  must 
expect  to  be  ruined  by  them.  Those  have  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for,  that  have  been  long  and  often 
under  God’s  correcting  hand,  and  yet  go  on  fro- 
wardly  in  a  sinful  way;  sick  and  in  pain,  and  yet 
not  reformed;  crossed  and  impoverished,  and  yet 
not  reformed;  broken  with  breach  upon  breach, 
yet  not  returning  to  the  Lord,  Amos  4.  6,  &c. 

II.  How  the  misery  is  described,  which  their  sin 
would  bring  upon  them,  under  two  heads. 

1.  God  himself  would  be  against  them;  and  this 
is  the  root  and  cause  of  all  their  misery.  (1.)  /  will 
set  my  face  against  you;  (y.  17.)  that  is,  “I  will 
set  my  face  against  you,  set  myself  to  ruin  you.  ” 
These  proud  sinners  God  will  resist,  and  face  those 
down  that  confront  his  authority.  Or,  the  face  is 
put  for  the  anger;  “I  will  show  myself  highly  dis¬ 
pleased  at  you.  ”  (2. )  I  will  walk  contrary  to  you; 

[v.  24,  28.)  with  the  froward  he  will  wrestle,  Ps.  28. 
26.  [marginal  reading.  ]  When  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  thwarts  the  designs  of  a  people,  which  they 
thought  well  laid,  crosses  their  purposes,  breaks 
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their  measures,  blasts  their  endeavours,  and  disap¬ 
points  their  expectations,  then  he  walks  contrary 
to  them.  Note,  There  is  nothing  got  by  striving 
with  God  Almighty,  for  he  will  break  either  the 
heart  or  the  neck  of  those  that  contend  with  him; 
will  bring  them  either  to  repentance  or  ruin.  “  I 
will  walk  at  all  adventures  with  you,”  so  some  read; 
“all  covenant  loving-kindness  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  I  will  leave  you  to  common  providence.”  Note, 
3  hose  that  cast  God  off,  deserve  that  he  should 
cast  them  off.  (3.)  As  they  continued  obstinate,  the 
judgments  should  increase  yet  more  upon  them.  If 
the  first  sensible  tokens  of  God’s  displeasure  do  not 
attain  their  end,  to  humble  and  reform  them,  then 
(y.  18.)  I  will  ft  unis  h  you  seven  limes  more,  and 
again,  (y.  21.)  I  will  bring  seven  times  more 
plagues,  and  (y.  24.)  I  will  punish  you  yet  seven 
times,  and  (z\  28. )  7,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven 
times  for  your  sins.  Note,  If  lesser  judgments  do 
not  do  their  w’ork,  God  will  send  greater;  for  when 
he  judges,  he  will  overcome.  If  true  repentance  do 
not  stay  process,  it  will  go  on  till  execution  be  taken 
out.  Those  that  are  obstinate  and  incorrigible, 
when  they  have  weathered  one  storm,  must  expect 
another  more  violent;  and  how  severely  soever  they 
are  punished,  till  they  are  in  hell,  they  must  still 
say,  “There  is  worse  behind,”  unless  they  repent. 
If  the  founder  have  hitherto  melted  in  vain,  (Jer. 
6.  29.)  the  furnace  will  be  heated  seven  times  hotter, 
(a  proverbial  expression,  used  Dan.  3.  19.)  and 
again  and  again  seven  times  hotter;  and  who  among 
us  can  dwell  with  such  devouring  fire?  God  does  not 
begin  with  the  sorest  judgments,  to  show  that  he  is 
patient,  and  delights  not  in  the  death  of  sinners;  but, 
if  they  repent  not,  he  will  proceed  to  the  sorest,  to 
show  that  he  is  righteous,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
mocked  or  set  at  defiance.  (4. )  Their  misery  is  com¬ 
pleted  ifi  that  threatening,  ( v .  30.)  My  soul  shah 
abhor  you.  That  man  is  as  miserable  as  he  can  be, 
whom  God  abhors;  for  his  resentments  are  just  and 
effective.  Thus,  if  any  man  draw  back,  as  these  are 
supposed  to  do,  God’s  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
him,  (Heb.  10.  38.)  and  he  will  spue  them  out  of  his 
mouth.  Rev.  3.  16.  It  is  spoken  of  as  strange,  and 
yet  too  true,  Hath  thy  soul  loathed  7.ion?  Jer.  14.  19. 

2.  The  whole  creation  would  be  at  war  with 
them.  All  God’s  sore  judgments  would  be  sent 
against  them;  for  he  hath  many  arrows  in  his  qui¬ 
ver.  The  threatenings  here  are  very  particular, 
because  really  they  were  prophecies;  and  he,  that 
foresaw  all  their  rebellions,  knew  they  would  prove 
so;  see  Deut.  31.  16,  29.  This  long  roll  of  threat¬ 
ening  shows  that  evil  pursues  sinners. 

We  have  here,  (1.)  Temporal  judgments  threat¬ 
ened. 

[1.]  Diseases  of  body,  which  should  be  epidemi¬ 
cal,  (y.  16.)  I  will  appoint  over  you,  as  task-mas¬ 
ters  to  rule  ycu  with  rigour,  terror,  consumption, 
and  the  burning  ague.  W’hat  we  translate  terror, 
some  think,  signifies  a  particular  disease,  probably, 
(says  the  learned  Bishop  Patrick,)  the  falling  sick¬ 
ness,  which  is  terror  indeed:  all  chronical  diseases 
are  included  in  the  consumption,  and  all  acute  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  burning  ague  or  fever.  These  consume 
the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  both  to  those  that  are 
visited  with  them,  and  to  their  friends  and  relations. 
Note,  All  diseases  are  God’s  servants,  and  do  what 
he  appoints  them,  and  are  often  used  as  scourges 
wherewith  he  chastises  a  provoking  people.  1  he 
pestilence  is  threatened  (v.  25.)  to  meet  them, 
when  they  are  gathered  together  in  their  cities  for 
fear  of  the  sword.  And  the  greater  the  concourse  of 
people  is,  the  greater  desolation  does  the  pestilence 
make;  and  when  it  gets  among  the  soldiers,  that 
should  defend  a  place,  it  is  of  most  fatal  consequence. 

[2.]  Famine  and  scarcity  of  bread,  which  should 
be  Drought  upon  them  several  ways:  as.  First,  Bv 
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plunder,  v.  16.  Your  enemies  shall  cat  it  up,  and 
carry  it  off,  as  the  Midianites  did,  Judg.  6.  5,  6. 
Secondly,  By  unseasonable  weather,  especially  the 
want  of  rain;  (v.  19.)  I  will  make  your  heaven  as 
iron,  letting  fall  no  rain,  but  reflecting  heat,  and  then 
the  earth  would  of  course  be  as  dry  and  hard  as 
brass;  and  their  labour  in  ploughing  and  sowing 
would  be  in  vain,  v.  20.  For  the  increase  of  the 
earth  depends  upon  God’s  good  providence  more 
than  upon  man’s  good  husbandry.  This  should  be 
die  breaking  of  the  staff'  of  bread,  ( v .  26.  j  which 
life  leans  upon,  and  is  supported  by,  on  which  per¬ 
haps  they  had  leaned  more  than  upon  God’s  bless¬ 
ing.  There  should  be  so  great  a  dearth  of  corn,  that, 
whereas  every  family  used  to  fill  an  oven  of  their 
own  with  household-bread,  now  ten  families  should 
have  to  fill  but  one  oven;  which  would  bring  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  children,  and  servants,  to  short  al¬ 
lowance,  so  that  they  should  eat  and  not  be  satis¬ 
fied.  The  less  they  had,  the  more  craving  should 
their  appetites  be.  Thirdly,  By  the  besieging  of 
their  cities;  for  that  certainly  would  reduce  them 
to  such  an  extremity,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  v.  29. 

[3.  ]  War,  and  the  prevalency  of  their  enemies 
over  them;  “  Ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies, 
v.  17.  Your  choice  men  shall  die  in  battle,  and 
they  that  hate  you  shall  reign  over  you,  and  justly, 
since  you  are  not  willing  that  the  God  that  loved 
you  should  reign  over  you,”  2  Chron.  12.  8.  Mise¬ 
rable  is  that  people  whose  enemies  are  their  rulers, 
and  have  got  dominion  over  them;  or  whose  rulers 
are  become  their  enemies,  and  under-hand  seek 
the  ruin  of  their  interests.  Thus  God  would  break 
the  pride  of  their  power,  v.  19.  God  had  given 
them  power  over  the  nations;  but  when  they,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  thankful  for  that  power,  and  improv¬ 
ing  it  for  the  service  of  God’s  kingdom,  grew  proud 
of  it,  and  perverted  the  intentions  of  it,  it  was  just 
with  God  to  break  it.  Thus  God  would  bring  a 
sword  upon  them  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  his  cove¬ 
nant.,  v.  25.  Note,  God  has  a  just  quarrel  with 
those  that  break  covenant  with  him,  for  he  will  not 
be  mocked  by  the  treachery  of  perfidious  men;  and 
one  way  or  other  he  will  avenge  this  quarrel  upon 
those  that  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  him. 

[4.]  Wild  beasts,  lions,  and  bears,  and  wolves, 
which  should  increase  upon  them,  and  tear  in  pieces 
all  that  came  in  their  way,  (y.  22.)  as  we  read  of 
two  bears  that  in  an  instant  killed  forty-two  chil¬ 
dren,  2  Kings  2.  24.  This  is  one  of  the  four  sore 
judgments  threatened,  (Ezek.  14.  21.)  which  plain¬ 
ly  refers  to  this  chapter.  Man  was  made  to  have 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  though  many  of 
them  are  stronger  than  he,  yet  none  of  them  could 
have  hurt  him,  nay  all  of  them  should  have  served 
him,  if  he  had  not  first  shaken  off  God’s  dominion, 
and  so  lost  his  own;  and  now  the  creatures  are  in 
rebellion  against  him  that  is  in  rebellion  against  his 
Maker,  and,  when  the  Lord  of  those  hosts  pleases, 
they  are  the  executioners  of  his  wrath,  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  his  justice. 

[5.]  Captivity,  or  dispersion;  I  will  scatter  you 
among  the  heathen,  (y.  33.)  in  your  enemies’  land, 
v.  34.  Never  were  more  people  so  incorporated 
and  united  among  themselves  as  they  were;  but 
for  their  sin  God  would  scatter  them,  so  that  they 
should  be  lost  among  the  heathen  from  whom  God 
had  graciously  distinguished  them;  but  with  whom 
they  had  wickedly  mingled  themselves.  Yet,  when 
they  were  scattered,  Divine  Justice  had  not  done 
with  them,  but  would  draw  out  a  sword  after  them, 
which  would  find  them  out,  and  follow  them  wher 
ever  they  were.  God’s  judgments,'  as  they  cannot 
be  outfaced,  so  they  cannot  be  outrun. 

.[6.]  The  utter  ruin  and  desolation  of  their  land; 
which  should  be  so  remarkable,  that  their  very 


enemies  themselves,  who  had  helped  it  forward, 
should  in  the  review  be  astonished  at  it,  v.  32. 
First,  Their  cities  should  be  waste,  forsaken,  unin¬ 
habited,  and  all  the  buildings  destroyed;  those  that 
escaped  the  desolations  of  war,  shonld  fall  to  decay 
of  themselves.  Secondly,  Their  sanctuaries  should 
be  a  desolation,  that  is,  their  synagogues,  where 
they  met  for  religious  worship  every  sabbath,  as 
well  as  their  tabernacle,  where  they  met  thrice  a 
year.  Thirdly,  The  country  itself  should  be  deso¬ 
late,  not  tilled  or  husbanded,  (v.  34,  35.)  then  the 
land  should  enjoy  its  sabbaths,  because  they  had 
not  religiously  observed  the  sabbatical  years  which 
God  appointed  them.  They  tilled  their  ground 
when  God  would  have  them  let  it  rest,  justly  there 
fore  were  they  driven  out  of  it :  and  the  expression 
intimates  that  the  ground  itself  was  pleased  and 
easy,  when  it  was  rid  of  the  burthen  of  such  sin¬ 
ners,  under  which  it  had  groaned,  Rom.  8.  20,  8c c. 
The  captivity  in  Babylon  lasted  seventy  years,  and 
so  long  the  land  enjoyed  her  sabbaths,  as  is  said,  (2 
>  Chron.  36.  21.)  with  reference  to  this  here. 

[7.]  The  destruction  of  their  idols,  though  rather 
a  mercy  than  a  judgment,  yet  being  a  necessary 
piece  of  justice,  is  here  mentioned,  to  show  what 
would  be  the  sin  that  would  bring  all  these  mise 
ries  upon  them;  (x>.  30.)  I  will  destroy  your  high- 
places.  Those  that  will  not  be  parted  from  their 
sins  by  the  commands  of  God,  shall  be  parted  from 
them  by  his  judgments;  since  they  would  not  de 
stroy  their  high-places,  God  would.  And,  to  up 
braid  them  with  the  unreasonable  fondness  they 
had  showed  for  their  idols,  it  is  foretold  that  their 
carcases  should  be  cast  upon  the  carcases  of  their 
idols.  They  that  are  wedded  to  their  lusts,  sooner 
or  later  will  have  enough  of  them.  Their  idols 
would  not  be  able  to  help  either  themselves  or  theii 
worshippers;  but,  they  that  made  them  being  like 
unto  them,  both  should  perish  alike,  and  f;dl  toge 
ther  as  blind  into  the  ditch. 

(2.)  Spiritual  judgments  are  here  threatened, 
which  should  seize  the  mind;  for  he  that  made 
that,  can,  when  he  pleases,  make  his  sword  ap¬ 
proach  to  it. 

It  is  here  threatened,  [1.]  That  they  should  find 
no  acceptance  with  pod;  (v.  31.)  I  will  not  smell 
the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours.  Though  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  upon  them  did  not  part  between  them 
and  their  sins,  yet  they  extorted  incense  from  them ; 
but  in  vain,  even  their  incense  was  an  abomination. 
Isa.  1.  13. 

[2.]  That  they  should  have  no  courage  in  their 
wars,  but  should  be  quite  dispirited  and  dishearten¬ 
ed.  They  should  not  only  fear  and  flee,  (v.  17. ) 
but  fear  and  fall,  when  none  pursued,  v.  36.  A 
guilty  conscience  would  be  their  continual  terror,  so 
that  not  only  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  the  very 
sound  of  a  leaf  should  chase  them.  Note,  Those  that 
cast  off  the  fear  of  God  expose  themselves  to  the  fear 
of  every  thing  else,  Prov.  28.  1.  Their  very  fears 
should  dash  them  one  against  another,  v.  37,  38. 
And  thev  that  had  increased  one  another’s  guilt, 
would  now  increase  one  another’s  fears. 

[3.  ]  That  they  should  have  no  hope  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  their  sins;  (u.  39.)  They  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity,  and  how  should  they  then 
live?  Ezek.  33.  10.  Note,  It  is  a  righteous  thing 
with  God  to  leave  those  to  despair  of  pardon  that 
have  presumed  to  sin;  and  it  is  owing  to  free  grace, 
if  we  are  not  abandoned  to  pine  away  in  the  iniquity 
we  were  born  in,  and  have  lived  in. 

40.  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  and 
the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with  their  tres¬ 
pass  which  they  trespassed  against  me,  and 
that  also  they  have  walked  contrary  unto  me 
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41  And  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary 
unto  them,  and  have  brought  them  into  the 
land  of  their  enemies  ;  if  then  their  uncir¬ 
cumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  then 
accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity ; 
42.  Then  will  I  remember  my  covenant 
with  Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with 
Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham  will  I  remember  ;  and  I  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  land.  43.  The  land  also  shall 
be  left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths, 
while  she  lieth  desolate  without  them  :  and 
they  shall  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their 
iniquity  ;  because,  even  because  they  despi¬ 
sed  my  judgments,  and  because  their  soul 
abhorred  my  statutes.  44.  And  yet  for  all 
that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will 
I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and 
to  break  my  covenant  with  them  :  for  I  am 
the  Lord  their  God.  45.  But  I  will  for 
their  sakes  remember  the  covenant  of  their 
ancestors,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen, 
that  I  might  be  their  God  :  I  am  the  Lord. 
46.  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments 
and  laws  which  the  Lord  made  between 
him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount 
Sinai,  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Here  the  chapter  concludes  with  gracious  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  return  of  God’s  favour  to  them  upon  their 
repentance,  that  they  might  not  (unless  it  were  their 
own  fault)  {line  away  in  their  iniquity.  Behold, 
with  wonder,  the  riches  of  God’s  mercy  to  a  people 
that  had  obstinately  stood  it  out  against  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God,  and  would  never  think  of  surrender¬ 
ing  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Yet  turn  you  to  the  strong-hold,  ye  prisoners  of 
hope,  Zech.  9.  12.  As  bad  as  things  are,  they  may 
be  mended.  Yet  there  is  hope  in  Israel . 

Observe, 

I.  How  the  repentance  is  described  which  would 
qualify  them  for  this  mercy,  v.  40,  41.  The  in¬ 
stances  of  it  are  three.  1.  Confession,  by  which 
they  must  give  glory  to  God,  and  take  shame  to 
themselves.  There  must  be  a  confession  of  sin; 
their  own,  and  their  fathers’,  which  they  must  la¬ 
ment  the  guilt  of,  because  they  feel  the  smart  of  it; 
that  thus  they  may  cut  off  the  entail  of  wrath:  they 
must  in  their  confession  put  sin  under  its  worst  cha¬ 
racter,  as  walking  contrary  to  God;  that  is  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  sin,  the  worst  thing  in  it,  and  which  in  our 
repentance  we  should  especially  bewail.  There 
must  also  be  a  confession  of  wrath;  they  must  over¬ 
look  the  instruments  of  their  trouble  and  the  second 
causes,  and  confess  that  God  has  walked  contrary 
to  them,  and  so  dealt  with  them  according  to  their 
sins.  Such  a  confession  as  this  we  find  made  by 
Daniel  just  before  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  their 
deliverance,  (ch.  9.)  and  the  like,  Ezra  9.  and  Neh. 
9.  2.  Remorse  and  godly  sorrow  for  sin;  If  their 

uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled.  An  impenitent, 
unbelieving,  unhumbled  heart,  is  called  an  uncir- 
■umcised  heart,  the  heart  of  a  Gentile,  that  is  a 
stranger  to  God,  rather  than  the  heaft  of  an  Is¬ 
raelite  in  covenant  witj;  him.  True  circumcision  is 
of  the  heart,  (Rom.  2.  29.)  without  which  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  the  flesh  availeth  nothing,  Jer.  9.  26. 
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Now  in  repentance  this  uncircumcised  heart  was 
humbled,  that  is,  it  was  truly  broken  and  contrite 
for  sin.  Note,  An  humble  heart  under  humbling 
providences  prepares  for  deliverance  and  true  com¬ 
fort.  3.  Submission  to  the  justice  of  God  in  all  his 
dealings;  if  they  then  accept  of  the  punishment  of 
their  iniquity ,  (v.  41.  and  again,  x>.  43.)  that  is,  if 
they  justify  God  and  condemn  themselves,  patiently 
bear  the  punishment  as  that  which  they  have  well- 
deserved,  and  carefully  answer  the  ends  of  it  as 
that  which  God  has  well  designed,  accept  it  as  a 
kindness,  take  it  as  physic,  and  improve  it,  then  they 
are  penitents  indeed. 

II.  How  the  mercy  is  described,  which  they 
should  obtain  upon  their  repentance.  1.  They 
should  not  be  abandoned;  Though  they  have  des¬ 
pised  my  judgments,  yet  for  all  that  I  will  not  cast 
them  away,  v.  43,  44.  He  speaks  as  a  tender  Fa¬ 
ther  that  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  disinherit  a  son 
that  has  been  very  provoking,  How  shall  I  do  it? 
Hos.  11.  8.  9.  I  ill  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  church  for  himself  in  the  Gentile  world,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  church  was  not  quite  forsaken,  nor  cast  away. 
2.  They  should  be  remembered:  I  will  remember 
the  land  with  favour,  which  is  grounded  upon  the 
promise  before;  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  {y. 
42. )  which  is  repeated,  v.  45.  God  is  said  to  re¬ 
member  the  covenant,  when  he  performs  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  it,  purely  for  his  faithfulness’  sake;  not  be¬ 
cause  there  is  any  thing  in  us  to  recommend  us  to 
his  favour,  but  because  he  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  This  is  the  church’s  plea;  (Ps.  74.  20.) 
Have  respect  unto  the  covenant.  He  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  constitution  of  the  covenant,  which  is  such 
as  leaves  room  for  repentance,  and  promises  pardon 
upon  repentance;  and  the  Mediator  of  the  covenant, 
who  was  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  was  sent,  when  the  fulness  of  time  came,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  holy  covenant.  The  word  cov¬ 
enant  is  thrice  repeated,  to  intimate  that  God  is 
ever  mindful  of  it,  and  would  have  us  to  be  so.  The 
persons  also  with  whom  the  covenant  was  made 
are  mentioned  in  an  unusual  manner,  per  modum 
ascensus — in  the  ascending  line,  beginning  with 
Jacob,  to  lead  them  gradually  to  the  most  ancient 
promise,  which  was  made  to  the  father  of  the  faith¬ 
ful:  thus  (Mic.  7.  20.)  he  is  said  to  perform  the 
truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham.  He  will 
for  their  sakes,  (x\  45. )  not  their  merit’s  sake,  but 
their  benefit’s  sake,  remember  the  covenant  of  their 
ancestors,  and  upon  that  score  show  kindness  ta 
them,  though  most  unworthy;  they  are  therefore 
said  to  be,  as  touching  the  election,  beloved  for  the 
fathers’  sakes,  Rom.  11.  28.  Note,  When  those  that 
have  walked  contrary  to  God  in  a  way  of  sin,  return 
to  him  by  sincere  repentance,  though  he  has  walked 
contrary  to  them  in  a  way  of  judgment,  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  them  in  a  way  of  special  mercy,  pursuant  to 
the  covenant  of  redemption  and  grace.  None  are  so 
ready  to  repent  as  God  is  to  forgive,  upon  repent¬ 
ance,  through  Christ,  who  is  given  for  a  Covenant. 

Lastly,  These  are  said  to  be  the  laws  which  the 
Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
v.  46.  His  communion  with  his  church  is  kept  up 
by  his  law.  He  manifests  not  only  his  dominion 
over  them,  but  his  favour  to  them,  by  giving  them 
his  law;  and  they  manifest  not  only  their  holy  fear, 
but  their  holy  love,  by  the  observance  of  it,  and  thus 
it  is  made  between  them  rather  as  a  covenant  than  a 
law;  for  he  draws  with  the  cords  of  a  man. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

The  last  verse  of  the  foregoing  chapter  seemed  to  close  up 
this  statute-book  ;  yet  this  chapter  is.added  as  an  appen- 
dix  r  having  given  laws  concerning  instituted  services^ 
here  he  directs  concerning  voivs  and  voluntary  services, 
the  freewill-offerings  of  their  mouth.  Perhaps  some  de¬ 
vout  serious  people  among  them  might  he  so  atlected 
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with  what  Moses  had  delivered  to  them  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  as  in  a  pang  of  zeal  to  consecrate  themselves  or 
their  children  or  estates  to  him  :  this,  because  honestly 
meant,  God  would  accept  of ;  but  because  men  are  apt 
to  repent  of  such  vows,  he  leaves  room  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  what  had  been  so  consecrated,  at  a  certain  rate. 
Here  is,  I.  The  law  concerning  what  was  sanctified  to 
God-  persons,  v.  2- -8.  Cattle,  clean  or  unclean,  v. 
9.. 13.  Houses  and  lands,  v.  14.  .25.  With  an  excep¬ 
tion  of  firstlings,  v.  26,  27.  II.  Concerning  what  was 
devoted,  v.  28,  29.  Concerning  tithes,  v.  30 . .  34. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  a  man 
shall  make  a  singular  vow,  the  persons  shall 
be  for  the  Lord  by  thy  estimation.  3.  And 
thy  estimation  shall  be,  ot  the  male  from 
twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty  years  old, 
even  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels  ot 
silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  4. 
And  if  it  be  a  female,  then  thy  estimation 
shall  be  thirty  shekels.  5.  And  if  it  be  from 
five  years  old  even  unto  twenty  years  old, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male 
twenty  shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten  she¬ 
kels.  6.  And  if  it  be  from  a  month  old  even 
unto  five  years  old,  then  thy  estimation  shall 
be  of  the  male  five,  shekels  of  silver,  and 
for  the  female  thy  estimation  shall  be  three 
shekels  of  silver.  7.  And  if  it  be  from  sixty 
years  old  and  above ;  if  it  be  a  male,  then 
ihy  estimation  shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  and 
for  the  female  ten  shekels.  8.  But  if  he  be 
poorer  than  thy  estimation,  then  he  shall 
present  himself  before  the  priest,  and  the 
priest  shall  value  him  ;  according  to  his  abili¬ 
ty  that  vowed  shall  the  priest  value  him.  9. 
And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  all  that  any  man 
giveth  of  such  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  ho¬ 
ly.  10.  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor  change 
it,  a  good  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad  for  a  good : 
and  if  he  shall  at  all  change  beast  for  beast, 
then  it  and  the  exchange  thereof  shall  be 
holy.  11.  And  if  it  be  any  unclean  beast, 
of  which  they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord,  then  he  shall  present  the  beast 
before  the  priest :  1 2.  And  the  priest  shall 

value  it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  as  thou 
valuest  it,  who  art  the  priest,  so  shall  it  be.  1 3. 
But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it,  then  he  shall 
add  a  fifth  part  thereof  unto  thy  estimation. 

This  is  part  of  the  law  concerning  singular  vows, 
extraordinary  ones,  which  though  God  did  not  ex¬ 
pressly  insist  on,  yet  if  they  were  consistent  with, 
and  conformable  to,  the  general  precepts,  he  would 
be  well  pleased  with.  Note,  We  should  not  only 
ask  What  must  we  do,  but,  What  may  we  do,  for 
the  glory  and  honour  of  God?  As  the  liberal  de¬ 
vises  liberal  things,  (Isa.  32.  8. )  so  the  pious  devises 
pious  things,  and  the  enlarged  heart  would  will¬ 
ingly  do  something  extraordinary  in  the  service  of 
so  good  a  Master  as  God  is.  When  we  receive  or 
expect  some  singular  mercy,  it  is  good  to  honour 
God  with  some  singular  vow. 

I,  The  case  is  here  put  of  persons  vowed  to  God  by 


a  singular  vow,  v.  2.  If  a  man  consecrated  himself, 
or  a  child,  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  there  in  some  inferior  office,  as  sweeping  the 
floor,  carrying  out  ashes,  running  of  errands,  or  the 
like,  the  person  so  consecrated  shall  be  for  the  Lord, 
that  is,  “  God  will  graciously  accept  the  good-will;” 
that  is,  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart , 
(2  Chron.  6.  8. )  but,  forasmuch  as  he  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  their  services  about  the  tabernacle,  a 
whole  tribe  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  it,  these 
that  were  thus  vowed  were  to  be  redeemed,  and 
the  money  paid  for  their  redemption  was  employed 
for  the  repair  of  the  sanctuary,  or  other  uses  of  it; 
as  appears  by  2  Kings  12.  4,  where  it  is  called,  in 
the  margin,  the  money  of  the  souls  of  his  estimation. 

A  book  of  rates  is  accordingly  provided  here,  by 
which  the  priests  were  to  go  in  their  estimation. 
Here  is,  1.  The  rate  of  the  middle-aged  between 
twenty  and  threescore,  these  were  valued  highest, 
because  most  serviceable;  a  male  fifty  shekels,  and 
the  female  thirty,  v.  3,  4.  The  females  were  then 
less  esteemed,  but  not  so  in  Christ;  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  Gal.  3.  28. 
Note,  Those  that  are  in  the  prime  of  their  time, 
must  look  upon  themselves  as  obliged  to  do  more  in 
the  service  of  God  and  their  generation,  than  can 
be  expected  either  from  minors  that  are  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  usefulness,  or  from  the  aged  that  have 
survived  it.  2.  The  rate  of  the  youth  between  five 
years  old  and  twenty,  was  less,  because  they  were 
then  less  capable  of  doing  service,  v.  5.  3.  Infants 

under  five  years  old  were  capable  of  being  vowed 
to  God  by  their  parents,  even  before  they  were 
bom,  as  Samuel  was,  but  not  to  be  presented  and 
redeemed  till  a  month  old;  that,  as  one  sabbath 
passed  over  them  before  they  were  circumcised, 
so  one  new  moon  might  pass  over  them  before 
they  were  estimated;  and  their  valuation  was  but 
small,  v.  6.  Samuel,  who  was  thus  v  owed  to  God, 
was  not  redeemed,  because  he  was  a  Levite,  and  a 
particular  favourite,  and  therefore  was  employed  in 
his  childhood  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  4. 
The  aged  are  valued  less  than  youth,  but  more  than 
children,  v.  7.  And  the  Hebrews  observe,  that  the 
rate  of  an  aged  woman  is  two  parts  of  three  to 
that  of  an  aged  man,  so  that  in  that  age  the  female 
came  nearest  to  the  value  of  a  male,  which  occasion 
ed  (as  Bishop  Patrick  quotes  it  here")  this  saying 
among  them.  That  an  old  woman  in  a  house  is  a 
treasure  in  a  house.  St.  Paul  sets  a  great  value 
upon  the  aged  woman,  when  he  makes  them  teach¬ 
ers  of  good  things,  Tit.  2.  3.  5.  The  poor  shall 

be  valued  according  to  their  ability,  v.  8.  Some¬ 
thing  they  must  pay,  that  they  might  learn  not  to 
be  rash  in  vowing  to  God,  for  he  hath  no  pleasure 
in  fools,  Eccl.  5.  4.  Yet  not  more  than  their  abil 
ity,  but  secundum  tenementum — according  to  their 
possessions,  that  they  might  not  ruin  themselves 
and  their  families  by  their  zeal.  Note,  God  ex¬ 
pects  and  requires  from  men  according  to  what  they 
have,  and  not  according  to  what  they  have  not, 
Luke  21.  4. 

II.  The  case  is  pc'-  of  beasts  vowed  to  God. 
1.  If  it  was  a  clean  beast,  such  as  was  offered  in  sa¬ 
crifice,  it  must  not  be  redeemed,  nor  any  equivalent 
given  for  it;  it  shall  be  holy;  (v.  9,  10.)  after  it  was 
vowed,  it  was  not  to  be  put  to  any  common  use,  nor 
changed  upon  second  thoughts;  but  it  must  either 
be  offered  upon  the  altar,  or,  if  through  any  ble 
mish  it  was  not  meet  to  be  offered,  he  that  vowed 
it  should  not  take  advantage  of  that,  but  the  priests 
should  have  it  for  their  own  use,  (for  they  were 
God’s  receivers,)  or  it  should  be  sold  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  sanctuary.  This  teaches  caution  in  ma¬ 
king  vo\vs,  and  constancy  in  keep!  ag  them  when 
they  are  made;  for  it  is  a  snare  to  a  man  to  devour 
,  that  which  is  holy,  and  after  vows  to  make  inquiry. 
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Prov.  20.  25.  And  to  this  that  rule  of  charity 
seems  to  allude,  (2  Cor.  9.  7.)  Every  man  accor¬ 
ding  as  he  purposes  in  his  hearty  so  let  him  give.  2. 
If  it  was  an  unclean  beast,  it  should  go  to  the  use  of 
the  priest  at  such  a  value;  but  he  that  vowed  it, 
upon  paying  that  value  in  money,  and  adding  a  fifth 
part  more  to  it,  might  redeem  it,  if  he  pleased,  v. 
11 .  .  13.  It  was  fit  that  men  should  smart  for  their 
inconstancy.  God  has  let  us  know  his  mind  con¬ 
cerning  his  service,  and  he  is  not  pleased,  if  We  do 
not  know  our  own.  God  expects  that  those  that 
deal  with  him  should  be  at  a  point,  and  say  what 
they  will  stand  to. 

14.  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his 
(louse  to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  then  the 
priest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad :  as  the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  so 
shall  it  stand.  1 5.  And  if  he  that  sancti¬ 
fied  it  will  redeem  his  house,  then  he  shall 
add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy  esti¬ 
mation  unto  it,  and  it  shall  be  his.  16.  And 
if  a  man  shall  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  some 
part  of  a  field  of  his  possession,  then  thy  es¬ 
timation  shall  be  according  to  the  seed 
thereof :  a  homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  va¬ 
lued  at  fifty  shekels  ol  silver.  17.  If  he  sanc¬ 
tify  his  field  from  the  year  of  jubilee,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  estimation  it  shall  stand.  18. 
But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the  jubilee, 
then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the 
money  according  to  the  years  that  remain, 
even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  it  shall 
be  abated  from  thy  estimation.  19.  And  if 
he  that  sanctified  the  field  will  in  any  wise 
redeem  it,  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part 
of  the  money  of  thy  estimation  unto  it,  and 
it  shall  be  assured  to  him.  20.  And  if  he 
will  not  redeem  the  field,  or  if  he  have  sold 
the  field  to  another  man,  it  shall  not  be  re¬ 
deemed  any  more;  21.  But  the  field,  when 
it  goeth  out  in  the  jubilee,  shall  be  holy  un¬ 
to  the  Lord,  as  a  field  devoted  ;  the  posses¬ 
sion  thereof  shall  be  the  priest’s.  22.  And 
if  a  man  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  a  field 
which  he  hath  bought,  which  is  not  of  the 
fields  of  his  possession  ;  23.  Then  the  priest 
shall  reckon  unto  him  the  worth  of  thy  es¬ 
timation,  even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubilee  : 
and  he  shall  give  thine  estimation  in  that 
day,  as  a  holy  thing  unto  the  Lord.  24. 
In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  the  field  shall  re¬ 
turn  unto  him  of  whom  it  was  bought,  even 
to  him  to  whom  the  possession  of  the  land 
did  belong.  25.  And  all  thy  estimations 
shall  be  according  to  the  shekel  ol  the  sanc- 
t  uary  :  twenty  gerahs  shall  be  the  shekel. 

Here  is  the  law  concerning  real  estates  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  by  a  singular  vow. 

I.  Suppose  a  man,  in  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Gcd,  sanctify  his  house  to  God ,  (v.  14.)  the  house 
must  be  valued  by  the  priest,  and  the  money  got  by 
the  sale  of  it  was  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  by  degrees  came  to  be  greatly  en- 
1  iched  with  dedicated  things,  1  Kings  15.  15.  But, 


if  the  owner  be  minded  to  redeem  it  himself,  he 
must  not  have  it  so  cheap  as  another,  but  must  add 
a  fifth  part  to  the  price,  for  he  should  have  consi¬ 
dered  before  he  had  vowed  it,  v.  15.  To  him  that 
was  necessitous,  God  would  abate  of  the  estimation 
of  himself;  (7;.  8.)  but  to  him  that  was  fickle  and  ho¬ 
rn  oursome,  and  whose  second  thoughts  inclined 
more  to  me  world  and  his  secular  interest  than  his 
first,  God  would  rise  in  the  price.  Blessed  be  God, 
there  is  a  way  of  sanctifying  our  houses  to  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  without  either  selling  them  or  buying 
them.  If  we  and  our  houses  serve  the  Lord,  if 
;  religion  rule  in  them,  and  we  put  away  iniquity  far 
!  from  them,  and  have  a  church  in  our  house,  holi¬ 
ness  to  the  Lord  is  written  upon  it,  it  is  his,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  11s  in  it. 

II.  Suppose  a  man  sanctify  some  part  bf  his  land 
to  the  Lord,  giving  it  to  pious  uses,  then  a  differ¬ 
ence  must  be  made  between  land  that  came  to  the 
donor  by  descent,  and  that  which  came  by  pur¬ 
chase,  and,  accordingly  the  case  altered. 

1.  It  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  here 
j  called  the  field  of  his  possessioti,  which  pertained 

to  his  family  from  the  first  division  of  Canaan,  he 
might  not  give  it  all,  no  not  to  the  sanctuary;  God 
would  not  admit  such  a  degree  of  zeal  as  ruined  a 
man’s  family.  But  he  might  sanctify  or  dedicate 
only  some  part  of  it,  v.  16.  And  in  that  case,  (1.) 
The  land  was  to  be  valued  (as  our  countrymen  com¬ 
monly  compute  land)  by  so  many  measures’  sowing 
of  barley.  So  much  land  as  would  take  a  homer, 
or  chomer,  of  barley,  which  contained  ten  ephahs, 
Ezek.  45.  11.  (not,  as  some  have  here  mistaken  it, 
an  ewer,  which  was  but  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah, 
Exod.  16.  36.)  was  valued  at  fifty  shekels,  a  mo¬ 
derate  price,  (v.  16.)  and  that,  if  it  were  sanctified 
immediately  from  the  year  of  jubilee,  v.  17.  But 
if  some  years  after,  there  wasto be  a  discount  accord 
ingly,  even  of  that  price,  v.  18.  And,  (2.)  When 
the  value  was  fixed,  the  donor  might,  if  he  pleased, 
redeem  it  for  sixty  shekels,  the  hemer’s  sowing, 
which  was  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  part:  the  mo¬ 
ney  then  went  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  land,  re¬ 
verted  to  him  that  had  sanctified  it,  v.  19.  But  if  he 
would  not  redeem  it,  and  the  priest  sold  it  to  anoth¬ 
er,  then  at  the  year  of  jubilee, 'beyond  which  the 
sale  could  not  go,  the  land  came  to  the  priests,  and 
was  their’s  for  ever,  v.  20,  21.  Note,  What  is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  Lord  ought  not  to  be  given  with  a  power 
of  revocation:  what  is  devoted  to  the  Lord  must  be 
his  for  ever  by  a  perpetual  covenant. 

2.  If  the  land  was  his  own  purchase,  and  came 
not  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  then  not  the  land 
itself,  but  the  value  of  it,  was  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  for  pious  uses,  v.  22. .  24.  It  was  supposed 
that  those  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  were  grown 
so  rich  as  to  become  purchasers,  would  think  them¬ 
selves  obliged  in  gratitude  to  sanctify  some  part  of 
the  purchase,  at  least,  (and  here  they  are  not  limit¬ 
ed,  but  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  sanctify  the 
whole,)  to  the  service  of  God.  For  we  ought  to  give 
as  Goa  prospers  us,  1  Cor.  16.  2.  Purchasers  are 
in  a  special  manner  bound  to  be  charitable.  Now, 
forasmuch  as  purchased  lands  were  by  a  former  law 
to  return  at  the  year  of  jubilee  to  the  family  from 
which  they  were  purchased,  God  would  not  havf 
that  law  and  the  intentions  of  it  defeated,  by  making 
the  lands  C'orban,  a  gift,  Mark  7.  11.  But  it  was 
to  be  computed  how  much  the  land  was  worth  .or  so 
many  years  as  were  from  the  vow  to  the  jubilee,  for 
only  so  long  it  was  his  own;  and  God  hates  robbery 
for  burnt-offerings,  and  we  can  never  acceptably 
serve  God  with  that  which  we  have  wronged  our 
neighbour  of.  And  so  much  money  he  was  to  give 
for  the  present,  and  keep  the  land  in  his  own  hands, 
till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  it  was  to  return  free 
of  all  encumbrances,  even  that  of  its  being  dedicat- 
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ed  to  him  of  whom  it  was  bought.  The  value  of  the 
shekel,  by  which  all  these  estimations  were  to  be 
made,  is  here  ascertained,  (v,  25.)  it  shall  be  twenty 
ge rails,  and  every  gerah  was  sixteen  barley-corns, 
l’liis  was  fixed  before,  (Exod.  30.  13.)  and  whereas 
there  had  been  some  alterations,  it  is  again  fixed  in 
the  laws  of  Ezekiel’s  visionary  temple,  (Ezck.  45. 
12.)  to  denote  that  the  gospel  should  reduce  things 
to  their  ancient  standard. 

26.  Only  the  firstling  of  the  beasts,  which 
should  be  the  Lord’s  firstling,  no  man  shall 
sanctify  it ;  whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep  ;  it  is 
the  Lord’s.  27.  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean 
beast,  then  he  shall  redeem  it  according  to 
thine  estimation,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part 
of  it  thereto :  or  if  it  be  not  redeemed,  then 
it  shall  be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation. 
28.  Notwithstanding,  no  devoted  thing  that 
a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all 
that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of 
the  held  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or 
redeemed  :  every  devoted  thing  is  most  ho¬ 
ly  unto  the  Lord.  29.  None  devoted, 
which  shall  lie  devoted  of  men,  shall  be  re¬ 
deemed  ;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
30.  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of 
the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  is  the  Lord’s  :  it  is  holy  unto  the 
Lord.  31.  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  re¬ 
deem  aught  of  his  tithes,  he  shall  add  there¬ 
to  the  fifth  part  thereof.  32.  And  concern¬ 
ing  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even 
of  whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod,  t lie 
tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.  33.  He 
shall  not  search  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
neither  shall  he  change  it :  and  if  he  change 
it  at  all,  then  both  it  and  the  change  thereof 
shall  be  holy;  it  shall  not  be  redeemed.  34. 
These  are  the  commandments  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children 
of  Israel,  in  mount  Sinai. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  caution  given  that  no  man  should  make  such 
a  jest  of  sanctifying  things  to  the  Lord,  as  to  sanc¬ 
tify  any  firstling  to  him,  tor  that  was  his  already  by 
the  law,  v.  26.  Though  the  matter  of  a  general  vow 
be  that  which  we  were  before  obliged  to,  as  of  our 
sacramental  covenant;  yet  a  singular  vow  should  be 
of  that  which  we  were  not,  in  such  circumstances 
and  proportions,  antecedently  bound  to.  The  law 
concerning  the  firstlings  of  unclean  beasts  (v.  27. ) 
is  the  same  with  that  before,  v.  11,  12. 

II.  Things  or  persons  devoted  are  here  distin¬ 
guished  from  things  or  persons  that  were  only 
sanctified.  1.  Devoted  things  were  most  holy  to  the 
Lord,  and  could  neither  revert,  nor  be  alienated,  v. 
88.  They  were  of  the  same  nature  with  those  sa¬ 
crifices  which  were  called  most  holy ,  which  none 
might  touch  but  only  the  priests  themselves.  The 
difference  between  these  and  other  sanctified  tilings 
irosc  from  the  different  expression  of  the  vow.  If 
a  man  dedicated  any  thing  to  God,  binding  himself 
with  a  solemn  curse  never  to  alienate  it  to  any  other 
purpose,  then  it  was  a  thing  devoted.  2.  Devoted 
persons  were  to  be  put  to  death,  v.  29.  Not  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  any  parent  or  master  thus  to 
devote  a  child  or  a  servant  to  death;  but  it  must  be 


meant  of  the  public  enemies  cf  Israel,  who,  either 
by  the  appointment  of  God,  or  by  the  sentence  of 
the  congregation,  were  devoted,  as  the  seven  na 
tions  with  which  they  must  make  no  league.  The 
city  of  Jericho  in  particular  was  thus  devoted,  Josh. 
6.  17.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  were  put 
to  death  for  violating  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
those  that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeli,  Judg.  21.  9,  10. 
Some  think  it  was  for  want  of  being  rightly  inform¬ 
ed  of* the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  law,  that 
Jephtha  sacrificed  lvis  daughter  as  one  devoted, 
which  might  not  be  redeemed. 

111.  A  law  concerning  tithes,  which  were  paid 
for  the  service  of  God  before  the  law;  as  appears  by 
Abraham’s  payment  of  them,  (Gen.  14.  19.)  and 
Jacob’s  promise  of  them,  Gen.  28.  22.  It  is  here 
appointed,  1.  That  they  should  pay  tithe  of  all  their 
increase,  their  corn,  trees,  and  cattle,  v.  30,  32. 
Whatsoever  productions  they  had  the  benefit  of, 
God  must  lie  honoured  with  the  tithe  of,  if  it  were 
titheable.  Thus  they  acknowledge  God  to  be  the 
Owner  ot  their  land,  the  Giver  of  its  fruits,  and 
themselves  to  be  his  tenants,  and  dependents  upon 
him.  Thus  they  gave  him  thanks  for  the  plenty 
they  enjoyed,  and  supplicated  his  favour  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  it.  And  we  are  taught  in  general  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  Lord  with  our  substance,  (Prov.  3.  9.)  and 
in  particular  to  support  and  maintain  his  ministers, 
and  to  be  ready  to  communicate  to  them,  Gal.  6.  6. 
— 1  Cor.  9.  11.  And  how  this  may  be  done  in  a  fit¬ 
ter  and  more  equal  proportion  than  that  of  the  tenth, 
which  God  himselt  appointed  of  old,  I  cannot  see. 
2.  That  which  was  once  marked  for  tithe  should 
not  he  altered,  no  not  for  a  better,  (v.  33.)  for  Pro¬ 
vidence  directed  the  rod  that  marked  them.  God 
would  accept  it  though  it  were  not  the  best,  and 
they  must  not  grudge  it  though  it  was,  for  it  was 
what  passed  under  the  rod.  3.  That  it  should  not 
be  redeemed,  unless  the  owner  would  give  a  fifth 
part  more  for  its  ransom,  v.  31.  If  men  had  the 
curiosity  to  prefer  what  was  marked  for  tithe  be¬ 
fore  any  other  part  of  their  increase,  it  was  fit  that 
they  should  pay  for  their  curiosity. 

The  last  verse  seems  to  have  reference  to  this 
whole  book,  which  it  is  the  conclusion  of;  These  arc 
the  commandments  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  for  the  children  of  Israel.  Many  of  these 
commandments  are  moral,  and  of  perpetual  obliga¬ 
tion;  others  of  them  ceremonial,  and  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  economy,  which  yet  have  a  spiritual  signi- 
ficancy,  and  are  instructive  to  us  who  are  furnished 
with  a  key  to  let  us  into  the  mysteries  contained  in 
them;  tor  unto  us,  by  those  institutions,  is  the  gospet 
preached  as  well  as  unto  them,  Hebu  4.  2.  And, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  we  may  see  cause  to  bless 
God  that  we  are  not  to  come  to  mount  Sinai,  Hob. 
12.  18.  (1.)  That  wc  are  not  under  the  dark-  sha¬ 

dows  of  the  law,  but  enjoy  the  clear  light  of  the 
gospel,  which  shows  us  Christ  the  aid  of  the  law 
for  righteousness ,  Rom.  10.  4.  The  doctrine  of  our 
reconciliation  to  God  by  a  Mediator  is  not  clouded 
witli  the  smoke  of  burning  sacrifices,  but  cleared  by 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  (2.) 
That  we  are  not  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  law, 
and  the  carnal  ordinances  ol  it,  (as  the  apostle  calls 
them,  Htb,  9.  10.)  imposed  till  the  time  of  refor¬ 
mation,  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
were  able  to  bear,  (Acts  15.  10.)  but  under  the 
sweet  and  easy  institutions  of  the  gospel,  which  pro¬ 
nounces  those  the  true  worshippers  that  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  by  Christ  only,  and  in 
his  name,  who  is  our  Priest,  Temple,  Altar,  Sacri¬ 
fice,  Purification,  and  All.  Let  us  not  therefore 
think,  that,  because  we  are  not  tied  to  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  cleanings,  feasts,  and  oblations,  a  little  care, 
time,  and  expense,  will  serve  to  honour  God  with. 
No,  but  rather  have  our  hearts  more  enlarged  with 
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freewill-offerings  to  his  praise,  more  inflamed  with 
holy  love  and  joy,  and  more  engaged  in  seriousness 
of  thought,  and  sincerity  of  intention;  having  boldness 
Jo  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  let  us 


dram  near  mith  a  true  heart ,  and  in  full  assurance 
of  faith ,  worshipping  God  with  so  much  the  more 
cheerfulness  and  humble  confidence,  still  saying, 
Blessed  be  God  for  Jesus  Christ, 


AN 


EXPOSIT1  O  N, 

WITH 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

NUMBERS. 


Tne  titles  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  we  use  in  our  Bibles,  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Seventy,  the  most  ancient  version  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  know  of.  But  tlie  title  ot 
this  book  only  we  turn  into  English;  in  all  the  rest  we  retain  the  Greek  word  itself;  for  which  difference  1 
know  no  reason,  but  that  the  Latin  translators  have  generally  done  the  same.  Otherwise,  this  book  might 
as  well  have  been  called  Arithmoi ,  the  Greek  title,  as  the  first  Genesis,  and  the  second  Exodus;  or  these 
might  as  well  have  been  translated  and  called,  the  first  the  Generation,  or  Original,  the  second  the 
Out-let ,  or  Escape,  as  this  Numbers.— This  book  was  thus  entitled,  because  of  the  numbers  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  book,  and  so  well  worthy  to  give  a  title  to  it,  because  it  was  the 
remarkable  accomplishment  of  God’s  promise  to  Abraham,  that  Ins  seed  should  be  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude.  It  also  relates  to  two  numberings  of  them,  one  at  mount  Sinai,  ( ch .  1. )  the  othei 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  thirty-nine  years  after,  ch.  26.  And  not  three  men  the  same  in  the  last  account 
that  were  in  the  first.  This  book  is  almost  equally  divided  between  histories  and  laws,  intermixed. 

We  have  here  the  histories  of  the  numbering  and  marshalling  of  the  tribes;  {ch.  1 .  .  4.)  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  and  Levites;  {ch.  7,  8.)  their  march;  {ch  9,  10.)  their  murmuring  and  unbelief,  for  which 
they  were  sentenced  to  wander  forty  years  mthe  wilderness;  (ch.  11.  .  14.)  the  rebellion  of  Km  ah, 
(ch  16  17  )  the  history  of  the  last  year  of  the  forty ;  (ch.  20 .  .  26. )  the  conquest  of  Midian,  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  two  tribes;  (ch.  31,  32.)  with  an  account  of  their  joumies,  ch.  33.  . 

II.  We  have  divers  laws,  about  the  Nazarites,  See. ;  (ch.  5,  6.)  and  again,  about  the  priests  charge,  See. ; 
(ch  18  19  1  feasts  (ch  28,  29.)  and  vows;  (ch.  30.)  and  relating  to  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  ch.  A, 
it™:  If  IT, Jch  of  this  book  we  have  in  a  few  words,  (Fs.  95  1ft  flWg" 
lone-  was  I  e-rieved  with  this  generation;  and  an  application  of  it  to  ourseh  es,  (Heb.  4.  1. )  Let  us  ttai 
lest  we  seem  to  come  short.  Many  considerable  nations  were  now  in  being,  that  dwelt  in  cities  and  for¬ 
tified  towns,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken,  no  account  kept,  by  the  sacred  history;  but  very  exact  records 
are  kept  of  the  affairs  of  a  handful  of  people,  that  dwelt  m  tents,  and  wandered  stiangely  in  a  wilder 
ness,  because  they  were  the  children  of  the  covenant:  For  the  Lord  s  portion  is  his  people,  Jacob  is  the 
lot  of  his  inheritance. 
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CHAP.  I. 

rfrael  was  now  to  be  formed  into  a  commonwealth,  or  a 
kirmdom  rather;  for  the  Lord  loas  their  King,  (1  Sam.  12. 
12.  f  their  government  a  theocracy,  and  Moses  under  him 
was  King m  Jeshurun,  Deut.  33.  5.  Now  for  the  right  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  holy  state,  next  to  the  institution  of  good 
laws,  was  necessary  the  institution  of  good  order;  an  ac¬ 
count  therefore  must  be  taken  of  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  which  is  done  in  this  chapter;  where  we  have, 

I.  Orders  given  to  Moses  to  number  the  people,  v.  1.  .4. 

II.  Persons  nominated  to  assist  him  herein,  v.  5..  16. 

III.  The  particular  number  of  each  tribe,  as  it  was  given 
in  to  Moses,  v.  17 .  .  43.  The  sum  total  of  all  together, 
v.  44 .  .  46.  V.  An  exception  of  the  Levites,  v.  47  . .  64. 


bernacle  of  the  congregation,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after 
they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
saying,  2.  Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with 
the  number  of  their  names,  every  male  by 
their  poll ;  3.  From  twenty  years  old  and 

upward,  all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war 
in  Israel:  thou  and  Aaron  shall  number 
them  by  their  armies.  4.  And  with  you 
there  shall  be  a  man  of  every  tribe ;  evcr\. 
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one  head  o|  the  house  ol  Ins  la t lull's.  !>.  Ami 
these  aye  (lit*  names  ol  I  In*  men  (1ml  shall 
stand  with  you:  1)1  the  tribe  of  Keubon  ; 
Kli/.tir  lli'*  sou  ol  Shedenr.  tl.  ()1  Simoon; 
Shehimiel  the  son  ol  Zurishaddui.  7.  Of 
.ludali  ;  "iNalishon  lhc»snn  ol  Ynnmnadab. 
I).  Of  fssuojmr  ;  IN  el  lamed  the  son  of  Zu- 

ar.  0.  ( >1  Zebuluu  ;  filial)  the  son  ol  1  Ir¬ 
ion.  K).  ( )j  llu*  children  ol  Joseph:  of 
Kphraim,  Khshama  the  son  of  Ammihud : 
»l  Manassi'h,  (lainaliel  llu*  son  of  IVduh- 
mr.  II.  Of  lienjumin  ;  Abidan  the  son  of 
(  odooni.  1 1.  ( )i  Dnn  ;  Ahiezer  the  son  of 
Anmiislmddai.  Id.  ( )l  Ysher;  Pamiri  (In* 
sonolOenin.  II.  Of  Had;  Kluisuph  I  he 
son  ol  Deuel.  IK.  ( )|  iNaphtuli;  Ahira  (he 
sou  ol  Kuan.  It!.  These  irnr  the  renown¬ 
ed  ol  llu*  rom, i elation,  princes  of  (he  tribes 
ol  (heir  lathers,  heads  ol  thousands  in  Is- 


1  lore  is  a  enmmissinn  issued  out  for  the  numher- 
•1*1-7  of  >he  people  of  Israel ;  nisi  David,  long  after, 
[mid  dear  (or  lining  it  w  ithout  a  commission.  Ilere  is, 

I.  l  lu-  date  ol  this  eoutmission,  v.  1.  1.  The 

flitter-;  it  is  given  at  ( iod’s  court,  in  the  wilderness  of 
dinai;  from  his  royal  palace,  the  tabernacle  of  the 
eonifreifation,  The  time;  in  the  second  t/ear  af¬ 
ter  they  >  ume  ill)  out  of  Kgy  pt;  we  nun  rail  it  the 
M-eond  year  of  that  reign,  The  laws  in  l.evitiens 
were  given  in  the  first  month  of  that  year;  these 
orders  were  given  in  the  beginning  of 'the  seeond 
month. 

II.  T he  directions  given  for  the  execution  of  it, 

v,  V,  ;i.  1.  None  wet*e  to  be  numbered  but  the 

maim,  and  M  those  only  such  as  were  lit  for  war. 
None  initlcr  twenh/  nears  oh l;  for  though  some  such 
might  have  bulk  and  strength  enough  for  military 
service,  vet,  m  commission  to  their  tender  years, 
(iod  would  not  have  them  put  upon  it  to  bear  arms. 

Nor  were  any  to  lie  numbered,  who,  through 
age,  or  bodily  infirmity,  blindness,  lameness,  or 
chronical  diseases,  were  unfit  for  war.  The  church 
being  militant,  those  only  are  reputed  the  true  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  that  have  listed  themselves  soldiers  of  Je¬ 


sus  Christ ;  for  our  life,  our  Christian  life,  is  a  war- 
fiu'e.  I  he  account  was  to  be  taken  aecortliniy  to 
their  families,  that  it  might  nut  only  be  known  how 
until)  the)  were,  and  what  were  their  names,  but 
of  what  tribe,  and  family,  or  elan;  nay,  of  what 
particular  house  every  person  was;  or,  reckoning  it 
the  muster  of  an  arm) ,  to  vvliat  regiment  ev  cry  man 
belonged,  that  he  might  know  his  place  himself,  and 
•lie  government  might  know  where  to  find  him. 
They  were  numbered  a  little  before  this  when 
their  poll  money  was  paid  for  the  serv  ice  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  Kxod.  ;l(t.  -5,  '.Vi.  Hut  it  should  seem 
thev  were  not  then  registered  hi/  the  house  of  their 
Jilt hers,  as  now  thev  were,  llieir  number  was  the 
same  then  that  it  was  now.  Sir  hundred  thousand 
and  three  thousand  ami  fire  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
for  as  man)  as  had  died  since  then,  and  wen*  lost  iii 
the  account,  so  many  were  arrived  to  be  twenty 
years  old,  and  were  added  to  the  account.  Note, 
As  one  generation  fiasseth  away,  another  genera¬ 
tion  eoineth.  As  vacancies  are ’daily  made,  so  re¬ 
cruits  are  daily  raised  to  fill  up  flu*  v  acancies,  and 
Providence  takes  can*  that,  one  time  or  other,  in 
one  place  or  other,  the  births  shall  balance  the  bu¬ 
rials,  that  the  race  of  mankind  and  the  holy  seftl 
niav  not  be  cut  otfand  extinct. 

U  I.  Commissioners  are  named  for  the  doing  of 


this  work.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  preside,  (r 
d.)  and  one  man  ot  ev  ery  tribe,  that  was  renowned 
in  his  tribe,  and  w  as  presumed  to  know  it  well,  was 
to  assist  in  it:  the  /winces  of  the  tribe,  v.  16.  Note, 
Those  that  are  honourable  should  study  to  l>e  scr 
v  ieeable;  he  that  is  great,  let  him  be  your  minister, 
and  show,  by  his  knowing  the  public,  that  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  publicly  known.  The  charge  of  this 
muster  was  committed  to  him  who  was  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  tribe. 

Now,  why  was  this  account  ordered  to  be  taken 
and  kept?  For  sev  eral  reasons,  1.  To  prove  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
that  (b>il  would  multi/ili/  his  seed  e.rccedingly,  which 
promise  was  renewed  to  Jacob,  (Gen.  *J8.  14. )  that 
his  seed  should  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth;  now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  did  not  fail  one  tittle  of  that  good 
promise,  which  was  tin  encouragement  to  them  to 
hope  that  the  other  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
tor  an  inheritance  should  also  be  fulfilled  in  its 
season.  When  the  number  of  a  body  of  men  is  indy 
guessed  at,  upon  the  v  ievv  ,  it  is  easy  for  one,  that  is 
disposed  to  cavil,  to  surmise  that  the  conjecture  is 
mistaken,  and  that,  if  they  were  to  he  counted,  they 
would  not  be  found  half  so  many;  therefore  God 
would  have  Israel  numbered,  that  it  might  be  upon 
record  how  vastly  they  were  increased  in  a  little 
time;  that  the  power  of  God’s  providence,  and  the 
truth  ot  his  promise,  may  be  seen  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  all.  It  could  not  have  been  expected,  in  any 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  that  seventy-five  souls, 
(which  was  the  number  ot  Jacob's  family  when  he 
vv  iMit  down  into  l’.gypt)  should  in  -15  years  (puul  it 
was  no  longer)  multiply  into  so  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sands.  It  is  therefore  "to  be  attributed  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue  in  the  divine  promise  and  blessing. 

It  was  to  intimate  the  particular  care  which 
God  himself  would  take  of  his  Israel,  and  expected 
that  Moses  and  the  inferior  rulers  should  take  of 
them.  Chnl  is  called  the  She/iherd  of  Israel:  (l’s. 
SO.  1.)  now  the  shepherds  always  "kept  count  of 
their  flocks,  and  delivered  them  by  number  to  then 
under-shepherds,  that  thev  might  know  if  any  were 
missing:  in  like  manner  God  numbers  his  dock,  that 
ot  all  which  he  took  into  his  told  he  might  lose  none, 
but  upon  a  v  aluable  consideration,  even  of  those  that 
"  ere  sacrificed  to  his  justice,  It  was  to  put  a 
difference  between  the  true-born  Israelites  and  the 
mixed  multitude  that  were  among  them;  none  were 
numbered  but  Israelites;  all  the  world  is  but  lumber 
in  comparison  with  those  jewels.  Tittle  account  is 
made  ot  others,  but  the  saints  God  has  a  particular 
property  in,  and  concern  for:  The  Lord  knows 
them  that  are  his ,  (A  I'ini.  -.  lt>.  j  knows  them  hi/ 
name,  Phil,  4,  1  tie  hairs  ol  their  head  are  num¬ 

bered;  but  he  will  say  to  others,  “/  never  knew 
you,  never  made  any  account  of  vou.”  4.  It  was 
in  order  to  their  being  marshalled  into  sev  eral  dis¬ 
tricts,  tor  the  more  easy  administration  of  justice, 
and  their  more  regular  "march  through  the  "wilder¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  rout,  and  a  rabble,  not  an  army,  that 
is  not  mustered  and  put  in  order, 

17.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these 
men  \\  ha'll  are  expressed  by  thnr  names  : 
lb.  And  they  assembled  all  the  congrega- 
tion  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  ami  they  declared  their  pedigrees  af¬ 
ter  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  tw  enty  y  ears  old  and  upward, 
by  their  {Mills.  19.  As  the  Loan  com¬ 
manded  Moses,  so  ho  numbered  them  in  the 
w  ilderness  of  Sinai.  'JO.  And  the  children 
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of  Reuben,  Israel's  eldest  son,  by  their  ge¬ 
nerations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  uncording  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  by  I  heir  polls,  every  male  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were 
able  to  go  forth  to  war;  21.  Those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tr  ibe  of 
Reuben,  were  forty  and  six  thousand  and 
five  hundred.  22.  Of  the  children  of  Si¬ 
meon,  by  their  generations,  after  then  fami¬ 
lies,  by  the  house,  of  their  fathers,  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,  every 
male  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, all 
that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war;  23. 
Those  that  were  numbered  ol  them,  tvtn  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  fifty  and  nine  thou¬ 
sand  and  three  hundred.  24.  Of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Gad,  by  their  generations,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  lathers, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were 
able  to  go  forth  to  war;  25.  Those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  were  forty  and  five  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  2G.  Of  the  children  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  by  their  generations,  after  their  fami¬ 
lies,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  27.  Those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  'mere  threescore  and  fourteen  thousand 
and  six  hundred.  28.  Of  the  children  of 
Issachar,  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were 
able  to  go  forth  to  war;  29.  Those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  ol 
Issachar,  were  fifty  and  four  thousand  and 
four  hundred.  30.  Of  the  children  ol  Ze- 
bulun,  by  their  generations,  after  their  (ami- 
lies,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  t  wenty 
years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  31.  Those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun,  were  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four 
hundred.  32.  Of  the  children  of  Joseph, 
namely ,  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  ol 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up¬ 
ward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war; 
33.  'Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe,  of  Ephraim,  were  forty  thou¬ 
sand  and  five  hundred.  34.  Of  the  children 
of  Manasseh,  by  their  generations,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
Von.  i  —3  N 
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according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  35.  Those 

that  were  numbered  ol  them,  even  ol  the 
tribe  ol  Manasseh,  wire  thirty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred.  30.  ( )f  the 
children  ol  Benjamin,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  ol  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  Ibrth  to  war  ;  37. 

Those  that  were  numbered  ol  them,  eri  u  of 
the  tribe  ol  Benjamin,  were  thirty  and  live 
thousand  and  lour  hundred.  ill.  Ol  the 
children  ol  Dan,  by  their  generations,  alter 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
according  to  the  number  ol  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that, 
were  able  to  go  Ibrth  to  war;  39.  Those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  were  threescore  and  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred.  40.  Of  the 
children  of  Asher,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  ol  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  Ibrth  to  war  ;  41. 

Those  that  were  numbered  ol  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  were  Ibrty  and  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred.  42.  Of  the 
children  of  Nanhtali,  throughout  their  gene¬ 
rations,  alter  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  ol 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up¬ 
ward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  Ibrth  to 
war;  43.  'Those,  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  even,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtuli,  wen: 
fifty  and  three  thousand  and  fom  hundred. 

We  have  here  the  speedy  execution  of  the  orders 
given  for  the  numbering  of  the  people.  Ii  was 
begun  the  same  day  that  the  order-,  were  given. 
Trie  Jim t  day  of  the  nrcond  month ;  compare  v.  IS. 
with  v.  1.  Note,  When  any  work  is  to  be  done  lor 
God,  it  is  good  to  set  about  it  quickly,  w hilt-  the 
sense  of  duty  is  strong  and  pressing.  And,  lor 
aught  that  appears,  it  was  but  one  day’s  work,  for 
many  other  tilings  were  done  between  this  and  the 
20th  day  of  this  month,  when  they  removed  their 
camp,  ch.  10.  11.  Joab  was  almost  ten  months 
numbering  the  people  in  David’s  time,  (2  Sain.  24. 
ft.)  but  then  they  were  dispersed,  now  they  lived 
close  together;  then  Satan  moved  the  doing  of  it, 
now  God  did.  It  was  the  sooner  and  more  easily 
done  now,  because  it  had  been  done  but  a  litth- 
while  ago,  and  they  needed  but  review  tin  old 
books,  witli  the  alterations  since  made,  with  h, 
probably,  they  had  kept  an  account  of  as  they  oc 
curred. 

In  the  particulars  here  left  upon  record,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That  the  numbers  tire  registered  in  wonts  at 
length,  (as  J  may  say,)  and  not  in  figures;  to  every 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  it  is  repeated,  lor  the 
f^rc&tcr  ceremony  ujkI  solemnity  of  tin  m  oot i nt, 
that  they  were  numbered  by  their  erneratiom,  a  fter 
their  famUiet,  by  the  houuc  of  their  futhern,  accord 
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mg  to  the  number  of  their  names;  to  show  that 
every  tribe  took  and  gave  in  the  account  by  the 
same  rule,  and  in  the  same  method,  though  so  many 
hands  were  employed  in  it;  setting  down  their 
genealogy  first,  to  show  that  their  family  descended 
lrom  Israel,  then  the  families  themselves  in  their 
order,  then  dividing  each  family  into  the  houses  or 
suoordinate  families  that  branched  from  it,  and 
under  these,  the  names  of  the  particular  persons, 
according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry.  Thus  every 
man  might  know  who  were  his  relations  or  next  of 
kin,  on  which  some  laws  we  have  already  met  with 
did  depend:  besides  that,  the  nearer  any  are  to  us 
in  relation,  the  more  ready  we  should  be  to  do  them 

good*, , 

2.  I  hat  they  all  end  with  hundreds,  only  Gad 
with  fifty,  (y,  25.)  but  none  of  the  numbers  descend 
to  units  or  tens.  Some  think  it  was  a  special  provi¬ 
dence  that  ordered  all  the  tribes  just  at  this  time  to 
be  even  numbers,  and  no  odd  or  broken  numbers 
among  them,  to  show  them  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary  designed  in  their  increase, 
there  being  this  uncommon  in  the  circumstance  of 
it.  It  is  rather  probable,  that,  Moses  having  some 
time  before  appointed  rulers  of  hundreds,  and 
rulers  of  fifties,  (Exod.  18.  25.)  they  numbered  the 
people  by  their  respective  rulers’,  which  would 
iring  the  numbers  to  even  hundreds  or  fifties. 

3.  That  Judah  is  the  most  numerous  of  them  all; 
more  than  double  to  Benjamin  and  Manassch,  and 
almost  12,000  more  than  any  other  tribe,  v.  27".  li 
was  Judah  whom  his  brethren  must  /iraise,  because 
from  him  Messiah  the  Prince  was  to  descend;  lint 
because  that  was  a  thing  at  a  distance,  God  did 
many  ways  honour  that  tribe  in  the  meantime,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  great  increase  of  it,  for  1 1  is  sake 
who  was  to  spring  out  of  Judah  (Heb.  7.  14.)  in  the 
fulness  ot  time.  Judah  was  to  lead  the  van  through 
the  wilderness,  and  therefore  was  furnished  accord¬ 
ingly  with  greater  strength  than  any  other  tribe. 

4.  Ephraim  and  Manassch,  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
are  numbered  as  distinct  tribes,  and  both  together 
made  up  almost  as  many  as  Judah;  this  was  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  Jacob's  adoption  of  them,  by  which  they 
were  equalled  with  their  uncles  Reuben  and  Sime¬ 
on,  Gen.  48.  5.  It  was  also  the  effect  of  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Joseph,  who  was  to  be  a  fruitful  bough, 
Gen.  49.  22.  And  Ephraim  the  younger  is  put 
first,  and  is  more  numerous  than  Manassch,  for  Ja¬ 
cob  had  crossed  hands,  and  foreseen  ten  thousands 
of  Ephraim,  and  thousands  of  Manassch.  The 
fulfilling  of  this  confirms  our  faith  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  with  which  the  patriarchs  were  endued. 

5.  When  they  came  down  into  Egypt,  Dan  had 
but  one  son,  (( ten.  46.  23. )  and  so  his  tribe  was  but 
one  family,  ch.  26.  42.  Benjamin  had  then  ten 
sons,  (Gen.  46.  21.)  yet  now  the  tribe  of  Dan  is 
almost  double  in  number  to  that  of  Benjamin. 
Note,  The  increasing  and  diminishing  of  families 
does  not  always  go  by  probabilities!  Some  are 
multiplied  greatly,  and  again  are  minished,  while 
others,  that  were  poor,  have  families  made  them 
like  a  flock,  l’s.  107.  38,  39,  41.  and  see  Job  12.  23. 

6.  It  is  said  of  each  of  the  tribes,  that  those 
were  numbered  who  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war, 
to  remind  them  that  they  had  wars  before  them, 
though  now  they  were  in' peace,  and  met  with  no 
opposition.  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  the  harness 
boast  as  though  he  had  fiut  it  off. 

44.  Those  arc  those  that  were  numbered, 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  and 
the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men: 
each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers. 
4.5.  So  were  all  those  that  were  numbered 
n!  the  children  of  Israel,  by  the  house  of 


their  fathers,  from  twenty  years  old  ana 
upward,  till  that  went  able  to  go  forth  to 
war  in  Israel;  46.  Even  all  they  that  wore 
numbered  were  six  hundred  thousand  and 
three  thousand  and  live  hundred  and  fifty. 

We  have  here  the  sum  total  at  the  foot  of  the  ac¬ 
count;  they  were  in  all  600,000  fighting  men,  and 
3,550  over.  Some  think,  that,  when  this  was  their 
number  some  months  before,  (Exod.  38.  26.)  the 
Lcvites  were  reckoned  with  them;  but  now  that 
tribe  was  separated  for  the  service  of  God,  v  et  had 
so  many  more  by  this  time  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  as  that  still  they  were  the  same  num¬ 
ber;  to  show,  that,  whatever  we  part  with  for  the 
honour  and  service  of  God,  it  shall  certainly  be 
made  up  to  us  one  way  or  other. 

Now  we  set-  what  a  \  ast  body  of  men  they  were. 
Let  us  consider,  1.  How  much  went  to  maintain  all 
these  (beside  twice  as  many  more,  no  question,  of 
women  and  children,  sick  and  aged,  of  the  mixed 
multitude)  for  forty  years  together  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness;  and  they  were  all  at  God's  finding  every  dav, 
having  their  food  from  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  not 
from  the  fatness  of  the  earth.  Oh  what  a  great 
and  good  Housekeeper  is  our  God,  that  has  such 
numbers  depending  on  him,  and  receiving  from  him 
every  day!  2.  What  work  sin  makes  with  a  poo- 
do;  within  forty  years  most  of  them  would  indeed 
tave  died  of  course  for  the  common  sin  of  man¬ 
kind;  for  when  sin  entered  into  the  world,  death 
came  with  it,  and  how  great  are  the  desolations 
which  it  makes  in  the  earth!  But,  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  sin  of  unbelief  and  murmuring,  all  those  that 
wore  now  numbered,  except  two,  laid  their  bones 
under  their  iniquity,  and  perished  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  3.  What  a  great  multitude  God’s  spiritual 
Israel  will  amount  to  at  last;  though  at  one  time, 
and  in  one  place,  they  seem  to  be  but  a  little  flock, 
yet  when  they  come  all  together,  the\  shall  be  a 
great  multitude,  innumerable,  Kov.  f.  9.  And 
though  the  church’s  beginning  he  small,  its  latter 
end  shall  greatly  increase.  A  little  one  shall  be¬ 
come  a  thousand. 

47.  Rut  the  1  iOvitos  'after  the  tribe  of 
their  fathers  were  not  numbered  among 
them.  48.  For  the  I  ,oan  had  spoken  unto 
Moses,  saying,  49.  Only  thou  shall  not 
number  the  tribe  of  1  .e\i.  neither  take  the 
sum  of  them  among  the  children  of  Israel: 
50.  Rut  thou  shall  appoint  the  1  un  ites  over 
the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  ovei  all 
the  vessels  thereof,  and  over  all  things  that 
belong  to  it:  they  shall  bear  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  the  vessels  thereof;  and  they  shall 
minister  unto  it,  and  shall  encamp  lound 
about  the  tabernacle.  51.  And  w  hen  the 
tabernacle  setteth  forw  ard,  the  1  un  ites  shall 
take  it  down:  and  when  the  tabernacle  is 
to  be  pitched,  the  1  unites  shall  set  it  up: 
and  the  Stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be 
put  to  death.  52.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents,  every  man  by 
his  own  camp,  and  every  man  by  his  own 
standard,  throughout  their  hosts.  5.8.  Rut 
the  I  un  ites  shall  pitch  round  about  the 
tabernacle  of  testimony,  that  there  be  nc 
wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the  ehil 
(hen  ot  Israel:  and  the  Lcvites  shall  keep 
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Mu'  ('Imrp'  ot  (In'  inlu'nmrli'  ol  (oslnnony. 
.s  i.  Vml  tin'  rhililri'n  ol  Isrnol  did  uoroi'd 
ill"  to  nil  dial  tlio  I  ,oni'  ('oiiiiiiaiidod  Mo 
si's,  so  did  (hoy. 

('niv  is  hero  lakfii  to  distinguish,  front  the  rest 
ot  (tie  tribes,  the  tribe  ot  1  ,e\  i.  whii  h.  m  the  mat 
ter  ot  the  golden  calf,  luul  distinguished  itsell, 
l‘.\oil.  Note,  Singular  sen  ires  shall  lie 

recompensed  with  singular  honours.  Now,  I.  It 
was  t ho  honour  ot  the  l, elites,  that  they  were 
made  guardians  ot  t lie  spiritualities)  to  them  was 
eonunitteil  (lie  rare  ot  the  tabernacle  atul  the 
treasures  thereof  both  in  their  ramns  ami  in  their 
in  a  iv  lies.  (1.)  When  they  moved,  the  1, elites 

were  to  take  down  the  tabernacle,  to  mi  r\  it,  anil 
all  that  belonged  to  il,  and  then  to  set  il  up  again  in 
the  place  appointed,  v.  AO,  .'>1.  It  was  tor  the 
honour  ot  the  holy  things,  that  none  should  be  per 
mitted  to  see  them,  or  touch  them,  but  those  only 
who  were  called  ot  (lod  to  the  sen  ice.  1  Im.s  we 
all  are  unlit  and  unworthy  to  have  fellowship  with 
( lod,  till  we  are  first  called  In  his  grace  info  the  /<  I- 
lowx/l lift  of  /j /.s’  .Veil  Jrxlix  ( 'b I'lxt  our  /.Off/,  and  so, 
being  tin1  spiritual  seed  ol  that  great  High  l'riest, 
are  made  (niextx  to  our  (toil;  and  it  is  promised 
that  (bul  would  take  1  .ovites  to  himself,  eien  hum 
the  ( l  flit  ill's,  Isa.  bb.  '.’1.  (".)  \\  hen  they  rested, 

the  Lei  ites  were  to  eneaw/i  round  about  the  tuber 
tnic/r,  (e.  At),  ad.)  that  they  might  be  near  their 
work,  and  resident  upon  their  charge,  always 
ready  to  attend;  and  that  they  might  be  a  guard 
upon  the  tabernacle,  to  preserve  il  from  being 
either  plundered  or  profaned.  They  must  pitch 
riMind  about  the  tabernacle,  That  there  be  no  wrath 
upon  the  congregation,  as  there  would  be,  il  the 
tabernacle  and  the  charge  ol  il  were  neglected,  or 
those  crowded  upon  it  that  were  not  allowed  to 
conic  neir.  Note,  Cl  rent  care  must  lie  taken  to 
prevent  sit),  because  the  preventing  of  sin  is  the 
preventing  of  wrath.  It  was  their  further 

honour,  that  as  Israel,  being  a  holy  people,  was  not 
reckoned  among  the  na/ianx,  so  they,  being  a  holy 
tribe,  were  not  reckoned  among  other  Israelites, 
but  numbered  afterward  by  themselves,  n.  I‘>.  The 
nervin'  which  the  1, elites  were  to  do  about  the 
sanctuary  is  called  (as  we  render  it  in  the  margin) 
u  < warfare ,  eh.  I.  '.'ll.  Anil,  being  engaged  in  that 
warfare,  they  were  discharged  from  military  scr 
vices,  and  therefore  not  numbered  with  those  that 
were  to  if  a  out  to  roar.  Note,  They  that  minister 
about  holy  things  should  neither  entangle  them¬ 
selves,  nor  be  entangled,  in  secular  all'airs.  The 
ministry  is  itself  work  enough  for  a  whole  man,  and 
nil  little  enough  to  be  employed  in  it.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
monition  to  ministers,  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  exemplary  conversation  lion)  common  Israel 
ites,  not  alVeeting  to  seem  greater,  but  aiming  to  be 
really  belter,  every  way  better,  than  others. 

(  H  AP.  U. 

flip  tliotisiniils  of  Isriii'l,  luiviiig  lu'rn  mitsIriTil  ill  Out 
foniu'r  I'lntpltw,  in  tills  tint  mitisludlril,  nail  u  rognlnr 
ilispoultiini  tiuuli'  of  t boll*  I'liinp,  by  »  divine  appoint¬ 
ment.  Ilrir  is,  1.  A  gi'nornl  oi'iltti' rani'i'ininif  il,  v.  I,’. 
II.  1*0  r  I  ii'  ii  1  o  e  lUivi'lloits  lor  lint  posting  of  mirli  of  I  tut 
tribes,  in  four  illdllni’t  sipniilnuis,  tluvo  I  elite's  in  each 
■sipuuti me  I.  Ill  the  van  giinnl,  on  Hie  east,  were  posted 
.Iiulnll,  Issin'liar,  anil  Zebiilnn,  v.  a  .  .  3.  2.  Inlho  light 
winir,  snntliiva lit,  Iteiilicn,  Simeon,  anil  (3 ml,  v.  10.  .  t(i. 
3.  In  llic  rear,  ivent ivtiril,  Knlo'iiim,  Mnimssrli,  noil 
tienjamin,  v.  18  .  . 'M.  I.  In  (lie  left,  wing,  norlinvimi, 
Dim,  Asher,  atul  Naphtali,  v  2/i  .  .31.  fi.  Tint  laberna- 
elc  in  the  eeutre,  v.  17.  Anil,  laxity,  (lie  conclusion  of 
this  appointment,  v.  32  . .  34. 

A  IN  I )  tin'  I  it) it  t>  spake  unto  Monos  and 
j.‘\  unto  \iirim,  saying,  'i.  Kvcrv  man 


ol  tin'  rluldron  of  Israel  sltnll  pitch  by  bis 
own  st  a  inlaid,  with  tho  onsign  of  their 
lather's  house:  lat  oil  nhoul  (lie  (ttht'i nneli 
ol  (lie  I'ougiegnl ton  shall  limy  pilch. 

Here  is  the  general  appointment  given  both  for 
their  orderly  encampment  where  they  rested,  and 
their  orderly  man  h  when  they  moved.  Some 
order,  it  is  probable,  they  had  observed  hitherto; 
they  came  out  ol  K.gypt  in  rank  and  file,  (ExOd.  13. 
IS.)  hut  now  they  were  put  into  a  better  model. 

1,  They  all  dwelt  in  tents,  and,  when  they 
marched,  carried  all  their  tents  along  with  them, 
for  then  /omul  no  city  to  dwell  in,  l’s.  107.  4.  This 
represents  to  us  our  state  in  this  world;  it  is  a 
moveable  state,  live  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow,)  and  it  is  a  military  state.  Is  not  our  life 
a  warfare?  We  do  hut  pitch  our  tents  in  this 
world,  and  have  in  it  no  continuing  city,  Let  us, 
therefore,  while  wc  are  pitching  in  this  world,  be 
pressing  through  it. 

Those  ot  a  tribe  Were  to  pitch  together,  every 
wan  hi/  bis  own  standard.  Note,  It  is  the  will  of 
(lod  that  mutual  love  and  ailed  ion,  converse  and 
communion,  should  he  kept  up  among  relations. 
Those  that  are  of  kin  to  each  other  should,  as 
nmi'.h  as  they  can,  he  acquainted  with  each  other; 
and  the  bonds  el  nature  should  be  improved  for  the 
st  ret igt  honing'  ol  t  lie  bonds  of  Christ  inn  communion. 

3.  I'.very  one  must  know  his  place,  and  keep  in 
it;  they  were  not  allowed  to  fix  where  they  pleas¬ 
ed,  nor  to  remove  when  (hey  pleased;  but  (fod 
quarters  them,  with  a  charge  to  abide  in  their 
quarters.  Note,  It  is  God  that  afifioints  tix  the 
botttidx  of  our  habitation,  and  to  him  we  must  refer 
ourselves,  lie  xhnll  ehoofte  our  inheritance  for  ux, 
(l’s.  47.  4.)  and  in  his  choice  we  must  acquiesce, 
and  not  love  to  Hit,  nor  he  ax  the  bird  that  wanders 
/row  her  next. 

4.  Kvery  tribe  had  its  standard,  (lag,  or  ensign, 
aud  it  should  seem  every  family  laid  some  parti¬ 
cular  ensign  of  their  fathers’  house,  which  was 
carried,  as  with  us  the  colours  of  each  troop  or 
company  in  a  regiment  are.  These  were  of  use 
for  the  distinction  of  tribes  and  families,  and  the 
gathering  and  keeping  of  them  together;  in  allusion 
to  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  said  to  lift 
u/i  an  ensign,  to  which  the  (lenities  x/ia/l  seek-,  and 
hy  which  they' shall  pitch,  Isa.  11.  10,  12.  Note, 
(lod  is  the  (toil  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion. 
These  standards  made  this  mighty  army  seem 
more  beautiful  to  its  friends,  and  more  formidable 
to  its  enemies.  The  church  of  Christ  is  said  to  he 
as  terrible  ax  an  army  with  banners ,  Cant.  6.  10. 
It  is  uncertain  how  these  standards  were  distin¬ 
guished:  some  conjecture  that  the  standard  of  each 
tribe  was  of  the  same  colour  with  the  precious  st  one 
in  which  the  name  of  that  tribe  was  written  in  the 
high  priest's  ephod,  and  that  that  was  all  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Many  of  the  modern  Jews  think  there 
was  some  coat  of  arms  painted  in  each  standard, 
which  lmd  reference  to  the  blessing  of  that  tribe 
hy  Jacob.  Judah  bore  a  lion,  Dan  a  serpent, 
Naphtali  a  hind,  Benjamin  a  wolf,  8cc.  Sonic  of 
them  say,  the  four  principal  standards  were  Judah 
a  lion,  tlcuhcn  a  man,  Joseph  an  ox,  and  Dan  an 
eagle;  making  the  appearances  in  Lzekiel  s  vision 
to  allude  to  it.  Others  say,  the  name  of  each  tribe 
was  written  in  its  standard;  whatever  it  was,  no 
doubt,  it  gave  a  certain  direction. 

5.  They  were  to  pitch  nbout  the  tubci  n.u  1c 
which  was  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  the  tint 
or  pavilion  of  a  general  in  the  eeutre  of  an  iniy. 
They  must  encamp  round  the  taheriau  lc,  (b)  I  hat 
it  might  lie  equally  a  comfort  and  joy  to  them  all, 
as  it  was  a  token  of  God's  gracious  presence  witk 
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them;  (Ps.  46.  5.)  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ,  she 
shall  not  be  moved.  Their  camp  had  reason  to  be 
hearty,  when  thus  they  had  God  in  the  heart  of 
them ;  to  have  bread  from  heaven  every  day  round 
about  their  camp,  and  fire  from  heaven,  with  other 
tokens  of  God’s  favour,  in  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
was  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  that  question, 
Is  the  Lord  among  its,  or  is  he  not?  Hafifiy  art 
thou,  O  Israel  l  It  is  probable  that  the  doors  of 
all  their  tents  were  made  to  look  toward  the  taber¬ 
nacle  from  all  sides;  for  every  Israelite  should 
have  his  eyes  always  toward  the  Lord;  therefore 
they  worshipped  at  the  tent-door.  The  tabernacle 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  that  it  might  be  near 
to  them;  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  the 
solemn  administrations  of  holy  ordinances  near  us 
and  within  our  reach.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
among  you.  (2).  That  they  might  be  a  guard  and 
defence  upon  the  tabernacle  and  the  Levites  on 
every  side.  No  invader  could  come  near  God’s 
tabernacle,  without  first  penetrating  the  thickest 
of  their  squadrons.  Note,  If  God  undertake  the 
protection  of  our  comforts,  we  ought  in  our  places 
to  undertake  the  protection  of  his  institutions,  and 
stand  up  in  defence  of  his  honour,  and  interest, 
and  ministers. 

6.  Yet  they  were  to  pitch  afar  off,  in  reverence 
to  the  sanctuary,  that  it  might  not  seem  crowded 
and  thrust  up  among  them;  and  that  the  common 
business  of  the  camp  might  be  no  annoyance  to  it. 
They  were  also  taught  to  keep  their  distance,  lest 
too  much  familiarity  should  breed  contempt.  It  is 
supposed  (from  Joshua  3.  4. )  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  nearest  part  of  the  camp  and  the  taber¬ 
nacle  (or  perhaps  between  them  and  the  camp  of 
the  Levites,  who  pitched  near  the  tabernacle)  was 
2000  cubits,  that  is,  10(70  yards,  little  more  than 
half  a  measured  mile  with  us;  but  the  outer  parts 
of  the  camp  must  needs  be  much  further  off. 
Some  compute  that  the  extent  of  their  camp  could 
be  no  less  than  12  miles  square,  for  it  was  like  a 
moveable  city,  with  streets  and  lanes,  in  which 
perhaps  the  manna  fell,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of 
the  camp,  that  they  might  have  it  at  their  doors. 
In  the  Christian  church  we  read  of  a  throne,  (as 
in  the  tabernacle  there  was  a  mercy-seat, )  which 
is  called  a  glorious  high  throne  from  the  beginning, 
(Jer.  17.  12.)  and  that  throne  surrounded  by  spirit-  j 
ual  Israelites,  24  elders,  double  to  the  number  of 
the  tribes,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  (Rev.  4.  4. ) 
and  the  banner  over  them  is  Love;  but  we  are  not 
ordered,  as  they  were,  to  pitch  afar  off;  no,  we 
are  invited  to  draw  near,  and  come  boldly.  The 
saints  of  the  Most  High  are  said  to  be  round  about 
him,  Ps.  76.  11.  God  by  his  grace  keep  us  close 
to  him. 

3.  And  on  the  east  side,  toward  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  shall  they  of  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Judah  pitch,  throughout  their  ar¬ 
mies:  and  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Ammina- 
dab,  shall  he  captain  of  the  children  of 
Judah.  4.  And  his  host,  and  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  were  threescore 
and  fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred. 
5.  And  those  that  do  pitch  next  unto  him 
shall  be  the  tribe  of  Issachar :  and  Nethan- 
eel,  the  son  of  Zuar,  shall  be  captain  of  the 
children  of  Issachar.  6.  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  numbered  thereof,  were 
fifty  and  four  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

7.  Then  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  :  and  Eliab, 
the  son  of  Helon,  shall  be  captain  of  the 


children  of  Zebulun.  8.  And  his  host,  ana 
those  that  were  numbered  thereof,  were 
fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four  hundred. 
9.  All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of 
Judah  were  a  hundred  thousand,  and  four¬ 
score  thousand,  and  six  thousand  and  four 
hundred,  throughout  their  armies.  These 
shall  first  set  forth.  10.  On  the  south  side 
shall  be  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Reu¬ 
ben,  according  to  their  armies :  and  the 
captain  of  the  children  of  Reuben  shall  be 
Elizur,  the  son  of  Shedeur.  1 1 .  And  his 
host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  thereof, 
were  forty  and  six  thousand  and  five  hun¬ 
dred.  1 2.  And  those  which  pitch  by  him 
shall  be  the  tribe  of  Simeon:  and  the 
captain  of  the  children  of  Simeon  shall  be 
Shelumiel,  the  son  of  Zurishaddai.  1 3.  And 
his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  fifty  and  nine  thousand  and 
three  hundred.  1 4.  Then  the  tribe  of  Gad  : 
and  the  captain  of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall  be 
Eliasaph,  the  son  of  Reuel.  15.  And  his 
host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  oi 
them,  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty.  16.  All  that  were 
numbered  in  the  camp  of  Reuben  were  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  fifty  and  one  thou¬ 
sand,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty,  throughout 
their  armies.  And  they  shall  set  forth  in 
the  second  rank.  1 7.  Then  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  shall  set  forward,  with 
the  camp  of  the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp :  as  they  encamp  so  shall  they  set 
forward,  every  man  in  his  place  by  their 
standards.  18.  On  the  west  side  shall  be 
the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  armies  :  and  the  captain  of 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  shall  be  Elishama,  the 
son  of  Ammihud.  1 9.  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were 
forty  thousand  and  five  hundred.  20.  And 
by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Manasseh :  and 
the  captain  of  the  children  of  Manasseh 
shall  be  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Pcdahzur. 
21.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred.  22.  Then  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  :  and  the  captain  ot  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  shall  be  Abidan,  the  son 
of  Gideoni.  23.  And  his  host,  and  those 
that  were  numbered  of  then!,  were  thirty 
and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred.  24. 
All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  ot 
Ephraim  were  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
eight  thousand  and  a  hundred,  throughout 
their  armies.  And  they  shall  go  forward  in 
the  third  rank.  25.  The  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Dan  shall  be  on  the  north  side  by 
their  armies :  and  the  captain  of  the  chil 
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dreu  of  Dan  shall  be  Ahiezer,  the  son  of 
A  mmishaddai.  26.  And  his  host,  and  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  three¬ 
score  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 
27.  And  those  that  encamp  by  him  shall  be 
the  tribe  of  Asher  :  and  the  captain  of  the 
children  of  Asher  shall  be  Pagiel  the  son  of 
Ocran.  28.  And  his  host,  and  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred.  29.  Then  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali :  and  the  captain  of  the 
children  of  Naphtali  shall  be  Ahira,  the  son 
of  Enan.  30.  And  his  host,  and  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  were  fifty  and 
three  thousand  and  four  hundred.  31.  All 
they  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of 
Dan  were  a  hundred  thousand,  and  fifty  and 
seven  thousand,  and  six  hundred.  They 
shall  go  hindmost  with  their  standards.  32. 
These  are  those  which  were  numbered  of 
the  children  of  Israel  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers :  all  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  camps,  throughout  their  hosts,  were  six 
hundred  thousand,  and  three  thousand,  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty.  33.  But  the  Levites 
were  not  numbered  among  the  children  of 
Israel ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 
34.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses : 
so  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so 
they  set  forward,  every  one  after  their  fami¬ 
lies,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

We  have  here  the  particular  distribution  of  the 
twelve  tribes  into  four  squadrons,  three  tribes  in  a 
squadron,  one  of  which  was  to  lead  the  other  two. 

Observe,  1.  God  himself  appointed  them  their 
place,  to  prevent  strife  and  envy  among  them. 
Had  they  been  left  to  determine  precedency  among 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
quarrelling  with  one  another,  as  the  disciples,  who 
strove  which  should  be  greatest ;  each  would  have 
had  a  pretence  to  be  first,  or,  at  least,  not  to  be 
last.  Had  it  been  left  to  Moses  to  determine,  they 
would  have  quarrelled  with  him;  and  charged  him 
with  partiality;  therefore  God  does  it,  who  is  him¬ 
self  the  Fountain  and  Judge  of  honour,  and  in  his 
appointment  all  must  acquiesce.  If  God  in  his 
providence  advance  others  above  us,  and  abase  us, 
we  ought  to  be  as  well  satisfied  in  his  doing  it  that 
way,  as  if  he  did  it,  as  this  was  done  here,  by  a 
voice  out  of  the  tabernacle;  and  this  consideration, 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  will  of  God  it  should  be 
so,  should  effectually  silence  all  envies  and  discon¬ 
tents.  And,  as  far  as  our  place  comes  to  be  our 
choice,  our  Saviour  has  given  us  a  rule,  (Luke  14. 
8.)  Sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room;  and  another, 
(Matth.  20.  27.)  He  that  will  be  chief,  let  him  be 
your  servant.  Those  that  are  most  humble  and 
most  serviceable  are  really  most  honourable. 

2.  Every  tribe  had  a  captain,  a  prince,  or  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  whom  God  himself  nominated,  the 
same  that  had  been  appointed  to  number  them,  ch. 
1.  5.  Our  being  all  the  children  of  one  Adam  is 
so  far  from  justifying  the  levellers,  and  taking 
away  the  distinction  of  place  and  honour,  that  even 
among  the  children  of  the  same  Abraham,  tlm 
came  Jacob,  the  same  Judah,  God  himself  appoint- 


ed  that  one  should  be  captain  of  all  the  rest.  There 
are  powers  ordained  of  God,  and  those  to  whom 
honour  and  fear  are  due,  and  must  be  paid.  Some 
observe  the  significancy  of  the  names  of  these 
princes,  at  least,  in  general,  how  much  God  was 
in  the  thoughts  of  those  that  gave  them  their  names, 
for  most  of  them  have  El,  God,  at  one  end  or  other 
of  their  names.  Ncthanecl,  the  gift  of  God;  Eliab, 
my  God  a  father;  Elizur,  my  God  a  rock;  She- 
lumiel,  Goa  my  peace;  Eliasaph,  God  has  added; 
Elishama,  my  God  has  heard;  Gamaliel,  God  my 
reward;  Pagiel,  God  has  met  me.  By  which  it 
appears  that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  did  not  quite 
forget  the  name  of  their  God,  but,  when  they 
wanted  other  memorials,  preserved  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  in  the  names  of  their  children,  and 
therefore  comforted  themselves  in  their  affliction. 

3.  Those  tribes  were  placed  together,  under  the 
same  standai'd,  that  were  nearest  of  kin  to  each 
other;  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  were  the 
three  youngest  sons  of  Leah,  and  they  were  put 
together;  and  Issachar  and  Zebulun  would  not 
grudge  to  be  under  Judah,  since  they  were  younger 
brethren;  Reuben  and  Simeon  would  not  have  been 
content  in  their  place.  Therefore  Reuben,  Jacob’s 
eldest  son,  is  made  chief  of  the  next  squadron; 
Simeon,  no  doubt,  is  willing  to  be  under  him,  and 
Gad,  the  son  of  Zilpah,  Leah’s  handmaid,  is  fitly 
added  to  them  in  Levi’s  room:  Ephraim,  Manas- 
seh,  and  Benjamin,  are  all  the  posterity  of  Rachel. 
Dan,  the  eldest  son  of  Billah,  is  made  a  leading 
tribe,  though  the  son  of  a  concubine,  that  more 
abundant  honour  might  be  bestowed  upon,  that 
which  lacked;  and  it  was  said,  Dan  should  judge 
his  people,  and  to  him  were  added  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  handmaids.  Thus  unexceptionable  was 
the  order  in  which  they  were  placed, 

4.  The  tribe  of  Judah  was  in  the  first  post  of 
honour  encamped  toward  the  rising  sun,  and  in  their 
marches  led  the  van,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
most  numerous  tribe,  but  chiefly  because  from  that 
tribe  Christ  was  to  come,  who  is  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  to  descend  from  the  loins 
of  him  who  was  now  nominated  chief  captain  of 
that  tribe.  Nahshon  is  reckoned  among  the  ances- 
toi-s  of  Christ,  Matth.  1.  4.  So  that  when  he  went 
before  them,  Christ  himself  went  before  them  in 
effect,  as  their  Leader.  Judah  was  the  first  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  that  was  blessed;  Reuben, 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  were  censured  by  their  dying 
father:  he  therefore  being  first  in  blessing,  though 
not  in  birth,  is  put  first  to  teach  children  how  to 
value  the  smiles  of  their  godly  parents,  and  dread 
their  frowns. 

5.  The  tribe  of  Levi  pitched  close  about  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  within  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  v.  17.  They 
must  defend  the  sanctuary,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  must  defend  them.  Thus,  in  the  vision  which 
John  saw  of  the  glory  of  heaven,  between  the  el¬ 
ders  and  the  throne  were  four  living  creatures  ful. 
of  eyes.  Rev.  4.  6,  10.  Civil  powers  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  religious  interests  of  a  nation,  and  be  a  de¬ 
fence  upon  that  glory. 

6.  The  camp  of  Dan,  (and  so  that  tribe  is  called 
long  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  Judg.  13.  25. 
because  celebrated  for  their  military  prowess,) 
though  posted  in  the  left  wing  when  they  encamp¬ 
ed,  was  ordered  in  their  march  to  bring  up  the  rear, 
v.  31.  They  were  the  most  numerous,  next  to  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  therefore  were  ordered  into  a  post,  which, 
next  to  the  front,  required  the  most  strength,  lor  as 
the  strength  is,  so  shall  the  day  be. 

Lastly,  The  children  of  Israel  observed  the  or¬ 
ders  given  them,  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  v.  34.  They  put  themselves  in  the  posts  as¬ 
signed  them,  without  murmuring  oi.  disputing,  and 
as  it  was  their  safety,  sn  it  was  their  beauty  Ba 
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taarri  was  charmed  with  the  sight  of  it,  (eh.  24.  5.) 
llow  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob!  Thus  the  gos¬ 
pel-church,’  called  the  camp  of  saints,  ought  to  be 
compact  according  to  the  scripture-model,  every 
one  knowing  and  keeping  his  place,  and  then  all 
tlvat  wish  well  to  the  church,  rejoice,  beholding 
their  order,  Col.  2.  5. 

CHAP.  111. 

Plus  chapter  and  the  next  arc  concerning  the  tribe  of  Le¬ 
vi,  which  was  to  be  mustered  and  marshalled  by  itself, 
and  not  in  common  with  the  other  tribes  ;  which  signified 
the  particular  honour  put  upon  them,  and  the  particular 
duty  and  service  required  from  them.  The  Levites  arc 
in  this  chapter  considered,  1.  As  attendants  on,  and 
assistants  to,  the  priests  in  the  temple-service.  And  so 
we  have  an  account.  1.  Of  the  priests  themselves,  (v. 

1  •  .4.)  and  their  work,  v.  10.  *2.  Of  the  gift  of  the  Le- 
vil.es  to  them,  (v.  6  .  .  9.)  in  order  to  which  they  arc  mus¬ 
tered,  (v.  14..  16.)  and  the  sum  of  them  taken,  v.  39. 
Each  particular  family  of  them  is  mustered,  has  its  place 
assigned,  and  its  charge:  the  Gershonites,  (v.  18. .26.) 
the  Ivohathitcs,  (v.  '27  .  .  32  )  the  Merarites,  v.  33 . .  39. 
II.  As  equivalents  fertile  first-born,  v.  11 ..  13.  1.  The 
lirsl-born  arc  numbered,  and  the  I.evites  taken  instead 
of  them,  us  far  ns  the  number  of  the  Levites  went, 
40..  45.  2.  What  first-born  there  were  more  than  the 
Levites  were  redeemed,  v.  -16  . .  51. 

1.  IESE  also  arc  the  generations  of  I 
.jl.  Aaron  and  Moses,  in  the  day  that 
lilt'  Lord  spake  with  Moses  in  mount  Si¬ 
nai.  2.  And  these  arc  the  names  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  ;  Nadab  the  first-born,  and 
Abilin,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  3.  These 
arc  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the 
priests  which  were  anointed,  whom  lie  con¬ 
secrated  to  minister  in  the  priest’s  other.  4. 
And  Nadab  and  Abilin  died  before  the 
Uoiii>,  when  they  offered  strange  lire  before 
(lit'  I  jokd  in  tlu'  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
they  bad  no  children:  and* Elcazar  and 
Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  j 
the  sight  of  Aaron  their  father,  b,  And  the 
I  iOun  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  6.  Bring 
the  tribe  oi  I  ,e\  i  near,  and  present  them  he- 
fore  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may  minis¬ 
ter  unto  him.  7.  And  they  shall  keep  bis 
charge,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  before'  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  to  do  the  service  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle.  8.  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  ot  the'  tabernacle  ol  the  congregation, 
and  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
do  tin'  service'  of  the'  tabernacle.  9.  And 
thou  shalt  give'  the  1  .twite's  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons  :  they  arc  wholly  given  unto  him 
out  ol  (he  children  of  Israel.  10.  And  thou 
shall  appoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  they 
shall  wait  on  their  priest's  office;  and  the 
stranger  that  comcth  nigh  shall  he  put  te) 
death.  11.  And  the  I  ,oku  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses,  saying,  12.  And  1,  behold,  1  have  ta¬ 
ken  the1  I  .(a  ite's  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel  instead  of  all  the'  first-born  that  open¬ 
ed)  t  he  matrix  among  the  children  of  Israel ; 
the'rclore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine;  13. 
Because  all  the  first-born  arc  mine  :  for  on 
die'  day  that  I  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the' 


land  of  Egypt  1  hallowed  unto  me  all  tlu 
first-born  in  Israel,  both  man  and  beast 
mine  they  shall  be  :  1  am  the  Lord. 

Here, 

I,  The  family  of  Aaron  is  confirmed  in  the 
priest’s  office,  v.  10.  They  had  been  called  to  it 
before,  and  consecrated;  here  they  arc  appointed  to 
wait  on  their  priest's  office:  the  apostle  uses  this 
phrase,  (Rom.  12.  7. )  J.et  us  wait  on  our  ministry 
rile  work  and  office  of  the  ministry  reejuirc  a  con¬ 
stant  attendance  and  great  diligence;  so  frequent 
are  the  returns  of  its  work,  and  yet  so  transient  its 
favourable  opportunities,  that  it  must  be  waited  on. 
Here  is  repeated  what  is  said  before,  (ch.  1.  31.) 
The  stranger  that  comet h  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death; 
which  forbids  the  invading  of  the  priest’s  office  hv 
any  other  person  whatsoever;  none  must  come  nigh 
to  minister  but  Aaron  and  his  sons  only,  all  others 
arc  strangers.  It  also  lav  s  a  charge  on  the  priests,  ns 
doorkeepers  in  God’s  house,  to  take  care  that  none 
should  come  near  who  were  forbidden  by  the  law; 
they  must  keep  off  all  intruders,  whose  approach 
would  be  to  the  profanation  of  the  holy  things,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  it  they  came  near,  it  was  at  their 
peril,  they  would  die  by  the  hand  vf  God,  as  I’zza 
did.  The  Jews  say,  that  afterward  there  was  hung 
over  the  door  of  the  temple  a  golden  sword,  (per¬ 
haps  alluding  to  that  flaming  sword  at  the  entrance 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,)  on  which  was  engraven. 
The  stranger  that  comcth  nigh  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

II.  A  particular  account  is  given  of  this  family  of 
Aaron;  what  we  have  met  with  before  concerning 
them,  is  here  repeated.  1.  The  consecration  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  v.  3.  The)  were  all  anointed 
to  minister  before  the  Lord,  though  it  appeared  af¬ 
terward,  and  Ge'd  knew  it,  that  two  of  them  were, 
wise,  and  two  were  foolish.  2.  The  fall  of  the  two 
eldest;  (v.  4.)  they  offered  strange  f  re,  and  died  for 
so  doing,  before  thel.ord.  This  is  mentioned  here 
in  the  preamble  to  the  law  concerning  the  priest¬ 
hood,  tor  warning  to  all  succeeding  priests;  let  them 
know,  by  this  example,  that  God  is  a  jealous  Gexl, 
and  will  not  be  mocked;  the  holy  anointing  oil  was 
an  honour  to  the  obe  die  sit,  but  not  a  shelter  to  the 
disobedient.  It  is  here  said,  They  had  no  children . 
Providence  so  ordering  it,  for  their  greater  punish¬ 
ment,  that  none  of  their  descendants  should  remain 
to  be  priests,  and  to  bear  up  their  name  w  ho  had 

j  profaned  God’s  name.  3.  The  continuance  of  the 
two  youngest;  Elcazar  and  Ithamar  ministered  in 
the  sight  of  .  laron.  It  intimates,  (1.)  The  care 
they  took  about  their  ministration,  not  to  make  any 
blunders;  they  kept  under  their  father's  eye,  and 
took  instructions  from  him  in  all  they  did,  because, 
probably,  Nadab  and  Ahiliu  got  out  e'f  their  father's 
sight  when  they  offered  strange  fire.  Note,  It  is 
good  for  young  people  to  act  under  the  conduct  and 
inspection  of  those  that  arc  aged  and  experienc¬ 
ed.  (2.)  l'he  comfort  Varon  took  in  it;  it  pleased 
him  to  see  his  younger  sons  boha\  e  theniselv  cs  pru¬ 
dently  and  gravely,  when  his  two  elder  had  mis¬ 
carried.  Note.  It  is  a  groat  satisfaction  to  parents 
to  set  their  children  walk  in  the  3  John.  v.  4 

4.  A  grant  is  made,  of  the  I.cvites  to  be  assistants 
to  the  priests  in  their  work,  Gh  <  the  l.evdes  to 
|  .fare-:,  y.  o.  Aaron  w  as  to  ha\  e  a  greater  pi 
pricty  in,  and  power  over,  the  tribe  et'  Lev  i.  Qian 
any  other  ot  the  princes  had  in  and  over  their  re¬ 
spective  tribes,  l'heir  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
belonging  to  the  priest’s  office,  and  there  were  no\\ 
only  throe  pair  of  hands  to  doit  all.  Aaron's  and 
his  two  sons’,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
either  of  them  any  children  at  this  time,  at  least,  not 
j  any  that  were  of  age  to  minister,  therefore  God  ap- 
1  point «  the  Levites  to  attend  upon  them.  Note 
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Those  whom  God  finds  work  for,  he  will  find  help 
for. 

Here  is,  (1.)  The  service  for  which  the  Levites 
were  designed;  they  were  to  minister  to  the  priests 
in  their  ministration  to  the  Lord,  (v.  6.)  and  to  keep 
Aaron’s  charge,  (x>.  7.)  as  the  deacons  to  the  bish¬ 
ops  in  the  evangelical  constitutions,  serving  at  ta¬ 
bles,  while  they  waited  on  their  ministry.  1  he  Le¬ 
vites  killed  the  sacrifices,  and  then  the  priests  need¬ 
ed  only  to  sprinkle  the  blood  and  burn  the  fat:  the 
Levites  prepared  the  incense,  the  priests  burnt  it. 
They  were  to  keep  not  only  Aaron’s  charge,  but 
the  charge  of  the  whole  congregation.  Note,  It  is 
a  great  trust  that  is  reposed  in  ministers,  not  only 
for  the  glory  of  Christ,  but  for  the  good  of  his 
church;  so  that  they  must  not  only  keep  the  charge 
•if  the  great  High  Priest,  but  must  also  be  faithful 
to  the  souls  of  men,  in  trust  for  whom  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  is  committed  to  them.  (2.)  The  consideration 
upon  which  the  Levites  were  demanded;  they  were 
taken  instead  of  the  first-born.  The  preservation 
of  the  first-born  of  Israel,  when  all  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians  (with  whom  they  were  many  of 
them  mingled)  were  destroyed,  was  looked  upon 
by  Him  who  never  makes  any  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands,  as  cause  sufficient  for  the  appropriating  of 
all  tire  first-born  from  thenceforward  to  himself,  (x\ 
13.)  All  the  first-born  are  mine.  That  was  sufficient 
to  make  them  his,  though  lie  had  given  no  reason 
for  it,  for  he  is  the  sole  Fountain  and  Lord  ol  all  be¬ 
ings  and  powers;  but  because  all  obedience  must 
flow  from  love,  and  acts  of  duty  must  be  acts  ot 
gratitude,  before  they  were  challenged  into  pecu¬ 
liar  services,  they  were  crowned  with  peculiar  fa¬ 
vours.  Note,  When  he  that  made  us  saves  us,  we 
are  thereby  laid  under  further  obligations  to  serve 
him  and  live  to  him.  God’s  right  to  us  by  redemp-  1 
tion,  corroborates  the  right  he  has  to  us  by  creation. 

Now,  because  the  first-born  of  a  family  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  favourites,  and  some  would  think  itadis-  ■ 
paragement  to  have  their  eldest  sons  servants  to  the 
priests,  and  attending  before  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  God  took  the  tribe  of  Levi  entire  for  his 
own,  in  lieu  of  the  first-born,  v.  12.  Note,  God’s 
institutions  put  no  hardships  upon  men  in  any  of 
their  just  interests,  or  reasonable  affections.  It  was 
presumed  that  the  Israelites  would  rather  part  with 
the  Levites  than  with  the  first-boni,  and  therefore 
God  graciously  ordered  the  exchange;  yet  for  us 
he  spared  not  his  oivn  Son. 

14.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  saying,  1 5. ! 
Number  the  children  ol  Levi,  alter  the ; 
house  of  their  fathers,  by  their  families :  j 
every  male  from  a  month  old  and  upward] 
shalt  thou  number  them.  16.  And  Moses 
numbered  them,  according  to  the  word  ot 
the  Lord,  as  he  was  commanded.  17. 
And  these  were  the  sons  of  Levi  by  their 
names  •,  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari. 
18.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Gershon,  by  their  families ;  Libni,  and  Shi- 
mei.  1 9.  And  the  sons  of  Kohath,  by  their 
families;  Amram,  and  Izehar, Hebron,  and 
(Jzziel.  20.  And  the  sons  of  Merari,  by 
their  families ;  Mahli,  and  Mushi.  These 
are  the  families  of  the  Levites  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  house  of  their  fathers.  21.  Of 
Gershon  was  the  family  of  the  Libnites, 
and  the  family  of  the  Shimites :  these  are  the 
families  of  the  Gershonites.  22.  1  hose  that 


were  numbered  ot  them,  according  to  tin 
number  of  all  the  males,  from  a  month  old 
and  upward,  even  those  that  were  numbei 
ed  of  them,  were  seven  thousand  and  five 
hundred.  23.  The  lamilies  ot  the  Gershon¬ 
ites  shall  pitch  behind  the  tabernacle  w  est- 
ward.  24.  And  the  chief  ot  the  house  oi 
the  father  of  the  Gershonites  shall  be  Klia- 
sapli  the  son  of  Lael.  25.  And  the  charge 
of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  shall  be  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  the  tent,  the  covering  thereof,  and 
the  hanging  for  the  door  ot  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  26.  And  the  hangings 
of  the  court,  and  the  curtain  for  the  dooroi 
the  court,  which  is  by  the  tabernacle,  and 
by  the  altar  round  about,  and  the  cords  of 
it,  for  all  the  service  thereof.  27.  And  oi 
Kohath  was  the  family  of  the  Amramites, 
and  the  family  of  the  Izeharites,  and  the 
family  of  the  Hebronites,  and  the  family  of 
the  Uzzielites:  these  are  the  families  of  the 
Kohathites.  28.  In  the  number  of  all  the 
males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  were 
eight  thousand  and  six  hundred,  keeping  the 
charge  of  the  sanctuary.  29.  The  families 
of  the  sons  of  Kohath  Mmll  pitch  on  the 
side  of  the  tabernacle  southward.  30.  And 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  lather  of  the 
infinites  ot  the  Kohathites  shall  be  b.hza- 
phan  the  son  ot  Uzziel.  31.  And  their 
charge  shall  be  the  ark,  and  the  table,  and 
the  candlestick,  and  the  altars,  and  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  sanctuary  wherewith  they  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  hanging,  and  all  the  service 
thereof.  32.  And  Eleazar  the  son  ot  Aaron 
the  priest  shall  be  chief  over  the  chief 
of  the  Levites,  and  have  the  oversight  ot 
them  that  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary . 
33.  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the  M ab¬ 
ides,  and  the  family  of  the  Mushites :  these 
arc  the  families  of  Merari.  34,  And  those 
that  were  numbered  ot  them,  according  to 
the  number  ot  all  the  males,  from  a  month 
old  and  upward,  teere  six  thousand  and  two 
hundred.  35.  And  the  chief  of  the  house 
of  the  father  of  the  families  ot  Merari  was 
Z uriel  the  son  of  Abihail :  these  shall  pitch 
on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  northw  ard. 
36.  And  under  the  custody  and  charge  ot 
the  sons  of  Merari  shall  be  the  boards  ot  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the 
pillars  thereof,  and  the  sockets  thereof,  and 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  all  that  seivoth 
thereto,  37.  And  the  pillars  of  the  court 
round  about,  and  their  sockets,  and  then 
pins,  and  their  cords.  38.  l>ut  those  that 
encamp  before  the  tabernacle  toward  the 
east,  even  before  the  tabernacle  ot  the  con¬ 
gregation  eastward,  shall  be  Moses,  and 
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Aaron  an  i  liis  sons,  keeping  the  charge  of 
the  sanctnaiy  for  tlie  charge  of  the  children  * 
of  Israel ;  and  the  stranger  that  eometh  I 
nigh  shall  be  put  to  death.  39.  All  that 
were  numbered  of  tire  Levites,  which  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Aaron  numbered  at  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord,  throughout  their  fami¬ 
lies,  all  the  males,  from  a  month  old  and  ! 
upward,  were,  twenty  and  two  thousand. 

The  Levites  being  granted  to  Aaron  to  minister 
,0  him,  they  are  here  delivered  him  bv  tale,  that  ] 
he  might  know  what  he  had,  and  employ  them  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Observe, 

I.  By  what  rule  they  were  numbered,  Every 
male  from  a  month  old  and  u/iivard,  v.  15.  The 
rest  of  the  tribes  were  numbered  only  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  and  of  them  those  only  that  [j 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  %var ;  but  into  the  number 
of  the  Levites  they  must  take  in  both  infants  and 
infirm;  being  exempted  from  the  war,  it  was  not  in¬ 
sisted  upon  that  they  should  be  of  age  and  strength 
for  the  wars.  Though  it  appears  afterward  that 
little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  Levites  were  fit  ' 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
(about  8,000  out  of  22,000,)  ch.  4.  47,  48,  vet  Gcd 
would  have  them  all  numbered  as  retainers  to  his  : 
family;  that  none  may  think  themselves  disowned  i 
and  rejected  of  God,  because  they  are  not  in  a  capa¬ 
city  of  doing  him  that  service  which  they  see  others  j 
do  him.  The  Levites  of  a  month  old  could  not 
honour  God  and  serve  the  tabernacle  as  those  that 
were  grown  up;  yet  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  the  Levites5  praise  was  perfected.  Let 
not  little  children  be  hindered  from  being  enrolled 
among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  for  such  was  the  tribe  1 
of  Levi;  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  king¬ 
dom  of  priests.  The  redemption  of  the  first-born 
was  reckoned  from  a  month  old;  (ch.  18.  15,  16. ) 
therefore  from  that  age  the  Levites  were  num¬ 
bered.  They  were  numbered  after  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  not  their  mothers,  for  if  the  daughter 
of  a  Levite  married  one  of  another  tribe,  her  son 
was  not  a  Levite:  but  we  read  of  a  spiritual  priest 
to  our  God,  who  inherited  the  unfeigned  faith  which 
dwelt  in  his  mother  and  grandmother,  2  Tim.  1.  5. 

II.  How  they  were  distributed  into  three  classes^ 

according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  Ger-  j 
shon,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  and  these  subdivided' 
into  several  families,  v.  17 . .  20.  Concerning  each 
of  these  three  classes  we  have  an  account.  1.  Of 
their  number.  The  Gershonites  were  7,500.  The 
Kohathites  were  8,600.  The  Merarites  were  6,200. 
The  rest  of  the  tribes  had  not  their  subordinate 
families  numbered  by  themselves,  as  those  of  Levi- 
this  honour  God  put  upon  his  own  tribe.  2.  Of  their 
post  about  the  tabernacle,  on  which  they  were  to 
attend.  The  Gershonites  pitched  behind  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  westward,  v.  23.  The  Kohathites  on  the 
right  hand,  southward,  v.  29.  The  Merarites  on 
the  left  hand,  northward,  v.  35.  And,  to  complete 
the  square,  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests,  en¬ 
camped  in  the  front,  eastward,  v.  36.  Thus  was 
the  tabernacle  surrounded  with  its  guards;  and  thus 
aoes  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp,  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  those  living  temples,  Ps.  34.  7. 
Even-  one  knew  his  place  and  must  therein  abide 
with  God.  3.  Of  their  chief  or  head.  As  each 
class  had  its  own  place,  so  each  had  its  own  prince. 
The  commander  of  the  Gershonites,  was  Eliasaph' 
v.  24.  Of  the  Kohathites,  Elizaphan,  (v.  30.)  of 
whom  we  read,  (Lev.  10.  4. )  that  he  was  one  of  the 
bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  Of  I 
he  Merarites,  Zuriel,  v.  35.  4.  Of  their  charge1 


when  the  camp  moved.  Each  class  knew  their 
own  business;  it  was  requisite  thev  should;  for  that 
which  is  every  body’s  work,  often  proves  no-body ’s 
work.  The  Gershonites  were  charged  with  the 
custody  and  carriage  of  all  the  curtains  and  hang¬ 
ings  and  coverings  of  the  tabernacle  and  court,  v. 
-5,  _6.  I  he  Kohathites  of  all  the  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle;  the  ark,  altar,  table,  See.  v.  31,  32. 
1  he  Merarites  of  the  heavy  carriage,  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  See.  v.  36,  37. 

Here  we  may  observe,  (1.)  That  the  Kohathites, 
though  they  were  the  second  house,  vet  were  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  elder  family  of  the  Gershonites. 
Besides  that  Aarcn  and  the  priests  were  of  that 
family,  the_\'  were  more  numerous,  and  their  posf 
and  charge  more  honourable,  which,  probably,  was 
ordered  to  put  an  honour  upon  Moses,  who  was  of 
that  family.  \  et,  (2. )  The  posterity  of  Moses  w-ere 
not  at  all  dignified  or  privileged,  but  stoed  upon  the 
le\  el  with  other  Levites,  that  it  might  appear  he 
d  d  not  seek  the  advancement  of  his  own  family, 
nor  to  entail  any  honours  upon  it  either  in  church 
or  state;  he  that  had  honour  enough  himself,  co¬ 
veted  not  to  have  his  name  shine  by  that  borrowed 
b&ht,  but  rather  to  have  the  Levites  borrow  honour 
trem  his  name.  Let  none  think  contemptiblv  of  the 
Lev  ites,  though  inferior  to  the  priests,  for  Moses 
himself  thought  it  preferment  enough  for  his  sons 
to  be  Levites.  Probably,  it  was  because  the  family 
of  Moses  were  Levites  only,  that  in  the  title  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  concerning  that  tribe,  (v.  1.) 
Aaron  is  put  before  Moses. 

III.  1  he  sum  total  of  the  numbers  of  this  tribe. 
1  hev  are  computed  in  all  22,000,  v.  39.  The  sum 
of  the  particular  families  amount  to  300  more;  if 
this  had  been  added  to  the  sum  total,  the  Levites, 
instead  of  being  273  fewer  than  the  first-born,  as 
thev  were,  (x>.  43.)  would  have  been  27  more,  and 
so  the  balance  would  have  fallen  the  other  wav;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  300  which  were  struck  off 
room  the  account  when  the  exchange  was  to  be 
made,  were  the  first-born  of  the  Levites  them 
selves,  born  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt;  which 
couid  not  be  put  into  the  exchange,  because  thev 
were  already  sanctified  to  Gcd.  But  that  which  is 
especially  observable  here  is,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  ^by  much  the  least  of  all  the  tribes.  Note, 
God  s  part  m  the  world  is  too  often  the  smallest 
pai  t.  His  chosen  are  but  a  little  flock  in  comparison. 

40.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses. 
IS  umber  all  the  first-born  of  the  males  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  from  a  month  old 
and  upward,  and  take  the  number  of  their 
names.  41.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Le- 
vites^  for  me  (I  am  the  Lord)  instead  of  ah 
the  first-born  among  the  children  of  Israel , 
and  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  all 
the  firstlings  among  the  cattle  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  42.  And  Moses  numbered,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  him,  all  the  first-born 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  43.  And  all 
the  fii  st-born  males,  by  the  number  of  names, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  of  those  that 
" ere  numbered  ol  them,  were  twenty  and 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore 
and  thirteen.  44.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  45.  Take  the  Levites  instead 
ot  all  the  first-boni  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  tlie  cattle  of  the  Levites  instead 
of  their  cattle,-  and  the  Levites  shall  be 
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mine :  I  am  the  Lord.  46.  And  for  those 
that  are  to  be  redeemed  of  the  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen  of  the  first-born 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  are  more 
than  the  Levites ;  47.  Thou  slmlt  even  take 
five  shekels  apiece  by  the  poll ;  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary  shalt  thou  take 
them:  (the  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs:)  48. 
And  thou  shalt  give  the  money,  wherewith 
the  odd  number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed, 
unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons.  49.  And  Moses 
took  the  redemption-money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above  them  that  were  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  Levites :  50.  Of  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  children  of  Israel  took  he  the 
money ;  a  thousand  three  hundred  and  three¬ 
score  and  five  shekels ,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary:  51.  And  Moses  gave  the 
money  of  them  that  were  redeemed  unto 
Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

Here  is  the  exchange  made  of  the  Levites  for 
their  first-born. 

1.  The  first-born  were  numbered  from  a  month 
old,  v.  42,  43.  Those  certainly  were  not  reckoned, 
who,  though  first-born,  were  become  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  themselves,  but  those  only  that  were  under  age; 
and  the  learned  Bishop  Patrick  is  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  none  were  numbered  but  those  only  that 
were  born  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  when 
the  first-born  were  sanctified,  Exod.  13.  2.  If  there 
were  22,000  first-born  males,  we  may  suppose  as 
many  females,  and  all  these  brought  forth  in  the 
first  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  we  must 
infer  from  thence  that  in  the  last  year  of  tlicir  ser¬ 
vitude,  even  then  when  it  was  in  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tremity,  there  were  abundance  of  marriages  made 
among  the  Israelites;  they  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  present  distress,  but  married  in  faith,  expecting 
that  God  would  shortly  visit  them  with  mercy,  and 
that  their  children,  though  born  in  bondage,  should 
live  in  liberty  and  honour.  And  it  was  a  token  of 
good  to  them,  an  evidence  that  they  were  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  that  they  were  not  only  kept  alive,  but 
greatly  increased,  in  a  barren  wilderness. 

2.  The  number  of  the  first-born,  and  that  of  the 
Levites,  by  a  special  providence,  came  pretty  near 
to  each  other;  thus,  when  he  divided  the  nations, 
he  set  the  hounds  of  the  fieo/ile  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Deut.  32.  8.  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works  before-hand,  and  there 
is  an  exact  proportion  between  them,  and  so  it  will 
appear,  when  they  come  to  be  compared.  I  he 
Levites’  cattle  are  said  to  be  taken  instead  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
is,  The  Levites,  with  all  their  possessions,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  God  instead  of  the  first-born  and  all  their’s; 
for,  when  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  all  we  have 
passes  as  appurtenances  with  the  premises.  _ 

3.  The  small  number  of  first-born,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  the  Levites,  (273  in  all,) 
were  to  be  redeemed,  at  five  shekels  apiece,  and 
the  redemption-money  given  to  Aaron;  for  it  would 
not  do  well  to  have  tliem  added  to  the  Levites.  It 
is  probable,  tha:,  in  the  exchange,  they  began  with 
the  eldest  of  the  first-born,  and  so  downward,  so 
that  those  were  to  be  redeemed  with  money  who 
were  the  273  yo  ingest  of  the  first-born;  more  likely 
so,  than  either  that  it  was  determined  by  lot,  or 
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that  the  money  was  paid  out  of  the  public  stock. 
The  church  is  called  the  church  of  th ef  rst-bom, 
which  is  redeemed,  not  as  they  were,  with  silver 
and  gold,  but,  being  dev  oted  by  sin  to  the  justice  of 
God,  is  ransomed  with  the  free  io  us  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God, 

CHAP.  IV. 

In  the  former  chapter  an  account  was  taken  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  in  this,  of  those  of  that  tribe  who  were  in 
the  prime  of  their  time  for  service,  betwixt  thirty  and  fifty 
years  old.  I.  The  serviceable  men  of  the  Kohathites 
are  ordered  to  be  numbered,  and  their  charges  given 
them,  v.  2. .  20.  II.  Of  the  Gershonites,  v.  24.  .28.  Ill 
Of  the  Merarites,  v.  29.  .33.  IV.  The  numbers  of  each, 
and  the  sum  total  at  last,  are  recorded,  v.  34. .  49. 

1 .  4  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  2.  'l’ake  the  sum 
of  the  sons  of  Kohath  from  among  the  sons 
of  Levi,  after  their  families,  by  the  house  ol 
their  fathers;  3.  From  thirty  years  old  and 
upward,  even  until  fifty  years  old,  all  that 
enter  into  the  host,  to  do  the  work  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  4.  This 
shall  he  the  service  of  The  sons  of  Kohath, 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  about 
the  most  holy  things.  5.  And  when  the 
camp  setteth  forward,  Aaron  shall  come, 
and  his  sons,  and  ihey  shall  take  down  the 
covering-vail,  and  cover  the  ark  of  testimo¬ 
ny  with  it ;  G.  And  shall  put  thereon  the  co¬ 
vering  of  badgers1  skins,  and  shall  spread 
over  it  a  cloth  wholly  ol  blue,  and  shall  put 
in  the  staves  thereof.  7.  And  upon  the  table 
of  show-bread  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  thereon  the  dishes,  and  the 
spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and  covers  to  cover 
withal :  and  the  continual  bread  shall  be 
thereon.  8.  And  they  shall  spread  upon 
them  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  and  cover  the  same 
with  a  covering  of  badgers’  skins,  and  shall 
put  in  the  staves  thereof.  9.  And  they  shall 
take  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  cover  the  candle¬ 
stick  of  the  light,  and  his  lamps,  and  his 
tongs,  and  his  snult-dishes,  and  all  the  oil 
vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they  minister  unto 
it:  10.  And  they  shall  put  it,  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  within  a  covering  of  badgers’ 
skins,  and  shall  put  it  upon  a  bar.  11.  And 
upon  the  golden  altar  they  shall  spread  a 
cloth  of  blue,  and  cover  it  with  a  covering 
of  badgers’  skins,  and  shall  put  to  the  staves 
thereof.  1 2.  And  they  shall  take  all  the  in¬ 
struments  of  ministry,  wherewith  they  mi¬ 
nister  in  the  sanctuary,  and  put  them  in  a 
cloth  of  blue,  and  cover  them  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  badgers’  skins,  and  shall  put  them  on 
a  bar.  13.  And  they  shall  take  away  the 
ashes  from  the  altar,  and  spread  a  purple 
cloth  thereon :  1 4.  And  they  shall  put  upon  it 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they  mi¬ 
nister  about  it ,  even  the  censers,  the  flesh- 
hooks,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basons,  all 
the  vessels  of  the  altar:  and  they  shall  spread 
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upon  it  a  covering  ot  badgers1  skins,  and 
put  to  the  staves  ot  it.  15.  And  when  Aaron 
and  his  sons  have  made  an  end  of  covering 
the  sanctuary,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  the  camp  is  to  set  forward ; 
after  that,  the  sons  of  lvohath  shall  come  to 
hear  it :  but  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy 
thing,  lest  they  die.  These  things  are  the 
burden  of  the  sons  of  lvohath  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation.  16.  And  to  the 
office  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  pertaineth  the  oil  for  the  light,  and 
the  sweet  incense,  and  the  daily  meat-offer¬ 
ing,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  oversight 
of  all  the  tabernacle,  and  of  all  that  therein 
/.s',  in  the  sanctuary, and  in  the  vessels  thereof. 
17.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  18.  Cut  ye  not  off  the 
tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  from 
among  the  Levites:  19.  But  thus  do  unto 
them,  that  they  may  live,  and  not  die,  when 
they  approach  unto  the  most  holy  things: 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint 
them  every  one  to  his  service  and  to  his 
burden:  ‘20.  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see 
when  the  holy  things  are  covered,  lest  they 
die. 

We  have  here  a  second  muster  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  As  that  tribe  was  taken  out  of  all  Israel  to 
be  God’s  peculiar,  so  the  middle-aged  men  of  that 
tribe  were  taken  from  among  the  rest  to  be  actually 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Now 
observe, 

1.  W ho  were  to  be  taken  iqto  this  number.  All 
the  males  from  SO  years  old  to  50.  Of  the  other 
tribes,  those  that  were  numbered  to  go  forth  to  war, 
were  from  20  years  old  and  upward,  but  of  the  Le¬ 
vites,  only  from  .50  to  50;  for  the  service  of  God  re¬ 
quires  the  best  of  our  strength,  and  the  prime  of 
our  time,  which  cannot  be  better  spent  than  to  the 
honour  of  him  who  is  the  First  and  Best.  And  a 
man  may  make  a  good  soldier  much  sooner  than  a 
good  minister. 

Now’,  1.  They  were  not  to  be  employed  till  they 
were  30  vears  old,  because,  till  then,  they  were  in 
danger  of  retaining  something  childish  and  youthful, 
and  had  not  gravity  enough  to  do  the  service,  and 
wear  the  honour,  of  a  Levite.  They  were  entered 
as  probationers,  at  25  years  old,  (r/;.  8.  24.)  and  in 
Da'  id’s  time,  when  there  was  more  work  to  be 
done,  at  20,  (1  Chron.  23.  24.  and  so,  Ezra,  3.  8.) 
but  they  must  be  five  years  learning,  and  waiting, 
and  so  fitting  themselves  for  service;  nay,  in  David's 
time,  they  were  ten  years  in  preparation,  from  20  to 
30.  John  Baptist  began  his  public  ministry,  and 
Christ  his,  at  30  years  old;  it  is  not  in  the  letter  of 
it  obligatory  on  gospel-ministers  now,  as  if  they 
must  either  not  begin  their  work  till  30  years  old, 
or  must  leave  it  off  at  50;  but  it  gives  us  two  good 
rules,  (1. )  That  ministers  must  not  be  novices,  1 
Tim.  3.  6.  It  is  a  work  that  requires  ripeness  of 
judgment,  and  great  steadiness,  and  therefore  those 
are  very  unfit  for  it  who  are  but  babes  in  knowledge, 
and  have  not  put  away  childish  things.  (2.)  That 
they  must  leant  before  they  teach,  serve  before 
they  rule,  and  must  .first  be  proved ,  1.  Tim.  3.  10. 

l’hey  were  discharged  at  50  years  old  from  the 
toilsome  part  of  the  service,  particularly  this  of  car¬ 
rying  the  tabernacle  ■.  for  that  is  the  special  service 


to  which  they  arc  here  ordained,  and  which  tht.e 
was  most  occasion  for  while  they  were  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  When  they  began  to  enter  upon  old  age 
they  were  dismissed;  (1.)  In  favour  to  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  over-toiled,  when  their  strength 
began  to  decay.  Twenty  years’  g’ood  service  was 
thought  pretty  well  for  one  man.  (2.)  In  honour 
to  the  work,  that  it  might  not  be  done  by  those  who, 
through  the  infirmities  of  age,  were  slow  and  heavy. 
The  service  of  God  should  be  done  when  we  are  in 
the  most  lively,  active,  frame.  Those  do  not  consi¬ 
der  this,  whoput  off  their  repentance  to  old  age,  and 
so  leave  the  best  work  to  be  done  in  the  worst  time. 

11.  How  their  work  is  described.  They  are  said 
to  enter  into  the  host,  or  warfare,  to  do  the  work  in 
the  tabernacle.  The  ministry  is,  1.  A  good  work, 
1  Tim.  3.  1.  Ministers  are  not  ordained  to  the 
honour  only,  but  to  the  labour,  not  to  have  the  wa¬ 
ges,  but  to  do  the  work.  2.  A  good  warfare,  1  Tim. 
1.  18.  They  that  enter  into  the  ministry  must  look 
upon  themselves  as  entered  into  the  host,  and  ap 
prove  themselves  good  soldiers,  2  Tim.  2.  3. 

Now,  as  to  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  particular, 
here  is, 

(1.)  Their  service  appointed  them  in  the  removes 
of  the  tabernacle.  Afterward,  when  the  tabernacle 
was  fixed,  they  had  other  work  assigned  them:  but 
this  was  the  work  of  the  day,  which  was  to  be  done 
in  its  day.  Observe,  Wherever  the  camp  of  Israel 
went,  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  went  with  them, 
and  care  must  be  taken  for  the  carriage  of  it.  Note, 
Wherever  we  go,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  take 
our  religion  along  with  us,  and  not  forget  that,  or 
any  part  of  it.  Now,  the  Kohathites  were  to  car¬ 
ry  all  the  holy  things  of  the  tabernacle.  They 
were  charged  with  those  things  before,  (c/:.  3.  31.) 
but  here  they’  have  more  particular  instructions 
given  them. 

[1.]  Aaron,  and  his  sons  the  priests,  must  pack 
up  the  things  which  the  Kohathites  were  to  carry, 
as  here  directed,  v.  5,  See.  God  had  before  ap¬ 
pointed  that  none  should  come  into  the  most  holy 
place,  but  only’  Aaron  once  a  year  with  a  cloud  of 
incense;  (Lev.  16.  2.)  and  yet,  the.  necessity  of  their 
unsettled  state  requiring  it,  that  law  is  here  dis¬ 
pensed  with;  for,  every  time  they  removed,  Aaron 
and  his  sons  went  in  to  take  down  the  ark,  and 
make  it  up  for  carriage;  for  (as  the  learned  Bishop 
Patrick  suggests)  the  Shcchinah,  or  display  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  which  was  over  the  mercy-seat, 
removed  for  the  present  in  thepillar  of  cloud,  which 
was  taken  up,  and  then  the  ark  was  not  dangerous 
to  be  approached. 

[2.  ]  All  the  holy  things  must  be  covered ;  the  ark 
and  table  with  three  coverings,  all  the  rest  with 
tw’O.  Even  the  ashes  of  the  altar,  in  which  the  holy 
fire  was  carefully  preserved  and  raked  up,  must 
have  a  purple  cloth  spread  over  them,  v.  13.  Even 
the  brazen  altar,  though  in  the  court  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  it  stood  open  to  the  view  of  all,  yet  was  cover¬ 
ed  in  the  carriage  of  it.  All  these  coverings  are  de¬ 
signed,  First,  For  safetv,  that  these  holy  things 
might  not  be  ruffled  with  the  wind,  sullied  with  the 
rain,  or  tarnished  with  the  urn*  but  that  they  might 
be  preserved  in  their  beauty;  for  on  all  the  glory 
shall  be  a  defence.  The  covering  of  badgers’  skins, 
being  thick  and  strong,  would  keep  out  wet;  and, 
while  we  are  in  our  passage  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  it  concerns  us  to  be  fenced  for  all 
weathers,  Isa.  4.  5,  6.  Secondly,  For  decency  and 
ornament.  Most  of  these  things'  had  a  cloth  of  blue, 
or  purple,  or  scarlet,  spread  outmost;  and  the  ark 
was  covered  with  a  cloth  wholly  of  blue,  v.  6.  An 
emblem  (say  some)  of  the  azure  skies,  which  are 
spread  like  a  curtain  between  us  and  the  Majestv 
on  high,  Job.  26.  9.  Those  that  are  faithful  to  God 
should  endeavour  likewise  to  appear  beautiful  be 
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Tore  men,  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour.  Thirdly,  For  concealment.  It  sig¬ 
nified  the  darkness  of  that  dispensation.  That 
which  is  now  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  and  re¬ 
vealed  to  babes,  was  then  hid  from  the  wise  and 
mudent.  They  saw  only  the  coverings,  not  the 
inly  things  themselves,  (Heb.  10.  1.)  but  now 
Christ  has  destroyed  the  face  of  the  covering,  Isa. 
25.  7. 

[3.]  When  all  the  holy  things  were  covered, 
tnen  the  Ivohathites  were  to  carry  them  on  their 
shoulders.  Those  things  that  had  staves  were  car¬ 
ried  by  their  staves,  (y.  6,  8,  11,  14,)  those  that 
had  not  were  carried  upon  a  bar,  or  pier,  or  bearing 
barrow,  v.  10,  12.  bee  how  the  tokens  of  God’s 
presence  in  this  world  are  moveable  things;  but  we 
ook  for  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved. 

(2.)  Eleazar,  now  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  overseer  of  the  Kohathites  in  this  service; 
(■£’•  16.)  he  must  take  care  that  nothing  was  forgot, 
left  behind,  or  displaced.  As  a  priest,  he  had  more 
honour  than  the  Levites,  but  then  he  had  more  care; 
and  that  care  was  a  heavier  burthen,  no  doubt,  upon 
his  heart,  than  all  the  burthens  that  were  laid  upon 
their  shoulders.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle  than  to  discharge  the  trusts  of  it, 
to  obey  than  to  rule. 

(3.)  Great  cafe  must  betaken  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  these  Levites,  by  preventing  their  unsea¬ 
sonable  irreverent  approach  to  the  most  holy  things, 
(y.  18.)  (fit  ye  not  off  the  Kohathites.  Note, 
Those  who  do  not  what  they  can  to  keep  others 
from  sin,  do  what  they  can  to  cut  them  off.  [1.] 
The  Kohathites  must  hot  see  the  holy  things  till  the 
priests  had  covered  them,  v.  20.  Even  they  that 
bore  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  saw  not  what  they 
bore;  so  much  were  even  they  in  the  dark  concern¬ 
ing  the  gospel,  whose  office  it  was  to  expound  the 
law.  And,  [2.]  When  the  holy  things  were  cover¬ 
ed,  they  might  not  touch  them,  at  least  not  the  ark, 
called  here  the  holy  thing,  upon  pain  of  death,  v. 
15.  Uzza  was  struck  dead  tor  the  breach  of  this 
law.  Thus  were  the  Lord’s  ministers  themselves 
then  kept  in  fear,  and  that  was  a  dispensation  of 
terror,  as  well  as  darkness;  but  now,  through  Christ, 
the  case  is  altered;  we  havesewz  with  our  eyes,  and 
our  hands  have  handled  the  word  of  life,  (1  John  1. 
1.)  and  we  are  encouraged  to  come  bolaly  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

21.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say¬ 
ing,  22.  Take  also  the  sum  of  the  sons  of 
Gershon,  throughout  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  by  their  families  ;  23.  From  thirty 

years  old  and  upward,  ufitil  fifty  years  old, 
shalt  thou  number  them ;  all  that  enter  in 
to  perform  the  service,  to  do  the  work  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  24.  This  is 
the  service  of  the  families  of  the  Gershon- 
ites,  to  serve,  and  for  burdens.  25.  And 
they  shall  bear  the  curtains  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
his  covering,  and  the  covering  of*  the  bad¬ 
gers’  skins  that  is  above  upon  it,  and  the 
hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  26.  And  the  hangings  of  the 
court,  and  the  hangings  for  the  door  of  the 
gate  of  the  court  which  is  by  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  by  the  altar  round  about,  and  their 
cords,  and  all  the  instruments  of  their  ser¬ 
vice,  and  all  that  is  made  for  them :  so  shall 


they  serve.  27.  At  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  be  all  the  service 
of  the  sons  of  the  Gershonitcs,  in  all  their 
burdens,  and  in  all  their  service :  and  ye 
shall  appoint  unto  them  in  charge  all  their 
burdens.  28.  This  is  the  service  of  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  taberna¬ 
cle  of  the  congregation  :  and  their  charge 
shall  be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest.  29.  As  for  the  sons  of 
Merari,  thou  shalt  number  them  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers  :  30. 

From  thirty  years  old  and  upward,  even 
unto  fifty  years  old,  shalt  thou  number  them, 
every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service,  to 
do  t  he  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  31.  And  this  is  the  charge  of  their 
burden,  according  to  all  their  service  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  the  boards 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof, 
and  the  pillars  thereof,  and  sockets  thereof. 
32.  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round  about, 
and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and  their 
cords,  with  all  their  instruments,  and  with 
all  their  service  :  and  by  name  ye  shall 
reckon  the  instruments  of  the  charge  of 
their  burden.  33.  This  is  the  service  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  to 
all  their  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

We  have  here  the  charge  of  the, other  two  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Levites,  which,  though  not  so  honourable 
as  the  first,  yet  was  necessary,  and  was  to  be  done 
regularly.  1.  The  Gershonitcs  were  charged  with 
all  the  drapery  of  the  tabernacle;  the  curtains,  and 
hangings,  and  the  coverings  of  badgers’  skins,  v. 
22.-26.  Those  they  were  to  take  down,  when 
the  cloud  removed,  and  the  ark  and  the  rest  of  the 
holy  things  were  carried  away,  to  pack  up  and 
bring  with  them,  and  then  to  set  up  again,  where 
the  cloud  rested.  Aaron  and  his  sons  allotted  to 
them  their  respective  charge,  “  You  shall  take  care 
of  such  a  curtain,  and  you  of  such  a  hanging;  that 
every  one  may  know  his  work,  and  there  may  be 
no  confusion,”  v.  27.  Ithamar  particularly  was  to 
take  the  oversight  of  them,  v.  28.  2.  The  M era- 

rites  were  charged  with  the  heavy  carriage,  the 
boards  and  bars,  the  pillars  and  sockets,  the  pins 
and  cords,  and  those  were  delivered  them  by  name, 
v.  31,  32.  An  inventory  was  given  them  of  every 
particular,  that  it  might  he  forthcoming,  and  no¬ 
thing  to  seek,  when  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  set  up 
again.  Though  these  seemed  of  less  importance 
than  the  other  things  pertaining  to  the  sanctuary,, 
yet  there  was  this  care  taken  of  them,  to  teach  us 
with  the  greatest  exactness  to  preserve  pure  and 
entire  all  divine  institutions,  and  to  take  care  that 
nothing  be  lost.  It  also  intimates  the  care  God  takes 
of  his  church,  and  every  member  ol  it;  the  good 
Shepherd  calls  his  own  sheefi  by  name,  John  10.  3. 

Here  were  thousands  of  men  employed  about 
these  services,  though  a  much  less  number  would 
have  served  for  the  bearing  of  those  burthens;  but 
it  was  requisite  that  the  tabernacle  should  be  taker, 
down  and  set  up  with  great  expedition,  and  many 
hands  would  make  quick  work,  especially  when 
everv  one  knew  his  work.  They  had  tents  of  then 
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own  to  take  care  of,  and  to  take  along  with  them, 
but  the  young  men  under  30,  and  the  old  men  above 
.50,  mignt  serve  for  them;  nor  is  there  any  mention 
of  them,  for  God’s  house  must  always  be  preferred 
before  our  own.  Their  rare  was  preposterous,  who 
built  and  ceiled  their  own  houses,  while  God’s  house 
lay  waste.  Hag.  1.  4,  9. 

The  death  of  the  saints  is  represented  as  the  tak¬ 
ing  down  ot  the  tabernacle,  (2  C  or.  5,  1.)  and  the 
nltting  of  it  off,  2  Pet.  1.  14.  The  immortal  soul, 
ike  the  most  holy  things,  is  first  recov  ered  and 
taken  away,  carried  by  angels  unseen,  under  the  in¬ 
spection  ot  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  b.leazar;  and  care  is 
taken  also  of  the  body,  the  skin  and  flesh  which 
are  as  the  curtains,  the  bones  and  sinews  which  are 
as  the  bars  and  pillars;  none  ot  these  shall  be  lost:  ( 
commandment  is  given  concerning  the  bones;  a  co¬ 
venant  made  with  the  dust;  these  are  in  safe  custody, 
and  shall  all  be  produced  in  the  great  day,  when 
this  tabernacle  shall  be  set  up  again,  and  these  vile 
bodies  made  like  the  glorious  body  ot  Jesus  Christ.  ^ 

:i  I.  And  IN  loses  and  Aaron,  and  the  chief 
of  the  congregation,  numbered  the  sons  ol 
the  Ivohathites,  after  their  families,  and  al¬ 
ter  the  house  of  their  fathers,  35.  From 
thirty  years  old  and  upward,  even  unto  fif¬ 
ty  years  old,  every  one  that  entcreth  in¬ 
to  the  sen  ice,  for  the  work  in  the  taberna¬ 
cle  of  the  congregation:  36.  And  tltose 
that  were  numbered  oi  them,  by  their  fami¬ 
lies,  wore  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty.  37.  These  mi  e  they  that  were  num¬ 
bered  of  the  families  of  the  Ivohathites,  all 
that  might  do  sen  ice  in  the  tabernacle  ol 
tht'  congregation,  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  number,  according  to  the  commandment 
of  die  1  aiRD  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  38. 
\inl  1 1  tost*  that  were  numbered  ot  the  sons 
of  (lershon,  throughout  their  families,  and 
by  the  house  ot  their  lathers,  39.  From 
thirty  years  old  and  upw  ard,  even  unto  fifty 
years  old,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the 
seta  iee,  for  the  work  in  the  tabernacle  ot  the 
congregation,  40.  Fven  those  that  yvere 
numbered  of  them,  throughout  their  fami¬ 
lies,  by  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  were  two 
thousand  and  six  hundred  and  thirty.  41. 
These  arc  they  that  w  ere  numbered  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  oi  all 
that  might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  whom  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  number,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandment  ol  the  Lord.  42.  And  those 
that  yvere  numbered  of  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  iMerari,  throughout  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  lathers,  43.  From  thirty 
years  old  and  upward,  even  unto  fifty  years 
old,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service, 
for  the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  I  t.  Fven  those  that  yvere  num¬ 
bered  c  f  them,  after  their  families,  yvere  three 
thousand  and  two  hundred.  45.  These  be 
.hose  taut  yvere  numbered  of  the  families  of 
IV  sons  of  Merari,  w  hom  Moses  and  Aaron 


numbered,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  46.  All 
those  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites, 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  chief  of 
Israel  numbered,  after  their  families,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  house  of  their  fathers,  47.  From 
thirty  years  old  and  upward,  even  unto  fifty 
years  old,  every  one  that  came  to  do  the 
service  of  the  ministry,  and  the  service  of 
the  burden  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  48.  Even  those  that  were  number¬ 
ed  of  them,  were  eight  thousand  and  five 
j  hundred  and  fourscore.  49.  According  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  were 
numbered  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  every  one 
according  to  his  service,  and  according  to 
!  his  burden :  thus  were  they  numbered  of 
him,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

We  have  here  a  particular  account  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  three  families  of  the  Levites  respec¬ 
tively,  that  is,  of  the  effective  men,  between  30 
years  old  and  50. 

Observe,  1.  That  the  Kohathites  were,  in  all, 
8,600,  from  a  month  old  and  upward;  but  of  those 
there  were  but  2,750  serviceable  men,  not  a  third 
part.  The  Gershonites,  in  all,  7,500,  and  of  them 
but  2,630  serviceable  men,  little  more  than  a  third 
part.  Note,  Of  the  many  that  add  to  the  numbers 
of  the  church,  there  are  comparatively  but  few  that 
contribute  to  the  service  of  it.  So  it  has  been,  and 
so  it  is;  many  have  a  place  in  the  tabernacle  that 
do  but  little  of  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  Phil.  2 
20,  21. 

2.  That  the  Merarites  were  but  6,200  m  all,  and 
yet  of  these  there  were  3,200  serv  iceable  men,  that 

j  is,  several  more  than  half.  The  greatest  burthen 
j  lay  upon  that  family,  the  boards,  and  pillars,  and 
sockets;  and  God  so  ordered  it,  that,  though  they 
"  were  the  fewest  in  number,  yet  they  should  have 
|  the  most  able  men  among  them;  for,  whatever 
service  God  calls  men  to,  he  will  furnish  them  for 
it,  and  give  strength  in  proportion  to  the  work, 
grace  sufficient. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  the  able  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  entered  into  God’s  host  to  war 
his  warfare,  was  but  8,580,  whereas  the  able  men 
of  the  other  tribes,  that  entered  into  the  host  of 
Israel  to  war  their  warfare,  were  many  more.  The 
least  of  the  tribes  had  almost  four  times  as  many 
able  men  as  the  Levites,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  eight  times  as  many:  for  those  that  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  this  world,  and  war  after 
the  flesh,  are  many  more  than  those  that  are  de 
voted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  Jig /it  the  good 

f.ght  of  faith . 

CHAP.  V. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  An  order,  pursuant  to  the  laws 
already  made,  for  the  removing  of  the  unclean  out  of 
the  camp,  v.  1  . .  4.  II.  A  repetition  of  the  laws  con¬ 
cerning  restitution,  in  case  of  wrong  done  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  (v.  5.  .  S.)  and  concerning  the  appropriating  of 
the  hallowed  things  to  the  priests,  v.  9,  10.  III.  A  new 
law  made  concerning  the  trial  of  a  wife  suspected  of 
adultery  by  the  waters  of  jealousy,  v.  11 . .  31. 

1.  4  NO  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
JLM.  saving,  2.  Command  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  put  out  of  the  camp 
every  leper,  and  every  one  that  hath  an 
issue,  and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead : 

1  3.  Both  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out. 
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without  the  camp  shall  ye  put  them;  that 
they  defile  not  their  camps,-  in  the  midst 
whereof  I  dwell.  4.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  so,  and  put  them  out  without  the 
camp:  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
so  did  the  children  of  Israel.  5.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  6.  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  When  a  man 
or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men 
commit,  to  do  a  trespass  against  the  Lord, 
and  that  person  be  guilty ;  7.  Then  they 

shall  confess  their  sin  which  they  have 
done :  and  he  shall  recompense  his  trespass 
with  the  principal  thereof,  and  add  unto  it 
the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him 
against  whom  he  hath  trespassed.  8.  But 
if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense 
the  trespass  unto,  let  the  trespass  be  recom¬ 
pensed  unto  the  Lord,  even  to  the  priest; 
besides  the  ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby 
an  atonement  shall  be  made  for  him.  9. 
And  every  offering  of  all  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  bring 
unto  the  priest,  shall  be  his.  10.  And  every 
man’s  hallowed  things  shall  be  his:  what¬ 
soever  any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall 
be  his. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  command  for  the  purifying  of  the  camp,  by 
tinning  out  from  within  its  lines  all  those  that  were 
ceremonially  unclean,  by  issues,  leprosies,  or  the 
touch  of  dead  bodies,  until  they  were  cleansed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  v.  2,  3.  These  orders  are 
executed  immediately,  v.  4.  1.  The  camp  was 

now  newly-modelled  and  put  in  order,  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  complete  the  reformation  of  it,  it  is  next  to 
be  cleansed.  Note,  the  purity  of  the  church  must 
be  as  carefully  consulted  and  preserved  as  the 
peace  and  order  of  it.  It  is  requisite,  not  only  that 
every  Israelite  be  confined  to  his  own  standard,  but 
that  every  polluted  Israelite  be  separated  from  it. 
The  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peacea¬ 
ble.  2.  God’s  tabernacle  was  now  fixed  in  the 
midst  of  their  camp,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
careful  to  keep  it  clean.  Note,  The  greater  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion  any  house  or  family  makes,  the 
more  they  are  obliged  to  put  away  iniquity  far 
from  the  tabernacle,  Job  22.  23.  The  person,  the 
place,  in  the  midst  of  which  God  dwells,  must  not 
be  defiled?  for,  if  it  be,  he  is  affronted,  offended, 
and  provoked  to  withdraw;  1  Cor.  3.  16,  17. 

This  expulsion  of  the  unclean  out  of  the  camp 
was  to  signify,  (1.)  What  the  governors  of  the 
church  ought  to  do;  they  must  separate  between 
the  precious  and  the  vile,  and  purge  out  scandalous 
persons  as  old  leaven,  (1  Cor.  5.  8,  13.)  lest  others 
ne  infected  and  defiled,  Heb.  12.  15.  It  is  for  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  the  edification  of  his  church, 
that  those  who  are  openly  and  incorrigibly  profane 
and  vicious  should  be  put  out  and  kept  from  Chris¬ 
tian  communion  till  they  repent.  (2.)  What  God 
himself  will  do  in  the  great  day;  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
things  that  offend.  As  here  the  unclean  were  shut 
out  of  the  camp,  so  into  the  new  Jerusalem  no  un¬ 
clean  thing  shall  enter,  Rev.  21.  27. 

II.  A  law  concerning  restitution,  in  case  of  wrong 
done  to  a  neighbour.  It  is  called  a  sin  that  men 
commit,  ( v .  6.)  because  it  is  common  among  men; 


a  sin  of  man,  that  is,  a  sin  against  man,  so  it  is 
thought  that  it  should  be  translated  and  understood. 
If' a  man  over-reach  or  defraud  his  brother  in  am 
matter,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  trespass  against 
the  Lord,  who  is  the  Protector  of  right,  the  Pun¬ 
isher  of  wrong,  and  who  strictly  charges  and  com¬ 
mands  us  to  do  justly.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done 
when  a  man’s  awakened  conscience  charges  him 
with  guilt  of  this  kind,  and  brings  it  to  his  remem¬ 
brance,  though  done  long  ago?  1.  He  must  confess 
his  sin,  confess  it  to  God,  confess  it  to  his  neighbour, 
and  so  take  shame  to  himself.  If  he  have  denied 
it  before,  though  it  go  against  the  grain  to  own 
himself  in  a  lie,  yet  he  must  do  it;  because  his 
heart  was  hardened,  he  denied  it,  therefore  he  has 
no  other  way  of  making  it  appear  that  his  heart  is 
now  softened,  but  by  confessing  it.  2.  He  must 
bring  a  sacrifice,  a  ram  of  atonement,  v.  8.  Satis¬ 
faction  must  be  made  for  the  offence  done  to  God, 
whose  law  is  broken,  as  well  as  for  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  our  neighbour;  restitution  in  that  case  is 
not  sufficient  without  faith  and  repentance.  3.  Yet 
the  sacrifices  would  not  be  accepted  till  full  amends 
was  made  to  the  party  wronged,  not  only  the 
principal,  but  a  fifth  part  added  to  it,  v.  7.  It  is 
certain,  that,  while  that  which  is  got  by  injustice  is 
knowingly  retained  in  the  hands,  the  guilt  of  the 
injustice  remains  upon  the  conscience,  and  is  not 
purged  by  sacrifice  or  offering,  prayers  or  tears, 
for  "it  is  one  and  the  same  continued  act  of  sin 
persisted  in.  This  law  we  had  before,  (Lev.  6.  4. ) 
and  it  is  here  added,  that,  if  the  party  wronged 
were  dead,  and  he  had  no  near  kinsman  who  was 
entitled  to  the  debt,  or  it  were  any  way  uncer¬ 
tain  to  whom  the  restitution  should  be  made,  that 
should  not  serve  for  an  excuse  to  detain  what  was 
unjustly  gotten;  to  whomsoever  it  pertained,  it  was 
certainly  none  of  his  that  got  it  by  sin,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  given  to  the  priest,  v.  8.  If  there 
were  any  that  could  make  out  a  title  to  it,  it  must 
not  be  given  to  the  priest;  (God  hates  robbery  for 
burnt-offerings;)  but  if  there  were  not,  then  it 
lapsed  to  the  great  Lord,  fob  defectum  sanguinis- 
for  want  of  issue,)  and  the  priests  were  liis  receiv¬ 
ers.  Note,  Some  work  ol  piety  or  charity  is  a 
piece  of  necessary  justice  to  be  done  by  those  who 
are  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  have  done 
wrong,  but  know  not  how  otherwise  to  make  resti 
tution;  what  is  not  our  property  will  never  be  our 
profit. 

III.  A  general  rule  concerning  hallowed  things 
given  upon  this  occasion,  that,  whatever  was  given 
to  the  priest,  his  it  shall  be,  v.  9,  10.  1.  He  that 

gave  it  shall  not  receive  his  gift  again,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  1  his  law  ratifies  and  con¬ 
firms  all  grants  for  pious  uses,  that  people  might 
not  give  things  to  the  priests  in  a  fit  of ^  zeal,  and 
then  recall  them  in  a  fit  of  vexation.  2.  The  other 
priests  shall  not  come  in  sharers  with  that  priest 
who  then  officiated,  and  to  whom  the  hallowed 
thing,  whatever  it  was,  was  given.  Let  him  that 
was  most  ready  and  diligent  in  attending  taic  the 
better  for  it;  if  he  do  the  work,  let  him  have  the 
pay,  and  much  good  may  it  do  him. 

11.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  12.  Speak  unto  the  children  cn 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  If  any  mans 
wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass  against 
him,  13.  And  a  man  lie  with  her  carnal¬ 
ly,  and  it  be  hid  from  the  eves  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  be  kept  close,  and  she  be  defiled, 
and  there  be  no  witness  against  her,  neither 
she  be  taken  with  the  manner ;  14.  And 

the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him,  am 
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he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  defiled : 
or  f  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him, 
and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be 
not  defiled;  15.  Then  shall  the  man  bring 
his  wife  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring 
her  offering  for  her,  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  of  barley  meal ;  he  shall  pour  no  oil 
upon  it,  nor  put  frankincense  thereon ;  for 
it  is  an  offering  of  jealousy,  an  offering 
of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to  remem¬ 
brance.  16.  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her 
near,  and  set  her  before  the  Lord  :  1 7. 

And  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water  in  an 
earthen  vessel ;  and  of  the  dust  that  is  in 
the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  priest  shall 
take,  and  put  it  into  the  water :  18.  And 

the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  before  (he 
Lord,  and  uncover  the  woman’s  head,  and 
put  the  offering  of  memorial  in  her  hands, 
which  is  the  jealousy-offering:  and  the  priest 
shall  have  in  his  hand  the  bitter  water  that 
causeth  the  curse.  19.  And  the  priest  shall 
charge  her  by  an  oath,  and  say  unto  the 
woman,  If  no  man  have  lain  with  thee,  and 
if  thou  hast  not  gone  aside  to  uncleanness 
with  another  instead  of  thy  husband,  be  thou 
free  from  this  bitter  water  that  causeth  the 
curse:  20.  But  if  thou  hast  gone  aside  to 
another  instead  of  thy  husband,  and  if  thou 
be  defiled,  and  some  man  hath  lain  with 
thee  besides  thine  husband ;  21.  Then  the 
priest  shall  charge  the  woman  with  an  oath 
of  cursing ;  and  the  priest  shall  say  unto  the 
woman,  the  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and 
an  oath  among  thy  people,  when  the  Lord 
doth  make  thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  thy  belly  to 
swell:  22.  And  this  water  that  causeth 
the  curse  shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to  make 
thy  belly  to  swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot. 
And  the  woman  shall  say,  Amen,  amen. 
23.  And  the  priest  shall  write  these  curses 
m  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out.  with 
the  bitter  water :  24.  And  he  shall  cause 

the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  water  that 
causeth  the  curse:  and  the  water  that  caus¬ 
eth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her  and  become 
bitter.  25.  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the 
jealousy-offering  out  of  the  woman’s  hand, 
and  shall  wave  the  offering  before  the 
Lord,  and  offer  it  upon  the  altar:  26. 
And  the  priest  shall  take  a  handful  of  the 
offering,  even  the  memorial  thereof,  and  burn 
it  upon  the  altar,  and  afterward  shall  cause 
the  woman  to  drink  the  water.  27.  And 
when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink  the  water, 
then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  if  she  be 
defiled,  and  have  done  trespass  against  her 
husband,  that  the  water  that  causeth  the 
curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter, 
and  ner  belly  shall  swell,  and  her  thigh 


shall  rot:  and  (he  woman  shall  be  a  curse 
among  her  people.  28.  And  if  the  woman 
be  not  defiled,  but  be  clean  ;  then  she  shall 
be  free,  and  shall  conceive  s£ed.  29.  This 
is  the  law  of  jealousies,  when  a  wife  goeth 
aside  to  another  instead  of  her  husband,  and 
is  defiled;  30.  Or  when  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
cometli  upon  him,  and  Ik1  be  jealous  over 
his  wife,  and  shall  set  the  woman  before  tin 
Lord,  and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon 
her  all  this  law ;  31.  Then  shall  the  man 

be  guiltless  from  iniquity,  and  this  woman 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

We  have  here  the  law  concerning  the  solemn  trial 
of  a  wife  whose  husband  was  jealous  of  her.  Observe, 

I.  What  was  the  case  supposed,  That  a  man  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  his  wife  to  have  committed 
adultery,  v.  12. .  14.  Here,  1.  The  sin  of  udvdtcry 
is  justly  represented  as  an  exceeding  sinful  sin;  it 
is  going  aside  from  Clod  and  virtue,  and  the  good 
way,  Prov.  2.  17.  It  is  committing  a  trespass 
against  the  husband,  robbing  him  of  his  honour, 
alienating  his  right,  introducing  a  spurious  brood 
into  his  family,  to  share  with  Ids  children  in  his 
estate,  and  violating  her  covenant  with  him.  It  is 
being  defiled,  for  nothing  pollutes  the  mind  and 
conscience  more  than  this  sin  does.  2.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  a  sin  which  great  care  is  taken  by  the 
sinners  to  conceal;  which  there  is  no  witness  of;  the 
eye  of  the  adulterer  waits'  for  the  twilight.  Job  24 
15.  And  the  adulteress  takes  her  opportunity 
when  the  good  man  is  nut  at  home,  Prov.  7.  19.  ll 
would  not  covet  to  he  secret,  if  it  were  not  shameful, 
and  the  Devil,  who  draws  sinners  to  this  sin,  teaches 
them  how  to  cover  it.  3.  The  s/drit  of  jealousy 
is  supposed  to  come  upon  the  husband,  of  which 
Solomon  says,  It  is  the  rage  of  a  man,  (Prov.  0.  34.) 
and  that  it  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  Cant.  S.  6.  4. 

“Yet”  (say  the  Jewish  writers)  “he  must  make  it 
appear  that  lie  has  some  just  cause  for  the  sus¬ 
picion.”  The  rule  they  give  is,  “If  the  husband 
have. said  unto  his  wife,  before  witnesses,  ‘He  not 
thou  in  secret  with  such  a  man,’  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  admonition,  it  is  afterward  proved  that 
she  was  in  secret  with  that  man,  though  her  father 
or  her  brother,  then  he  may  compel  her  to  drink 
the  bitter  water.”  But  the  law  here  does  not  tie 
him  to  that  particular  method  of  proving  the  just 
cause  of  his  suspicion;  it  might  be  otherwise  proved. 
In  case  it  could  be  proved  that  she  had  committed 
adultery,  she  was  to  be  put  to  death,  (Lev.  20.  10.) 
but  if  it  was  uncertain,  then  this  law  took  place. 
From  hence,  (1.)  Let  all  wives  he  admonished  not 
to  give  any  the  least  occasion  for  the  suspicion  of 
their  chastity;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  abstain 
from  the  evil  of  unclcanncss,  but  they  must  abstain 
from  all  ajiftearancc  of  it,  from  every  thing  that 
looks  like  it,  or  leads  to  it,  or  may  give  the  least 
umbrage  to  jealousy;  for  how  great  a  matter  may  a 
little  /ire  kindle!  (2.)  Let  ail  husbands  be  admo¬ 
nished  not  to  entertain  any  causeless  or  unjust  sus¬ 
picions  of.  their  wives.  Charity  in  general,  much 
more,  conjugal  affection,  teaches  to  think  no  evil,  1 
Cor.  13.  5.  It  is  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous 
woman  that  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her,  Prov.  31.  11. 

IP  What  was  the  course  prescribed  in  this  case; 
1..  That,  if  the  suspected  wife  was  innocent,  she 
might  not  continue  under  the  reproach  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  her  husband’s  jealousy.  2.  That,  if  she 
was  guilty,  her  sin  might  find  her  out,  and  others 
might  hear,  and  fear,  and  take  warning.  Now,  the 
process  of  the  trial  must  be  thus: 
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(1.)  Hit  husband  must  bring  her  to  (hr  finest, 
with  the  witnesses  Unit  could  prove  the  ground  ot 
his  suspicion,  and  desire  that  she  might  he  put  upon 
her  trial.  The  Jews  sav  that  the  priest  was  tirst 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  eoutess  the  truth, 
sav  ins;  to  this  purport,  “  Dear  daughter,  perhaps 
thou  wast  overtaken  by  drinking  wine,  or  wast  car¬ 
ried  away  bv  the  heat ’of  youth  or  the  examples  of 
bad  neighbours;  come,  confess  the  truth,  tin*  the 
sake  of  his  great  name  which  is  described  in  the 
most  sacred  ceremony  .  and  do  not  let  it  be  blotted 
out  with  the  bitter  water.”  If  she  confessed,  say 
ing,  “lam  defiled,”  she  was  not  put  to  death,  but 
was  divorced,  and  lost  her  dowry;  if  she  said,  “1 
am  pure,”  then  they  proceeded. 

lie  must  hnng  a  coarse  offering1  of  barley- 
meal,  without  oil  or  frankincense,  agreeably  to  the 
present  afflicted  state  of  his  family;  for  a  great 
affliction  it  was,  either  to  have  cause  to  be  jealous, 
or  to  be  jealous  without  cause.  It  is  an  offering  of 
memorial,  to  signify  that  what  was  to  be  done  was 
intended  as  a  religious  appeal  to  the  omniscience 

and  justice  of  God, 

(;;'.)  The  priest  was  to  prepare  the  water  ot 
jealousy ;  tin'  holy  water  out  ot  the  lover,  at  which 
the  priests  were  to  wash  when  they  ministered; 
this  must  be  brought  in  an  earthen  vessel,  contain¬ 
ing  (they  say)  about  a  pint;  and  it  must  be  an  earth 
r«  vessel,  because  the  coarser  and  plainer  every 
thing  w as,  the  more  agreeable  it  was  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Ihtsf  must  be  put  into  the  water,  to  sign'd y 
the  reproach  she  lay  under,  and  the  shame  she 
ought  to  take  to  herself,  putting  her  mouth  in  the 
dust;  but  dust  from  thrjloor  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
put  an  honour  upon  every  thing’  that  pertained  to 
the  place  God  had  chosen’  to  put  his  name  there, 
and  to  keep  up  in  the  people  a  reverence  tor  it:  see 

John  9.  6,  *  .... 

(  I.)  The  woman  was  to  be  Set  before  the  Lord,  at 
the  east  gate  of  the  temple-court,  (sav  the  Jews,) 
and  her  head  was  to  he  uncovered,  in  token  ot  her 
sorrowful  condition,  and  there  she  stood  tor  a  spec¬ 
tacle  to  the  world,  that  other  women  might  learn 
wot  to  do  after  her  lewdness,  Iv/.ek.  3S.  49.  Only 
the  Jews  say,  “ller  own  servants  were  not  to  be 
present,  that  she  might  not  seem  vile  in  their  sight, 
who  were  to  give  honour  to  her;  her  husband  also 
must  he  dismissed.  ” 

(5.)  The  priest  was  to  adjure  her  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  to  denounce  the  curse  ot  God  against  her  it 
she  were  guilty,  and  to  declare  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  her  drinking  the  water  of  jealousy,  y, 
19..  22.  lie  must  assure  her,  that,  it  she  was  in¬ 
nocent,  the  water  would  do  her  no  harm,  v.  I'd. 
None  need  fear  the  curse  of  the  law,  rf  they  have 
not  broken  the  commands  of  the  law.  Hut,  if  she 
was  guilt v,  this  water  would  be  poison  to  her,  it 
would  make  her  belli/  to  swell,  and  her  thigh  rot, 
and  she  should  be  a  curse  or  abomination  among  her 
people,  r.  21,  22.  To  this  she  must  iav  .  linen,  as 
Israel  must  do  to  the  curses  pronounced  on  mount 
l'.hal.  Dent.  27.  2d.  Some  think  the  .  linen,  being 
doubled,  respects  both  parts  of  the  adjuration,  both 
that  which  freed  her  it  innocent,  and  that  which 
condemned  her  if  guilty.  No  woman,  if  she  yvas 
guilty,  could  say  .imm  to  this  adjuration,  and  drink 
the  water  upon  it,  unless  she  disbelieved  the  truth 
of  God,  or  defied  his  justice,  and  was  come  to  such 
a  pitch  of  impudence’  and  hard-heartedness  in  sin, 
ts  to  challenge  God  Almighty  to  do  his  worst,  and 
choose  rather  to  venture  upon  Ids  curse  than  to 
give  him  glory  by  making  confession;  thus  has 
whoredom  taken  await  the  heart. 

(d.)  The  priest  was  to  write  this  curse  m  a  set’ll) 
w  sea-oil  of  parchment,  verbatim— word  for  word, 
as  he  had  expressed  it,  and  then  to  wipe  or  scrape 
out  what  nr  had  written  into  the  water,  (v.  23.)  to 


n  signify  that  it  w  as  that  curse  which  impregnated 
the  water,  and  gave  it  its  strength  to  tflcct  whit 
was  intended.  It  signified,  that,  if  she  was  inno¬ 
cent,  the  curse  should  be  blotted  out,  and  never 
appear  against  her,  as  it  is  written,  (Isa.  -18.  .'5.) 

I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgression;  and 
(l’s.  51,  )  lilot  out  mine  miff u dies,  lint  that,  ii 

she  was  guilty,  the  curse,  us  it  was  written,  being 
infused  into  the  water,  it  would  enter  into  her  bow¬ 
els  with  the  water,  even  like  oil  into  her  bones,  (1’s. 
109.  18.)  ns  we  read  of  a  curse  entering  into  a 
house,  '/eeh,  5.  -k 

(7.)  The  woman  must  then  drink  the  water; 
(r.  24.)  it  is  called  the  bitter  water,  some  think,  be¬ 
cause  they  put  wormwood  in  it  to  make  it  bitter,  or 
rather,  because  it  caused  the  curse.  Thus,  siu  is 
called  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  because  it  causeth  the  curse.  Jet'.  2.  19.  It  she 
had  been  guilty,  (and  othervv  ise  it  did  not  cause  the 
I  curse,)  she  was  made  to  know,  that,  though  her 
!  stolen  waters  had  been  sweet,  and  her  bread  eaten 
in  secret  filcasant,  yet  the  end  was  bitter  as  worm¬ 
wood,  l’rov .  9.  17.  "and  eh.  5.  4.  Let  all  that  med¬ 
dle  with  forbidden  pleasures  know  that  tliev  will 
be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end.  The  Jews  say,  that 
if,  upon  denouncing’  the  curses,  the  woman  was  so 
terrified  that  she  durst  not  drink  the  water,  but 
j  confessed  that  she  was  defiled,  the  priest  thing 
ji  down  the  water,  and  cast  her  offering  among  the 
ashes,  and  she  was  divorced  without  dowry:  if  she 
j  confessed  not,  and  vet  would  not  drink,  they  forced 
I  her  to  it;  and  it  she  was  ready  to  throw  it  up  again, 
they  hastened  her  away,  that' she  might  not  pollute 
the  holy  place. 

(8.)  Hefore  she  drank  the  water,  the  jealousy- 
offering  was  waved  and  offered  upon  the  altar;  (r. 
25,  2(h)  a  handful  of  it  was  burnt  for  a  memorial, 
and  the  remainder  of  it  eaten  by  the  priest,  unless 
the  husband  was  a  priest,  and  then  it  was  scattered 
among  the  ashes.  I  his  otloring,  in  the  midst  of  the 
transaction,  signified  that  the  whole  was  an  appeal 
to  God,  as  a  God  that  knows  all  things,  and  j)  om 
whom  no  secret  is  hid. 

1  Astly,  All  things  being  thus  performed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law,  they  were  to  wait  the  issue.  1  he 
water,  with  a  little  dust  put  into  it,  and  the  scrap¬ 
ings  of  a  written  parchment,  had  no  natural  ten¬ 
dency  at  all  to  do  either  good  or  hurt;  hut,  it  God 
was  thus  appealed  to  in  the  way  of  an  instituted 
ordinance,  though  otherwise  the’  innocent^  might 
have  continued  under  suspicion,  and  the  guilty  un¬ 
discovered,  yet  God  would  so  far  own  his  institution, 
ns  that,  in  a  little  time,  by  the  miraculous  operation 
of  Providence,  the  innocency  of  the  innocent  should 
he  cleared,  and  the  sin  of’ the  guilty  should  fm4 
them  out. 

1.  If  the  suspected  woman  was  really  guilty, 
water  she  drank  would  be  poison  to  her,  (t>.  .>._ 
her  belly  would  swell,  and  tier  thigh  rot  by  a  viie 
disease  for  vile  deserts,  and  she  would  mourn  at  the 
last,  when  her  flesh  and  body  are  consumed,  1  rev. 
5.  it.  Bishop  Patrick  says,  from  some  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  that  the  effect  of  these  waters  ap¬ 
peared  immediately ;  she  grew  pale,  and [her  eves 
ready  to  start  out  of  her  head.  Dr.  Light  toot  says, 
that  sometimes  it  appeared  not  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  she  bare  no  children,  was  sickly,  lan¬ 
guished,  and  rotted  at  last;  it  is  probable  Hint  some 
indications  appeared  imvncdiatrly\  a 
sav,  that  the  adulterer  also  died  m  the  same  day 
and  hour  that  the  adulteress  did  and  in .the  same 
manner  too;  that  bis  belly  swelled,  and  his  sec  ret 
parts  rotted;  a  disease,  perhaps  not  much  a  dike 
that  which,  in  these  latter  ages,  tlu  avenging  band 
of  n righteous  God  has  made  the  scourge  of  tr.  clean- 
,u-s  and  in  which  whores  and  whore, n<  tigers  mfect, 
and  plague,  and  ruin,  one  another,  since  they  escape 
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Dunislmu'nt  I  i  hi  men.  1  '1  u ■  Jewish  doctors  add, 
that  the  waters  had  this  elVeet  open  the  adulteress 
tmh  in  ease  the  hiishaml  had  ne\  er  olleiuled  in  the 
same  kind;  hut  that,  it  he  had  at  any  tiuu'dehled 
the  marriaee  bed,  (led  did  net  tlms  ricjit  him 
against  his  injurious  wile;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
latter  and  degenerate  ap.es  of  the  Jewish  ehureh, 
when  uneleanness  did  abound,  this  wav  of  trial  was 
I'.eneralli  disused  and  laid  aside:  men,  knowing 

their  own  crimes,  were  content  not  to  know  their 

wives  crimes.  And  to  this,  perhaps,  mav  refer 
the  threatening',  (1  Ins.  •(.  H.)  /  will  not  furnish  your  \ 
s/iousrs  when  thru  commit  adultery,  for  yourselves 
are  sefia  rated  -with  whores. 

II  she  was  innocent,  the  water  she  drank 
would  be  physic  to  her;  (r.  ‘AS.)  She  shall  hr  fire, 
and  shall  conceive  seed.  The  Jewish  writers  map- 
nils  the  pood  elVeets  of  this  water  to  the  innocent 
woman;  that,  to  recompense  her  for  the  wrong  done 
to  her  b\  the  suspicion,  she  should,  after  the  drink  • 
nip  of  these  waters,  be  stronger,  and  look  better, 
than  <‘\  er;  it  she  was  sickle,  she  should  become 
healthful,  should  bear  a  man-  child,  and  have  east 
labour. 

from  the  whole  we  mav  learn,  (1.)  That  secret 
sins  are  known  to  (lod,  and  sometimes  are  stranp'clv 
broup'ht  to  Hr; lit  in  this  lile;  however,  there  is  a  da\ 
eominj;'  when  (led  will.  In  Jesus  Christ,  as  here  by 
the  priest,  judge  the  secrets  of  men  aero  rtliny  to  the 
yas/irl,  Horn,  Id.  That,  in  particular, 

II  /tor,  iu/nyers  amt  adulterers  (lod  will  judge. 

1  he  violation  ot  conjnpal  faith  and  chastity  is  high¬ 
ly  provoking  to  the  (lod  ot  heaven,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  w  ill  be  reckoned  tor.  t  hough  we  hav  e  not 
now  the  waters  ot  jealousy  tube  a  sensible  terror  to 
the  unclean,  vet  we  have  a  word  fi-om  (lod,  which 
ought  to  be  as  great  a  terror,  that,  if  any  man  de¬ 
file  the  tem/ile  of  (lod,  him  shall  (lod ' destroy,  1 
(  or.  d.  1 1 .  fi>- )  I  hat  (lod  will  find  out  some  way 
or  other  to  clear  the  ianoeeiu  v  of  the  innocent,  and 
to  bring  lorth  their  righteousness  as  the  light.  (O 
I  hat  to  the  ft  are  all  thing's  are  f lure ,  but  to  the  de- 
d  not  "  g  a,  so,  I  it,  I.  to.  The  same  wool  is 
to  some  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  to' others  a  savour 
'if  death  unfa  dee.th,  like  those  waters  of  jealousy  , 
according  as  they  receive  it;  the  same  providence 
is  tor  good  to  some,  and  for  hurt  to  others,  Jer.  D-f. 
a,  3,  if  And,  whatsoever  it  is  intended  for.it  shall 
not  return  void. 

riJAR  A  1. 

la  (hi  -  rhaplrr,  wo  have,  I.  The  law  oeiiorvuiiw;  Nti.mnte*. 

I  W  hat  il  was  which  the  vow  of  a  Nnxnritr  oMigvsl 
him  to,  v.  t  .  .  S.  \  rrmrilial  law,  incase  a  Nar.arite 
hi'l'l'cacd  to  l>c  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  hodv, 

'•  •  -  l-\  •'■  l'lic  solcaiuit v  of  hi.s  discharge  when  Ilia 

time  was  up,  v.  1:1. ,\M.  tl.  laatnietions  given  to  die 
I'rlest.s  how  they  should  bless  live  people,  v.  .  .  i’7. 

1,  4  Nil  tip'  1  ,oK  o  spake  unto  A  loses,  j 

*  »  saving,  0.  Speak  unto  the  children  !| 
ol  Isnu'l,  mid  snv  unto  them,  Wlu'n  oithor  | 
man  or  woman  shall  separate  than  sc  hr  s  to 
\  ow  a  \  ow  of  a  N  a/ariiig  to  separate  (hem-  jj 
selves  unto  the  Loan;  3.  lie  shall  sepa¬ 
rate  :t  from  wine,  anti  strong  drink, 

and  shall  th  ink  no  vinegar  of  w  ine,  or  vine¬ 
gar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink 
any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  oat  moist  grapes, 
or  dried.  1.  \11  the  days  ot  his  separation 
shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the 
vine-tree,  horn  the  kernels  oven  to  the  husk. 

•’  AH  the  days  ot  the  vow  of  his  separation 
their  shall  no  razor  cotne  upon  his  head: 


until  the  days  he  fulfilled,  in  the  which  lie 
separate!!)  himse/f  unto  the  I  man,  he  shall 
be  holy ,  and  shall  let  the  locks  ol  the  hair 
of  his  head  grow.  l>.  All  tho  days  that  he 
separated!  himse/f  unto  the  I  <oun  lit'  shall 
come  at  no  dead  body.  7,  1  It'  shall  not 
make  himself  unclean  for  his  father,  or  lor 
his  mother,  for  his  brother,  or  for  his  sister, 
when  they  die;  because  the  consecration 
I  of  his  (lod  is  upon  his  head.  11.  All  the 
days  ol  his  separation  he  is  holy  unto  the 
Loan.  J).  And  if  any  man  die  very  sud¬ 
denly  by  him,  and  he  hath  defiled  the  head 
of  las  consecration ;  then  he  shall  shave  his 
head  in  the  day  ol  Ins  cleansing,  on  the 
seventh  day  shall  lit'  shave  it.  It).  And  on 
the  eighth  day  he  shall  bring  ty\o  turtles,  or 
two  young  pigeons,  to  the  priest,  to  the  door 
ol  tho  tabernacle  ot  the  congregation:  11. 
And  the  priest  shall  oiler  the  one  lor  a  sm- 
oltering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-ollering, 
and  make  an  atonement  for  him,  lor  that  he 
sinned  by  the  dead,  and  shall  hallow  his 
head  that  same  day.  12.  And  he  shall 
|  consecrate  unto  the  Loan  the  day  s  of  his 
separation,  and  shall  bring  a  lainn  of  the 
brst  year  tor  a  trespass-ollering :  but  the 
days  that  were  before  shall  bo  lost,  because 

his  separation  was  defiled,  13.  Atul  t his  /.s 
the  law  of  (lit'  ISkizarito,  when  the  days  of 
bis  separation  are  fulfilled:  lie  shall  be 
brought  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ol 
the  congregation;  U.  Anil  he  shall  offer 
his  offering  unto  the  Loan,  one  he-lmnh  of 
the  first  year  without  blemish  tor  a  burnf- 
o taring,  undone  oyvo-lnmh  of  the  first  year 
yy  it hont  blemish  for  a  sin-oifering,  and  one 
ram  without  blemish  lor  peuce-ofleriugs, 
13.  And  a  basket  ot  unleavened  bread, 
('tikes  of  line  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
yyafers  ol  unleavened  bread  anointed  with 
oil,  and  their  ment-ollering,  and  their  drink- 
offerings.  lb.  And  the  priest  shall  bring 
them  before  the  Loan,  and  shall  offer  his 
siu-otfering,  and  his  burnt-ollering.  17.  And 
he  shall  offer  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of 
nonce-offerings  unto  the  Loan,  with  the 
basket  ot  unleavened  bread:  (lie  priest  shall 
oiler  also  his  meat-oilering,  and  bis  drink- 
offering.  13.  And  the  Nazaritc  shall  shave 
tin'  head  of  his  separation  at  tile  door  of  tho 
tabernacle  ot  the  congregation;  aiu  1  shall 
take  tht'  hair  ot  the  lit'inl  ol  las  st'paration, 
tuul  put  t!  in  tho  fir©  yy  Inch  is  under  the 
sacrifice  of  the  poaoo-ollorings.  ID.  And 
tht'  prit'st  shall  take  tht'  sodden  shoulder  of 
tht'  ram,  and  one  unleavened  cuke  out  ol 
tin'  basket,  and  one  unleavened  yvafer,  and 
shall  put  them  upon  the  bands  of  the  I\a/.n- 
rite,  alter  the  hair  of  bis  separation  is 
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shaven:  20.  And  the  priest  shall  wave 
them  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord: 
this  is  holy  for  the  priest,  with  the  wave- 
breast  and  heave-shoulder:  and  after  that 
the  Nazarite  may  drink  wine.  21.  This  is 
the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who  hath  vowed, 
and  of  his  offering  unto  the  Lord  for  his 
separation,  besides  that  that  his  hand  shall 
get :  according  to  the  vow  which  he  vowed, 
so  he  must  do  after  the  law  of  his  separa¬ 
tion. 

After  the  law  for  the  discovery  and  shame  of  those 
that  by  sin  had  made  themselves  vile,  fitly  follows 
this  for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  those 
that  by  their  eminent  piety  and  devotion,  had  made 
themselves  honourable,  and  distinguished  themselves 
from  their  neighbours.  It  is  very  probable  that 
there  were  those,  before  the  making  of  this  law, 
who  went  under  the  character  of  Nazarites,  and 
were  celebrated  by  that  title,  as  persons  professing 
greater  strictness  and  zeal  in  religion  than  other  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  is  spoken  of  here  as  a 
thing  already  well  known,  but  the  obligation  of  it  is 
reduced  to  a  greater  certainty  than  hitherto  it  had 
been.  Joseph  is  called  a  JVazarite  among  his  breth¬ 
ren,  (Gen.  49.  26.)  not  only  because  separate  from 
them,  but  because  eminent  among  them.  Observe, 

1.  The  general  character  of  a  Nazarite;  it  is  a 
person  separated  unto  the  Lord ,  v.  2.  Some  were 
Nazarites  for  life,  either  by  divine  designation,  as 
Samson,  (Judg.  13.  5.)  and  John  Baptist,  (Luke  1. 
15.)  or  by  their  parents’  vow  concerning  them,  as 
Samuel,  1  Sam.  1.  11.  Of  these  this  law  speaks 
not.  Others  were  so  for  a  certain  time,  and  by  their 
own  voluntary  engagement,  and  concerning  them 
rules  are  given  by  this  law.  A  woman  might  bind 
herself  with  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  under  the  limi¬ 
tations  we  find,  ch.  30.  3,  where  the  vow  which  the 
woman  is  supposed  to  vow  unto  the  Lord  seems  to 
be  meant  especially  of  this  vow.  The  Nazarites 
were,  1.  Devoted  to  the  Lord  during  the  time  of 
their  Nazariteship,  and,  it  is  probable,  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  the  study  of  the  law,  in  acts  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  instructing  others.  An  air  of  piety  was 
therefore  put  upon  them,  and  upon  their  whole 
conversation.  They  were  separated  from  common 
persons  and  common  things.  Those  that  are  con¬ 
secrated  to  God  must  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  They  distinguished  themselves,  not  only 
from  others,  but  from  what  they  themselves  were 
before  and  after.  3.  They  separated  themselves 
by  vowing  a  vow;  every  Israelite  was  bound  by  the 
divine  law  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  but  the 
Nazarites  by  their  own  act  and  deed  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  some  religious  observances,  as  fruits  and 
expressions  of  that  love,  which  other  Israelites  were 
not  bound  to.  Some  such  there  were  whose  spirits 
God  stirred  up  to  be  in  their  day  the  ornaments  of 
the  church,  the  standard-bearers  of  religion,  and 
patterns  of  piety.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  favour 
to  their  nation,  that  God  raised  up  their  young  men 
for  Nazarites,  Amos  2.  11.  The  Nazarites  were 
known  in  the  streets,  and  respected  as  purer  than 
snow,  whiter  than  milk,  Lam.  4.  7.  Christ  was 
called  in  reproach  a  Nazarene,  so  were  his  follow¬ 
ers,  but  he  was  no  Nazarite  according  to  this  law, 
he  drank  wine,  and  touched  dead  bodies,  yet  in 
him  this  tvpe  had  its  accomplishment,  for  in  him  all 
purity  and  perfection  met;  and  every  true  Christian 
is  a  spiritual  Nazarite  separated  by  vow  unto  the 
Lord.  We  find  St.  Paul,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  in  complaisance  to  the  Jews,  submitting  to 
this  law  of  the  Nazarites;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
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is  declared  that  the  Gentiles  should  observe  no  such 
thing,  Acts  21.  24,  25.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  honour  to  a  man  to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  a  man  speak  of  it  as  a  punishment,  saying, 
for  instance,  “  I  will  be  a  Nazarite  rather  than  do 
so  or  so,”  he  is,  (say  the  Jews)  a  wicked  man;  but 
he  that  vows  unto  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  holi¬ 
ness  to  be  a  Nazarite,  lo,  the  crown  of  his  God  ia 
upon  his  head. 

II.  The  particular  obligations  that  the  Nazarites 
lay  under;  that  the  families  of  superstitious  men 
might  not  multiply  their  restraints  endlessly,  God 
himself  lays  down  the  law  for  them,  and  gives  them 
the  rule  of  their  profession. 

1.  They  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  v.  3,  4.  They  must  drink  no  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  nor  eat  grapes,  no  not  the  kernel  of 
the  husk;  they  might  not  so  much  as  eat  a  raisin. 
The  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  a  conjecture  (Ilor. 
Ileb.  in  Luc.  1.  15.)  that,  as  the  ceremonial  pollu¬ 
tions,  by  leprosy  and  otherwise,  represented  the  sin¬ 
ful  state  of  fallen  man,  so  the  institution  of  the  order  of 
Nazarites  was  designed  to  represent  the  pure  and 
perfect  state  of  man  in  innocency;  and  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  forbidden  to  Adam,  was  the  vine, 
and  for  that  season  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Naza¬ 
rites,  and  all  the  produce  of  it.  They  who  gave 
the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink  did  the  tempter’s  work. 
(Amos  2.  12.)  persuading  them  to  that  forbidden 
fruit.  That  it  was  reckoned  a  perfection  and  praise 
not  to  drink  wine,  appears  from  the  instance  of  the 
Rechabites,  Jer.  35.  6.  They  were  to  drink  no 
wine;  (1.)  That  they  might  be  examples  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  mortification.  Those  that  separate 
themselves  to  God  and  to  his  honour  must  not  gra¬ 
tify  the  desires  of  the  body,  but  keep  that  under  and 
bring  it  into  subjection.  Drinking  a  little  wine  for 
the  stomach’s  sake  is  allowed,  to  help  that,  1  Tim. 
5.  23.  But  drinking  much  wine  for  the  palate’s 
sake,  to  please  that,  does  by  no  means  become  those 
who  profess  to  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  (2.)  That  they  might  be  qualified  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  service  of  God.  They 
must  not  drink,  lest  they  forget  the  law,  (Prov.  31. 
5.)  lest  they  should  err  through  wine,  Isa.  28.  7. 
Let  all  Christians  oblige  themselves  to  be  very  mo¬ 
derate  in  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink;  for  if 
the  love  of  these  once  get  the  mastery  of  a  man,  he 
becomes  a  very  easy  prey  to  Satan.  It  is  observ¬ 
able,  that,  because  they  were  to  drink  no  wine, 
(which  was  the  thing  mainly  intended,)  they  were 
to  eat  nothing  that  came  of  the  vine,  to  teach  us 
with  the  utmost  care  and  caution  to  avoid  sin,  and 
every  thing  that  borders  upon  it  and  leads  to  it,  oi 
may  be  a  temptation  to  us.  Abstain  from  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil,  1  Thess.  5.  22. 

2.  They  must  not  cut  their  hair,  v.  5.  They 

must  neither  poll  their  heads,  nor  shave  their  beards; 
this  was  that  mark  of  Samson’s  Nazariteship, 
which  we  often  read  of  in  his  story.  Now,  (1.) 
This  signified  a  noble  neglect  of  the  body  and  tlit 
ease  and  ornament  of  it,  which  became  those  who, 
being  separated  to  God,  ought  to  be  wholly  taken 
up  with  their  souls,  to  secure  their  peace  and  beauty. 
It  signified  that  they  had,  for  the  present,  renounc¬ 
ed  alP  sorts  of  sensual  pleasures  and  delights,  and 
resolved  to  live  a  life  of  self--  ,enial  and  mortification. 
Mephibosheth  in  sorrow  tr.  tinned  not  his  beard,  2 
Sam.  19.  24,  (2  ;  Some  observe,  that  long  hair  is 

spoken  of  as  a)>dgeof  subjection,  1  Cor.  11.  5,  fkc. 
So  that  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarites  denoted  their 
subjection  to  God,  and  their  putting  themseh  es  un¬ 
der  his  dominion.  (3. )  By  this  they  were  known 
to  all  that  met  them  to  be  Nazarites,  and  so  it  com¬ 
manded  respect.  It  made  them  look  great  without 
art;  it  was  nature’s  crown  to  the  head,  and  a  testi 
monv  for  them  that  they  had  preserved  their  purity 
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For,  it'  they  had  been  defiled,  their  hair  must  have 
been  cut,  v.  9.  See  Jer.  7.  29. 

3.  They  must  not  come  near  any  dead  body,  v, 
6,  7.  Others  might  touch  dead  bodies,  and  con¬ 
tracted  only  a  ceremonial  pollution  by  it  for  some 
time;  some  must  tlo  it,  else  the  dead  must  be  un¬ 
buried,  hut  the  Nazaritcs  must  not  do  it,  upon  pain 
ot  forfeiting  all  the  honour  of  their  Nazaritesliip. 
They  must  not  attend  the  funeral  of  any  relation,  no 
not  father  or  mother,  any  more  than  the  high  priest 
himself,  because  the  consecration  of  his  Cod  is  upon 
his  head.  Those  that  separate  themselves  to  (led 
must  learn,  (1.)  To  distinguish  themselves,  and  do 
more  than  others.  (2.)  To  keep  their  consciences 
pure  from  dead  works,  and  not  to  touch  the  unclean 
thing.  The  greater  profession  of  religion  we 
make,  and  the  more  eminent  we  appear,  the  great¬ 
er  care  must  we  take  to  avoid  all  sin,  for  we  have  so 
much  the  more  honour  to  lose  by  it.  (S. )  To  mo¬ 
derate  their  affections  even  to  their  near  relations, 
so  as  not  to  let  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  them 
break  in  upon  their  joy  in  God,  and  submission  to 
his  will.  See  Matth.  8.  21,  22. 

•I.  All  the  days  oj  their  separation  they  must  be 
holy  to  the  Lord,  v.  8.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
those  external  obsen  ances,  and  without  this  they 
were  of  no  account.  The  Nazaritcs  must  be  devoted 
to  God,  employed  for  him,  and  their  minds  intent 
upon  him;  they  must  keep  themselves  pure  in  heart 
and  life,  and  be  in  every  thing  conformable  to  the 
divine  image  and  will;  this  is  to  be  holy,  this  is  to 
be  a  Nazaritc  indeed. 

111.  The  provision  that  was  made  for  the  clean¬ 
sing  of  a  Nazaritc,  if  he  happened  unavoidably  to 
contract  a  ceremonial  pollution  by  the  touch  of  a 
dead  body.  No  penalty  is  ordered  by  this  law  for 
the  wilful  breach  of  the  foregoing  laws,  for  it  was 
not  supposed  that  a  man,  who  had  so  much  religion 
as  to  make  that  vow,  could  have  so  little  as  to  break 
it  presumptuously;  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that 
he  should  drink  wine,  or  have  his  hair  cut,  but  by 
his  own  fault;  but  purely  by  the  pro\  idence  of  God,  I 
without  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  might  be  near  a  ; 
dead  body,  and  that  is  the  case  put,  (r.  9.1  If  a 
man  die  very  suddenly  by  him,  hr  has  defied  the 
head  of  his  consecration.  Note,  Death  sometimes 
takes  men  away  very  suddenly,  and  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  warning.  A  man  might  be  well  and  dead  in  so 
little  a  time,  that  the  most  careful  Nazaritc  could 
not  avoid  being  polluted  by  the  dead  body;  so  short 
a  step  is  it  sometimes,  and  so  soon  taken,  from  time 
to  eternity.  God  prepare  us  for  sudden  death! 

In  this  case,  1.  lie  must  be  purified  from  the  ce¬ 
remonial  pollution  he  had  contracted,  as  others 
must,  upon  the  seventh  day,  v.  9.  Nay,  more  was 
required  for  the  purifying  of  the  Nazaritc  than  of 
any  other  person  that  had  touched  a  dead  body ;  he 
must  bring  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering,  and 
an  atonement  must  be  made  for  him,  v.  10,  11.  This 
teaches  us,  that  sins  of  infirmity,  and  the  faults  we 
are  overtaken  in  by  surprise,  must  be  seriously  re¬ 
pented  of,  and  that  an  application  must  be  made  of 
the  virtue  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  our  souls  for  the 
forgiveness  of  them  ever}’  day,  1  John  2.  1,  2.  It 
teaches  us  also,  that,  if  those  who  make  an  eminent 
profession  of  religion,  do  any  thing  to  sully  the  re¬ 
putation  of  their  profession,  more  is  expected  from 
them  than  others,  for  the  rctriex  ing  both  of  their 
peace  and  of  their  credit.  2.  He  must  begin  the 
davs  of  his  separation  again;  for  all  that  were  past 
nefore  his  pollution,  though  coming  ever  so  near  the 
period  of  lus  time  set.  were  lost,  and  not  reckoned 
to  him,  v.  12.  This  obliged  them  to  be  verv  care- 
fid  not  to  defile  themselves  by  the  dead,  for  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  made  them  lose  their  time, 
and  it  teaches  us,  that  if  a  righteous-man  tarn  assay 
from  his  righteousness ,  and  defile  himself  with  dead 


works,  all  his  righteousness  that  he  has  done  shall 
be  lost  to  him,  Kzck.  33.  13.  It  is  all  lost,  all  in 
vain,  if  he  do  not  persevere,  Gal.  3.  4.  He  must 
begin  again,  and  do  his  first  works. 

IV.  The  law  for  the  solemn  discharge  of  a  Naza- 
l'ite  from  his  vow,  when  he  had  completed  the  time 
he  fixed  to  himself;  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term  he  could  not  be  discharged;  before  he  \  owed, 
it  was  in  his  own  power,  but  it  was  too  late  after  the 
vow  to  make  inquiry;  the  Jews  say,  that  the  time 
of  a  Nazarite’s  vow  could  not  be  less  than  thirty 
days;  and  if  a  man  said,  “I  will  be  a  Nuzarite  but 
for  two  days,”  yet  he  was  bound  for  thirty;  but  it 
should  seem  Paul’s  vow  was  for  only  seven  days, 
Acts  21.  27.  Or  rather,  then  he  observed  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  finishing  that  vow  of  Nazaviteship,  from 
which,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  he  had 
discharged  himself  some  years  before  at  Cenchrea, 
only  by  the  ceremonv  of  cutting  his  hair.  Acts  IS. 
18.' 

When  the  time  of  the  vowed  separation  was  out, 
he  was  to  be  made  free,  1.  Publicly,  at  the  door  oj 
the  tabernacle,  (v.  13.)  that  all  might  take  notic< 
of  the  finishing  of  lps  vow,  and  none  might  be  offen 
ded,  if  they  saw  him  now  drink  wine,  who  had  so 
lately  refused.  2.  It  was  to  be  done  with  sacri¬ 
fices,  v.  14.  _  Lest  he  should  think  that  by  this  emi¬ 
nent  piece  of  devotion  he  had  made  God  a  Debtor 
to  him,  he  is  appointed,  e\  en  when  he  had  finished 
his  vow,  to  bring  an  offering  to  God;  for  when  we 
have  done  our  utmost  in  duty  to  God,  still  we  must 
own  ourselves  behiiul-hand  with  him.  lie  must 
bring  one  of  each  sort  of  the  instituted  offerings. 
(1.)  A  burnt-offering,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
God’s  sovereign  dominion  over  him  and  all  he  had, 
still,  notwithstanding  his  discharge  from  this  par 
ticular  vow.  (2.)  A  sin-offering.  This,  though 
mentioned  second,  (i\  14.)  yet  seems  to  have  been 
offered  fiyst,  (r.  16. )  for  atonement  must  be  made 
for  our  sins,  before  an}’  of  our  sacrifices  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  e\cn  the 
Nazaritc,  that  in  the  ev  e  of  men  was  purer  than 
snore,  and  whiter  than  milk,  yet  durst  not  appear 
before  the  holy  God  without  a  sin-offering.  Though 
he  had  fulfilled  the  vow  of  his  separation  without 
any  pollution,  yet  he  must  bring  a  sacrifice  for  sin; 
for  there  is  guilt  insensibly  contracted  by  the  best 
of  men,  even  in  their  best  works;  some  good  omit¬ 
ted,  and  some  ill  « Emitted,  which,  if  we  were  dealt 
with  in  strict  justice,  would  be  our  ruin;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  ot  which  it  is  necessary  torus  to  receive 
the  atonement,  and  plead  it  as  our  righteousness  bc- 
fore  God.  (3.)  A  peace-offering ,  in  thankfulness 
to  God,  who  had  enabled  lnm  to  fulfil  his  vow,  and 
in  supplication  to  God  for  grace  to  preserve  him 
from  ever  doing  any  thing  unbecoming  one  that  had 
been  once  a  Nazaritc;  remembering-,  that,  though 
lie  was  now  freed  from  the  bonds  of  his  vow,  he 
still  remained  under  the  bonds  of  tlie  divine  law. 
(1. )  lo  those  were  added  the  meat-offerings,  and 
drink-offerings,  according  to  the  manner,  (v.  15, 
IT.)  for  these  always  accompanied  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  and  peace-offerings:  and,  beside  those,  a  basket 
of  unleavened  cakes  and  wafers.  (5.)  Part  of  the 
peace-offering,  with  a  cake  and  wafer,  was  to  be 
waved  for  a  ware-off  ring:  (v.  19,  20.)  and  this 
was  a  gratuity  to  the  priest,  who  had  it  for  his  pains, 
after  it  had  been  first  presented  to  God.  (6.)  Be¬ 
side  all  this,  he  might  bring  his  free-will  offerings, 
such  as  his  hand  shall  get,  v.  21.  More  than  this 
he  might  bring,  but  not  less.  And  to  grace  the  so¬ 
lemnity,  it  was  common  upon  this  e.ccasien  to  have 
their  friends  to  be  at  charges  with  them,  Acts  21, 
24.  Lastly,  One  ceremony  more  was  appointed, 
which  was  like  the  cancelling  of  the  bond  when  the 
condition  is  performed,  and  that  was  the  cutthig  <  ff 
his  hair;  which  had  been  suffered  to  grow  all  tin. 
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time  of  his  being  a  Nazarite,  and  burning  it  in  the 
fire  over  which  the  peace-offerings  were  b  iling,  v. 
18.  This  intimated  that  his  full  performan,  e  of  his 
vow  was  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ  the  great  Sa¬ 
crifice,  and  not  otherwise.  Learn  hence  to  vow  and 
flay  to  the  Lord  our  God,  for  he  has  no  pleasure  in 
fools. 

22.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  23.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto 
his  soas,  saying,  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them, 

24.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ; 

25.  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 

thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  •,  26.  The 

Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  tjiee  peace.  27.  And  they  shall 
put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  I  will  bless  them. 

Here, 

1.  The  priests,  among  other  good  offices  which 
they  were  to  do,  are  appointed  solemnly  to  bless 
the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  v.  23.  It  was 
part  of  their  work,  Deut.  21.  5.  Hereby  God  put 
au  honour  upon  the  priests,  for  the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  better;  and  hereby  he  gave  great  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  the  people,  who  looked  upon  the 
priest  as  God’s  mouth  to  them.  Though  the  priest 
of  himself  could  do  no  more  than  beg  a  blessing,  yet 
being  an  intercessor  by  office,  and  doing  that  in  His 
name  who  commajids  the  blessing,  the  prayer  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  promise,  and  he  pronounced  it  as  one 
having  authority,  with  his  hands  lifted  up,  and  his 
face  toward  the  people.  Now,  (1.)  This  was  a 
type  of  Christ’s  errand,  into  the  world,  which  was 
to  bless  us,  (Acts  3.  26.')  as  the  High  Priest  of  our 
profession.  The  last  thing  he  did  on  earth  was, 
with  up-lifted  hand,  to  bless  his  disciples,  Luke  24. 
50.  51.  The  learned  Bishop  Pierson  observes  it  as 
a  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  the  priests  blessed  the 
people  only  at  the  close  of  the  morning-sacrifice, 
not  of  the  evening-sacrifice,  to  show  (says  he)  that  in 
the  last  days,  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  which  arc  (as 
it  were)  the  evening  of  the  world,  the  benediction  of 
the  law  should  cease,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ 
should  take  place.  (2.)  It  was  a  pattern  to  'gpspel- 
ministers,  the  masters  of  assemblies,  who  are  in 
like  manner  to  dismiss  their  solemn  assemblies  with 
a  blessing.  The  same  that  are  God’s  mouth  to  his 
people,  to  teach  and  command  them,  are  his  mouth 
likewise  to  bless  them;  and  they  that  receive  the 
law  shall  receive  the  blessing.  The  Hebrew  doc¬ 
tors  warn  the  people  that  they  say  not,  “  What 
availeth  the  blessing  of  this  poor  simple  priest?” 
“For,”  say  they,  “the  receiving  of  the  blessing 
depends,  not  on  the  priest,  but  on  the  holy  blessed 
God.” 

2.  A  form  of  blessing  is  here  prescribed  them  in 
their  other  devotions;  but  this  being  God’s  com¬ 
mand  concerning  benediction,  that  it  might  not  look 
like  any  thing  of  their  own,  he  puts  the  very  words 
in  their  mouths,  v.  24*  *26.  Where  observe,  (1.) 
That  the  blessing  is  commanded  upon  each  particu- 

ar  perse®,  The  Lord  bless  thee.  They  must  each 
of  them  prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  blessing, 
and  then  they  should  find  enough  in  it  to  make 
them  every  man  happy;  Blessed  shalt  thou  be, 
Deut.  28.  3.  If  we  take  the  law  to  ourselves,  we 
may  take  the  blessing  to  ourselves,  as  if  our  names 
were  inserted.  (2.)  That  the  name  Jehovah  is 
three  times  repeated  in  it,  and  (as  the  critics  ob¬ 
serve)  each  with  a  different  accent,  in  the  original; 
the  Jews  themselves  think  there  is  some  mystery, 
and  we  know  what  it  is,  the  New  Testament  hav¬ 


ing  explained  it,  which  directs  us  to  expect  the 
blessing  from  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  each  of  which  persons  is  Jehovah,  and 
yet  they  .are  “  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord,”  2 
Cor.  13.  14.  (3. )  That  the  favour  of  God  is  all  in 
this  blessing,  for  that  is  the  fountain  of  all  good. 
[1.]  The  Lord  bless  thee!  Our  blessing  God  is  only 
our  speaking  well  of  him,  his  blessing  us  is  doing 
well  torus;  those  whom  he  blesses  are  blessed  in¬ 
deed.  [2.]  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee!  Alluding  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth,  to  enlighten  and  comfort  it,  and  to  renew 
the  face  of  it.  “The  Lord  love  thee,  and  make 
thee  to  know  that  he  loves  thee.”  We  cannot  but 
be  happy  if  we  have  God’s  love;  and  we  cannot  but 
be  easy,  if  we  know  that  we  have  it.  (3.]  'The 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee!  This  is  to 
the  same  purport  with  the  former,  and  it  seems  to 
allude  to  the  smiles  of  a  father  upon  his  child,  or 
of  a  man  upon  his  friend,  whom  he  takes  pleasure 
in.  If  God  give  us  the  assurances  of  his  special  fa¬ 
vour  and  his  acceptance  of  us,  that  will  put  glad¬ 
ness  into  the  heart,  Ps.  4.  7,  8.  (4.)  That  the  fruits 
of  this  favour,  conveyed  by  this  blessing,  are,  pro¬ 
tection,  pardon,  and  peace.  [1.]  Protection  from 
evil,  v.  24.  The  Lord  keep  thee,  for  it  is  he  that 
keeps  Israel,  and  neither  slumbers  ?ior  sleeps,  Ps. 
121.  4.  And  all  believers  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God.  [2.]  Pardon  of  sin,  v.  25.  The  Lord  be 
gracious,  or  merciful,  unto  thee.  [3.]  Peace,  (y. 
26. )  including  all  that  good  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  complete  happiness. 

3.  God  here  pronvses  to  ratify  and  confirm  the 
blessing,  ( v .  27.)  They  shall  put  my  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel.  God  gives  them  leave  to  make 
use  of  his  name  in  blessing  the  people,  and  to  bless 
them  as  his  people,  called  by  his  name.  This  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  blessings  they  could  pronounce  upon 
them,  to  mark  them  tor  God’s  peculiar,  the  people 
of  his  choice  and  love.  God’s  name  upon  them  was 
their  honour,  their  comfort,  their  safety,  their  plea; 
We  are  called  by  thy  name,  leave  us  not.  It  is 
added,  and  I  will  bless  them.  Note,  A  divine  bless¬ 
ing  goes  along  with  divine  institutions,  and  puts  vir¬ 
tue  and  efficacy  into  them.  What  Christ  says  of 
the  peace,  is  true  of  the  blessing;  when  God’s  mi¬ 
nisters  pronounce  the  blessing,  “Peace  be  to  this 
congregation,”  if  the  sons  of  peace  and  heirs  of 
blessing  be  there,  the  peace,  the  blessing,  shall 
rest  upon  them,  Luke  10.  5,  6.  For  in  every  place 
where  God  records  his  name,  he  will  meet  bis  peo 
pie  and  bless  them. 

CHAP.  VII. 

God  having  set.  up  house  (as  it  were)  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  of  Israel,  the  princes  of  Israel  here  come  a  visiting 
with  their  presents,  as  tenants  to  their  Landlord,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  tribes.  They  brought  presents, 
I.  Upon  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  service 
of  that,  v.  1.  .9.  II.  Upon  the  dedication  of  the  altar, 
for  the  use  of  that,  v.  10 .  .  88.  And,  III.  God  gracious- 
ly  signified  his  acceptance  of  what  was  done,  v.  89.  The 
two  foregoing  chapters  were  the  records  of  additional 
laws  which  God  gave  to  Israel,  this  is  the  history  of  (he 
additional  services  which  Israel  performed  to  God. 

1.  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  that. 

Moses  had  fully  sot  up  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  had  anointed  it,  and  sanctified  it, 
and  all  the  instruments  thereof,  both  the  al¬ 
tar  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  had 
anointed  them,  and  sanctified  them,  2. 
That  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  the 
I  house  of  their  fathers,  who  vu  tc  (lie  pniu  os 
!  of  the  tribes,  and  were  over  them  that  were 
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numbered,  offered  :  3  And  they  brought 

their  offering  before  the  Lord,  six  covered 
waggons,  and  twelve  oxen  ;  a  waggon  for 
two  of  the  princes,  and  for  each  one  an  ox : 
and  they  brought  them  before  the  taberna¬ 
cle.  4.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  5.  Take  it  of  them,  that  they  may 
be  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  and  thou  shalt  give  them 
unto  the  Levites,  to  every  man  according 
to  his  service.  6.  And  Moses  took  the 
waggons  and  the  oxen,  and  gave  them  un¬ 
to  the  Levites.  7.  Two  waggons  and  four 
oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of  Gershon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  service  :  8.  And  four  wag¬ 
gons  and  eight  oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons 
of  Merari,  according  unto  their  service,  un¬ 
der  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron 
the  priest.  9.  But  unto  the  sons  of  Kohath 
he  gave  none  ;  because  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  belonging  unto  them  was ,  that 
they  should  bear  upon  their  shoulders. 

Here  is  the  offering  of  the  princes  to  the  service 
cf  the  tabernacle.  Observe, 

1.  When  it  was;  not  till  it  was  fully  set  up,  v.  1. 
When  all  things  were  done,  both  about  the  taber-r 
nacle  itself,  and  the  camp  of  Israel  which  surround¬ 
ed  it,  according  to  the  directions  given,  then  they 
began  their  presents;  probably,  about  the  eighth 
day  of  the  second  month.  Note,  Necessary  ob¬ 
servances  must  always  take  place  of  freewill-offer¬ 
ings:  first  those,  and  then  these. 

2.  Who  they  were  that  offered;  The  princes  of 
Israel,  heads  of  the  house  of  their  fathers,  v.  2. 
Note,  Those  that  are  above  others  in  power  and 
dignity,  ought  to  go  before  others,  and  endeavour 
to  go  beyond  them,  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
The  more  any  are  advanced,  the  more  is  expected 
from  them,  for  the  greater  opportunity  they  have 
of  serving  God  and  their  generation.  What  are 
wealth  and  authority  good  for,  but  as  they  enable  a 
man  to  do  so  much  the  more  good  in  the  world? 

3.  What  they  offered;  six  waggons,  with  each 
of  them  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  them,  v.  3.  Doubt¬ 
less,  these  waggons  were  agreeable  to  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  appurte¬ 
nances,  the  best  of  the  kind,  like  the  carriages 
which  great  princes  use,  when  they  go  in  proces¬ 
sion.  Some  think  that  God,  by  Moses,  intimated 
to  them  what  they  should  bring;  or  their  own  con¬ 
sideration  perhaps  suggested  to  them  to  make  this 
present.  Though  God’s  wisdom  had  ordained  all 
the  essentials  of  the  tabernacle,  yet  it  seems  these 
accidental  conveniences  were  left  to  be  provided  by 
their  own  discretion,  which  was  to  set  in  order  that 
which  was  wanting,  (Tit.  1.  5. )  and  these  waggons 
were  not  refused,  though  no  pattern  of  them  was 
shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount.  Note,  It  must  not 
be  expected  that  the  divine  institution  of  ordinances 
should  descend  to  all  those  circumstances  which 
are  determinable,  and  are  fit  to  be  left  alterable, 
by  human  prudence,  that  wisdom  which  is  profita¬ 
ble  to  direct.  Observe,  No  sooner  is  the  taberna¬ 
cle  fully  set  up,  than  this  provision  is  made  for  the 
removal  of  it.  Note,  Even  when  we  are  but  just 
settled  in  the  world,  and  think  we  are  beginning  to 
take  root,  we  must  be  preparing  for  changes  and 
removes,  especially  for  the  great  change.  When 
we  are  here  in  this  world,  every  thing  must  be 
accommodated  to  a  militant  and  moveable  state. 


While  the  tabernacle  was  framing,  the  princes 
were  very  generous  in  their  offerings,  for  then  they 
brought  precious  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  (Exod. 
35.  27.)  yet  now  they  bring  more  presents.  Note, 
Those  that  have  done  good  should  study  to  abound 
therein  yet  more  and  more,  and  not  be  weary  of 
well-doing. 

4.  How  their  offering  was  disposed  of,  and  what 
use  was  made  of  it;  the  waggons  and  oxen  were 
given  to  the  Levites,  to  be  used  in  carrying  the  ta¬ 
bernacle;  both  for  their  ease,  (for  God  would  not 
have  any  of  his  servants  over-burthened  with  work,) 
and  for  the  more  safe  and  right  conveyance  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  which  would  be  best 
kept  together,  and  sheltered  from  the  weather,  in 
waggons.  (1.)  The  Gershcnites,  that  had  the  light 
carriage,  the  curtains  and  hangings,  had  but  two 
waggons,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen;  (v.  7.)  when  they 
had  loaded  those,  they  must  carry  the  rest,  if  any 
remained  upon  their  shoulders.  (2.)  The  Mera- 
rites,  that  had  the  heavy  carriage,  and  that  which 
was  most  unwieldy,  the  boards,  pillars,  sockets, 
&c.  had  four  waggons,  and  four  yoke  of  oxen  al¬ 
lotted  them;  (x>.  8.)  and  yet,  if  they  had  not  more 
waggons  of  their  own,  they  would  be  obliged  to  ear¬ 
ly  a  great  deal  upon  their  backs  too,  for  the  silver 
sockets  alone  weighed  a  hundred  talents,  which 
was  above  four  ton,  and  that  was  enough  to  load 
four  waggons  that  were  drawn  but  by  one  yoke  of 
oxen  apiece.  But  each  socket  being  a  talent  weight, 
which  is  about  a  man’s  burthen,  (as  appears,  2 
Kings  5.  23. )  probably  they  carried  those  on  their 
backs,  and  put  the  boards  and  pillars  into  the  wag¬ 
gons.  Observe  here,  how  God  wisely  and  gra¬ 
ciously  ordered  the  most  strength  to  those  that  had 
the  most  work.  Each  had  waggons  according  to 
their  service.  Whatever  burthen  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  lays  upon  us,  he  will,  by  his  sufficient  grace, 
proportion  the  strength  to  it,  1  Cor.  10.  13.  (3. )  The 
Kohathites,  that  had  the  most  sacred  carriage,  had 
no  waggons  at  all,  because  they  were  to  carry  theii 
charge  upon  their  shoulders,  (v.  9. )  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  care  and  veneration.  When  in  Da\id’s  time 
they  carried  the  ark  in  a  cart,  God  made  them  to 
know,  to  their  terror,  bv  the  death  of  Uzza,  that  they 
did  not  seek  him  in  the  aue  order.  See  IChron.  15. 13. 

10.  And  the  princes  offered  for  dedicating 
of  the  altar,  in  the  day  that  it  was  anointed, 
ever*  the  princes  offered  their  offering  be¬ 
fore  the  altar.  11.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  They  shall  offer  their  offering,  each 
prince  on  his  day,  for  the  dedicating  of  the 
altar.  12.  And  he  that  offered  his  offering 
the  first  day  was  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  13.  And  his 
offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
thereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels , 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ;  both  of  them  tocre 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a 
meat-offering:  14.  One  spoon  of  ten  she¬ 
kels  of  gold,  full  of  incense  :  1 5.  One  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt-offering:  16.  One  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin-offering:  17.  And  for  a  sa¬ 
crifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen,  five 
rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first 
year.  This  was  the  offering  of  Nahshon, 
the  son  of  Amminadab.  18.  On  the  second 
day  Nethaneel,  the  son  of  Zuar,  prince 
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of  tssuchar,  did  offer :  19.  He  offered  for 

his  ottering  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels, 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-of¬ 
fering  :  20.  One  spoon  of  gold  of  ten  she¬ 

kels ,  full  of  incense:  21.  One  young  bul¬ 
lock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt-offering :  22.  One  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering :  23.  And  for  a  sacri¬ 

fice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams, 
five  lie-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year. 
This  was  the  offering  of  Nethaneel,  the  son 
of  Zuar.  24.  On  the  third  day  Eliab,  the 
son  of  Helon,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Zebulun,  did  offer:  25.  His  offering  icas 
one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was 
a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-offering:  2G. 
One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels ,  lull  of  in¬ 
cense  :  27.  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  :  28.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-of¬ 
fering  :  29.  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 

offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  live  lie-goats, 
five  lambs  of  the  first  year.  This  was  the 
offering  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Helon.  30. 
On  the  fourth  day  Elizwr,  the  son  of  She- 
deur,  prince  of  the  children  of  Reuben,  did 
offer :  31.  His  offering  teas  one  silver  char¬ 
ger  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  sil¬ 
ver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-offering: 
32.  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of 
incense  :  33.  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 
one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  :  34.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-of¬ 
fering  :  35.  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 

offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  hc-goats, 
five  lambs  of  the  first  year.  This  zvas  the 
offering  of  Elizur,  the  son  of  Shedeur.  36. 
On  the  fifth  day  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zuri- 
shaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of  Simeon, 
did  offer  i  37.  His  offering  was  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  for  a  meat-offering:  38.  One  golden 
spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense  :  39. 

One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one.  lamb  of 
the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offering:  40.  One 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering:  41.  And 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
Urst  year.  This  was  the  offering  of  Shelu¬ 


miel,  the  son  of  Zurishaddai.  42.  On  the 
sixth  day  Eliasaph,  the  son  of  Deuel,  prince 
of  the  children  of  Gad,  offered:  43.  His 
offering  was  one  silver  charger,  of  the  weight 
of  a  hundred  and  t  hirty  shekels,  a  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-offering :  44. 

One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  in¬ 
cense  :  45.  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  :  46.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-of¬ 

fering  :  47.  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-of¬ 
ferings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats, 
five  lambs  of  the  first  year.  This  was  the 
offering  of  Eliasaph,  the  son  of  Deuel.  48. 
On  tile  seventh  day  Elishama,  the  son 
of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim,  offered:  49.  His  offering  zvas 
one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  zvas 
a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-offering  :  50. 
One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  in¬ 
cense  :  51.  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offer 
ing :  52.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-of¬ 
fering  :  53.  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 

I  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats, 

;  five  lambs  of  the  first  year.  This  zvas  the 
!  offering  of  Elishama,  the  son  oi  Ammihud. 
54.  On  the  eighth  day  offered.  Gamaliel,  the 
j  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  the  children  ol 
Manassch  :  55.  1 1  is  offering  teas  one  sil¬ 

ver  charger  of  the  weight  ol  a  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  ol  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary , 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  for  a  meat-offering :  56.  One  golden 

spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense  :  57. 

One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of 
the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offering:  58.  One 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering:  59.  And 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year.  This  teas  the  offering  ol  Gama¬ 
liel,  the  son  of  Pedahzur.  60.  On  the  ninth 
day  Abidan,  the  son  of  Gideoni,  prince  of 
the  children  of  Benjamin,  offered :  61.1  Iis 
offering  zvas  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels, 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  t  he 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary;  both  of  them  lull 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-of¬ 
fering  :  62.  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  she¬ 

kels,'  full  of  incense:  63.  One  young  bul¬ 
lock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  yeai, 
for  a  burnt-offering :  64.  One  kid  of  the 

l!  goats  for  a  sin-offering  :  65.  And  for  a  sa- 
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48G 

(■nine  <>i  peuce-ofifiringB,  Ivvo  oxen,  live 
rums,  five  lie-goattf,  live  lambs  of  the  first 
vear.  'This  was  the  offering  of  Ahidan,  the 
son  of  Uideoni.  GO.  On  the  tenth  day 
Ahie/er,  the  son  of  Ammishaddai,  prince  of 
llii'  rlnldicn  of  J  fan,  offered :  C7.  llis  of¬ 

fering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels , 
one  liver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  alter  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary;  both  of  them  full 
of  line  (lour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat-of¬ 
fering:  GO.  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  she¬ 
kels,  lull  of  incense  :  GO.  One  young  bul- 
lock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt-offering:  70.  One  kid  of  the 
goals  lor  a  sin-offering  :  71.  And  for  a  sa¬ 

crifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen,  five 
rams,  live  lie-goals,  live  lambs  of  the  first 
year.  'This  was  Ihe  offering  of  Ahiezer,  the 
son  ol  Ammishaddui.  72.  On  the  eleventh 
day  Ragn-1,  Ihe  son  of  Oeran,  prince  of  the 
eJuldreu  of  Asher,  offered:  73.  Jfis  offer¬ 
ing  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels , 
ony  ralver  bowl  ol  seventy  shekels,  alter  the 
shekel  ol  Ihe  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full 
ol  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat¬ 
offering  :  74.  ( )ne  golden  spoon  often  she¬ 

kels,  fiill  of  incense:  75.  One  young  bul¬ 
lock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt-offering :  7G.  One  kid  of  the 

goals  lor  a  sin-offering:  77.  And  for  a  sa¬ 
crifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen,  five 
rams,  live  lie-goals,  live  lambs  of  the  first 
year.  This  was  the  offering  of  Pagiel,  the 
son  ol  ( )cian.  70.  On  the  twelfth  day  A  him, 
till!  son  of  Euan,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Naphlali,  offered,  :  79.  I  lis  offering  was  one 
silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
ol  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
.sanctuary;  both  of  them  lull  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat-offering:  00. 
One  golden  spoon  often  shekels ,  full  of  in¬ 
cense  :  01.  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  :  02.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin- 

offering:  03.  And  lor  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 
offerings,  two  oxen,  live  rams,  five  lie-goats, 
five  lambs  of  the  first  year.  This  was  the 
offering  ol  Aliira,  the  son  of  Euan.  04. 
This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  in  the 
day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the  princes 
>!  I  mel  :  twelve  chargers  of  silver,  twelve 
silver  bowls,  twelve  spoons  of  gold  :  35. 

Each  charger  ol  silver  weighing  a  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels ,  each  bowl  seventy  :  all 
the,  silver  vessels  weighed  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanriuery:  06.  The  goldtjn  spoons  were 


twelve,  full  of  incense,  weighing  ten  shekels 
apiece,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  : 
all  the  gold  of  the  spoons  teas  a  hundred  and 
twenty  shekels.  87.  All  the  oxen  for  the 
burnt-offering  were  twelve  bullocks,  the 
rams  twelve,  the  lambs  of  the  first  year 
twelve,  with  their  meat-offering :  and  the 
kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  twelve. 
88.  And  all  the  oxen  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace-offerings  were  twenty  and  four  bul¬ 
locks,  the  rams  sixty,  the  lie-goats  sixty,  the 
lambs  of  the  first  year  sixty.  This  teas  the 
dedication  of  the  altar,  after  that  it  was 
anointed.  89.  And  when  Moses  was  gone 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to 
speak  with  him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of 
one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy- 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony, 
from  between  the  two  cherubims  :  and  he 
spake  unto  him. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  great  solemnity 
of  dedicating  the  altars,  botli  that  of  burnt-offerings, 
and  that  of  incense:  they  had  been  sanctified  before, 
when  they  were  anointed,  (Lev.  8.  10,  ll.)  but  now 
they  were  handselled,  as  it  were,  by  the  princes, 
with  their  freewill-offerings.  They  began  tire  use  of 
them  with  rich  presents,  great  expressions  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  extraordinary  respect  to  those 
i  tokens  of  God’s  presence  with  them.  Now  observe 
here, 

I.  That  the  princes  and  great  men  were  first  and 
forwardest  in  the  service  of  God.  Those  that  are 
entitled  to  precedency  should  go  before  in  good 
works,  and  that  is  true  honour.  Here  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  those  that  are  in  au¬ 
thority,  and  of  the  first  rank  in  their  country;  they 
ought  to  improve  their  honour  and  power,  their  es¬ 
tate  and  interest,  for  the  promoting  of  religion,  and 
the  sen  ice  of  God,  in  the  places  where  they  live. 
It  is  justly  expected,  that  they  who  hav  e  more  than 
others  should  do  more  good  than  others  with  what 
they  have,  else  they  are  unfaithful  stewards,  and 
will  not  make  up  their  account  with  joy.  Nay, 
great  men  must  not  only  with  their  wealth  and 
power  assist  and  protect  those  that  serve  God,  but 
they  must  make  conscience  of  being  devout  and  re¬ 
ligious  themselves,  and  employing  themselves  in 
the  exercises  of  piety,  which  will  greatly  redound 
to  the  honour  of  God,  (Ps.  138.  4,  ' 5.)  and  have  a 
good  influence  upon  others,  who  will  be  the  more 
easily  persuaded  to  the  acts  of  devotion,  when  they 
see  them  thus  brought  into  reputation.  It  is  certain 
that  the  greatest  of  men  is  less  than  the  least  of  the 
ordinances  of  God;  nor  are  the  meanest  services  of 
religion  any  disparagement  to  those  that  make  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  world. 

II.  The  offerings  they  brought  were  very  rich 
and  valuable;  so  rich,  that  some  think  there  was  not 
so  great  a  difference  in  estate  between  them  and 
others,  as  that  they  were  able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  them  themselves,  but  that  the  heads  of  each 
tribe  contributed  to  the  offering  which  their  prince 
brought. 

1.  l'hey  brought  some  things  to  remain  for  stand¬ 
ing  service;  twelve  large  silver  dishes,  each  about 
sixty  ounces  weight;  as  many  large  silver  cups,  or 
bowls,  of  about  thirty-five  ounces;  the  former  to  be 
used,  for  the  meat-offerings,  the  latter  for  the  drink- 
offerings;  the  former  for  the  flesh  of  the  s  orifices, 
the  latter  for  the  blood.  The  latter  was  God’s  ta¬ 
ble,  (ns  it  were,)  and  it  was  fit  that  so  great  a  King 
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should  be  served  in  plate.  The  golden  spoons,  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  incense,  were  intended,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  for  the  service  of  the  golden  altar,  for  both  the 
altars  were  anointed  at  the  same  time.  Note,  In 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  we  ought  to  be  generous 
according  as  our  ability  is.  The  Israelites  indeed 
might  well  afford  to  part  with  their  gold  and  silver 
in  abundance  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  for 
they  needed  it  not  to  buy  meat,  and  victual  their 
camp,  who  were  daily  fed  with  bread  from  heaven; 
nor  did  they  need  it  to  buy  bread,  or  pay  their 
army,  who  were  shortly  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
Canaan. 

2.  They  brought  some  things  to  be  used  imme¬ 
diately,  offerings  of  each  sort,  burnt-offerings,  sin- 
offerings,  and  a  great  many  peace-offerings,  (on 
part  of  which  they  were  to  feast  with  their  friends,) 
and  the  meat-offerings  that  were  to  be  annexed  to 
them.  Hereby  they  signified  their  thankful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of,  and  cheerful  submission  to,  all  those 
laws  concerning  the  sacrifices  which  Clod  had  late¬ 
ly  by  Moses  delivered  to  them.  And  though  it  was 
a  time  of  joy  and  rejoicing,  yet  it  is  observable  that 
still  in  the  midst  of  their  sacrifices  we  find  a  sin-of¬ 
fering;  since  in  our  best  services  we  are  conscious 
to  ourselves  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  sin,  it  is  fit 
that  there  should  be  even  in  our  most  joyful  services 
a  mixture  of  repentance.  In  all  our  approaches  to 
God,  we  must  by  faith  have  an  eye  to  Christ  as 
the  great  Sin-offering,  and  make  mention  of  him. 

3. '  They  brought  their  offerings  each  on  a  several 
day,  in  the  order  that,  they  had  been  lately  put  into, 
so  that  the  solemnity  lasted  twelve  days.  So  God 
appointed,  (v.  11.)  They  shall  bring  their  offering, 
each  prince  on  his  day,  and  so  they  did.  One  .sab¬ 
bath  must  needs  fall  within  the  twelve  days,  if  not 
two,  but  it  should  seem  they  did  not  intermit  on  the 
sabbath*  for  it  was  holy  work,  proper  enough  for  a 
holy  day.  God  appointed  that  it  should  thus  be 
done  on  several  (lays;  (1.)  That  the  solemnity 
might  be  prolonged,  and  so  might  be  universally 
taken  notice  of  by  all  Israel,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  more  effectually  preserved.  (2.)  1  hat 
an  equal  honour  might  thereby  be  put  upon  each 
several  tribe;  in  Aaron’s  breast-plate  each  had  his 
precious  stone,  so  in  this  offering  each  had  his  day. 
(3.)  Thus  it  would  be  done  more  decently  and  in 
order;  God’s  work  should  not  be  done  confusedly, 
and  in  a  hurry;  take  time,  and  we  shall  have  done 
the  sooner,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  have  done  the  better. 
(4.)  God  hereby  signified  how  much  pleased  he  is, 
and  how  much  pleased  we  should  be,  with  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  I  he  repetition  of 
them  should  be  a  continual  pleasure  to  us,  and  we 
must  not  be  weary  of  well-doing.  If  extraordinary 
services  come  to  be  done  for  twelve  days  together, 
we  must  not  shrink  from  it,  nor  call  it  a  task  and  a 
burthen.  (5.)  The  priests  and  Levitcs,  having 
this  occasion  to  offer  the  same  sacrifices,  and  those 
some  of  every  sort,  every  day,  for  so  many  days  to¬ 
gether,  would  have  their  hands  well  set  in,  and 
would  be  well  versed  in  the  laws  concerning  them. 
(6.)  The  peace-offerings  were  all  to  be  eaten  the 
same  day  they  were  offered,  and  two  oxen,  five 
rams,  five  hc-goats,  and  five  lambs,  were  enough  for 
one  day’s  festival;  had  there  been  more,  especially 
if  all  had  been  brought  on  a  day,  there  might  have 
been  danger  of  excess.  The  virtue  of  temperance 
must  not  be  left,  under  pretence  of  the  lcligion  of 
feasting. 

4,  All  their  offerings  were  exactly  the  same, 
without,  any  variation,  though  it  is  probable  that 
neither  the  princes  nor  the  tribes  were  all  (dike 
rich;  but  thus  it  was  intimated  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  had  an  equal  share  in  the  altar,  and  an  equal 
interest  in  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  upon  it. 
Though  one  tribe  was  posted  more  honourably  in 


the  camp  than  another,  yet  they  and  their  services 
were  all  alike  acceptable  to  God.  Nor  must  we 
have  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  re¬ 
spect  to  persons,  Jam.  2.  1. 

5.  Nahshon,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
offered  first,  because  God  had  given  that  tribe  the 
first  post  of  honour  in  the  camp;  and  the  rest  of 
the  tribes  acquiesced,  and  offered  in  the  same  order 
in  which  God  had  appointed  them  to  encamp. 
Judah,  of  which  tribe  Christ  came,  first,  and  then 
the  rest;  thus,  in  the  dedication  of  souls  to  God, 
every  man  is  presented  in  his  own  order,  Christ  the 
First-Fruits,  1  Cor.  15.  23.  Some  observe  that 
Nahshon  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  expressly  called 
a  f trince,  ( y .  12.)  which  the  Jews  give  this  account 
of;  he  is  not  called  a  prince,  that  he  might  not  be 
puffed  up  because  he  offered  first;  and  all  the 
others  are  called  princes,  because  they  (though 
some  of  them  of  the  elder  house)  submitted,  and 
offered  after  him.  Or,  because  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Judah  did  more  properly  belong  to  Christ,  for 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be. 

6.  Though  the  offerings  were  all  the  same,  yet 
the  account  of  them  is  repeated  at  large  for  each 
tribe,  in  the  same  words.  We  are  sure  there  are 
no  vain  repetitions  in  scripture;  what  then  shall 
we  make  of  these  repetitions  ?  Might  it  not  have 
served,  to  say  of  this  noble  jury,  that  the  same 
offering  which  their  foreman  brought,  each  on  his 
day  brought  likewise?  No,  God  would  have  it 
specified  for  each  tribe:  and  why  so?  (1.)  It  was 
for  the  encouragement  of  these  princes,  and  of 
their  respective  tribes,  that,  each  of  their  offerings 
being  recorded  at  large,  no  slight  might  seem  to  be 
put  upon  them;  for  rich  and  poor  meet  together 
before  God.  (2.)  It  was  for  the  encouragement  of 
all  generous  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  by  letting  us 
know  that  what  is  given  is  lent  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
carefully  records  it,  with  every  one’s  name  pro 
fixed  to  his  gift,  because  what  is  so  given  he  will 
pay  again,  and  even  a  cuft  of  cold  water  shall  have 
its  reward.  lie  is  not  unrighteous,  to  forget  either 
the  cost  or  the  labour  of  love,  Hcb.  6.  10.  We 
find  Christ  taking  particular  notice  of  what  was 
cast  into  the  treasury,  Mark,  12.  41.  Though 
what  is  offered  be  but  little,  while  it  is  according  to 
our  ability,  though  it  be  a  contribution  mixed  with 
the  charity  of  others,  yet  it  shall  be  recorded,  that 
it  may  be  recompensed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just. 

7.  The  sum  total  is  added  at  the  foot  of  the  ac 
count,  (f.  84..  88.)  to  show  how  much  God  was 
pleased  with  the  mention  of  his  free-will  offerings; 
and  what  a  great  deal  it  amounted  to  in  the  whole, 
when  every  prince  brought  in  his  quota!  How 
greatly  would  the  sanctuary  of  God  be  enriched 
and  beautified,  if  all  would  m  their  places  do  their 
part  towards  it,  by  exemplary  purity  and  devotion, 
extensive  charity,  and  universal  usefulness! 

8.  God  signified  his  gracious  acceptance  of  these 
presents  that  were  brought  him,  by  speaking  fa¬ 
miliarly  to  Moses,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend, 
from  off  the  mercy-seat;  (r.  89.  ch.  12.  8.)  and  in 
speaking  to  him,  he  did  in  effect  speak  to  all  Israel, 
snowing  them  this  token  for  good,  Ps.  103.  7. 
Note,  By  this  we  may  know  that  God  hears  and 
accepts  our  prayers,  if  he  gives  us  grace  to  hear 
and  receive  his  word,  for  thus  our  communion  with 
him  is  maintained  and  kept  up.  I  know  not  why 
we  may  not  suppose,  that,  upon  each  of  the  oni¬ 
on  which  these  offerings  were  brought,  (probably, 
while  the  priests  and  offerers  were  feasting  upon 
the  peace-offerings,)  Moses  was  in  the  taberiuu  .e, 
receiving  some  of  these  laws  &iul  orders  which 
have  already  met  with  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
book.  And  here  the  excellent  Bishop  I  atrick 
observes,  that  God’s  speaking  to  Moses  thus  by  an 
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audible  articulate  voice,  as  if  lie  had  been  clothed 
with  a  body,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  when  the  Word  should  be  made  flesh,  and 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  sons  of  men.  For 
however  God  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  mari¬ 
ners  s/iake  unto  the  fathers,  he  has  in  these  last  days 
s/token  unto  us  by  his  Son.  And  that  He  who  now 
spake  to  Moses,  as  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Ma¬ 
jesty,  from  between  the  cherubims,  was  the  Eternal 
Word,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  was  the 
pious  conjecture  of  many  of  the  ancients;  for  all 
God’s  communion  with  man  is  by  his  Son,  by  whom 
he  made  the  world,  and  rules  the  church,  and  who 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

This  chapter  is  concerning  the  lamps  or  lights  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  I.  The  burning  lamps  in  the  candlestick,  which 
the  priests  were  charged  to  tend,  v.  1 . .  4.  II.  The 
living  lamps,  (if  I  may  so  call  them.)  the  Levites,  who, 
as  ministers,  were  burning  and  shining  lights.  The 
ordination  of  the  priests  we  had  an  account  of,  Lev.  8. 
Here  we  have  an  account  of  the  ordination  of  the  Le¬ 
vites,  the  inferior  clergy.  1.  How  they  were  purified, 
v.  5.. 8.  2.  How  they  were  parted  with  by  the  people, 
v.  9,  10.  3.  How  they  were  presented  to  God  in  lieu  ol 
the  first-born,  v.  11 .  .18.  4.  How  they  were  consigned 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  be  ministers  to  them,  v,  19. 
5.  How  all  these  orders  were  daily  executed,  v.  20  .  .  22. 
And,  lastly,  The  age  appointed  for  their  ministration, 
v.  23 . .  ‘26. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
il  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and 
say  unto  him,  When  thou  lightest  the  lamps, 
the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  over  against 
the  candlestick.  3.  And  Aaron  did  so;  he 
lighted  the  lamps  thereof  over  against  the 
candlestick,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Mo¬ 
ses.  4.  And  this  work  of  the  candlestick  j 
was  of  beaten  gold,  unto  the  shaft  thereof, 
unto  the  flowers  thereof,  was  beaten  work  : 
according  unto  the  pattern  which  the  Lord 
had  showed  Moses,  so  he  made  the  can- ! 
dlestick. 

Directions  were  given  long  before  this  for  the 
making  of  the  golden  candlestick,  (Exod.  25.  31.) 
and  it  was  made  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
to  Moses  in  the  mount,  Exod.  37.  17.  But  now  it 
was  that  the  lamps  were  first  ordered  to  be  lighted, 
when  other  things  began  to  be  used.  Observe,  1. 
Who  must  light  the  lamps;  Aaron  himself,  he 
lighted  the  lamps,  v.  3.  As  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  God,  he  thus  did  the  office  of  a  servant 
in  God’s  house,  lighting  his  Master’s  candle;  as  the 
representative  of  God  to  the  people,  he  thus  gave 
them  the  significations  of  God’s  will  and  favour, 
thus  expressed,  (Ps.  18.  28.)  Thou  wilt  light  my 
candle;  and  thus  Aaron  himself  was  now  lately 
directed  to  bless  the  people,  The  Lord  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  thee,  ch.  6.  25.  The  command¬ 
ment  is  a  lamp,  Prow  6.  23.  The  scripture  is  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  2  Pet.  1.  19.  And  a 
dark  place  indeed  even  the  church  would  be  with¬ 
out  it,  as  the  tabernacle  (which  had  no  window  in 
it)  without  the  lamps.  Now  the  work  of  ministers 
is  to  light  these  lamps,  by  expounding  and  applying 
the  word  of  God.  The'  priest  lighted  the  middle 
lamp  from  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lamps  he  lighted  one  from  another,  which  (says 
Mr.  Ainsworth)  signifies  that  the  fountain  of  all 
light  and  knowledge  is  in  Christ,  who  has  the  seven 
spirits  of  God  figured  by  the  seven  lamps  of  fire, 
(Rev.  4,  5.)  but  that,  in  the  expounding  of  scrip- 
lure,  one  passage  must  borrow  light  from  another. 


He  also  supposes  that  seven  being  a  number  od 
perfection,  by  the  seven  branches  of  the  candle¬ 
stick  is  showed  the  full  perfection  of  the  scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  to  salvation.  2.  To 
what  end  the  lamps  were  lighted;  that  they  might 
give  light  over  against  the  candlestick,  that  is,  to 
that  part  of  the  tabernacle  where  the  table  stood, 
with  the  show-bread  upon  it,  over  against  the  can¬ 
dlestick.  They  were  not  lighted  like  tapers  in  an 
urn,  to  burn  to  themselves,  but  to  give  light  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tabernacle,  for  therefore  candles 
are  lighted,  Mattli.  5.  15.  Note,  The  lights  of  the 
world,  the  lights  of  the  church,  must  shine  as  lights 
Therefore  we  have  light,  that  we  may  give  light. 

5.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say¬ 
ing,  G.  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them.  7, 
And  thus  shall:  thou  do  unto  them,  to  cleanse 
them:  Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon 
them,  and  let  them  shave  all  their  flesh,  and 
let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  no  make 
themselves  clean.  8.  Then  let  them  take 
a  young  bullock  with  his  meat-offering,  ever. 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  anothn 
young  bullock  shalt  thou  take  for  a  sin 
offering.  9.  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  I  iCvitcs 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  , 
and  thou  shalt  gather  the  whole  assembly 
of  the  children  of  Israel  together  :  10.  And 

thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  before  the 
Lord:  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  put 
their  hands  upon  the  Levites:  11.  And 
Aaron  shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the 
Lord  for  an  offering  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  that  they  may  execute  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  12.  And  the  Levites  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  bullocks: 
and  thou  shalt  offer  the  one  for  a  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering,  unto 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
Levites.  13.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  Le¬ 
vites  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons,  and 
offer  them  for  an  offering  unto  the  Loud. 
14.  Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the 
Levites  shall  be  mine.  15.  And  after  that 
shall  the  Levites  go  in  to  do  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  and 
thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  and  offer  them  for 
an  offering.  16.  For  they  are  wholly  given 
unto  me  from  among  the  children  of  Israel : 
instead  of  such  as  open  every  womb,  even 
instead  of  the  first-born  of  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  have  1  taken  them  unto  me.  17. 
For  all  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  are.  mine,  both  man  and  beast:  on  the 
day  that  I  smote  every  first-born  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  I  sanctified  them  for  myself,  lit. 
And  I  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  children  of  Israel.  19.  And  1 
have  given  the  Levites  as  a  gift  to  Aaron 
and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  children  ol 
Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  ol 
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Isrm-'l  m  tin*  tulK'nmrlo  of  ( Iu‘  cone-rogation, 
and  to  muki'  an  atonement  tor  the  ehildren 
ot  Israel:  that  there  bo  no  placin'  among 
tin'  chiltlren  ol  Israt'l,  whon  tho  ehildren  of 
Israel  come  nigh  unto  tho  sanetnarv.  20. 
Viul  INI  osos,  and  Varon,  anil  all  tho  emigre-  i 
gut  ion  ol  tin'  ehildren  ot  Israel,  did  to  tho 
1  A-'vites  according  imto  all  that  the  Loud 
commanded  Most's  concerning  the  I  .o\  itos, 
so  did  tho  children  ol  Israel  unto  them.  -1. 
And  tlu'  Levites  were  purified,  anti  they 
washed  their  clothes;  and  Varon  ottered 
them  as  an  offering  bt'fort'  tilt'  Ijouo;  and 
Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to 
cleanse  them.  Vntl  alter  that  went  the 

1  an  iit's  in  to  do  their  service  in  the  taherna- 
elo  of  tht'  congregation  before  Varon,  and 
before  his  sons:  as  tho  Loan  had  com¬ 
manded  Moses  concerning  the  1  a'vitt's,  so 
did  they  unto  them.  -d.  And  the  Loan 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  '.’I.  This  is  it 
that  lit  /ongct/i  unto  the  I  ,ev ites  :  Irom  twenty 
and  live  years  oltl  and  upw  ard  they  shall  go  j 
in  to  w  ait  upon  the  son  iee  of  the  tabernacle 
of  tht'  congregation  :  J.’>.  Anti  Irom  the  age 

of  fitly  years  they  shall  cease  waiting  upon 
the  service  thereof,  and  shall  serve  no  more  : 
'Jo.  Ihit  shall  minister  with  their  brethren  in 
the  tabernacle  ot  the  congregation,  to  keep 
flit' charge,  and  shall  tin  no  service.  'Thus 
shall  thou  tlo  unto  the  1  .cutes  touching  their 
charge. 

\ W  rt-iul  before  of  tht'  separating  of  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel  when  tht'v  were 
numbered,  mill  the  numbering  of  them  by  them¬ 
selves,  (<•/).  6,  15.)  that  they  might  he  employed 

in  the  service  of  the  tuhernacle.  Now  here  we 
h  w  e  directions  given  for  their  solemn  qrdination, 
(e.  r>.)  and  the  perform. mre  of  it,  r.  20.  Ml  Israel 
must  know  that  they  took  not  this  honour  to  them 
selves,  hut  were  trailed  ot  God  to  it;  nor  was  it 
enough  that  they  were  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours,  but  they  must  he  solemnly  devoted  to 
l  Jod.  Note,  Ml  that  are  employed  for  Clod  must 
he  dedicated  to  him,  aeeording  as  the  degree  ot  the 
employ  meat  is.  Christians  must  he  hapti/.eil,  minis¬ 
ters  must  he  ordained:  we  must  first  give  ourselves 
unto  the  l.ord,  anti  then  our  sen  ices.  Observe  in 
what  method  this  was  done. 

1.  The  l.evites  must  he  cleansed,  and  were  so. 
The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  cleansing;  were 
to  be  performed,  1.  Hv  the  ms  rlvctt.  They  must 
trash  their  clothes ,  and  not  only  bathe,  hut  shove  all 
their  flesh,  as  the  leper  was  to  do  when  he  was 
cleansed,  Lev.  U.  8.  They  must  cause  a  razor  to 
pass  over  all  their  flesh,  to’clear  themselves  from 
that  defilement  which  would  not  wash  off.  Jacob, 
whom  (Jod  loved,  was  a  smooth  man;  it  was  Ksau 
that  was  hairy.  The  great  pains  they  were  to  take 
with  themselves,  to  make  themselves  clean,  teaches 
all  Christians,  and  ministers  particularly,  by  repen¬ 
tance  and  mortification,  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  s/iirit,  that  they  may 
herfect  holiness.  They  must  be  clean  that  hear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord.  2.  By  .1  loses.  He  must  s/irin 
lie  si  he  flutter  of  f:  urift/ing  u/ion  them,  which  was 
irepatvd  hv  di\  ine  direction.  Phis  signified  the 
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;;  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  our  souls  by 
|  t.utli,  to  purify  us  from  an  evil  conscience,  that  we. 
j  may  be  tit  to  serve  the  living  God.  It  is  our  duty 
to  cleanse  ourselves,  and  God’s  promise  that  lie 
will  cleanse  us. 

II.  The  1  .e\  ites,  being  thus  prepared,  must  be 
:  brought  before  the  Lord  in  a  solemn  assembly  of 

all  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel  must  /tut  their 
j  hands  ti/ion  them;  (v.  10.)'  so  transferring  their 
interest  in  them  and  in  their  serv  ice  (to  which,  as  a 
>urt,  the  whole  body  ot  the  people  was  entitled)  to 
-Jod  and  to  his  sanctuary.  They  presented  them 
to  God  as  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  acce/itable,  to 
perform  a  reasonable  service;  and  therefore,  as  the 
offerers  in  all  other  cases  did,  they  laid  their  hands 
u/ion  them,  desiring  that  their  service  might  he 
accepted  in  lieu  ot  the  attendance  of  the  whole 
congregation,  particularly  the  first-born which 
they  acknowledge  God  might  have  insisted  on. 
Tins  will  not  serv  e  to  prove  a  power  in  the  people 
to  ordain  ministers;  tor  this  imposition  of  hands  by 
the  children  of  Israel  upon  the  Levites  did  licit 
make  them  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  but  only 
signified  the  people’s  parting  with  that  tribe  out  of 
their  militia,  and  civil  incorporations,  in  order  to 
their  being  made  ministers  by  Aaron,  who  was  to 
oiler  them  before  the  l.ord.  All  the  congregation 
of  the  children  ot  Israel  could  not  lay  hands  on 
them,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  rulers’ and  elders 
did  it,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  people. 
Some  think  that  the  first-born  did  it;  because  in 
their  stead  the  Levites  were  consecrated  to  God. 
W  hutever  (Jod  calls  ter  ireni  us  to  serve  his  own 
glory  by,  we  must  cheerfully  resign  it;  lay  un¬ 
hands  noon  it,  not  to  detain  it,  hut  to  surrender  it, 
and  let  it  go  to  Him  that  is  entitled  to  it. 

III.  Sacrifices  were  to  he  offered  for  them;  a 
sin-offering  first,  (v.  12.)  and  then  a  burnt-offering, 
to  make  an  atonement  for  the  Levites,  who,  as  the 
parties  concerned,  were  to  lav  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  sacrifices.  See  here,  1.  That  we 
are  all  utterly  unworthy,  mid  unfit  to  be  admitted 
into,  and  employed  in,  the  sen  ire  of  God,  till  atone¬ 
ment  he  made  for  sin,  and  thereby  our  peace  made 
with  God.  That  interposing  cloud  must  he  scat¬ 
tered,  before  there  t  an  be  any  comfortable  com¬ 
munion  settled  between  God  and  our  souls.  2. 
That  it  is  by  sacrifice,  by  Christ  the  great  Sacrifice, 
that  we  are  reconciled  to  ( Jod,  and  made  fit  to  be 
offered  to  him.  It  is  hy  him  that  Christians  arc 
sanctified  to  the  work  of  their  Christianity,  and 
ministers  to  the  work  of  their  ministry.  The 
learned  Bishop  Patrick’s  notion  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  Levites,  is,  that  the  Levites  were 
themseh  es  considered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  for 
they  were  given  to  make  atonement  for  the  children 
of  Israel,  (v.  19.)  and  yet  not  being  devoted  to 
death,  any  more  than  the  first-born  were,  these 
two  sacrifices  were  substituted  in  their  stead,  upor 
which  therefore  they  were  to  lay  their  hands,  that 
their  sin,  which  the  children  of  Israel  laid  upor 
them,  (r.  10.)  might  he  transferred  to  these  beasts. 

The  Levites  themselves  were  offered  before  the 
l.ord  for  an  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  v.  11. 
Aaron  gave  them  up  to  God,  as  being  first  given  up 
by  themselves,  and  by  the  children  of  Israel.  1  he 
original  word  signifies  a  wave-offering,  not  that  they 
were  actually  waved,  hut  they  were  presented  to 
God,  as  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth,  as  the  wave-oflcrings  were.  And,  in 
calling  them  wave-offerings,  it  was  intimated  to 
them  that  they  must  continually  lift  up  themselv  es 
toward  God  in  his  service,  lift  up  their  eyes,  lift  up 
their  hearts,  and  must  move  to  and  fro  with  leadi- 
ncss  in  the  business  of  their  profession.  They  were 
not  ordained  to  be  idle,  but  to  be  *u  tive  and  stu  i  ing. 

V.  God  here  declares  bis  acceptance  of  them. 
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'V'  14.)  The  Levites  shall  be  mine.  God  took  them 
instead  of  the  first-born,  (v.  16. .  18.)  of  which  be¬ 
fore,  ch.  3.  41.  Note,  What  is  in  sincerity  offered 
lo  God  shall  be  graciously  owned  and  accepted  by 
him.  And  his  ministers,  who  have  obtained  mercy 
of  him  to  be  faithful,  have  particular  marks  of 
favour  and  honour  put  upon  them;  they  shall  be 
mine,  and  then,  {y.  15.)  they  shall  go  in  to  do  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  tabernacle.  God  takes  them  for  his  own, 
that  they  may  serve  him.  All  that  expect  to  share 
in  the  privileges  of  the  tabernacle  must  resolve  to 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  none  of  God’s  creatures  are  his  necessary  ser¬ 
vants,  (he  needs  not  the  service  of  any  of  them,)  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  are  taken  merely  as  hono¬ 
rary  servants,  to  do  nothing.  All  whom  God  owns 
he  employs,  angels  themselves  have  their  services. 

VI.  They  are  then  given  as  a  gift  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  (- v .  19.)  yet  so  that  as  the  benefit  accrued 
to  the  children  of ‘Israel.  1.  The  Levites  must  act 
under  the  priests,  as  attendants  on  them,  and  as¬ 
sistants  to  them,  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
Aaron  offers  them  to  God,  ( v .  11.)  and  then  God 
gives  them  back  to  Aaron,  v.  19.  Note,  Whatever 
we  give  up  to  God  he  will  give  back  to  us,  unspeak¬ 
ably  to  our  advantage.  Our  hearts,  our  children, 
our  estates,  are  never  more  our’s,  more  truly,  more 
comfortably  ours,  than  when  we  have  offered  them 
up  to  God.  2.  They  must  act  for  the  people.  They 
were  taken  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  is,  not  only  to  do  the  service  which  they  should 
do,  but  to  serve  their  interests,  and  do  that  which 
would  really  redound  to  the  honour,  safety,  and 
prosperity,  of  the  whole  nation.  Note,  They  that 
faithfully  perform  the  service  of  God  do  one  of  the 
best  services  that  can  be  done  to  the  public;  God’s 
ministers,  while  they  keep  within  the  sphere  of 
their  office,  and  conscientiously  discharge  the  duty 
of  it,  must  be  looked  upon  as  some  of  the  most 
useful  servants  of  their  country.  The  children  of 
Israel  can  as  ill  spare  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  any  of 
their  tribes.  But  what  is  the  service  they  do  the 
children  of  Israel?  It  follows,  it  is  to  make  an 
atonement  for  them,  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them.  It  was  the  priests’  work  to  make  atonement 
by  sacrifice,  but  the  Levites  made  atonement  by  at¬ 
tendance,  and  preserved  the  peace  with  heaven, 
which  was  made  by  sacrifice.  If  the  service  of  the 
priests  in  the  tabernacle  had  been  left  to  all  the 
first-born  of  Israel  promiscuously,  it  would  have 
been  either  neglected,  or  done  unskilfully  and  ir¬ 
reverently,  being  done  by  those  that  were  neither 
so  closely  tied  to  it,  nor  so  diligently  trained  up  to 
it,  nor  so  constantly  used  to  it,  as  the  Levites  were;  I 
and  this  would  bring  a  plague  among  the  children 
of  Israel;  meaning,  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  first¬ 
born  themselves,  which  was  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  To  prevent  this,  and  to 
preserve  the  atonement,  the  Levites  were  appointed 
to  do  this  service,  who  should  be  bred  up  to  it 
under  their  parents  from  their  infancy,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  be  well-versed  in  it;  and  so  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  is,  the  first-bom,  should  not  need  to 
come  nigh  to  the  sanctuary;  or,  when  any  Israelites 
had  occasion,  the  Levites  would  be  ready  to  instruct 
them,  and  introduce  them,  and  so  prevent  any  fatal 
miscarriage  or  mistake.  Note,  It  is  a  very  great 
kindness  to  the  church,  that  ministers  are  appointed 
to  go  before  them  in  the  things  of  God,  as  guides, 
overseers,  and  rulers,  in  religious  worship,  and  to 
make  that  their  business.  When  Christ  ascended 
on  high,  he  gave  these  gifts,  Eph.  4.  3,  11,  12. 

Vi/.  The  time  of  their  ministration  is  fixed.  1. 
They  were  to  enter  upon  the  service  at  twenty-five 
years  old,  v.  24.  They  were  not  charged  with  the 
carrying  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  utensils  of  it, 
till  they  were  thirty  years  old,  ch.  4.  3.  But  they 


were  entered  to  be  otherwise  serviceable  at  twenty- 
five  years  old;  a  very  good  age  for  ministers  to 
begin  their  public  work  at.  1  lie  work  then  required 
that  strength  of  body,  and  the  work  now  requires 
that  maturity  of  judgment  and  steadiness  of  beha¬ 
viour,  which  men  rarely  arrive  at  till  about  that 
age:  and  novices  are  in  danger  of  being  lifted  up 
with  pride.  2.  They  were  to  have  a  writ  of  ease 
at  fifty  years  old;  then  they  were  to  return  from  the 
warfare,  as  the  phrase  is,  (v.  25.)  not  cashiered 
with  disgrace,  but  preferred  rather  to  the  rest 
which  their  age  required,  to  lie  loaded  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  their  office,  as  hitherto  they  had  been  with 
the  burthens  of  it.  They  shall  minister  with  their 
brethren  in  the  tabernacle,  to  direct  the  junior  Le¬ 
vites,  and  set  them  in;  and  they  shall  keep  the 
charge,  as  guards  upon  the  avenues  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  to  see  that  no  stranger  intruded,  nor  any 
person  in  his  uncleanness,  but  they  shall  not  be  put 
upon  any  service  which  may  be  a  fatigue  to  them. 
It  God’s  grace  provide  that  men  shall  have  ability 
according  to  their  work,  man’s  prudence  should 
take  care  that  men  have  work  only  according  to 
their  ability.  The  aged  are  most  fit  for  trusts,  and 
to  keep  the  charge,  the  younger  are  most  fit  for 
work,  and  to  do  the  service.  Those  that  have  used 
the  office  of  a  servant  well ,  purchase  to  themselves 
a  good  degree,  1  Tim.  3.  13.  Yet  indeed  gifts  are 
not  tied  to  ages,  (Job  32.  9.)  but  all  these  worketh 
that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit.  Thus  was  the 
affair  of  the  Levites  settled. 

CHAP.  IX. 

This  chapter  is,  I.  Concerning  the  great  ordinance  of  the 
passover;  1.  Orders  are  given  for  the  observance  of  it, 
at  the  return  of  the  year,  v.  1 .  .  6.  2.  Provisoes  added 
for  the  case  of  such  as  should  be  ceremonially  unclean, 
or  otherwise  disabled,  at  the  time  when  the  passover  was 
to  be  kept.,  v.  6  . .  14.  II.  Concerning  the  great  favour 
of  the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  was  a  guide  to  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  v.  15..  23. 

1.  A  ND  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  first 
month  of  the  second  year  after  they  were 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  2. 
Let  the  children  of  Israel  also  keep  the  pass- 
over  at  his  appointed  season.  3.  In  the  four 
teenth  day  of  this  month,  at  even,  ye  shall 
keep  it  in  his  appointed  season:  according 
to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the 
ceremonies  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it.  4.  And 
Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  should  keep  the  passover.  5.  And 
they  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  at  even,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai:  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  children  of 
Israel.  6.  And  there  were  certain  men  who 
were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  passover  on 
that  day  :  and  they  came  before  Moses  and 
before  Aaron  on  that  day:  7.  And  those 
men  said  unto  him,  We  arc  defiled  by  the 
dead  body  of  a  man :  wherefore  are  we 
kept  back,  that  we  may  not  offer  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed  season 
among  the  children  of  Israel  ?  0.  And  Moses 
said  unto  them,  Stand  still,  and  I  will  hear 
what  the  Lord  will  command  concerning 
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yon.  9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  1 0.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  saying,  if  any  man  of  you  or  of  your 
posterity  shall  be  unclean  by  reason  of  a 
dead  body,  or  be  in  a  journey  afar  off,  yet  he 
shall  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord.  1 1. 
The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month  at 
even  they  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  it  with  un¬ 
leavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  12.  They 
shall  leave  none  of  it  unto  the  morning,  nor 
break  any  bone  of  it :  according  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  passover  they  shall  keep 
it.  13.  But  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is 
not  in  a  journey,  and  forbeareth  to  keep  the 
passover,  even  the  same  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people :  because  he  brought  not 
the  offering  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed 
season,  that  man  shall  bear  his  sin.  1 4.  And 
if  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  among  you,  and 
will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinance  of  the  passover, 
and  according  to  the  manner  thereof,  so 
shall  he  cio :  ye  shall  have  one  ordinance, 
both  for  the  stranger,  and  for  him  that  was 
born  in  the  land. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  An  order  given  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
passover,  the  day  twelvemonth  after  they  came  out 
of  Egypt,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
of  the  second  year,  some  days  before  they  were 
numbered,  for  that  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  month.  Observe,  1.  God  gave  particular 
orders  for  the  keeping  of  this  passover,  otherwise 
(it  should  seem)  they  had  not  kept  it,  for,  in  the 
first  institution  of  this  ordinance,  it  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  when  they  should  come  into  the  land  of 
fxromise,  Exod.  12.  25.  And,  for  aught  that  ap¬ 
pears,  after  this,  they  kept  no  passover  till  they 
came  to  Canaan,  Josh.  5.  10.  This  was  an  early 
indication  of  the  abolishing  of  the  ceremonial  insti¬ 
tutions  at  last,  that,  so  soon  after  they  were  first  ap¬ 
pointed,  some  of  them  were  suffered  to  lie  asleep 
for  so  many  years.  The  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  (which  came  in  the  room  of  the  passover) 
was  not  thus  intermitted  or  set  aside,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Christian  church,  though  those  were 
days  of  greater  difficulty  and  distress  than  Israel 
knew  in  the  wilderness;  nay,  in  the  times  of  perse¬ 
cution,  the  Lord’s  supper  was  celebrated  moi’e  fre¬ 
quently  than  afterward.  The  Israelites  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  could  not  forget  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  their  present  state  was  a  constant  memo¬ 
randum  of  it  to  them;  all  the  danger  was  when  they 
came  to  Canaan,  there  therefore  they  had  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  rock  out  of  which  they  were 
hewn.  However,  because  the  first  passover  was 
celebrated  in  a  hurry,  and  was  rather  the  substance 
itself  than  the  sign,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  at 
the  return  <  f  the  year,  when  they  were  more  com¬ 
posed,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  divine  law, 
they  should  observe  it  again,  that  their  children 
might  more  distinctly  understand  the  solemnity,  and 
the  better  remember  it  hereafter.  Calvin  supposes 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  it  now,  and  notes  it 
as  an  instance  of  their  carelessness,  that  they  had 
need  to  be  reminded  of  an  institution  which  they  so 
lately  received.  2.  Moses  faithfully  transmitted  to 
the  people  the  orders  given  him,  v.  4.  Thus  St. 
Paul  delivered  to  the  churches  what  he  received  °f  U 


the  Lord  concerning  the  gospel-passover,  1  Cor. 
11.  23.  Note,  Magistrates  must  be  monitors  and 
ministei’s  must  stir  ufi  men’s  minds  by  way  of  re¬ 
membrance  to  that  which  is  good.  3.  The  people 
observed  the  orders  given  them,  v.  5.  Though 
they  had  lately  kept  the  feast  of  dedication,  (c/i.  7.) 
yet  they  did  not  desire  to  excuse  themselves  with 
that  from  keeping  this  feast.  Note,  Extraordinary 
performances  must  not  supersede  or  jostle  out  our 
stated  services.  I  hey  kept  the  passover  even  in  the 
wilderness:  though  our  condition  be  solitary  and  un¬ 
settled,  yet  we  must  keep  up  our  attendance  on  God 
by  holy  ordinances  as  we  have  opportunity,  for  in 
them  we  may^find  the  best  conversation,  and  the 
best  repose.  Thus  is  God’s  Israel  provided  for  in  a 
desert. 

II.  Instructions  given  concerning  those  that  were 
ceremonially  unclean,  when  they  were  to  eat  the 
passover.  The  law  of  the  passover  required  every 
Israelite  to  eat  of  it:  some  subsequent  laws  had  for¬ 
bidden  those  that  had  contracted  any  ceremonial 
pollution  to  eat  of  the  holy  things;  those  whose 
minds  and  consciences  are  defiled  by  sin  are  utterly 
unfit  for  communion  with  God,  and  cannot  partake, 
with  any  true  comfort,  of  the  gospel-passover,  till 
they  are  cleansed  by  true  repentance  and  faith:  and 
a  sad  dilemma  they  are  in;  if  they  come  not  to  holy 
ordinances,  they  are  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  them; 
if  they  do  come  in  their  pollution,  they  are  guilty  of 
a  profanation  of  them.  They  must  therefore  wash, 
and  then  com/iass  God’s  altar. 

Now,  1.  Here  is  the  case  that  happened  in  Israel 
when  this  passover  was  to  be  kept,  f'ertain  men 
were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  (x>.  6.)  and 
they  lay  under  that  defilement  seven  days,  ( ch . 
19.  11.)  and  in  that  time  might  not  eat  of  the  holy 
things,  Lev.  7.  20.  This  was  not  their  iniquity,  but 
their  infelicity;  some  persons  must  touch  dead  bo¬ 
dies,'  to  bury  them  out  of  sight,  and  therefore  they 
could,  with  the  better  grace,  bring  their  complaint 
to  Moses. 

2.  The  application  made  to  Moses  by  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned,  v,  7.  Note,  It  is  peopled  wisdom, 
in  difficult  cases  concerning  sin  and  duty,  to  consult 
with  their  ministers  whom  God  has  set  over  them, 
and  to  ask  the  law  at  their  mouth,  Mai.  2.  7.  These 
means  we  must  use  in  pursuance  of  our  prayers  to 
God  to  lead  us  in  a  plain  path.  Observe  with  what 
trouble  and  concern  these  men  complain  that  they 
were  kept  back  from  offering  to  the  Lord.  They 
did  not  complain  of  the  law  as  unjust,  but  lamented 
their  unhappiness,  that  they  fell  under  the  restraint 
of  it  at  this  time,  and  desired  some  expedient  might 
be  found  out  for  their  relief.  Note,  It  is  a  blessed 
sight  to  see  people  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
God’s  ordinances,  and  to  hear  them  complaining  of 
that  which  prevents  their  enjoyment  of  them.  It 
should  be  a  trouble  to  us,  when  by  any  occasion  we 
are  kept  back  from  bringing  our  offering  in  the  so¬ 
lemnities  of  a  sabbath  or  a  sacrament,  as  it  was  to 
David,  when  he  was  banished  from  the  altar,  Pa. 
42.  1,  2. 

3.  The  deliberation  of  Moses  in  resolving  this 
case:  here  seemed  to  be  law  against  law;  and  though 
it  is  a  rule  that  the  latter  law  must  explain  the  for¬ 
mer,  yet  he  pitied  these  Israelites,  that  were  thus 
.debarred  the  privilege  of  the  passover,  and  there¬ 
fore  took  time  to  consult  the  oracles,  and  to  know 
what  was  the  mind  of  God  in  this  case;  (x».  8.)  I  wilt 
hear  what  the  Lord  will  command  concerning  you. 
Ministers  must  take  example  from  thence  in  re¬ 
solving  cases  of  conscience.  (1.)  They  must  not  de¬ 
termine  rashly,  but  take  time  to  consider,  that 
every  circumstance  may  be  duly  weighed,  the  case, 
viewed  in  a  true  light,"  and  spiritual  things  com¬ 
pared  with  spiritual.  (2.)  They  must  ask  counsel 
of  God’s  mouth,  and  not  determine  according  to  the 
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bias  of  their  own  fancy  or  affection,  but  impartially, 
according  to  the  mind  of  God,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge.  We  have  no  such  oracle  to  consult  as 
Moses  had,  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony,  and  speak  according  to  that  rule; 
and  if,  in  difficult  cases,  we  take  time  to  spread  the 
matter  in  particular  before  God  by  a  humble  believ¬ 
ing  prayer,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  Spirit 
which  is  promised,  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  will 
enable  us  to  direct  others  in  the  good  and  right  way. 

4.  The  directions  which  God  gave  in  this  case, 
and  in  other  similar  cases,  explanatory  of  the  law 
of  the  passover.  This  disagreeable  accident  pro¬ 
duced  good  laws.  (1. )  Those  that  happened  to  be 
ceremonially  unclean  at  the  time  when  the  pass- 
over  should  be  eaten,  were  allowed  to  eat  it  that  day 
month,  when  they  were  clean;  so  were  those  that 
happened  to  be  in  a  journey  afar  off,  v.  10,  11, 
See  here,  [1.]  That  when  we  are  to  attend  upon 
God  in  solemn  ordinances,  it  is  very  necessary  both 
that  we  be  clean,  and  that  we  be  composed.  [2.] 
That  that  may  excuse  the  deferring  of  a  duty  for  a 
time,  which  yet  will  not  justify  us  in  the  total  neglect 
and  omission  of  it.  He  that  is  at  variance  with  his 
brother  may  leave  his  gift  before  the  altar,  while  he 
goes  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother;  but,  when  he 
has  done  his  part  towards  it,  whether  it  be  effected 
or  no,  he  must  come  again,  and  offer  hU  gift,  Matth. 
5.  23,  24.  This  secondary  passover  was  to  be  kept 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  with  the  first,  because 
the  ordinance  was  a  memorial  of  their  deliverance 
on  that  day  of  the  month.  Once  we  find  the  whole 
congregation  keeping  the  passover,  on  this  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  second  month,  in  Hezekiah’s 
time,  (2  Chron.  30.  15.)  which  perhaps  might 
help  to  account  for  the  admission  of  some  that  were 
not  clean  to  the  eating  of  it;  had  the  general  pass- 
■  over  been  kept  in  the  first  month,  the  unclean  might 
have  been  put  off  till  the  second;  but  that  being 
kept  in  the  second  month,  they  had  no  warrant  to 
eat  it  in  the  third  month;  and  therefore,  rather  than 
not  eat  of  it  at  all,  they  were  admitted,  though  not 
•cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  v.  19,  20.  (2.)  When  the  passover  was  ob¬ 

served  in  the  second  month,  all  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  it  must  be  strictly  observed,  v.  12.  They 
must  not  think,  that,  because  the  time  was  dispens¬ 
ed  with,  any  part  of  the  solemnity  of  it  might  be 
abated;  no,  when  we  cannot  do  as"  we  would,  we 
must  do  the  utmost  we  can,  in  the  service  of  God. 
(3. )  This  allowance  in  a  case  of  necessity  should  by 
no  means  countenance  or  indulge  any  in  their  ne¬ 
glect  to  keep  the  passover  at  the  time  appointed, 
when  they  were  not  under  the  necessity,  v.  13. 
When  a  person  is  under  no  incapacity  to  eat  the 
passover  in  the  appointed  lime,  if  he  neglects  it  then, 
upon  the  presumption  of  the  liberty  granted  by  this 
law,  he  puts  an  affront  upon  God,  impiously  abuses 
his  kindness,  and  he  shall  certainly  bear  his  sin,  and 
be  cut  off  from  his  f teo/ile .  Note,  As  those  who 
: against  their  minds  ate  forced  to  absent  themselves 
from  God’s  ordinances,  may  comfortably  expect 
the  favours  of  God’s  grace  under  their  affliction;  so 
those  who  of  choice  absent  themselves,  may  justly 
expect  the  tokens  of  God’s  wrath  for  their  sin.  Be 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  (4.)  Here  is  a 
clause  added  in  favour  of  strangers,  v.  14.  Though 
it  was  requisite  that  the  stranger,  who  would  join 
with  them  in  eating  the  passover,  should  be  circum¬ 
cised  as  a  proselyte  to  their  religion,  (Exod.  12.  48, 
49.)  yet  this  kind  admission  of  those  that  were  not 
native  Israelites  to  eat  the  passover,  was  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  favour  designed  for  the  poor  Gentiles  by 
Christ  As  then  there  was  one  law,  so  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah  there  should  be  one  gospel,  for  the 
stranger,  and  for  him  that  was  bom  in  the  land;  for, 
tn  cry  nation,  he  that  fears  God,  and  works 


righteousness,  is  accepted.  of  him,  and  this  was  a 
truth  before  Peter  perceived  it.  Acts  10.  34,  35. 

15.  And  on  the  day  that  the  tabernacle 
was  reared  up,  the  cloud  covered  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  namely,  the  tent  of  the  testimony  :  and 
at  even  there  was  upon  the  tabernacle  as  it 
were  the  appearance  of  fire,  unt  1  the  morn¬ 
ing.  16.  So  it  was  always  :  the  cloud  cover¬ 
ed"  it  by  clay ,  and  the  appearance  of  fire  by 
night.  17.  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  from  the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed :  and  in  the 
place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  pitched  their  tents.  18.  At 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the  children 
of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  they  pitched  :  as  long  as 
the  cloud  abode  upon  the  tabernacle  they 
rested  in  their  tents.  19.  And  when  the 
cloud  tarried  long  upon  the  tabernacle  many 
days,  then  the  children  of  Israel  kept  the 
charge  of  the  Lord,  and  journeyed  not.  20 
And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloud  was  a  few 
day?s  upon  the  tabernacle  ;  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  they  abode  in 
their  tents,  and  according  to  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed.  21.  And 
so  it  was,  when  the  cloud  abode  from  even 
unto  the  morning,  and  that  the  cloud  was 
taken  up  in  the  morning,  then  they  journey¬ 
ed  ;  whether  it  teas  by  day  or  by  night  that 
the  cloud  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed.  22. 
Or  lohetlier  it  were  two  days  or  a  month,  or 
a  year,  that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  taber 
nacle,  remaining  thereon,  the  children  of  Is 
rael  abode  in  their  tents,  and  journeyed  not 
but  when  it  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed 
23.  At  the  commandment  of  the  LoRDthey 
rested  in  their  tents,  and  at  the  command 
ment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed  :  they 
kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  at  the  com 
mandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

We  have  here  the  history  of  the  cloud;  not  a  na 
tural  history,  who  knows  the  balancings  of  thi 
clouds. ?  but  a  divine  history  of  a  cloud  that  was  ap 
pointed  to  be  the  visible  sign  and  symbol  of  God’; 
presence  with  Israel. 

I.  When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  this  cloud, 
which  before  had  hung  on  high  over  their  camp, 
settled  upon  the  tabernacle,  and  covered  it,  to  show 
that  God  manifests  his  presence  with  his  people  in 
and  by  his  ordinances;  there  he  makes  himseli 
known,  and  to  them  we  must  look,  if  we  would  set 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Ps.  27.  4.  Ezek.  37.  26, 
27.  Thus  God  glorified  his  own  appointments,  and 
signified  his  acceptance  of  his  people’s  love  and  obe¬ 
dience. 

II.  That  which  appeared  as  a  cloud  by  day,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  fire  all  night:  had  it  been  a  cloud  only, 
it  had  not  been  visible  by  night;  and  had  it  been  a 
fire  only,  it  would  have  "been  scarcely  discernible 
by  day;  but  God  would  give  them  sensible  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  constancy  of  his  presence  with  them 
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and  liis  care  of  them,  and  that  he  kept  them  night 
and  day,  Isa.  27.  3.  Ps.  121.6.  And  thus  vve  are 
taught  to  set  God  alwuys  before  us,  and  to  see  him 
near  us  both  night  and  day.  Something  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  divine  revelation  which  the  Old-Testa¬ 
ment  church  was  governed  by,  might  also  be  signi¬ 
fied  by  these  visible  signs  of  God’s  presence,  the 
cloud  denoting  the  darkness,  and  the  fire  the  ter¬ 
ror,  of  that  dispensation,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  clear  and  comfortable  discoveries  God  has 
made  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

111.  This  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  directed  and  de¬ 
termined  all  the  motions,  marches,  and  encamp¬ 
ments,  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  I.  As  long  as 
the  cloud  rested  upon  the  tabernacle,  so  long  they 
continued  in  the  same  place,  and  never  stirred; 
though,  no  doubt,  they  were  very  desirous  to  be 
pressing  forward  in  their  journey  toward  Canaan, 
where  they  longed  to  be,  and  hoped  to  be  quickly, 
yet  as  long  as  the  cloud  rested,  it  it  were  a  month, 
or  a  year,  so  long  they  rested,  v.  22.  Note,  He 
that  believetli  doth  not  make  haste.  There  is  no 
time  lost,  while  we  are  waiting  God’s  time.  It  is  as 
acceptable  a  piece  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
to  sit  still  contentedly  when  our  lot  requires  it,  as  to 
work  for  him  when  we  are  called  to  it.  2.  When 
the  cloud  was  taken  up,  they  removed,  however 
comfortably  soever  they  were  encamped,  v.  17. 
Whether  it  moved  by  day  or  night,  they  delayed 
not  to  attend  its  motions,  (y.  21.)  and,  probably, 
there  were  some  appointed  to  stand  sentinel  day 
and  night  within  sight  of  it,  to  give  timely  notice  to 
the  camp  of  its  beginning  to  stir,  and  this  is  called 
keeping  the  charge  of  the  Lord.  The  people  being 
thus  kept  at  a  constant  uncertainty,  and  having  no 
time  fixed  for  stopping  or  removing,  were  obliged 
to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readiness  to  march 
upon  very  short  warning.  And  for  the  same  reason 
we  are  kept  at  uncertainty  concerning  the  time  of 
our  putting  off  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle, 
that  we  may  be  always  ready  to  remove  at  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Lord.  3.  As  long  and  as  far  as  the 
cloud  moved,  so  long  and  so  far  they  marched,  and 
just  there  where  it  abode  they  pitched  their  tents 
about  it,  and  God’s  tent  under  it,  v.  17.  Note,  It  is 
uncomfortable  staying  when  God  is  departed,  but 
very  safe  and  pleasant  going  when  we  see  God  go 
before  us,  and  resting  where  he  appoints  us  to  rest. 
This  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  these  verses,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  constant  miracle,  and  often  repeated, 
and  what  never  failed  in  all  their  travels,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  matter  which  we  should  take  particular 
notice  of,  as  very  significant  and  instructive.  It  is 
mentioned  long  after  by  David,  (Ps.  105.  39.)  and 
by  the  people  of  God  after  their  captivity,  Neh.  9, 
19.  And  the  conduct  of  this  cloud  is  spoken  of  as 
signifying  the  guidance  of  the  blessed  Spirit;  (Isa. 
63.  14.)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest, 
and  so  didst  thou  I0fd  thy  people. 

This  teaches  us,  (1.)  The  particular  care  God 
takes  of  his  people.  Nothing  could  be  more  ex¬ 
pressive  and  significant  of  God’s  tenderness  of  Is¬ 
rael,  than  the  conduct  of  this  cloud  was;  it  led  them 
by  the  right  way;  (Ps.  10“  7.)  went  on  their  pace; 
God  did  by  it,  as  it  were,  cover  them  with  his 
feathers.  W e  are  not  now  to  expect  such  sensible 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  guidance  as  this 
was,  but  the  promise  is  sure  to  all  God’s  spiritual 
Israel,  That  he  will  guide  them  by  his  counsel,  (Ps. 
73.  24.)  even  unto  death,  Ps.  48.  14.  That  all  the 
Children,  of  God  shall  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Rom.  8.  14.  That  he  will  direct  their  paths  who  in 
all  their  ways  acknowledge  him,  Prov.  3.  6.  There 
is  a  particular  providence  conversant  about  all  their 
affairs,  to  direct  and  over-rule  them  for  the  best. 
The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord, 
Ps  37.  23.  (2. )  The  particular  regard  we  ought 


to  have  to  God  in  all  our  ways.  In  our  affections 
and  actions  we  must  follow  the  direction  of  his  word 
and  Spirit;  all  the  motions  of  our  souls  must  be 
guided  by  the  divine  will;  at  the  commandment  oi 
the  Lord,  our  hearts  should  always  move  and  rest; 
in  all  our  affairs,  we  must  follow  Providence,  recon¬ 
ciling  ourselves  to  all  its  disposals,  and  bringing  our 
mincl  to  our  condition,  whatever  it  is.  The  people 
of  Israel,  having  the  cloud  for  their  guide,  were 
eased  of  the  trouble  of  holding  councils  of  war,  to 
consider  when  and  whither  they  should  march, 
which  might  have  occasioned  strifes  and  debates 
among  them :  nor  needed  they  to  send  spies  before 
to  inform  them  of  the  posture  of  the  country,  or  pi¬ 
oneers  to  clear  the  way,  or  officers  to  mark  out  their 
camp;  the  pillar  of  cloud  did  all  this  for  them:  and 
those  that  by  faith  commit  their  works  to  the  Lord, 
though  they  are  bound  to  the  prudent  use  of  means, 
yet  may  in  like  manner  be  easy  in  the  expectations 
of  the  event;  “ Father ,  thy  will  be  clone;  dispose  of 
me  and  mine  as  thou  pleasest;  here  I  am,  desirous 
to  be  found  waiting  on  my  God  continually ,  to  jour¬ 
ney  and  rest  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 
What  thou  wilt,  and  where  thou  wilt,  only  let  me 
j  be  thine,  and  always  in  the  way  of  my  duty.” 

CHAP.  X. 

In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  Orders  given  about  the  making 
and  using  of  silver  trumpets,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  of  all  the  commandments  God  gave  upon  mount 
Sinai,  and  one  of  the  least,  yet  not  without  its  signifi- 
cancy,  v.  1 .  .  10.  II.  The  history  of  the  removal  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  camp  from  mount  Sinai, and  their  orderly  march  in¬ 
to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  v.  II  . .  28.  III.  Moses’s  trea¬ 
ty  with  Hobab,  his  brother-in-law,  v.  29  . .  32.  IV.  Moses’s 
prayer  at  the  removing  and  resting  of  the  ark,  v.  33 . .  36. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
f\_  saying,  2.  Make  thee  two  trumpets 
of  silver  :  of  a  whole  piece  shalt  thou  make 
them,  that  thou  mayest  use  them  for  the 
calling  of  the  assembly,  and  for  the  journey¬ 
ing  of  the  camps.  3.  And  when  they  shall 
blow  with  them,  all  the  assembly  shall  as¬ 
semble  themselves  to  thee  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  4.  And  if 
they  blow  but  with  one  trumpet ,  then  the 
princes,  ivhicli  are  heads  of  the  thousands  of 
;!  Israel,  shall  gather  themselves  unto  thee. 

5.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps 
that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward. 

6.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second 
time,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  south 
side  shall  take  their  journey :  they  shall 
blow  an  alarm  for  their  journeys.  7.  But 
when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall  not 
sound  an  alarm.  8.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron, 

j  the  priests,  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets ; 
and  they  shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance 
for  ever  throughout  your  generations.  9. 
And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against  the 
enemy  that  oppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall 
blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets  •,  and  ye 
shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your 
enemies.  10.  Also  in  the  day  of  your  glad¬ 
ness,  and  in  your  solemn  days,  and  in  the 
beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow 
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with  the  trumpets  over  your  burnt-offerings, 
and  over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace-offer¬ 
ings  ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a  me¬ 
morial  before  your  God :  I  am  the  .Lord 
your  God. 

We  have  here  directions  concerning  the  public 
notices  that  were  to  be  given  to  the  people  upon  se¬ 
veral  occasions  by  sound  of  trumpet.  In  a  thing  of 
this  nature,  one  would  think,  Moses  needed  not  to 
have  been  taught  of  God,  liis  own  reason  might 
teach  him  the  conveniency  of  trumpets;  but  their 
constitution  was  to  be  in  every  thing  divine,  and 
therefore,  even  in  this  matter,  small  as  it  seems, 
Moses  is  here  directed, 

1.  About  the  making  of  them.  They  must  be 
made  of  silver;  not  cast,  but  of  beaten  work,  (as 
some  read  it,)  the  matter  and  shape,  no  doubt,  very 
fit  for  the  purpose.  He  was  now  ordered  to  make 
but  two,  because  there  were  but  two  priests  to  use 
them.  But  in  Solomon’s  time,  we  read  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpets,  2 
Chron.  5.  12.  The  form  of  these  trumpets  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  much  like  ours  at  this  day. 

_  2.  Who  were  to  make  use  of  them;  not  any  infe¬ 
rior  person,  but  the  priests  themselves,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  v.  8.  As  great  as  they  were,  they  must  not 
think  it  a  disparagement  to  them  to  be  trumpeters 
in  the  house  of  God;  the  meanest  office  there  was 
honourable.  This  signified  that  the  Lord’s  minis¬ 
ters  should  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to 
show  people  their  sins,  (Isa.  58.  1.)  to  call  them  to 
Christ,  Isa.  27.  13. 

3.  Upon  what  occasion  the  trumpets  were  to  be 
seunded.  (1.)  For  the  calling  of  assemblies,  v.  2. 
Thus  they  are  bid  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  for 
the  calling  of  a  solemn  assembly  together,  to  sanc¬ 
tify  a  fast,  Joel  2.  15.  Public  notice  ought  to  be 
given  of  the  time  and  place  of  religious  assemblies; 
for  the  invitation  to  the  benefit  of  ordinances  is 
general,  whoever  will,  let  him  come.  Wisdom  cries 
in  the  chief  places  of  concourse.  But,  that  the 
trumpet  might  not  give  an  uncertain  sound,  they 
are  directed,  if  only  the  princes  and  elders  were  to 
meet,  to  blow  but  one  of  the  trumpets;  less  should 
serve  to  call  them  together,  who  ought  to  be  exam¬ 
ples  of  forwardness  in  any  thing  that  is  good:  but,  if 
the  body  of  the  people  were  to  be  called  together, 
both  the  trumpets  must  be  sounded,  that  they  might 
be  heard  at  the  greater  distance.  In  allusion  to  this, 
they  are  said  to  be  blessed  that  hear  the  joyful 
sound,  (Ps.  89.  15.)  that  is,  that  are  invited  and 
called  upon  to  wait  upon  God  in  public  ordinances, 
Ps.  122.  1.  And  the  general  assembly  at  that  great 
day  will  be  summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  archan- 
•  gel’s  trumpet-,  Matth.  24.  31.  (2.)  For  the  jour¬ 

neying  of  the  camps;  to  give  notice  when  each 
squadron  must  move,  for  no  man’s  voice  could  reach 
to  give  the  word  of  command:  soldiers  with  us,  that 
are  well  disciplined,  may  be  exercised  by  beat  of 
drum.  When  the  trumpets  were  blown  for  this 
purpose, they  mustsow?2ol  an  alarm,  (v.  5.)abroken, 
quavering,  interrupted  sound,  which  was  proper  to 
excite  and  encourage  the  minds  of  people  in  their 
marches  against  their  enemies;  whereas  a  continu¬ 
ed  equal  sound  was  more  proper  for  the  calling  of 
the  assembly  together;  (v.  7.)  yet,  when  the  people 
were  called  together  to  deprecate  God’s  judgments, 
we  find  an  alarm  sounded,  Joel  2.  1.  At  the  first 
sounding,  Judah’s  squadron  marched,  at  the  second 
Reuben’s,  at  the  third  Ephraim’s,  at  the  fourth 
Dan’s,  v.  5,  6.  And  some  think  that  this  was  in¬ 
tended  to  sanctify  their  marches;  for  thus  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  priests,  who  were  God’s  mouth  to 
the  people,  not  only  the  divine  orders  given  them 
to  move,  but  the  divine  blessing  upon  them  in  all 


their  motions.  He  that  hath  ears  let  him  hear,  that 
God  is  with  them  of  a  truth.  King  Abijah  valu¬ 
ed  himself  and  his  army  very  much  upon  this,  (2 
Chron.  13.  12.)  God  himself  is  with  us  for  our 
Captain,  and  his  priests  with  sounding  trumpets. 
(3. )  For  the  animating  and  encouraging  of  their  ar- 
mies,  when  they  went  out  to  battle,  v.  9,  “If  ye  go  to 
war,  blow  with  the  trumpets,  signifying  thereby 
your  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  decision  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  your  prayer  to  God  to  give  you  vic¬ 
tory,  and  God  will  own  his  own  institution,  and  ye 
shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God.” 
God  will  take  notice  of  this  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  be  engaged  to  fight  their  battles;  let  all  the 
people  take  notice  of  it,  and  be  encouraged  to  fight 
his,  as  David,  when  he  heard  a  sound  of  a  going  up¬ 
on  the  tops  of  the  mulben~y  trees.  Not  that  God 
;  needed  to  be  awaked  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
any  more  than  Christ  needed  to  be  awaked  by  his 
disciples  in  the  storm,  Matth.  8.  25.  But,  where 
he  intends  mercy,  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  solicit 
for  it;  ministers  must  stir  up  the  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  fight  manfully  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  Devil,  by  assuring  them  that  Christ  is  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation,  and  will  tread  Satan  un¬ 
der  their  feet.  (4.)  For  the  solemnizing  of  their  sa¬ 
cred  feast,  v.  10.  One  of  their  feasts  was  called  the 
blowing  of  trumpets.  Lev.  23.  23,  &c.  And  it 
should  see'm  they  were  thus  to  grace  the  solemnity 
of  all  their  feasts,  (Ps.81.  3.)  and  their  sacrifices, 
(2  Chron.  29.  27. )  to  intimate  with  what  joy  and  de¬ 
light  they  performed  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  raise 
the  minds  of  those  that  attended  the  services  to  a 
holy  triumph  in  the  God  they  worshipped.  And 
then  their  performances  were  for  a  memorial  before 
God;  for  then  he  takes  pleasure  in  our  religious  ex¬ 
ercises,  when  we  take  pleasure  in  them.  Holy 
work  should  be  done  with  holy  joy. 

1 1.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second 
year,  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  off 
the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony.  12.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai;  and  the  cloud 
rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  13.  And 
they  first  took  their  journey  according  <o 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.  14.  In  the  first  place  went 
I  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of 
Judah  according  to  their  armies  :  and  ovci 
his  host  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Ammina- 
dab.  1 5.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  oflssacliar  tvas  Nethaneel,  the. 
son  of  Zuar.  16.  And  over  the  host  of  (lie 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Zebulun  was  Eliab 
the  son  of  Helon.  17.  And  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down ;  and  the  sons  of  Gershon 
and  the  sons  of  Merari  set  forward,  bearing 
the  tabernacle.  18.  And  the  standard  of 
the  camp  of  Reuben  set  forward  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  armies  :  and  over  his  host  was 
Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.  19.  And  over 
the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Si¬ 
meon  was  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishad- 
dai.  20.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Gad  ivas  Eliasapli  the  son 
of  Deuel.  21.  And  the  Kohathites  set  for¬ 
ward,  bearing  the  sanctuary :  and  the  other 
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did  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  they  came. 
22.  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  ol  the 
children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  according 
to  their  armies  :  and  over  his  host  was  Eli- 
shama  the  son  of  Ammihud.  23.  Andover 
the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Ma- 
nasseh  was  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 
24.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  was  Abidan  the  son 
of  Gideoni.  25.  And  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  the  children  of  Dan  set  forwaid, 
which  was  the  rearward  of  all  the  camps 
throughout  their  hosts:  and  over  his  host 
was  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai.  26. 
And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Asher  was  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran. 
27.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Naphtali  was  Ahira  the  son  of 
Enan.  28.  Thus  were  the  journeyings  of 
the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  ar¬ 
mies,  when  they  set  forward. 

Iricrc  is 

I.  A  general  account  of  the  removal  of  the  camp 
of  Israel  from  mount  Sinai,  before  which  mountain 
it  had  lain  now  about  a  ye^',  in  which  time,  and 
place,  a  great  deal  of  memorable  business  was  done. 
Of  this  removal,  it  should  seem,  God  gave  them 
notice  some  time  before,  (Deut.  1.6,  7.)  \e  have 
dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mountain',  turn  you,  and 
take  your  journey  toward  the  land  of  promise. 
The  apostle  tells  us  that  mount  Sinai  genders  to 
bondage,  (Gal.  4.  24.)  and  signifies  the  law  there 
given,  which  is  of  use  indeed  as  a  schoolmastei  to 
bring  us  to  Christ,  yet  we  must  not  rest  m  it,  but 
advance  toward  the  joys  and  liberties  of  the  chu- 
dren  of  God,  for  our  happiness  is  conferred  not  by 
the  law,  but  by  promise. 

Observe,  1.  The  signal  given,  v.  11,  The  cloud 
was  taken  up,  and  we  may  suppose  it  stood  tor 
some  time,  till  they  were  ready  to  march;  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  it  was  to  take  down  all  those 
tents,  and  pack  up  all  those  goods,  that  they  had 
there;  but,  every  family  being  employed  about  its 
own,  and  all  at  the  same  time,  many  hands  made 
quick  work  of  it.  2.  The  march  begun;  They 
took  their  journey  according  to  tne  commandment 
of  the  Tord,  and  just  as  the  cloud  led  them,  v.  lo. 
Some  think  that  mention  is  thus -frequently  made  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  chapter  of  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord,  guiding  and  governing  them  m 
all  their  travels,  to  obviate  the  calumny  and  re¬ 
proach  which  were  afterward  thrown  upon  Israel, 
that  they  tarried  so  long  in  the  wilderness,  because 
they  had  lost  themselves  there,  and  could  not  find 
the  way  out.  No,  the  matter  was  not  so;.  in  every 
stage,  in  every  step,  they  were  under  divine  direc¬ 
tions;  and  if  they  knew  not  where  they  were,  yet  he 
S  led  them  did.  Note,  Those  that  have  given 
up  themselves  to  the  direction  of  God  s  word 
and  Spirit,  steer  a  steady  course,  even  when  they 
seem  to  be  bewildered.  While  they  are  sure  they 
cannot  lose  their  God  and  Guide,  they  need  not  fear 
losing  their  way.  3.  The  place  they  rested  in,  af¬ 
ter  three  days’  march.  They  went  out  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Sinai,  and  rested  m  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  Note,  All  our  removes  in  this  world  are 
but  from  one  wilderness  to  another.  1  he  changes 
which  we  think  will  be  for  the  better  do  not  al- 
wavs  prove  so;  while  wc  carry  about  with  us,  whei 
ever  we  go,  the  common  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ure,  we  must  expect,  wherever  we  go,  to  meet 


with  its  common  calamities;  we  should  never  be  a’, 
rest,  never  at  home,  till 'we  come  to  heaven,  and  all 
will  be  well  there. 

II.  A  particular  draught  of  the  order  of  their 
march,  according  to  the  late  model.  1.  Judah’s 
squadron  marched  first,  v.  14..  16.  The  leading 
standard,  now  lodged  with  that  tribe,  was  an  earn¬ 
est  of  the  sceptre,  which  in  David’s  time  should  be 
committed  to  it,  and  looked  further  to  the  Gap  tail 
of  our  salvation,  of  whom  it  was  likewise  foretold, 
that  unto  him  should  the  gathering  of  the  people  he. 

2.  Then  came  those  two  families  of  the  Levites 
which  were  instructed  to  carry  the  tabernacle.  As 
soon  as  ever  the  cloud  was  taken  up,  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  packed  up  for  removing,  v. 
17.  And  here  the  six  waggons  came  laden  with 
the  more  bulky  part  of  the  tabernacle.  This  fre¬ 
quent  removing  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  their  jour- 
nies  signified  the  moveablcness  of  that  ceremonial 
dispensation.  That  which  was  so  often  shifted 
would  at  length  vanish  away,  Heb.  8.  13.  3.  Reu¬ 

ben’s  squadron  marched  forward  next,  taking  place 
after  Judah,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  v.  18. .  20.  4.  Then  the  Kohathites  followed 
with  their  charge,  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  safest  and 
most  honourable  place,  v.  21.  And  they,  that  is, 
(says  the  margin,)  the  Gershonites,  and  Mararites, 
did  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  they  came;  and 
perhaps  it  is  expressed  thus  generally,  because,  if 
there  was  occasion,  not  those  Levites  only,  but  the 
other  Israelites  that  were  in  the  first  squadron,  lent 
a  hand  to  the  tabernacle  to  hasten  the  rearing  of  it 
up,  even  before  they  set  up  their  own  tents.  5. 
Ephraim’s  squadron  followed  next  after  the  ark, 
(v  22. .  24.)  to  which  some  think,  the  Psalmist  al¬ 
ludes,  when  he  prays,  (Ps.  80.  2.)  Before  Ephraim , 
Benjamin  and  Manasseh,  the  three  tribes  that  com¬ 
posed  this  squadron,  stir  up  thy  strength;  (and  the 
ark  is  culled  his  strength,  Ps.  78.  61.)  and  come  and 
save  us.  6.  Dan’s  squadron  followed  last,n.  25  . .  27. 
It  is  called  the  rearward,  or  gathering  host,  of  all 
the  camps,  because  it  gathered  up  all  that  were 
left  behind;  not  the  women  and  children,  those  we 
may  suppose  were  taken  care  of  by  the  heads  of 
their  families,  in  their  respectiv  e  tribes;  but  all  the 
unclean,  the  mixed  multitude, and  all  that  were  weak 
and  feeble,  and  cast  behind  in  their  march,  vs  ote. 
He  that  leadeth  ‘Joseph  like  a  flock,  has  a  tender 
regard  to  the  hindmost,  (John  It.  12.)  that  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  rest,  and  of  all  that  are  given 
him,  he  will  lose  none.  See  Ezek.  34.  16. 


29.  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son 
of  Raguel  the  Midianite,  Moses’  father- 
law,  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place 
which  the  Loud  said,  I  will  give  it  yt 
come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thet 
good :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  eon- 
cernin<r  Israel.  30.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
I  will  not  go ;  but  I  will  depart  to  mine  own 
land,  and  to  my  kindred.  31.  And  lie  said. 
Leave  us  not  I  pray  thee :  forasmuch  as 
thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  m  the 
wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead 
of  eyes.  32.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go 
with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what  goodness 
the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us  the  same  will  we 
do  unto  thee.  33.  And  they  departed  from 
the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  davs  journey . 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
went  before  them  in  the  three  days  journey, 
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to  search  out  a  resting-place  for  them.  34. 
And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them 
by  day,  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp. 
35.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set 
forward,  that  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let 
them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.  36. 
And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Return,  O 
Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel. 

Here  is, 

I.  An  account  of  what  passed  between  Moses  and 
Hobab,  now  upon  this  advance  which  the  camp  of 
Israel  made  toward  Canaan.  Some  think  that  Ho¬ 
bab  was  the  same  with  Jethro,  Moses’s  father-in- 
law,  and  that  the  story,  Exod.  18.  should  come  in 
here:  it  seems  more  probable  that  Hobab  was  the 
son  of  Jethro,  alias  Reuel,  orRaguel,  (Exod.  2.  18.) 
and  that  when  the  father,  being  aged,  went  to  his 
own  land,  (Exod.  18.  27. )  he  left  his  son  Hobab  with 
Moses,  as  Barzillai  left  Chimham  with  David;  and 
the  same  word  signifies  both  a  father-in-law,  and  a 
brother-in-law.  Now  this  Hobab  stopped  content¬ 
edly  with  Israel  while  they  encamped  at  mount  Si¬ 
nai,  near  his  own  country;  but  now  they  were  re¬ 
moving,  he  was  for  going  back  to  his  own  country 
and  kindred,  and  his  father’s  house. 

Here  is,  1.  The  kind  invitation  Moses  gives  him 
to  go  forward  with  them  to  Canaan,  v.  29.  He 
tempts  him  with  a  promise  that  they  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  kind  to  him,  and  puts  God’s  word  in  for  secu¬ 
rity,  The  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel. 
As  if  he  had  said,  “Come,  cast  in  thy  lot  among 
us,  and  thou  shalt  fare  as  we  fare;  and  we  have  the 
promise  of  God  for  it,  that  we  shall  fare  well.” 
Note,  Those  that  are  bound  for  the  heavenly  Ca¬ 
naan  should  invite  and  encourage  all  their  friends 
to  go  along  with  them,  for  we  shall  have  never  the 
less  of  the  treasures  of  the  covenant,  and  the  joys 
of  heaven,  for  others  coming  in  to  share  with  us. 
And  what  argument  can  be  more  powerful  with  us 
to  take  God’s  people  for  our  people,  than  this,  that 
God  hath  sfioken  good  concerning  them.  It  is  good 
having  fellowship  with  those  that  have  fellowship 
with  God,  (1  John  1.  3.)  3nd  going  with  those  with 
whom  God  is,  Zech.  8.  23. 

2.  Hobab’s  inclination,  and  present  resolution,  to 
go  back  to  his  own  country,  v.  30.  One  would 
have  thought  that  he  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the 
special  presence  of  God  with  Israel,  and  such  sur¬ 
prising  tokens  of  his  favour  to  them,  should  not 
have  needed  much  invitation  to  embark  with  them. 
But  his  refusal  must  be  imputed  to  the  affection  he 
had  for  his  native  air  and  soil,  which  was  not  over¬ 
powered,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  a  believing 
regard  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  a  value  for  co¬ 
venant-blessings.  He  was  indeed  a  son  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  loins,  (for  the  Midianites  descended  from 
Abraham  by  Iveturah, )  but  not  an  heir  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  faith,  (Heb.  11.  8.)  else  he  had  not  given 
Moses  this  answer.  Note,  The  things  of  this 
world  which  are  seen,  draw  strongly  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  things  of  the  other  world,  which  are  not 
seen.  The  magnetic  virtue  of  this  earth  prevails 
with  most  people  above  the  attractives  of  heaven 
itself. 

3.  The  great  importunity  Moses  used  with  him 
to  alter  his  resolution,  v.  31,  32.  He  urges,  (1.) 
That  he  might  be  serviceable  to  them,  “  IV c  are  to 
encamp  in  the  wilderness ,”  (a  country  well  known 
to  Hobab,)  “and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of 
eyes,  not  to  show  us  where  we  must  encamp,  nor 
wlrit  way  we  must  march,”  (the  cloud  was  to  di¬ 
rect  that,)  “  but  to  show  us  the  conveniences  and 
inconveniences  of  the  place  we  march  through,  and 


encamp  in,  that  we  may  make  the  best  use  we  can 
of  the  conveniences,  and  the  best  fence  we  can 
against  the  inconveniences.”  Note,  It  will  very  well 
consist  with  our  trust  in  God’s  providence,  to  make 
use  of  the  help  of  our  friends  in  those  things  where¬ 
in  they  are  capable  of  being  serviceable  to  us.  Even 
they  that  were  led  by  miracle  must  not  slight  the 
ordinary  means  of  direction.  Some  think  that  Mo¬ 
ses  suggests  this  to  Hobab,  not  because  he  expected 
much  benefit  from  his  information,  but  to  please 
him  with  the  thought  of  being  some  way  useful  to 
so  great  a  body, and  so  to  draw  him  on  with  them,  by- 
inspiring  him  with  an  ambition  to  obtain  that  hon¬ 
our.  Calvin  gives  quite  another  sense  of  this  place, 
very  agreeably  with  the  original,  which  yet  I  do 
not  find  taken  notice  of  by  any  since.  “  Leave  us 
not,  1  pray  thee ,  but  come  along,  to  share  with  us 
in  the  promised  land,  for  therefore  hast  thou  known 
our  encampment  hi  the  wilderness,  and  hast  been  to 
us  instead  of  eyes;  and  we  cannot  make  the  amends 
for  sharing  with  us  in  our  hardships,  and  doing  us  so 
many  good  offices,  unless  thou  go  with  us  to  Canaan. 
Surely, .  for  this  reason,  thou  didst  set  out  with  us, 
that  thou  mightest  go  on  with  us.”  Note,  Those 
that  have  begun  well  should  use  that  as  a  reason 
for  their  persevering,because  otherwise  they  lose  the 
benefit  and  recompense  of  all  they  have  done  and 
suffered.  (2.)  That  they  would  be  kind  to  him, 
(v.  32.)  What  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  to  us,  the 
same  will  we  do  to  thee.  Note,  [1.]  We  can  give 
only  what  we  receive.  We  can  do  no  more  service 
and  kindness  to  our  friends,  than  God  is  pleased  to 
put  it  into  the  power  of  our  hand  to  do.  This  is 
all  we  dare  promise,  to  do  good,  as  God  shall  ena¬ 
ble  us.  [2.]  Those  that  share  with  God’s  Israel  in 
their  labours  and  hardships,  shall  share  with  them  in 
their  comforts  and  honours.  Those  that  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  their  lot  with  them  in  the  wilderness, 
shall  have  their  lot  with  them  in  Canaan;  if  we  suf¬ 
fer  with  them,  we  shall  reign  with  them,  2  Tim.  2. 
'12.  Luke,  22.  28,  29. 

We  do  not  find  any  reply  that  Hobab  here  made 
to  Moses,  and  therefore  we  hope  that  his  silence 
gave  consent,  and  he  did  not  leave  them,  but  that, 
when  he  perceived  he  might  be  useful,  he  prefer¬ 
red  that  before  the  gratifying  of  his  own  inclination; 
in  this  case  he  left  us  a  good  example.  And  we 
find  (Judg.  1.  16.  1  Sam.  15.  6. )  that  his  family 
was  no  loser  by  it. 

II.  An  account  of  the  communion  between  God 
and  Israel  in  this  remove.  They  left  the  mount  of 
the  Lord,  {y.  33.)  that  mount  Sinai,  wnere  they 
had  seen  his  glory  and  heard  his  voice,  and  had 
been  taken  into  covenant  with  him;  (they  must  not 
expect  that  such  appearances  of  God  to  them,  as 
they  had  there  been  blessed  with,  should  be  con¬ 
stant;)  they  departed  from  that  celebrated  moun¬ 
tain,  which  we  never  read  of  in  scripture  any  more, 
unless  with  reference  to  these  past  stories;  now 
farewell,  Sinai,  Zion  is  the  mountain  of  which  God 
has  said,  This  is  my  rest  for  ever,  (Ps.  132.  14.) 
and  of  which  we  must  say  so.  But  when  they  left 
the  mount  of  the  Lord,  they  took  with  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  by  which  their 
stated  communion  with  God  was  to  be  kept  up.  For, 

1.  By  it  God  did  direct  their  paths.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant  went  before  them,  some  think,  in 
place,  at  least,  in  this  remove;  others  think,  only 
in  influence-,  though  it  was  carried  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  yet  the  cloud  that  hovered  over  it  direct¬ 
ed  all  their  motions.  The  ark,  that  is,  the  God  of 
the  ark,  is  said  to  search  out  a  resting-place  for 
them;  not  that  God’s  infinite  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  need  to  make  searches,  but  every  place  they 
were  directed  to  was  as  convenient  for  them,  as  if 
the  wisest  man  they  had  among  them  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  go  before  them,  and  mark  out  the  camp 
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to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  Canaan  is  said  to  be  a 
land  which  God  spied  out ,  Ezek.  20.  6. 

2.  By  it  they  did  in  all  their  ways  acknowledge 
God,  looking  upon  it  as  a  token  of  God’s  presence: 
when  that  moved,  or  rested,  they  bad  their  eye  up 
unto  God.  Moses,  as  the  mouth  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  lifted  up  a  prayer,  both  at  the  removing  and 
the  resting  of  the  ark;  thus  their  going  out  and 
coming  in  were  sanctified  by  prayer,  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  us  to  begin  and  end  every  day’s  journey, 
and  every  day’s  work,  with  prayer. 

( 1. )  Here  is  his  prayer  when  the  ark  set  forward, 
[v.  35.)  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be 
scattered.  They  were  now  in  a  desolate  country, 
but  they  were  marching  towards  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  dependence  was  upon  God  for  success 
and  victory  in  their  wars,  as  well  as  for  direction 
and  supply  in  the  wilderness.  David  used  this 

£rayer  long  after,  (Ps.  68.  1. )  for  he  also  fought  the 
.ord’s  battles.  Note,  [1.]  There  are  those  in  the 
world  that  are  enemies  to  God,  and  haters  of  him : 
secret  and  open  enemies;  enemies  to  his  truths,  his 
laws,  his  ordinances,  his  people.  [2.  J  The  scat¬ 
tering  and  defeating  of  God’s  enemies  is  a  thing  to 
be  earnestly  desired,  and  believingly  expected,  by 
all  the  Lord’s  people.  This  prayer  is  a  prophecy. 
Those  that  persist  in  rebellion  against  God  are  has¬ 
ting  toward  their  own  ruin.  [3.]  For  the  scatter¬ 
ing  and  defeating  of  God’s  enemies,  there  needs  no 
more  but  God’s  arising.  When  God  arose  to  judg¬ 
ment,  the  work  was  soon  done,  Ps.  76.  8,  9.  “  Rise, 
Lord,  as  the  sun  riseth,  to  scatter  the  shadows  of 
the  night.”  Christ’s  rising  from  the  dead  scattered 
his  enemies,  Ps.  68.  18. 

(2.)  His  prayer  when  the  ark  rested,  v.  36.  [1.] 
That  God  would  cause  his  people  to  rest.  So  some 
read  it,  “  Return ,  0  Lord,  the  many  thousands  of 
Israel,  return  them  to  their  rest  again,  after  this  fa¬ 
tigue.”  Thus  it  is  said,  (Isa.  63.  14. )  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest.  Thus  he  prays  that 
God  would  give  Israel  success  and  victory  abroad, 
and  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home.  [2.]  That 
God  himself  would  take  up  his  rest  among  them. 
So  we  read  it.  Return  to  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
the  ten  thousand  thousand.  So  the  word  is.  Note, 
First,  The  church  of  God  is  a  great  body ;  there 
are  many  thousands  belonging  to  God’s  Israel.  Se¬ 
condly,  We  ought  in  our  prayers  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  for  this  body.  Thirdly,  The  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  Israel  of  God  consist  in  the  contin¬ 
ual  presence  of  God  among  them.  Their  safety 
consists  not  in  their  numbers,  though  they  are  thou¬ 
sands,  many  thousands,  but  in  the  favour  of  God 
and  his  gracious  return  to  them,  ahd  residence  with 
them.  These  thousands  are  ciphers,  he  is  the 
figui’e,  and  upon  this  account,  Happy  art  thou,  0 
Israel,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people l 

CHAP.  XI. 

Hitherto  things  had  gone  pretty  well  in  Israel,  little  inter¬ 
ruption  had  been  given  to  the  methods  of  God’s  favour  to 
them  since  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf ;  the  people  seem¬ 
ed  teachable  in  marshalling  and  purifying  the  camp,  the 
princes  devout  and  generous  in  dedicating  the  altar,  and 
there  was  good  hope  that  they  would  be  in  Canaan  pre¬ 
sently.  But  at  this  chapter  begins  a  melancholy  scene, 
the  measures  are  all  broken,  God  is  turned  to  be  their 
Enemy,  and  fights  against  them — and  it  is  sin,  sin,  that 
makes  all  this  mischief.  I.  Their  murmurings  kindled  a 
fire  among  them,  which  yet  was  soon  quenched  by  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  v.  1  . .  3.  II.  No  sooner  was  the  fire 
oi  judgment  quenched,  than  the  fire  of  sin  breaks  out 
again,  and  God  takes  occasion  from  it  to  magnify  both 
his  merev  and  his  justice.  1.  The  people  fret  for  want 
of  flesh,  V.  4.  .9.  2.  Moses  frets  for  want  of  help,  v.  10 

..15.  Now,  (1.)  God  promises  to  gratify  them  both; 
to  appoint  help  for  Moses,  (v.  16,  17.)  and  to  give  the 
people  flesh,  v.  18.. 23.  And,  (2.)  He  presently  makes 
good  both  these  promises.  For,  [1.]  the  Spirit  of  God 
qualifies  the  seventy  elders  for  the  government,  v.  24 . . 
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30.  [2.]  The  power  of  God  brings  quails  to  feast  the 

people,  v.  31,  32.  Yetj  [3.]  The  justice  of  God  plagued 

them  for  their  murmurings,  v.  33.  .35. 

1.  A  ND  when  the  people  complained,  it 
l\  displeased  the  Loro  :  and  the  Lord 
heard  it;  and  his  anger  was  kindled ;  and 
the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them,  and 
consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  camp.  2.  And  the  people  cried 
unto  Moses  ;  and  when  Moses  prayed  unto 
the  Lord,  the  fire  was  quenched.  3.  And 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Taberah 
because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among 
them. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  people’s  sin.  They  complained,  v,  1. 
They  were,  as  it  were,  complainers.  So  it  is  in  Ihe 
margin.  There  were  some  secret  grudgings  and  dis¬ 
contents  among  them,  which  as  yet  did  not  break 
out  into  an  open  mutiny.  But  how  great  a  matter 
did  this  little  fire  kindle !  They  had  received  from 
God  excellent  laws  and  ordinances,  and  yet  no 
sooner  were  they  departed  from  the  mount  of  the 
Lord,  than  they  began  to  quarrel  with  God  himself. 
See  in  this,  (1.)  The  sinfulness  of  sin,  which  takes 
occasion  from  the  commandment  to  be  the  more 
provoking.  (2. )  The  weakness  of  the  law  through 
the  flesh,  Rom.  8.  3.  The  law  discovered  siiv-but 
could  not  destroy  it;  checked  it,  but  could  not  con¬ 
quer  it. 

They  complained.  Interpreters  inquire  what 
they  complained  of;  and  truly,  when  they  were 
furnished  with  so  much  matter  for  thanksgiving, 
one  may  justly  wonder  where  they  found  any  mat¬ 
ter  for  complaint;  we  may  conclude,  that  those 
who  complained  did  not  all  agree  in  the  cause. 
Some,  perhaps,  complained  that  they  were  remov¬ 
ed  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  had  been  at  rest 
so  long,  others  that  they  did  not  remove  sooner: 
some  complained  of  the  weather,  others  of  the  ways: 
some,  perhaps,  thought  three  days’  journey  was  too 
long  a  march,  others  thought  it  not  long  enough, 
because  it  did  not  bring  them  into  Canaan.  When 
we  consider  how  their  camp  was  guided,  guarded, 
graced,  what  good  victuals  they  had,  and  good 
company,  and  what  care  was  taken  of  them  in  their 
marches,  that  their  feet  should  not  swell,  nor  their 
clothes  wear,  (Deut.  8.4.)  we  may  ask,  “What 
could  have  been  done  more  for  a  people  to  make 
them  easy?”  And  yet  they  complained.  Note, 
Those  that  are  of  a  fretful  discontented  spirit  will 
always  find  something  or  other  to  quarrel  with, 
though  the  circumstances  of  their  outward  condition 
be  ever  so  favourable. 

2.  God’s  just  resentment  of  the  affront  given  to 
him  by  this  sin.  The  Lord  heard  it,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  Moses  did.  Note,  God  is  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  secret  frettings  and  murmurings  of  the 
heart,  though  they  are  industriously  concealed  from 
men.  What  he  took  notice  of,  he  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with,  and  his  anger  was  kindled.  Note, 
Though  God  graciously  gives  us  leave  to  complain 
to  him  when  there  is  cause,  (Ps.  142.  2.)  yet  he  is 
justly  provoked,  and  takes  it  very  ill,  it  we  com¬ 
plain  of  him  when  there  is  no  cause;  such  conduct 
in  our  inferiors  provokes  us. 

3.  The  judgment  wherewith  God  chastised  them 
for  this  sin.  The  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among 
them,  such  flashes  of  fire  from  the  cloud  as  had 
consumed  Nadab  and  Abihu.  1  he  fire  of  their 
wrath  against  God  burned  in  their  minds,  (Ps.  39. 

3.)  and  justly  does  the  fire  of  God’s  wrath  fasten 
upon  their  bodies.  We  read  of  their  murmurings 
several  times,  when  thev  came  first  out  of  Egypt 
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Exod.  15,  and  16,  and  17.  But  we  do  not  read  of 
any  plagues  inflicted  on  them  for  their  murmurings, 
as  these  were  now;  for  now  they  had  had  great 
experience  of  God’s  care  of  them,  and  therefore 
now  to  distrust  them  was  so  much  the  more  inex¬ 
cusable.  Now  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob, 
fPs.  78.  21.)  but,  to  show  how  unwilling  God  was 
to  contend  with  them,  it  fastened  on  those  only  that 
were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp.  Thus 
God’s  judgments  came  upon  them  gradually,  that 
they  might  take  warning. 

4.  Their  cry  to  Moses,  who  was  their  tried  in¬ 
tercessor,  v.  2.  When  he  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  him,  and  made  their  application  to  Moses  to 
stand  their  friend.  Note,  (1. )  When  we  complain 
without  cause,  it  is  just  with  God  to  give  us  cause  to 
Qomplain.  (2.)  Those  that  slight  God’s  friends 
when  they  are  in  prosperity,  would  be  glad  to  make 
them  their  friends  when  they  are  in  distress  :  Fa¬ 
ther  Abraham,  send  Lazarus. 

5.  The  prevalency  of  Moses’s  intercession  for 
them;  when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  (he  was 
always  ready  to  stand  in  the  gap  to  turn  away  the 
wrath  of  God,)  God  had  respect  to  him  and  his  of¬ 
fering,  and  the  fire  was  quenched.  By  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  God  delights  not  in  punishing,  for  when 
he  has  begun  his  controversy,  he  is  soon  prevailed 
with  to  let  it  fall.  Moses  was  one  of  those  worthies 
who  by  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire. 

6.  A  new  name  given  hereupon  to  the  place,  to 
perpetuate  the  shame  of  a  murmuring  people,  and 
the  honour  of  a  righteous  God;  the  place  was  call¬ 
ed  Tabercih,  a  burning,  (v.  3.)  that  others  might 
hear  and  fear,  and  take  warning  not  to  sin  as  they 
did,  lest  they  should  smart  as  they  did,  1  Cor.  10,  10. 

4.  And  the  mixed  multitude  that  was 
among  them  fell  a  lusting:  and  the  children 
of  Israel  also  wept  again,  and  said,  Who 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?  5.  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  free¬ 
ly  ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the 
leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the#  garlick :  6. 

But  now  our  soul  is  dried  away:  there  is 
nothing  at  all,  besides  this  manna,  before 
our  eyes.  7.  And  the  manna  was  as  cori¬ 
ander-seed,  and  the  colour  thereof  as  the 
colour  of  bdellium.  8.  And  the  people 
went  about,  and  gathered  it,  and  ground  it 
in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it 
in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it :  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil.  9. 
And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the-  camp  in 
the  night,  the  manna  fell  upon  it.  1 0.  Then 
Moses  heard  the  people  weep  throughout 
their  families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his 
tent :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kin¬ 
dled  greatly  ;  Moses  also  was"  displeased. 
11.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  afflicted  thy  servant? 
and  wherefore  have  I  not  found  favour  in 
thy  sight,  that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all 
this  people  upon  me?  12.  Have  I  conceiv¬ 
ed  ail  this  people?  have  I  begotten  them, 
that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry  them 
in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  beareth  the 
sucking  child,  unto  the  land  which  thou 
swarest  unto  their  fathers?  13.  Whence 


should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  peo¬ 
ple?  for  they  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give 
us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat.  14.  I  am  not 
able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  because 
it  is  too  heavy  for  me.  1 5.  And  if  thou 
ddal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out 
of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight; 
and  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness. 

These  verses  represent  things  sadly  unhinged, 
and  out  of  order,  in  Israel:  both  the  people  and  the 
prince  uneasy. 

1.  Here  is  "the  people  fretting  and  speaking  against 
God  himself,  (as  it  is  interpreted,  Ps.  78.  19.)  not 
withstanding  his  glorious  appearances  both  to  them, 
and  for  them. 

Observe,  1.  Who  were  the  criminals.  (1.)  The 
mixt  multitude  began,  they  fell  a  lusting,  v.  4.  The 
rabble  that  came  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  expect¬ 
ing  only  the  land  of  promise,  but  not  a  state  of  pro¬ 
bation  in  the  way  to  it.  They  were  hangers  on, 
who  took  hold  of  the  skirts  of  the  Jews,  and  would 
not  go  with  them,  only  because  they  knew  not  how 
to  live  at  home,  and  were  minded  to  seek  their  for¬ 
tunes  (as  we  say)  abroad.  These  were  the  disor¬ 
dered  sheep  that  infected  the  flock, the  leaven  that 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  Note,  A  few  factious, 
discontented,  ill-natured  people  may  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  in  the  best  societies,  if  great  care  be 
not  taken  to  discountenance  them.  Such  as  these 
are  an  untoward  generation,  from  which  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  save  ourselves,  Acts  2.  40.  (2.)  Even 

the  children  of  Israel  took  the  infection,  as  we  are 
informed,  v.  4.  The  whole  seed  joined  themselves 
to  the  people  of  these  abominations.  The  mixed 
multitude  here  spoken  of  were  not  numbered  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  but  set  aside  as  a  people  God 
made  no  account  of,  and  yet  the  children  of  Israel, 
forgetting  their  own  character  and  distinction,  herd¬ 
ed  themselves  with  them,  and  learned  their  way; 
as  if  the  scum  and  outcasts  of  the  camp  were  to  be 
the  privy-counsellors  of  it.  The  children  of  Israel, 
a  people  near  to  God,  and  highly  privileged,  yet 
drawn  into  rebellion  against  him !  Oh  how  little 
honour  has  God  in  the  world,  when  even  the  people 
which  he  formed  for  himself,  to  show  forth  his 
praise,  were  so  much  a  dishonour  to  him !  There¬ 
fore  let  none  think  that  their  external  professions 
and  privileges  will  be  their  security,  either  against 
Satan’s  temptations  to  sin,  or  God’s  judgments  for 
sin:  see  1  Cor.  10.  1,  2,  12. 

2.  What  was  the  crime;  they  lusted  and  mur¬ 
mured.  Though  they  had  been  lately  corrected 
for  this  sin,  and  many  of  them  overthrown  for  it,  as 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
smell  of  the  fire  was  still  in  their  nostrils,  yet  they 
returned  to  it,  see  Prov.  27.  22. 

(1.)  They  magnified  the  plenty  and  dainties  they 
had  had  in  Egypt,  (v.  5.)  as  if  God  had  done  them 
a  great  deal  of  wrong  in  taking  them  thence.  While 
they  were  in  Egypt,  they  sighed  by  reason  of  their 
burthens,  for  their  lives  were  made  bitter  to  them 
with  hard  bondage;  and  yet  now  they  talk  of  Egypt 
as  if  they  had  all  iived  like  princes  there,  when  this 
serves  as  a  colour  for  their  present  discontent.  But, 
with  what  face  can  they  talk  of  eating  fish  in  Egypt 
freely,  or  for  nought,  as  if  it  cost  them  nothing, 
when  they  paid  so  dear  for  it  with  their  hard  ser¬ 
vice?  They  remember  the  cucumbers,  and  the  me¬ 
lons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick, 
(precious  stuff  indeed  to  be  fond  of  ! )  but  they  do 
not  remember  the  brick-kilns,  and  the  task-mas¬ 
ters,  the  voice  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  smart  ol 
the  whip.  No,  these  are  forgotten  by  these  un 
grateful  people. 
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(2.)  They  were  sick  of  the  good  provision  God 
had  made  for  them,  v.  6.  It  was  bread  from  hea¬ 
ven,  angel’s  food;  to  show  how  unreasonable  their 
complaint  was,  it  is  here  described,  v.7“  9.  It 
was  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  every 
grain  like  an  orient  pearl;  it  was  wholesome  food, 
and  nourishing;  it  was  not  to  be  called  dry  bread, 
for  it  tasted  like  fresh  oil;  it  was  agreeable  (the 
Jews  say,  Wisd.  16.  20.)  to  every  man’s  palate;  and 
tasted  as  he  would  have  it;  and  though  it  was  still 
the  same,  yet,  by  the  different  ways  of  dressing  it, 
it  yielded  them  a  grateful  variety:  it  cost  them  no 
money  nor  care,  for  it  fell  in  the  night  while  they 
slept;  and  the  labour  of  gathering  it  was  not  worth 
speaking  of;  they  lived  upon  free  quarter,  and  yet 
could  talk  of  Egypt’s  cheapness,  and  the  fish  they 
ate  there  freely.  Nay,  which  was  much  more 
valuable  than  all  this,  the  manna  came  from  the 
immediate  power  and  bounty  of  God,  not  from 
common  providence,  but  from  special  favour.  It 
was,  as  God’s  compassion,  new  every  morning,  al¬ 
ways  fresh,  not  as  their  food  who  live  on  ship¬ 
board.  While  they  lived  on  manna,  they  seemed 
to  have  been  exempted  from  the  curse  which  sin 
has  brought  on  man,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face 
should  he  eat  bread.  And  yet  they  speak  of  the 
manna  with  such  scorn  as  if  it  were  not  good 
enough  to  be  meat  for  swine.  Our  soul  is  dried 
away.  They  speak  as  if  God  dealt  hardly  with 
them,  in  allowing  them  no  better  food;  at  first  they 
admired  it,  Exod.  16.  15.  What  is  this ?  “What 
a  curious  precious  thing  is  this!”  But  now  they  de¬ 
spised  it.  Note,  Peevish  discontented  minds  will 
find  fault  with  that  which  has  no  fault  in  it,  but  that 
it  is  too  good  for  them.  It  is  very  provoking  to  God 
to  undervalue  his  favours,  and  to  put  a  but  upon 
our  common  mercies.  Nothing  but  manna.  Those 
that  might  be  very  happy  often  make  themselves 
very  miserable  by  their  discontents. 

(3.)  They  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  had 
flesh  to  eat.  They  brought  flocks  and  herds  with 
them  in  great  abundance  out  of  Egypt;  but  either 
they  were  covetous,  and  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  kill  them,  lest  they  should  lessen  their 
flocks;  (they  must  have  flesh  as  cheap  as  they  had 
bread,  or  they  would  not  be  pleased;)  or  else  they 
were  curious,  beef  and  mutton  would  not  please 
them,  they  must  have  something  more  nice  and 
delicate,  like  the  fish  they  did  eat  in  Egypt.  Food 
would  not  serve,  they  must  be  feasted;  they  had 
feasted  with  God  upon  the  peace-offerings,  which 
they  have  their  share  of;  but  it  seems  God  did  not 
keep  a  table  good  enough  for  them,  they  must  have 
daintier  bits  than  any  that  came  to  his  altar.  Note, 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  dominion  of  the  carnal  mind, 
when  we  are  solicitous  to  have  all  the  delights  and 
satisfactions  of  sense  wound  up  to  the  height  of  plea- 
sureableness.  Be  not  desirous  of  dainties,  Prov.  23. 
1*  -  3.  If  God  give  us  food  convenient,  we  ought  to 
be  thankful,  though  we  do  not  eat  the  fat  and  drink 
the  sweet. 

(4.)  They  distrusted  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  insufficient  for  their  supply;  Who  will  give 
us  flesh  to  eat?  taking  it  for  granted  that  God  could 
not.  Thus  this  question  is  commented  upon,  (Ps. 
78.  19,20.)  Can  he  give  flesh  also?  Though  he  had 
given  them  flesh  with  their  bread  once,  when  he 
saw  fit,  (Exod.  16.  13.)  they  might  have  expected 
that  he  would  have  done  it  again,  and  in  mercy,  if, 
instead  of  murmuring,  they  had  prayed.  Note,  It 
is  an  offence  to  God  to  let  our  desires  go  beyond  our 
faith. 

(5.)  They  were  eager  and  importunate  in  their 
desires;  they  lusted  a  lust,  (so  the  word  is,)  lusted 
greatly  and  greedily,  till  they  wept  again  for  vexa¬ 
tion.  So  child  sh  were  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
so  luimoursome,  they  cried,  because  they  had  not 


what  they  would  have,  and  when  they  wotud  have 
it.  They  did  not  offer  up  this  desire  to  God,  but 
would  rather  be  beholden  to  any  one  else  than  to 
him.  We  should  not  indulge  ourselves  in  any  de¬ 
sire  which  we  cannot  in  faith  turn  into  prayer,  as 
we  cannot  when  we  ask  meat  for  our  lust,  rs.  78, 
18.  For  this  sin,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kin¬ 
dled  grealhj  against  them,  which  is  written  for  our 
admonition,  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things, 
as  they  lusted,  1  Cor.  10.  6. 

(6.)  Flesh  is  good  food,  and  may  lawfully  be  eat¬ 
en,  yet  they  are  said  to  lust  after  evil  things;  what 
is  lawful  of  itself  becomes  evil  to  us,  when  it  is 
what  God  does  not  allot  to  us,  and  yet  we  eagerly 
desire  it. 

II.  Moses  himself,  though  so  meek  and  good  a 
man,  is  uneasy  upon  this  occasion.  Moses  also  was 
disfi  leased.  Now, 

1.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  provocation  was 
very  great.  These  murmurings  of  their’s  reflected 
great  dishonour  upon  God,  and  Moses  laid  to  heart 
the  reproaches  cast  on  him.  They  also  created 
great  vexation  to  himself;  they  knew  that  he  did 
his  utmost  for  their  good,  and  that  he  did  nothing, 
nor  could,  without  a'divine  appointment;  and  yet, 
to  be  thus  continually  teased  and  clamoured  against 
by  an  unreasonable  ungrateful  people,  would  break 
in  upon  the  temper  even  of  Moses  himself.  God 
considered  this,  and  therefore  we  do  not  find  that 
he  chid  him  for  his  uneasiness. 

2.  Yet  Moses  expressed  himself  otherwise  than 
became  him  upon  this  provocation,  and  came  short 
of  his  duty  both  to  God  and  Israel  in  these  expos¬ 
tulations.  (1.)  He  undervalues  the  honour  God 
had  put  upon  him,  in  making  him  the  illustrious 
minister  of  his  power  and  grace,  in  the  deliverance 
and  conduct  of  that  peculiar  people,  which  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  balance  the  burthen.  (2. ) 
He  complains  too  much  of  a  sensible  grievance,  and 
lays  too  near  his  heart  a  little  noise  and  fatigue.  If 
he  could  not  bear  the  toil  of  government,  which 
was  but  “running  with  the  footman,”  how  would 
he  bear  the  terrors  of  war,  which  was  “  contending 
with  horses?”  He  might  easily  have  furnished 
himself  with  considerations  enough  to  enable  him 
to  slight  their  clamours,  and  make  nothing  of  them. 
(3.)  He  magnifies  his  own  performances,  that  all 
the  burthen  of  the  people  lay  upon  him;  whereas 
God  himself  did,  in  effect,  ease  him  of  all  the  bur¬ 
then.  Moses  needed  not  to  be  in  care  to  provide 
quarters  for  them,  or  victuals;  God  did  all.  And  if 
any  difficult  case  happened,  he  needed  not  to  be 
in  any  perplexity  while  he  had  the  oracle  to  con¬ 
sult,  and,  in  it,  the  divine  wisdom  to  direct  him,  the 
divine  authority  to  back  him  and  bear  him  out,  and 
almighty  power  itself  to  dispense  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments.  (4.)  He  is  not  so  sensible  as  he  ought 
to  be  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under,  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  commission  and  command,  to  do  the  utmost 
he  could  for  his  people,  when  he  suggests  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  the  children  of  his  body,  there¬ 
fore  he  was  not  concerned  to  take  a  fatherly  care  of 
them,  though  God  himself,  who  might  employ  him 
as  he  pleased,  had  appointed  him  to  be  a  father  to 
them.  (5.)  He  takes  too  much  to  himself  when  lie 
asks,  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give  them 
(v.  13. )  as  if  he  were  the  housekeeper,  and  not  God. 
Moses  gave  them  Jiot  the  bread,  John  6.  32.  Nor  was 
it  expected  that  he  should  give  them  the  flesh,  but 
as  an  instrument  in  God’s  hand;  and  if  lie  meant, 
“Whence  should  God  have  it  fo.r  them,  he  too 
much  limited  the  power  of  the  Holy  One  of  Isiael. 
(6. )  He  speaks  distrustfully  of  the  divine  grace,  w  hen 
he  despairs  of  being  able  to  bear  all  this  people  v. 
14.  Had  the  work  been  much  less,  he  could  net  have 
crone  tliroutrli  it  in  liis  own  strength  5  but,  niid  it 
Peon  much  greater,  through  God  strengthening 
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him,  he  might  have  done  it.  (7.)  It  was  worst  of 
all  passionately  to  wish  for  death,  and  desire  to  be 
killed  out  of  hand,  because  just  at  this  time  his  life 
was  made  a  little  uneasy  to  him,  v.  15.  Is  this 
Moses?  is  this  the  meekest  of  all  the  men  on  the 
earth?  The  best  have  their  infirmities,  and  fail  some¬ 
times  in  the  exercise  of  that  grace  which  they  are 
most  eminent  for.  But  God  graciously  overlooked 
Moses’s  passion  at  this  time,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  be  severe  in  our  animadversions  upon  it,  but 
pray,  Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation . 

16.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Ga¬ 
ther  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them ;  and 
bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  that  they  may  stand  there  with 
thee.  17.  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk 
with  thee  there  :  and  I  will  take  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon 
them;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of 
the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not 
thyself  alone.  1 8.  And  say  thou  unto  the 
people,  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh:  for  ye  have 
wept  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Who 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  for  it  was  well 
with  us  in  Egypt:  therefore  the  Lord  will 
give  you  flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat.  19.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor 
five  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty  days ; 
20.  But  even  a  whole  month,  until  it  come 
out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loathsome 
unto  you:  because  that  ye  have  despised 
the  Lord  which  is  among  you,  and  have 
wept  before  him,  saying,  Why  came  we 
forth  out  of  Egypt?  21.  And  Moses  said, 
The  people  among  whom  ]  am,  are  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  footmen  ;  and  thou  hast  said, 

I  will  g;ve  them  flesh,  that  they  may  eat  a 
whole  month.  22.  Shall  the  flocks  and  the 
herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?  or 
shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  them,  to  suffice  them?  23.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Is  the  Lord’s 
hand  waxed  short?  thou  shalt  see  now 
whether  my  word  shall  come  to  pass  unto 
thee  or  not. 

We  have  here  God’s  gracious  answer  to  both  the 
foregoing-  complaints,  wherein  his  goodness  takes 
occasion,  from  man’s  badness,  to  appear  so  much 
the  more  illustrious. 

I.  Provision  is  made  for  the  redress  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  Moses  complains  of.  If  he  find  the  weight 
of  government  lie  too  heavy  upon  him,  though  he 
was  a  little  too  passionate  in  his  remonstrance,  yet 
he  shall  be  eased,  not  by  being  discarded  from  the 
government  himself,  as  he  justly  might  have  been, 
if  God  had  been  extreme  to  mark  what  he  said 
amiss,  but  by  having  assistants  appointed  him,  who 
should  be,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  (1  Cor.  12.  28.) 
helps,  governments,  that  is,  helps  in  government 
not  at  all  to  lessen  or  eclipse  his  honour,  but  to  make 
the  work  more  easy  to  him,  and  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  people  with  him.  And,  that  this  provision 
might  be  both  agreeable  and  really  serv’ceable. 


1.  Moses  is  directed  to  nominate  the  persons,  v. 
16.  The  people  were  too  hot,  and  heady,  and  tu¬ 
multuous,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  election;  Moses 
must  please  himself  in  the  choice,  that  he  may  not 
afterward  complain.  The  number  he  is  to  choose 
is  seventy  men,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
souls  that  went  down  into  Egypt.  He  must  choose 
such  as  he  knew  to  be  elders;  that  is,  wise  and  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Those  that  had  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  best  as  rulers  of  thousands  and  hundi'eds, 
(Exod.  18.  25.)  purchase  to  themselves  now  this 
good  degree.  “  Choose  such  as  thou  knowest  to  be 
elders  indeed,  and  not  in  name  only,  officers  that 
execute  their  office.”  We  read  of  the  same  number 
of  elders  (Exod.  24.  1.)  that  went  up  with  Moses 
to  mount  Sinai,  but  they  were  distinguished  only 
for  that  occasion,  these  for  a  perpetuity;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  constitution,  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great 
council  of  the  Jews,  which  in  after-ages  sat  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  was  the  highest  court  of  judgment 
among  them,  consisted  of  seventy  men.  Our  Sav¬ 
iour  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  it  in  the  choice  of 
seventy  disciples,  who  were  to  be  assistants  to  the 
apostles,  Luke  10. 

2.  God  promises  to  qualify  them.  If  they  were 
not  found  fit  for  the  employ,  they  should  be  made 
fit,  else  they  might  prove  more  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  to  Moses,  v.  17.  Though  Moses  had  talked 
too  boldly  with  God,  yet  God  does  not  therefore 
break  off  communion  with  him;  he  bears  a  great 
deal  with  us,  and  we  must  with  one  another;  I  will 
come  down  (said  God)  and  talk  with  thee  when  thou 
art  more  calm  and  composed;  and  I  will  take  of  the 
same  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  courage,  that 
is  upon  thee,  and  put  it  upon  them.  Not  that  Mo¬ 
ses  had  the  less  of  the  Spirit  for  their  sharing,  nor 
that  they  were  hereby  made  equal  with  him;  Mo¬ 
ses  was  still  unequalled,  (Ueut.  34.  10.)  but  they 
were  clothed  with  a  spirit  of  government  pi  opor- 
tionable  to  their  place,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophe¬ 
cy  to  prove  their  divine  call  to  it,  the  government 
being  a  theocracy.  Note,  (1.)  Those  whom  God 
employs  in  any  service,  he  qualifies  for  it,  and  those 
that  are  notin  some  measure  qualified,  cannot  think 
themselves  duly  called.  (2.)  All  good  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  from  God;  every  perfect  gift  is  from  the 
Father  of  lights. 

II.  Even  the  humour  of  the  discontented  people 
shall  be  gratified  too,  that  every  mouth  may  be 
stopped.  _  They  are  bid  to  sanctify  themselves,  (y. 
18.)  that  is,  to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  proof  of  God’s  power  as  should  be  a 
token  both  of  mercy  and  judgment.  Prepare  to 
meet  thp  God,  O  Israel,  Amos  4.  12. 

1.  God  promises,  (shall  I  say?)  he  threatens  ra¬ 
ther,  that  they  should  have  their  fill  of  flesh;  that, 
for  a  month  together,  they  should  not  only  be  fed, 
but  feasted,  with  flesh,  beside  their  daily  manna; 
and,  if  they  had  not  a  better  government  of  their 
appetites  than  now  it  appeared  they  had,  they 
should  be  surfeited  with  it,  (m'l9,  20.)  Ye  shall 
eat  till  it  come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  become 
loathsome  to  you.  See  here,  (1.)  The  vanity  iff  all 
the  delights  of  sense;  they  will  cloy  but  not  satisfy: 
spiritual  pleasures  are  the  contrary.  As  the  world 
passes  away,  so  do  the  lusts  of 'it,  1  John  2.  17. 
What  was  greedily  coveted,  in  a  little  time  come? 
to  be  nauseated.  (2.)  What  brutish  sins  (and 
worse  than  brutish)  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are: 
they  put  a  force  upon  nature,  and  make  that  the 
sickness  of  the  body  which  should  be  its  health; 
they  are  sins  that  are  their  own  punishments,  and 
yet  not  the  worst  that  attend  them.  (3.)  What  a 
righteous  thing  it  is  with  God  to  make  that  loath¬ 
some  to  men  which  they  have  inordinately  lusted 
after.  God  could  make  them  despise  flesh  as  much 
as  they  had  despised  manna. 
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2.  Moses  objects  the  improbability  of  making, 
good  this  word,  v.  21,  22.  It  is  an  objection  like 
that  which  the  disciples  made,  (Mark  8.  4.) 
Whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men?  Some  ex¬ 
cuse  Moses  here,  and  construe  what  he  says  as  only 
a  modest  inquiry  which  way  the  supply  must  be  ex¬ 
pected;  but  it  savours  too  much  of  diffidence  and 
distrust  of  God  to  be  justified.  He  objects  the 
number  of  the  people, -as  if  He,  that  provided 
bread  for  them  all,  could  not,  by  the  same  un¬ 
limited  power,  provide  flesh  too.  He  reckons  it 
must  be  the  flesh  either  of  beasts  or  fishes,  because 
they  are  the  most  bulky  animals,  little  thinking 
that  the  flesh  of  birds,  little  birds,  should  serve  the 
purpose.  God  sees  not  as  man  sees,  but  his 
thoughts  are  above  our’s.  He  objects  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  the  people’s  desires,  in  that  word,  to  suffice 
them.  Note,  Even  true  and  great  believers  some¬ 
times  find  it  hard  to  trust  God  under  the  discourage¬ 
ments  of  second  causes,  and  against  hope  to  believe 
in  hope.  Moses  himself  can  scarcely  forbear  say¬ 
ing,  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness? 
when  this  was  become  the  common  cry.  No  doubt 
this  was  his  infirmity. 

3.  God  gives  a  short  but  sufficient  answer  to  the 

objection,  in  that  question.  Is  the  Lord’s  hand 
waxed  short?  v.  23.  If  Moses  had  remembered 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  he 
had  not  started  all  these  difficulties,  therefore  God 
reminds  him  of  them,  intimating  that  this  objection 
reflected  upon  the  divine  power,  which  he  himself 
had  been  so  often,  not  only  the  witness,  but  the  in¬ 
strument  of.  Had  he  forgotten  what  wonders  the 
divine  power  had  wrought  for  that  people,  when  it 
inflicted  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  divided  the  sea, 
broached  the  rock,  and  rained  bread  from  heaven. 
Was  that  power  abated?  Was  God  weaker  than 
he  used  to  be?  Or,  was  he  tired  with  what  he  had 
done?  Whatever  our  unbelieving  hearts  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  (1.)  That  God’s 
hand  is  not  short,  his  power  cannot  be  restrained  m 
the  exerting  of  itself  by  any  thing  but  his  own  will; 
with  him  nothing  is  impossible.  That  hand  is  not 
short  which  measures  the  waters,  metes  out  the 
heavens,  (Isa.  40.  12.)  and  grasps  the  winds,  Prov. 
30.  4.  (2.)  That  it  is  not  waxed  short.  He  is  as 

strong  as  ever  he  was,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  wea¬ 
ry.  And  this  is  sufficient  to  silence  all  our  distrusts, 
when  means  fail  us,  Is  any  thing  too.  hard  for  the 
Lord?  God  here  brings  Moses  to  this  first  princi¬ 
ple,  sets  him  back  in  his  lesson,  to  learn  the  ancient 
name  of  God,  The  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  puts 
the  proof  upon  the  issue.  Thou  shall ;  see  whether 
my  word  shall  come  to  pass  or  not.  I  his  magnifies 
God’s  word  above  all  his  name,  that  his  works 
never  come  short  of  it.  If  he  speaks,  it  is  done. 

24.  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the 
people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  gathered 
the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  set  them  round  about  the  tabernacle. 
25.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud, 
and  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit 
that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the 
seventy  elders*  and  it  came  to  pass,  that) 
when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  pro¬ 
phesied,  and  did  not  cease..  26.  But  there 
remained  two  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name 
of  the  other  Medad:  and  the  spirit  rested 
upon  them;  and  they  were,  of  them  that 
were  written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the 
tabernacle :  and  they  prophesied  in  the 


camp.  27.  And  there  ran  a  young  man, 
and  told  Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and  Me¬ 
dad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp.  23.  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  one  of  his  young  men,  answered  and 
said,  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them.  29.  And 
Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou  for  my 
sake?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord’s 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  !  30.  And 

Moses  gat  him  into  the  camp,  he  and  the 
elders  of  Israel. 


We  have  here  the  performance  oy^od’s  word  to 
Moses,  that  he  should  have  help  in  the  government 
of  Israel. 

I.  Here  is  the  case  of  the  seventy  privy-counsel¬ 
lors  in  general.  Moses  though  a  little  disturbed  by 
the  tumult  of  the  people,  yet  was  thoroughly  com¬ 
posed  by  the  communion  with  God,  and  soon  came 
to  himself  again.  And  according  as  the  matter  was 
concerted,  1.  He  did  his  part,  he  presented  the 
seventy  elders  before  the  Lord,  round  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  (y.  24.)  that  they  might  there  stand  ready  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  place  where  he 
manifested  himself,  and  that  the  people  also  might 
be  witnesses  of  their  solemn  call.  Note,  Those 
that  expect  favour  from  God  must  humbly  offer 
themselves  and  their  service  to  him.  2.  God  was 
not  wanting  to  do  his  part.  He  gave  of  his  Spirit 
to  the  seventy  elders,  {y.  25.)  which  enabled  them 
whose  capacities  and  education  set  them  but  on  a 
level  with  their  neighbours,  of  a  sudden  to  say  and 
do  that  which  was  extraordinary,  and  which  proved 
them  to  be  under  divine  inspiration;  they  prophe¬ 
sied,  and  did  not  cease  all  that  day,  and  (some 
think)  only  that  day.  They  discoursed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  things  of  God,  and  perhaps  commented 
upon  the  law  they  had  lately  received,  with  admi¬ 
rable  clearness,  and  fulness,  and  readiness,  and 
aptness  of  expression,  so  that  all  who  heard  them 
might  see  and  say,  that  God  was  with  them  of  a 
truth;  see  1  Cor.  14.  24,  25.  Thus,  long  afterward, 
Saul  was  marked  for  the  government  by  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  came  upon  him  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  1  Sam.  10.  6,  11.  When  Moses  was  to  fetch 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  Aaron  was  appointed  to  be  his 
prophet;  (Exocl.  7.  1.)  but,  now  that  God  had 
called  him  to  other  work,  in  his  room  Moses  has 
seventy  prophets  to  attend  him.  Note,  4  hose  are 
fittest  to  rule  in  God’s  Israel  that  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  divine  things,  and  are  apt  to  teach  to 
edification. 

II.  Here  is  the  particular  case  of  two  of  them, 
Eldad  and  Medad,  probably  two  brothers. 

1.  They  were  nominated  by  Moses  to  be  assistants 
in  the  government,  but  they  went  not  out  unto  the 
tabernacle  as  the  rest  did,  v.  26.  Calvin  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  summons  was  sent  them,  but  that  it 
did  not  find  them,  they  being  somewhere  out  of  the 
way,  so  that,  though  they  were  written,  yet  they 
were  not  called.  Most  think  that  they  declined 
coming  to  the  tabernacle,  cut  of  an  excess  of 
modesty  and  humility;  being  sensible  of  their  own 
weakness  and  unworthiness,  they  desired  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  coming  into  the  government.  1  heir 
principle  was  their  praise;  out  their  practice,  in  not 
obeying  order,  was  their  fault. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  God  found  them  out  in  the  camp, 
where  they  were  hid  among  the  stuff,  and  thei  c 
they  prophesied,  that  is,  they  exercised  their  gift 
of  praying,  preaching  and  praising  God,  in  some 
private  tent.  Note,  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  tied 

1  .  1  _  l_  /.*/««  th  o  etiri-yj  ri  /i//lcrflJ>  eZVfl('7*£ 


to  the  tabernacle,  but,  like  the  wind,  blot 
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tie  listeth ,  John  3.  8.  Whither  can  we  go  from  that 
Spirit?  There  was  a  special  pi’ovidence  in  it  that 
these  two  should  be  absent,  for  thus  it  appeared 
that  it  was  indeed  a  divine  Spirit  which  the  elders 
were  actuated  by,  and  that  Moses  gave  them  not 
that  Spirit,  but  God  himself.  They  modestly  de¬ 
clined  preferment,  but  God  forces  it  upon  them; 
nay,  they  have  the  honour  of  being  named,  which 
the  rest  have  not:  for  they  that  humbled  themselves 
shall  be  exalted;  and  those  are  most  fit  for  govern¬ 
ment  who  are  least  ambitious  of  it. 

3.  Information  of  this  is  given  to  Moses,  (y.  27.) 
“ Eldad  and  Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp; 
there  is  a  conventicle  in  such  a  tent,  and  Eldad  and 
Medad  are  holding  forth  there,  from  under  the  in¬ 
spection  and  presidency  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  rest  of  the  elders.”  Whoever 
the  person  was  that  brought  the  tidings,  he  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  it  as  an  irregularity. 

4.  Jcshua  moves  to  have  them  silenced,  (x>.  28.) 
My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them ;  it  is  probable  that 
Joshua  himself  was  one  of  the  seventy,  which  made 
him  the  more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  their  order. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  were  not  under 
any  necessitating  impulse,  for  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  is  subject  to  the  prophets,  and  therefore  he 
would  have  them  either  not  to  prophesy  at  all,  or  to 
come  to  the  tabernacle,  and  prophesy  in  concert 
with  the  rest.  He  does  not  desire  that  they  should 
be  punished  for  what  they  had  done,  but  only  re¬ 
strained  for  the  future.  This  motion  he  made  from 
a  good  principle,  not  out  of  any  personal  dislike  to 
Eldad  and  Medad,  but  out  of  an  honest  zeal  for  that 
which  he  apprehended  to  be  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  in  concern  for  the  honour  of  God  and  Moses. 

5.  Moses  rejects  the  motion,  and  reproves  him 

that  made  it,  (y.  29.)  “  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake? 
Thou  knowest  not  what  manner  of  spirit  thou  art 
of.  ”  Though  Joshua  was  Moses’s  particular  friend 
and  confidant,  though  he  said  this  out  of  a  respect 
to  Moses,  whose  honour  he  was  very  loath  to  see 
lessened  by  the  call  of  those  elders,  yet  Moses  re¬ 
proves  him,  and  in  him,  all  that  show  such  a  spirit. 
(1.)  We  must  not  secretly  grieve  at  the  gifts, 
graces,  and  usefulness  of  others.  It  was  the  fault 
of  John’s  disciples,  that  they  envied  Christ’s  ho¬ 
nour,  because  it  shaded  their  Master’s,  John  3.  26, 
See.  (2.)  We  must  not  be  transported  into  heats 
against  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  others. 
Granting  that  Eldad  and  Medad  were  guilty  of  an 
irregularity,  yet  Joshua  was  too  quick  and  too  warm 
upon  them.  Our  zeal  must  always  be  tempered 
with  the  meekness  of  wisdom;  the  righteousness  of 
God  needs  not  the  wrath  of  man,  Jam.  1,  20.  (3.) 

We  must  not  make  the  best  and  most  useful  men 
heads  of  a  party.  Paul  would  not  have  his  name 
made  use  of  to  patronise  a  faction,  1  Cor.  1.  12,  13. 
(4.)  We  must  not  be  forward  to  condemn  and 
silence  those  that  differ  from  us,  as  if  they  did  not 
follow  Christ,  because  they  do  not  follow  Aim  with 
us,  Mark  9.  38.  Shall  we  reject  those  whom 
Christ  has  owned?  or  restrain  any  from  doing  good 
because  thev  are  not  in  every  thing  of  our  mind? 
Moses  was  of  another  spirit;  so  far  from  silencing 
these  two,  and  quenching  the  spirit  in  them,  that 
he  wishes  all  the  Lord’s  people  were  prophets,  that 
is,  that  he  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them.  Not 
tint  he  would  have  any  set  up  for  prophets  that 
were  not  duly  qualified,  or  that  he  expected  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  should  be  made  thus  com¬ 
mon;  but  thus  he  expresses  the  love  and  esteem  he 
had  for  all  the  Lord’s  people,  the  complacency  he 
took  in  the  gifts  of  others,  and  how  far  he  was  from 
being  displeased  at  Eldad’s  and  Medad’s  prophe¬ 
sying  from  under  his  eye.  Such  an  excellent 
spirit  as  this  blessed  Paul  was  of,  rejoicing  that 
Christ  was  preached,  though  it  was  by  those  who 


|  therein  intended  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds,  Phil 
|  1.  16.  We  ought  to  be  pleased  that  God  is  served 
and  glorified,  and  good  done,  though  to  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  our  credit,  and  the  credit  of  our  way. 

6.  The  eldei’s,  now  newly  ordained,  immediately 
entered  upon  their  administration;  ( v .  30.)  when 
their  call  was  sufficiently  attested  by  their  prophe¬ 
sying,  they  went  with  Moses  to  the  camp,  and  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  business.  Having  received  the 
gift,  they  ministered  the  same  as  good  stewards. 
And  now  Moses  was  pleased  that  he  had  so  many 
to  share  with  him  in  his  work  and  honour.  And, 
(1.)  Let  the  testimony  of  Moses  be  credited  by 
those  who  desire  to  be  in  power.  That  government 
is  a  burthen.  It  is  a  burthen  of  care  and  trouble  to 
those  who  make  conscience  of  the  duty  of  it;  and 
to  those  who  do  not,  it  will  prove  a  heavier  burthen 
in  the  day  of  account,  when  they  fall  under  the 
doom  of  the  unprofitable  servant  that  buried  his 
talent.  (2.)  Let  the  example  of  Moses  be  imitated 
by  those  that  are  in  power;  let  them  not  despise 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  others,  but  desire  it, 
and  be  thankful  for  it;  not  coveting  to  monopolize 
wisdom  and  power.  In  the  multitude  of  counsel¬ 
lors  there  is  safety. 

31.  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from 
the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea, 
and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a 
day’s  journey  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were  a 
day’s  journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about 
the  camp,  as  it  were  two  cubits  high 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  32.  And  the 
people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and  all  that 
night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  they 
gathered  the  quails :  he  that  gathered  least 
gathered  ten  homers:  and  they  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about 
the  camp.  33.  And  while  the  flesh  was 
yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the  people 
with  a  very  great  plague.  34.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah:  because  there  they  buried  the 
people  that  lusted  35.  And  the  people 
journeyed  from  Kibroth-hattaavah  unto 
Hazeroth;  and  abode  at  Hazeroth. 

God  having  performed  his  promise  to  Moses, 
gave  him  assessors  in  the  government,  and  proving 
thereby  the  power  he  has  over  the  spirits  of  men^ 
by  his  Spirit:  he  here  performs  his  promise  to  the 
people  in  giving  them  flesh,  and  proving  thereby 
his  power  over  the  inferior  creatures,  and  his  do¬ 
minion  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Observe, 

1.  How  the  great  people  were  gratified  with  flesh 
in  abundance,  v.  31.  A  wind  (a  south-east  wind, 
as  appears,  Ps.  78.  26.)  brought  quails.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  what  sort  of  animals  they  were;  the  psalmist 
calls  them  feathered  fowl,  or  fowl  of  wing.  The 
learned  Bishop  Patrick  inclines  to  agree  with  some 
modern  writers,  who  think  they  were  locusts,  a  de¬ 
licious  sort  of  food  well  known’  in  these  parts,  the 
rather,  because  they  were  brought  with  a  wind, 
lay  in  heaps,  and  were  dried  in  the  sun  for  use. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  answered  the  intention, 
they  served  for  a  month’s  feast  for  Israel;  such  an 
indulgent  Father  was  God  to  this  froward  family. 
Locusts,  that  had  been  a  plague  to  fruitful  Egypt, 
feeding  upon  the  fruits,  were  a  blessing  to  a  barre» 
wilderness,  being  themselves  fed  upon. 
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2.  How  greedy  they  were  of  this  flesh  that  God 
sent  them;  they7?ew  upon  the  spoil  with  an  insatia¬ 
ble  appetite,  not  regarding  what  Moses  had  told 
them  from  God,  that  they  would  surfeit  upon  it,  v. 
32.  Two  days  and  a  night  they  were  at  it,  gather¬ 
ing  flesh,  till  every  master  of  a  family  had  brought 
home  ten  homers,  (that  was  ten  ass-loads,)  at  least. 
David  longed  for  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  but  would  not  drink  it,  when  he  had  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  obtained  by  venturing;  much  more 
reason  these  Israelites  had  to  refuse  this  flesh, 
which  was  obtained  by  murmuring,  and  which  they 
might  easily  perceive,  by  what  Moses  said,  was 
given  them  in  anger;  but  those  that  are  under  the 
power  of  a  carnal  mind  will  have  their  lusts  fulfil¬ 
led,  though  it  be  to  the  certain  damage  and  ruin  of 
tlifir  precious  souls. 

3.  How  dear  they  paid  for  their  feasts,  when  it 
came  into  the  reckoning,  v.  33,  The  Lord  smote 
them  with  a  very  great  plague ;  some  bodily  disease, 
which  probably  was  the  effect  of  their  surfeit,  and 
was  the  death  of  many  of  them,  and  those,  it  is 
likely,  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutiny.  Note,  God 
often  grants  the  desire  of  sinners  in  wrath,  while  he 
denies  the  desires  of  his  own  people  in  love.  He 
gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
soul,  Ps.  106.  15.  By  all  that  was  said  to  them 
they  were  not  estranged  from  their  lusts,  and  there¬ 
fore,  while  the  meat  was  in  their  mouths,  the  wrath 
of  God  came  upon  them,  Ps.  78.  30,  31.  What  we 
inordinately  desire,  if  we  obtain  it,  (we  have  reason 
to  fear,)  will  be  some  way  or  other  a  grief  and  cross 
to  us.  God  provided  for  them  first,  and  then 
plagued  them,  (1.)  To  save  the  reputation  of  his 
own  power;  that  it  might  not  be  said,  “He  would 
not  have  cut  them  off,  had  he  been  able  to  suffice 
them.”  And,  (2.)  To  show  us  the  meaning  of  the 
prosperity  of  sinners;  it  is  their  preparation  for 
ruin,  they  are  fed  as  an  cx  for  the  slaughter. 

Lastly,  The  remembrance  of  this  is  preserved 
in  the  name  given  to  the  place,  v.  34.  Moses 
called  it  Kibroth-hattaavah,  the  graves  of  lusters, 
or  of  lust.  And  well  it  had  been,  if  these  graves 
of  Israel’s  lusters  had  proved  the  graves  of  Israel’s 
lust;  the  warning  was  designed  to  be  so,  but  it  had 
riot  its  due  effect,  for  it  follows,  (Ps.  78.  32. )  For 
all  this  they  sinned  still. 

CHAP.  XII. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  had  the  vexation  which  the 
people  gave  to  Moses  ;  in  this  we  have  his  patience 
tried  by  his  own  relations.  I.  Miriam  and  Aaron,  his 
own  brother  and  sister,  affronted  him,  v.  1.  .3.  II.  God 
called  them  to  an  account  for  it,  v.  4.. 9.  III.  Miriam 
was  smitten  with  a  leprosy  for  it,  v.  10.  IV.  Aaron 
submits,  and  Moses  meekly  intercedes  for  her,  v. 
11.. 13.  V.  She  is  healed,  but  put  to  shame  for  seven 
days,  v.  14.  .16.  And  this  is  recorded  to  show  that  the 
best  persons  and  families  have  both  their  follies  and 
their  crosses. 

( .  AND  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
.ZJL  Moses  because  of  the  Ethiopian 
woman  whom  he  had  married:  for  he  had 
married  an  Ethiopian  woman.  2.  And 
they  said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken 
only  by  Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also  by 
us?  And  the  Lord  heard  it.  3.  (Now 
the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all 
the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.) 

Here  is, 

1.  The  unbecoming  passion  of  Aaron  and  Miri¬ 
am,  they  spake  against  Moses,  v.  1.  If  Moses, 
that  received  so  much  honour  from  God,  yet  re¬ 
ceived  so  mrny  slights  and  affronts  from  men,  shall 


any  of  us  think  such  trials  either  strange  or  hard, 
and  be  either  provoked  or  discouraged  by  them 1 
But  who  would  have  thought  that  disturbance 
should  be  created  to  Moses,  (1.)  From  these  that 
were  themselves  serious  and  good;  nay,  that  were 
eminent  in  religion,  Miriam  a  prophetess,  Aaron 
the  high  priest,  both  of  them  joint  commissioners 
with  Moses  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel?  Mic.  6. 
4,  I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam. 
(2. )  F rom  those  that  were  his  nearest  relations,  his 
own  brother  and  sister,  who  shone  so  much  by  rays 
borrowed  from  him  ?  Thus  the  spouse  complains, 
(Cant.  1.  6.)  My  mother’s  children  were  angi~y 
with  me;  and  quarrels  among  relations  are  in  a 
special  manner  grievous:  A  brother  offended  is 
harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city.  Yet  this  helps 
to  confirm  the  call  of  Moses,  and  shows  that  his 
advancement  was  purely  by  the  divine  favour,  and 
not  by  any  compact  or  collusion  with  his  kindred, 
who  themselves  grudged  at  his  advancement. 
Neither  did  any  of  our  Saviour’s  kindred  believe 
on  him,  John  7.  5.  It  should  seem  that  Miriam 
began  the  quarrel,  and  Aaron,  not  having  been 
employed  or  consulted  in  the  choice  of  the  seventy 
elders,  was  for  the  present  somewhat  disgusted, 
and  so  was  the  sooner  drawn  in  to  take  his  sister’s 
part.  It  would  grieve  one  to  see  the  hand  of  Aaron 
in  so  many  trespasses,  but  it  shows  that  the  law 
made  men  priests  which  had  infirmity.  Satan 
prevailed  first  with  Eve,  and  by  her  with  Adam; 
see  what  need  we  have  to  take  heed  of  being  drawn 
into  quarrels  by  our  relations,  for  we  know  not  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  may  kindle.  Aaron 
ought  to  have  remembered  how  Moses  stood  his 
friend,  when  God  was  angry  with  him  for  making 
the  golden  calf,  (Deut.  9.  20.)  and  not  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  evil  for  good. 

Two  things  they  quarrelled  with  Moses  about. 
[1.]  About  his  marriage:  some  think  a  late  mar- 
I  riage  with  a  Cushite  or  Arabian;  others  because  of 
Zipporah,  whom,  on  this  occasion,  they  called,  in 
scorn,  an  Ethiopian  woman;  and  who,  they  insi¬ 
nuated,  had  too  great  an  influence  upon  Moses  in 
the  choice  of  these  seventy  elders;  perhaps  there 
was  some  private  falling  out  between  Zipporah  and 
Miriam,  which  occasioned  some  hot  words,  and  one 
peevish  reflection  introduced  another,  till  Moses 
and  Aaron  came  to  be  interested.  [2.]  About  his 
government;  not  the  mismanagement  of  it,  but  the 
monopolizing  of  it,  v.  2,  “  Hath  the  Lord  spoken 
only  by  Moses  ?”  Must  he  only  have  the  choice  of 
the  persons  on  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  shall 
come  ?  Hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us?  Might  not 
we  have  had  a  hand  in  that  affair,  and  preferred 
our  friends,  as  well  as  Moses  his  ?  They  could  not 
deny  that  Gcd  had  spoken  by  Moses,  but  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  sometimes  spoken  also  by  them; 
and  that  which  they  intended,  was,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  equal  with  him,  though  God  had  so  many 
ways  distinguished  him.  Note,  Striving  to  be 
greatest,  is  a  sin  which  easily  besets  disciples  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  exceeding  sinful.  Even  those  that 
are  well  preferred,  are  seldom  pleased  if  others  be 
better  preferred.  Those  that  excel  are  commonly 
envied. 

2.  The  wonderful  patience  of  Moses  under  this 
provocation.  The  Lord  heard  it,  (v.  2.)  but  Moses 
himself  took  no  notice  of  it,  for  (v.  3.)  he  was  very 
meek.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  resent  the 
affront;  it  was  ill-natured  and  ill-timed,  when  the 
people  were  disposed  to  mutiny,  and  had  lately 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  vexation  with  their  mur- 
murings,  which  would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  out 
again,  when  thus  headed  and  countenanced  by- 
Aaron  and  Miriam ;  but  he,  as  a  deaf  man,  heard 
not.  When  God’s  honour  was  concerned,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  golden  calf,  no  man  mpre  zealous  than 
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Moses,  but  when  his  own  honour  was  touched,  no 
man  more  meek;  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  cause  of 
God,  but  as  mild  as  a  lamb  in  his  own  cause.  God’s 
people  are  the  meek  of  the  earth,  (Zeph.  2.  3.)  but 
some  are  more  remarkable  than  others  for  this 
grace,  as  Moses,  who  was  thus  fitted  for  the  work 
he  was  called  to,  which  required  all  the  meekness 
he  had,  and  sometimes  more.  And  sometimes  the 
unkindness  of  our  friends  is  a  greater  trial  of  our 
meekness  than  the  malice  of  our  enemies.  Christ 
himself  records  his  own  meekness,  (Matth.  11.  29.) 

I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  the  copy  ot 
meekness  which  Christ  has  set  was  without  a  blot, 
that  of  Moses  was  not. 

4.  And  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto 
Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam, 
Come  out  ye  three,  unto  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  And  they  three  came 
out.  5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  called  Aaron  and  Miri¬ 
am  :  and  they  both  came  forth.  6.  And  he 
said,  Hear  now  my  words :  If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make 
myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will 
speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  7.  My  servant 
Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
house.  8.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches  ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  behold :  wherefore  then  were  ye 
not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant  Mo¬ 
ses  ?  9.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 

kindled  against  them ;  and  he  departed. 

Moses  did  not  resent  the  injury  done  him,  nor 
complain  of  it  to  God,  nor  make  any  appeal  to  him, 
but  God  resented  it;  he  hears  all  we  say  in  our 
passion,  and  is  a  swift  witness  of  our  hasty  speeches, 
which  is  a  reason  why  we  should  resolutely  bridle 
our  tongues,  that  we  speak  not  ill  of  others,  and 
why  we  should  patiently  stop  our  ears,  and  not  take 
notice  of  it,  if  others  speak  ill  of  us.  I  heard  not, 
for  thou  wilt  hear,  Ps.  38.  13.  .  15.  The  more 
silent  we  are  in  our  own  cause,  the  more  is  God 
engaged  to  plead  it.  The  accused  innocent  needs 
to  "say  but  little,  if  he  knows  the  judge  himself  will 
t>e  his  advocate. 

I.  The  cause  is  called,  and  the  parties  are  sum¬ 
moned  forthwith  to  attend  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  x'.  4,  5.  Moses  had  often  showed  himself 
zealous  for  God’s  honour,  and  now  God  showed 
himself  zealous  for  his  reputation;  for  those  that 
honour  God  he  will  honour,  nor  will  he  ever  be 
behind-hand  with  any  that  appear  for  him.  Judges 
of  old  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  city  to  try  causes,  and 
so,  on  this  occasion,  the  Shechinah  in  the  cloud  of 
glory  stood  a;  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Aaron 
and  Miriam,  as  delinquents,  were  called  to  the  bar. 

II.  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  made  to  know,  that, 
great  as  they  were,  they  must  not  pretend  to  be 
equal  to  Moses,  nor  set  up  as  rivals  with  him,  v. 

6 .  .  8.  Were  they  prophets  of  the  Lord  ?  Of 
Moses  it  might  be  truly  said.  He  more. 

It  was  true  that  God  put  a  great  deal  of  honour 
upon  the  prophets;  however  men  mocked  them 
and  misused  them,  they  were  the  favourites  and 
ntimates  of  heaven.  God  made  himself  known  to 
them,  either  by  dreams  when  they  were  asleep,  or 
by  visions  when  they  were  awake,  and  by  them 
made  himself  known  to  others.  And  those  are 
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happy,  those  are  great,  truly  great,  truly  happy,  to 
whom  God  makes  himself  known.  Now  he  does 
it  not  by  dreams  and  visions,  as  of  old,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  who  makes  known 
those  things  to  babes,  which  prophets  and  kings 
desired  to  see,  and  might  not.  Hence  in  the  last 
days,  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  are  said  to  prophesy ',  (Joel  2.  28.)  because 
they  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace  than  even  the  prophets 
themselves  were;  see  Heb.  1.  1,  2. 

2.  Yet  the  honour  put  upon  Mcses  was  far 
greater,  ( v .  7.)  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  he  ex¬ 
cels  them  all.  To  recompense  Moses  for  his  meek 
and  patient  bearing  of  the  affronts  which  Miriam 
and  Aaron  gave  him,  God  not  only  cleared  him, 
but  praised  him ;  and  took  that  occasion  to  give  him 
an  encomium,  which  remains  upon  record  to  bis 
immortal  honour;  and  thus  shall  they  that  are  re¬ 
viled  and  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake,  have 
a  great  reward  in  heaven,  Christ  will  confess  them 
before  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels.  (1.)  Moses 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  tried  fidelity.  He 
is  faithful  in  all  my  house.  This  is  put  first  in  his 
character,  because  grace  excels  gifts,  love  excels 
knowledge,  and  sincerity  in  the  service  of  God  puts 
a  greater  honour  upon  a  man,  and  recommends  him 
to  the  divine  favour,  more  than  learning,  abstruse 
speculations,  and  an  ability  to  speak  with  tongues. 
This  is  that  part  of  Moses’s  character  which  the 
apostle  quotes,  when  he  would  show  that  Christ 
was  greater  than  Moses;  making  it  cut  that  he 
was  so  in  this  chief  instance  of  his  greatness,  foi 
Moses  was  faithful  only  as  a  servant,  but  Christ  a 
a  son,  Heb.  3.  2,  5,  6.  God  intrusted  Moses  to 
deliver  bis  mind  in  all  things  to  Israel;  Israel  in¬ 
trusted  him  to  treat  for  them  with  God;  and  he  wav 
faithful  to  both.  He  said  and  he  did  every  thing 
in  the  management  of  that  great  affair  as  became  an 
honest  good  man,  that  aimed  at  nothing  else  but  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  Israel.  (2.) 
Moses  was  therefore  honoured  with  clearer  disco¬ 
veries  of  God’s  mind,  and  a  more  intimate  commu¬ 
nication  with  God,  than  any  other  prophet  whatso¬ 
ever.  He  shall,  [1.]  Hear  more  from  God  than 
any  other  prophet,  more  clearly  and  distinctly; 
With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  or  face  to 
face,  (Exod.  33.  11.)  as  a  man  s/ieaks  to  his  friend, 
whom  he  discourses  with  freely  and  familiarly,  and 
without  any  confusion  or  consternation,  such  as 
sometimes  other  prophets  were  under;  as  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel,  and  St.  John  himself,  when  Go$  spake 
to  them.  By  other  prophets,  God  sent  to  his  people 
reproofs,  and  predictions  of  good  or  evil,  which 
were  properly  enough  delivered  in  dark  speeches, 
figures,  types,  and  parables;  but  by  Moses  he  gave 
laws  to  his  people,  and  the  institution  of  holy  ordi 
nances,  which  could  by  no  means  be  delivered  by 
dark  speeches,  but  must  be  expressed  in  the  plain¬ 
est  and  most  intelligible  manner.  [2.]  He  shall 
see  more  of  God  than  any  other  prophet;  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold,  as  he  hath 
seen  in  Horeb,  when  God  proclaimed  his  name 
before  him.  Yet  he  saw  only  the  similitude  of  the. 
Lord,  angels  and  glorified  saints  always  behold  the 
face  of  our  Father.  Moses  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
set  him  far  above  all  other  prophets;  yet  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he, 
much  more  does  our  Lord  Jesus  infinitely  excel 
him,  Heb.  3.  1,  &c. 

Now  let  Miriam  and  Aaron  consider  who  it  was 
that  they  insulted.  Were  ye  not  afn.id  to  speal 
against  my  servant  Moses?  Against  my  servant 
against  Moses ?  so  it  runs  in  the  original.  “How 
dare  you  abuse  any  servant  of  mine,  es,jecially  such 
a  servant  as  Moses,  who  is  a  frienc  ,  a  confidant 
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and  steward  of  the  house  ?”  How  durst  they  speak 
to  the  grief  and  reproach  of  one  whom  God  had  so 
much  to  say  in  the  commendation  of  ?  Might  they 
not  expect  that  God  would  resent  it,  and  take  it  as 
an  affront  to  himself?  Note,  we  have  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  saying  or  doing  any  thing  against  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God;  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do,  for  God 
will  plead  their  cause,  and  reckons  that  wliat 
touches  them  touches  the  affile  of  his  eye.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  offend  Christ’s  little  ones,  Matth. 
18.  6.  Those  are  presumptuous  indeed,  that  are 
riot  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  2  Pet.  2.  10. 

III.  God,  having  thus  showed  them  their  fault 
and  folly,  next  shows  them  his  displeasure,  x1.  9, 
The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them, 
of  which  perhaps  some  sensible  indications  were 
given  in  the  change  of  the  colour  of  the  cloud,  or 
some  flashes  of  lightning  from  it.  But,  indeed,  it 
was  indication  enough  of  his  displeasure,  that  he 
departed,  and  would  not  so  much  as  hear  their 
excuse,  for  he  needed  not,  understanding  their 
thoughts  afar  off;  and  thus  he  would  show  that  he 
was  displeased.  Note,  The  removal  of  God’s  pre¬ 
sence  from  us  is  the  surest  and  saddest  token  of 
God’s  displeasure  against  us.  Woe  unto  us  if  he 
depart;  and  he  never  departs,  till  we  by  our  sin  and 
folly  drive  him  from  us. 

10.  And  the  cloud  departed  from  off  the 
tabernacle ;  and,  behold,  Miriam  became 
leprous,  white  as  snow :  and  Aaron  looked 
upon  Miriam,  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous. 
1 1 .  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Alas,  my 
lord,  I  beseech  thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon 
us,  wherein,  we  have  done  foolishly,  and 
wherein  we  have  sinned.  12.  Let  her  not 
be  as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half- 
consumed  when  he  cometh  out  of  his 
mother’s  womb.  1 3.  And  Moses  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  saying,  Heal  her  now,  O  God, 
I  beseech  thee.  14.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in 
her  face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven 
days?  let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp 
seven  days,  and  after  that  let  her  be  receiv¬ 
ed  in  again.  1 5.  And  Miriam  was  shut  out 
from  the  camp  seven  days:  and  the  people 
journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in 
again.  16.  And  afterward  the  people  re¬ 
moved  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran. 

Here  is, 

I.  God’s  judgment  upon  Miriam,  v.  10,  The 
cloud  departed  from  off  that  part  of  the  tabernacle, 
in  token  of  God’s  displeasure,  and  presently  Miriam 
became  leprous;  when  God  goes,  evil  comes;  ex¬ 
pect  no  good  when  God  departs.  The  leprosy  was 
a  disease  often  inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God  as  the  punishment  of  some  particular  sin,  as  on 
Gehazi  for  lying,  on  Uzziah  for  invading  the  priest’s 
office,  and  here  on  Miriam  for  scolding,  and  mak¬ 
ing  mischief  among  relations.  The  plague  of  the 
leprosy,  it' is  likely,  appeared  in  her  face,  so-that  it 
appeared  to  all  that  saw  her  that  she  was  struck 
with  it,  with  the  worst  of  it,  she  was  leprous  as 
snow;  not  only  so  white,  but  so  soft;  the  solid  flesh 
losing  its  consistency,  as  that  which  putrefies  does. 
Her  foul  tongue  (says  Bishop  Hall)  is  justly  punish¬ 
ed  with  a  foul  face,  and  her  folly  in  pretending  to 
be  a  ri  ral  with  Moses  is  made  manifest  to  all  men, 
for  every  one  sees  his  face  to  be  glorious,  and  her’s 
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to  be  leprous.  While  Moses  needs  a  veil  to  hide 
his  glory,  Miriam  needs  one  to  hide  her  shame. 
Note,  T.  hose  distempers  which  any  way  deform  us 
ought  to  be  construed  as  a  rebuke  to  our  pride,  and 
improved  for  the  cure  gf  it,  and  under  such  hum¬ 
bling  providences  we  ought  to  be  very  humble.  It 
is  a  sign  that  the  heart  is  hard  indeed,  if  the  flesh 
be  mortified,  and  yet  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  remain 
unmortified.  It  should  seem  that  this  plague  upon 
Miriam  was  designed  for  an  exposition  of  the  law 
concerning  the  leprosy,  (Lev.  13.)  for  it  is  referred 
to  upon  the  rehearsal  of  that  law,  Dcut.  24.  8,  9. 

Miriam  was  struck  with  aleprcsy,  but  not  Aaron, 
because  she  was  first  in  the  transgression,  and  God 
would  put  a  difference  between  those  that  mislead 
and  those  that  are  misled.  Aaron’s  office,  though 
it  saved  him  not  from  God’s  displeasure,  yet  it 
helped  to  secure  him  from  this  token  of  his  displea¬ 
sure;  it  would  not  only  have  suspended  him  for 
the  present  from  officiating,  when  (there  being  no 
priests  but  himself  and  his  two  sons)  he  could  ill  be 
spared,  but  it  would  have  rendered  him  and  his 
office  mean,  and  would  have  been  a  lasting  blot  upon 
his  family.  Aaron  as  priest  was  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  leprosy,  and  his  performing  that  part  of  his 
office  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  looked  upon  Mi¬ 
riam,  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous,  was  a  sufficient 
mortification  to  him.  He  was  struck  through  hei 
side,  and  he  could  not  pronounce  her  leprous  with¬ 
out  blushing  and  trembling,  knowing  himself  to  be 
equally  obnoxious.  This  judgment  upon  Miriam  is 
improveable  by  us,  as  a  warning  to  take  heed  of 
putting  any  affront  upon  our  Lord  Jesus.  If  she  was 
thus  chastised  for  speaking  against  Moses,  what  will 
become  of  those  that  sin  against  Christ? 

II.  Aaron’s  submission  hereupon;  (x>.  11,  12.)  he 
humbles  himself  t«  Moses,  confesses  his  fault,  and 
begs  pardon.  He  that  but  just  now  joined  with  his 
sister  in  speaking  against  Moses,  heie  is  forced  for 
himself  and  his  sister  to  make  a  penitent  address  to 
him,  and  in  the  highest  degree  to  magnify  him,  (as 
if  he  had  the  power  of  God  to  forgive  and  heal,) 
whom  he  had  so  lately  vilified.  Note,  Those  that 
trample  upon  the  saints  and  servants  of  God  will 
one  day  be  glad  to  make  couit  to  them;  at  furthest, 
in  the  other  world,  as  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise 
for  a  little  oil,  and  the  rich  man  to  Lazarus  for  a 
little  water;  and  perhaps  in  this  world,  as  Job’s 
friend  to  him  for  his  prayers,  and  here  Aaron  to 
Moses,  Rev.  3.  9.  In  his  submission,  1.  He  con¬ 
fesses  his  own  and  his  sister’s  sin,  v.  11.  He  speaks 
respectfully  to  Moses,  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
slightly,  calls  him  his  lord,  and  now  turns  the  re¬ 
proach  upon  himself,  speaks  as  one  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  said;  We  have  sinned,  we  have  done  foolish¬ 
ly:  those  sin,  and  do  foolishly,  who  revile  ancl  speak 
evil  of  any,  especially  of  good  people,  or  of  tliosi 
in  authority.  Repentance  is  the  unsaying  of  that 
which  we  have  said  amiss;  and  it  had  better  be  un¬ 
said,  than  that  we  be  undone  by  it.  2.  He  begs 
Moses’s  pardon;  Lay  not  this  sin  upon  us.  _  Aaron 
was  to  bring  his  gift  to  the  altar,  but,  knowing  that 
his  brother  had  something  against  him,  he,  of  all 
men,  was  concerned  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
brother,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  offer  his  gift. 
Some  think  that  this  speedy  submission,  which  God 
saw  him  ready  to  make,  was  that  which  prevented 
his  being  struck  with  a  leprosy  as  his  sister  was.  • 
3.  He  recommends  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
sister  to  Moses’s  compassionate  consideration;  (x>. 
12.)  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  that  is,  “  Let  her 
not  continue  so  separated  from  conversation,  defiling 
all  she  touches,  and  even  to  putrefy  above  ground  as 
one  dead.  ”  He  describes  the  misery  of  her  case  to 

move  his  pity.  „ ,  ,  r  . 

III.  The  intercession  Moses  made  tor  Miriam; 
(x>.  13.)  He  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice, 
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because  the  cloud,  the  symbol  of  his  presence  was 
removed,  and  stood  at  some  distance,  and  to  express 
bis  fervency  in  this  request,  Heal  her  now,  0  Lord, 
f  beseech  thee.  By  this  he  made  it  appear  that  he 
did  heartily  forgiv  c  her  the  injury  she  had  done  him, 
that  he  lut’d  not  accused  her  to  God,  nor  called  for 
justice  against  her;  so  far  from  that,  that  when 
God  in  tenderness  to  lvis  honour  had  chastised  her 
nsoicncc,  he  was  the  first  that  moved  for  reversing 
the  judgment.  By  this  example  we  are  taught  to 
fi  raw  for  them  that  drsfiitefully  use  us:  and  not  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  most  righteous  punishment  in¬ 
dicted  either  by  God  or  man  on  those  that  have 
been  injurious  to  us.  Jeroboam’s  withered  hand 
was  restored  at  the  special  instance  and  request  of 
the  prophet  against  w  hom  it  had  been  stretched 
out,  1  Kings  13.  b.  Bo  Miriam  here  was  healed  by 
the  prayer  of  Moses,  whom  she  had  abused,  and 
Vbimclech  by  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  C.en.  20,  2 7. 
Moses  might  have  stood  off,  and  have  said,  “  She  is 
served  well  enough,  let  her  govern  her  tongue 
better  next  time,”  but,  not  content  with  being  able 
to  say  that  he  had  not  prayed  for  the  inflicting  of 
the  judgment,  lie  pray  s  earnestly  for  the  removal 
of  it.  This  pattern  of  Moses,  and  that  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  Father,  forgive  them,  we  must  study  to  con¬ 
form  to. 

1Y.  The  accommodating  of  this  matter,  so  as  that 
merev  and  justice  might  meet  together.  1.  Mercy 
takes  place,  so  far  as  that  Miriam  shall  be  healed; 
Moses  forgives  her,  and  God  will.  (See  2  Cor.  2. 
10.)  But,  2.  Justice  takes  place,  so  far  as  that  Mi¬ 
riam  shall  be  humbled;  (r.  14.)  I.et  her  he  s/mt  out 
from  the  canifi  seven  days:  that  she  herself  might  be 
made  more  sensible  of  her  fault,  and  penitent  for  it; 
and  that  her  punishment  might  be  the  more  public, 
and  all  Israel  might  take  notice  of  it,  and  take 
warning  In  it  not  to  mutiny.  If  Miriam  the  pro¬ 
phetess  be  put  under  such  marks  of  humiliation  for  ! 
one  liastv  word  spoken  against  Moses,  what  may 
we  expect  for  our  murmurings?  If  this  be  done  in 
i  gree  .  tree,  rehat  shall  he  done  in  the  dry?  See  how 
people  deb.  so  and  diminish  themselves  by  sin.  stain 
their  glow .  and  lay  their  honour  in  the  dust;  when 
Miriam  praised  God,  we  find  her  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  j 
it,  b.xod.  la.  20.  Now  that  she  quarrelled  with  1 
God.  we  find  her  expelled  as  the  filth  and  oft-scour¬ 
ing  of  it. 

A  is-  ison  is  given  for  her  being  put  out  of  the 
camp  for  seven  days,  because  thus  she  ought  to  ac¬ 
re';;'  eft  he  punishment  ef  her  iniquity.  If  her  father, 
her  carthlv  father,  had  but  spit  inner  face,  and  so 
signified  his  displeasure  against  her,  would  she  not 
be  so  troubled  and  concerned  at  it,  and  so  sorry  that 
she  had  desen  ed  it,  as  to  shut  herself  up  for  some 
time  in  her  room,  and  not  come  into  his  presence, 
or  show  her  face  in  the  family,  being  ashamed  of 
her  own  folic  and  unhappiness?  If  such  reverence 
as  this  be  owing  to  the  fathers  of  our /tosh,  when 
thev  correct  us,  much  more  ought  we  to  humble 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hani  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  Heb.  12.  2.  Note,  When  we  are  under  the 
tokens  of  God's  displeasure  fir  sin,  it  becomes  us  to 
take  shame  to  ourselves,  and  to  lie  down  in  that 
shame,  owning  that  to  us  belongs  confusion  of  face. 

It  h\  our  own  fault  and  folly  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  men,  the  just  cen-  - 
sures  of  the  church,  or  the  rebukes  of  the  Divine 
I’rovidcnec.  we  must  confess  that  our  Father  justlv 
spits  in  our  face,  and  be  ashamed. 

V  The  hinderance  that  this  gave  to  the  people’s 
progress:  (v.  i.O  The  people  journeyed  not  till  IS  li¬ 
ma  ree.s  brought  in  again.  God  did  not  remove 
the  cloud,  and  therefore  they  did  not  remove  their 
camp.  This  was  intended,  1.  As  a  tebuke  to  the 
people,  who  were  conscious  to  themselves  of  having 


I  sinned  aftci  the  similitude  of  Miriam's  “ransgrea 
j  sion,  in  speaking  against  Moses:  thus  far,  therefore, 
they  shall  share  in  her  punishment,  that  it  shall  re¬ 
tard  their  march  forward  toward  Canaan.  Many 
;  things  oppose  us,  but  nothing  hinders  us,  in  the  way 
to  heaven,  so  as  sin  does.  2.  As  a  mark  of  respect 
to  Miriam.  If  the  camp  had  removed  during  the 
days  of  her  suspension/  her  trouble  and  shame  had 
I  been  the  greater;  therefore,  in  compassion  to  her, 
they  shall  stay  till  her  excommunication  be  taken 
off,  and  she  taken  in  again,  it  is  probable,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  cleansing  of  lepers.  Note,  Those 
that  are  under  censure  and  rebuke  for  sin  ought  tc 
be  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  and  not 
be  over-loaded,  no  not  with  the  shame  they  have 
deserved,  not  counted  as  enemies,  (2Thess.  •>.  15.) 
j  but  forgiven  and  comforted,  2  Cor.  2.  7.  Sinners 
must  be  cast  out  with  grief,  and  penitents  taken  in 
!  with  joy.  When  Miriam  was  absolved  and  re-ad¬ 
mitted,  the  people  went  forward  into  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  which  joined  up  to  the  south  border  of 
|  Canaan,  and  thither  their  next  remove  had  been,  if 
they  had  not  put  a  bar  in  their  own  way. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

It  is  a  memorable  and  very  melancholy  story  which  is  re¬ 
lated  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  of  the  turning 
hack  of  Israel  from  the  borders  of  Canaan,  when  they 
were  just  ready  to  set  foot  in  it,  and  the  sentencing  of 
them  to  wander  and  perish  in  the  wilderness,  for  their 
unbelief  and  murmuring'.  It  is  referred  to  Ps.  95.  7,  &c. 
and  improved  for  warning  to  us  Christians,  Heb.  3.  7, 
&c.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  The  sending  of  twelve 
spies  before  them  into  Canaan,  v.  1  . .  16.  II.  The  in¬ 
structions  given  to  these  spies,  v.  17..  20.  III.  Their 
executing  of  their  commission  according  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  their  return  from  the  search,  v.  21 .  .  25.  IV. 
The  report  they  brought  back  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  v. 
26 . .  33. 

I.  k  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
I saying,  2.  Send  thou  men,  that  they 

may  search  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  1 
give  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  of  ever}' 
tribe  of  their  fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man 
every  one  a  ruler  among  them.  3.  And 
Moses  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran :  all 
those  men  were  heads  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael.  4.  And  these  were  their  names :  Of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Shammua  the  son  of 
Zaccur.  5.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Sha- 
phat  the  son  of  Hori.  6.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  7. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Igal  the  son  of 
Joseph.  S.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Oshea 
the  son  of  Nun.  9.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Palti  the  son  of  Raphu.  10.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel  the  son  of  Sodi. 

II.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  namely,  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gaddi  the  son  of  Susi 
12.  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ammiel  the  son  of 
Gemalli.  1 3.  Of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Sethui 
the  son  of  Michael.  14.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Xaphtali.  Xahbi  the  son  of  Vophsi.  15.  Of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  Geuel  the  son  of  Machi 
16.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which 
Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land.  And  Moses 
called  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,  Jehoshua.  1 7. 
And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  said  unto  them,  Get  you  up 
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(Ins  ti\:, v  soul hwM'il,  aiul  go  up  into  die 
mountain :  id.  \iul  see  the  laud,  wlial  u 
ts :  and  llu'  people  dial  dwelleth  therein, 
"hellier  lhe\  />('  strong  or  weak,  low  or 
mam  I'd.  \nd  wlial  the  land  /.v  dial  (hey 
dwell  in,  wliollu'r  il  be  good  or  had;  anil 
wlial  oilies  (hi  if  hr  dial  llii'y  dwell  in, 
whellier  m  hails,  or  in  strong  holds;  20. 

Vnd  wlial  llu1  land  is,  w  hollior  i|  In  lal  or 
loan,  w  1 10 1 1 ior  1 1  loro  lie  wood  I  heroin  or  not  ; 

\nd  ho  \  o  ol  good  courage,  and  bring  of  die 
In  lit  ol  die  land.  Now  the  lime  was  die 
time  ol  die  lust  ripe  grapes. 

1  hsv  \\  >■  h:>\  o, 

1.  Orders  given  to  M'llil  spies  III  search  out  tile 
laml  of  I'aiuuui,  It  is  here  said,  God  directed 
Moses  to  send  them,  (e.  1,  2. )  Inn  it  appears,  h\ 
tin-  repetition  of  the  story  afterward,  (l)eut.  I. 
that  the  motion  i  ante  originally  from  the  people; 
tl»e\  eatue  to  Moses,  and  said,  II e  wit! send  turn  he- 
Jare  us;  audit  was  the  fruit  of  their  unbelief.  I'hcy 
would  not  take  (iod's  word  that  it  was  a  pood  land; 
and  that  he  would,  without  fail,  put  them  in  posses 
sion  of  it:  they  eould  not  trust  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  lire  to  show  them  the  way  to  it,  but  had  :i holler 
opinion  of  their  own  polities  than  of  ( bid’s  wisdom. 

I  tow  ahstml  was  it  tor  them  to  send  to  spy  out  a 
laud  whioh  t»od  himsell  had  spied  out  for  them;  to 
inquire  the  way  into  it,  when  find  himself  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  show  them  the  wa\  1  lint  thus  we  mill 
ourselves,  ]>\  giving  more  ereilit  to  the  reports  and 
representations  ot'  sense  than  to  divine  revelation; 
we  walk  by  sight,  not  In  laith;  whereas,  if  Toe  will 
receive  the  witness  if  men,  without  doubt  ,'  (he  wit 
r.v.v.v  of  (Uu!  is  greater.  The  people  making  this 
motion  to  Moses,  he  (perhaps  not  aware  ol  the  un- 
beliet  at  the  bottom  of  il)  consulted  ( lod  in  the  ease, 
who  bade  him  gratify  the  people  in  this  matter,  and 
send  spies  before  them;  ••  l.et  them  walk  in  their 
own  counsels. "  \  ct  Clod  was  no  way  accessary  to 

the  sin  that  followed,  tor  the  sending  of  these  spies 
was  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  the  sin,  that,  if 
the  spies  had  done  thhir  duly,  and  the  people 
t heir’s,  it  might  have  been  the  confirmation  of  t heir 
laith,  and  ol  good  service  to  them. 

The  persons  nominated  that  were  to  he  cm 
ploy  ed  in  this  sen  ice,  (c.  4,  ftc.)  One  of  ear  ft  tribe , 
that  it  might  appear  to  be  the  art  of  flic  people  in 
general;  and  rulers,  persons  of  figure  in  their  re 
sportive  tribes,  some  ot  the  rulers  of  thousands  or 
hundreds,  to  put  the  greater  credit  upon  their  cm 
hussy  :  this  vv  as  designed  for  the  best,  but  it  prov  ed 
to  have  this  ill  ellect,  that  the  quality  of  the  per 
sons  occasioned  the  evil  report  they  brought  up  to 
be  the  more  credited,  and  the  people  to  be  the  more 
Influenced  by  it.  Some  think  that  they  arc  all 
named  lor  the  sake  ol  two  good  ones  that  were 
among'  them,  t'ahh  and  Joshua.  Notice  is  taken  of 
the  change  of  Joshua’s  name  upon  this  occasion,  v. 
1<\  lie  was  Moses's  minister,  but  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim,  as  general 
ol  the  torces  that  were  sent  out  against  Amalok. 
The  n  ime  by  which  he  was  generally  called  and 
known  in  h'sovvn  tribe  was  Ottbea,  but  Moses  called 
bbu  Joshua,  in  token  of  his  affection  to  him,  and 
bovver  over  him;  and  now,  it  should  seem,  lie  or¬ 
dered  others  to  call  him  so,  and  fixed  that  to  be  his 
n  one  from  henrelonvard.  Oshea  signifies  a  prayer 
I  >r  salvation,  Save  than;  Joshua  signifies  a  promise 
ol  salvation,  /  le  will  save ;  in  answer  to  that  prayer: 
so  near  is  the  relation  between  prayers  and  pro¬ 
mises.  Prayers  prevail  for  promises,  and  promises 
Arret  and  encourage  prayers.  Some  flunk  that 


Moses  designed,  by  taking  the  first  syllable  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  anil  prefixing  it  to  his  name,  which 
turned  //oshea  into  Jehoshua ,  to  put  an  honour 
upon  him,  and  to  encourage  him  in  this  and  all  hi» 
luturo  services  with  the  assurances  of  God’s  pre - 

lu  1  »6l  1  this  he  ii  called  ffoshea,  Dent. 

;  ’•  '  I.  Jesus  is  the  same  name  with  Joshua,  and 

it  is  the  name  of  our  Lord  Christ,  of  whom  Joshua 
was  a  tv  pc,  as  successor  to  Moses,  Israel's  captain, 
and  conqueror  ot  t  anaan.  I  here  was  another  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  also  a  type  of  Christ, 
/,<'1  h.  ('•  II.  Joshua  was  the  Saviour  of  God’s 
,!  people  from  the  powers  of  Canaan,  but  Christ  is 
|J  their  Saviour  from  the  powers  of  hell. 

:h  I  lie  instructions  given  to  those  spies.  They 
|  vveie  sent  into  t  he  land  ot  (  anaan,  the  nearest  way 
to  travi  rse  the  country,  and  to  take  an  account  of 
I  its  pi  event  st  ate,  n,  1 , ,  I  vvo  heads  of  inquiry  were 
j:  given  them  in  charge,  (1.)  Concerning  the  land  it- 
sell;  See  what  that  is;  (u.  18.  and  again,  v.  19.)  see. 
whether  it  he  good  or  bad,  and  (v.  20.)  whether  it 
brjat  or  Iran,  All  parts  of  the  earth  do  not  share 
alike  m  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness;  some  countries 
are  blest  with  a  richer  soil  than  others:  Moses  him¬ 
sell  was  well  satisfied  that  Canaan  was  a  very  good 
land,  but.  lie  sent  these  spies  to  bring  an  account  of 
it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people;  as  John  baptist 
sent  to  Jesus,  to  ask  whether  he  was  the  Christ.,  not 
to  inform  himself,  hut  to  inform  those  lie  sent.  They 
must  lake  notice  whether  the  air  was  healthful  or 
no,  wlial  the  soil  was,  and  what  the  productions; 
anil,  lor  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  people,  they 
must  bring  with  them  some  of  the  fruits.  (2.) 
Concerning  the  inhabitants — their  number,  few,  or 
many;  their  size  and  stallin',  whet  her  strong  able- 
bodied  men,  or  weak;  their  habitations — whether 
|  they  lived  in  tents,  or  houses,  whether  in  open  vil¬ 
lages,  or  in  walled  towns;  whether  the  woods  were 
standing  as  in  those  countries  that  are  nneiiltivatcd, 
through  the  unskilfulness  and  slothfulness  of  the  in' 
habitants;  or  whether  the  woods  were  cut  down, 
and  the  country  made  champaign,  for  the  cenveni' 
cnee  of  t  illagc. 

>  I  hose  were  the  things  they  were  to  impure  about 
Perhaps  there  had  not  been  of  late  years  such  com 
merce  between  Kgypt  and  Canaan  as  there  was  in 
Jacob's  time,  else  lliey  might  have  informed  them¬ 
selves  ol  these  things  without,  sending  men  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  search.  Observe  the  advantage  we  may 
derive  Ironi  hooks  and  learning,  which  accpiaint 
those  that  are  curious  and  inquisitiv  e  with  the  state 
ol  foreign  countries,  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  Canaan  was  now  from  Israel,  without  this 
trouble  and  expense. 

Moses  dismisses  tlie  spies  with  this  charge,  If 
of  good  e  our  age;  intimating,  not  only  that  they 
should  hr  themselves  encouraged  against  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  t  h is  expedition,  hut  that  they  should  bring 
an  encouraging  nccount  to  the  people,  and  make  the 
best  ol  every  thing.  It  was  not  only  a  great  under¬ 
taking  they  were  put  upon,  which  ’required  good 
management  and  resolution,  lint  it  was  a  groat  trust 
that  was  reposed  in  them,  which  required  that  tiny 
should  hr  faithful. 

21.  So  lliey  wen!  up,  and  searched  lias 
land,  Ironi  llie  wilderness  ol  /in  unto  Ke 
hoh,  as  men  come  lo  Hamath.  22.  And 
lliey  ascended  hy  the  south,  and  fame  unto 
I  lehroti,  where  Aliitmm,  Shcshai,  and  Tal- 
tutii,  the  children  of  Anak,  v'crc.  (Now 
llebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan 
in  Kgypt.)  2  1.  And  they  came  unto  tin 
brook  of  Kslicol,  and  cut  down  from  thence 
a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
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they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff;  and 
the y  brought  of  the  pomegranates,  and  of 
the  figs.  24.  The  place  was  called  the 
brook  Eshcol,  because  of  the  cluster  of 
grapes  which  the  children  of  Israel  cut 
down  from  thence.  25.  And  they  returned 
from  searching  of  the  land  after  forty  days. 

We  have  hei’e  a  short  account  of  the  survey 
which  the  spies  made  of  the  promised  land.  1. 
They  went  quite  through  it,  from  Zin  in  the  south, 
to  Rehob,  near  Hamath,  in  the  north,  v.  23.  See 
c/i.  34.  3,  8.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  go  altogeth¬ 
er,  in  a  body,  lest  they  should  have  been  suspected, 
and  taken  up;  which  there  would  be  the  more  dan¬ 
ger  of,  if  the  Canaanites  knew  (and  one  would 
think  they  could  not  but  know)  how  near  the  Is¬ 
raelites  were  to  them;  but  they  divided  themselves 
into  several  companies,  and  so  passed  unsuspected, 
as  way-faring  men.  They  took  particular  notice  of 
Hebron,  (v.  22.)  probably,  because  near  there  was 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  where  the  patriarchs  were 
buried,  (Gen.  23.  2.)  whose  dead  bodies  did,  as  it 
were,  keep  possession  of  that  land  for  their  posteri¬ 
ty.  To  this  sepulchre  they  made  a  particular  visit, 
and  found  the  adjoining  city  in  the  possession  of  the 
sons  of  Anak,  who  are  here  named.  In  that  place 
where  they  expected  the  greatest  encouragements, 
they  met  with  the  greatest  discouragements. 
Where  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  kept  possession 
for  them,  the  giants  keep  possession  against,  them. 
We  are  informed  that  they  ascended  by  the  south , 
and  came  to  Hebron,  that  is,  “Caleb,”  say  the 
Jews,  “  in  particular,”  for  to  his  being  there,  we 
find  express  reference,  Josh.  14.  9,  12,  13.  But 
that  others  of  the  spies  were  there  too,  appeal  s  by 
their  description  of  the  Anakim,  v.  33.  3.  They 

brought  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  them,  and  some 
other  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  as  a  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  goodness  of  t^je  country.  Probably, 
they  furnished  themselves  with  these  fruits  when 
they  were  leaving  the  country  and  returning.  The 
cluster  of  grapes  was  so  large,  and  so  heavy,  that 
they  hung  it  upon  a  bar,  and  carried  it  between  two 
of  them,  v.  23,  24.  The  place  whence  they  took 
it  was,  from  this  circumstance,  called  the  valley  of 
the  cluster;  that  famous  cluster,  which  was  to  Is¬ 
rael  both  the  earnest  and  the  specimen  of  all  the 
fruits  of  Canaan.  Such  are  the  present  comforts 
which  we  have  in  communion  with  God,  foretastes 
of  the  fulness  of  joy  we  expect  in  the  heavenly  Ca¬ 
naan.  We  may  see  by  them  what  heaven  is. 

26.  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses, 
and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  to  Kadesh ;  and  brought  back 
word  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  showed  them  the  fruit  of  the  land. 
27.  And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We  came 
unto  the  land  whither  thou  sen  test  us,  and 
surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and 
this  is  the  fruit  of  it.  28.  Nevertheless  the 
people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great: 
and  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak 
there,  29.  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south ;  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites,  dwell  in  the 
mountains ;  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by 
the  sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan.  30. 


And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  belore  Moses 
and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess 
it ;  for  we  are  wel1  able  to  overcome  it.  31. 
But  the  men  that  went  up  with  him  said, 
We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people; 
for  they  are  stronger  than  we.  32.  And 
they  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
which  they  had  searched  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  through  which 
we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all 
the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of 
great  stature.  33.  And  there  we  saw  the 
giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the 
giants  ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as 
grashoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their 
sight. 

It  is  a  wonder  bow  the  people  of  Israel  had  pa¬ 
tience  to  stay  40  days  for  the  return  of  their  spies, 
when  they  were  just  ready  to  enter  Canaan  under 
all  the  assurances  of  success  they  could  have  from 
the  divine  power,  and  a  constant  series  of  miracles 
that  had  hitherto  attended  them ;  but  they  distrust¬ 
ed  God’s  power  and  promise,  and  were  willing  to 
be  held  in  suspense  by  their  own  counsels,  rather 
than  be  brought  to  a  certainty  by  Gcd’s  covenant.  % 
How  much  do  we  stand  in  our  own  light  by  our  un¬ 
belief!  Well,  at  length  the  messengers  return,  but 
they  agree  not  in  their  report. 

I.’  The  major  part  discourage  the  people  from  go 
ing  forward  to  Canaan;  and  justly  are  the  Israelites 
left  to  this  temptation,  for  putting  so  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  judgment  of  men,  when  they  had  the 
word  of  God  to  trust  to.  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with 
God  to  give  those  up  to  strong  delusions,  who  will 
not  receive  his  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Observe  their 
report.  1.  They  cannot  deny  but  that  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  a  very  fruitful  land;  the  bunch  of  grapes 
they  brought  with  them  was  an  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  it,  v.  27.  Gcd  had  promised  them  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  evil  spies 
themselves  own  that  it  is  such  a  land.  Thus  even 
out  of  the  mouth  of  adversaries  will  God  be  glorifi¬ 
ed,  and  the  truth  of  his  promise  attested.  And  yet 
afterward  they  contradict  themselves  when  they 
say,  (r.  32.)  It  is  a  land  that  eateth  up.  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  thereof;  as  if,  though  it  had  milk,  and  honey, 
and  grapes,  yet  it  wanted  other  necessary  provis 
ions;  some  think  that  there  was  a  great  plague  in 
the  country  at  the  time  that  they  surveyed  it,  which 
they  ought  to  have  imputed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  which  thus  lessened  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  enemies,  to  facilitate  their  conquests, 
but  they  invidiously  imputed  it  to  the  unwhole¬ 
someness  of  the  air,  and  thence  took  occasion  to 
disparage  the  country.  For  this  unreasonable  fear 
of  a  plague  in  Canaan,  theyqustly  were  cut  off  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  plague  in  the  wilderness,  ch.  14.  37. 
But,  2.  They  represent  the  conquest  cf  it  as  alto¬ 
gether  impracticable,  and  that  it  was  to  no  purpose 
to  attempt  it.  The  people  are  strong,  (v.  28.)  men 
of  a  great  stature,  (x>.  32.)  stronger  than  eve,  v.  31. 
The  cities  are  represented  as  impregnable  flu-tress¬ 
es,  they  are  walled  and  very  great,  v.  28.  But  no¬ 
thing  served  their  ill-purpose  more  than  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  giants,  which  they  lay  a  great  stress  up¬ 
on.  We  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there,  (y.  28.) 
and  again,  we  saw  the  giants,  those  men  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  size,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the 
giants,  v.  33.  They  spake  as  if  they  were  ready 
to  tremble  at  the  mention  of  them,  as  they  had 
done  at  the  sight  of  them.  “  Oh  *hese  tremendous 
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giants!  when  we  were  near  them  we  were  in  our 
own  sight  as  grashofifiers,  not  only  little  and  weak, 
but  trembling  and  daunted.”  Compare  Job  39.  20. 
Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grashofifier?  Nay, 
and  so  we  were  in  their  sight;  they  looked  upon  us 
with  as  much  scorn  and  disdain,  as  wo  did  upon 
them  with  fear  and  trembling.”  So  that  upon  the 
whole  matter  they  give  it  in  as  their  judgment.  We 
be  not  able  to  go  ufi  against  them,  ( v .  31.)  and 
therefore  must  "think  of  taking  some  other  course. 

Now,  even  if  they  had  been  to  judge  only  by  hu¬ 
man  probabilities,  they  could  not  have  been  excus¬ 
ed  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice.  W  ere  not 
the  hosts  of  Israel  very  numerous?  Six  hundred 
thousand  effective  men,  well-marshalled  and  mo¬ 
delled,  closely  embodied,  and  entirely  united  in  in¬ 
terest  and  affection,  constituted  as  formidable  an 
army  as  perhaps  was  ever  brought  into  the  field, 
many  a  less  has  done  more  than  perhaps  the  con¬ 
quering  of  Canaan  was,  witness  Alexander’s  army. 
Moses,  their  commander  in  chief,  was  wise  and 
brave;  and  if  the  people  had  put  on  resolution,  and 
behaved  themselves  valiantly,  what  could  have 
stood  before  them  ?  It  is  true,  the  Canaanites  were 
strong,  but  they  were  dispersed,  ( v .  29.)  Some 
dwell  in  the  south,  and  others  in  the  mountains;  so 
that  by  reason  of  their  distance,  they  could  not 
soon  get  together,  and  by  reason  of  their  divided  in¬ 
terests,  they  could  not  long  keep  together  to  oppose 
Israel.  The  country  being  plentiful  would  subsist 
an  army,  and  though  the  cities  were  walled,  if  they 
could  beat  them  in  the  field,  the  strong-holds  would 
fall  of  course  into  their  hands.  And,  lastly,  as  for 
the  giants,  their  overgrown  stature  would  but  make 
them  the  better  mark,  and  the  bulkiest  men  have 
not  always  the  best  mettle. 

But  though  they  deserved  to  be  posted  for  cow¬ 
ards,  that  was  not  the  worst,  the  scripture  brands 
them  for  unbelievers.  It  was  not  any  human  pro¬ 
babilities  that  they  required  to  depend  upon,  but, 
(1. )  They  had  the  manifest  and  sensible  tokens  of 
God’s  presence  with  them,  and  the  engagement  of 
his  power  for  them.  The  Canaanites  were  stron¬ 
ger  than  Israel;  suppose  they  were,  but  were  they 
stronger  than  the  God  of  Israel?  W  e  are  not  able 
to  deal  with  them,  but  is  not  God  Almighty  able. 
Have  we  not  him  in  the  midst  of  us?  Dees  not  lie 
go  before  us?  And  is  any  tlnng  too  hard  for  him? 
Were  we  as  grashoppers  before  the  giants,  and 'are 
not  they  less  than  grashoppers  before  God?  Their 
cities  are  walled  against  us,  but  can  they  be  walled 
against  heaven?  Beside  this,  (2.)  They  had  ve¬ 
ry  great  experience  of  the  length  and  strength  of 
God’s  arm,  lifted  up  and  made  bare  on  their  behalf. 
Were  not  the  Egyptians  as  much  stronger  than 
they,  as  the  Canaanites  were?  And  yet,  without 
a  sword  drawn  by  Israel,  or  a  stroke  stiuck,  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  Egypt  were  quite  routed 
and  ruined;  the  Amalekites  took  them  at  great  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  yet  they  were  discomfited.  Mira¬ 
cles  were  at  this  time  their  daily,  bread;  were  there 
nothing  else,  an  army  so  well  victualled  as  their  s 
was,  so  constantly,  so  plentifully,  and  all  on  free 
cost,  would  have  a  great  advantage  against  any 
other  force.  Nay,  (3.)  They  had  particular  pro¬ 
mises  made  them  of  victory  and  success  in  their 
wars  against  the  Canaanites,  God  had  given  Abra¬ 
ham  all  possible  assurances  that  he  would  put  his 
seed  into  possession  of  that  land,  Gen.  15.  18.-— 17. 
8.  He  had  expressly  promised  them  by  Moses, 
that  he  would  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from  before 
them,  (Exod.  33.  2.)  and  that  he  would  do  it  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  Exod.  23.  30.  And,  after  all  this,  for 
them  to  say,  We  be  not  able  to  go  ufi  against  them, 
was  in  effect  to  say,  “  God  himself  is  not  able  to 
make  his  words  good.  ”  It  was  in  effect  to  giv  e  him 
the  lie.  and  to  tell  him  he  had  undertaken  more 


than  he  could  perform.  We  have  a  short  account 
of  their  sin,  with  which  they  infected  the  whole 
congregation,  Fs.  106.  24.  They  desfiised  the  land, 
they  believed  not  his  word.  Though  upon  search, 
they  had  found  it  as  good  as  he  had  said,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  yet  they  would  not 
believe  it  as  sure  as  he  had  said,  but  despaired  of 
having  it,  though  Eternal  Truth  itself  had  engag¬ 
ed  it  to  them.  And  now  this  is  the  representation 
of  the  evil  spies. 

II.  Caleb  encouraged  them  to  go  forward,  though 
he  was  seconded  by  Joshua  only,  v.  30.  Caleb  still¬ 
ed  the  fieofde  whom  he  saw  already  put  into  a  fer¬ 
ment,  even  before  Moses  himself,  whose  shining 
face  could  not  daunt  them,  when  they  began  to  grow 
unruly.  Caleb  signifies  all  heart,  and  he  answered 
his  name;  was  hearty  himself,  and  would  have 
made  the  people  so,  if  they  would  have  hearkened 
to  him.  If  Joshua  had  begun  to  stem  the  tide,  he 
would  have  been  suspected  of  partiality  to  Moses, 
whose  minister  he  was;  and  therefore  he  prudently 
left  it  to  Caleb’s  management  at  first,  who  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  leading  tribe,  and  therefore 
fittest  to  be  heard.  Caleb  had  seen  and  observed 
the  strength  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  as  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and,  upon  the  whole  matter,  1.  He  speaks 
very  confidently  of  success,  lie  are  well  able  to 
overcome  them,  as  strong  as  they  are.  2.  He  ani¬ 
mates  t^e  people  to  go  on,  and,  his  lot  lying  in  the 
van,  he  speaks  as  one  resolved  to  lead  them  on 
with  braveiy,  “Let  us  go  u ft  at  once,  one  bold  step, 
one  bold  stroke  more,  will  do  our  business;  it  is  all 
our  own,  if  we  have  but  courage  to  make  it  so; 
“  Let  us  go  ufi  and  fiossess  it .”  He  does  not  say, 
“Let  us  go  up  and  conquer  it;”  he  looks  upon  that 
to  be  as  good  as  done  already;  but,  “Let  us  go  up 
and  possess  it;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  en¬ 
ter  and  take  the  possession  which  God  our  great 
Lord  is  ready  to  give  us.”  Note,  The  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion.  Difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  dwindle  and  vanish  before  a  lively  ac¬ 
tive  faith  in  the  power  and  promise  cf  God.  All 
things  are  fiossible,  if  they  be  but  promised,  to  him 
that  believes. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

This  chapter  gives  us  an  account  of  that  fatal  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Israel,  upon  which,  for  their  murmuring 
and  unbelief,  he  sicare  in  liis  wrath  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest.  Here  is,  I.  The  mutiny  and  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Israel  against  God,  upon  the  report  of  the  evil 
spies,  v.  1  . .  4.  II.  The  fruitless  endeavour  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  to  still  the  tumult,  v. 
5  .  10.  III.  Their  utter  ruin  justly  threatened  by  an  of¬ 
fended  God,  v.  11,  12.  IV.  The  humble  intercession  of 
Moses  for  them,  v.  13.  .  19.  V.  A  mitigation  of  the 
sentence,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  MoseSj  they  shall 
not  all  be  cut  off,  but  the  decree  goes  forth  ratified  with  an 
oath,  published  to  the  people,  again  and  again  repeated, 
thatthis  whole  congregation  should  perish  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  none  of  them  enter  Canaan, but  Caleb  and  Joshua 

only  v.  20 . .  35.  VI.  The  present  death  of  the  evil  spies, 
v.  36.  .39.  VH.  The  rebuke  given  to  those  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  go  forward  notwithstanding,  v.  40 .  .  45.  And  this 
is  written  for  our  admonition,  that  we  fall  not  ajtcr  the 
same  example  of  unbelief. 

1.  A  ND  all  the  congregation  lifted  up 
J\.  their  voice,  and  cried  ;  and  the  people 
wept  that  night.  2.  And  all  the  childien  of 
Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron  :  and  the  whole  congregation  said  un¬ 
to  them,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  in 
the  land  of  Egypt !  or  would  God  we  had 
died  in  this  wilderness  !  c>.  And  wheielore 

hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  land, 
to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and  our 
children  should  be  a  prey?  were  it  not  be* 
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ter  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt  ?  4.  And 

they  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  make  a 
captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt. 

Here  we  sec  what  mischief  the  evil  spies  made  by 
their  unfair  representation.  We  may  suppose  that 
these  twelve,  that  were  impannelled  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  Canaan,  had  talked  it  over  among  them¬ 
selves  before  they  brought  in  their  report  in  public; 
and  Caleb  and  Joshua,  it  is  likely,  had  done  their 
utmost  to  bring  the  rest  over  to  be  of  their  mind, 
and  if  they  would  but  have  agreed  that  Caleb,  ac¬ 
cording  to  liis  post,  should  have  spoken  for  them 
all,  as  their  foreman,  all  had  been  well;  but  the  evil 
spies,  it  should  seem,  wilfully  designed  to  raise  this 
mutiny,  purely  in  opposition  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
though  they  could  not  propose  any  advantage  to 
themselves  by  it,  unless  they  hoped  to  be  captains 
and  commanders  of  the  retreat  into  Egypt  they 
were  now  meditating.  Hut  what  came  of  it?  Here, 
in  these  verses,  we  find  those  whom  they  studied 
to  humour  put  into  a  vexation,  arid,  before  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  brought  to  ruin. 

Observe, 

I.  How  the  people  fretted  themselves.  They 
lifted.  u]i  their  voices  and  cried,  [y.  1.)  giving  credit 
to  the  report  of  the  spies,  rather  than'  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  imagining  their  condition  desperate, 
they  laid  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  their  passfcns,  and 
could  keep  no  manner  of  temper;  like  foolish  fro- 
ward  children,  they  fall  a  crying,  yet  know  not 
what  they  cried  for.  It  had  been  time  enough  to 
cry  out,  if  the  enemies  had  beaten  up  their  quarters, 
and  they  had  seen  the  sons  of  Anakatthe  gate  of  their 
camp;  but  they  that  cried  when  nothing  hurt  them, 
deserved  to  have  something  given  them  to  cry  for. 
And,  as  if  all  had  been  already  gone,  they  sat  them 
down  and  wept  that  night.  Note,  Unbelief,  or  dis- 
tmst  of  God,  is  a  sin  that  is  its  own  punishment. 
Those  that  do  not  trust  God  arc  continually  vexing 
themselves.  The  world’s  mourners  are  more  than 
God’s,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death. 

II.  How  they  flew  in  the  f. ice  of  their  governors; 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  in  them 
reproached  the  Lord,  v.  2,  3.  The  congregation 
of  elders  began  the  discontent,  ( v .  1.)  but  the  con¬ 
tagion  soon  spread  through  the  whole  camp,  for 
the  children  of  Israel  murmured.  Jealousies  and 
discontents  spread  like  wild-fire  among  the  unthink¬ 
ing  multitude,  who  are  easily  taught  to  desfiise  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  sfieak  evil  of  dignities,  1.  They 
look  back  with  a  causeless  discontent.  They  wish 
that  they  had  died  in  Egypt  with  the  first-bom  that 
were  slain  there;  or,  in  the  wilderness  with  those 
that  lately  died  of  tiie  plague  for  lusting.  See  the 
prodigious  madness  of  unbridled  passions,  which 
makes  men  prodigal  even  of  that  which  nature  ac¬ 
counts  most  dear,  life  itself.  Never  were  so  many 
months  spent  so  pleasantly  as  these  which  they  had 
spent  since  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  loaded  with 
honours,  compassed  with  favours,  and  continually 
entertained  witli  something  or  other  that  was  sur¬ 
prising;  and  yet,  as  if  all  these  things  had  not  made 
;t  worth  their  while  to  live,  they  wished  they  had 
died  in  Egypt.  And  such  a  light  opinion  they  had 
>f  God’s  tremendous  judgments  executed  on  their 
neighbours  for  their  sin,  that  they  wished  they  had 
shared  with  them  in  their  plagues,  rather  than  run 
die  hazard  of  making  a  descent  upon  Canaan.  They 
wish  rather  to  die  criminals  under  God’s  justice, 
Mian  live  conquerors  in  his  favour.  Some  read  it, 
Oh  that  we  had  died  in  Rgufit,  or  in  this  wilderness; 
Oh  that  we  might  die!  They  wish  to  die  for  fear 
nf  dying;  and  have  not  sense  enough  to  reason  as 
the  poor  lepers,  when,  ratner  than  die  upon  the 
spot,  they  ventured  into  an  enemy’s  camp,  If  they 
kill  us,  we  shall  but  die,  2  Kings  7.  4.  How  base 


were  the  spirits  of  these  degenerate  Israelites,  u  :m, 
rather  than  die  (if  it  come  to  the  worst)  hke  soidiers 
in  the  field  of  honour,  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  desire  to  die  like  rotten  sheep  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  2.  They  look  forward  with  a  groundless  de¬ 
spair,  taking  it  for  granted,  (v.  3.)  that,  if  they 
went  on,  they  must  fall  by  the  sword,  and  pretend 
to  lay  the  cause  of  their  fear  upon  the  great  care 
they  had  for  their  wives  and  children,  who,  they 
conclude,  will  be  a  prey  to  the  Canaanitcs.  Anil 
here  is  a  most  wicked  blasphemous  reflection  upon 
God  himself,  as  if  he  had  brought  them  hither  on 
purpose  that  they  might  fall  by  the  sword,  and  that 
their  wives  and  children,  those  poor  innocents, 
should  be  a  prey.  'I’ll us  do  they,  in  effect,  charge 
that  God,  who  is  Love  itself,  with  the  worst  of 
malice,  and  Eternal  Truth,  with  the  basest  hypo¬ 
crisy;  suggesting,  that  all  the  kind  things  he  had 
said  to  them,  and  done  for  them,  hitherto,  were  in¬ 
tended  only  to  decoy  them,  and  to  cover  a  secret 
design  carried  on  all  along  to  ruin  them.  Daring 
impudence!  But  what  will  not  that  tongue  speak 
against  heaven,  that  is  set  on  fire  of  hell?  The 
Devil  keeps  up  his  interest  in  the  hearts  of  men 
by  insinuating  to" them  ill  thoughts  of  God,  as  if 
lie  desired  the  death  of  sinners,  and  delighted  in 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  h  s  own  servants, 
whereas  lie  knows  liis  thoughts  to  us- ward  (wheth¬ 
er  we  know  them  so  or  no)  to  be  thoughts  of  good , 
and  not  of  evil,  Jer.  29,  11. 

III.  How  they  came  at  last  to  this  desperate  re¬ 
solve,  that,  instead  of  going  forward  to  Canaan,  they 
would  go  back  again  to  Egypt.  The  motion  is  first 
made  by  way  of  query  only,  (v.  3.)  Were  it  not 
better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt?  But  the  fer¬ 
ment  being  high,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  being 
disposed  to  entertain  any  thing  that  was  perverse, 
it  soon  ripened  to  a  resolution,  without  a  debate;  ( v . 
4.)  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  return  to  Egypt; 
and  it  is  lamented  long  after,  (Neh.  9.  1 7.)  T’ha: 
in  their  rebellion  they  appointed  a  captain  to  return 
to  their  bondage;  fur  they  knew  Moses  would  not 
be  their  captain  in  this  retreat. 

Now,  1.  It  was  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  t  > 
wish  themselves  in  Egypt,  or  to  think,  that,  if  they 
were  there,  it  would  be  better  with  them  than  it 
was.  If  they  durst  not  go  forward  to  Canaan,  yet 
better  be  as  they  were,  than  go  back  to  Egypt. 
What  did  they  want?  What  had  they  to  complain 
of?  They  had  plenty,  and  peace,  and  rest,  were 
undefl  a  good  government,  had  good  company,  had 
the  tokens  of  God’s  presence  with  them,  and  enough 
to  make  them  easy  even  in  the  wilderness,  if  they 
had  but  hearts  to  be  content.  But  whither  were 
they  thus  eager  to  go  to  mend  themselves?  To 
Egypt!  Had  they  so  soon  forgotten  the  sure  bon¬ 
dage  they  were  in  there?  Would  they  be  again  un¬ 
der  the  tyranny  of  their  task-masters,  and  at  the 
drudgery  of  making  brick?  And,  after  all  the 
plagues  which  Egypt  had  si  ffered  for  their  sukes, 
could  they  expect  any  better  treatment  there  than 
they  had  formerly,  and  not  rather  much  worse?  In 
how  little  time  (not  a  year  and  a  half)  have  they 
forgotten  all  the  sighs  of  their  bondage,  and  all  the 
songs  of  their  deliverance!  Like  brute-beasts, 
they  mind  only  that  whicl  is  present,  and  their  me¬ 
mories,  with  the  other  powers  of  reason,  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  their  passions  See  Ps.  106.  7.  We  find  it 
threatened,  (Dcut.  28.  68.)  as  the  completing  i  f 
their  misery,  that  they  should  be  brought  Into 
Egypt  again,  and  yet  that  is  what  they  here  wish 
for.  Sinners  are  enemies  to  themselves;  and  those 
that  walk  not  in  God’s  counsels,  consult  their  own 
mischief  and  ruin. 

2.  It  was  a  most  senseless  ridiculous  thing  to  talk 
of  returning  thither  through  the  wilderness.  ( 'onld 
they  expect  that  God’s  cloud  would  lead  the  in,  or 
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his  manna  attend  them?  And  if  they  did  notithe 
thousands  of  Israel  must  unavoidably  be  lost  and 
perish  in  the  wilderness.  Suppose  the  difficulties 
of  conquering  Canaan  were  as  they  imagined,  those 
of  returning  to  Egypt  were  much  greater.  In  this 
Ictus  see,  (1.)  The  folly  of  discontent  and  impa¬ 
tience  under  the  crosses  of  our  outward  condition. 
We  are  uneasy  at  that  which  is,  complain  of  out¬ 
place  and  lot,  and  we  wotdd  shift:  but  is  there  any 
place  or  condition  m  this  world  that  has  not  some¬ 
thing  in  it  to  make  us  uneasy,  ii  we  are  disposed  to 
be  so?  The  way  to  better  out-  condition,  is,  to  get 
our  spirits  into  a  better  frame;  and  instead  of  asking, 

“  Were  it  not  better  to  go  to  Egypt?”  ask,  “  Were 
it  not  better  to  be  content,  and  make  the  best  of  that 
which  is?”  (2.)  The  folly  of  apostasy  from  the 
ways  of  Cod.  Heaven  is  the  Canaan  set  before  us, 
aland  flowing  with  milk  and  honey:  those  that 
bring  up  ever  so  ill  a  report  of  it,  cannot  but  say , 
that  it  is  indeed  a  good  land,  only  it  is  hard  to  get 
to  it *,  strict  and  sevious  godliness  is  looked  upon 
as  an  impracticable  thing,  and  this  deters  many  who 
began  well  from  going  on;  rather  than  undeigothe 
imaginary  hardships  of  a  religious  life,  they  lun 
themselves  upon  the  certain  fatal  consequences  of 
a  sinful  course;  and  so  they  transcribe  the  folly  of 
Israel,  who#.' hen  they  were  within  a  step  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  would?  make  a  captain,  and  return  to  Egypt. 

5.  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their 
faces  before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  children  of  Israel.  0.  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jeplmnneh,  which  were  of  them  that 
searched  the  land,  rent  their  Tlothes :  7. 

And  they  spake  unto  all  the  company  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land, 
which  we  passed  through  to  search  it,  is  an 
exceeding  good  land.  8.  If  the  Lord  de¬ 
light  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into  this 
land,  and  give  it  us;  a  laud  which  tloweth 
with  milk  and  honey.  9.  Only  rebel  not 
ye  against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  yc  the 
people  of  the  land ;  for  they  arc  bread  for 
us:  their  defence  is  departed  from  them, 
and  the  Lord  is  with  us:  fear  them  not. 
10.  But  all  the  congregation  bade  stone 
them  with  stones.  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  tire  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  before  all  the.  childien  ot  Is¬ 
rael. 


The  friends  of  Israel  here  interpose  to  save  them, 
if  possible,  from  ruining  themselves,  but  in  vain 
The  physicians  of  their  state  would  have  healed 
them,  but  they  would  not  be  healed;  theii  watch¬ 
men  gave  them  warning,  but  they  wotdd  not  take 
the  warning,  and  so  their  blood  is  upon  their  own 

hCIdThe  best  endeavours  were  used  to  still  the  tu¬ 
mult,  and  if  now  at  last  they  would  have  understood 
the  tilings  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  all  the  tol- 
lowing  mischief  had  been  prevented. 

1  Moses  and  Aaron  did  their  part,  v.  5.  1  hough 
it  was  against  them  that  they  murmured,  (y._  2.) 
vet  they  bravely  overlooked  the  affront  and  injury 
done  them,  and  approved  themselves  faithful  friends 
to  those  who  were  outrageous  enemies  to  them. 
The  clamour  and  noise  of  the  people  were  so  great, 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  could  not  be  heard;  should 
they  order  any  of  their  servants  to  proclaim  silence, 
the  angry  multitude  would  perhaps  be  the  moie 


clamorous;  and  therefore,  to  gain  audience  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  assembly,  they  fell  on  their  faces, 
thus  expressing,  (1.)  Their  humble  prayers  tc 
God  to  still  the  noise  of  this  sea,  the  noise  of  its 
waves,  even  the  tumult  of  the  people.  (2.)  The 
great  trouble  and  concern  of  their  own  spirits; 
they  fell  down  as  men  astonished  and  even  thunder¬ 
struck,  amazed  to  see  a  people  throw  away  their 
own  mercies;  to  see  those  so  ill-humoured  who 
were  sowell-tauglit.  And,  (3.)  Their  great  ear¬ 
nestness  with  the  people  to  cease  their  murmurings; 
they  hoped  to  work  upon  them  by  this  humble  pos¬ 
ture,  and  to  prevail  with  them  not  to  persist  in  their 
rebellion;  Moses  and  Aaron  beseech  them  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  unto  God.  What  they  said  to  them,  Moses 
relates  in  the  repetition  of  this  story,  Deut.  1.  29, 
30,  Be  not  afraid,  the  Lord  your  God  shall  fight 
for  you.  Note,  Those  that  are  zealous  friends  to 
precious  souls  will  stoop  to  any  thing  for  their  sal¬ 
vation.  Moses  and  Aaron,  notwithstanding  the 
posts  of  honour  they  are  in,  prostrate  themselves 
to  the  people  to  beg  of  them  not  to  ruin  themselves. 

2.  Caleb  and  Joshua  did  their  part;  they  rent 
their  clothes  in  holy  indignation  at  the  sin  of  the 
people,  and  a  holy'  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  they  saw  ready  to  break  out  against  them:  it 
was  the  greater  trouble  to  these  good  men,  because 
the  tumult  was  occasioned  by  those  spies  with  whom 
they  had  been  joined  in  commission:  and  therefore 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  what  they 
could  to  still  the  storm  which  their  fellow  shad  rais¬ 
ed.  No  reason  could  he  more  pertinent  and  pa- 
thetical  than  their’s  here,  (v.  7..  9.)  and  they 
spake  as  with  authority.  (1.)  Thev  assured  them 
of  the  goodness  of  the  land  they  had  surveyed,  and 
that  it  was  worth  venturing  for,  and  not  a  land  that 
ate  vfi  the  inhabitants,  as  the  evil  spies  had  repre¬ 
sented  it.  It  is  an  exceeding  good  land,  (y.  7. )  it  is 
very,  very  good;  so  the  word  is;  so  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  des/iise  this  pleasant  land.  Note,  If  men 
were  but  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  desirableness 
of  the  gains  of  religion,  they  would  not  stick  at  the 
services  of  it.  They  made  nothing  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  seemed  to  lie  in  the  way  of  their  gaining 
the  possession  of  it  «  Fear  not  the  people  of  the 
land,  v.  9.  Whatever  formidable  ideas  have  been 
given  you  of  them,  the  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  he  is 
painted;  they  arc  bread  for  us,”  that  is,  “they  are 
set  before  us  rather  to  be  fed  upon  than  to  be  fought 
with;  so  easily, so  pleasantly,  and  with  so  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  ourselves,  shall  we  master  them.”  Pharaoh 
is  said  to  have  been  given  them  for  meat,  (Ps.  74. 
14. )  and  the  Canaanites  will  be  so  too.  They  show, 
that,  whatever  was  suggested  to  the  contrary,  the 
advantage  was  clear  on  Israel’s  side.  For,  [l.J 
Though  the  Canaanites  dwell  in  walled  cities,  they 
are  naked,  their  defence  was  departed  from  them; 
that  common  providence,  which  preserves  therights 
of  nations,  has  abandoned  them,  and  will  be  no  shel¬ 
ter  or  protection  to  them.  The  other  spies  took 
notice  of  their  strength,  but  these  of  their  wicked¬ 
ness  and  from  thence  inferred  that  God  had  forsa¬ 
ken  them,  and  therefore  their  defence  was  depart¬ 
ed.  No  people  can  be  safe,  when  they  have  pro¬ 
voked  God  to  leave  them.  [2.1  Though  Israel 
dwell  in  tents,  they  arc  fortified,  The  Lord  is  with 
us,  and  his  name  is  a  strong  tower;  fear  them  not. 

I  Note,  While  we  have  the  presence  of  God  with  us, 
we  need  not  fear  the  most  powerful  force  against  us. 
i  (3  ^  Thev  showed  them  plainly,  that  all  the  clangei 
|  they  were  in  was  from  their,  own  discontents,  and 


S  that  they  would  succeed  against  all  their  enemies, 
if  they  (lid  not  make  God  their  enemy.  On  this 
i  point  alone  the  case  would  turn  (v.  8.)  Jf  tht 
;  Lord  delight  in  us,  as  certainly  he  docs,  and  will, 
if  we  do  not  pro  .  ok e  him,  he  will  bring  us  into  this 
r r0od  land;  we  shall  without  fail  get  it  in  possession 
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by  his  favour,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance,  (Ps.  t 
44.  3.)  if  we  do  not  forfeit  his  favour,  and  by  our 
own  follies  turn  away  our  own  mercies.”  It  is  come 
to  this  issue,  (y.  9.)  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the 
Lord.  Note,  Nothing  can  ruin  sinners  but  their 
own  rebellion.  If  God  leave  them,  it  is  because 
they  drive  him  from  them;  arid  they  die,  because 
they  will  die.  None  are  excluded  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  but  those  that  exclude  themselves.  And  now 
could  the  case  have  been  more  plain?  could  it  have 
been  urged  more  closely?  But  what  was  the  effect? 

II.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose;  they  were  deaf  to 
this  fair  reasoning;  nay,  they  were  exasperated  by 
it,  and  grew  more  outrageous,  ( v .  10.)  All  the  con¬ 
gregation  bade  stone  them  with  stones.  The  rulers 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  great  men,  (so  Bishop 
Patrick)  ordered  the  common  people  to  fall  upon 
them,  and  knock  their  brains  out.  Their  case  was 
sad  indeed,  when  their  leaders  thus  caused  them  to 
err.  Note,  It  is  common,  for  those  whose  hearts  are 
fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  to  rage  at  those  who 
give  them  good  counsel.  They  who  hate  to  be  re¬ 
formed,  hate  those  that  would  reform  them,  and 
count  them  their  enemies,  because  they  tell  them 
the  truth.  Thus  early  did  Israel  begin  to  misuse 
the  prophets,  and  stone  those  that  were  sent  to  them , 
and  this  was  it  that  filed  the  measure  of  their  sin, 
(Matth.  23.  37.)  Stone  them  with  stones!  Why, 
what  evil  have  they  done?  No  crime  can  be  laid 
to  their  charge;  but  the  truth  is,  those  two  witness¬ 
es  tormented  them  that  were  obstinate  in  their  in¬ 
fidelity,  Rev.  11.  10. 

Caleb  and  Joshua  had  but  just  said,  The  Lord  is 
with  us,  fear  them  not,  (y.  9.)  and  if  Israel  will  not 
apply  those  encouraging  words  to  their  own  fears, 
they  that  uttered  them  know  how  to  encourage 
themselves  with  them  against  this  enraged  multi¬ 
tude  that  spake  of  stoning  them ;  as  David  in  a  like 
case,  1  Sam.  30.  6.  Those  that  cannot  prevail  to 
edify  others  with  their  counsels  and  comforts,  should 
endeavour  at  least  to  edify  themselves.  Caleb  and 
Joshua  knew  they  appeared  for  God  and  his  glory, 
and  therefore  doubted  not  but  God  would  appear 
for  them  and  their  safety.  And  they  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  immediately  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap¬ 
peared,  to  the  terror  and  confusion  of  those  that 
were  for  stoning  the  servants  of  God.  When  they 
reflected  upon  God,  ( v .  3.)  his  glory  appeared  not 
to  silence  their  blasphemies;  but  when  they  threat¬ 
ened  Caleb  and  Joshua,  they  touched  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  and  his  glory  appeared  immediately.  Note, 
Those  who  faithfully  expose  themselves  for  God 
are  sure  to  be  taken  under  his  special  protection, 
and  shall  be  hid  from  the  rage  of  men,  either  under 
heaven  or  in  heaven. 

11.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me,  for 
all  the  signs  which  I  have  showed  among 
them  1  1 2.  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pes¬ 

tilence,  and  disinherit  them,  and  will  make 
of  thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than 
they.  1 3.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it,  (for  thou 
broughtest.  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from 
among  them  ;)  14.  And  they  will  tell  it  to 

the  inhabitants  of  this  land  :  for  they  have 
heard  that  thou,  Lord,  art  among  this 
people ;  that  thou,  Lord,  art  seen  face  to 
face  ;  and  that  thy  cloud  standeth  over  them ; 
and  that  thou  goest  before  them,  by  day- 
ime  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of 
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fire  by  night.  15.  Now,  if  thou  slialt  kill 
all  this  people  as  one  man,  then  the  nations 
which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will 
speak,  saying,  16.  Because  the  Lord  was 
not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land 
which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he 
hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.  17.  And 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  power  of  my 
Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast 
spoken,  saying,  18.  The  Lord  is  long-suf¬ 
fering,  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression,  and  by  no  means  clear¬ 
ing  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  19.  Pardon,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people,  according 
unto  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and  as  thou 
hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt  even 
until  now. 

Here  is,  ^ 

I.  The  righteous  sentence  whieff  God  gave 
against  Israel,  for  their  murmuring  and  unbelief, 
which,  though  afterward  mitigated,  showed  what 
was  the  desert  of  their  sin,  and  the  demand  of  in¬ 
jured  justice,  and  what  would  have  been  done,  ii 
Moses  had  not  interposed.  When  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle,  we  may  suppose 
that  Moses  took  it  for  a  call  to  him  immediately  to 
come  and  attend  there,  as,  before  the  tabernacle 
was  erected,  he  went  up  to  the  mount  in  a  like  case, 
Exod.  32.  30.  Thus,  while  the  people  were  study¬ 
ing  to  disgrace  him,  God  publicly  put  honour  upon 
him,  as  the  man  of  his  counsel.  Now  here  we  are 
told  what  God  said  to  him  there. 

1.  He  showed  him  the  great  evil  of  the  people’s 
sin,  v.  11.  What  passed  between  God  and  Israel 
went  through  the  hand  of  Moses;  when  they  were 
displeased  with  God,  they  told  Moses  of  it,  (v.  2.) 
when  God  was  displeased  with  them,  he  told  Mo¬ 
ses  too,  revealing  his  secret  to  his  servant  the 
prophet,  Amos  3.  7.  Two  things  God  justly  com¬ 
plains  of  to  Moses.  (1.)  Their  sin.  They  provoke 
me;  or,  as  the  work  signifies,  they  reject,  reproach, 
despise  me,  for  thexj  will  not  believe  me.  That  was 
the  bitter  root  which  bore  the  gall  and  wormwood. 
It  was  their  unbelief  that  made  this  a  day  of  provo¬ 
cation  in  the  wilderness,  Heb.  3.  8.  Note,  Distrust 
of  God,  and  his  power  and  promise,  is  itself  a  very 
great  provocation,  and  at  the  bottom  of  many  other 
provocations.  Unbelief  is  a  great  sin,  (1  John’5.  10.) 
and  a  root-sin,  Heb.  3.  12.  (2.)  Their  continuance  in 
it:  How  long  will  they  do  so?  Note,  The  God  of  hea¬ 
ven  keeps  an  account  how  long  sinners  persist  in  their 
provocations;  and  the  longer  they  do,  the  more  he 
is  displeased.  The  aggravations  of  their  sin  were, 
[1.]  Their  relation  to  God.  This  people,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  a  professing  people.  The  nearer  any 
are  to  God  in  name  and  profession,  the  more  is  he 
provoked  by  their  sins,  especially  their  unbelief. 
[2.  ]  The  experience  they  had  of  God’s  power  and 
goodness,  in  all  the  signs  which  he  had  showed 
among  them,  by  which,  one  would  think,  he  had 
effectually  obliged  them  to  trust  him  and  follow 
him.  The  more  God  has  done  for  us,  the  greater 
is  the  provocation  if  we  distrust  him. 

2.  He  showed  him  the  sentence  which  justice 
passed  upon  them  for  it,  v.  12.  “What  remains 
now,  but  that  I  should  make  a  full  end  of  them?  It 
will  soon  be  done,  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  not  leave  a  man  of  them  alive,  but  wholly 
blot  out  their  name  and  race,  and  so  disinherit  them. 
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Hid  be  no  more  troubled  with  them.  Ah,  I  will 
ease  me  of  mine  adversaries.  They  wish  to  die; 
and  let  them  die,  and  neither  root  nor  branch  be 
left  of  them.  Such  rebellious  children  deserve  to 
oe  disinherited.”  And  if  it  be  asked,  “  What  will 
become  of  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham  then?” 
here  is  an  answer,  “It  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
family  of  Moses,  I  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  na¬ 
tion.  ”  Thus,  ( 1. )  God  would  tiy  Moses,  whether 
he  still  continued  that  affection  lor  Israel  that  he 
formerly  expressed  upon  a  like  occasion,  in  prefer¬ 
ring  their  interests  before  the  advancement  of  his 
own  family;  and  it  is  proved  that  Moses  was  still  of 
the  same  public  spirit,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  raising  his  own  name  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  name  of  Israel.  (2. )  God  would  teach  us  that 
he  will  not  be  a  Loser  by  the  ruin  of  sinners.  If 
Adam  and  Eve  had  been  cut  off  and  disinherited,  he 
could  have  made  another  Adam  and  another  Eve, 
and  have  glorified  his  mercy  in  them,  as  here  he 
could  have  glorified  his  mercy  in  Moses,  though  Is¬ 
rael  had  been  ruined. 

II,  The  humble  intercession  Moses  made  for 
them.  Their  sin  had  made  a  fatal  breach  in  the 
wall  of  their  defence,  at  which  destruction  had  cer¬ 
tainly  entered,  if  Moses  had  not  seasonably  steptin, 
and  made  it  good.  Here  he  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
who  interceded  for  his  persecutors,  and  frayed  for 
them  that  despite  fully  used  him,  leaving  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  own  rule,  Matth.  5.  44. 

1.  The  prayer  of  his  petition  is,  in  one  word, 
Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people;  (v. 
19.)  that  is,  “  Do  not  bring  upon  them  the  ruin  they 
deserve.”  This  was  Chrisrs  prayer  for  those  that 
crucified  him.  Father,  forgive  them.  The  pardon 
of  a  national  sin,  as  such,  consists  in  the  turning 
away  of  the  national  punishment;  and  that  it  is  for 
which  Moses  is  here  so  earnest. 

2.  The  pleas  are  many,  and  strongly  urged. 

(1.)  He  insists  most  upon  the  plea  that  is  taken 

from  the  glory  of  God;  (x>.  13.  .  16.)  with  this  he 
Degins,  and  somewhat  abruptly,  taking  occasion 
from  that  dreadful  word,  I  will  disinherit  them; 
Lord,  (says  he,)  then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it. 
God’s  honour  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  own.  Observe  how  he  orders  this  cause 
before  God.  He  pleads,  [1.]  That  the  eyes  both 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan  were  upon  them,  and  great 
expectations  were  raised  concerning  them.  They 
could  not  but  have  heard  that  thou.  Lord,  art 
among  this  people,  v.  14.  The  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  rang  of  it,  how  much  this  people  were  the  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  Heaven,  so  as  never  any  people  un¬ 
der  the  sun  were.  [2.  ]  That  if  they  should  be  cut 
off,  great  notice  would  be  taken  of  it.  “  The 
Egyptians  will  hear  it,  (v.  13.)  for  they  have  their 
spies  among  us,  and  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land;  (v.  14.)  for  there  was  great  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  although  not  by 
the  way  of  this  wilderness.  “  If  a  people  that  have 
made  so  great  a  noise  be  all  consumed,  and  their 
mighty  pretensions  come  to  nothing,  but  go  out  as  a 
nuff,  it  will  be  told  with  pleasure  in  Gath,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  streets  of  Askelon;  and  what  construc¬ 
tion  will  they  put  upon  it?  It  will  be  impossible  to 
make  them  understand  it  as  an  act  of  God’s  justice, 
and,  as  such,  redounding  to  God’s  honour;  brutish 
men  know  not  this,  (Ps.'  92.  6. )  but  they  will  im¬ 
pute  it  to  the  failing  of  God’s  power,  and  so  turn  it 
to  his  reproach,  v.  16.  They  will  say,  He  slew 
them  in  the  wilderness,  because  he  was  not  able  to 
bring  them  to  Canaan,  his  arm  being  shortened, 
and  his  stock  of  miracles  being  spent.  Now,  Lord, 
let  not  one  attribute  be  glorified  at  the  expense  of 
another;  rather  let  mercy  rejoice  against  judgment, 
than  that  almighty  power  should  be  impeached.” 
Note,  The  best  pleas  in  prayer  are  those  that  are 
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|  taken  from  God’s  honour;  for  they  agree  with  the 
first  petition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  Hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory.  God 
pleads  it  with  himself,  (Dent.  32.  27.)  1 feared  the 
wrath  of  the  enemy;  and  we  should  use  it  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  with  ourselves,  to  walk  so  in  every  thing 
as  to  give  no  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to 
blaspheme,  1  Tim.  6.  1. 

(2.)  He  pleads  God’s  proclamation  of  his  name 
at  Horeb,  (v.  17,  18.)  Let  the  power  of  the  Lard 
be  great:  power  is  here  put  for  pardoning  mercy; 
it  is  his  power  over  his  own  anger.  If  he  should  de¬ 
stroy  them,  God’s  power  would  be  questioned;  if  he 
should  continue  and  complete  their  salvation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulties  that  arose,  not  only  from 
the  strength  of  their  enemies,  but  from  their  own 
provocations,  this  would  greatly  magnify  the  divine 
power:  what  cannot  He  do,  who  could  make  so 
weak  a  people  conquerors,  and  such  an  unworthy 
people  favourites?  The  more  danger  there  is  of 
others  reproaching  God’s  power,  the  more  desirous 
we  should  be  to  see  it  glorified.  T o  enforce  this  peti¬ 
tion,  he  refers  himself  to  the  word  which  God  had 
spoken,  The  Lord  is  long-suffering,  and  of  great 
mercy.  God’s  goodness  liad  there  been  spoken  of 
as  his  glory;  God  had  gloried  in  it,  Exod.  34,  6,  7. 
Now  here  lie  prays  that  upon  this  occasion  he  would 
glorify  it.  Note,  We  must  take  our  encouragement 
in  prayer  from  the  word  of  God,  upon  which  he  has 
caused  us  to  hope,  Fs.  119.  49.  “Lord,  be  and  do 
according  as  thou  hast  spoken;  for,  hast  thou  spok¬ 
en,  and  wilt  thou  not  make  it  good?”  Three  things 
God  had  solemnly  made  a  declaration  of,  which 
Moses  here  fastens  upon,  and  improves  for  the  en¬ 
forcing  of  his  petition.  [1.]  The  goodness  of  God’s 
nature  in  general;  that  he  is  long-suffering,  or  slow' 
to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy;  not  soon  provoked, 
but  tender  and  compassionate  towards  offenders. 
[2.]  His  readiness  in  particular  to  pardon  sin,  for¬ 
giving  iniquity  and  transgression,  sins  of  all  sorts. 
[3.]  His  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremity, 
even  when  he  does  punish.  For  in  this  sense  the 
following  words  may  be  read;  That  will  by  no 
means  make  quite  desolate,  in  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  God  had  indeed 
said  in  the  second  commandment  that  he  would 
thus  visit,  but  here  he  promises  not  to  make  a  lull 
end  of  families,  churches,  and  nations,  at  once;  and 
so  it  is  very  applicable  to  this  occasion,  for  Moses 
cannot  beg  that  God  would  not  at  all  punish  this 
sin,  (it  would  be  too  great  an  encouragement  to  re¬ 
bellion,  if  he  should  set  no  mark  of  his  displeasure 
upon  it,)  but  that  he  would  not  kill  all  th  's  people 
as  one  man,  v.  15.  He  does  not  ask  that  they  may 
not  be  corrected,  but  that  they  may  not  be  disinhe¬ 
rited.  And  this  proclamation  of  God’s  name  was 
the  more  apposite  to  his  purpose,  because  it  was 
made  upon  occasion  of  the  pardoning  of  their  sin 
in  making  the  golden  calf.  This  sin  which  they 
were  now  fallen  into  was  bad  enough,  but  it  w'as  not 
idolatry. 

(3.)  He  pleads  past  experience,  (v.  19.)  As  thou 
hast  forgiven  this  people  prom  Egypt.  This  seem¬ 
ed  to  make  against  him:  why  should  they  be  for¬ 
given  any  more,  who,  after  they  had  been  so  often 
forgiven,  revolted  yet  more  and  more,  and  seemed 
hardened  and  encouraged  in  their  rebellion  by  the 
lenity  and  patience  of  their  God,  and  the  frequent 
pardons  they  had  obcained?  Among  men  it  would 
have  been  thought  impolitic  to  take  notice  of  such  a 
circumstance  in  a  request  of  this  nature,  as  it  might 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  petitioner:  but,  as  in 
other  things,  so  in  pardoning  sin,  God’s  thoughts 
and  ways  are  infinitely  above  our’s,  Isa.  55.  9.  Mo¬ 
ses  looks  upon  it  as  a  good  plea,  Lord,  forgive,  as 
thou  hast  forgiven.  It  will  be  no  more  a  reproach 
to  thy  justice",  nor  any  less  tlm  praise  of  thy  mere 
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t  forgive  now,  than  it  has  been  formerly.  There¬ 
fore  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed,  because 
they  have  to  do  with  a  God  that  changes  not,  Mai. 

3.  6. 

20.  And  the  Lord  said,  1  have  par¬ 
doned,  according  to  thy  word:  21.  But 
as  truly  as  l  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  22.  Because 
all  those  men  which  have  seen  my  glory, 
and  my  miracles  which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  wilderness,  and  have  tempted  me  now 
these  ten  times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to 
my  voice ;  23.  Surely  they  shall  not  see 

the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers, 
neither  shall  any  of  them  that  provoked  me 
see  it :  24.  But  my  servant  Caleb,  because 

he  had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  fol¬ 
lowed  me  fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land 
whereinto  he  went ;  and  his  seed  shall  pos¬ 
sess  it.  25.  (Now  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley.)  To-mor¬ 
row  turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  26.  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying,  27.  How  long  shall  I  bear 
with  this  evil  congregation,  which  murmur 
against  me  ?  I  have  heard  the  murmurings 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  mur¬ 
mur  against  me.  28.  Say  unto  them,  As 
truly  as  J  live,  saith  the  Lord,  as  ye  have 
spoken  in  mine  ears,  so  will  I  do  to  you  : 
29.  Your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  and  all  that  were  numbered  of  you, 
according  to  your  whole  number,  from  twen¬ 
ty  years  old  and  upward,  which  have  mur¬ 
mured  against  me,  30.  Doubtless  ye  shall 
not  come  into  the  land  concerning  which  I 
sware  to  make  you  dwell  therein,  save  Ca¬ 
leb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun.  31.  But  your  little  ones, 
which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  them  will  1 
bring  in,  and  they  shall  know  the  land 
which  ye  have  despised.  32.  But  as  for 
you,  your  carcases,  they  shall  fall  in  this 
wilderness.  33.  And  your  children  shall 
wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  and 
bear  your  whoredoms,  until  your  carcases 
be  wasted  in  the  wilderness.  34.  After  the 
number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched 
the  land,  even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a 
year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  for¬ 
ty  years ;  and  ye  shall  know  my  breach  of 
promise  :  35.  X  the  Lord  have  said,  I  will 

surely  do  it  unto  all  this  evil  congregation, 
that  are  gathered  together  against  me ;  in 
this  wilderness  they  shall  be  consumed,  and 
there  they  shall  die. 

We  have  here  God’s  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  which  sings  both  of  mercy  and  judgment. 
It  is  given  privately  to  Moses,  (tv  20.  .  25.)  and  then 
directed  to  .,e  made  public  to  the  people,  v.  26 .  .  35. 


The  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  things  in  it 
speak  these  resolves  to  be  unalterable.  Let  us  see 
the  particulars. 

I.  The  extremity  of  the  sentence  is  recorded 

from  v.  20.  “  I  have  pardoned,  so  as  not  to  cut 

them  off  all  at  once,  and  disinherit  them.”  Seethe 
power  of  prayer,  and  the  delight  God  takes  in 
putting  an  honour  upon  it.  He  designed  a  pardon, 
but  Moses  shall  have  the  praise  of  obtaining  it  by 
prayer:  it  shall  be  done  according  to  thy  word; 
thus,  as  a  prince,  he  has  power  with  God,  and  pre¬ 
vails.  See  what  countenance  and  encouragement 
God  gives  to  our  intercessions  for  others,  that  we 
may  be  public-spirited  in  prayer.  Here  is  a  whole 
nation  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  one  righteous  man.  See  how  ready  God 
is  to  forgive  sin,  and  how  easy  to  be  entreated. 
Pardon,  says  Moses,  (tv  19.)  I  have  pardoned, 
says  God,  xv  20.  David  found  him  thus  swift  to 
show  mercy,  Fs.  32.  5.  He  deals  not  with  us  after 
our  sins,  Ps.  103.  10. 

II.  The  glorifying  of  Gcd’s  name  is,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  resolved  upon,  xv  21.  It  is  said,  it  is  sworn, 
jPL  the  earth  shall  be  filed  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  Moses  in  his  prayer  had  showed  a  great 
concern  for  the  glory  of  God.  “Let  me  alone,” 
says  God,  “to  secure  that  effectually,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  it,  by  this  dispensation.  ”  All  the  world  shall 
see  how  God  hates  sin  even  in  his  own  people,  and 
will  reckon  for  it,  and  yet  how  gracious  and  merci¬ 
ful  he  is,  and  how  slow  to  anger.  Thus,  when  our 
Saviour  prayed,  Father,  glorify  thy  name;  he  was 
immediately  answered,  I  have  glorified  it,  and  will 
glorify  it  yet  again,  John  12.  28.  Note,  These  that 
sincerely  seek  God’s  glory  may  be  sure  of  what 
they  seek.  God  having  turned  this  prayer  for  the 
glorifying  of  himself  into  a  premise,  we  may  turn  it 
into  praise,  in  concert  with  the  angels,  Isa.  6.  3, 
The  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

III.  The  sin  of  this  people,  which  provoked  God 
to  proceed  against  them,  is  here  aggravated,  xv  22, 
2 7.  It  is  not  made  worse  than  really  it  was,  but  is 
showed  to  be  exceeding  sinful.  It  was  an  evil  con¬ 
gregation,  each  bad,  but  all  together  in  congrega¬ 
tion  very  bad.  1.  They  tempted  God,  tempted  his 
power,  whether  he  could  help  them  in  their  straits, 
his  goodness,  whether  he  would,  and  his  faithful¬ 
ness,  whether  his  promise  would  be  performed. 
They  tempted  his  justice,  whether  he  would  resent 
their  provocations,  and  punish  them  or  no.  They 
dared  him;  and  in  effect  challenged  him,  as  God 
does  the  idols,  (Isa.  41.  23.)  to  do  good,  or  do  evil. 
2.  They  murmured  against  him.  This  is  much 
insisted  on,  v.  27.  As  they  questioned  what  he 
would  do,  so  they  quarrelled  with  him  for  every 

l  thing  he  did  or  had  done;  continually  fretting  and 
finding  fault.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  mur¬ 
mured  at  any  of  the  laws  or  ordinances  that  God 
gave  them,  (though  they  proved  a  heavy  yoke,)  but 
they  murmured  at  the  conduct  they  were  under, 
and  the  provision  made  for  them.  Note,  It  is  much 
easier  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  external  services  of 
religion,  and  observe  all  the  formalities  of  devotion, 
than  to  live  a  life  of  dependence  upon,  and  submis¬ 
sion  to,  the  Divine  Providence  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation.  3.  They  did  this  after  they  had  seen 
God’s  miracles  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  v.  2. 
They  would  not  believe  their  own  eyes,  which  were 
witnesses  for  God  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them 
of  a  truth.  4.  They  had  repeated  the  provocations 
ten  times,  that  is,  very  often:  the  Jewish  writers 
reckon  this  exactly  the  tenth  time  that  the  body  of 
the  congregation  had  provoked  God.  First  at  the 
Red-sea,  Exod.  14.  11.  In  Marah,  Exod.  15.  23, 
24.  In  the  wilderness  of  sin,  Exod.  16.  2.  Twice 
about  manna,  Exod.  16.  20,  27.  At  Rephidim,  eh. 
17.  1,  2.  The  golden  calf,  Exod.  32.  Then  a* 
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Taberah,  then  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  ch.  11.  And 
so  this  was  the  tenth.  Note,  God  keeps  an  account 
how  often  we  repeat  our  provocations,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  set  them  in  order  before  us.  5. 
They  had  not  hearkened  to  his  voice,  though  he  had 
again  and  again  admonished  them  of  their  sin. 

IV.  The  sentence  passed  upon  them  for  this  sin. 

1.  That  they  should  not  see  the  promised  land, 
(f.  23.)  nor  come  into  it,  v.  30.  He  swore  in  his 
wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  Ps. 
95.  11.  Note,  Disbelief  of  the  promise  is  a  forfeiture 
of  the  benefit  of  it.  Those  that  despised  the  pleasant 
land  shall  be  shut  out  of  it.  The  promise  of  God 
should  be  fulfilled  to  their  posterity,  but  not  to  them. 

2.  That  they  should  immediately  turn  back  into 
the  wilderness,  v.  25.  Their  next  remove  should 
be  a  retreat;  they  must  face  about,  and,  instead  of 
going  forward  to  Canaan,  on  the  very  borders  of 
which  they  now  were,  they  must  withdraw  toward 
the  Red  sea  again.  To-morrow  turn  you ;  that  is, 
“Very  shortly  you  shall  be  brought  back  to  that 
vast  howling  wilderness  which  you  are  so  weary  of. 
And  it  is  time  to  shift  for  your  own  safety,  for  the 
A  male  kites  lie  in  wait  in  the  valley,  ready  to  attack 
you,  if  you  march  forward.”  Of  them  they  had 
been  distrustfully  afraid,  {ch.  13.  29.)  and  now  with 
them  God  justly  frightened  them.  The  fear  of  the 
wicked  shall  come  upon  him. 

3.  That  all  those  who  were  now  grown  up  to 
men’s  estate  should  die  in  the  wilderness,  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  degrees.  They  wished  that  they 
might  die  in  the  wilderness,  and  God  said  Amen  to 
their  passionate  wish,  and  made  their  sin  their  ruin, 
snared  them  in  the  words  of  their  mouth,  and 
caused  their  own  tongue  to  fall  'upon  them,  took 
them  at  their  word,  and  determined  that  their  car¬ 
cases  should  fall  in  the  wilderness,  v.  28,  29,  and 
again,  v.  32,  35.  See  with  what  contempt  they  are 
spoken  of,  now  that  they  had  by  their  sin  made 
themselves  vile;  the  mighty  men  of  valour  were  but 
carcases,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  departed 
from  them.  They  were  all  as  dead  men.  Then- 
fathers  had  such  a  value  for  Canaan,  that  they  de¬ 
sired  to  have  their  dead  bodies  carried  thither  to  be 
buried,  in  token  of  their  dependence  upon  God’s 
promise  that  they  should  have  that  land  for  a  pos- 
sessi'-n;  but  these,  having  despised  that  good  land, 
and  disbelieved  the  promise  of  it,  shall  not  have  the 
honour  to  be  buried  in  it,  but  shall  have  their  graves 
in  the  wilderness. 

4.  That,  in  pursuance  to  this  sentence,  they 
should  wander  to  and  fro  in  the  wilderness,  like 
travellers  that  have  lost  themselves,  for  forty  years; 
that  is,  so  long  as  to  make  it  full  forty  years  from 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into 
Canaan,  x>.  33,  34.  Thus  long  they  were  kept 
wandering,  (1.)  To  answer  the  number  of  the  days 
in  which  the  spies  were  searching  the  land.  They 
were  content  to  wait  forty  days  for  the  testimony 
of  men,  because  they  could  not  take  God’s  word; 
and  therefore  justly  are  they  kept  forty  years  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  performance  of  God’s  promise.  (2.) 
That  hereby  they  might  be  brought  to  repentance, 
and  find  mercy  with  God  in  the  other  world,  what¬ 
ever  became  of  them  in  this.  Now  they  had  time 
to  bethink  themselves,  and  to  consider  their  ways; 
and  the  inconveniences  of  the  wilderness  would  help 
to  humble  them  and  prove  them,  and  shoxv  them 
what  was  in  their  heart,  Deut.  8.  2.  Thus  long 
they  bore  their  iniquities,  feeling  the  weight  £>f 
God’s  wrath  in  the  punishment.  They  were  made 
to  groan  under  the  burthen  of  their  own  sin  that 
brought  it  upon  them,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
them  to  bear.  (5.)  That  they  might  sensibly  feel 
what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  for  God’s  covenant - 
peop'e  to  break  with  him.  “Ye  shall  knoxv  my 
breach  of  prom'  ’,  both  the  causes  of  it,  that  it  is 


procured  by  your  sin,”  (for  God  never  leaves  any 
till  they  first  leave  him,)  “  and  the  consequences  of 
it,  that  will  produce  your  ruin;  you  are  quite  undone 
when  you  are  thrown  out  of  covenant.  ”  (4. )  That 
a  new  generation  might  in  this  time  be  raised  up, 
which  could  not  be  done  all  of  a  sudden.  And  the 
children  being  brought  up  under  the  tokens  of  God’s 
displeasure  against  their  fathers,  and  so  bearing 
their  whoredoms,  that  is  the  punishment  of  their 
sins,  especially  their  idolatry  about  the  golden  calf, 
which  God  now  remembered  against  them,  might 
take  warning  not  to  tread  in ‘the  steps  of  their 
father’s  disobedience.  And  their  wandering  so  long 
in  the  wilderness  would  make  Canaan  at  last  the 
more  welcome  to  them.  It  should  seem  that  upon 
occasion  of  this  sentence  Moses  penned  the  90th 
Psalm,  whic^i  is  very  apposite  to  the  present  state 
of  Israel,  and  wherein  they  are  taught  to  pray, 
that,  since  this  sentence  could  not  be  reversed,  it 
might  be  sanctified,  that  they  might  learn  to  apply 
their  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

V.  The  mercy  that  was  mixed  with  this  severe 
sentence.  1.  Mercy  to  Caleb  and  Joshua;  that 
though  they  should  wander  with  the  rest  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  yet  they,  and  they  only  of  all  that  were 
now  above  twenty  years  old,  should  survive  the 
years  of  banishment,  and  live  to  enter  Canaan. 
Caleb  only  is  spoken  of,  v.  42,  and  a  particular 
mark  of  honour  put  upon  him,  both,  (1.)  In  the 
character  given  of  him,  he  had  another  spirit,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  rites  of  the  spies,  an  after-spirit, 
which  furnished  him  with  second  thoughts,  and  he 
followed  the  Lord  fully,  kept  close  to  his  duty, 
and  went  through  with  it,  though  deserted  and 
threatened;  and,  (2.)  In  the  recompense  promised 
to  him.  Him  will  1  bring  in  due  time  into  the  . and 
whereunto  he  went.  Note,  [1.]  It  ought  to  be  the 
great  care  and  endeavour  of  every  one  of  us  to 
follow  the  Lord  fully.  We  must,  in  the  course  of 
obedience  to  God’s  will,  and  service  to  his  honour, 
fo  low  him  universally  without  dividing,  uprightly 
without  dissembling,  cheerfully  without  disputing, 
and  constantly  without  declining;  and  this  is  follow¬ 
ing  him  fully.  [2.]  Those  that  would  follow  God 
fully  must  have  another  spirit,  another  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  another  from  what  their 
own  spirit  has  been.  They  must  have  the  spirit  of 
Caleb.  [3.]  Those  that  follow  God  fully  in  times 
of  general  apostasy,  God  will  own  and  honour  by 
singular  preservations,  in  times  of  general  calamity. 
The  heavenly  Canaan  shall  be  the  everlasting  in¬ 
heritance  of  those  that  follow  the  Lord  fully. 
When  Caleb  is  again  mentioned,  ( v .  30.)  Joshua 
stands  with  him,  compassed  with  the  same  favours, 
and  crowned  with  the  same  honours,  having  stood 
with  him  in  the  same  services.  2.  Mercy  to  the 
children,  even  of  these  rebels.  They  should  have 
a  seed  preserved,  and  Canaan  secured  to  that  seed, 
v.  13.  Your  little  ones,  now  under  twenty  years 
old,  which  ye,  in  your  unbelief,  said  should' be  a 
prey,  them  will  I  bring  in.  They  had  invidiously 
charged  God  with  a  design  to  ruin  their  children, 
v.  3.  But  God  will  let  them  know  that  he  can  put 
a  difference  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
and  cut  them  eff  without  touching  their  children. 
Thus  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  th<  ugh  it 
seemed  to  fail  for  a  time,  was  kept  from  failing  for 
evermore:  and  though  God  chastened  their  trans¬ 
gressions  with  a  rod,  yet  his  loving  kindness  he 
would  not  utterly  take  away. 

36.  And  the  men  which  Moses  sent  to 
search  the  land,  who  returned,  and  made 
all  the  congregation  (o  murmur  against  him, 
by  bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land, 
37.  Even  those  men,  that  did  bring  up  the 
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evil  report  upon  the  land,  died  by  the  plague 
before  the  Lord.  38.  But  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
which  were,  of  the  men  that  went  to  search 
the  land,  lived  still.  39.  And  Moses  told 
these  sayings  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel : 
and  the  people  mourned  greatly.  40.  And 
they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and.  gat 
them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  say¬ 
ing,  Lo,  we  be  here ,  and  will  go  up  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised: 
for  we  have  sinned.  41.  And  Moses  said, 
\V  herefore  now  do  you  transgress  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Lord  1  but  it  shall  not 
prosper.  42.  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is 
not  among  you;  that  ye  be  not  smitten  be¬ 
fore  your  enemies.  43.  For  the  Amalekites 
and  the  Canaanites  are  there  before  you, 
and  ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  because  ye 
are  turned  away  from  the  Lord,  therefore 
the  Lord  will  not  be  with  you.  44.  But 
they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill-top: 
nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the 
camp.  45.  Then  the  Amalekites  came 
down,  and  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in 
that  hill,  and  smote  them,  and  discomfited 
them,  even  unto  Hormah. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  sudden  death  of  the  ten  evil  spies.  While 
the  sentence  was  passing  upon  the  people,  before  it 
was  published,  they  died  of  the  plague  before  the 
Lord,  v.  36,  37.  Now,  1.  God  hereby  showed  his 
particular  displeasure  against  them  who  shined  and 
made  Israel  to  sin.  (1.)  They  sinned  themselves 
in  bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land  of  promise. 
Note,  Those  greatly  provoke  God  who  misrepre¬ 
sent  religion,  cast  reproach  upon  it,  and  raise  preju¬ 
dices  in  men’s  minds  against  it,  or  give  occasion  to 
those  to  do  so,  who  seek  occasion.  Those  that 
represent  the  service  of  God  as  mean  and  despica¬ 
ble,  melancholy  and  uncomfortable,  hard  and  im¬ 
practicable,  needless  and  unprofitable,  bring  up  an 
evil  report  upon  the  good  land,  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  in  effect  give  him  the  lie. 
(2.)  They  made  Israel  to  sin.  They  designedly 
made  all  the  congregation  murmur  against  God. 
Note,  Ringleaders  in  sin  may  expect  to  fall  under 
particular  marks  of  God’s  wrath,  who  will  severely 
reckon  for  the  blood  of  souls  which  is  thus  spilt. 
2.  God  hereby  showed  what  he  could  have  done 
with  the  whole  congregation,  and  gave  an  earnest 
of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  now  passed  upon 
them.  He  that  thus  cut  off  one  of  the  tribe,  could 
have  cut  off  the  whole  tribes  suddenly,  and  would 
do  it  gradually.  Note,  The  remarkable  deaths  of 
notorious  sinners  are  earnests  of  the  final  perdition 
of  ungodly  men,  2  Pet.  2.  5,  6.  Thus  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed,  that  sinners  may  hear  and  fear. 

II.  The  special  preservation  of  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
{v.  38.)  They  lived  still.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
twelve  spies  stood  together,  for  the  eyes,  of  all  Is¬ 
rael  were  now  upon  them;  and  therefore  it  is  taken 
notice  of  as  very  remarkable,  and  which  could  not 
but  be  affecting  to  the  whole  congregation,  that, 
when  the  ten  evil  spies  fell  down  dead  of  the 
plague,  a  malignant  infectious  distemper,  yet  these 
two  that  stood  among  them  lived,  and  were  well. 
God  hereby  confirmed  their  testimony,  and  put 
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those  to  confusion  that  spake  of  stoning  them.  He 
likewise  gave  them  an  assurance  of  their  continued 
preservation  in  the  wilderness,  when  thousands 
should  fall  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left, 
Ps.  91.  7.  Death  never  misses  his  mark,  nor  takes 
any  by  oversight  that  were  designed  for  life,  though 
in  the  midst  of  those  that  were  to  die. 

III.  The  publication  of  the  sentence  to  all  the 
people,  v.  39.  He  told  them  all  what  the  decree 
was  which  was  gone  forth  concerning  them,  anil 
which  could  not  be  reversed;  that  they  must  all  die 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Canaan  must  be  reserved,  for 
the  next  generation.  It  was  a  very  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  ,we  may  well  think,  to  Moses  himself,  who 
longed  to  be  in  Canaan,  as  well  as  to  all  the  people: 
yet  he  acquiesced,  but  they  wept  and  mourned 
greatly.  The  assurance  which  Moses  had  of  God’s 
being  glorified  by  this  sentence,  gave  him  satisfac¬ 
tion,  while  the  consciousness  of  their  own  guilt,  and 
their  having  procured  it  to  themselves,  gave  them 
the  greatest  vexation.  They  wept,  for  nothing, 
(y.  1.)  and  now  they  have  cause  given  them  to 
weep;  so  justly  are  murmurers  made  mourners.  If 
they  had  mourned  for  the  sin,  when  they  were 
faithfully  reproved  for  it,  (v.  9. )  the  sentence  had 
been  prevented;  but  now  that  they  mourned  for  the 
judgment  only,  it  came  too  late,  and  did  them  no 
service;  they  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though 
they  sought  it  carefully  with  tears,  Heb.  12.  17. 
Such  mourning  as  this  there  is  in  hell,  but  the  tears 
will  not  quench  the  flames,  no,  nor  cool  the  tongue. 

IV.  The  foolish  fruitless  attempt  of  some  of  the 
Israelites  to  enter  Canaan,  notwithstanding  the 
sentence. 

1.  They  were  now  earnest  to  go  forward  toward 
Canaan,  v.  40.  They  were  up  early,  mustered  all 
their  force,  got  together  in  a  body,  and  begged  of 
Moses  to  lead  them  on  against  the  enemy,  and  now 
there  is  no  more  talk  among  them  of  making  a  cap¬ 
tain  to  return  into  Egypt.  They  confess  their 
fault,  We  have  sinned;  they  profess  reformation, 
Lo,  we  be  here,  and  will  go  up.  They  now  desire 
the  land  which  they  had  despised,  and  put  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  promise  which  they  had  distrusted. 
Thus  when  God  judges,  lie  will  overcome,  and, 
first  or  last,  will  convince  sinners  of  the  evil  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds,  and  hard  speeches,  and  force 
them  to'  recall  their  own  words.  But  though  God 
was  glorified  by  this  recantation  cf  their’s,  they 
were  not  benefited  by  it,  because  it  came  too  late. 
The  decree  was  gone  forth,  the  consumption  was 
determined,  they  did  not  seek  the  Lord  while  he 
might  be  found,  and  now  he  would  not  be  found. 
Oh°,  if  men  would  but  be  as  earnest  for  heaven 
while  their  day  of  grace  lasts,  as  they  will  be  when 
it  is  over,  would  be  as  solicitous  to  provide  them 
selves  with  oil  while  the  bridegroom  tarries,  as 
they  will  be  when  the  bridegroom  comes,  how  well 
were  it  for  them ! 

2.  Moses  utterly  disallows  their  motion,  and  foi 
bids  the  expedition  they  were  meditating,  (v.  41  • 
43.)  Go  not  up.  (1.)  He  gives  them  warning  of  tin 
sin,  it  is  transgressing  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  who  had  expressly  ordered  them,  when  they 
did  move,  to  move  back  toward  the  Red  sea.  Note, 
That  which  has  been  duty  in  its  season,  when  it 
comes  to  be  mistimed,  may  be  turned  into  sin.  It 
is  true,  the  command  he  refers  to  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  punishment,  but  he  that  has  not  obeyed  the 
law  is. obliged  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  for  the  Lord 
is  our  Judge,  as  well  as  Law-Giver.  (2.)  He  gives 
them  warning  of  the  danger,  “  It  shall  not  firospcr, 
never  expect  it.”  Note,  It  is  folly  to  promise  our¬ 
selves  success  in  thatwhich  we  undertake  contrary 
to  the  mind  of  God.  “  The  Canaanites  are  before 
you  to  attack  you,  and  the  Lord  is  not  among  you 
to  protect  you  and  fight  for  you,  and  therefore  lock 
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Co  yourselves,  that  ye  be  not  smitten  before  your  || 
enemies .”  Those  that  are  out  of  the  way  of  their 
duty,  are  from  under  God’s  protection,  and  go  at 
their  peril.  It  is  dangerous  going  where  we  can¬ 
not  expect  God  should  go  along  with  us.  Nay,  he 
plainly  foresees  and  foretells  their  deteat.  Ye  shall 
fall  by  the  sword  of  the  Amalekites  and  Canaan- 
ites,  (who  were  to  have  fallen  by  their  sword,)  be¬ 
cause  ye  are  turned  away  from  the  Lord ,  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conduct  of  his  precept  and  promise, 
therefore  the  Lord  will  not  be  with.  you.  Note,  God 
will  certainly  leave  those  that  leave  him  ;  and  those 
that  are  left  of  him,  lie  exposed  to  all  misery. 

3.  They  venture  notwithstanding.  Never  was 
i  people  so  perverse,  and  so  desperately  resolved 
in  every  thing  to  walk  contrary  to  God.  God  bid 
them  go,  and  they  would  not;  he  forbid  them,  and 
they  would.  Thus  is  the  carnal  mind  enmity  to 
God;  [y.  44.)  They  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the 
hill-top.  Here,  (1.)  They  struggled  against  the 
sentence  of  Divine  Justice,  and  would  press  on  in 
defiance  of  it.  (2.)  They  slighted  the  tokens  of 
God’s  presence,  for  they  would  go,  though  they 
left  Moses  and  the  ark’  of  the  covenant  behind 
them.  They  had  distrusted  God’s  strength,  and 
now  they  presume  upon  their  own,  without  his. 

V  The  expedition  speeds  accordingly,  v.  45.  The 
enemy  had  posted  themselves  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill,  to  make  good  that  pass  against  the  invaders, 
and  being  informed  by  their  scouts  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  sallied  out  upon  them,  and  defeated  them, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Israelites  were 
killed.  Now  the  sentence  began  to  be  executed, 
that  their  carcases  should  fall  in  the  wilderness. 
Note,  That  affair  can  never  end  well  that  begins 
with  sin.  The  way  to  obtain  peace  with  our  friends, 
and  success  against  our  enemies,  is,  to  make  God 
our  F riend,  and  keep  ourselves  in  his  love.  The 
Jews,  like  these  their  ancestors,  when  they  had  re¬ 
jected  Christ’s  righteousness,  attempted  to  establish 
their  own,  and  it  sped  as  this  here. 

*  CHAP.  XV. 

This  chapter,  which  is  mostly  concerning  sacrifice  and  of¬ 
fering,  comes  in  between  the  story  of  two  rebellions, 
(one,  ch.  It.  the  other,  ch.  16.)  to  signify  that  these  legal, 
institutions  were  typical  of  the  gifts  which  Christ  was  to 
receive  even  for  the  rebellious,  Ps.  68,18.  In  the  foregoing 
chapter,  upon  Israel’s  provocation,  God  had  determined 
to  destroy  them,  and,  in  token  of  his  wrath,  had  sen¬ 
tenced  them  to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  But,  upon 
Moses’s  intercession,  he  said,  I  have  pardoned-,  and,  in 
token  of  that  mercy,  in  this  chapter  he  repeats  and  ex¬ 
plains  some  of  the  laws  concerning  offerings,  to  show 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  se¬ 
vere  dispensation  they  were  under,  and  would  not  un¬ 
church  them.  Here  is.  I.  The  law  concerning  the  meat- 
offerings,  and  drink-offerings,  (v.  1  .  .  12.)  both  for  Is¬ 
raelites  and  for  strangers,  (v.  13. .  16.)  and  a  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  heave-offerings  of  the  first  of  their  dough, 
v.  17.  .21.  II.  The  law  concerning  sacrifices  for  sins  of 
ignorance,  v.  22..  29.  III.  The  punishment  of  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sins,  v.  30 . .  31.  and  an  instance  given  in  the 
sabbath-breaker,  v.  32..  36.  IV.  A  law  concerning 
fringes,  for  memorandums,  upon  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  v.  37..  41.  * 

I,  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
J\_  saying,  2.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  be 
come  into  the  land  of  your  habitations, 
which  I  give  unto  you,  3.  And  will  make 
an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt- 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice  in  performing  a  vow, 
or  in  a  free- will-offering,  or  in  your  solemn 
feasts,  to  make  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
1  ,ord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock ;  4.  Then 


shall  he  that  offereth  his  offering  unto  the 
Lord  bring  a  meat-offering  of  a  tenth-deal 
of  flour,  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a 
hin  of  oil.  5.  And  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin 
of  wine  for  a  drink-offering  shalt  thou  pre¬ 
pare,  with  the  burnt-offering  or  sacrifice,  for 
one  lamb.  6.  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shalt  pro 
pare  for  a  meat-offering  two  tenth-deals  of 
flour  mingled  with  the  third  port  of  a  hin  of 
oil.  7.  And  for  a  drink-offering  thou  shalt 
offer  the  third  part  of  a  hin  of  wine,  for  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  8.  And  when 
thou  prepare  st  a  bullock  for  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  or  for  a  sacrifice  in  performing  a  vow, 
or  peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord;  9.  Then 
shall  he  bring  with  a  bullock  a  meat-offer¬ 
ing  of  three  tenth-deals  of  flour  mingled 
with  half  a  hin  of  oil.  10.  And  thou  shalt 
bring  for  a  drink-offering  half  a  hin  of  v  ine, 
for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  sa¬ 
vour  unto  the  Lord.  1 1.  Thus  shall  it  be 
done  for  one  bullock,  or  for  one  ram,  or  for 
a  lamb,  or  a  kid.  12.  According  to  the 
number  that  ye  shall  prepare,  so  shall  ye 
do  to  every  one,  according  to  their  number. 

1 3.  All  that  are  born  of  the  country  shall  do 
these  things  after  this  manner,  in  offering 
an  offering  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord.  14.  And  if  a  stranger  so¬ 
journ  with  you,  or  whosoever  be  among  you 
in  your  generations,  and  will  offer  an  offer¬ 
ing  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord  ;  as  do,  so  he  shall  do.  15. 
One  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of  the 
congregation,  and  also  for  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  with  you ,  an  ordinance  for  ever 
in  your  generations  :  as  ye  are  so  shall  the 
stranger  be  before  the  Lord.  16.  One  law 
and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you,  and  for 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you.  17. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
1 8.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
whither  I  bring  you;  19.  Then  it  shall  be, 
that  when  ye  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land, 
ye  shall  offer  up  a  heave-offering  unto  the 
Lord.  20.  Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the 
first  of  your  dough  for  a  heave-offering :  as 
ye  do  the  heave-offering  of  the  threshing- 
floor,  so  shall  ye  heave  it.  21.  Of  the  first 
of  3'our  dough  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Lord 
a  heave-offering  in  your  generations. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  Full  instructions  given  concerning  the  meat¬ 
offerings  and  drink-offerings,  which  were  appen 
dages  to  all  the  sacrifices  of  animals.  1  he  begin 
ning  of  this  law  is  very  encouraging,  If  hen  ye  come 
into  the  land  of  your  habitation  which  I  give  unto 
you  i hen  ye  shall  do  so  and  so,  v.  2.  This  was  a 
plain  intimation,  not  only  that  God  was  reconciled 
to  them,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  he  had  pass- 
j  ed  upon  them,  but  that  he  would  secure  the  pro- 
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mist'd  land  to  their  seed,  liotwithsUiiiilinp  their 
proneiiess  to  rebel  against  him.  1  hey  might  think 
some  time  or  other  they  should  be  guilty  oi  a  mis¬ 
demeanour,  that  would  be  futal  to  them,  and  would 
exclude  them  for  ever,  as  the  last  had  done  for  one 
generation;  lint  this  intimates  an  assurance  that 
they  should  be  kept  from  provoking  (loci  to  such  a 
degree  ns  would  amount  to  a  forfeiture;  for  this 
statutetakes  it  for  granted  that  there  were  some  of 
them  that  should  in  due  time  come  into  Canaan. 
The  meat-offerings  were  of  two  sorts;  some  were 
offered  alone,  and  we  have  the  law  concerning  those, 
Lev.  2.  1,  &e.  Others  were  added  to  the  burnt-of¬ 
ferings  and  peace-offerings,  and  constantly  attended 
them,  and  about  those  direction  is  here  given.  It 
was  requisite,  since  the  sacrifices  ot  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  (specified  in  v.  3.)  were  intended  as  the  food 
of  Cod’s  table,  that  there  should  be  a  constant  pro¬ 
vision  of  bread,  oil,  and  wine,  whatever  the  flesh- 
meat  was.  The  caterers  or  purveyors  for  Solo¬ 
mon’s  temple  provided  fine  flour,  \  Kings,  4.  22. 
And  it  was  fit  that  Cod  should  keep  a  good  house, 
that  his  table  should  he  furnished  with  bread  aswell 
as  flesh,  and  that  his  cup  should  run  over.  In  my 
Father’s  house  there  is  bread  enough. 

Now,  the  intent  of  this  law  is,  to  direct  what  pro¬ 
portion  the  meat-offering  and  drink-ottering  should 
bear  to  the  several  sacrifices  to  which  they  were  an¬ 
nexed.  If  the  sacrifice  was  a  lamb,  or  a  bid,  then 
the  meat-offering  must  he  a  tenth-deal  of  flour,  that 
is  an  omer,  which  contained  about  live  pints:  this 
must  be  mingled  with  oil,  the  fourth  part  ol  a  bin, 
(a  bin  contained  about  live  quarts,)  and  the  drink- 
offering  must  he  the  same  quantity  of  wine,  about  a 
quart  and  a  half  pint,  v.  3*  •.‘5.  II  it  was  a  rani,  the 
meat-offering  was  doubled,  two  tenth-deals  of  flour, 
about  five  quarts  and  a  third  part  of  a  bin  of  oil 
(which  was  to  them  us  butler  isto  us)  mingled  with 
it:  and  the  same  quantity  of  wine  for  a  drink-offer¬ 
offering,  v.  (5,  7.  If  the  sacrifice  was  a  bullock,  the 
meat -offering  was  to  be  trebled,  three  omers,  with 
five  p  uts  of  oil,  and  the  same  quantity  of  wine  for 
a  drink-offering  v.  8 •  •  1 0.  And  thus  for  each  sa¬ 
crifice,  whether  ottered  by  a  particular  person,  or 
at  tile  common  charge.  Note,  Our  religious  ser¬ 
vices  should  he  governed,  as  by  other  rules,  so  by 
the  rule  of  proportion. 

II.  Natives  and  strangers  are  here  set  upon  a 
level,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  (n.  1 3 • .  1 6. )  “  One 
law  shall  be  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  is 
proselyted  to  the  Jewish  teligion.”  Now,  f.  This 
was  all  invitation  to  the  Collides  to  become  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  to  embrace  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
true  Cod.  In  civil  things  there  was  a  difference 
between  strangers  and  true-born  Israelites,  but  not 
in  the  things  of  ( Jod;  as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger 
be  before  the  Lord,  for  with  him  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons.  See  Isa.  ,'5f>.  3.  2.  This  was  ail  obliga¬ 

tion  uiion  the  Jews  to  be  kind  to  strangers,  and  not 
to  oppress  them,  because  they  saw  them  owned  and 
accepted  of  Cod.  Communion  in  religion  is  a  great 
engagement  to  mutual  affection,  and  should  slay  all 
enmities.  3.  It  was  a  mortification  to  the  pride  of 
the  Jews,  who  are  apt  to  he  puffed  up  with  their 
birthright  privileges;  “We  are  Abraham’s  seed.” 
Cod  let  them  know  that  the  sons  of  the  stranger 
were  as  welcome  to  him  as  the  sons  of  Jacob;  no 
man’s  birth  or  parentage  shall  turn  either  to  his  ad 
v mi  igo  or  his  prejudice  in  his  acceptance  with  Cod. 
Fids  likewise  intimated,  that,  as  believing  stran¬ 
gers  should  he  accounted  Israelites,  so  unbelieving 
Israelites  should  hi'  accounted  strangers.  4.  It  was 
a  happy  presage  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
of  their  admission  into  the  church.  If  the  law 
made  so  little  difference  between  Jew  and  Ccntile, 
muc.lt  less  would  the  gospel  make,  which  broke 
down  the  partition-wall,  and  reconciled  both  to  God 
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in  one  sacrifice,  without  the  observance  of  the.  legal 
ceremonies. 

Ill.  A  law  for  the  offering  of  the  first  of  the 
dough  unto  the  Lord,  This,  as  tlu:  former,  goes 
upon  the  comfort  able  supposition  of  their  being  come 
into  the  promised  land,  v.  18.  Now  that  they  lived 
upon  manna,  they  needed  not  such  an  express  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Cod’s  title  to  their  daily  bread, 
and  their  dependence  upon  him  for  it,  the  thing 
spoke  for  itself;  but  in  Canaan,  where  they  should 
cat  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry,  Cod  required 
that  he  should  he  owned  as  their  Landlord,  and 
their  great  Benefactor.  They  must  not  only  otter  him 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  the  corn  in  their  fields, 
(those  had  been  already  reserved,)  but  when  they 
had  it  in  their  houses,  in  their  kneading  troughs, 
when  it  was  almost  ready  to  be  set  upon  their  ta¬ 
bles,  Cod  must  have  a  further  tribute  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  part  of  their  dough  (the  Jews  say,  a 
fortieth  part,  at  least,  of  the  whole  lump,)  must  he 
heaved  or  ottered  up  to  Cod,  (v.  20,  21.)  and  the 
priest  must  have  it  for  the  use  of  his  family.  Thus 
they  must  own  their  dependence  upon  God  fur  their 
daily  bread,  even  when  they  had  it  in  the  bouse 
with  them;  they  must  then  wait  on  God  for  the 
comfortable  use  of  it;  for  we  read  of  that  which 
was  brought,  home,  and  yet  God  did  blow  upon  it, 
and  it  came  to  little,  Hag.  1.  9.  Christ  lias  taught 
us  to  pray,  not,  (live  us  this  year  our  yearly  har¬ 
vest,  but  (live  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  ( foil  by 
this  law  said  to  t  he  people,  as  the  prophet  long  af¬ 
terward  said  to  the  widow  of  Sarcptu,  (1  Jvngs  17. 
13.)  Only  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first.  This 
offering  was  expressly  kept  up  by  the  laws  oi  F^e- 
k id’s  v  isionary  temple,  and  it  is  a  commandment 
with  promise  of  family-mercies,  ( lv/.ck.  44.  30.) 
Vc  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  fust  of  your  dough, 
that  he  may  cause  the  blessing  to  rest  in  thine  house; 
for  when  God  has  had  his  dues  out  of  our  estates, 
we  may  expect  the  comfort  of  what  falls  to  our 
share, 

2 ‘2.  And  if  y e  have  erred,  and  not  ob¬ 
served  all  lliese  eonnnandments  which  tlu 
Loan  lint  It  spoken  unto  Moses,  23.  ICveu 
all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded  you  by 
the  hand  of  Must's,  from  the  day  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  among  your  generations  ;  24.  Then 

it  shall  be,  if  aught  lit'  committed  by  igno¬ 
rance,  without  (lit'  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  that  all  llit'  congregation  shall 
oiler  one  young  bullock  for  a  burnt-ollering, 
for  a  sweet,  savour  unto  the  I  auto,  with  his 
meat-offering,  and  his  drink-offering,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner,  and  one  kid  of  the 
goats  lor  a  sin-offering.  25.  And  tin-  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  till  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  it 
shall  lit'  forgiven  them  ;  for  il  is  ignorance: 
and  they  shall  bring  their  offering,  a  sa¬ 
crifice  made  by  fire  unto  the  Loan,  and 
their  sin-offering  before  tin'  Lord,  for  their 
ignorance:  26.  And  it  shall  hr  forgiven  all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  tlu1  stranger  that  sojourned)  among 
them;  seeing  all  the  people  were  in  igno¬ 
rance.  27.  And  if  any  soul  sin  through  ig¬ 
norance,  then  lie  shall  bring  a  she-goat  of 
!  tlu1  first  year  for  a  sin-offering.  28  And 
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(lie  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the 
soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly,  when  he  sm¬ 
ooth  by  ignorance  before  the.  Loan,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  him ;  and  it  shall  be  for¬ 
given  him.  29.  You  shall  have  one  law 
for  him  that  sinneth  through  ignorance,  both 
for  him  that  is  bam  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  them. 

We  have  here  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices  for 
sins  of  ignorance  :  the  Jews  understand  it  of  idolatry 
or  false  worship,  through  the  error  of  their  teach¬ 
ers;  the  case  here  supposed,  is,  that  ye  have  not 
observed  all  these  commandments,  v.  22,  23.  If 
they  have  failed  in  the  offerings  of  their  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  and  had  not  brought  them  according 
to  the  law,  then  they  must  bring  an  offering  of 
atonement,  yea,  though  the  omission  had  been 
through  forgetfulness  or  mistake.  If  they  failed  in 
one  part  of  the  ceremony,  they  must  make  it  up  by 
the  observance  of  another  part,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  remedial  law. 

1. \The  case  is  put  of  a  national  sin,  committed 
through  ignorance,  and  become  customary  through 
a  vulgar  error,  (t>.  24.)  the  congregation,  that  is, 
the  body  of  the  people,  for  so  it  is  explained,  (v. 
25.)  All  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  ceremonial  observances  were  so  numerous, 
and  so  various,  that,  it  might  easily  lie  supposed, 
some  of  them  by  degrees  would  be  forgotten  and 
disused,  as  particularly  that  immediately  before 
concerning  the  heave-offering  of  their  dough  :  now 
if,  in  process  of  time,  upon  consulting  the  law,  there 
should  appear  to  have  been  a  general  neglect  of  that 
or  any  other  appointment,  then  a  sacrifice  must  be 
offered  for  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  over¬ 
sight  shall  be  forgiven,  (x>.  25,  26. )  and  not  punished 
as  it  deserved,  with  some  national  judgment.  The 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  according  to  the  manner  or 
ordinance,  plainly  refers  to  a  former  statute,  which 
this  is  the  repetition  of;  and  the  same  bullock 
which  is  there  called  a  sin-offering,  (Lev.  4.  13, 
21.)  is  here  called  a  burnt-offering,  (v.  24.)  because  : 
it  was  v,  holly  burnt,  though  not  upon  the  altar,  yet 
without  the  camp.  And  here  is  the  addition  of  a 
hid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering.  According  to 
this  law,  we  find  that  Hezekiah  made  atonement 
for  the  errors  of  his  father’s  reign,  by  seven  bul¬ 
locks,  seven  rams,  seven  lambs,  mid  seven  he-goats, 
which  he  offered  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  kingdom, 
and  for  the  sanctuary,  and  for  Judah,  (2  Chron. 
29.  21.)  and  /or  all  Israel,  v.  24.  And  we  find  the 
like  done  after  the  return  out  of  captivity,  Ezra 
8.  35. 

2.  It  is  likewise  supposed  to  be  the  case  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  person.  If  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance, 
(t>.  27. )  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  he  must 
bring  his  offering  as  was  appointed,  Lev.  4.  27,  &c. 
Thus  atonement  shall  be  made  for  the  soul  that 
sins,  when  he  sins  through  ignorance,  v.  28. 

Observe,  (1.)  Sins  committed  ignorantly  need  to 
have  atonement  made  for  them  :  for  though  igno¬ 
rance  will  in  a  degree  excuse,  it  will  not  justify, 
those  that  might  have  known  their  Lord’s  will,  and 
did  it  not.  David  prays  to  be  cleansed  from  his 
secret  faults,  that  is,  those  sins  which  he  himself 
was  not  aware  of,  the  errors  he  did  not  understand, 
Ps.  19.  12.  (2.)  Sins  committed  ignorantly  shall 

nc  forgiven  through  Christ  the  great  Sacrifice,  who, 
when  he  offered  up  himself  once  for  all  upon  the 
cross,  seemed  to  explain  the  intention  of  his  offering 
in  that  prayer,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  And  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this 
law  concerning  sins  of  ignorance,  (1  Tim.  1.  13.)  / 
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obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantlu  and  in 
unbelief.  And  it  looked  favourably  upon  the  (1  en¬ 
tiles,  that  this  law  of  atoning  for  sins  of  ignorance  is 
expressly  made  to  extend  to  those  who  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  (r.  29. )  but 
supposed  to  be  firoselytes  of  righteousness.  Thus 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  comes  upon  the  Gentiles. 

30.  But  the  soul  that  doeth  a  ugh  l  pro 
sumptuously,  whether  he  fteborn  iu  the  laud, 
or  a  stranger,  t ho  same  reproached!  the 
Lord  ;  and  that  soul  shall  heeut  oil  I  mm 
among  his  people.  31.  Because  lie  hath 
despised  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath 
broken  his  commandment,  that  soul  shall 
utterly  he  cut  oil ;  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him.  32.  And  while  (he  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a  man 
that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabhath-dav. 
33.  \nd  they  that  found  him  gathering  slicks 
brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
unto  .ill  the  congregation:  3  1.  And  they 
put  him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  de¬ 
clared  what  should  he  done  to  him.  33. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man 
shall  he  surely  pul  to  death  :  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without 
the  camp.  36.  And  all  the  congregation 
brought  him  without  the  ramp,  and  stoned 
him  with  stones,  and  lie  died,  as  the  I  ,oiu> 
commanded  Moses. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  general  doom  passed  upon  presumptuous 
sinners.  1.  Those  are  to  be  reckoned  presumptu¬ 
ous  sinners  that  sin  with  a  high  hand,  as  the  m  iginal 
phrase  is,  (r.  30. )  that  is,  that  avowedly  confront 
God’s  authority,  and  set  up  their  own  lust  in  com¬ 
petition  with  it;  that  sin  for  sinning-sake,  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  precept  of  the  law,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  penalty;  that  fight  against  God,  and  dare  him 
to  do  his  worst;  sec  Job  15.  25.  It  is  not  only  to 
sin  against  knowledge,  but  to  sin  designcdlv  against 
God’s  will  and  glory.  2.  Sins  thus  committed  arc 
exceeding  sinful.  He  that  thus  breaks  the  com 
mandment,  (1.)  Ne/iroachcs  the  Lord;  (r.  30. )  he 
says  the  worst  he  can  of  him,  and  most  unjustly 
The  language  of  presumptuous  sin,  is,  “  Eternal 
truth  is  not  fit  to  he  believed,  the  Lord  of  all  not  fit 
to  he  obeyed,  and  almighty  power  not  tit  to  he 
either  feared  or  trusted. ”  It  imputes  folly  to  Infi¬ 
nite  Wisdom,  and  iniquity  to  the  righteous  Judge 
of  heaven  and  earth;  such  is  the  malignity  of  wilful 
sin.  (2.)  He  des fuses  the  word  of  the  1  ord,  v.  31. 
There  are  those  who,  in  many  instances,  come 
short  of  fulfilling  the  word,  and  yet  have  a  great 
value  for  it,  and  count  the  law  honourable;  but 
presumptuous  sinners  despise  it,  thinking-  them¬ 
selves  too  great,  too  good,  and  too  wise,  to  he  ruled 
by  it.  What  is  the  Almighty  that  see  should  serrr 
him?  Whatever  the  sin  itself  is,  it  is  continual  y 
that  incurs  the  anathema,  ft  is  rebellion  add'd  to 
the  sin,  that  is  as  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  as 
idolatry.  3.  The  sentence  passed  on  such  isdread* 
fill.  There  remains  no  sacrifice  for  those  sins,  the 
law  provided  none,  that  soul  shall  be  rut  off  fi  -  o 
among  his  fieofile,  (t.  30.)  utterly  cut  off  ;  (e.  31.) 
and,  that  God  may  be  forever  justified,  ami  tin 
sinner  for  ever  eontounded,  his  iniquity  shall  be 
ufion  him,  and  there  needs  no  more  to  sink  him  to 
the  lowest  hell.  Thus  the  Jewish  doctors  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  the  iniquity  shall  r/ravc  la  the  soul. 
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after  it  is  cut  off '.  and  that  man  shall  give  an  account 
of  his  sin  at  the  great  dai/  of  judgment.  Perhaps 
the  kind  of  offenc  e  might  be  such  as  did  not  expose 
the  offender  to  the  censure  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
hut  if  it  was  done  presumptuously,  God  himself 
would  t  ike-  the  punishment  of  it  into  his  own  hands, 
and  into  them  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  like  sentence  of  exclu¬ 
sion  from  all  benefit  by  the  great  Sacrifice,  passed 
upon  the  blasphemy  against  the  llolv  Ghost,  and  a 
total  apostasy  from  Christianity.  See  Matth.  12. 
32.  and  Heb.  10.  26.  which  refers  to  this  here. 

11.  A  particular  instance  of  presumption  in  the 
sin  of  sabbath-breaking.  1.  The  offence  was  gath¬ 
ering  sticks  on  the  sabbath-day,  32.)  which,  it 
is  probable,  were  designed  to  make  afire  of,  where¬ 
as  they  were  commanded  to  bake  and  see  wluit 
they  had  occasion  for,  the  day  before,  h.xod.  16. 
23.  This  seemed  but  a  small  offence,  but  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  and  so  was  an 
implicit  contempt  of  the  Creator,  to  whose  honour 
the  sabbath  was  dedicated,  and  an  incursion  upon 
the  whole  law,  which  the  sabbath  was  intended  ns 
a  hedge  about.  And  it  appears  by  the  context  to 
have  been  done  presumptuously,  and  in  affront  both 
to  the  law,  and  to  the  Law-Maker.  2.  1  he  offen¬ 
der  was  secured,  v.  33,  34.  They  that  found  him 
gathering  slicks,  in  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
sabbath,  brought  him  to  Moses  and  ylaron,  ami  to 
all  the  congregation ;  which  intimates,  that,  being 
the  sabbath-day,  the  congregation  was  at  that  time 
gathered  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  them,  and  to  join  with  them  in  religious 
worship.  It  seems  even  common  Israelites,  though 
there  was  much  amiss  among  them,  yet  would  not 
contentedly  see  the  sabbath  profaned,  which  was  a 
good  sign  that  they  had  not  quite  forsaken  God, 
nor  were  utterly  forsaken  of  him.  3.  God  was 
consulted,  because  it  seas  not  declared  what  should 
be  done  to  him.  The  law  had  already  made  the 
profanation  of  the  sabbath  a  capital  crime,  ( Lvxod. 
31.  14.  ch.  3,5.  2.)  hut  they  were  in  doubt,  either 
concerning  the  offence,  whether  this  that  he  had 
done  should  be  deemed  a  profanation  or  no;  or 
concerning  the  punishment,  what  death  he  should 
die.  God  was  the  Judge,  and  before  him  they 
brought  this  cause.  4.  Sentence  was  passed;  the 
prisoner  was  adjudged  a  s  dibath-breaker  according 
to  the  intent  of  that  law,  and  as  such  he  must  he 
put  to  death;  and,  to  show  how  great  the  crime 
was,  and  how  displeasing  to  God,  and  that  others 
might  hear  and  fear,  and  not  do  in  like  manner 
presumptuously,  that  death  is  appointed  him  which 
was  looked  upon  as  most  terrible,  lit-  must  be  stoned 
with  stones,  v.  35.  Note,  God  is  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  his  sabbaths,  and  will  not  hold  them 
guiltless,  whatever  men  do,  that  profane  them.  5. 
Execution  was  done  pursuant  to  the  sentence,  t>. 
36.  He  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  congregation. 
As  many  as  could  were  employed  in  the  execution, 
that  they,  at  least,  might  he  afraid  of  breaking  the 
sabbath,  who  had  thrown  a  stone  at  this  sabbath- 
breaker.  This  intimates  that  the  open  profanation 
of  the  sabbath  is  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  punished 
and  restrained  hv  the  civil  magistrate,  who  as  far 
as  overt-acts  go,  is  keeper  of  both  tables.  See  Neh. 
13.  17.  One  would  think  there  could  be  no  great 
harm  in  gathering  a  few  sticks,  on  what  day  soever 
it  was,  hut  God  intended  the  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  of  him  that  did  so,  for  a  standing  warning  to 
us  all,  to  make  conscience  of  keeping  holy  the 
sabbath. 

37.  And  t ho  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
•savin",  38.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael.  and  bid  them  flint  they  make  them 


fringes  in  (lie  borders  ol  their  anvments, 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they 
put  upon  the  hinge  ot  the  borders  a  riband 
of  blue  :  3D.  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for 

a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and 
remember  all  the  commandments  ot  the 
Loud,  and  do  them;  nmUthal  ye  seek  not 
alter  your  own  heart,  and  your  ow  n  eyes, 
alter  w  hich  ye  use  to  go  a  whoring :  10 

That  ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my 
commandments,  and  In-  holy  unto  your 
(iod.  II.  1  tun  the  Loan  vour  Loti,  w  hich 
brought  you  out  ot  the  land  ol  Kgypt,  to  be 
your  Clod:  1  (tin  the  Loud  your  (»od. 

Provision  had  been  just  now  made  by  the  law  tor 
the  pardon  of  sins  of  ignorance  and  infirmity ;  now 
here  is  an  expedient  pro\  ided  for  the  prev  outing  of 
such  sins.  They  are  ordered  to  make  fringes  upon 
the  borders  of  their  garments,  which  wore  to  be 
memorandums  to  them  of  tluir  duty,  that  they 
might  not  sin  through  forgetfulness. 

1.  The  sign  appointed  is  a  fringe  ot  silk,  or 
thread,  or  worsted,  of  the  garment  itself  ravelled 
at  the  bottom,  and  n  blue  riband  bound  on  the  top 
of  it  to  keep  it  tight,  t*.  38.  The  Jews  being  a 
peculiar  people,  they  were  thus  distinguished  from 
their  neighbours  in  their  dress,  as  well  ns  in  their 
j  diet,  and  taught,  hv  such  little  instances  of  singu¬ 
larity,  not  to  be  eonformed  to  the  wav  ot  the  ln-atlien 
in  greater  things.  Thus  likewise  they  proclaimed 
themselves  Jews  wherever  they  were,  ns  those 
that  were  not  ashamed  ot  God  and  his  law.  Our 
Saviour,  being  made  under  the  law,  wore  these 
fringes;  lienee  we  read  of  the  Item  or  holder  ot  his 
garment,  Matth.  t>.  These  borders  the  Phari¬ 

sees  enlarged,  that  they  might  he  thought  more 
holy  and  devout  than  other  peeple.  Vet  the  phy¬ 
lacteries  were  different  things,  those  were  their 
own  invention,  the  fringes  were  a  di\ ine  institution. 
The  Jews  at  this  day  wear  them,  sa\  ing,  when  they 
put  them  on.  Blessed  be  hr  who  has  sanctified  us 
unto  himself,  and  commanded  usrto  Wear  fringes. 
2.  The  intention  of  it  was,  to  remind  them  that 
tlu-y  were  a  peculiar  people.  They  were  not  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  trimming  and  adorning  of  their 
clothes,  but  to  stir  u/i  their  fit.  re  minds  by  way  of 
remembrance',  (2  Pet.  3.  1.)  -that  they  might  leek 
u/ion  the  fringe,  and  remember  the  commandments. 
Many  look  upon  their  ornaments,  to  teed  their 
pride,  but  they  must  look  upon  these  ornaments  to 
awaken  their  consciences  to  a  sense  ot  their  duty, 
that  their  religion  might  constantly  beset  them,  and 
they  might  enrrv  it  about  with  them,  as  they  did 
their  clothes,  wherever  thev  went,  ll  thc\  were 
tempted  to  sin,  the  fringe  would  he  a  monitor  to 
them,  not  to  break  ( Lid’s  commandments;  if  a  duty 
was  forgotten  to  be  done  in  its  season,  the  fringe 
would  remind  them  of  it.  This  institution,  though 
it  is  not  an  imposition  upon  us,  is  an  instruction  to 
us  alway  s  to  remember  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  our  (iod,  that  we  may  do  them,  to  treasure 
them  up  in  our  memories,  and  to  apply  them  to 
particular  cases,  us  there  is  occasion  to  use  them. 
It  was  intended  purtioulurlv  to  be  a  preservation 
j  from  idolatry,  that  ye  seek  nut  after  year  oven 
j  heart,  and  your  oven  eyes,  in  your  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  Vet  it  may  extend  also  to  the  whole  conver¬ 
sation,  for  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  God’s  honour, 
and  our  own  true  interest,  than  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  our  heart,  and  in  the  sight  o  f  our  eyes;  for  the 
imagination  of  the  heart  is  evil,  and  so  is  the  lust 
;|  of  the  eyes. 
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After  the  repetition  of  some  ceremonial  appoint¬ 
ments,  the  chapter  closes  with  that  great  and 
fundamental  law  of  religion,  Be  holy  unto  your 
Gocl;  purged  from  sin,  and  sincerely  devoted  to 
his  service;  and  that  great  reason  for  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  is  again  and  again  inculcated,  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.  Did  we  more  firmly  believe,  and 
more  frequently  and  seriously  consider,  that  God  is  j 
our  Lord,  and  our  God,  and  Redeemer,  we  should 
see  ourselves  bound  in  duty,  interest,  and  gratitude, 
to  keep  all  his  commandments. 

CHAP.  XVJ. 

The  date  of  the  history  contained  in  this  chapter  is  alto-  j, 
gether  uncertain.  1’robably,  these  mutinies  happened 
after  their  removal  back  again  from  Kadesh-barnea, 
when  they  were  fixed  (if  I  may  so  speak)  for  their  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  wilderness,  and  began  to  look  upon  that  as 
their  settlement.  Presently  after  new  laws  given,  follows 
the  story  of  a  new  rebellion,  as  if  sin  took  occasion 
from  the  commandment  to  become  more  exceeding 
sinful.  Here  is,  1.  A  daring  and  dangerous  rebellion 
raised  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  v.  t  .  .  15.  1.  Korah  and  his  accomplices  con¬ 

tend  for  the  priesthood  against  Aaron,  v.  3.  Moses 
reasons  with  them,  and  appeals  to  God  for  a  decision  of 
\e  controversy,  v.  4..  11.  2.  Dathan  and  Abiram 

quarrel  with  Moses,  and  refuse  to  obey  his  summons, 
which  greatly  grieves  him,  v.  12.  .  15.  II-  A  solemn 
appearance  of  the  pretenders  to  the  priesthood  before 
God,  according  to  order,  and  a  public  appearance  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  which  would  have  consumed  the 
whole  congregation,  if  Moses  and  Aaron  had  not  inter¬ 
ceded,  v.  16..  22.  III.  The  deciding  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  the  crushing  of  rebellion,  by  the  cutting  off 
of  the  rebels. '  1.  Those  in  their  tents  were  buried 
alive,  v.  23 . .  34.  2.  Those  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 

nacle  were  consumed  by  fire,  (v.  35.)  and  their  censers 
preserved  for  a  memorial,  v.  37  . .  40.  IV.  A  new  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  people,  v.  41..  43.  1.  God  stayed  the 

insurrection  by  a  plague,  v.  45.  2.  Aaron  stayed  the 
plague  by  offering  incense,  v.  46 . .  50.  The  manner  and 
method  of  recording  this  story,  plainly  denotes  the  fer¬ 
ment  to  have  been  very  great. 

I.AKTOW.  Korah  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son 
IN*  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi ;  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram  the  sons  ofEliab,  and 
On  the  son  of  Peletll,  sons  of  Reuben,  took 
men:  2.  And  they  rose  up  before  Moses, 
with  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two 
hundred  and  fifty --princes  of  (he  assembly, 
famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown: 

3.  And  (hey  gathered  themselves  together 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said 
unto  them,  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you, 
seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every 
one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them : 
wherefore  then  lift  you  up  yourselves  above 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord?  4.  And 
when  Moses  heard  it,  he  fell  upon  his  face : 

5.  And  he  spake  unto  Korah,  and  unto  all 
Ills  company,  saying,  Even  to-morrow  (lie 
Lord  will  show  who  are  his,  and  who  is 
holy;  and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  un¬ 
to  him :  even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen 
will  he  cause  to  come  near  unto  him.  6. 
This  do :  Take  you  censers,  Korah,  and  all 
his  company  ;  7.  And  put  fire  therein,  and 

put  incense  in  them  before  the  Lord  to¬ 
morrow  :  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  man  whom 
the  Lord  doth  choose,  he  shall  be  holy  :  ye 
take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi. 
Vox  T. - 3U 


8.  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear,  J 
pray  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi :  9.  Seemeth  it 
but  a  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of 
Israel  hath  separated  you  from  the  congre¬ 
gation  oi  Israel,  to  bring  you  near  to  him¬ 
self,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  stand  before  the  congre¬ 
gation,  to  minister  unto  them  ?  10.  And  he 

hath  brought  thee  near  to  him ,  and  all  thy 
brethren  the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee  :  and 
seek  ye  the  priesthood  also  ?  11,  For  which 

cause  both  thou  and  all  thy  company  are 
gathered  together  against  the  Lord:  and 
what  is  Aaron,  that  ye  murmur  against  him ! 

Here  is, 

L  An  account  of  the  rebels,  who  and  what  they 
were,  not,  as  formerly,  the  mixed  multitude,  and 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  arc  therefore  never 
named,  but  men  of  distinction  and  quality,  that 
made  a  figure.  Korah  was  the  ring-leader,  he 
formed  and  headed  the  faction,  therefore  it  is  called 
the  gainsaying  of  Korah,  Jude  11.  He  was  cousin- 
german  to  Moses,  they  were  brothers’  children, 
yet  the  nearness  of  the  relation  could  not  re¬ 
strain  him  from  being  insolent  and  rude  to  Moses. 
Think  it  not  strange  if  a  man’s  foes  be  they  of  his 
own  house.  With  him  joined  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
chief  men  of  the  tribh  of  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of 
Jacob.  Probably,  Korah  was  disgusted  both  at  the 
preferment  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
constituting  of  Elizaphan  to  the  head  of  the  Ko- 
hathites;  {ch.  3.  30.)  and  perhaps  the  Reubenites 
were  angry  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  the  first 
i  pest  of  honour  in  the  camp.  On  is  mentioned, 
j  (v.  1.)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  faction,  but  never 
;  after,  in  the  whole  story;  either  because,  as  seme 
think,  he  repented  and  left  them,  oi;  because  he  did 
not  make  himself  so  remarkable  as  Dathan  and 
1  Abiram  did.  The  Kohathites  eficamped  on  the 
!  same  side  of  the  tabernacle  that  the  Reubenites 
j  did,  which  perhaps  gave  Korah  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  them  in:  whence  the  Jews  say,  JVoe  to  the 
wicked  man,  and  woe  to  his  neighbour,  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  infected  by  him.  And  these  being 
i  themselves  men  of  renown,  they  seduced  into  the 
j  conspiracy  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the 
assembly;  (v.  2.)  probably  they  were  first-boni,  or 
at  least  heads  of  families,  who,  before  the  elevation 
of  Aaron,  had  themselves  ministered  in  holy  things. 
Note,  The  pride,  ambition,  and  emulation,  of  great 
men,  have  always  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  both  ir.  churches  and  states.  God  by 
his  grace  make  great  men  humble,  and  so  give 
peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord!  Famous  men,  and 
men  of  renown,  as  these  here  are  described  to  be, 
were  the  great  sinners  of  the  old  world,  Gen.  6.  4. 
The  fame  and  renown  which  they  had  did  not  con 
tent  them,  they  were  high,  but  would  be  higher, 
and  thus  the  famous  men  became  infamous. 

II.  The  rebels’  remonstrance,  v.  3.  That  which 
they  quarrel  with,  is,  the  settlement  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  upon  Aaron  and  his  family,  which  they  think 
an  honour  too  great  for  Moses  to  give,  and  Aaron 
to  accept,  and  so  they  are  both  charged  with  usur¬ 
pation.  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you;  or,  Let  it 
suffice  you  to  be  upon  a  level  with  your  neighbours, 
who  are  all  holy,  all  as  good  as  you,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  as  great.”  Or,  “Let  it  suffice  you  to 
have  domineered  thus  long,  and  now  think  of  re¬ 
signing  your  places  to  those  who  have  as  good  a 
title  to  them,  and  are  as  well  able  to  manage 
them.”  1.  They  proudly  boast  of  the  holiness  of 
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the  congregation,  and  the  presence  of  God  in  it. 

“  They  are  holy,  every  one  oj  them ,  and  as  fit  to  be 
employed  in  offering  sacrifice  as  Aaron  is,  and  as 
masters  of  families  formerly  were,  and  the  Lord,  vi 
among  them,  to  direct  and  own  them.  Small 
reason  they  had  to  boast  of  the  people’s  purity,  or 
of  God’s  favour,  as  the  people  had  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  so  lately  polluted  with  sin,  and  were 
now  under  the  marks  of  God’s  displeasure,  which 
should  have  made  them  thankful  for  priests  to 
mediate  between  them  and  God;  but,  instead  of 
that,  they  envy  them.  2.  They  unjustly  charge 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  taking  the  honour  they  had 
to  themselves,  whereas  it  was  evident,  beyond  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  they  were  cirlled  of  God  to  it,  I  Ieb. 

5.  4..  So  that  they  would  either  have  no  priests  at 
all,  nor  any  government,  none  to  preside  cither  in 
civil  or  sacred  things,  none  over  the  congregation, 
none  above  it;  or,  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  that 
constitution  of  the  government  which  God  had  ap¬ 
pointed.  See  here,  (1.)  What  spirit  levellers  are 
of,  and  those  that  despise  dominions,  and  resist  the 
powers  that  God  has  set  over  them ;  they  are  proud, 
envious,  ambitious,  turbulent,  wicked,  and  unrea¬ 
sonable,  men.  (2.)  What  usage  even  the  best  and 
most  useful  men  may  expect,  even  from  those  they 
have  been  serviceable  to.  If  they  be  represented 
as  usurpers  that  have  the  best  titles,  and  they  as 
tyrants  that  govern  best,  let  them  recollect  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  thus  abused. 

III.  Moses’s  conduct  when  this  remonstrance  was 
published  against  him.  flow  did  he  take  it?  1. 
He  fell  on  his  face,  {y.  4.)  as  before,  eh.  14.  5. 
Thus  he  showed  how  willing  he  would  have  been 
to  yield  to  them,  and  how  gladly  he  would  have 
resigned  his  government,  it  it  would  have  consisted 
with  his  duty  to  God,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  Thus  also  lie  applied  himself  to 
God  by  prayer,  for  direction  what  to  say  and  to  do 
upon  this  sad  occasion.  He.  would  not  speak  to 
them  till  he  had  thus  humbled  and  composed  his 
own  spirit,  (which  could  not  but  begin  to  be  heat¬ 
ed,)  and  had  received  instruction  from  God.  The 
heart  of  the  wise,  in  such  a  case,  studies  to  answer, 
and  asks  counsel  at  God’s  mouth.  2.  He  agrees  to 
refer  the  case  to  God,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  decide 
it,  as  one  well  assured  of  the  goodness  of  his  title, 
and  yet  well  content  to  resign,  if  God  thought  fit  to 
gratify  his  discontented  people  with  another  nomi¬ 
nation.  An  honest  cause  fears  not  a  trial,  fears  not 
a  second  trial,  fears  not  a  speedy  trial ;  even  to-mor- 
rfiw  let  it  lie  brought  on,  v.  5. .  7.  Let  Korah  and 
his  partisans  bring  their  censers,  and  offer  incense 
before  the  Lord,  and  if  he  testify  his  acceptance  of 
them,  well  and  good;  Moses  is  now  as  willing  that 
all  the  Lord’s  people,  should  be  priests,  if  God  so 
pleased,  as  before  that  they  should  all  be  prophets, 
eh.  11.  29.  Hut  if  God,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  de¬ 
termine  (as  no  doubt  lie  will)  for  Aaron,  they  would 
find  it  highly  dangerous  to  make  the  experiment: 
and  therefore  he  puts  it  off  till  to-morrow, -to  try 
whether,  when  they  had  slept  upon  it,  they  would 
desist,  and  let  fall  their  pretensions.  3.  He  argues 
the  case  fairly  with  them,  to  still  the  mutiny  with 
fair  reasoning,  if  possible,  before  the  appeal  came 
to  God’s  tribunal,  for  then  he  knew  it  would  end  in 
the  confusion  of  the  complainants. 

(1.)  He  calls  them  the  sons  of  Levi,  v.  7,  and 
again,  v.  8.  They  were  of  his  own  tribe,  nay,  they 
were  of  God’s  trine;  it  was  therefore  the  worse  in 
hem  thus  to  mutiny,  both  against  God,  and  against 
aim.  It  was  not  long  since  the  sons  of  Levi  had 
appeared  on  God’s  side,  in  the  matter  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  got  immortal  honour  by  it;  and  shall  they, 
that  were  then  the  only  innocents,  now  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  criminals,  and  lose  all  the  honour  they  had  won? 
Could  there  be  such  chaff  on  God’s  floor?  Levites, 


and  yet  rebels?  (2.)  He  retorts  their  charge  upon 
themselves;  they  had  unjustly  charged  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  taking  too  much  upon  them,  though 
they  had  done  no  more  than  what  G<  d  put  upon 
them;  nay,  says  Moses,  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you, 
ye  sons  of  Levi.  Note,  They  that  take  upon  them 
to  control  and  contradict  God’s  appointment,  t  ike 
too  much  upon  them.  It  is  enough  tor  us  to  sub¬ 
mit,  it  is  too  much  to  prescribe.  (3.)  He  shows 
them  the  privilege  they  had  as  Levites,  which  was 
sufficient  for  them,  they  needed  not  to  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  the  priesthood,  v.  9,  10.  He  reminds 
them  how  great  the  honour  was  to  which  they  were 
preferred  as  Levites.  [1.]  They  were  separated 
from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  distinguished  from 
them,  dignified  above  them;  instead  of  complaining 
that  Aaron’s  family  was  advanced  above  their’s, 
they  ought  to  have  been  thankful  that  their  tribe 
was  advanced  above  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  though 
they  had  been  in  all  respects  upon  the  level  with 
them.  Note,  It  will  help  to  keep  us  from  envying 
those  that  are  above  us,  duly  to  consider  how  many 
there  arc  below  us.  Instead  of  fretting  that  any 
are  preferred  before  us  in  honour,  power,  estate,  or 
interest,  in  gifts,  graces,  or  usefulness,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  bless  God,  if  we,  who  arc  less  than  the  least, 
are  not  put  among  the  very  last.  Many,  perhaps, 
who  deserve  better,  are  not  preferred  so  well. 
[2.]  They  were  separated  to  very  great  and  valua¬ 
ble  honours;  First,  To  draw  near  to  God,  nearer 
than  the  common  Israelites,  though  they  also  were 
a  people  near  unto  him;  the  nearer  any  are  to  God, 
the  greater  is  their  honour.  Secondly,  To  do  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  It  is  honour  enough  to 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  lie  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  part  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
God’s  service  is  not  only  perfect  freedom,  but  high 
preferment.  Thirdly,  'to  stand  before  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  minister  unto  them.  Note,  I  hose  are 
truly  great  that  serve  the  public,  and  it  is  the  honoui 
of  God’s  ministers  to  be  the  church’s  ministers; 
nay,  which  adds  to  the  dignity  put  upon  them,  [3.1 
It  was  the  God  of  Israel  himself  that  separated 
them.  It  was  his  act  and  deed  to  put  them  into 
their  place,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  discontented;  and  he  it  was  likewise  that  put 
Aaron  into  his  place,  and  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  have  envied  him.  (4.)  He  convicts  them  ot  the 
sin  of  undervaluing  these  privileges,  Secmeth  it  a 
small  thing  unto  you?  As  if  lie  had  said,  “It  ill 
becomes  you  of  all  men  to  grudge  Aaron  the  priest¬ 
hood,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  was  advanced 
to  that  honour,  you  were  designed  lor  another  ho¬ 
nour  dependent  upon  it,  and  shine  with  rays  bor¬ 
rowed  from  him.”  Note,  [1]  The  privilege  of 
drawing  near  to  the  God  of  Israel  is  not  a  small 
thing  in  itself,  and  therefore  must  not  appear  small 
to  us.  To  those  who  neglect  opportunities  of  draw¬ 
ing  near  to  God,  who  arc  careless  and  formal  in  it, 
to  whom  it  is  a  task  and  not  a  pleasure,  we  may 
properly  put  this  question;  “Seemeth  it  a  small 
thing  to  you,  that  God  has  made  you  a  people  near 
unto  him?”  [2.]  Those  who  aspire  after  and  usurp 
the  things  forbidden  them,  put  a  great  contempt 
upon  the  honours  allowed  them.  We  have  each 
of  us  as  good  a  share  of  reputation  as  God  sees  fit 
for  us,  and  sees  us  fit  for,  and  much  better  than  we 
deserve;  and  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  it,  and 
not,  as  these  here,  exercise  ourselves  in  things  too 
high  for  us;  Seek  ye  the  priesthood  also?  They 
would  not  own  that  they  sought  it,  but  Moses  sav 
that  they  had  this  in  their  eye;  the  law  had  pro 
vided  very  well  for  those  that  served  at  the  altar 
and  therefore  they  would  put  in  for  the  office.  (5. , 
He  interprets  their  mutiny  to  be  a  rebellion  againsfc. 
God;  ( v .  11.)  while  they  pretended  to  assert  the 
holiness  and  liberty  of  the  Israel  of  God  thev 
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really  took  up  arms  against  the  God  of  Israel,  Ye 
arc  gathered  together  against  the  Lord.  Note, 
Those  that  strive  against  God’s  ordinances  and  pro¬ 
vidences,  whatever  they  pretend,  and  whether  they 
are  aware  of  it  or  no,  do  indeed  strive  with  their 
Maker.  Those  resist  the  prince,  who  resist  those 
that  are  commissioned  by  him:  for,  alas!  says 
Moses,  What  is  Aaron,  that  ye  murmur  against 
him?  If  murmurers  and  complainers  would  con¬ 
sider  that  the  instruments  they  quarrel  with  are  but 
instruments  whom  God  employs,  and  that  they  are 
but  what  he  makes  them,  and  neither  more  nor 
less,  better  nor  worse,  they  would  not  be  so  bold 
and  free  in  their  censures  and  reproaches  as  they 
arc.  They  that  found  the  priesthood,  as  it  was 
settled,  a  blessing,  must  give  all  the  praise  to  God; 
but  if  any  found  it  a  burthen,  they  must  not  there¬ 
fore  quarrel  with  Aaron,  who  is  but  what  he  is 
made,  and  does  but  as  he  is  bidden.  Thus  he  in¬ 
terested  God  in  the  cause,  and  so  might  be  sure  of 
speeding  well  in  his  appeal. 

12.  And  JYloses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Kliab  :  which  said, 
We  will  not  come  up.  13.  Is  it  a  small 
thing  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  a 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  to 
kill  us  in  the  vilderness,  except  thou  make 
thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us?  14. 
Moreover,  thou  hast  not  brought  us  into  a 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  or 
given  us  inheritance  of  fields  and  vineyards: 
wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  ifien? 
we  will  not  come  up.  15.  And  Moses 
was  very  wroth,  and  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Respect  not  thou  their  offerings:  I  have  not 
taken  one  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I 
hurt  one  of  them.  !G.  And  Mdses  said 
unto  Korah,  Be  thou  and  all  thy  company 
before  the  Lord,  thou,  and  they,  and 
Aaron,  to-morrow:  17.  And  take  every 
man  his  censer,  and  put  incense  in  them, 
ind  bring  ye  before  the  Lord,  every  man 
his  censer,  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers; 
thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  you  his  cen¬ 
ser.  18.  And  they  took  every  man  his  cen¬ 
ser,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense 
thereon,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  with  Moses  and 
Aaron.  19.  And  Korah  gathered  all  111# 
congregation  against  them,  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 
congregation.  20.  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  21. 
Separate  yourselves  from  among  t  his  con¬ 
gregation,  that  I  may  consume  them  in  a 
moment.  22.  And  they  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  said,  O  God,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and 
wilt  thou  lie  wroth  with  all  the  congregation? 

Here  is, 

I.  The  insolence  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and 
their  treasonable  remonstrance.  Moses  had  heard 
what  Korah  had  to  say,  and  had  answered  it;  now 
he  summons  Dathan  and  Abiram  to  bring  in  their 


complaints,  (v.  12.)  but  they  would  not  obey  his 
summons;  either  because  they  could  not  for  shame 
say  that  to  his  face  which  they  were  resolved  to 
say,  and  then  it  is  an  instance  of  some  remains  of 
modesty  in  them;  or  rather,  because  they  would  not 
so  far  own  his  authority,  and  then  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  highest  degree  of  impudence.  They  spoke 
the  language  of  Pharaoh  himself,  who  set  Moses  at 
defiance,  but  they  forgot  how  dear  he  paid  for  it. 
Had  not  their  heads  been  wretchedly  heated,  and 
their  hearts  hardened,  they  might  have  considered, 
that,  if  they  regarded  not  these  messengers,  Moses 
could  soon  in  God’s  name  send  messengers  t  f  death 
for  them.  But  thus  the  God  of  this  world  blinds 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not.  Hut  by  the 
same  messengers  they  send  their  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  against  Moses;  and  the  charge  runs 
very  high.  1.  They  charge  him  with  having  done 
them  a  great  deal  of  wrong  in  bringing  them  out  of 
Egypt,  invidiously  calling  that  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  v.  13.  Onions,  and  garlick,  and 
fish,  they  had  indeed  plenty  of  in  Egypt,  hut  it 
never  pretended  to  nulk  and  honey;  only  they 
would  thus  banter  the  promise  of  C  anaan.  Un¬ 
grateful  wretches,  to  represent  that  as  an  injury  to 
them,  which  was  really  the  greatest  favour  that 
ever  was  bestowed  upon  any  people!  2.  They 
charge  him  with  a  design  upon  their  lives,  that  he 
intended  to  kill  them  in  the  wilderness,  though  they 
were  so  well  provided  for.  And  if  they  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  they  must  thank 
themselves.  Moses  would  have  healed  them,  and 
they  would  not  be  healed.  3.  They  charge  him 
with  a  design  upon  their  liberties,  that  he  meant  to 
enslave  them,  by  making  himself  a  ] irincr  over 
them.  A  prince  over  them !  Was  he  not  a  tender 
father  to  them ;  nay,  their  devoted  servant  for  the 
Lord’s  sake?  Had  they  not  their  properties  s< 
cured,  their  order  preserved,  and  justice  impartially 
administered?  Did  they  not  live  in  ease  and  Ik - 
nour?  And  yet  they  complain  as  if  Moses’s  yoke 
were  heavier  than  Pharaoh’s.  And  did  Moses  make 
himself  a  prince?  Far  from  it.  How  gladly  would 
behave  declined  the  office  at  first!  Ilow  gladly 
would  he  have  resigned  it  many  a  time  since !  And 
yet  he  is  thus  put  under  the  blackest  characters  of 
a  tyrant,  and  a  usurper.  I.  Tluv  charge  lorn  with 
cheating  them,  (v.  14.)  Thou  hast  not  brought  us, 
as  thou  promisenst  us,  into  a  land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey;  and  pray,  whose  fault  was  that? 
He  had  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  it,  and  was 
just  ready,  under  God,  to  put  them  in  prsscssb  n  of 
it;  but  they  thrust  it  away  from  them,  and  shut  the 
door  against  themselves;  so  that  it  was  purely  their 
own  fault  that  they  were  not  now  in  Canaan,  and 
yet  Moses  must  hear  the  blame.  Thus  when  the 
foolishness  of  man  perverteth  his  way ,  his  hi  art 
fretteth  against  the  Lord,  Prov.  19.  3.  5.  They 
charge  him  in  the  general  with  unfair  dealing,  that 
put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men,  and  then  meant  t1 
lead  them  blindfold  as  he  pleased.  The  design  oi 
all  he  did  for  them,  was,  to  open  their  ey  es,  :  nd  yet 
they  insinuate  that  he  intended  to  put  out  their 
eyes,  that  they  might  not  see  themselves  imposed 
upon.  Note,  The  wisest  and  best  rnnn<  t  Lease 
every  body,  nor  gain  the  good  word  <  I  all.  'I  hose 
often  fall  under  the  heaviest  censures,  who  have 
merited  the  highest  applause.  Many  a  gn<  d  work 
Moses  had  showed  them  from  the  lather,  and  for 
which  of  these  do  they  reproach  him? 

II.  Moses’s  just  resentment  of  their  insolence,  v. 
15.  Moses,  though  the  meekest  man,  vet,  finding 
God  reproached  in  him,  was  very  wroth;  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  people  ruining  themselves,  for 
whose  salvation  he  had  dene  so  much.  In  this  dis¬ 
composure,  1.  lie  appeals  to  God  concerning  his 
own  integrity;  whereas  they  basely  reflected  upon 
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him  as  ambitious,  covetous,  and  oppressive,  in  mak¬ 
ing  himself  a  prince  over  them.  God  was  his  Wit¬ 
ness,  (1.)  That  he  never  got  any  thing  by  them  ; 

I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them,  not  only,  not 
by  way  of  bribery  and  extortion,  but  not  by  way 
of  recompense  or  gratuity  for  all  the  good  offices  he 
nad  done  them;  he  never  took  the  pay  of  a  general, 
or  salary  of  a  judge,  much  less  the  tribute  of  a 
prince.  He  got  more  in  his  estate  when  he  kept 
Jethro’s  flock"  than  when  he  came  to  be  king  in 
Jeshurun.  (2. )  That  they  never  lost  any  thing  by 
him,  neither  have  I  hurt  any  one  of  them,  no  not 
the  le.st,  no  not  the  worst,  no  not  those  that  have 
been  most  peevish  and  provoking  to  him:  he  never 
abused  his  power  to  the  support  of  wrong.  Note, 
Those  that  hav  e  never  blemished  themselves  need 
not  fear  being  slurred  by  others:  when  men  con¬ 
demn  us,  we  may  be  easy  if  our  own  hearts  con¬ 
demn  us  not.  2.  He  begs  of  God  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  clear  him,  by  showing  his  displeasure  at  the 
incense  which  Korah  and  his  company  were  to  offer, 
with  whom  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  in  confede¬ 
racy.  Lord,  says  he,  Respect  not  thou  their  offering. 
Wherein  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  history  of  Cain, 
lately  written  by  his  own  hand,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  to  him  and  his  offering  God  had  not  respect, 
Gen.  4.  5.  These  that  followed  the  gainsaying  of 
Korah,  walked  in  the  way  of  Cain,  (these  are  put 
together,  Jude  11.)  and  therefore  he  prays  that 
they  might  be  frowned  upon  as  Cain  was,  and  put 
to  the  same  confusion. 

III.  Issue  joined  between  Moses  and  his  accusers. 
1.  Moses  challenges  them  to  appear  with  Aaron 
next  morning,  at  the  time  of  offering  up  the  morn¬ 
ing  incense,  and  refer  themselves  to  God’s  judg¬ 
ment,  v.  16,  17.  Since  he  could  not  convince  them 
by  his  calm  and  affectionate  reasoning,  lie  is  ready 
to  enter  into  bonds  to  stand  God’s  award,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  that  God  would  appear  to  decide  the  con¬ 
troversy.  This  reference  he  had  agreed  to  before, 
(v.  6,  7.)  and  here  adds  only  one  clause,  which 
speaks  his  great  condescension  to  the  plaintiffs,  that 
Aaron,  against  whose  advancement  they  excepted, 
though  now  advanced  by  the  divine  institution  to 
the  honour  of  burning  incense  within  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  yet,  upon  tins  trial,  should  put  himself  into  the 
place  of  a  probationer,  and  stand  upon  the  level 
with  Korah,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  nay,  and 
Moses  would  himself  stand  with  them,  so  that  the 
complainant  shall  have  all  the  fair  dealing  he  can 
desire;  and  thus  every  mouth  shall  be  stopped.  2. 
Korah  accepts  the  challenge,  and  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  make  good  his  pretensions,  v.  18,  19. 
If  he  had  not  had  a  very  great  stock  of  impudence, 
he  could  not  have  carried  on  the  matter  thus  far. 
Had  not  lie  lately  seen  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  con¬ 
secrated  priests,  struck  dead  for  daring  to  offer  in¬ 
cense  with  unhallowed  fire;  and  could  he  and  his 
accomplices  expect  to  fare  any  better  in  offering  in¬ 
cense  with  unhallowed  hands?  Yet,  to  confront  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Aaron,  in  the  height  of  his  pride,  he  thus 
bids  defiance  to  Heaven,  and  pretends  to  demand 
the  divine  acceptance  without  a  divine  warrant; 
thus  wretchedly  is  the  heart  hardened  through  the 
dcreitfulness  of  sin.  They  took  every  man  his  cen¬ 
ter.  Perhaps  these  were  some  of  the  censers  which 
these  heads  of  families  had  made  use  of  at  their 
family-altars,  before  this  part  of  religious  service 
was  confined  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  altar  in  the 
tabernacle;  (and  they  would  bring  them  into  use 
and  reputation  again;)  or  they  might  be  common 
chafing-dishes,  which  were  for  their  ordinary  use. 
Now,  to  attend  the  solemn  trial,  and  to  be  witness 
of  the  issue,  one  would’’  have  thought  Moses  should 
have  gathered  the  congregation  against  the  rebels, 
out  it  seems  Korah  gathered  them  against  Moses, 


(v.  19.)  which  intimates  that  a  great  part  of  the 
congregation  sided  with  Korah,  were  at  his  beck, 
and  wished  him  success;  and  that  Korah  s  hopes 
were  very  high  of  carrying  the  point  against  Aaron; 
for,  had  he  suspected  the  event,  he  would  not  have 
coveted  to  make  the  trial  thus  public:  but  little  did 
he  think  that  he  was  now  calling  the  congregation 
together  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  own  confusion! 
Note,  Proud  and  ambitious  men,  while  they  arc- 
projecting  their  own  advancement,  often  prove  to 
have  been  hurrying  on  their  own  shameful  hill. 

IV.  The  judgment  set,  and  the  Judge  taking  the 
tribunal,  and  threatening  to  give  sentence  against 
the  whole  congregation.  1.  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared,  v.  19.  The  same  glory  that  appeared 
to  install  Aaron  in  his  office  at  first,  (Lev.  9.  23.) 
now  appeared  to  confirm  him  in  it,  and  to  confound 
those  that  oppose  him,  and  set  up  themselves  in 
competition  with  him.  The  Shechinah,  or  Divine 
Majesty,  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Word,  which  or¬ 
dinarily  dwelt  between  the  cherubims  within  the 
vail,  now  was  publicly  seen  over  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  congregation; 
for  though  they  saw  no  manner  of  similitude,  yet, 
probably,  the  appearances  of  the  fight  and  fire 
were  such  as  plainly  showed  God  to  be  angry  with 
them;  as  when  lie  appeared,  ch.  14.  10.  Nothing 
is  more  terrible  to  those  who  arc  conscious  of  guilt, 
than  the  appearances  of  divine  glory;  fir  such  a 
glorious  Being  must  needs  be  a  formal;. blc  Enemy. 
2.  God  threatened  to  consume  them  all  in  a  moment, 
and,  in  order  to  that,  bade  Moses  and  Aaron  stand 
from  among  them,  v.  21.  God  thus  showed  what 
their  sin  deserved,  and  how  very  provoking  it  was 
toiufh.  See  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  have 
fellowship  with  sinners,  and  in  the  least  to  partake 
with  them.  Many  of  the  congregation,  it  is  likely, 
came  only  for  company,  following  the  crowd,  or  for 
curiosity  to  sec  the  issue,  vet  not  coming,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  .to  bear  their  testinu  ny  against 
the  rebels,  and  openly  to  declare  for  God  and'-Mo- 
ses,  they  had  like  to  have  been  all  consumed  in  a 
moment.  If  w c  follow  the  herd  into  which  the  De¬ 
vil  is  entered,  it  is  at  our  furil. 

V.  The  humble  intercession  of  Moses  and  Aaron 

for  the  congregation,  v.  22.  1.  '1  heir  posture  was 

importuning;  they  fell  on  their  facet prostrating 
themselves  before  God,  as  supplicants  in  good  ear¬ 
nest,  that  they  might  prevail  for  sparing  mercy. 
Though  the  people  had  treacherously  deserted 
them,  and  struck  in  with  those  that  were  in  arms 
against  them,  yet  they  approved  themselves  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,  as  shepherds  of 

j  Israel,  which  were  to  stand  in  the  bleach  when 
I  they  saw  the  flock  in  danger.  Note,  It  others  fail 
in  their  duty  tons,  that  does  not  discharge  us  from 
cur  duty  to  them,  nor  take  off  the  obligations  wc 
lie  under  to  seek  their  welfare.  2.  '1  heir  prayer 
was  a  pleading  prayer,  and  it  proved  a  prevailing 
one.  Now  God  had  destroyed  them ,  if  Moses  had 
not  turned  away  his  wrath;  (Ps.  106.  23.)  yet  far 
be  it  from  us  to  imagine  that  Mcscs  was  more  con¬ 
siderate  or  more  compassionate  than  God,  in  suc  h 
a  case  as  this;  but  God  saw  fit  to  show  his  just  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  the  sin  of  sinners,  by  the  sentence, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  his  gracious  conde¬ 
scension  to  the  prayers  of  saints,  by  the  revocation 
of  the  sentence  at  the  intercession  of  Moses.  Ob¬ 
serve  in  the  prayer,  (1.)  The  title  they  give  to  God, 
The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  See  what  mac 
is;  he  is  a‘ spirit  in  flesli,  a  soul  embodied;  a  crea 
ture  wonderfully  compounded  <4  heaven  and  earth. 
See  what  God  is;  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
mankind.  He  forms  the  spirits,  Z.cch.  12.  1.  He 
fathers  it,  Heb.  12.  9.  He  has  an  ability  to  fashion 
it,  (Ps.  33.  15.)  and  authority  to  dispose  of  it,  for  he 
has  said,  .411  souls  are  wine.  F.zek.  18.  4.  1  hey  in 
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sinuate  hereby'  that  th  ugh,  as  the  God  of  the  spi¬ 
rits  of  all  jicsh,  he  might  in  sovereignty  consume 
this  congregation  in  a  moment,  yet  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  he  would  in  mercy  spare  them,  not  only 
because  they  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
he  had  a  propriety  in  them,  but  because,  being  the 
God  of  spirits,  he  knew  their  frame,  and  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  leaders  and  the  led;  between 
these  who  sinned  maliciously,  and  those  who  were 
drawn  in  by  their  wiles,  and  would  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  accordingly  in li's  judgments.  (2.)  The  argu¬ 
ment  they  insist  on  ;  it  is  much  the  same  with  that 
which  Abraham  urged  in  his  intercession  for  So¬ 
dom,  (Gen.  18.  23 .)  Hilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked  ?  Such  is  the  plea  here,  Shall  one 
man  sin,  and  wilt  thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  ?  Not  but  that  it  was  the  sin  of  them  all 
to  join  in  this  matter,  but  the  great  transgression 
was  his  that  first  hatched  the  treason.  Note, 
Whatever  God  may  do  in  sovereignty  and  strict 
justice,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  a  congregation  for  the  sin  oi  one,  but  that 
righteousness  and  prace~\vA\'\ne;  kissed  each  other  in 
the  undertaking  of  the  Redeemer,  mercy  shall  re¬ 
joice  against  judgment.  Moses  knew  that  all  the 
congregation  must  perish  in  the  wilderness  by  de¬ 
grees,  yet  he  is  thus  earnest  in  prayer,  that  they 
might  not  be  consumed  at  once,  and  would  reckon 
it  a  favour  to  obtain  a  reprieve.  Lord,  let  it  alone 
this  year. 

23.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  24.  Speak  unto  the  congregation, 
saying,  Get  you  up  from  about  the  taberna- 1 
cle  of  Korali,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  25. 
And  Moses  rose  up,  and  went  unto  Dathan 
and  Abiram;  and  the  elders  oi  Israel  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  26.  And  he  spake  unto  the 
congregation,  saying,  Depart,  I  pray  you, 
from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  and 
touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed 
in  all  their  sins.  27.  So  they  gat  up  from 
the  tabernacle  of  Ivorah,  Dathan,  and  Abi¬ 
ram,  on  every  side :  and  Dathan  and  Abi¬ 
ram  came  out,  and  stood  in  the  door  oi 
their  tents,  and  their  wives,  and  their  sons, 
and  their  little  children.  28.  And  Moses 
said,  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  to  do  all  these  works ;  tor  I 
have  not  clone  them  of  mine  own  mind.  29. 
If  these  men  die  the  common  death  of  all 
men,  or  if  they  be  visited  alter  the  visitation 
of  all  men;  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent 
me:  30.  But  if  the  Lord  make  a  new 
thing,  and  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and 
swallow  them  up,  with  all  that  appertain 
unto  them,  and  they  go  down  quick  into 
the  pit ;  then  ye  shall  understand  that  these 
men  have  provoked  the  Lord.  31.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking  all  these  words,  that  the  ground 
clave  asunder  that  was  under  them :  32. 

And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and  all 
the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korali,  and 
all  their  goods.  33.  They,  and  all  that  ap¬ 
pertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into  the 


pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upo\  them:  and 
they  perished  from  among  the  congregation. 
34.  And  all  Israel  that  wi  re  round  about 
them  fled  at  theory  of  them  :  for  they  said 
Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  ajso. 

We  have  here  the  determining,  i  f  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  rebelled 
against  Moses;  as,  in  the  next  paragraph,  the  de¬ 
termining  of  the  controversy  with  Korah  and  his 
company,  who  would  be  rivals  with  Aaron.  It 
should  seem  that  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  set  up  a 
spacious  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  the  tents  of  their 
families,  where  they  kept  court,  met  in  council, 
and  hung  out  their  flag  of  defiance  against?  Mcses* 
it  is  here  called  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  v.  24,  27.  There,  as  in  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  Dathan  and  Abiram  staid,  when  Ko- 
rah  and  his  friends  went  up  to  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord,  waiting  the  issue  of  their  trial;  but  here  we 
are  told  how  they  had  their  business  dmc  before 
that  trial  was  over,  for  God  will  take  what  method 
he  pleases  in  his  judgments. 

1.  Public  warning  is  given  to  the  congregation  to 
withdraw  immediately  from  the  tents  of  the  rebels. 
1.  God  bids  Moses  speak  to  this  purpe  rt,  v.  24. 
This  was  in  answer  to  Moses’s  prayer;  he  had  beg¬ 
ged  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion;  “  Well,”  says  God,  “  I  will  net,  provided  they 
be  so  wise  as  to  shift  for  their  own  safety,  and  get  cut 
of  the  way  of  danger.  If  they  will  quit  the  rebels, 
well  and  good,  they  shall  not  perish  with  them; 
otherwise,  let  them  take  what  follows.”  Note,  We 
cannot  expect  to  reap  benefit  by  the  prayers  (f  our 
friends  for  our  salvation,  unless  we  c  urselvcs  be  dili¬ 
gent  and  faithful  in  making  use  cf  the  means  of  sal¬ 
vation;  for  God  never  premised  to  save  by  miracles 
those  that  would  not  save  themselves  by  means. 
Moses,  that  had  prayed  for  them,  must  preach  this 
to  them,  and  warn  them  to  fee  jr m  this  wrath  t* 
come.  2.  Mcses  accordingly  repairs  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  rebels,  leaving  Aaron  at  the  door  et 
the  tabernacle,  v.  25.  Dathan  and  Abiram  had 
contumaciously  refused  to  come  up  to  him,  ( v .  12.) 
yet  he  humbly  condescends  to  go  down  to  them,  to 
try  if  he  could  yet  convince  and  reclaim  them. 
Ministers  must  thus  with  meekness  instruct  those 
that  oppose  themselves ;  and  not  think  it  below  them 
to  stoop  to  those  that  are  most  stubborn,  for  their 
good.  Christ  himself  stretches  out  his  hand  to  a  re¬ 
bellious  and  gainsaving  people.  '1  he  seventy  el¬ 
ders  of  Israel  attend  Moses  as  his  guard,  to  secure 
him  from  the  insolence  ot  the  rabble,  and,  by  their 
presence,  to  put  an  honour  upon  him,  and,  it  possi¬ 
ble,  to  strike  an  awe  upon  the  rebels.  It  is  our 
duty  to  contribute  all  we  can  to  the  countenance  and 
support  of  injured  innocency  and  honour.  3.  Pro¬ 
clamation  is  made  that  all  manner  of  persons,. as 
they  tendered  their  own  safety,  should  forthwith 
depart  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  (v.  26.) 
and  thus  should  signify  that  they  deserted  their 
cause  and  interest,  detested  their  crimes  and  coun¬ 
sels,  and  dreaded  the  punishment  a  nvng  upon 


them.  Note,  Those  that  would  not  perish  with 
sinners  must  come  out  from  among  them ,  and  be 
separate.  In  vain  do  we  pray,  Gather  not  our  souls 
with  sinners,  if  we  save  not  ourselves  from  the  un¬ 
toward  generation.  God’s  people  are  cal  ed  <  ul  < 
Babylon,  lest  they  share  both  in  her  sms  and  tn  lu  t- 

plagues,  Rev.  18.  4.  .  . 

1  IL  The  congregation  takes  the  warning,  but  tlu 
rebels  themselves  continue  obstinate,  v.  -7.  1. 

God,  in  mercy,  inclined  the  people  to  forsake  the 
rebels.  They  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Ko¬ 
rah  Dathan,  and  Abiram:  Doth  those  whose  1<  t  it 
was  to  pitch  near  them,  who  doubtless  with  them 
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'.elves,  removed  their  families  and  all  their  effects, 
and  those  also  who  were  come  from  all  parts  of 
their  camp  to  see  the  issue.  It  was  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Moses  that  Gcd  thus  stirred  up  the 
hearts  of  the  congregation  to  shift  for  their  own 
preservation.  Note,  To  those  whom  God  will 
save  he  gives  repentance,  that  they  may  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  Devil.  Grace  to 
separate  from  evil-doers,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
accompany  salvation.  2.  God,  in  justice,  left  the 
rebels  to  the  obstinacy  and  hardness  of  their  own 
hearts.  Though  they  saw  themselves  abandoned 
by  all  their  neighbours,  and  set  up  as  a  mark  to 
he  arrows  of  God’s  justice,  yet,  instead  of  falling 
down  and  humbling  themselves  before  God  and 
Moses,  owning  their  crime,  and  begging  pardon, 
instead  of  fleeing,  and  dispersing  themselves,  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  the  crowd,  they  impudently 
stood  in  the  doors  of  their  tents,  as  if  they  would  out¬ 
face  God  himself,  and  dare  him  to  do  his  worst. 
Thus  were  their  hearts  hardened  to  their  own  de¬ 
struction,  and  they  were  fearless  when  their  case 
was  most  fearful.  But  what  a  pity  was  it  that  their 
little  children,  who  were  not  capable  of  guilt  or  fear, 
should,  by  the  presumption  of  their  parents,  be  put 
in  this  audacious  posture!  Happy  they  who  are 
taught  betimes  to  bow  before  God,  and  not,  as  those 
unhappy  little  ones,  to  stand  out  against  him ! 

III.  Sentence  is  solemnly  pronounced  upon  them 

by  Moses,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  decision 
of  the  controversy  is  put  upon  the  execution  of  that 
sentence  by  the  almighty  power  of  God.  Moses, 
by  divine  instinct  and  direction,  when  the  eyes  of 
all  Israel  were  fastened  upon  him,  waiting  the 
event,  moved  with  a  just  and  holy  indignation  at  the 
impudence  of  the  rebels,  boldly  puts  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  surprising  issue,  v.  28 .  .  30.  1.  If  the 

rebels  die  a  common  death,  he  will  be  content  to  be 
called  and  counted  an  impostor;  not  only  if  they  die 
a  natural  death,  but  if  they  die  by  any  sort  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  has  formerly  been  executed  on  other 
malefactors;  if  they  die  by  the  plague,  or  by  fire 
from  heaven,  or  by  the  sword,  then  say,  “  God  has 
disowned  Moses;”  but,  2.  “  If  the  earth  open  and 
swallow  them  up,”  (a  punishment  without  prece¬ 
dent,)  “then  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  as¬ 
suredly  that  I  am  God’s  servant,  sent  by  him,  and 
employed  for  him,  and  that  those  that  fight  against 
me  fight  against  him.”  The  judgment  itself  would 
have  been  proof  enough  of  God’s  displeasure  against 
the  rebels,  and  would  have  given  all  men  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  had  provoked  the  Lord;  but,  when 
it  was  thus  solemnly  foretold,  and  appealed  to  by 
Moses  beforehand,  when  there  was  not  the  least 
previous  indication  of  it  from  without,  the  convinc¬ 
ing  e\  idence  of  it  was  much  the  stronger,  and  it  was 
put  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  not  only  a  servant 
but  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  who  was  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  divine  counsels,  and  could  ob¬ 
tain  such  extraordinary  appearances  of  the  divine 
power  in  his  vindication. 

IV.  Execution  is  immediately  done.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  God  and  his  servant  Moses  understood  one 
another  very  well;  for,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had 
spoken  the  word,  God  did  the  work,  the  earth 
clave  asunder,  (v.  31.)  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  all  up,  them  and  their’s,  (x>.  32.) 
and  then  closed  upon  them,  v.  33.  This  judgment 
was,  1.  Unparalleled.  God,  in  it,  created  a  new 
dung,  did  what  he  never  did  before;  for  he  has 
many  arrows  in  his  quiver;  and  there  are  diversities 
f  operations  in  wrath  as  well  as  mercy.  Da  than 
and  Abiram  thought  themselves  safe,  because  they 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  Shechinah,  whence  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  had  sometimes  issued,  qui  procul  a 

Tove,  (they  say,)  procul  a  fulmine — he  who  is  far 
from  Jove,  is  far  from  the  'thunderbolt.  But  God 


made  them  to  know  he  was  not  tied  up  to  cne  way  of 
punishing;  the  earth,  when  he  pleases,  shall  serve 
his  justice  as  effectually  as  the  fire.  2.  It  is  verv 
terrible  to  the  sinners  themselves  to  go  down  alive 
into  their  own  graves;  dead  and  buried  in  an  instant; 
to  go  down  thus  to  the  bars  of  the  pit,  when  they 
were  in  their full  strength,  wholly  at  ease  and  quia. 
3.  It  was  severe  upon  their  poor  children,  who,  for 
the  greater  terror  of  the  judgment,  and  fuller  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  divine  wrath,  perished  as  part  of  their 
parents;  in  which,  though  we  cannot  particularly 
tell  how  bad  they  might  be  to  deserve  it,  or  how 
good  God  might  be  otherwise  to  them  to  compen¬ 
sate  it,  yet  of  this  we  are  sure,  in  the  general,  that 
Infinite  Justice  did  them  no  wrong.  Jar  be  it  from 
God  that  he  should  do  iniquity.  4.  It  was  altogether 
miraculous.  The  cleaving  of  the  earth  was  as  won¬ 
derful,  and  as  much  above  the  power  of  natui  c,  as 
the  cleaving  of  the  sea;  and  the  closing  of  the  earth 
again  more  so  than  the  closing  of  the  waters.  God 
has  all  the  creatures  at  his  command,  and  can  make 
any  of  them,  when  he  pleases,  instruments  of  his 
justice;  nor  will  any  of  them  be  cur  friends,  if  he  be 
our  Enemy.  God  now  confirmed  to  Israel  what 
Moses  had  lately  taught  them  in  that  prayer  of  his, 
Ps.  90.  11,  Who  knows  the  power  of  thine  anger? 
He  has,  when  lie  pleases,  strange  punishments  for 
the  workers  of  iniquity,  Job  31.  3.  Let  us  therefore 
conclude,  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this  holy  Lord 
God?  5.  It  was  very  significant.  They  set  their 
mouths  against  the  heavens,  and  their  th  roat  was  aji 
open  sepulchre ;  justly  therefore  does  the  earth  oper 
her  mouth  upon  them,  and  swallow  them  up. 
They  made  a  rent  in  the  congregation,  justly  there¬ 
fore  is  the  earth  rent  under  them.  Presumptuous 
sinners  that  hate  to  be  reformed,  are  a  burthen  to 
the  earth,  the  whole  creation  groans  under  them, 
which  here  was  signified  by  this,  that  the  earth  sunk 
under  these  rebels,  as  weary  of  bearing  them,  and 
being  under  them.  And,  considering  how  the  earth 
is  still  in  like  manner  loaded  with  the  weight  of  ini¬ 
quity,  we  have  reason  to  wonder  that  this  was  the 
only  time  it  ever  sunk  under  its  lead.  Lastly,  It 
was  typical  of  the  eternal  ruin  of  sinners  who  die 
impenitent,  who,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  th's,  are 
said  to  sink  down  into  the  pit,  (Ps.  9.  15.)  and  to  go 
down  quick  into  hell,  Ps.  55.  15.  But  David,  e\  en 
when  he  sinks  in  deep  mire,  yet  prays  in  faith,  Let 
not  the  pit  shut  her  mouth  upon  me,  as  it  dees  cn 
the  damned,  between  whom  and  life  there  is  a  gulf 
fixed,  Ps.  69.  2 .  .  15.  His  case  was  bad,  but  not, 
like  this,  desperate. 

^  V.  All  Israel  is  alarmed  at  the  judgment,  r.  34, 
They  fled  at  the  cry  of  them.  They  cried  fer  help 
when  it  was  too  late;  their  dcleful  shrieks,  instead 
of  fetching  their  neighbours  in  to  their  relief,  drove 
them  so  much  the  farther  off;  for,  knowing  tlicir  own 
guilt,  and  one  another’s,  they  hastened  one  another, 
saying,  Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  also.  Note. 
Other’s  ruins  should  be  our  warnings.  Could  we  by 
faith  hear  the  outcries  of  those  that  are  gene  down 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  we  should  give  more  diligence 
than  we  do  to  escape  for  our  lives,  lest  we  also  come 
into  that  condemnation. 

35.  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the 
Lord,  and  consumed  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  that  offered  incense.  36.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  37.  Speak 
unto  Eleazar  the  sort  of  Aaron  the  priest, 
that  he  take  up  the  censers  out  of  the  burn¬ 
ing,  and  scatter  thou  the  fire  yonder ;  for 
they  are  hallowed.  38.  The  censers  of 
these  sinners  against  their  own  souls,  let 
them  make  them  broad  plates  for  a  cover- 
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irtgol  the  altar ;  for  they  offered  them  before 
the  Lord,  therefore  they  are  hallowed:  and 
they  shall  he  a  sign  unto  the  children  ol  Is¬ 
rael.  39.  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
brazen  censers,  wherewith  they  that  were 
burnt  had  offered;  and  they  were  made 
broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar  ; 
40.  To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  oi 
Israel,  that  no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron,  come  near  to  offer  incense 
before  the  Lord  ;  that  he  be  not  as  Korah, 
and  as  his  company  :  as  the  Lord  said  to 
him  by  the  hand  ol  Moses. 

We  must  now  look,  buck  to  tlic  door  of  the  tcibei- 
nacle,  where  we  left  the  pretenders  to  the  piiest- 
hood,  with  their  censers  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
offer  incense;  and  here  we  find,  . 

I.  Vengeance  taken  on  them,  v.  b5.  It  is  pioba- 
blej  that,  when  the  earth  opened  in  the  camp  to 
swallow  up  Datlian  and  Abiram,  afire  went  out 
from  the  IjOVcI ,  cind  consumed  the  two  hutidi  cd  and 
fifty  men  that  offered  incense ,  while  Aaron,  that 
stood  with  them,  was  preserved  alive.  1  his  pu¬ 
nishment  was  not,  indeed,  so  new  a  thing  as  the  toi  - 
mer,  for  Nadab  and  Abihu  thus  died;  but  it  was  no 
less  strange  or  dreadful;  and  it  appeared,  1.  i  hat 
cur  God  is  a  consuming  Jure.  Is  thunder  a  sensi¬ 
ble  indication  of  the  terror  of  his  voice.  Lightning 
is  also  of  the  power  of  his  hand.  We  must  see  m  , 
this  his  fiery  indignation  which  devours  the  adver¬ 
saries,  and  infer  from  it  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  lleb.  10. 
27.  .  31.  2.  That  it  'is  at  our  peril  if  we  meddle 

with  that  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  God  is  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  honour  of  his  own  institutions,  and  will 
not  have  them  invaded.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Korah  himself  was  consumed  with  these  2j0  that 
pretended  to  offer  incense;  for  the  priesthood  was 
the  thing  that  he  aimed  at,  and  therefore  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  not  quit  his  post  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  But,  behold,  they  are 
made  sacrifices  to  the  justice  of  God,  who  natteicd 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  priests.  Gad 
they  been  content  with  their  cflice  as  hev  ites,  av  inch 
was  sacred  and  honourable,  and  better  than  they 
deserved,  they  might  have  lived  and  died  with  joy 
and  reputation:  but,  like  the  angels  that  sinned, 
leaving  their  first  estate,  and  aiming  at  the  honours 
that  were  not  appointed  them,  they  were  tuiust 
down  to  Hades,  their  censers  struck  out  of  then- 
hands,  and  their  breath  out  of  their  bodies,  by  a 
burning  which  typified  the  vengeance  of  the  eternal 

Care  is  taken  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  this  vengeance.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
taking  up  of  their  carcases,  the  scripture  leaves 
them  as  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  oidets 
arc 'given  about  the  censers,  1.  That  they  be  secured, 
because  they  are  hallowed;  Eleazar  is  charged  vv  ith 
this  v  37.  Those  invaders  of  the  priesthood  had 
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proceeded  so  far,  by  the  div  me  patience  and  submis¬ 
sion,  as  to  kindle  their  incense  with  fire  from  oh  the 
altar,  which  they  were  suffered  to  use  by  way  ol 
experiment:  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  kindled  then- 
fire,  God  kindled  another,  which  put  a  fatal,  final, 
period  to  their  pretensions;  now  Eleazar  is  ordered 
to  scatter  the  fire,  with  the  incense  that  was  kindled 
with  it,  in  some  unclean  place  without  the  camp,  to 
signify  God’s  abhorrence  of  their  offering  as  a  poK 
luted  thing;  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  alo- 
mination  to  the  Lord.  But  he  is  to  gather  up  the 
censers  out  of  the  mingled  burning,  God  s  fire  and 
their’s;  because  they  arc  hallowed.  Having  been 


once  put  to  a  holy  use,  and  that  by  God’s  own  ol¬ 
der,  (though  only  for  trial,)  they  must  not  return  to 
common  service;  so  some  understand  it:  rather, 
they  are  devoted ;  they  are  an  anathema;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  all  devoted’ things,  they  must  be  made, 
some  way  or  other,  serviceable  to  the  glory  of  God. 

2.  That  they  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
not  as  censers,  that  would  rather  have  put  honoui 
upon  the  usurpers,  whose  disgrace  was"' intended; 
nor  was  there  occasion  for  brazen  censers,  the  gold¬ 
en  altar  was  served  with  golden  ones;  but  they  must 
be  beaten  into  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  altar,  v.  38 . .  40.  These  pretenders  thought  to 
have  ruined  the  altar,  by  laying  the  priesthood  in 
common  again;  but,  to  show  that  Aaron’s  office  was 
so  far  from  being  shaken  by  their  impotent  malice, 
that  it  was  rather  confirmed  by  it,  their  censers, 
which  offered  to  rival  his,  were  used  both  for  the 
adorning  and  for  the  preserving  of  the  altar  at  which 
he  ministered.  Yet  this  was  not  all;  this  covering 
of  the  altar  must  be  a  memorial  to  the  children  oj 
Israel,  throughout  their  generations,  of  this  great 
event.  Though  there  was  so  much  in  it  astonish¬ 
ing,  and  though  Moses  was  to  record  it  in  his  histo¬ 
ry,  v  et  there  was  a  danger  of  its  being  forgotten  in 
process  of  time;  impressions  that  seem  deep  are  not 
always  durable;  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  ap¬ 
point  this  record  ol  the  judgment,  that  the  Lcvites, 
who  attended  this  altar,  and  had  their  inferior  ser¬ 
vices  appointed  them,  might  learn  to  keep  within 
their  bounds,  and  be  afraid  cf  transgressing  them, 
lest  they  should  be  made  I  ke  Korah  and  his  com¬ 
pany,  who  were  Lcvites,  and  would  have  been 
piiests.  These  censers  were  preserved  in  terro- 
rem — that  others  might  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no 
more  presumptuously.  'Thus  God  has  provided 
that  his  wonderful  works,  both  in  mercy  and  judg- 
ment,  should  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
that  the  end  of  them  may  be  answered,  and  they 
may  serve  for  instruction  and  admonition  to  these 
on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 

41.  But,  on  the  morrow,  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  children  ot  Israel  murmuied 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  saying, 
Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
42.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  gathered  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  that  they  looked  toward  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  and,  be¬ 
hold,  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  glory  oi 
the  Lord  appeared.  43.  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  came  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  44.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  45.  Get  you  up  from 
among  this  congregation,  that  1  may  con¬ 
sume  them  as  in  a  moment.  And  they  fell 
upon  their  faces.  46.  And  Moses  said  un¬ 
to  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  put  fire  there 
in  from  off  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and 
go  quickly  unto  the  congregation,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  them:  for  there  is  yi at  i 
gone  out  from  the  Lord  ;  the  plague  is  be¬ 
gun  47.  And  Aaron  took,  as  Moses  com¬ 
manded,  and  ran  into  the  midst  oi  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  and,  behold,  the  plague  was  be¬ 
gun  among  the  people :  and  he  put  on  incense, 
and  made  an  atonement  for  the  people.  48. 
And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  liv¬ 
ing;  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  49.  Now  they 
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that  died  in  the  plague  were  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  and  seven  hundred,  besides  them  that 
died  about  the  matter  of  Korah.  50.  And 
Aaron  returned  unto  Moses,  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  and 
the  plague  was  stayed. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  new  rebellion,  raised  the  very  next  day, 
against  Moses  and  Aaron.  Be  astonished,  O  heavens, 
at  this,  and  wonder,  O  earth!  Was  there  ever  such 
an  instance  of  the  incurable  corruption  of  sinners?  x’. 
41.  On  the  morrow  the  body  of  the  people  muti¬ 
nied;  1.  Though  they  were  so  lately  terrified  by 
the  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  the  shrieks 
of  those  sinking  sinners,  those  sinners  against  their 
own  souls,  were  yet  sounding  in  their  ears,  the  smell 
of  the  fire  yet  remained;  and  the  gaping  earth  was 
scarce  thoroughly  closed,  and  yet  the  same  sins  are 
re-acted,  and  all  these  warnings  slighted.  2.  Though 
they  were  so  lately  saved  from  sharing  in  the  same 
punishment,  and  the  survivors  were  as  brands 
/ducked  out  of  the  burning ■,  yet  they  fly  in  the  face 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  whose  intercession  they 
owed  their  preservation.  Their  charge  runs  very 
high,  Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord.  Could 
any  thing  have  been  said  more  unjustly  and  mali¬ 
ciously?  They  canonize  the  rebels,  calling  them 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  who  died  in  arms  against 
him;  they  stigmatize  divine  justice  itself;  it  was 
plain  enough  that  Moses  and  Aaron  had  no  hand  in 
their  death,  they  did  what  they  could  to  save  them; 
so  that,  in  charging  them  with  murder,  they  did,  in 
effect,  charge  God  himself  with  it.  The  continued 
obstinacy  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  God’s  law,  as  it  was  given  on  mount  Sinai, 
and  the  terrors  of  his  judgments,  as  they  were  here 
executed  on  the  disobedient,  shows  how  necessary 
the  grace  of  God  is  to  the  effectual  change  of  men’s 
hearts  and  lives,  without  which  the  most  likely 
means  will  never  attain  the  end.  Love  will  do  what 
fear  could  not. 

II.  God’s  speedy  appearing  against  the  rebels. 
When  they  were  gathered  against  Moses  and  Aa¬ 
ron,  perhaps  with  a  design  to  depose  or  murder 
them,  they  looked  toward  the  tabernacle,  as  if  their 
misgiving  consciences  expected  some  frowns  from 
thence,  and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  I. or  cl  appear¬ 
ed,  ( v .  42.)  for  the  protection  of  his  servants,  and 
confusion  of  his  and  their  accusers  and  adversa¬ 
ries.  Moses  and  Aaron  thereupon  came  before  the 
tabernacle,  partly  for  their  own  safety;  there  they 
took  sanctuary  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  (Ps.  27’. 
5. — 31.  20.)  and  partly  for  advice,  to  know  what 
was  the  mind  of  God  upon  this  occasion,  v.  43. 
Justice  hereupon  declares  that  they  deserve  to  be 
consumed  in  a  moment,  v.  45.  Why  should  they 
live  another  day  who  hate  to  be  reformed,  and 
whose  rebellions  are  their  daily  practices?  Let 
just  vengeance  take  place  and  do  its  work,  and  the 
trouble  with  them  will  soon  be  over;  only  Moses 
and  Aaron  must  first  be  secured. 

III.  The  intercession  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
made  for  them.  Though  they  had  as  much  reason, 
one  would  think,  as  Elias  had  to  make  intercession 
against  Israel,  (Rom.  11.  2.)  yet  they  forgive  and 
forget  the  indignities  offered  them,  and  are  the  best 
friends  their  enemies  have.  1.  They  both  fell  on 
their  faces,  humbly  to  intercede  with  God  for  mer-  i 
cv,  knowing  how  great  their  provocation  was.  This 
they  had  clone  several  times  before,  upon  similar 
occasions;  and,  though  the  people  had  basely  re¬ 
quited  them  for  it,  yet,  God  having  graciously  ac¬ 
cepted  them,  they  still  have  recourse  to  the  same 
method.  This  is  fraying  always.  2.  Moses,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  plague  was  begun  in  the.congrega-  [ 


tion  of  the  rebels,  that  is,  that  body  of  them  which 
was  gathered  together  against  Moses,  sends  Aaron, 
by  an  act  of  his  priestly  office,  to  make  atonement 
j  for  them,  v.  4G.  And  Aaron  readily  went,  and 
burned  incense  between  the  lit  ing  and  the  dead,  not 
to  purify  the  infected  air,  but  to  pacify  an  >  (Vended 
God,  and  so  stayed  the  progress  of  the  judgment. 

By  this  it  appeared,  (1.)  That  Aaron  was  a  very 
good  man,  and  a  man  that  had  true  lo\  e  for  the 
children  of  his  people,  though  they  hated  and  en¬ 
vied  him.  Though  God  was  now  avenging  his 
quarrel,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  his  priesthood, 
yet  he  Interposes  to  turn  away  God’s  wrath.  N  av. 
forgetting  his  age  and  gravity,  he  ran  into  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  to  help  them.  He  did  not  say, 
“Let  them  smart  awhile,  and  then  when  1  v  me  1 
shall  be  the  more  welcome;”  but,  as  one  tender  of 
the  life  of  every  Israelite,  he  makes  all  possible 
speed  into  the  gap  at  which  death  was  entering. 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who  had  been  charged  u  ith  kill¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  Lord,  might  justly  have  up¬ 
braided  them  now ;  could  they  expect  those  to  be 
their  saviours  whom  they  had  so  inv  idiously  called 
their  murderers?  But  those  good  men  have  taught 
us  here,  by  their  example,  not  to  be  sullen  toward 
j  those  that  are  peevish  with  us,  nor  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  men  give  us,  by  their  provoking-slan¬ 
guage,  to  deny  them  any  real  kindness  which  it  is 
;  in  the  power  of  our  hands  to  do  them.  We  must 
j  vender  good  for  evil.  (2.)  That  Aaron  was  a  very 
I  bold  man;  bold,  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  an  en- 
|  raged  rabble,  that  were  gathered  together  against 
'!  him,  and  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  the 
!  more  exasperated  by  the  plague  that  was  begun; 
1  bold,  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  the  infection, 
where  the  arrows  cf  death  flew  thickest,  and  hun¬ 
dreds,  nay  thousands,  were  falling  on  his  right  and 
left  hand.  To  save  their  lives,  he  put  his  own  into 
his  hand,  not  counting  it  dear  to  him,  so  he  might 
but  fulfil  his  ministry.  (3. )  That  Aaron  was  a  man 
of  God,  and  ordained  for  men,  in  things  pertaining 
to  God.  This  call  to  the  priesthood"  w  as  hereby 
abundantly  confirmed,  set  above  all  contradiction; 
God  had  not  only  saved  his  life,  when  the  intruders 
were  cut  off,  but  now  made  him  an  instrument  for 
saving  Israel.  Compare  the  censer  of  Aaron  here 
with  the  censers  of  those  sinners  against  their  own 
souls.  Those  provoked  God’s  anger,  this  pacified 
I  it;  those  destroyed  men’s  lives,  this  saved  them;  no 
room,  therefore,  is  left  to  doubt  of  Aaron’s  call  to 
the  priesthood.  Note,  Those  make  out  the  best 
title  to  public  honours  that  lay  out  themselves  the 
most  for  the  public  good,  and  obtain  mercy  of 
the  Lord  to  be  faithful  and  useful.  If  any  mail  will 
be  great,  let  him  make  himself  the  servant  of  all. 
(4.)  That  Aaron  was  a  type  of  Christ,  who  came 
into  the  world  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  to 
turn  away  the  wrath  of  God  from  us,  and  who,  b\ 
his  mediation  and  intercession,  stands  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  to  secure  his  chosen  Israel  to 
himself,  and  save  them  out  of  the  midst  of  a  world 
infected  with  sin  and  the  curse. 

IV-  The  result  and  issue  of  the  whole  matter,  l. 
God’s  justice  was  glorified  in  the  death  of  some. 
Great  execution  the  sword  of  the  Lord  did  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  little  time.  Though  Aaron  made  all  the  haste 
he  could,  yet,  before  he  could  reach  his  post  of 
service,  there  were  14,700  men  laid  dead  i  pon  the 
spot,  V.  49.  There  were  but  few  comparath  elv  that 
died  about  the  matter  of  Korah,  the  ring-leaders 
only  were  made  examples,  but,  the  people  m  t  be¬ 
ing  led  to  repentance  by  the  patience  and  forbear 
ance  of  God  with  them,  justice  is  not  now  so  spa 
ring  of  the  blood  of  Israelites.  They  cried  out  ot 
the  death  cf  a  few  hundreds  as  tin  unmerciful 
slaughter  made  among  the  people  of  the  l.ord ,  but 
here  God  silences  that  complaint  by  the  riaughtet 
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>t  utunx  thousands  Note,  Pin  sc  that  quamd  with 
lesser  i  .  ikmU  -  prepare  i.ivater  ter  thcmsohf.: 
tor  when  God  judges  lie  will  overcome,  1 1  is 
nier.  \  w .is  glorified  in  the  prescrx alien  et  the  rest; 
I ;  .  ;  : hewed  Unan  wU.it  he  c.  old  ilo  by  his  power, 
ami  wli.it  he  might  do  in  justice,  hut  then  show¬ 
ed  them  whnt  he  w  On  Id  do  in  Ills  lo\  e  and  pity  ,  he 
w  ould  presetwu  them  a  people  to  himsell,  not  with 
standing  all  this,  in  and  in  a  mediator.  I  he  cloud 
I  A  a  ism's  incense,  coming  from  his  hand,  stayed 
the  plague.  Note,  It  is  much  lor  the  glory  ot  tied  ■■ 
ga 'oil ness,  that  many  a  time,  e\en  in  w  rath,  he  re 
members  merer ;  and  oxen  w  hen  judgments  have 
1ft  en  begun,  pr  o  er  puts  a  stop  to  them ;  so  ready  is 
he  to  torrivc,  and  so  little  pleasure  docs  he  take  in 
the  death  of  sinners. 

ni  \\\  \\  ii. 

Kaulllgh  luis  hern  tlaue  m  the  e  lui|>t e r  Ur  lore  to  qiiiiah  all 
pretensions  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  1  .ex  i  that  would 
set  up  in  competition  with  Varan,  tunl  to  make  it  appear 
that  .\ ii i'ii il  was  tla'  head  ot  that  tribe;  bill  it  seems, 
when  that  matter  was  settled,  the  prluees  of  the  rest  of 
the  tribes  began  to  murmur:  u'  the  head  of  a  tribe  must 
he  a  priest,  why  not  the  head  of  same  other  tribe  than 
that  of  I  .rvii’  lie  that  searches  the  heart  knew  this 
thought  to  he  in  the  breast  oksotlio  ot  them,  and,  lielore 
il  brake  out  into  any  overt -act,  gi  adon  -h  nntiriputed  it, 
to  pivient  bloodshed  ;  ami  il  is  done  by  miraele  in  this 
clmpler,  not  a  miraele  Of  myth,  as  before,  hut  of  grace. 
1.  The  matter  is  put  upon  trial  bv  the  bringing  of  twelve 
rods,  one  tbr  eaeh  prmee,  belore  the  l.ord,  i.  I  - . 7 .  tt. 
1 1 pun  trial,  the  matter  is  determined  In  the  miraeidotia 
blosaomln  t  ol  Aaron’s  rod,  v .  S,  h.  Ill  1  he  deeisitui  ol 
the  eontrover-o  is  registered  by  the  preservation  of  the 
rod,  v.  It',  It.  It  -  ’Idle  people  aeipiiesee  in  it  with  mine 
reluetaure,  x.  Ii,  Id. 

l\  I )  (In1  1  jO»t t>  spake  unto  Most's, 
suyiiiii;,  ’.  Speak  nulo  I lu'  children 
ot  Israel?  mul  take  ol  every  ono  ol  thorn  a 
rod,  mvordinn-  to  tho  luuist*  ol  their  lalltors, 
of  all  thrif  pi'iut't's  atvonlmii  to  tho  hotiso 
ol  (lu'ir  tallu'fs,  twelve  tods:  write  thou 
ovi'fv  man’s  nauh'  upon  his  rod.  3.  Mid 
thou  shall  writo  Won's  name  upon  tho 
rod  of  I  <o\  i :  lor  ono  rod  shall  he  tor  tho  hoatl 
ol  the  hotisi' of  their  fathers.  I.  Multhoushult 
lay  tht'in  up  in  the  tahornnulu  ot  the  con¬ 
gregation,  before  the  testimony ,  \x  here  I  w  ill 
meet  with  you.  6.  Mid  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  the  man's  rod,  whom  1  shall 
choose,  shall  blossom:  anti  I  will  make  to 
cease  from  mu  the  murmurin^s  ol  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  whereby  they  murmur  against 
you.  <*».  \ml  Most's  spa Ixo  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel ;  and  every  one  of  their  prin¬ 
ces  gave  him  a  rod  apiece,  lor  each  prince 
one,  according  to  their  fathers’  houses,  even 
twelve  rods:  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  teas 
among  their  rods.  i.  Mul  Moses  laid  up 
the  rods  before  the  I  unto  in  the  tabernacle 
of  witness, 
l  lore  xvc  have, 

1.  Orders  Riven  for  the  bringing  in  of  n  rod  for 
eirry  tribe,  (which  xvns  peculiarly  significant,  for 
tie  w'nfd  here  used  for  u  rod  sometimes  signified  il 
tribe,  is  particularly  eh,  of.  Id. V  that  God,  hy  a 
miraele  wrought  on  purpose,  might  make  it  known 
,,n  whom  he  had  o  nferred  the  honour  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  (1.)  It  seems,  then,  the  priesthood  Was  a 
jiivfrrmi  nt  worth  seeking  and  striving  tor,  even  by' 
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|  the  princes  of  the  trikes.  It  is  an  honour  to  the 
greatest  of  men  to  he  employ  ed  in  the  service  of 
(it'd.  Vet,  perhaps,  these  contended  for  it  rather 
for  the  sake  ef  the  profit  and  pow  er  that  attended 
the  office,  than  U  r  die  sake  of  that  in  it  which  was 
dixme  and  sacred.  (0.)  It  seems  likewise,  after  all 
j  that  h.al  been  done  to  settle  this  matter,  there  xvere 
those  who  would  be  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  con¬ 
test  it.  I'lioy  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  but  would  make  an  interest  in  i  \  position 
to  it.  They  strive  xv  ith  God  fur  the  dominion,  and 
the  question  is,  w  hose  will  shall  stand?  God  xvill 
vide,  hut  Israel  will  not  he  ruled,  and  that  is  the 
quarrel,  (d. )  It  is  an  instance  of  the  grace  of  tied, 

;  that,  lux  mg  xvrought  divers  miracles  to  famish  sin, 
he  xvould  work  one  move  on  purpose  to preient  it. 
God  lias  effectually  provided  that  the  obstinate  shall 
he  left  inexcusable,  and  every  mouth  shad  he  stop¬ 
ped.  Israel  xvns  very  prone  to  murmur,  both 
against  God,  and  against  their  governors;  “  Now,” 
said  God,  “  1  v,'i!l  make  to  cease  from  me  the  mar - 
mitring's  of  the  children  of  Israel,  v.  5.  If  any 
thing  will  convince  them,  they  shall  he  convinced; 
and  if  this  will  not  convince  them,  nothing  will.” 
This  was  to  he  to  them,  as  Christ  said,  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas;  that  is,  his  own  resurrection 
should  he  to  the  men  of  that  generation,  the  high¬ 
est  proof  of  his  mission  that  should  be  given  them. 

The  directions  are,  [1.]  That  twelve  rods  or 
staves  should  he  brought  in;  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  now  fresh  cut  out  of  a  tree,  for  then  the 
miracle  had  not  been  so  great;  hut  that  they  xvere 
the  staves  which  the  princes  ordinarily  used  as  en¬ 
signs  of  their  authority;  i  f  which  we  read,  [ch,  21 
Id.)  old  dry  stav  es,  that  had  no  sap  in  them,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  xvere  all  made  of  the  almond- 
tree.  It  should  seem,  they  were  hut  twelve  in  all, 
with  Aaron’s,  for  when  Levi  comes  into  the  nc- 
j  count,  h'.phraim  and  Manasseh  make  hut  one,  under 
|  the  name  of  Joseph.  [2.]  That  the  name  of  each 
prince  should  be  written  upon  his  rod,  that  every 
man  might  know  his  oxvn,  and  to  prevent  contests. 
Writing  is  often  a  good  preservative  against  strife, 
for  wh  it  is  written  may  he  appealed  to.  ]  1  hat 
thev  should  be  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle,  lor  one 
night  before  the  testimony,  that  is,  before  the  ark, 
which,  with  its  mere v-seat,  was  a  sy  mbi  1,  token,  or 
testimony,  of  God’s  presence  with  them.  [-1.]  1  hey 
were  to  expect,  being  told  it  before,  that  the  rod  of 
the  tribe,  or  prince,  whom  God  chose  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  should  hud  and  blossom,  v.  :>.  It  was  rcqui- 
|  site  that  they  should  be  told  of  it,  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  he  casual,  hut  according  to  the  counsel 
and  will  of  God.  _ 

2.  The  preparing  of  the  rods  accordingly.  1  he 
prim  es  brought  them  in,  some  of  them  perhaps 
fondly  exporting  that  the  choice  would  fall  upon 
them,  and  all  of  them  thinking  it  honour  enough 
to  ho  competitors  with  Aaron,  and  to  stand  candi¬ 
dates,  even  for  the  priesthood;  (t.  7.J  and  A I  ses 
laid  them  up  before  the  l.ord.  lie  did  not  object 
that  the  matter  was  sufficiently  settled  Tamil,  and 
enough  done  to  convince  those  that  were  not  inv  in¬ 
cibly'  hardened  in  their  prejudices.  He  did  aot  un¬ 
dertake  to  determine  the  controversy  humelt, 
though  it  might  easily  have  been  dene,  nor  dal  he 
suggest  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  oner  satis¬ 
faction  to  u  people  that  were,  willingly  blind;  hut, 
since  God  will  have  it  so,  he  did  his  part,  and  I  d,, 
ed  the  case  before  the  Lord,  to  whom ,  t  ic  appeal 
was  made  byr  consent,  and  left  it  with  him. 

(},  Mid  it  came  to  pass,  that,  on  llio  mor¬ 
row,  Moses  wont  into  tho  tabernacle  ol 
witness;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  foi 
ihe  house  of  I  wvi,  was  budded,  and  brought 
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:  fils,  an  1  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  j 
almonds.  9.  And  Moses  brought  out  all  j 
the  rods  from  belbrc  the  Lord  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  they  looked,  and 
took  every  man  las  rod.  10.  And  the  l  ,oun 
said  unto  A  loses.  Bring  Aaron's  rod  again  j 
before  the  testimony,  to  be  kept  tor  a  token 
against  the  rebels;  and  thou  shah  quite  take 
awav  their  murmuring"  from  me,  that  they 
die  not.  11.  And  Moses  did  so:  as  the 
Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he.  l«.  | 
Vnd  the  children  ol  Israel  spake  unto  Mo¬ 
ses,  saying.  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish,  we 
all  perish.  13.  W  hosoever  cometh  any 
thing  near  unto  the  tabernacle  oi  the  1  ,ouo 
shall  die:  shall  wo  be  consumed  with  dy-  , 

ing  ? 

Here  is, 

1.  The  final  determination  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  priesthood,  by  a  miracle,  c.  S,  9. 
The  reds. h  r  st  aves,  were  brought  out  from  the  most 
holvple.ee,  where  they  were  laid  un,  and  publicly 
produced  before  the  people;  and,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  rods  remained  as  they  were,  Aaron's  rod  on¬ 
ly,  of  a  d  \  stick,  became  a.  living  branch,  budded, 
and  blossomed,  and  yielded  almonds.  In  sente  pla¬ 
ces  there  were  buds,  in  label's  blossoms,  in  others 
fruit,  at  the  same  time;  this  was  miraculous,  and 
took,  a  vav  all  suspicion  of  a  fraud,  as  it  in  the  night 
Moses  had  i  iken  away  Aaron’s  rod,  and  put  a  liv 
ing  branch  of  an  almond-tree  in  the  lwm  ot  it;  for 
no  ordin  irv  branch  would  have  buds,  blossoms,  and 
fruits,  upon  it,  all  at  once.  Now,  1.  I  his  was  a 
plain  in, coat  on  to  the  people  that  Aaron  was  chosen  | 
to  the  priesthood,  and  not  any  other  oi  the  princes 
or  tribes.  Thus  he  was  distinguished  trom  them, 
and  manifested  to  be  under  the  special  blessing  ot  I 
heaven,  which  sometimes  yields  increase  where  • 
there  is  nei  her  planting  nor  w  ..term gin  the  hand  ot 
man.  Bishop  Hall  here  observes,  that  truilhdness 
is  the  best  evidence  of  a  divine  call,  and  tiny  the  I 
plants  i  f  God’s  setting,  and  the  boughs  cut  off  from  | 
them,  will  flourish:  see  Ps.  9  '.  10  ,.lk  l'he  trees 
of  tk*  though  they  seem  dry  trees.  are  f 

of  su ft.  0.  It  was  a  very  proper  sign  to  represent 
the  priesthood  itself,  which  was  hereby  continued 
to  Aaron,  (l.)That  it  should  be  fruitful  and  sen  ice- 
able  t  >  the  church  of  God.  It  produced  not  only 
blossoms,  but  almonds;  for  the  priesthood  was  de¬ 
signed,  not  onlv  for  an  honour  to  Aaron,  but  tor  a 
blessing  t  >  Israel.  bans  Christ  ordained  his  apos¬ 
tles  and  ministers  that  they  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  their  fruit  should  ivnmin,  John 
15.  16.  (2.)  That  there  should  be  a  succession  of 

priests;  here  were  not  onh  almonds  for  the  present, 
but  buds  nd  blocs  ins  promising  more  hereafter. 
Thus  has  Christ  prov  ded  in  his  church,  that  a  seed 
should  ser  e  him  from  generation  to  generation. 
(3.)  T  ait  yet  this  priesthood  should  not  he  perpetu¬ 
al,  but,  in  process  of  time,  like  the  branches  and 
blossoms  of  a  tree,  should  fail  and  wither.  The 
fl’jurfc cf  the  almond-free  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  old  age.  Keel.  12.  5.  This  character 
was  betimes  put  upon  the  priesthood,  which  soon 
bee  >.me  old  and  ready  to  vanish  nveatt,  lloh.  3.  13. 
Itw'sa  tvpe  and  figure  of  Christ  and  his  priest 
hood:  i’  w  he  is  'V  Man,  the  Branch,  (Zech.  6.  12.) 
that  is  to  bee  Priest  ufton  his  throne,  as  it  follows 
there:  and  was  to  strove  uft  before  Clod,  as  this  be¬ 
fore  the  ark,  her  a  tender  filant,  ear.!  a  root  out  c  f 
a  dry  ground,  Isa.  53.  2. 

II.  The  record  of  this  determination,  by  the 
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presen  ing  ot  the  rod  hotoic  the  testimony .  m  fiet 
rvi  memo  riant — that  it  might  be  had  in 
I  rr,ne:iibt\i» ee,  o.  10,  11.  li  Is  probable 
that  the  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  fruit,  continued 
fresh;  the  same  divine  power  that  produced  them 
in  a  night,  presen  od  them  tor  ages,  at  least  so  long 
ns  it  was  necessary  tor  a  token  agiiinst  the  rebels. 
So  it  was  a  standing  miracle,  anti  the  continuance 
of  it  was  an  undeniable  proof  ot  the  truth  ot  t. 
K\  en  the  leaf  ot  God's  trees  sho.il  m  :e::h.  r,  l’s  1 
3,  l  itis  rod  was  presorted,  :is  the  censers  were, 
to  take  ,1  t:\iy  their  rn.rni.  rings.  .  they  die  not. 
Note,  1.  The  design  of  God.  in  all  Ids  providence!,, 
both  mercies  and  judgments,  and  in  the  memorials 
of  them,  is,  to  take  aw.n  sin,  audio  prevent  it, 
I'liese  things  are  done,  these  things  smitten,  fiat 
■ire  sin  not,  1  John  2.  1.  Chr.st  was  manifested  to 
take  .mean  so:.  2.  What  God  does  tortile  taking 
awav  of  sin,  is  done  in  real  kindness  to  us.  that  sec 
die  All  the  bitter  potions  he  gives,  and  all  the 

sharp  methods  he  uses  w  ith  us,  are  tor  the  cure  of 
a  disease  which  otherwis,  would  certainly  be  fatal. 
Bishop  llall  observes  here,  that  the  tables  ot  the 
law  .  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron’s  rod,  were  pre 
served  together  in  or  about  the  ark,  (the  apostle 
takes  notice  of  them  all  three  together,  1 1  eh,  9.  J.) 
to  show  to  after-ages  how  the  ancient  church  was 
taught,  and  ted,  and  ruled;  and  infers  how  precious 
the  doctrine,  sacraments,  and  government  of  the 
church  are  to  him,  and  should  be  to  us,  l'he  rod 
of  Moses  was  used  in  wo  thing  main  miracles,  vet 
we  do  not  find  that  th  s  was  presen  ed.  tor  tin;  keep¬ 
ing  ot  it  w  ould  serve  onlv  to  gratilv  men  scnr.ositv  , 
luu  the  rod  of  Aaron,  that  which  carried  itsmir.u  le 
along with  it,  w  as  carefully  preserved,  because  that 
would  be  of  standing  use  to  convince  men’s  con¬ 
sciences,  to  silence  a  1  disputes  about  the  pru  sthood, 
and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  G oil’s  Israel  in  his 
institutions.  Such  is  the  dillereneo  between  the 
sacraments  which  Gltrisi  has  appointed  tor  edit! 
cation,  and  the  tv;  ,  s  which  men  have  devised  tor 


j  superstition. 

111.  Hie  outcry  of  the  people  hereupon;  (v.  19. 
13.)  Behold,  we  dir,  m  A,  <  rkh:  shaft 

ire  be  cons  .  n.  d  wit »  dying*  1'his  may  he  consi 
\  dered  as  the  language,  either,  1,  Of  a  r, fan: -  g 
people  quarrelling  with  the  iudgments  ot  God, 

,  which,  hv  their  own  pride  and  c'-Minaev,  thev  had 
brought  upon  themselves.  1’hev  seem  to  speak 
dc spai ring! v,  as  if  God  was  a  hard  Master,  that 
sought  advantage  against  them,  and  took  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  pick  quarrels  vv  it h  them,  so  that  if  thev 
trod  ev  er  so  little  aw  rv ,  it  thev  stepped  ev  cr  so  little 
hevond  their  hounds,  thev  must' die,  thev  must 
perish,  thev  must  all  perish,  ha.-cly  insinuating  that 
God  would  never  be  sat  shod  with  their  blood  and 
!  ruin  til!  he  bad  made  an  end  of  them  alh  and  thev 
were  consumed  with  dv  ing.  I  hus  thev  seem  to  he 
,  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  /nil  of  rho  /:,»;/  cf  the 
l.o-d,  fist  51.  29.  J  fretting  that  G  d  vv  as  too  hard 
for  them,  and  that  thev  were  forced  to  full  under, 
only  because  thev  could  net  help  it.  Note,  It  is  a 
i  very  wicked  thing' to  fret  against  God,  when  we  are 
in  affliction,  and  in  ouv  d  stivss  thus  to  trespass  y  et 
more.  If  we  die.  if  we  perish,  it  is  long  of  <  tie- 
srlv  es,  and  the  blame  will  lie  upon  our  i  w  n  hood- 
Or,  2.  Of  a  fY.ken'ing  people;  mam  interpreteis 
t  ike  it  as  bespeaking  the  r  submi--,-.  n.  "Nov,  we 
see  it  is  the  will  ot  God  that  we  should  keep  ■  u 
distance,  audit  is  at  tan-  peril  if  we  draw  nearer 
than  is  appointed:  wo  submit  to  the  divine  will  in 
this  appointment,  we  will  not  contend  any  more, 
lost  we  all  perish:”  and  thev  eng  igv  Moses  t  -  inter 
cede  for  them,  that  thev  might  in  i  be  all  >  •  nsnroed 
with  living,  Thus  the  point  w  -.s  o,  lined,  am'  in 
this  matter  Goal  unite  to  vk  awav  their  muon -..ran  - . 
'and  from  lienee  for  vv  ml  they  acquiesced.  Note, 
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When  tLxl  judges,  he  viU  overcome,  and,  one 
wav  or  other,  will  oblige  the  most  obstinate  g-tin- 
v'.yers  to  confess  their  folly  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  he  was  above 
them.  I  icistt  Ualilste — 0  Galilaan,  thou  hast 
conqueml. 

Oil  U\  X\  111. 


Aaron  being  now  hilly  established  in  the  priesthood,  abun¬ 
dant)'  to  his  own  satistaetion,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  (which  was  the  wood  that  God  brought  out 
of  the  toil  opposition  made  to  him,)  in  this  chapter  God 
goes  him  full  instructions  concerning  his  o dice ;  or 
rather  repeats  those  which  ho  had  before  given  him. 
Me  tells  uim,  1.  What  must  be  his  work,  and  the  eare 
and  charge  committed  to  him;  and  what  assistance  he 
should  lune  from  the  Levites  in  that  work,  v.  1  .  ,  7. 
11.  ’'What  should  be  his  wages,  and  the  Levites’,  for  this 
w  ork.  1.  t'he  perquisites  or  fees  peculiar  to  the  priests, 

$  .  .  It'.  I'he  settled  maintenance  of  the  Levites, 
v.  CO  . .  I  111.  The  portion  w  hich  must  be  paid  to  the 
priests  out  of  the  Levites’  maintenance,  v.  2b..  SC. 
Thus  even  one  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  and  what  he 
had  to  live  upon. 

l.  AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron, 
Thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  father’s 
house  with  thee,  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  saneluarv :  and  thou  and  thy  sons  with 
thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priest- 
nood.  Vnd  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring  thou 
with  thee,  that  they  may  be  joined  unto 
thee,  and  minister  unto  thee:  but  thou  and 
tin  sons  w  ith  thee  L  .7/  minister  before  the 
tabernacle  of  w  itness.  3.  And  they  shall 
keep  tin  charge,  and  the  charge  of  all  the 
tabernacle  :  only  they  shall  not  come  nigh 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuaev  and  the  altar,  j 
that  neither  they  nor  you  also  die.  4.  And 
they  shall  he  joined  unto  thee,  and  keep  the 
ehargv  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  for  all  the  sen  ice  of  the  tabernacle  : 
and  a  stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto 
you.  5.  Vnd  ye  shall  keep  the  charge  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the  altar; 
that  there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon  the 
children  of  Israel.  G.  And  1,  behold  I,  have 
taken  your  brethren  the  Levites  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel ;  to  you  they  are  given 
as  a  gill  for  the  I  mun,  to  do  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  7. 
Then  lore  thou  and  tin  sons  w  ith  thee  shall 
keep  vour  priest's  office  lor  every  thing  of 
the  altar,  and  w  ithin  the  vail ;  and  ye  shall 
serve:  1  have  given  your  priest’s  office  unto 
non  ns  a  service  of  gilt:  and  the  stranger 
that  comoth  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Thee  hcreuce  of  this  chapter  with  that  forego¬ 
ing  is  ven  observable. 

I.  The  pc  pie,  in  the  close  of  that  chapter,  had 
comp'. iinc.1  .  i  the  difficulty  and  peril  that  there 
were  in  droving  near  t  >  Cod,  which  put  them  un¬ 
der  s mie  dreadful  pp  ehensions,  that  the  taberna¬ 
cle  in  the  midst  of  them,  which  they  hoped  would 
have  been  the  r  jay  and  glory,  would  rather  lie 
their  terror  and  ruin;  now,  in  answer  to  this  com¬ 
plaint,  (1x1  here  gives  them  to  understand  by 
Aaron,  tii  it  the  priests  should  come  near  for  them 


|  were  obliged  to  keep  their  distance,  yet  that  should 
not  at  all  redound  to  their  disgrace  or  prejudice,  but 
their  comfortable  communion  with  God  should  be 
kept  up  by  the  interposition  of  the  pt  iests. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  honour  God  had  now  lately 
put  upon  Aaron;  his  rod  had  budded  and  blossomed, 
when  the  rods  of  the  rest  of  the  princes  remained 
dry,  and  destitute  both  of  fruit  and  ornament:  now 
!  lest  Aaron  should  be  puffed  up  with  the  abundance 
!  of  the  favours  that  were  dene  him,  and  the  miracles 
that  were  wrought  for  the  support  of  him  in  his 
high  station,  God  comes  to  him  to  remind  him  of 
the  burthen  that  was  laid  upon  him,  and  the  duty 
required  from  him  as  a  priest.  He  would  see  rea¬ 
son  not  to  be  proud  of  his  preferment,  but  to  receive 
the  honours  of  his  office  with  reverence  and  holy 
trembling,  when  he  considered  how  great  the  care 
and  charge  were  that  devolved  upon  him,  and  how 
hard  it  would  be  for  him  to  give  a  good  account  of 
his  conduct  in  this  office.  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear. 

(1.)  God  tells  us  the  danger  that  attended  his 
dignity,  v.  1.  [L]  That  both  the  priests  and  Lc- 
\ites  (  Thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  father's  house  J 
should  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary;  that  is. 
It  the  sanctuary  were  profaned  by  the  intrusion  of 
strangers,  or  persons  in  their  uncleanness,  the  blame 
should  lie  upon  the  Levites  and  priests,  who  ought 
to  have  kept  them  off.  Though  the  sinner  that 
thrust  in  presumptuously  should  die  in  his  iniquity, 
yet  his  blood  should  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the 
watchmen.  Or,  it  may  be  taken  more  generally, 
“  If  any  of  the  duties  or  offices  of  the  sanctuary  be 
neglected,  if  any  service  be  not  done  in  its  season, 
or  not  according  to  the  law,  if  any  thing  be  1<  st  or 
misplaced  in  the  removal  of  the  sanctuary,  you 
shall  be  accountable  for  it,  and  answer  it  at  your 
peril.”  [2.]  That  the  priests  should  themselves 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  priesthood ;  that  is.  If  they 
either  neglected  any  part  of  their  work,  or  permit 
ted  any  other  persons  to  invade  their  <  fficc,  and  take 
their  work  out  of  their  hands,  they  should  bear  the 
blame  of  it.  Note,  The  greater  the  trust  is  of  work, 

|  and  power  that  is  committed  to  us,  the  greater  is 
our  danger  of  contracting  guilt,  by  falsifying  and 
betraying  that  trust.  This  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  neither  be  emicus  at  ethers’  honours, 
nor  ambitious  ourselves  of  high  places,  because 
great  dignity  exposes  us  to  groat  iniquity.  Those 
that  arc  intrusted  with  the  charge  cf  the  sanctuary 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  W  ho  would 
covet  the  care  of  souls,  who  considers  the  account 
that  must  be  given  of  that  care  ? 

(2.)  He  tells  him  of  the  duty  that  attended  his 
dignity.  [1.]  That  he  and  his  sons  must  minister 
!  before  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  (v.  2.)  that  is,  (as 
I  Bishop  Patrick  explains  it,)  before  the  most  holy 
place,  in  which  the  ark  was;  on  the  outside  of  the 
I  vail  of  that  tabernacle,  but  within  the  door  of  the 
I  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  they  were  to  attend 
I  the  golden  altar,  the  table,  and  candlestick,  which 
no  Levite  might  approach  to.  Ye  shall  serve,  (v. 
7.)  not  “  Ye  shall  rule;”  it  was  never  intended  that 
they  should  lord  it  over  God’s  heritage,  but  “Ye 
shall  serve  God  and  the  congregation.  ”  N <  -to,  The 
priesthood  is  a  service.  If  any  desire  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  he  desires  a  good  work.  Ministers  must 
remember  that  they  are  ministers,  that  is,  servants; 
of  >vh(  m  it  is  required  that  they  be  hum'  U,  dili¬ 
gent,  and  faithful.  [2.]  That  the  Levites  must 
assist  him  and  his  sons,  and  minister  t  them  in  all 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  (v.  2..  4.)  though 
they  must  by  no  means  come  iv.gh  the  vessc’s  c  1  the 
sanctuary,  nor  at  the  altar  meddle  with  the  great 
services  of  burning  the  fat  and  sprinkling  the  blood, 
Aaron’s  family  was  verv  small,  and  as  they  inerens- 


»s  then  represt.  natives;  so  that  though  the  people  |j  ed,  the  rest  of  the  families  of  Israel  would  .nc.rease 
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likewise,  so  that  their  hands  neither  were  now,  nor 
were  likely  to  be,  sufficient  for  all  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  therefore,  (says  God)  the  Levites  shall 
be  joined  to  thee,  v.  2,  and  again,  v.  4,  where  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Levi,  which 
signifies  joined.  Many  of  the  Levites  had  of  late 
set  themselves  against  Aaron,  but  from  hencefor¬ 
ward  God  promises  that  they  should  be  heartily  j 
joined  to  him  in  interest  and  affection,  and  should  [ 
no  more  contest  with  him.  It  was  a  good  sign  to 
Aaron  that  God  owned  him,  when  he  inclined  the  j 
hearts  of  those  concerned  to  own  him  too.  The 
Levites  are  said  to  be  given  as  a  gift  to  the  priests, 
v.  6.  Note,  We  are  to  value  it  as  a  great  gift  of 
the  divine  bounty  to  have  those  joined  to  us,  that 
will  be  helpful  and  serviceable  to  us  in  the  service 
of  God.  [3.]  That  both  priests  and  Levites  must 
carefully  watch  against  the  profanation  of  sacred 
things.  "  The  Levites  must  keep  the  charge  of  the 
tabernacle,  that  no  stranger  { that  is,  none  who  upon  j 
an;v  account  was  forbidden  to  come)  might  come  \ 
nigh,  (y.  4.)  and  that  upon  pain  of  death,  v.  7.  j 
And  the  priests  must  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  ( x’ .  5.)  must  instruct  the  people  and  ad-  j 
monish  them  concerning  the  due  distance  they  were 
to  keep,  and  not  suffer  them  to  break  the  bounds 
set  them,  as  Ivorah’s  company  had  done,  that  there 
be  no  wrath  any  more  upon  the  children  of  Israel. 
Note,  The  preventing  of  sin  is  the  preventing  of 
wrath;  and  the  mischief  sin  has  done,  should  be  a 
warning  to  us  for  the  future,  to  watch  against  it 
both  in  ourselves  and  others. 

8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Be¬ 
hold,  I  also  have  given  thee  the  charge  of  my 
heave-offerings  of  all  the  hallowed  things  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  unto  thee  have  I 
given  them,  by  reason  of  the  anointing,  and 
to  thy  sons,  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  9. 
This  shall  be  thine  of  the  most  holy  things, 
reserved  from  the  fire :  Every  oblation  of 
theirs,  every  meat-offering  of  theirs,  and  I 
every  sin-offering  of  theirs,  and  every  tres¬ 
pass-offering  of  theirs,  which  they  shall  ren¬ 
der  unto  me,  shall  be  most  holy  for  thee  and 
for  thy  sons.  10.  In  the  most  holy  place 
shall  thou  eat  it ;  every  male  shall  eat  it :  it 
shall  be  holy  unto  thee.  11.  And  this  is 
thine :  the  heave-offering  of  their  gift,  with 
all  the  wave-offerings  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  :  I  have  given  them  unto  thee,  and  to 
thy  sons,  and  to  thy  daughters  with  thee, 
by  a  statute  for  ever :  every  one  that  is 
clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of  it.  12.  All 
the  best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  of  the  i 
wine,  and  of  the  wheat,  the  first-fruits  of 
them,  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
them  have  I  given  thee.  13.  And  whatso¬ 
ever  is  first  ripe  in  the  land,  which  they  shall 
bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  thine  :  every 
one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat 
it.  14.  Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel  shall 
be  thine.  15.  Every  thing  that  openeth  the 
matrix  in  all  flesh,  which  they  bring  unto 
the  Lord,  whether  it  be  of  men  or  beasts, 
shall  b->  thine  :  nevertheless  the  first-bora  of 
man  shalt  thou  surely  redeem,  and  the  first-  j 
ling  of  unclean  beasts  shalt  thou  redeem-  j| 


16.  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed,  from 
a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  according 
to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of  five 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  twenty  gerahs.  1 7.  But  the  first¬ 
ling  of  a  cow,  or  the  firstling  of  a  sheep,  or 
the  firstling  of  a  goat,  thou  shalt  not  redeem ; 
they  are  holy :  thou  shalt  sprinkle  their 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt  burn  their 
fat  for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.  18.  And  the  flesh 
of  them  shall  be  thine,  as  the  wave-breast 
and  as  the  right  shoulder  are  thine.  19. 
All  the  heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things, 
whicli  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the 
Lord,  have  I  given  thee  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for 
ever :  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before 
the  Lord  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with 
thee. 

The  priests’  serv  ice  is  called  a  warfare;  and  .vho 
goes  a  warfare  at  his  own  charges?  As  they  were 
well-employed,  so  they  were  well-provided  for,  and 
well-paid.  None  shall  serve  Gcd  for  naught  All 
believers  are  spiritual  priests,  and  God  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  take  care  of  them;  they  shall  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  they  shall  be  fed,  and  shall  not  want 
any  good  thing.  G  odliness  has  the  premise  of  the  life 
that  now  is.  And,  from  this  plentiful  provision 
here  made  for  the  priests,  the  apostle  infers  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Christian  churches  to  maintain  their 
ministers;  they  that  served  at  the  altar  lived  upon 
the  altar.  So  they  that  preach  the  g  spel  should 
live  upon  the  gospel,  and  live  comfortably,  1  Cor.  9. 
13,  14.  Scandalous  maintenance  makes  scandalous 
ministers.  Now  observe,  1.  That  much  of  the  pr.,- 
\  ision  that  was  made  for  them  arcse  cut  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  they  themselves  were  empl  yed  to  offer. 
They  had  the’  skins  of  almost  all  the  sacrifices, 
which  they  might  sell,  and  they  had  a  considerable 
share  out  cf  the  meat-offerings,  sin-offerings,  £cc. 
Thev  that  had  the  charge  of  the  offerings  had  the  be¬ 
nefit,  v.  8.  Note,  God’s  work  is  its  own  wages,  and 
lps  serv  ice  carries  its  recompense  along  with  it.  Even 
in  keeping  of  God’s  commandments  there  is  great 
reward.  The  present  pleasures  of  religion  are  part 
of  its  pay.  2.  That  they  had  not  only  a  good  table 
kept  for  them,  but  mcney  likewise  in  their  pockets 
for  the  redemption  of  the  first-born,  and  those  first¬ 
lings  of  cattle  which  might  not  be  offered  in  sacri¬ 
fice.  Thus  their  maintenance  was  such  as  left  them 
altogether  disentangled  from  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
they  had  no  grounds  to  occupy,  no  land  to  till,  no 
vineyards  to  dress,  no  cattle  to’  tend,  no  visible  estate 
to  take  care  of,  and  yet  had  a  more  plentiful  income 
than  any  other  families  whatsoever.  Thus  Gcd  or¬ 
dered  it,  (1.)  That  they  might  be  the  more  entirely 
addicted  to  their  ministry,  and  nc.t  diverted  from  if, 
or  disturbed  in  it,  by  any  worldly  care  cr  business. 
The  ministiy  requires  a  whole  man.  (2.)  That 
they  might  be  examples  of  living  by  faith,  not  only 
in  God’s  providence,  but  in  his  ordinance.  Thev 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  that  they  might  learn  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  sufficient  for  the 
day  would  be  the  provision  thereof;  and  they  had 
no  estates  to  leave  their  children,  th  t  they  might 
bv  faith  leave  them  to  the  care  of  th  t  G  d  who  had 
fed  them  all  their  lives  long.  3.  Of  the  provision 
that  was  made  for  their  tables,  some  is svd  to  be  most 
holy  f  v.  9,  10.)  which  was  to  he  eaten  by  the  priests 
themselves,  and  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  only 
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Jilt  other  perqifisitcs  were  less  holy ,  cf  which  their 
fam ‘lies  migat  eat,  at  their  own  houses,  provided 
they  were  cl  an,  v.  il  .  •  15.  See  Lev.  22.  10,  &c. 

It  is  com  mantled  that  the  best  of  the  oil.  and  the  best 
of  the  wine  and  wheat,  should  be  offered  tor  the 
first  fnuts  unto  the  Lord,  which  the  priests  were 
to  have,  v.  12.  Note,  We  must  always  serve  and 
honour  God  with  the  best  we  have,  for  he  is  the 
Best,  and  best  deserves  it;  he  is  the  1  irst,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  have  the  first  ripe.  Those  that  think  to 
save  charges,  by  putting  God  off  with  the  refuse,  do 
but  decef.o  themselves,  for  Lod  is  not  mocked.  t>. 
All  this  is  given  to  the  priests,  by  reason  of  the 
anointing,  v.  8.  It  was  not  lor  the  suite  ot  their  per 
sonal  merits  above  other  Israelites,  that  they  had 
these  tributes  paid  to  them,  be  it  known  unto  them;  : 
but  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  office  to  which  they 
wcie  anointed.  Thus,  all  the  comforts  that  are 
given  to  the  Lord’s  people,  are  given  them  by  reu-  | 
son  of  the  anointing,  which  they  have  received.  It  I 
is  said  to  be  giventhem  by  an  ordinance  for  ever,  (v.  j 
8.)  and  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever,  v.  19.  As 
long  as  the  priesthood  should  continue,  this  should 
continue  to  be  the  maintenance  of  it,  that  this  lamp 
might  not  go  out  for  want  of  oil  to  keep  it  burning. 
Thus  prov  ision  is  made  that  a  gospel  ministry  should 
continue  till  Christ  comes,  by  an  ordinance  Lr  ever. 
Lo,  1  am  with  you  (that  is  their  maintenance  and 
■'Support)  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  wot  la. 
Thanks  be  to  the  Redeemer,  it  is  the  word  which 
he  has  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations. 

20.  Ami  the  Lord  spake  unto' Aaron, 
Thou  shall,  have  no  inheritance  in  their 
land,  neither  shall  thou  have  any  part 
among  them  :  l  cun  thy  part,  and  thine  in¬ 
heritance,  among  the  children  ol  Israel.  21. 
And,  behold,  1  have  given  the  children  ol 
Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an  inherit¬ 
ance,  lor  their  service  which  they  serve, 
even  the  service  ol  the  tabernacle  ol  the 
congregation.  22.  .Neither  must  the  <  hi l— 
dron  of  Israel  henceforth  come  nigh  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  they 
bear  sin,  and  die.  23.  But  the  I  -cviles 
shall  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  they  shall  bear  their 
iniquity.  It  skull  be  a  statute  loi  evei 
throughout  your  generations,  that  among 
the  children  of  Israel  they  have  no  inherit¬ 
ance.  2d.  But  (he  tidies  of  the  children  ol 
Israel,  which  they  offer  as  a  heave-offering 
unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the  1  ^elites 
to  inherit therefore,  l  have  said  unto  them, 
Among  the  children  ol  Israel  they  shall 
have  no  inheritance.  25.  Anri  Urn  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  26.  Thus  speak 
unto  the  I  invites,  and  say  unto  them,  W  hen 
ye  take  of  the  children  of  Israel  the  tithes, 
which  l  have  given  you  from  them  for 
your  inheritance,  then  ye  shall  otter  up  a 
neavt -offering  of  it  for  the  Loud,  even  a 
tenth  part  of  the  tithe.  27.  And  this  your 
heave-oltering  shall  be  reckoned  unto  you 
as  though  il.  were  the- corn  ol  the  thicshiug- 
lloor,  and  as  the  fulness  of  the  wine-press. 
28  Thus  ye  also  shall  offer  a  heave-oftenng 
unto  the  Lord  of  all  your  tithes  which  ye 


receive  of  the  children  of  Israel;  ami  ye 
shall  give  thereof  the  Lord’s  heave-offering 
to  Aaron  the.  priest.  29.  Out  of  all  your 
gifts  ye  shall  offer  every  heave-offering  of 
the  Lord,  of  all  the  best  thereof  cm*  the 
hallowed  part  thereof,  out  of  it.  30.  There¬ 
fore  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  VI  hen  y< 
have  heaved  the  best  thereof  hum  it,  then  it 
shall  be  counted  unto  (be  I  writes  as  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  thrcshing-lloor,  and  as  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  wine-press.  31.  And  ye  shall 
eat  it  in  every  place,  ye  and  ymu  house¬ 
holds  :  for  it.  is  your  reward  for  your  service 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  32. 
And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  by  reason  ol  it, 
when  ye  have  heaved  from  it  the  best  of 
it:  neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  oi  Israel,  li  st  ye  die. 


Here  is  a  further  account  of  the  pro  visit  n  that 
was  made,  both  for  the  Lcvites  and  for  the  priests, 
out  of  the  country. 

1.  They  must  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land; 
only  cities  to  dwell  in  were  afterward  all  wed  them, 
but  no  ground  to  occupy;  'Lhou  shalt  not.  have  any 
part  among  them,  v.  20.  It  is  repeated  again,  r. 
23,  and  again,  v.  24.  .dmonc+thr  children  <  /  Israel 
they  shall  have  no  inheritance,  either  by  purchase  or 
descent.  God  would  have  them  eemfi  rtably  pro¬ 
vided  for,  but  would  not  have  their  iambics  over- 
rich,  lest  they  should  think  themselves  alx  ve  that 
work  which  their  wages  supposid,  and  obliged 
them  constantly  to  attend  upon.  As  Israel  was  a 
peculiar  people,  and  not  to  be  numbered  am<  ng  the 
nations;  so  Levi  was  a  peculi  ,r  tribe,  and  n<  t  to  be 
settled  as  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  but  in  all  respects 
distinguished  from  them.  A  good  reason  is  given, 
why  they  must  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land,  for, 
says  God,  1  am  thy  Part,  and  thine  Inheritance. 
Note,  Those  that  have  God  fi  r  theit  labor  tance  and 
their  Portion  for  ever,  ought  to  look  with  a  holy 
contempt  and  indifference  upon  the  inheritances  of 
Pis  world,  and  not  covet  their  porffi  n  in  it.  “  1  he 
Lord  is  my  Portion,  therefore  toil!  I  hi./ie  in  him, 
md  not  depend  upon  any  thing  1  have  on  this 
’arth,”  Lam.  3.  24-.  I  he  Levitcs  shall  have  no 
inheritance,  and  vet  they  shall  live  very  yomforta- 
,ly  and  plentifully — to  teach  us  that  Providence  has 
v  arious  ways  of  supporting  those  that  live  in  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  it;  the  fowls  reap  not,  and  yet  at  e 
Fed,  the  lilies  spin  not,  and  yet  are  d  .lied;  the  Lc¬ 
vites  have  no  inheritance  in  Israel,  and  yet  live  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  tribe.  1  be  repclitu  n  <  f  that 
caution,  that  no  Israelite  should  a/tfroach  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  comes  in  Suitably,  though  somewhat  abrupt¬ 
ly  v.  22.  It  seems  set  in  opposition  to  that  order 
concerning  the  priests  and  Levins.  that  they  slu  uld 
have  no  inheritance  in  Israel;  to  show  how  God  dis¬ 
penses  his  favours  variously.  The  Lcvites  have  the 
honour  of  attending  the  tabernacle,  wind)  is  denied 
the  Israelites;  but  then  the  Israelites  h  ive  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  inheritances  in  Canaan,  which  is  denied  the 
Lcvites;  thus  each  is  kept  from  cither  envying  or 
despising  the  other,  and  both  have  mason  to  rdoice 
in  their  lot.  The  Israelites  must  w  t  come  mg/,  the 
tabernacle,  but  then  the  Lcvites  must 
ritancc  in  the  land-,  it  ministers  expect  that  pe  n  t 
should  keep  in  their  sphere,  and  not  intermeddl 
with  sacred  offices,  let  him  keen  in  theirs,  and  not 
entangle  themselves  in  secular  affairs. 

1]  But  they  must  both  have  tithes  of  the  hirul. 
Beside  the  first-fruits  which  were  appropriati  d  m 
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>  >*..  .  I  ucss  o.  ’  v\  Aral  toot  SvOius  to  bo  soo-kon 
of.  ,is  h»\  in«ru  particular  comfort  ami  satisfaction  in 
a.  whk  -  e  reward  ol  fa  service  . 

-  -  '  eux.  .'  \\  c  n 

be  sure  that  Hod  has  his  dues  out  of  it.  Then  we 
have  tb.o  comfort  of  our  substance,  when  we  have 
honoured  the  l.owl  v  ith  it.  Then  : re 
■  .  when  t  .  , 

•'■v  ;.-.  This  intimates  that  we  must  nev  er  feed 
ourselves  without  fear,  lest  our  table  become  a 
s  ',  a  re,  and  we  .Via”  #;'•»  rr.:.<e*;  t;  ,-  and  thu* 

therefore  we  are  concerned  to  <-;:r  j.  -.v  f  s.w: 

s  t:v  L;s that  all  nun  do  cleau  and  com¬ 
fortable  tv'  us. 

cu  \r  xrx. 

I'hij  chapter  is  only  oonoerninsr  '.he  prep  aril' c  ;u;,l  usinsr  of 

e.ea.'!!.  l'o.e  people  had  complained  of  the  strictness  of 
’.he  law  .  "  inch  forbade  their  near  approach  to  the  taber* 
nae  o.  eh.  ...  Is.  la  answer  to  which,  complaint,  thev 
are  here  directed  to  purit'v  taemsclves,  so  ;•<  that  the* 
might  ixune  as  tar  as  thev  has!  occasion,  without  fear. 
Hove  is.  1.  The  method  of  preparing  these  ,  -  u  s,  bv  the 
buraa-isf  of  a  red  heifer,  w  ten  a  great  deal  of  ceremouv,  \ 
1.  .  tvV  U.  Toe  way  of  using  them.  1.  They  were'  de¬ 
signed  to  purity  pe-sons  from  the  pollution  ’contracted 
by  a  dead  body,  v.  H  ..  16.  2.  l'hev  were  to  be  put  into 

running  water,  (a  small  quavv.it'  of  them.)  with  which 
the  pe  soti  to  be  cleansed  must  I  t-  purified,  v.  17..  th 
And  that  this  ceremonial  pu:  ideation  was  a  type  and 
oi  toe  c  .  a:  o.ng  oi  the  cc  sciences  of  believer! 
'.:c.n  the  pollutions  of  sin,  appears  by  the  apostle's  dis¬ 
co::  so,  H.o.  s.  id,  1 1,  "hove  he  compares  the  othcacv  of 
-  —  ■  ■  ■  s  the  s  c  . 

in  !  U  o.-  toj  q.-'u  sprinkling  t  ie  K.uoifii/t. 

1.  4  \  P  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
X. V  and  nnto  Aaron,  saying,  :.  i'  is 
the  ordinance  of  the  law  w  hich  the  Loro 
hath  comma mievl.  saying.  Speak  unto  the 
e.'.ile.ivn  o:  Israel,  mat  thev  bring  dice  a  red 
heiter  w  iihout  spot.  wherein  is  no  blemish, 
ir.vu  which  never  came  yoke.  \nd 
ye  shall  give  her  unto  F.leazar  the  priest, 
that  he  may  bring  her  forth  without  the 
camp,  and  me  shall  slay  her  before  his 
'•  -4 od  1  learar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her 
hlood  with  his  linger,  and  sprinkle  of  her 
blood  diivctly  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
ev'ngtvgaiion  seven  times.  And  one  shall 
bum  the  heiter  in  has  sight ;  her  skin,  and 
iter  ttesh,  and  her  blood,  with  her  duns;, 
shall  he  bia-n  :  c.  And  the  priest  shall  take 
cedar-wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and 
cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  of  the 
■  '•  b  nest  shall  w ash  his 

he  shall  bathe  his  flesh  in  wa¬ 
ter.  and  afterward  he  shall  come  into  the 

. •  and  the  priest  shall  be  unclean  until 

8.  And  he  that  bumeth  her  shall 
'v»sh  clothes  in  water,  an 
flesh  in  water,  and  shall  he  unclean  until 
the  even.  P.  \nd  a  man  that  is  clean  shall 
isbesoft 

'  .'■‘■•i  up  w  ithout  the  camp  in  a  lean  place, 
am!  it  shall  be  kept  for  the  con^recation  of 
the  childivn  of  Israel,  tor  a  water  of  separa- 
’On:  it  is  a  purification  for  sin.  10.  Vmt 
■e  mat  gatheivth  ; he  ashes  of  the  heitc: 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  \  e  uncleai 
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tntil  the  even :  and  it  shall  be  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger  ! 
that  sojourneth  among  them,  for  a  statute 
for  ever. 

We  have  here  the  divine  appointment  concerning 
rhe  solemn  bunting  of  a  redheiier  to  ashes,  and  the 
preserving  of  the  ashes,  that  of  them  might  be 
made,  not  a  beautifying,  but  a  purifying,  water,  for 
that  was  the  utmost  the  law  reached  to;  it  offered 
not  to  adorn  as  the  gospel  does,  but  to  cleanse  only. 
L'his  burning  of  the  heifer,  though  it  was  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  being  not  performed 
at  the  altar,  yet  was  typical  of  the  death  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  by  which  he  intended  not  only  to 
satisfy  God’s  justice,  but  to  purify  and  pacify  our  j 
consciences,  that  we  may  have  peace  with  God, 
and  also  peace  in  our  own  bosoms:  to  prepare  for 
which  Christ  died,  not  only  like  the  bulls  and  goats  j 
at  the  altar,  but  like  the  heifer  without  the  camp,  j 

I.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  care  employed  in 
the  choice  of  the  heifer  that  was  to  be  burnt,  much  j 
more  than  in  the  choice  of  any  other  offering,  v.  2.  j 
It  must  not  only  be  without  blemish,  typifying  the 
spotless  purity  and  sinless  perfection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  it  must  be  a  red  heifer,  because  of  the 
rarity  of  the  colour,  that  it  might  be  the  more  re¬ 
markable:  the  Jews  say,  “If  but  two  hairs  were 
black  or  white,  it  was  unlawful.”  Christ,  as 
man,  was  the  Son  of  Adam,  red-earth;  and  we  find 
him  red  in  his  apparel,  red  with  his  own  blood,  and 
red  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  And  it  must  be 
one  on  which  never  came  yoke,  which  was  not  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  other  sacrifices,  but  thus  was  typified 
the  voluntary  offer  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
said,  Lo,  I  come.  He  was  bound  and  held  with  no 
other  cords  than  those  of  his  own  love.  .This 
heifer  was  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
congregation,  because  they  were  all  to  have  a  joint-  | 
interest  in  it;  and  so  all  believers  have  in  Christ. 

II.  There  was  to  be  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  in 
the  burning  of  it.  The  care  of  doing  it  was  com-  j 
mitted  to  Eleazar,  not  to  Aaron  himself,  because  it 
was  not  fit  that  he  should  do  any  thing  to  render 
himself  ceremonially  unclean,  no,  not  so  much  as 
till  the  even;  (v.  S.)  yet  it  being  an  affair  of  great  J 
concern,  especially  in  the  significancy  of  it,  it  was 
to  be  performed  by  him  that  was  next  to  Aaron  in 
dignity.  The  chief  priests  of  that  time  had  the 
principal  hand  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Now, 

1.  The  heifer  was  to  be  slain  without  the  camp, 
as  an  impure  thing,  which  bespeaks  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  ceremonial 
law  to  take  away  sin;  so  far  were  they  from  clean¬ 
sing  effectually,  that  they  were  themselves  unclean; 
as  if  the  pollution  that  was  laid  upon  them,  con¬ 
tinued  to  cleave  to  them.  \ct,  to  answer  this  type, 
our  Lord  Jesus,  being  made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us, 
suffered  without  the  gate,  Heb.  13.  12. 

2.  Eleazar  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  looking  stead¬ 
fastly  towards  it,  v.  4.  l'his  made  it  in  some  sort 
an  expiation ;  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  before 
the  Lord  was  the  chief  solemnity  in  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  atonement;  therefore  though  this  was  not 
done  at  the  altar,  yet  being  done  toward  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  it  was  intimated  that  the  virtue  and  validity 
of  it'  depended  upon  the  sanctuary,  and  were  de¬ 
rived  from  it.  This  sigmfied  the  satisfaction  that 
was  made  to  God  by  the  death  of  Christ,  our  great 
High  Priest,  who  'by  the  eternal  Spirit  (and  the 
Spirit  is  called  the  finger  of  God,  as  Ainsworth 
observes,  Luke  11.  20.)  offered  himself  without  spot 
unto  God;  he  did,  as  it  were,  sprinkle  his  own  blood 
directly  before  the  sanctuary,  when  he  said,  father , 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit;  it  also  signifies 


how  necessary  it  was  to  the  purifying  of  our  hearts, 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  Divine  Justice. 
This  sprinkling  of  the  blood  put  virtue  into  the 
ashes. 

3.  The  heifer  was  to  be  wholly  burnt,  v.  5. 
This  typified  the  extreme  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  both  in  soul  and  body,  as  a  Sacrifice  made  by 
fire.  The  priest  was  to  cast  into  the  fire,  while  it 
was  bunting,  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet, 
which  were  used  in  the  cleansing  of  lepers,  (Lev. 
14.  6,  7. )  that  the  ashes  of  these  might  be  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  because  they  were  de¬ 
signed  for  purification. 

4.  The  ashes  of  the  heifer  (separated  as  well  as 
they  could  from  the  ashes  of  the  wood  wherewith  it 
was  burnt)  were  to  be  carefully  gathered  up  by  the 
hand  of  a  clean  person,  and  (as  the  Jews  say) 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  so  laid  up  for  the  use  cf  the 
congregation,  as  there  was  occasion,  (v.  9.)  not 
only  for  that  generation,  but  for  posterity;  for  the 
ashes  of  this  one  heifer  were  sufficient  to  season  as 
many  vessels  of  water  as  the  people  of  Israel  would 
need  for  many  ages.  The  Jews  say  that  this  cue 
served  till  the  captivity,  near  1000  years,  and  that 
there  was  never  another  heifer  burnt  till  Ezra’s 
time,  after  their  return;  to  which  tradition  of 
their’s,  grounded  (I  suppose)  only  upon  the  silence 
of  their  old  records,  I  see  no  reason  we  have  to  give 
credit,  since  in  the  later  times  of  their  church, 
which  they  had  more  full  records  of,  they  find 
eight  burnt  between  Ezra’s  time  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  second  temple,  which  was  about  500 
years.  These  ashes  are  said  to  be  laid  up  here  as 
a  purification  for  sin,  because,  though  they  were 
intended  only  to  purify  from  ceremonial  unclean¬ 
ness,  yet  they  were  a  type  of  that  purification  for 

|  sin  which  our  Lord  Jesus  made  by  his  death.  Ashes 
mixed  with  water  are  used  in  scouring,  but  these 
,  had  their  virtue  purely  from  the  divine  institution, 
and  their  accomplishment  and  perfection  in  Christ, 
who  is  the  End  of  this  law  for  righteousness.  Now 
observe,  (1.)  That  the  water  of  purification  was 
made  so  by  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  whose  blood  was 
sprinkled  ’  before  the  sanctuary;  so  that  which 
cleanses  our  consciences,  is,  the  abiding  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Christ';  it  is  his  blood  that  cleanses 
from  all  sin,  1  John  1.  7.  (2.)  That  the  ashes 

were  sufficient  for  all  the  people;  there  needed  not 
to  be  a  fresh  heifer  slain  for  ever)'  person  or  family 
that  had  occasion  to  be  purified,  but  this  cne  was 
jt  enough  for  all,  even  for  the  strangers  that  sojourn- 
;  ed  among  them;  (v.  10.)  so  there  is  virtue  enough 
I;  in  the  blood  of  Christ  for  all  that  repent  and  believe 
the  gospel,  for  every  Israelite;  and  not  for  their 
sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ,  1  John 
I  2.  2.  (3.)  That  these  ashes  were  capable  of  being 

|  preserved  without  waste  to  many  ages.  No  bodily 
j  substance  is  so  incorruptible  as  ashes  are,  which 
(says  Bishop  Patrick)  made  these  a  very  fit  emblem 
[|  of  the  everlasting  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
He  is  able  to  save,  and,  in  order  to  that,  able  to 
cleanse,  to  the  uttermost,  both  of  persons  and 
times.  (4. )  These  ashes  were  laid  up  as  a  stock  or 
I  treasure,  for  the  constant  purification  cf  Israel 
!  from  their  pollutions;  so  the  blood  of  Christ  is  laid 
1  up  for  us  in  the  word  and  sacraments,  as  an  inex- 
'  haustible  fountain  of  merit,  to  which  by  tai  h  \\e 
may  have  recqurse  daily,  for  the  purging  of  our 
!  consciences;  see  Zech.  13.  1.  .... 

5.  All  those  that  were  employed  m  this  sen  ice 
!  were  made  ceremonially  unclean  by  it;  even  Eiea- 
zar  himself,  though  he  did  but  sprinkle  the  mood, 
v.  7.  He  that  burned  the  hrifr  was  unclean,  (u. 
8.  )  and  he  that  gathered  up  the  ashes;  (r.  10.)  sc 
all  that  had  a  hand  in  putting  Christ  to  death  con- 
,  tracted  guilt  bv  it;  his  betrayer,  his  prosecutors.  Ini 
|  judge,  his  executioner,  all  did  what  they  did  with 
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wicked  hands,  though  it  was  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God-,  (Acts  2.  23.) 
yet  some  of  them  were,  and  all  might  have  been, 
cleansed  by  the  virtue  of  that  same  blood  which 
they  had  brought  themselves  under  the  guilt  of. 
Some  make  this  to  signify  the  imperfection  of  the 
legal  services,  and  their  insufficiency  to  take  away 
sin;  inasmuch  as  those  who  prepared  for  the  puri¬ 
fying  of  others  were  themselves  polluted  by  the 
preparation.  The  Jews  say,  this  is  a  mystery 
which  Solomon  himself  did  not  understaad,  that  the 
came  thing  should  pollute  those  that  were  clean, 
and  yet  purify  those  that  were  unclean.  But  (says 
Bishop  Patrick)  it  is  not  strange  to  those  who  con¬ 
sider  that  all  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  for 
sin,  were  therefore  looked  upon  as  impure,  because 
the  sins  of  men  were  laid  upon  them,  as  all  our  sins 
were  upon  Christ,  who  therefore  is  said  to  be  made 
sin  for  ns,  2  Cor.  5.  21. 

1 1 .  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
an}'  man  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.  1 2. 
He  shall  purify  himself  with  it  on  the  third 
day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  be 
clean:  but  if  he  purify  not  himself  the  third 
day,  then  the  seventh  day  he  shall  not  be 
clean.  13.  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead 
body  of  any  man  that  is  dead,  and  purifieth 
not  himself,  defileth  the  tabernacle  of  die 
Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
Israel:  because  the  water  of  separation 
was  not  sprinkled  upon  him,  he  shall  be  un¬ 
clean;  his  uncleanness  is  yet  upon  him. 
14.  This  is  the  law  when  a  man  dieth  in  a 
tent;  All' that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all 
that  is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days.  15.  And  every  open  vessel,  which 
hath  no  covering  bound  upon  it,  is  unclean. 
16.  And  whosoever  toucheth  one  that  is 
slain  with  a  sword  in  the  open  fields,  or  a 
dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  a  grave, 
shall  be  unclean  seven  days.  17.  And  for 
an  unclean  person  they  shall  take  of  the 
ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purification  for 
sin,  and  running  water  shall  be  put  thereto 
in  a  vessel;  18.  And  a  clean  person  shall 
take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all  the 
vessels,  and  upon  the  persons  that  were 
there,  and  upon  him  that  touched  a  bone, 
or  one  slain,  or  one  dead,  or  a  grave:  19. 
And  the  clean  person  shall  sprinkle  upon 
the  unclean  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the 
seventh  day;  and  on  the  seventh  day  he 
shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be 
clean  at  even.  20.  But  the  man  that  shall 
be  unclean,  and  shall  not  purify  himself, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the 
congregation,  because  he  hath  defiled  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  :  the  water  of  sepa¬ 
ration  hath  not  been  sprinkled  upon  him ; 
he  is  unclean.  21.  And  it  shall  he  a  per¬ 
petual  statute  unto  them,  that  lie  that 
“nrmkleth  the  water  of  separation  shall 


wash  his  clothes;’ and  he  that  toucheth  the 
water  of  separation  shall  be  unclean  until 
even.  22.  And  whatsoever  the  unclean 
person  toucheth  shall  he  unclean ;  and  the 
soul  that  toucheth  it  shall  be  unclean  until 
even. 

Directions  are  here  given  concerning  the  use  and 
application  of  the  ashes,  which  were  prepared  tci 
purification.  They  were  laid  up  to  be  laid  cut;  and 
therefore,  though  now  one  place  would  serve  tc 
keep  them  in,  while  all  Israel  lay  so  closely  en¬ 
camped,  yet  it  is  probable  that  afterward,  when 
they  came  to  Canaan,  seme  of  these  ashes  were 
kept  in  every  town,  for  there  would  be  daily  use  of 
them.  Observe, 

J.  In  what  cases  there  needed  a  purification  with 
these  ashes.  No  other  is  mentioned  here  than  the 
ceremonial  uncleanness  that  was  contracted  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  of  the  bene  or  grave  of  a 
dead  man,  or  being  in  the  tent  or  house  where  a 
dead  body  lay,  v.  11,  14. .  16.  This  I  look  upon  tc 
be  one  of  the  greatest  burthens  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  one  of  the  most  unaccountable.  He  that 
touched  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  any  liv¬ 
ing  man  under  the  greatest  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
was  made  unclean  by  it  only  till  the  even,  and 
needed  only  common  water  to  purify  himself  with; 
but  he  that  came  near  the  dead  body  of  man,  wo¬ 
man,  or  child,  must  bear  the  reproach  of  his  un¬ 
cleanness  seven  days,  must  twice  be  purified  with 
the  water  of  separation,  which  he  could  not  obtain 
without  trouble  and  charge,  and,  till  lie  is  purified, 
must  not  come  near  the  sanctuary,  upon  pain  of 
death.  This  was  strange,  considering,  1.  That 
whenever  any  died,  (and  we  are  in  deaths  oft.} 
several  persons  must  unavoidably  contract  this  pol 
lution,  the  body  must  be.  stripped,  washed,  wound 
up,  carried  out,  and  buried,  and  this  c<  uld  not  be 
done  without  many  hands,  and  yet  all  defiled; 
which  signifies,  that  in  cur  corrupt  and  fallen  state 
there  is  none  that  lives  a  nd  sins  not;  we  cannot  avoid 
being  polluted  by  the  defiling  world  we  pass 
through,  and  we  offend  daily,  yet  the  impossibility 
of  our  being  sinless  does  not  make  sin  the  less  pol- 
lut’ng.  2.  That  taking  care  of  jthe  dead,  to  sec 
them  decently  buried,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  a 
very  good  office,  and  an  act  of  kindness,  both  to  the 
honour  of  the  dead,  and  the  comfort  of  the  living, 
and  yet  uncleanness  was  contracted  by  it;  which 
intimates  that  the  pollutions  of  sin  mix  with  and 
cleave  to  our  best  services.  There  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not; 
we  are  apt  some  way  or  other  to  do  amiss  even  in 
our  doing  good.  3.  That  this  pollution  was  con¬ 
tracted  by  what  was  done  privately  in  their  own 
houses,  which  intimates  (as  Bishop  Patrick  ob¬ 
serves)  that  God  sees  what  is  done  in  secret,  and 
nothing  can  be  concealed  from  the  Divine  Majesty. 
4.  This  pollution  might  be  contracted,  and  yet  a 
man  might  never  know  it,  as  by  the  touch  of  a 
grave  which  appeared  not,  of  which  our  Saviour 
says,  They  that  walk  over  it  are  not  aware  of  it-, 
(Duke  11.  44.)  which  intimates  the  defilement  of 
the  conscience  by  sins  of  ignorance,  and  the  cause 
we  have  to  cry  out,  “Who  can  understand  Iris 
errors?”  and  to  pray,  “Cleanse  us  from  secret 
faults,  faults  which  we  ourselves  do  not  see  our¬ 
selves  guilty  of.” 

But  why  did  the  law  make  a  dead  corpse  such  a 
defiling  thing?  (1.)  Because  death  is  the  wages  of 
sin,  entered  into  the  world  by  it,  and  reigns  by  the 
power  of  it.  Death  to  mankind  is  another  thing 
from  what  it  is  to  other  creatures,  it  is  a  curse,  it  is 
the  execution  of  the  law,  and  therefore  the  defile¬ 
ment  of  death  signifies  the  defilement  of  sin.  (2A 
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Because  the  law  could  not  conquer  death,  nor 
abolish  it  and  alter  the  property  of  it,  as  the  gospel 
does  by  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
so  introducing  a  better  hope.  Since  our  Redeemer 
was  dead  and  buried,  death  is  no  more  destroying 
to  the  Israel  of  God,  and  therefore  dead  bodies  are 
no  more  defiling;  but  while  the  church  was  under 
the  taw,  to  show  that  it  made  not  the  comers  there¬ 
unto  perfect,  the  pollution  contracted  by  dead 
oodies  could  not  but  form  in  their  minds  melancholy 
and  uncomfortable  notions  concerning  death,  while 
believers  now  through  Christ  can  triumph  over  it. 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  Where  is  thy  pol¬ 
lution? 

II.  How  the  ashes  were  to  be  used  and  applied  in 
these  cases. 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  the  ashes  must  be  put  into 
a  cup  of  spring  water,  and  mixed  with  the  water, 
which  thereby  was  made,  as  it  is  here  called,  a 
water  of  separation,  because  it  was  to  be  sprinkled 
on  those  who  were  separated  or  removed  from  the 
sanctuary  by  their  uncleanness.  As  the  ashes  of 
the  heifer  signified  the  merit  of  Christ,  so  the 
running  roarer  signified  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
blessed  Spirit,  who  is  compared  to  rivers  of  living 
water;  and  it  is  by  his  operation  that  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ  is’ applied  to  us  for  our  cleansing. 
Hence  we  are  said  to  be  washed,  that  is,  sanctified 
and  justified,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  1  Cor.  6.  11. 
1  Pet.  1.  2.  Those  that  promise  themselves  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  while  they  sub¬ 
mit  ii  A  to  the  grace  and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  do 
but  deceive  themselves,  for  we  cannot  put  asunder 
what  God  has  pined,  nor  be  purified  by  the  ashes 
otherwise  than  in  the  running  water. 

2.  This  water  must  be  applied  by  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  dipped  in  it,  with  which  the  person  or  thing 
to  be  cleansed  must  be  sprinkled,  (v.  18.)  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  which  David  pr  ys,  Purge  me  with  hyssop. 
Faith  is  the  bunch  of  hyssop  wherewith  the  con¬ 
science  is  sprinkled  and  the  heart  purified.  Many 
might  be  sprinkled  at  once,  and  the  water  with 
which  the  ashes  were  mingled,  might  serve  for 
many  sprinklings,  till  it  was  all  spent;  and  a  very 
little  lighting  upon  a  man  served  to  purify  him  if 
done  with  that  intention.  In  allusion  to  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  water  of  separation  by  sprinkling,  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
(Heb.  12.  24.)  and  with  it  we  are  said  to  be  sprin¬ 
kled  from  an  evil  conscience,  (Heb.  10.  22.)  that  is, 
we  are  free  from  the  uneasiness  that  arises  from  a 
sense  of  our  guilt.  And  it  is  foretold,  that  Christ, 
By  his  baptism,  shall  sprinkle  many  nations,  Isa. 
52.  15* 

j.  The  unclean  person  must  he  sprinkled  with 
this  water  on  the  third  day  after  his  pollution,  and 
on  the  seventh  day,  v.  12..  19.  The  days  were 
reckoned  (we  may  suppose)  from  the  last  time  of  his 
touching  or  coming  near  the  dead  body;  for  he 
would  not  begin  the  days  of  his  cleansing,  while  he 
was  still  under  a  necessity  of  repeating  the  pollu¬ 
tion;  but  when  the  dead  body  was  buried,  so  that 
there  was  no  further  occasion  of  meddling  with  it, 
then  he  beg  in  to  reckon  his  days.  Then  and  then 
only  we  mav  with  comfort  apply  Christ’s  merit  to 
our  souls,  when  we  have  forsaken  sin,  and  cease  all 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  death  and 
darkness.  The  repetition  of  the  sprinkling  teaches 
us  often  to  renew  the  actings  of  repentance  and 
faith:  wash,  as  Naaman,  seven  times;  we  need  to 
do  that  often,  which  is  so  necessary  to  be  well  done. 

4.  Though  the  pollution  contracted  was  only  ce¬ 
remonial,  yet  the  neglect  of  the  purification  pre¬ 
scribed  would  turn  into  moral  guilt;  He  that  shall 
be  unclean,  and  shall  not  purfy  himself,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off,  v.  20.  Note,  It  is  a  dangerous 
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thing  to  contemn  divine  institutions,  though  they 
may  seem  minute.  A  slight  wound,  if  neglected, 
may  prove  fatal;  a  sin  we  call  little,  if  not  repented 
of,  will  be  our  rain,  when  great  sinners  that  repent 
shall  find  mercy.  Our  uncleanness  separates  us 
from  God,  but  it  is  our  being  unclean  and  not  part- 
!  fying  ourselves ,  that  will  separate  us  for  ever  from 
him;  it  is  not  the  wound  that  is  fatal,  so  much  as 
the  contempt  of  the  remedy. 

5.  Even  fie  that  sprinkled  the  water  of  separation, 
or  touched  it,  or  touched  the  unclean  person,  must 
be  unclean,  till  the  ex'en,  that  is,  must  not  come 
near  the  sanctuary  on  that  day,  r.  21,  22.  Thin 
God  would  show  them  the  imperfection  of  those 
services,  and  their  insufficiency  to  purify  the  con¬ 
science,  that  they  might  look  for  the  Messiah,  who, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  should  hv  the  eternal  Spirit 
offer  himself  without  spot  unto  Chxl,  and  so  purge 
cur  consciences  from  dead  works,  (that  is,  from  sin, 
which  defiles  like  a  dead  body,  and  is  therefore 
called  a  body  of  death,')  that  we  max  have  liberty 
of  access  to  the  sanctuary,  to  serve  the  living  God 
with  living  sacrifices. 

CHAP.  XX. 

At  tills  chanter  begins  the  history  of  the  fortieth  year  ( xx  hioh 
xvas  the  last  year)  of  the  Israelites'  wandering  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  And  since  the  beginning  of  their  second  year, 
when  they  were  sentenced  to  perform  their  quarantine 
in  the  desert,  there  to  wear  away  the  tedious  revolutions 
of  forty  years,  there  is  little  recorded  concerning  them 
till  this  last  year,  which  brought  them  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  and  the  history  of  this  xear  is  almost  as  large  as 
tlie  history  of  the  first  year.  This  chapter  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of,  I.  The  death  of  Miriam,  v.  I.  It.  l  lie  fetch¬ 
ing  of  water  out  of  tile  rock.  In  which  observe,  1.  The 
distress  Israel  xvas  in  for  want  of  water,  v.  i.  2.  Their 
discontent  and  murmuring  in  that  distress,  v.  3-.:>.  3. 

God’s  pity  and  power  engaged  for  their  supply  with  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  rock,  v.  6..  9,  11.  t.  The  infirmity  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  upon  this  occasion,  v.  10.  A.  God’s 
displeasure  against  them,  v.  I’’,  13.  111.  The  treaty 

with  the  Edomites.  Israel's  request,  (v.  14.  .17.)  and  the 
repulse  the  Edomites  gave  them,  v.  18. .21.  l\ .  The 
death  of  Aaron  the  High  Priest  upon  mount  Hor,  the  in¬ 
stalment  of  Elea 7. a r  in  his  room,  and  the  people's  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him,  v.  22.  .29. 

1.  P’H’M  I  EN  came  the  children  of  Israel, 
JL  even  the.  whole  congregation,  into  the 
desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first  month:  and  the 
people  abode  in  lvadesh;  and  Miriam  died 
there,  and  was  buried  there.  '2.  Vnd  there 
was  no  water  for  the  congregation:  and 
they  gathered  themselves  together  against 
Moses  and  against  Aaron.  3.  And  the 
people  diode  with  Moses,  and  spake,  say¬ 
ing,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  when 
our  brethren  died  before  the  1  .oud!  4.  Vnd 
why  have  ye  brought  up  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we 
and  our  cattle  should  die  there?  b.  Ami 
wherefore  have  ye  made  ns  to  come  up  out 
of  Egypt,  to  bring  ns  in  unto  this  e\  il  place  ? 
it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines, 
or  of  pomegranates;  neither  ts  there  any 
water  to  drink.  6.  And  Moses  and  Varon 
went  from  the  presence,  of  the  assembly  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  they  fell  upon  their  faces;  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  them.  7. 
And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
8  Take  the  rod,  and  gather  thou  the  as 
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sembly  together,  thou  and  Aaron  thy  bro¬ 
ther,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their 
eyes ;  and  it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of 
tiie  rock :  so  thou  shalt  give  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  their  beasts  drink.  9.  And  Mo¬ 
ses  took  the  rod  from  before  the  Lord,  as 
he  commanded  him.  10.  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  gathered  the  congregation  together 
before  the  rock;  and  he  said  unto  them, 
Hear  now,  ye  rebels ;  must  we  fetch  you 
water  out  of  this  rock?  11.  And  Moses 
lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  he  smote 
the  rock  twice  :  and  the  water  came  out 
abundantly:  and  the  congregation  drank, 
and  their  beasts  also.  12.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  Because  ye 
believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall 
not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land 
which  I  have  given  them.  13.  This  is  the 
water  ofMeribah  ;  because  the  children  of 
Israel  strove  with  the  Lord,  and  he  was 
sanctified  in  them. 

After  thirty-eight  years’  tedious  marches,  or 
rather  tedious  rests,  in  the  wilderness,  backward  to¬ 
ward  the  Red-sea,  the  armies  of  Israel  now  at 
length  set  their  faces  toward  Canaan  again,  and  are 
come  not  far  off  from  the  place  where  they  were, 
when,  by  the  righteous  sentence  of  Divine  Justice, 
they  were  made  to  begin  their  wanderings.  Hith¬ 
erto  they  had  been  led  about  as  in  a  maze  or  laby¬ 
rinth,  while  execution  was  doing  upon  the  rebels 
that  were  sentenced;  but  they  were  now  brought 
into  the  right  way  again;  they  abode  in  Kadesh,  (v. 

1. )  not  Kadesh-barnea,  which  was  near  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  but  another  Kadesh  on  the  confines  of 
Edom,  further  off  from  the  land  of  promise,  yet  in 
the  way  to  it  from  the  Red-sea,  to  which  they  had 
been  hurried  back.  Now, 

I.  Here  Miriam  dies,  the  sister  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  elder  than  either  of 
them.  She  must  be  so,  if  she  was  that  sister  that 
was  set  to  watch  Moses,  when  he  was  put  into  the 
ai-k  of  bulrushes,  Exod.  2.  4.  Miriam  died  there, 
v.  1.  She  was  a  prophetess,  and  had  been  an  in¬ 
strument  of  much  good  to  Israel,  Mic.  6.  4.  When 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  their  rod  went  before  them 
to  work  wonders  for  them,  Miriam  with  her  tim¬ 
brel  went  before  them  in  praising  God  for  these 
wondrous  works,  (Exod.  15.  20.)  and  therein  did 
them  real  service  ;  yet  she  had  once  been  a  mur- 
murer,  (ch.  12.  1.)  and  must  not  enter  Canaan. 

II.  Here  there  is  another  Meribah  ;  one  place 
we  met  with  before  of  that  name,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  which  was 
so  called,  because  of  the  chiding  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  Exod,  17.  7.  And  now  we  have  another 
place,  at  the  latter  end  of  their  march,  which  bears 
the  same  name,  and  for  the  same  reason;  this  is  the 
mater  of  Meribah,  v.  13.  What  was  there  done, 
was  here  re-acted. 

1.  There  was  no  water  for  the  congregation,  v. 

2.  The  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Rephidim  had 
followed  them  while  there  was  need  of  it;  but  it  is 
probable  that  for  some  time  they  had  been  in  a 
country  where  they  were  supplied  in  an  _  ordinary 
way,  and,  when  common  providence  supplied  them, 
it  was  fit  that  the  miracle  should  cease;  but  in 
this  place  it  fell  out  that  there  was  no  water,  or  not 


sufficient  for  the  congregation.  Note,  \Ve  live  in  a 
wanting  world,  and  wherever  we  are,  must  expect 
to  meet  with  some  inconvenience  or  other  It  is  a 
great  mercy  to  have  plenty  of  water,  a  mercy  which, 
if  we  found  the  want  of,  we  should  own  the  worth  of, 

2.  Hereupon  they  murmured;  mutinied,  (v.  2.) 
gathered  themselves  together ,  and  took  up  anus 
against  Moses  and  Aaron.  They  chid  with  them, 
(v.  3.)  spake  the  same  absurd  and  brutish  language 
that  their  fathers  had  done  before  them;  (1.)  They 
wished  they  had  died  as  malefactors  by  the  hand’s 
of  Divine  Justice,  rather  than  thus  seem  for  a  while 
neglected  by  the  Divine  Mercy.  Would  God  that 
we  had  died  when  our  brethren  died  before  the 
Lord!  Instead  of  giving  God  thanks,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  for  sparing  them,  they  not  only 
despise  the  mercy  of  their  reprieve,  but  quarrel 
with  it,  as  if  God  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of 
wrong,  in  giving  them  their  lives  for  a  prey,  and 
snatching  them  as  brands  out  of  the  burning.  But 
they  need  not  wish  that  they  had  died  with  their 
brethren,  they  are  here  taking  the  ready  way  to  die 
like  their  brethren  in  a  little  while.  Woe  unto  them 
that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord,  Amos  5,  18.  (2.) 

They  are  angry  that  they  were  brought  out  oj 
Egypt,  and  led  through  this  wilderness,  v.  4,  5. 
They  quarrelled  with  Moses  for  that  which  they 
knew  was  the  Lord’s  doing;  they  represent  that  as 
an  injury  which  was  the  greatest  favour  that  ever 
was  done  to  any  people.  They  prefer  slavery  be¬ 
fore  liberty;  the  house  of  bondage  before  the  land 
of  promise:  and  though  the  present  want  was  of 
water  only,  yet,  now  that  they  are  disposed  to  find 
fault,  it  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  insufferable 
hardship  put  upon  them,  that  they  have  not  vines 
and  figs.  It  was  an  aggravation  of  their  crime,  [1.] 
That  they  had  smarted  so  long  for  the  discontents 
and  distrusts  of  their  fathers.  They  had  boime  their 
whoredoms  now  almost  forty  years  in  the  wilderness; 
(i ch .  14.  33.)  and  yet  they  venture  in  the  same  steps, 
and,  as  is  charged  upon  Belshazzar,  humble  not 
their  hearts,  though  they  knew  all  this,  Dan.  5.  22. 
[2.]  That  they  had  such  long  and  constant  expe¬ 
rience  of  God’s  goodness  to  them;  and  of  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  faithfulness  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  [3.] 
That  Miriam  was  now  lately  dead;  and,  having 
lost  one  of  their  leaders,  they  ought  to  have  been 
more  respectful  to  those  that  were  left;  but  as  if 
they  were  resolved  to  provoke  God  to  leave  them 
as  sheep  without  any  shepherd,  they  grow  outra¬ 
geous  against  them;  instead  of  condoling  with  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Aaron  for  the  death  of  their  sister,  they  add 
affliction  to  their  grief. 

3.  Moses  and  Aaron  made  them  no  reply,  but  re¬ 
tired  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  know  God’s 
mind  in  tlvs  case,  r>.  6.  There  they  fell  on  their 
faces,  as  formerly  on  the  like  occasion,  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  entreat  direction  from 
him.  Here  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  they  said, 
they  knew  that  God  heard  the  murmurings  of  the 
people,  and  before  him  they  humbly  prostrate 
themselves,  making  intercession  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered.  There  they  lay,  waiting  for 
orders.  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servants  hear. 

4.  God  appeared  to  determine  the  matter;  not 
on  his  tribunal  of  Justice,  to  sentence  the  rebels  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  deserts,  no,  he  will  not  return  to 
destroy  Ephraim,  (Hosea  11.  9.)  will  not  always 
chide;  see  Gen.  8.  21.  But  he  appeared,  (1.)  On 
his  throne  of  glory ,  to  silence  their  unjust  murmur 
ing,  v.  6.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared,  to  still 
the  tumult  of  the  people,  by  striking  an  awe  upon 
them.  Note,  A  believing  sight  of  th  *  gfgy  of  the 
Lord  would  be  an  effectual  check  to  our  lusts  and 
passions,  and  would  keep  our  mouths  as  with  a  bri¬ 
dle.  (2.)  On  his  throne  of  grace,  to  satisfy  their 
just  desires.  It  was  requisite  that  they  should 
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have  water,  and  therefore,  though  the  manner  of 
their  petitioning  for  it  was  irregular  and  disorderly, 
yet  God  did  not  take  that  advantage  against  them 
to  deny  it  them,  but  gave  immediate  orders  for  their 
supply,  v.  8.  Moses  must  a  second  time  in  God’s 
name  command  water  out  of  a  rock  for  them,  to 
show  that  God  is  as  able  as  ever  to  supply  his  people 
with  good  things,  even  in  their  greatest  straits,  and 
the  utmost  failure  of  second  causes.  Almighty 
power  can  bring  water  out  of  a  rock,  has  done  it, 
and  Can  again,  for  his  arm  is  not  shortened.  Lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  there  was  something  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the  former  rock  itself,  some  secret  spring 
which  nature  hid  before  in  it,  God  here  bids  him 
broach  another,  and  does  not,  as  then,  direct  him 
which  he  must  apply  to,  but  lets  him  make  use  of 
which  he  pleased,  or  the  first  he  came  to;  all  alike 
to  Omnipotence.  [1.]  God  bids  him  take  the  rod, 
that  famous  rod  with  which  he  summoned  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  divided  the  sea,  that,  having 
that  in  his  hand,  both  he  and  the  people  might  be 
reminded  of  the  great  things  God  had  formerly  done 
for  them,  and  might  be  encouraged  to  trust  in  him 
now.  This  rod,  it  seems,  was  kept  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  (y.  9.)  for  it  was  the  rod  of  God,  the  rod  of 
his  strength,  as  the  gospel  is  called,  (Ps.  110.  2.) 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  it.  [2.  ]  God  bids  him  gather 
the  assembly,  not  the  elders  only,  but  the  /ieo/ile,  to 
be  witness  of  what  was  done,  that  by  their  own  eyes 
they  might  be  convinced,  and  made  ashamed  of 
their  unbelief.  There  is  no  fallacy  in  God’s  works 
of  wonder,  and  therefore  they  shun  not  the  light, 
nor  the  inspection  and  inquiry  of  many  witnesses. 
[3.]  He  bids  him  speak  to  the  rock,  which  would  do 
as  it  was  bidden,  to  shame  the  people  who  had 
been  so  often  spoken  to,  and  would  not  hear  or 
obey.  Their  hearts  were  harder  than  this  rock, 
not  so  tender,  not  so  yielding,  not  so  obedient.  [4.] 
He  promises  that  the  rock  should  give  forth  water, 
(y.  8.)  and  it  did  so,  (y.  11.)  The  water  came  out 
abundantly.  This  is  an  instance  not  only  of  the 
power  of  God,  that  he  could  thus  fetch  honey  out  of 
the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  finty  rock,  but  of  his 
mercy  and  grace,  that  he  would  do  it  for  such  a 
provoking  people.  This  was*  a  new  generation, 
(most  of  the  old  stock  were  by  this  time  worn  off,) 
vet  they  were  as  bad  as  those  that  went  before 
them;  murmuring  ran  in  the  blood,  yet  the  entail 
of  the  divine  favour  was  not  cut  off;  but,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  of  it,  the  divine  patience  shines  as  bright  as 
the  divine  favour.  He  is  God,  and  not  man,  in  spa¬ 
ring  and  pardoning;  nay,  he  not  only  here  gave 
them  the  drink  which  they  drank  of  in  common 
with  their  beasts,  ( v .  8,  11.)  but  in  it'he  made  them 
to  drink  spiritual  drink,  which  typified  spiritual 
blessings,  for  that  rock  was  Christ. 

5.  Mioses  and  Aaron  acted  improperly  in  the 
management  of  this  matter;  so  much  so,  that  God 
in  displeasure  told  them  immediately  that  they 
should  not  have  the  honour  of  bringing  Israel  into 
Canaan,  v.  10. .  12.  This  is  a  strange  passage  of 
story,  yet  very  instructive.  (1.)  It  is  certain  that 
God  was  greatly  offended,  and  justly,  for  he  is  never 
angry  without  cause.  Though  they  were  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  had  obtained  mercy  to  be  faithful,  though 
they  were  his  favourites,  and  such  as  he  had  highly- 
honoured,  yet,  for  something  they  thought,  or  said, 
or  did,  upon  this  occasion,  he  put  them  under  the 
disgrace  and  mortification  of  dying  as  other  unbe¬ 
lieving  Israelites  did,  short  of  Canaan.  And,  no 
doubt,  the  crime  deserved  the  punishment.  (2. )  Yet 
it  is  uncertain  wjaat  it  was,  in  this  management,  that 
was  so  provoking  to  God.  The  fault  was  compli¬ 
cated;  [1.]  They  did  not  punctually  observe  their 
orders,  but  in  s  nine  things  varied  from  their  commis¬ 
sion;  God  bid  them  speak  to  the  rock,  and  they 
spake  to  the  people,  and  smote  the  rock,  which  at  this  [ 


time  they  were  not  ordered  to  do,  but  they  thought 
speaking  would  not  do.  When,  in  distrust  of  the 
power  of  the  word,  we  have  recourse  to  the  secular 
power  in  matters  of  pure  conscience,  we  do,  as  Mo¬ 
ses  here,  smite  the  rock  which  we  should  only  speak 
to.  [2.]  They  assumed  too  much  of  the  glory  of 
this  work  ol  wonder  to  themselves  ;  Must  we  fetch 
water ?  As  if  it  were  done  by  some  power  or  wor¬ 
thiness  of  their’s.  Therefore  it  is  charged  upon 
them,  (y.  12.)  that  they  did  not  sanctify  God,  that 
is,  they  did  not  give  him  that  glory  of  this  miracle 
which  was  due  unto  his  name.  (3.)  Unbelief  was 
the  great  transgression,  (v.  12.)  Ye  believed  me  not; 
nay,  it  is  called  rebelling  against  God’s  command¬ 
ment,  ch.  27.  14.  The  command  was  to  bring  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  rock,  but  they  rebelled  against  this 
command,  by  distrusting  it,  and  doubting  whether 
it  would  take  effect  or  no.  They  speak  doubtfully, 
Must  we  fetch  water?  And,  probably,  they  did 
some  other  ways  discover  an  uncertainty  in  their 
own  minds,  whether  water  would  come  or  no  for 
such  a  rebellious  generation  as  this  was.  And 
erliaps  they  the  rather  questioned  it,  though  God 
ad  promised  it,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  did 
not  appear  before  them  upon  this  reck,  as  it  had 
done  upon  the  rock  in  Rephidim,  Exod.  17.  6. 
They  would  net  take  God’s  word  without  a  sign. 
Dr.  Lightfoot’s  notion  of  their  unbelief  is,  that  they 
doubted  whether  now  at  last,  when  the  forty  years 
were  expired,  they  should  enter  Canaan,"  and 
whether  they  must  not,  for  the  murmurings  of  the 
people,  be  condemned  to  another  period  of  toil,  be¬ 
cause  a  new  rock  was  now  opened  for  their  supply, 
which  they  took  for  an  indication  of  their  longer 
stay.  And  if  so,  justly  were  they  kept  out  of  Ca¬ 
naan  themselves,  while  the  people  entered  at  the 
time  appointed.  [4.]  They  said  and  did  all  in  heat 
and  passion;  this  is  the  account  given  of  the  sin, 
(Ps.  106.  33.)  They  provoked  his  spirit,  so  that  he 
spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  was  in  his  pas¬ 
sion  that  he  called  them  rebels ;  it  is  true,  they  were 
so,  God  had  called  them  so;  and  Moses  afterward, 
in  the  way  of  a  just  reproof,  (Dent.  9.  24.)  calls 
them  so  without  offence,  but  now  it  came  from  a 
provoked  spirit,  and  was  spoken  unadvisedly  :  it 
was  too  much  like  Raca,  and  Thou  fool.  His  smit¬ 
ing  of  the  rock  twice  (it  should  seem,  not  waiting 
at  all  for  the  eruption  of  the  water  upon  the  first 
stroke)  shows  that  he  was  in  a  heat.  The  same 
thing,  said  and  done  with  meekness,  may  be  justi¬ 
fiable,  which,  when  said  and  done  in  anger,  maybe 
highly  culpable;  see  Jam.  1.  20.  [5.]  That  which 

aggravated  all  the  rest,  and  made  it  the  more  pro¬ 
voking,  was,  that  it  was  public,  before  the  eyes  oj 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom  they  should  have 
been  examples  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  meekness. 
We  find  Moses  guilty  of  sinful  distrust,  ch.  11.  22, 
23.  That  was  private  between  God  and  him,  and 
therefore  was  only  checked;  but  this  was  public,  it 
dishonoured  God  before  Israel,  as  if  he  grudged 
them  his  favours,  and  discouraged  the  people’s  hope 
in  God,  and  therefore  this  was  severely  punished, 
and  the  more,  because  of  the  dignity  and  eminency 
of  them  that  offended. 

From  the  whole,  we  may  learn,  First,  That  the 
best  of  men  have  their  failings,  even  in  those 
graces  that  they  are  most  eminent  for.  The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  and  yet  here  he  sinned  in 
passion;  wherefore  let  him  that  thinks  he  stands, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Secondly,  That  God  judges 
not  as  man  judges  concerning  sins:  we  might  think 
that  there  was  not  much  am  ss  in  what  Moses  said 
and  did,  yet  God  saw  cause  to  animadvert  severely 
upon  it.  He  knows  the  frame  of  men’s  spirits, 
what  temper  they  are  of,  and  wh  t  temper  they 
are  in,  upon  particular  occasions;  and  from  what 
thoughts  and  intents  words  and  actions  proceed; 
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mil  wr  are  mm-  tltal  therefore  '  >*'  ■  ■■.rut  is  ay 

,•  when  it  agl  \  .  s  not  with  om  "s, 

■  '  .  That  til'd  t\et  cult  lakes  notice  x'f.  :ltul  is 

displeased  with,  the  sins  of  his  people,  Inti  that  the 
in  ant  am  are  to  him.  the  more  «  tVensix  e  atv  their 
aiits,  Vnms  >  '  H  should  stem,  the  Vsalmisi  re¬ 

foes  t  >  this  sin  el  Moses  and  Varon,  ^l's.  po  S.) 
/'to  i  uv.o  ,t  /.'*a,'n  \  a  .v  ■  ci .  ;  to;.g A  •' tot, 

..•  •>  >  ■  ,  .  "v.  As  mam 

\ti  spared  tn  this  life.  and  punished  itt  the  other,  so 
tnaitt  tie  punished  in  this  hie.  and  spared  in  the 
othet  /  .  l  ltat  when  nut  heart  is  lint  within 

ns,  we  ate  emu  erned  to  take  Itoetl  that  wo  offend 
net  with  our  longue  Not,  '  •  .It  is  an  o\  itlonoo 
•t  the  snoot  t\  ot  A  test's,  and  his  impart  ialilt  in 
writing,  that  ho  hitnsoU'  left  this  upon  record  eon - 
on  mug  himself,  and  drew  not  a  tail  oxer  his  own 
ntlhnniv,  hi  which  it  appeared  that  itt  what  ho 
wtvte,  as  welt  as  w  hat  tie  did,  he  sought  tltxl  s 
r.let  t  mete  than  his  on n 

l,a  ,  t  in  plate  is  hereupon  called  NT. 
i  t  :  It  n  i  ailed  V  ■  N  » N  vlVut.  S\  ) 
e  di'.t monish  it  (rent  the  othet  Meiioah,  It  is  the 
•  •  •  •  ••  «  •  to  perpetuate  the  tvntctnhrauoe  of 

the  people's  sin,  tint  Moses's,  and  \  ct  ot  tiv\\'s 

nterot ,  who  supplied  them  with  Witter,  and  owned 
and  honoured  Moses  ttt'tw  itltst mdim;  I'htts  he 
w  is  satte titled  in  them,  as  the  Ov 

10  tie  is  ,  died  w  hen  ins  mom  tvieii  os  agohst  jv\vlcp 
nnnt ,  lies  tl  >'  'loses  Old  Nan  n  did  not  satiO 
nti  tied  as  t hei  ought  In  the  01  osr(  1st  ai,  pr  V.'.' 
out  thd  was  sanetillotl  in  them;  lei-  he  will  not  he 
i  l  a'sof  in  itis  honour  h\  am  man  It'  i\e  he  not  glo 
i  died  '  us,  ho  w  ill  he  r.leritiod  .  ■  •  ns 

I  I  Vtul  Mma's  sent  ntos-vipyots  from 
Iv  tili'-h  tutU'  tho  tv t u e  ot  Ktltun,  l'hifo  s;ti(h 
tin  Im'llh't  l  -titot,  Hum  kilim  t'st  :\U  tin' 
m  ux  ml  t It  t t  hath  UTulkut  its  ;  Id.  How  om 
htlltt't  •  w  out  vitro  n  mix'  Fro  pi .  mul  \\  o  hat  0 
dwelt  in  h'.'.t  pi  a  loup  time  .  and  ihv'  K^vp- 
Itana  ti'vetl  to-  atul  otn  lathers  He  Vttv! 
tt  hen  \\  t'  eued  ttntv'  the  1  >'t\0,  Itt'  hearri 

otn  \tuoe.  atttl  -foul  an  atu;vl,  anti  hath 

luvnr.ht  to-  limit  twit  v'l  V  .\  't  ,  ane..  behold, 
wr  to  Ivadeslt.  a  eu\  tn  iltt'  ulU'rmosl 

ol  th\  htanler  l  r  1  et  ns  |vtss.  I  pvny 

thee.  tlmw,h  ihv  xvtmln  we  wtU  not  pass 
dututph  tlie  ttelds,  ot  liuwu.eh  ihe  x  met  ants, 
tetihet  will  we  think  1 1  u'  water  vxt  the 
wells  we  will  po  h\  dte  kmg's  ;  wav. 
we  wtU  uv't  turn  to  the  up. In  hand  tun  to  the 
inti,  nnlti  we  have  pass, s(  tin  N'txkus..  Id. 
Vnd  MtU'tn  rout  ttnio  hint.  Thon  shall  not 
pa  .a  I'v  me.  lest  I  eome  v'ttl  apninst  tlav 
wnh  the  swtMvl.  id  Vttd  the  eiukhx'n  ot 
I  n  tel  satd  tntlo  hint.  \N  e  wtU  po  h\  the 
atphw  av .  and  ti  1  anil  m\  etMtle  dvvo.k  v'l 
In  w  ilet ,  then  l  will  i*n  1  will  onlv . 

w  nhont  '  i  nnv  ihtnp  >  .  pv»  thtxvnph  vwr 
w\  leel  \h'.  Vnd  he  -  ttd,  Hunt  shall  not 
o  ihtottjph.  Vnd  Fdom  eanie  x»ut  apams', 
hmt  with  nmeh  pwple.  and  we, a  a  s ; tvn\p 
latuk  Ji  rims  Kdom  tx'ins,\l  to  pw e  1  s 

to!  passa  -.x'  thtxmplt  has  Kuxlet  w  Ivtx'Vtv 
Israel  turned  avxav  trotn  Ittttv, 

NN  .  hwv  hoix'  the  ippt  I'.ttton  tv  '\'o  :,x  lstv,o’-  to 
■ho  I'dv'tnitx  s  On,'  tw' vtx  s'  w  w- V  mvtn,  t\\xtu  the 


place  where  Israel  now  lay  encamped,  was  through 
the  country  of  Kdom.  Now, 

1.  Moses  sends  ambassadors  to  treat  with  the 
knu;  of  Kdom  for  leav e  to  pass  through  his  country, 
and'  gives  them  instructions  what  to  say,  <\  14. .  IT. 

•  l.N '  l'ltev  atv  to  claim  kindred  w ith  the  Edomites. 
Thus  fh-j  brother  Israel.  Roth  nations  de- 

soottdod  ftx'ttt  Abraham  and  Isaac,  their  common 
ancestors;  V  snn  atttl  Jacob,  the  two  fathers  of  their 
several  nations,  wore  twin-brothers;  and  therefore, 
for  relation-sake,  the)  might  reasonably  expect  this 
kindness  ftx-ttt  them;  nor  needed  the  Edomites  to 
tear  that  their  brother  Israel  had  ant  ill  design  upon 
them,  or  would  take  am  adv  antages  ag.enst  them, 
p.'  1  I'hcv  atv  to  gi\  e  a  short  account  ot  thc  history 
and  present  '-tale  of  Israel,  which,  t  aev  take  it  tor 
granted,  the  Edomites  wet  e  no  strangers  r<\  And 
in  this  there  w  as  a  double  plea;  [l  ]  Israel  had  been 
ahusod  hv  the  Eg'  t'tiaiV'.  and  therefore  ought  to 
he  pitied  and  succoured  by  their  relations;  “  The. 
d  y  ;  :;s  t  ,  i , ««.  A . "s.  but  wc  may 

hope  our  brethren  thc  Edom  Acs  will  not  be  so  vex¬ 
ation--."  Israel  bad  been  xvondevfttllv  saved 

:'\  the  1  A'lM.  and  thoivfoiv  ought  to  be  countenanced 
r.hxl  tax  cured ;  foe.  H\)  ••  H.  o-.\;  the  JLcrd, 
the  Angel  of  bis  presence, 
the  Nttgvl  vxt"  the  covenant,  the  eternal  NYcrd.  who 
has  '  :.s  /c-.  ';  .  cf  Kfi  ?' \  and  kxl  us 

hither."  It  u  as  therefore  the  interest  of  the  Edo¬ 
mites  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  a  people  that 
had  so  great  an  interest  in  heaven,  and  were  so 
much  its  favourites,  and  it  was  at  the-irpen!  if  they 
ottered  them  am  injur'  It  is  our  w  isdom  and  duty 
to  be  kind  to  those  w  aom  God  s  p’.easevi  to  own, 
and  to  take  bis  people  for  our  people.  Ccrr.e  «?;. 
'  ,v,  if,  (S.)  Thov  are  humbly  to 

bog  a  passport  through  their  count  rx .  Tb. or  gh  Cod 
lmnself.  in  toe  p-.Uav  of  cloud  ooo.d  hr,  was  Israel’s 
Guide,  '  w  big  which,  they  might  havre  justified 
■  p  ■■  ■.  hw  nv  ■  -  .  5  nst  ah 

the  w  m  id ;  x  ot  Gsxl  w  ould  b&v e  t’vs  restnect  paid  to 
the  Edomites,  tw  show  that  no  mans  p;vrcrtv  ought 

.e'\ .  ,,h  uiKter  colour  of  religion.  Donunionh 

bvunvkxl  in  prvvx  iden^c.  not  in  grace.  Tims  when 
Christ  x\  as  to  pass  thtvv.gh  a  xiV  ce  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritans.  tw  "  bom  his  cxvuvivc  w  as  likely  to  be  efien- 
s|\  o,  bo  a  :  a/'.  .  ■  to  ask  leave, 

l.ukc  v\  These  that  v.-ouhl  receive  kindness 
must  not  disvbtin  to  request  it.  (>  )  They  are  to 
g  '  e  s court x  for  thiC  gxxxl  Ixha  ;our  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  tlvs'mavvh;  that  they  w ould  keep  in  the 
king's  high  road.,  that  they  would  commit  r.o  res- 
pa>s  upon  an\  man's  rropevty.  cither  •;•.  g  -eund  or 
w  atev.'  that  the'  vrentht  not  so  mvoh  -s  make  use  cf 
a  x\' v'l' .  without  ;vw  —g  for  it.  and  that  they  would 
make  all  com  or  ient  speech  as  fast  as  they  could 

XX  N 

v-doroxl  more  fair  and  r.o  g'  S'urlv. 

Tito  •am'v,ssax1.v"'s  retxr  ncxi  "  :  h.  a  domed,  r. 

'  s.  Edom,  that  is  the  V"c  ot  V  com,  a-  pretcctvr 
,M  his  xv.untrx .  said,  f  iler  <l.r.  -c  >;  and 

xx  lion  thc  ruv 'axsoiboro  ureed  it  further,  he  repeated 
tb.o  v’emah  (t  tV.'  arc.  threatened  if  th.cv  offered 
to  enter  his  CvAtntrv.  it  shvmld  be  at  their  ix-ril;  he 
his  t . ed  Iv.nds  tw  xptwse  them.  7^sat 

‘ .  -  - . ,  x.  .  • 

oxx'vg.  N  Vo  fhv""  ;o  .levs'  ot  the  Tsr.tehtvs:  thex 
toareo  tiiox  shv'uhl  txxxr  r  da*** age  h'  them,  and 
XX oo.ld  rot  tree'.  -ox.  \"o  'orh  had  th  - 

numerous  oo-nx  '.seen  un-'ior  other  d;soiph~e 

nw  "tore  sv'h'r  them,  to  do  wrong,  th  m  to  take 


"  roxn.;.  tliore  might  haxo  her  oav.s 
toc.sx  .  ‘mt  what  weld  the'  tx  r  t'\" 


"t x  w  v’l 


V- 


r  re  I> 


i",el.  If  thev  had.  re  re.asor.  to  fo  red  v  .ico  hv  then 
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yet  tlu:\  were  not  willing  to  show  bo  much  kindness 
to  ill' m.  lv,  "i  li  ited  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing, 
mid  n  w  t  ic  hatred  itvived,  when  the  blessing  was 
ready  to  be  inherited.  God  would  hereby  discover 
t  ie  ill  nature  of  the  1  .rlornitcs  to  their  shame,  and 
U  \  the  I'.'iod-nature  of  the  Israelites  to  their  honour, 
'In  v  lut  n<‘d  away  from  him,  and  did  not  take  this 
o.  ision  to  quarrel  with  him.  Note,  We  must  not 
thiil.  u  strange  il  the  most  reasonable  requests  be 
den  cd  by  unreasonable  men,  and  if  those  be  af¬ 
fronted  by  men  whom  God  favours.  I  an  a  deaf 
man  /laird  not .  Alter  this  indignity  which  the 
Kdomiti  s  offered  to  Israel,  God  gave  them  a  par¬ 
ticular  i  aiitioil  not  to  abhor  an  lidomite,  (Deut.  23. 
7.)  though  the  Edomites  had  showed  such  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  them,  to  teach  us  in  such  cases  not  to 
meditate  revenge. 

22.  \ml  tin1  fliililrthi  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  eongre^atioii,  journeyed  froin  Ka- 
ilesli,  and  eame  unto  mount  Hor.  2.3.  And 
(In  Loud  spake  unto  Morses  and  Aaron  in 
mount  Hor,  hy  the  coast  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  savin;.’,  24.  \aron  shall  be  gathered 
unto  his  people:  for  he  shall  not  enter  into 
the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  because  ye  rebelled  against 
my  word  at  the  water  of  Meribah.  25. 
Take  ViU'on  and  Elea/, nr  his  son,  and  bring 
them  up  unto  mount  I  lor;  20.  And  strip 
\aron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon 
Eleazar  his  son  :  and  Aaron  shall  be  ga¬ 
thered  unto  his  pe.np/i’ ,  and  shall  die  there. 
27.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Loan  com¬ 
manded  ;  and  they  went  up  into  mount  Hor, 
in  the  .edit  of  all  the  congregation.  28.  And 
M  oses  strip!  Aaron  of  his  garments, and  put 
them  upon  Elea/.ar his  son;  and  Aaron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mount:  and  Moses 
and  Elea/.ar  came  down  from  the  mount. 
*2!).  And  will’ll  all  the.  congregation  saw  that 
Aaron  whs  dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron 
thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of  Israel. 

Tim  chapter  begun  with  the  funeral  of  Miriam, 
anil  il  ends  with  the  funeral  of  her  brother  Aaron. 
When  death  t  omen  into  a  family,  it  often  strikes 
double.  Israel  had  not  improved  the  former  afflic¬ 
tion  they  were  under,  by  the  death  of  the  pro¬ 
phetess,  and  therefore,  soon  after,  God  took  away 
their  priest,  to  try  if  they  would  lay  that  to  heart. 
This  happened  at  the  very  next  stage,  when  they 
removed  to  mount  1  lor,  fetching  a  compass  round 
the  Kdomltes’  c  untry,  leaving  it  on  their  left  hand. 
Where'  er  we  go,  death  attends  ns,  and  the  graves 
arc  ready  for  us. 

I.  God  bids  Aaron  die,  V.  24.  God  takes  Moses 
and  Aaron  aside,  and  tells  them,  yfaroti  shall  be 
gathered  to  his  people ;  these  two  dear  brothers  are 
told  that  they  most  part,  Aaron  the  elder  must  die 
first,  hut  Moses  is  not  likely  to  be  long  after  him,  so 
that  il  is  but  for  a  while,  a  little  while,  that  they 
an  parted.  1.  There  is  something  of  displeasure 
in  these  <  rders.  Aaron  must  not  enter  Canaan,  be- 
;ansc  he  h  id  failed  in  his  duty  at  the  waters  of 
strife.  The  mention  of  this,  no  doubt,  went  to  the 
heart  of  M  uses,  who  knew  himself,  perhaps,  at  that 
time,  to  he  the  guiltier  of  the  two.  2.  There  is 
much  of  mere.v  in  them.  Aaron,  though  he  dies  for 
his  transgression,  is  not  put  to  death  as  a  male¬ 
factor,  hy  a  plague,  or  fire  from  heaven,  but  dies 


with  ease,  and  in  honour.  He  is  not  cut  off  fro v 
his  people,  as  the  expression  usually  .s  concerning 
those  that  die  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Justice,  but  hi 
is  gathered  to  his  people,  as  one  that  died  in  thi 
arms  of  divine  grace.  3.  There  is  much  of  type 
and  significancy  in  them.  Aaron  must  not  entei 
Canaan,  to  show  that  the  Levitical  Priesthood  could 
make  nothing  perfect,  that  must  be  done  by  the 
bringing  of  a  better  hope.  Those  priests  could  not 
continue,  by  reason  of  sin  and  death,  but  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Christ,  being  undefiled,  is  unchangeable; 
and  to  this,  which  abides  for  ever,  Aaron  must  re¬ 
sign  tfll  his  honour,  Heb.  7.  23 . .  25. 

II.  Aaron  submits,  and  dies  in  the  method  and 
manner  appointed,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  bed.  1.  He  puts  on  his  holy  garments  to  take 
his  leave  of  them,  and  goes  up  with  his  brother  and 
son  to  the  top  of  mount  Hor,  and  prob.iblv  some  of 
the  elders  of  Israel  with  him,  v.  27.  They  went 
up  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation,  who,  it  is 
likely,  were  told  on  what  errand  they  went  up;  by 
this  solemn  procession,  Aaron  lets  Israel  know  that 
he  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  die,  but,  when 
the  bridegroom  comes,  can  trim  his  lamp,  and  go 
forth  to  meet  him.  His  going  up  the  hill  to  die,  sig¬ 
nified  that  the  death  of  saints  (and  Aaron  is  called 
the  saint  of  the  Lord )  is  their  ascension;  they  rather 
go  up  than  go  down  to  death.  2.  Moses,  whose 
hands  had  first  clothed  Aaron  with  his  priestly  gar¬ 
ments,  now  strips  him  of  them;  for,  in  ie\erenceto 
the  priesthood,  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  die  in 
them.  Note,  Death  will  strip  us;  naked  we  came 
into  the  world,  and  naked  we  must  go  out.  We 
shall  see  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  clothes, 
our  ornaments,  or  marks  of  honour,  if  we  consider 
how  soon  deatli  will  strip  us  of  our  glory,  divest  us 
of  all  our  offices  and  honours,  and  lake  the  crown 
off from  our  head.  3.  Moses  immediately  puts  the 
priestly  garments  upon  Eleazar  his  son,  clothes  him 
with  his  father’s  robe,  and  strengthens  him  with  his 
girdle,  Isa.  22.  21.  Now,  (1.)  This  was  a  great 
comfort  to  Moses,  by  whose  hand  the  law  of  the 
priesthood  w;-s  given,  to  see  that  it  should  be  kept 
up  in  it  succession,  and  that  a  lamp  was  ordained 
for  the  anointed,  which  should  not  be  extinguished 
by  death  itself.  This  was  a  happy  earnest  and  in¬ 
dication  to  the  church  of  the  care  God  would  take, 
that  as  one  generation  of  ministers  and  Christians 
(spiritual  priests)  passes  away,  another  generation 
shall  come  up  instead  of  it.  (2.)  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  Aaron,  to  see  his  son,  who  was  deal 
to  him,  thus  preferred,  and  his  office,  which  was 
dearer,  thus  preserved  and  secured:  and  especially 
to  see  in  this  a  figure  of  Christ’s  everlasting  priest¬ 
hood,  in  which  alone  his  would  be  perpetuated; 
now,  Lord,  might  Aaron  say,  Let  thy  servant  de¬ 
part  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 
(3.)  It  was  a  great  kindness  to  the  people.  The  in¬ 
stalling  of  Eleazar,  before  Aaron  was  dead,  would 
jrevent  those  who  bore  ill-will  to  Aaron’s  family 
Yom  attempting  to  set  up  another  upon  his  deatli, 
in  competition  with  his  son.  What  could  they  do 
when  the  matter  was  already  settled?  It  would 
likewise  encourage  those  among  them  that  feared 
God,  and  be  a  token  for  good  to  them,  that  he 
would  not  leave  them,  nor  suffer  his  la  thfulncss  to 
fail.  4.  Jlaron  died  there.  Quickly  after  he  was 
stript  of  his  priestly  garments,  he  laid  him  down 
and  died  contentedly;  for  a  good  man  would  desire, 
if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  not  to  outlive  his  useful¬ 
ness.  Why  should  we  covet  to  continue  any  longer 
in  this  world,  than  while  we  may  do  God  end  our 
generation  some  service  in  it?  5.  Moses  and  Elea¬ 
zar  with  those  that  attended  them,  buried  Aaron 
there  where  he  died,  as  appears  by  Deut.  JO.  16. 
and  then  came  down  from  the  mount.  And  now 
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vhen  they  came  down,  and  had  left  Aaron  behind, 
it  might  be  proper  for  them  to  think  that  he  was 
rather  gone  up  to  the  better  world,  and  had  left 
t hem  behind.  6.  All  the  congi'egation  mourned  for 
Aaron  thirty  days,  v.  29.  Though  the  loss  was  well 
made  up  in  Eleazar,  who,  being  in  the  prime  of 
life,  was  fitter  for  public  service  than  Aaron  would 
have  been  if  he  had  lived,  yet  it  was  a  debt  owing 
to  their  deceased  high  priest  to  mourn  for  him. 
While  he  lived,  they  were  murmuring  at  him  upon 
all  occasions,  but,  now  that  he  was  dead,  tlaey 
mourned  for  him.  Thus  many  are  taught  to  lament 
the  loss  of  those  mercies  which  they  would  not 
learn  to  be  thankful  for  the  enjoyment  of.  Many 
good  men  have  had  more  honour  done  to  their  me¬ 
mories  than  ever  they  had  to  their  persons;  witness 
those  that  were  persecuted  while  they  lived,  but, 
when  they  were  dead,  had  their  sepulchres  gar¬ 
nished. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

The  armies  of  Israel  now  begin  to  emerge  out  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  to  come  into  a  land  inhabited  ;  to  enter 
into  action,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
land  of  promise.  A  glorious  campaign  this  chapter 
gives  us  the  history  of,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Here  is,  I.  The  defeat  of  Arad  the  Canaanite,  v.  1 . .  3. 
II.  The  chastisement  of  the  people  with  fiery  serpents 
for  their  murmurings,  and  the  relief  granted  them  upon 
their  submission  by  a  brazen  serpent,  v.  4 . .  9.  III. 
Several  marches  forward,  and  some  occurrences  by  the 
way,  v.  10.. 20.  IV.  The  celebrated  conquest  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  (v.  21. .  32.)  and  of  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  (v.  33. .  35.)  and  possession  taken  of  their  land. 

1.  A  ND  when  king  Arad  the  Canaanite, 
1  which  dwelt  in  the  south,  heard  tell 
that  Israel  came  by  the  way  of  the  spies ; 
then  he  fought  against  Israel,  and  took  some 
of  them  prisoners.  2.  And  Israel  vowed  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt 
indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand, 
then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities.  3. 
And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites;  i 
and  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their 
cities :  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Hormah. 

Here  is,  1.  The  descent  which  Arad  the  Canaan¬ 
ite  made  upon  the  camp  of  Israel,  hearing  that  they 
came  by  the  way  of  the  fifties;  for  though  the  spies, 
which  Moses  had  sent  thirty-eight  years  before,  ; 
then  passed  and  repassed  unobserved,  yet  their 
coming,  and  their  errand,  it  is  likely,  were  after¬ 
ward  known  to  the  Canaanites,  gave  them  an 
alarm,  and  induced  them  to  keep  an  eye  upon  Is¬ 
rael,  and  get  intelligence  of  all  their  motions.  Now, 
when  they  understood  that  they  were  facing  about 
toward  Canaan,  this  Arad,  thinking  it  policy  to 
keep  the  war  at  a  distance,  made  an  onset  upon 
them,  and  fought  with  them.  But  it  proved  that 
he  meddled  to  his  own  hurt;  had  he  sitten  still,  his 
people  might  have  been  last  destroyed  of  all  the 
Canaanites,  but  now  they  were  the"  first.  Thus 
they  that  are  overmuch  wicked,  die  before  their 
'ime,  Eccl.  7.  17.  2.  His  success  at  first  in  this 

attempt.  His  advance-guards  picked  up  some 
straggling  Israelites,  and  took  them  prisoners,  v.  1. 
This,  no  doubt,  puffed  him  up,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  crushing 
‘his  formidable  body,  and  saving  his  country  from 
the  ruin  which  threatened  it  It  was  likewise  a 
trial  to  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  and  a  check  to 
them  for  their  distrusts  and  discontents.  3.  Israel’s 
humble  address  to  God  upon  this  occasion,  v.  2.  It 
was  i  temptation  to  them  to  murmur  as  their 


fathers  did,  and  to  despair  of  getting  possession  of 
Canaan;  but  God,  who  thus  tried  them  by  his  pro¬ 
vidence,  enabled  them  by  his  grace  to  quit  them¬ 
selves  well  in  the  trial,  and  to  trust  in  God  for  relief 
against  this  fierce  and  powerful  assailant.  They, 
by  their  elders,  in  prayer  for  success,  vowed  a  vow. 
Note,  When  we  are  desiring  and  expecting  mercy 
from  God,  we  should  bind  our  souls  with  a  bond 
that  we  will  faithfully  do  our  duty  to  him,  partial 
larly  that  we  will  honour  him  with  the  mercy  we 
are  in  the  pursuit  of.  Thus  Israel  here  promised 
to  destroy  the  cities  of  these  Canaanites,  as  devoted 
to  God,  and  not  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  to  their 
own  use.  If  God  would  give  them  victory,  he 
should  have  all  the  praise,  and  they  would  not 
make  a  gain  of  it  to  themselves.  When  we  are  in 
this  frame,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  mercy.  4, 
The  victory  which  the  Israelites  obtained  over  the 
Canaanites,  v.  3.  A  strong  party  was  sent  out, 
probably  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  which  not 
only  drove  back  these  Canaanites,  but  followed 
them  to  their  cities,  which  probably  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  utterly  destroyed  them, 
and  so  returned  to  the  camp.  Vmcimur  in  prcelio, 
sed  non  inbello — We  lose  a  battle,  but  .we  finally 
triumph.  What  is  said  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  is  true 
of  all  God’s  Israel,  a  troop  may  overcome  them, 
but  they  shall  overcome  at  the  last.  The  place  was 
called  Hormah,  as  a  memorial  of  the  destruction, 
for  the  terror  of  the  Canaanites,  and  probably  for 
warning  to  posterity  not  to  attempt  the  rebuilding 
of  thes.e  cities  which  were  destroyed,  as  devoted  to 
God,  and  sacrifices’  to  divine  justice.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  instance  of  Jericho,  that  the  law 
concerning  such  cities,  was,  that  they  should  never 
be  rebuilt.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  this 
name  in  the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the  New-Tes- 
tament  Babylon,  (Rev.  16.  16.)  where  its  forces 
are  said  to  be  gathered  together  to  a  place  called 
Armageddon;  the  destruction  of  a  troop. 

4.  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hot 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the 
land  of  Edom :  and  the  soul  of  the  people 
was  much  discouraged  because  of  the  way. 
5.  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and 
against  Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye  brought 
us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? 
for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any 
water ;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread.  6.  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  ser¬ 
pents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the 
people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died. 
7.  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and 
said,  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have  spoken 
against  the  Lord,  and  against  thee ;  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take  away  the  ser¬ 
pents  from  us.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the 
people.  8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo¬ 
ses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it 
upon  a  pole :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketfi 
upon  it,  shall  live.  9.  And  Moses  made  a 
serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole : 
and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had 
bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  seipent 
of  brass,  he  lived. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  fatigue  of  Israel  by  a  long  march  round 
the  land  of  Edom,  because  they  could  not  obtain 
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passage  through  it  the  nearest  way,  (v.  4. )  'I  he 
soul  of  the  /teo/ilf  was  much  discouraged  because 
of  the  way.  Perhaps  the  way  was  rough  and  un¬ 
even,  or  foul  ami  dirty;  or  it  Fretted  them  to  go 
far  about,  and  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
force  their  passage  through  the  Edomites  country. 
Those  that  are  of  a  fretful  discontented  spirit,  will 
never  want  something  or  other  to  make  them 
uneasy. 

11.  'Their  unbelief  and  murmuring  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  n.  5.  Though  they  had  just  now  obtained 
a  glorious  victory  over  the  Canaanites,  and  were 
going  on  conquering  and  to  conquer;  yet  they  speak 
very  discontentedly  of  what  (loci  had  dene  tor  them, 
and  distrustfully  oi  what  he  would  do,  vexed  that 
they  were  brought  out  of  Rgypt ,  that  they  had  not 
bread  and  water  as  other  people  had  by  their  own 
care  and  industry,  but  by  miracle,  they  knew  not 
how.  They  have  bread  ' enough  and  to  spare;  and 
yet  they  complain  there  is  no  bread ,  because, 
though  they  eat  angels’  food,  yet  they  are  weary 
of  it;  manna  itselt  is  loathed,  and  culled  light  oread, 
fit  for  children,  not  for  men  and  soldiers.  hat 
will  they  be  pleased  with,  whom  manna  will  not 
please?  They  that  arc  disposed  to  quarrel,  will 
find  fault,  where  there  is  no  f  uilt  to  be  found.  1  bus 
those  that  have  long  enjoyed  the  means  of  grace, 
are  apt  to  surfeit  even  on  the  heavenly  manna,  and 
to  call  it  light  bread.  But  let  not  the  contempt 
which  some  cast  upon  the  word  of  God,  make  us 
to  value  it  the  less:  it  is  the.  bread  of  life,  substan¬ 
tial  bread,  and  will  nourish  those  who,  by  faith, 
feed  upon  it  to  eternal  life,  whoever  calls  it  light 

bread.  , 

111.  The  righteous  judgment  which  God  brought 
upon  them  for  their  murmuring,  y.  6.  He  sent 
fiery  serpents  among  them ,  which  Git  or  stung  many 
of  them  to  death.  The  wilderness,  through  which 
they  bad  passed,  was  all  along  infested  with  those 
fiery  serpents,  as  appears,  Dent.  8.  IS.  But  hitliei- 
to  God  had  wonderfully  preserved  his  people  from 


receiving  hurt  from  them,  till  now  that  they  nun 
mured;  to  chastise  them  for  which,  these  animals, 
which  hitherto  had  shunned  their  camp,  now  invade 
it.  Justly  are  those  made  to  feel  God’s  judgments 
that  are  not  thankful  for  his  mercies.  1  heso  ser¬ 
pents  are  called  fery ,  either  from  their  colour,  or 
from  their  rage,  or  from  the  effects  of  their  lutings, 
inflaming  the  body,  putting  it  immediately  into  a 
high  fever,  scorching  it  with  an  insatiable  thirst. 
They  had  unjustly  complained  for  want  of  water; 
(v  5  )  to  chastise  them  for  which  God  sends  upon 
them  this  thirst,  which  no  w titer  would  quench. 
They  that  cry  without  cause,  have  justly  cause 
given  them  to  cry  out.  They  distrustfully  conclud¬ 
ed  that  they  must  die  in  the  wilderness,  and  God 
took  them  lit  their  word,  chose  their  delusions,  and 
brought  their  unbelieving  fears  upon  them ;  many  ot 
them  did  die.  They  had  impudently  flown  m  the 
face  of  God  himself,  and  the  poison  of  asps  was 
under  their  lips,  and  now  these  fiery  serpents 
(which,  it  should  seem,  were  flying  serpents,  Isa. 
14.  29. j  flew  in  their  faces  and  poisoned  them. 
They  in  their  pride  had  lifted  themselves  up  against 
God  and  Moses,  and  now  God  humbled  and  morti¬ 
fied  them,  by  making  these  despicable  animals  a 
nlague  to  them.  That  artillery  is  now  turned 
against  them,  which  had  formerly  been  made  use 
of  in  their  defence  against  the  Egyptians.  He  that 
Drought  quails  to  feast  them,  let  them  know  that  he 
would  bring  serpents  to  bite  them;  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  is  at  war  with  those  that  are  m  arms  ogams-  God. 

IV.  Their  repentance  and  supplication  to  Goil 
under  this  judgment,  v.  7.  They  confess  their 
fault,  we  have  sinned;  they  are  particular  in  the 
confession,  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  thee;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  not 


have  owned  the  sin,  if  they  had  not  felt  the  smart; 
hut  they  relent  under  the' rod;  when  he  slew  them, 
then  they  sought  him.  1  hey  beg  the  prayers  of 
Moses  for  them,  as  conscious  to  themselves  of  their 
own  un worthiness  to  he  heard,  arid  convinced  of 
the  great  interest  which  Moses  had  in  heaven. 
How  soon  is  their  tone  altered !  They  who  had  just 
before  quarrelled  with  him  as  their  worst  enemy, 
now  make  their  court  to  him  as  their  best  friend, 
and  choose  him  for  their  advocate  with  God.  A t - 
dictions  often  change  men’s  sentiments  concerning 
God’s  people,  and  teach  them  to  value  those 
prayers  which,  at  a  former  period,  they  had  scorn¬ 
ed. '  Moses,  to  show  that  he  had  heartily  forgiven 
them,  blesses  them  who  had  cursed  him,  and  prays 
for  them  who  had  despitefully  used  him.  Herein 
he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  who  interceded  for  his 
persecutors,  and  a  pattern  to  us  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise,  and  thus  to  show  that  we  love  our  enemies. 

V,  The  wonderful  provision  which  God  made  tor 
their  relief.  He  did  not  employ  Moses  in  summon¬ 
ing  the  judgment,  hut,  that  he  might  recommend 
him  to  the  good  affection  of  the  people,  he  made 
him  instrumental  in  their  relief,  v.  8,  9.  God  or¬ 
dered  Moses  to  make  the  representation  of  a  fiery 
se"pent,  which  he  did  in  brass,  and  set  it  up  on  a 
very  long  pole*  so  tUut  it  might  be  seen  from  fill 
parts  of  the  camp,  and  every  one  that  was  stung 
with  a  fiery  serpent  was  healed  by  looking  up  to 
that  serpent  of  brass.  The  people  prayed  that  God 
would  take  away  the  serpents  from  them,  {v.  7.) 
but  God  saw  fit  hot  to  do  that:  for  he  gives  effec¬ 
tual  relief  in  the  best  way,  though  not  m  our  way. 
Thus  those  who  did  not  die  for  their  murmuring, 
yet  were  made  to  stnovt  for  it,  that  they  might  the 
more  feelingly  repent  and  humble  themselves  for 
it*  they  were  likewise  mo.de  to  rcceh  i  thin  init 
from  God,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  that  they  might 
he  taught,  if  possible,  never  again  to  speak  against 

God  and  Moses.  .  , 

This  method  of  cure  was  altogether  miraculous, 
and  the  more  wonderful  if  what  some  naturalists  say 
were  true,  that  looking  upon  bright  and  burnished 
brass  is  hurtful  to  those  that  are  stung  with  fiery 
serpents.  God  can  bring  about  lus  purposes  by 
contrary  means.  The  Jews  themselves  say  that  it 

was  not  the  sight  of  the  brazen  serpent  that  cured 

them,  but  in  looking  up  to  it,  they  looked  up  to  God 
as  the  Lord  that  healed  them.  But  there  was  much 
of  gospel  in  this  appointment.  Our  Saviour  has  told 
us  so,  (John  3.  14,  15.)  that  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  the  Son  of  man  must 
be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  m  him  should 
not  perish.  Observe  then  a  resemblance, 

1  Between  their  disease  and  our  s.  lhelJtvn 
is  the  old  serpent,  a  fiery  serpent,  hence  he  appears, 
(RcV  1°  3-)  as  il  Vrat  r'd  dragon.  Sm  is  the 
biting  of  this  fiery  serpent,  it  is  painful  to  the  star¬ 
tled  conscience,  and  poisonous  to  the  scared  con¬ 
science.  Satan’s  temptations  are  called  Ins  fiery 
darts  Eph.  6.  16.  Lust  and  passion  inflame  the 
soul,  so  do  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty,  when  they 
set  themselves  in  array.  At  the  last, 
serpent,  and  stings  like  an  adder;  and  c\ui  its 
sweets  arc  turned  into  the  gall  of  asps. 

2  Between  their  remedy  and  our  s.  (i-J.it  was 
God  himself  that  devised  and  prescribed  this  anti¬ 
dote  against  the  fiery  serpents;  so  am m- 
Christ  was  the  contrivance  of  Infinite  \\  lsdom , 
God  himself  has  found  the  ransom.  P-)  It. 
very  unlikely  method  of  cure;  so  om  salv  at  ion  ivy 

-m*.  VXSSSSti 

and  to  t  u  /  fh(.  wndernrss,  so  the  law  is 

lifted  ufi  us  to  Christ,  and  Moses 

wrete  of  hVm,  John  5.  46.  Christ  was  lifted  up  bv 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  successors  ol 
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1V1  M's.  (.1.)  Tli'ii  whli  li  i  iii'id  was  shaped  in  the 
IiK  i 'in  ;,s  dI  i  hut  whit  1 1  won iiildl.  So  C '.  Imst ,  though 
pc  I'fcc.t  ly  1 1  vr  from  sin  him' elf,  ye  I  was  tnutlr  In  the 
likeness  of  si II fill  jithh ;  (item.  H.  :i.)no  like,  llnil  it 
wild  taken  tor  granted,  this  man  wax  a  sinner,  John 
*).  '.!<!•.  (4.)  The  brazrn  M» •  i] >t'i»l  won  lifted  ill);  ho 

With  ( heist-  I  le  was  lilted  up  upon  t  he  cross,  (John 
lid,  M4. )  lor  lie  wtiH  made  n  spec, I nrlo  to  the 
world.  lie  wtlti  lilted  up  by  the  preaching  of  t  lie 
gospel.  I  lie  word  here  used  Corn  fiolr,  signifies  a 
banner,  or  ensign,  lor  Christ  erueilied  stands  /"run 
mult'll  of  t/ir  /iro/llr,  Isa.  II.  10.  Some  make  the 
/If/in tf  u/t  oj  the  sri'/irnt  In  he  a  lip, tire  nl  Christ's 
triumphing over  Hulun,  the  old  serpent,  whose  head 
lie  brained,  when  in  his  cross  lie  made  an  open 
show  nl  the  principalities  and  powers  which  he  laid 
spoiled  and  destroyed,  Col.  '.t.  15, 

a.  ItetWeen  the  a/l/l/iratioti  of  their  remedy  and 
otir’s.  They  looked  and  lived,  and  we,  il  we  he 
lieve,  shall  not  perish  ;  it  is  hy  faith  that  we  look 
unto  Jesus,  Jleb.  I'.!.  Look  unto  we,  ami  hr  i/r 
saved,  Isa.  45,  22.  We  must  he  sensible  ol'  our 
wound,  and  ol’  our  danger  hy  il,  receive  the  record 
which  (led  has  given  concerning  his  Son,  and  rely 
upon  the  assurance  he  has  given  us,  I  led  we  shall  be 
healed  and  saved  by  him,  il  we  resign  ourselves  to 
his  conduct.  I  lie  brazen  serpent's  being  lifted  up 
would  not  cure,  i|  a  was  not  looked  upon.  If  any 
lured  on  their  wound,  and  would  not  look  iiptothe 
ii  .c/.en  m  i  pent,  they  inevitably  died.  II  they  slip, lit 
eil  this  method  ol  i  ore,  and  had  recourse  to  natural 
medicines,  and  Uusled  to  them,  they  justly  perish¬ 
ed;  so,  d  sinners  eit  her  despise  (  'lirist  V;  righteous 
ness,  or  despair  ol  benefit  by  it,  their  wound  will, 
without  doubt,  be  fatal;  hut  whoever  looked  up  to 
this  healing  sign,  though  Irom  the  outmost  part  ol 
the  camp,  though  with  a  weak  and  weeping  eye, 
was  certainly  healed;  so  whosoever  believes  in 
Christ,  though  as  yet  but  weak  in  faith,  shall  not 
perish.  There  are  weak  brethren,  for  whom  Chrlut 
dial.  Perhaps,  for  some  time  alter  the  serpent 
was  set  up,  the  camp  ol  Israel  was  molested  by  the 
liery  serpents;  and  it  in  the  probable  conjecture  of 
Some,  that  they  carried  this  brazen  serpent  along 
with  them  through  the  rest  ol  their  journies,  and 
set.  il  up  wherever  they  encamped,  and.  when  they 
settled  in  Caiman,  fixed  il  somewhere  within  the 
borders  ol  the  land;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
children  ot  Israel  went  so  far  oil"  as  this  was,  into 
the  wilderness,  to  horn  incense  to  it,  as  wc  find 
they  did,  Kings  In.  4.  Even  those  that  arc  de¬ 
livered  front  the  eternal  death  which  is  the  wages 
ol  sin,  yet  must  expect  to  leel  the  pain  and  smart 
ol  it  ns  long  as  they  are  here  in  this  world;  but,  if 
il  lx-  not  our  own  fault,  wc  may  have  the  brazen 
serpent  to  accompany  us,  to  be  still  looked  up  to 
upon  all  occasions,  by  bearing  about  with  us  von 
tiuuully  the  dying  of  the  laird  Jesus. 

Id.  And  llto  cliildi eit  ol’  IhiiioI  mH  forward, 
und  |  tilt '.hod  in  Ohotli.  II.  And  I  hoy  jour¬ 
neyed  front  Oliol.lt,  and  pilched  nl  Ijo-tdm- 
t  int,  in  I  he  wilderness  wliie.li  is  Iteforo  Mo¬ 
ult,  In  Wilt'd  the  sun  tit  iif,.  12.  I1’ tom  thence 
they  removed,  und  pitched  in  the  valley  of 
/, tiled.  Id.  I1' rom  thence  they  removed, 
and  pilched  on  I  he  other  side  of  Anton, 
which  is  in  the  wilderness  I  hut  eometh  out 
ol  the  rousts  ol  tho  Antonios:  for  Anton  is 
the  herder  ol  Moult,  Itelwcen  Moult  and  the 
Antonies.  Id.  Wherefore  il  is  said  in  I  he 
hook  ol  the  wars  of  (lie  Lotto,  Wlml  lit' 
did  in  (lie  lied  Sea,  and  in  llto  brooks  of 


Anion,  I  And  al  the  stream  of  the  brooks 
dial  poellt  down  lo  I  be  dwelling  of  Ar,  and 
lielli  noon  Ihe  border  of  Moab.  10.  And 
front  (lienee  thy  went  to  I'eer:  that  is  die 
well  vvhereol  the  Loan  spake  onto  Moses, 
(hither  Ihe  people  together,  and  I  will  give 
them  water.  17.  Then  Israel  sang  this 
song,  Spring  up,  ()  well:  sing  ye  unto  il. 
111.  The  princes  digged  Ihe  well,  I  Ik*  nobles 
of  Ihe  people  digged  it,  hy  the  direction  of 
Ihe  lawgiver,  \ v i II i  their  staves.  And  from 
Iht'  wilderness  lliri/  went  lo  Maflanah:  li). 
And  Irom  Mallanah  lo  INahnliel:  and  from 
INnhnhol  to  linmolli:  20.  And  from  15a- 
molli  in  llu'  valley,  that  is  in  the  country  ol 
Moult,  to  Ihe  lop  ol  I'isgah,  which  looketh 
toward  .leshimon. 

We  have  here  nu  account  of  the  several  stages 
and  removes  ol  the  children  of  Israel,  till  they  cattle 
into  the  plains  of  Moab,  out  of  which  (hey  at  length 
isNNcd  over  .Ionian  into  Canaan,  as  wc  lead  in  the 
leginning  of  Joshua.  Natural  motions  move  quick¬ 
er  the  nearer  they  arc  to  their  centre.  And  now 
they  net  forward,  ns  the  expression  is,  v.  to,  it 
were  well  if  wc  would  do  thus  in  our  way  to  heaven, 
rid  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  our  journey,  and  the 
nearer  wc  come  to  heaven,  be  so  much  the  more 
active  mid  abundant  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Two 
1 1  lings  especially  are  observable  in  t  lie  brief  account 
here  given  of  these  removes. 

I.  The  wonderful  success  which  Cod  blessed  bis 
people  with,  near  the  brooks  of  Anton,  i\  Id. .  15. 
I’liey  had  now  compassed  the  land  of  Edom,  which 
I  hey  were  not  to  invade,  nor  so  much  as  to  infest, 
(Dent.  2.  4,5.)  and  were  come  to  the  border  of 
Moab.  It  is  well  that  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  to  t'anaan.  The  enemies  of  ( loti’s  people  may 
retard  their  passage,  but  ctuiuot.  prevent  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  promised  rest.  Care  is  taken  to  let 
us  know  that  the  Israelites  in  tlieie  marc  h  religious¬ 
ly  observed  the  orders  which  Cod  gave  them,  to 
use  no  hostility  against  the  Moabites,  (Dent.  2,  9.) 
because  they  were  the  posterity  of  righteous  Lot; 
therefore  they  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Anion, 
(v.  13.)  that  side  which  was  now  in  the  possession 
ol  the  Aniorites,  one  of  the  devoted  nations,  though 
lormerly  il  had  belonged  to  Moab,  us  appears  here, 
v.  This  care  of  their’s  not  to  offer  violence 

to  the  Moabites  is  pleaded  by  Jcpbthuh  long  after¬ 
ward,  in  bis  remonst ranee  against  the  Ammonites, 
(Judg.  II.  15,  Ike. )  and  turned  to  them  for  a  testi¬ 
mony.  Wind  their  ac  hievements  were,  now  that 
they  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  riv  er  Anton,  wc 
are  not  particularly  told,  but  are  referred  to  the  hook 
of  the  sinus  of  the  Lord;  perhaps  that  book  which 
was  begun  with  the  history  of  the  war  with  the 
Amalekites,  Kxotl.  17.  14.  Write  it  (Haiti  Cod)  for 
a  memorial  in  a  hook;  to  which  were  added  all  the 
other  battles  which  Israel  fought,  in  order;  and 
among  the  rest,  their  actions  on  the  river  Anion, 
al  Vahrh  in  lin/ihah,  as  our  margin  reads  it,  and 
other  places  on  that  river.  Or,  it  shall  hr  said,  (as 
some  read  it,)  in  the  rehearsal,  or  commemoration 
of  the  soars  of  the  Lord,  what  he  did  in  the  llrd-sea, 
when  he  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  what  lie 
did  in  the  hrooks  of  .  Irnon ,  just  before  he  brought 
them  into  Canaan.  Note,  In  ce  lebrating  the  me 
men  ials  of  Cod’s  favours  to  us,  it  is  good  to  observ  e 
(lie  series  ol  them,  and  how  divine  goodness  and 
merc  y  have  constantly  followed  us,  even  from  the 
lied  -sea  to  the1  brooks  ot  Anion.  In  every  stage  of 
our  lives,  nay  in  every  step,  we  should  take  notice) 
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of  what  God  has  wrought  t  r  us;  what  he  did  at 
such  a  time,  and  vyh  t  in  such  a  place,  ought  to  be 
distinctly  remembered. 

2.  The  wonderful  supply  which  God  blessed  his 
people  with  at  Beer,  (y.  16.)  they  pitched  in  Oboth, 
which  signifies  bottles,  so  called,  perhaps,  because 
there  they  filled  their  bottles  with  water,  which 
should  last  them  for  some  time;  but  by  this  time, 
we  may  suppose,  it  was  with  them  as  it  was  with 
Hadar,  (Gen.  21.  15.)  The  water  was  spent  in  the 
bottle;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  murmured,  and 
therefore  God,  in  compassion  to  them,  brought  them 
to  a  well  of  water,  to  encourage  them  to  wait  on  him 
in  humble  silence  and  expectation,  and  to  believe  that 
he  would  graciously  take  cognizance  of  their  wants, 
though  they  did  not  complain  of  them.  In  this 
world,  we  do  at  the  best  but  pitch  at  Oboth,  where 
our  comforts  lie  in  close  and  scanty  vessels;  when 
we  come  to  heaven,  we  shall  remove  to  Beer,  the 
well  of  life,  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  Hitherto 
we  have  found,  when  they  were  supplied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  they  asked  it  in  unjust  discontent,  and  God 
gave  it  in  just  displeasure:  but  here  we  find,  (1.) 
That  God  gave  it  in  love,  (v.  16.)  Gather  the  peo¬ 
ple  together,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  wonder,  and 
joint-sharers  in  the  favour,  and  I  will  give  them 
water.  Before  they  prayed,  God  granted,  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  with  the  blessings  of  his  goodness. 
(2.)  That  they  received  it  with  joy  and  thankful¬ 
ness,  which  made  the  mercy  doubly  sweet  to  them, 
v.  17.  Then  they  sang  this  song,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  encouragement  of  one  another, 
Spring  up,  0  well ;  thus  they  pray  that  it  may 
spring  up,  for  promised  mercies  must  be  fetched  in 
by  prayer;  they  triumph  that  it  does  spring  up, 
and  meet  it  with  their  joyful  acclamations;  with  joy 
must  we  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation, 
Isa.  12.  3.  As  the  brazen  serpent  was  a  figure  of 
Christ,  who  is  lifted  up  for  our  cure,  so  is  this  well 
a  figure  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  poured  forth  for  our 
comfort,  and  from  whom  flow  to  us  rivers  of  living 
waters,  John  7.  38.  Does  this  well  spring  up  in 
our  souls?  We  should  sing  to  it;  take  the  comfort 
to  ourselves,  and  give  the  glory  to  God;  stir  up  this 
gift,  sing  to  it,  Spring  up,  Owell,  thou  fountain  of 
gardens,  to  water  my  soul,  (Cant.  4.  15.)  plead  the 
promise,  which  perhaps  alludes  to  this  story,  (Isa. 
41.  17,  18.)  I  will  malce  the  wilderness  wells  of  wa¬ 
ter.  (3.)  That  whereas,  before,  the  remembrance 
of  the  miracle  was  perpetuated  in  the  names  given 
to  the  places,  which  signified  the  people’s  strile  and 
murmuring,  now,  it  was  perpetuated  in  a  song  of 
praise,  which  preserved  on  record  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  (v.  18.)  The  princes  digged  the 
well,  the  seventy  elders,  it  is  probable,  by  direction 
of  the  lawgiver,  that  is,  Moses,  under  God,  with 
their  stax>es;  that  is,  with  their  staves  they  made 
holes  in  the  soft  and  sandy  ground,  and  God  caused 
the  water  miraculously  to  spring  up  in  the  holes 
which  they  made.  Thus  the  pious  Israelites  long 
afterward,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  a. 
dry  and  thirsty  place,  made  wells,  and  God  by  rain 
from  heaven  filled  the  pools,  Ps.  84.  6. 

Observe,  [1.]  God  promised  to  give  them  water, 
but  they  must  open  the  ground  to  receive  it,  and 
give  it  vent.  God’s  favours  must  be  expected  in 
the  use  of  such  means  as  lie  within  our  power,  but 
still  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God.  [2.  ] 
'I'he  nobles  of  Israel  were  forward  to  set  then- 
hands  to  this  work,  and  used  their  staves,  probably, 
those  that  were  the  ensigns  of  their  honour  and 
power,  for  the  public  service,  and  it  is  upon  record 
to  their  honour.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  a 
great  confirmation  to  them  in  their  offices,  and  a 
great  comfort  to  the  people,  that  they  were  made 
use  of  by  the  divine  power,  as  instruments  to  this 
miraculous  supplv.  By  this  it  appeared  that  the 
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spirit  of  Moses,  wno  must  shortly  die,  rested  in 
some  measure  upon  the  nobles  of  Israel.  Moses 
did  not  strike  the  ground  himself,  as  formerly  the 
rock,  but  gave  them  direction  to  do  it,  that  their 
staves  might  share  in  the  honour  of  his  rod,  and 
they  might  comfortably  hope  that  when  he  should 
leave  them,  yet  God  would  not,  but  that  they  also 
in  their  generation  should  be’  public  blessings,  and 
might  expect  the  divine  presence  with  them,  as 
long  as  they  acted  by  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver. 
For  comfort  must  be  looked  for  only  in  the  way  of 
duty;  and  if  we  would  share  in  divine  joys,  wc  must 
carefully  follow  the  divine  conduct. 

21.  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Si- 
hon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying,  22. 
Let  me  pass  through  thy  land  :  we  will 
not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the  vine¬ 
yards  ;  we  will  not  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  well :  but  we  will  go  along  by  the  king’s 
high- way,  until  we  be  past  thy  borders.  23. 
And  Sihon  would  not  suffer  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  border;  but  Sihon  gathered  all 
his  people  together,  and  went  out  against 
Israel  into  the  wilderness:  and  he  came  to 
Jahaz,  and  fought  against  Israel.  24.  And 
Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  possessed  his  land  from  Arnon  unto 
Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  o(  Ammon : 
for  the  border  of  the  children  ol  Ammon 
teas  strong.  25.  And  Israel  took  all  these 
cities  :  and  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  o( 
the  Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the 
villages  thereof.  26.  For  Heshbon  was  the 
city  of  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  who 
had  fought  against  the  former  king  of  Mo- 
ab,  and  taken  all  his  land  out  of  his  hand, 
even  unto  Arnon.  27.  Wherefore  they  that 
speak  in  proverbs  sav,  Come  into  Heshbon, 
let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared: 
28.  For  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 
a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon  :  it  hall)  con¬ 
sumed  Ar  of  Moab,  and  the  lords  of  the 
high  places  of  Arnon.  29.  Wo  to  thee, 
Moab !  thou  art  undone,  O  people  ol  Che- 
mosh  :  he  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped, 
and  his  daughters,  into  captivity  unto  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites.  30.  We  have  shot 
at  them  :  Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto 
Dibon,  and  we  have  laid  them  waste  even 
unto  Nophah,  which  reachcth  unto  Medeba. 
31.  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  ol  the 
Amorites.  32.  And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out 
Jaazer;  and  they  took  the  villages  thereof, 
and  drove  out  the  Amorites  that  were  tlieie. 
33.  And  they  turned,  and  went  up  by  the 
way  of  Bashan  :  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan 
went  out  against  them,  he  and  ail  his  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the'  battle  at  Edrei.  34.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Fear  him  not ;  lor 
I  have  delivered  him  into  thy  hand,  and  all 
his  people,  and  his  land  ;  and  thou  shall  do 
to  him  as  thou  didst  unto  Sihon  king  of  the 
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A  monies  which  dwelt  at  Ileshbon.  35. 
So  they  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all 
his  people,  until  there  was  none  left  him 
alive  :  and  they  possessed  his  land. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  victories  obtained 
by  Israel  o.  or  Sihon  and  Og,  which  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  considered,  not  only  because  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  related,  but  because  long  afterward  the  me¬ 
morial  of  them  is  distinctly  celebrated,  and  they 
are  severally  assigned  as  instances  of  everlasting 
mercy;  he  slew  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  and  Og  the  king  of 
Bashan ,  for  his  nn  raj  endureth  for  ever,  Ps.  136. 
19.  20. 

1.  Israel  sent  a  peaceable  message  to  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites,  (i\  21.)  but  received  an  unpeacea- 
ble  return,  worse  than  that  of  the  Edomites  to  the 
like  message,  eh.  20.  18,  20.  For  the  Edomites 
only  refused  them  a  passage,  and  stood  upon  then- 
own  defence  to  keep  them  out;  but  Sihon  went  out 
with  his  forces  against  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  out 
of  his  own  borders,  without  any  provocation  given 
him,  (v.  28.)  and  so  ran  himself  upon  his  own  ruin. 
Jcphthah  intimates  that  he  was  prompted  by  his  | 
politics  to  do  this;  (Judg.  11.  20.)  Sihon  trusted  j 
not  Israel  to  fuss  through  his  coast;  but  his  poli¬ 
ties  deceived  him,  for  Moses  says,  God  hardened 
his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,  that  he 
might  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  lleut.  2. 
30.  The  enemies  of  Clod’s  church  are  often  infatu¬ 
ated  in  those  very  counsels  which  they  think  most 
wisely  taken.  Sihon’s  army  was  routed,  and  not 
only  so,  but  all  his  country  came  into  possession  of 
Israel,  v.  24,  25. 

This  seizure  is  justified,  1.  Against  the  Amorites 
themselves,  for  they  were  the  aggressors,  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  Israelites  to  battle;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
that  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  entitle  Israel 
to  their  land,  but  Clod  himself,  the  King  of  nations, 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  had  given  them  a 
grant  of  it.  The  Amorites  formed  one  of  the  de¬ 
voted  nations  whose  land  God  had  promised  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  promise  should  be 
jerformed  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  should 
je  full,  Gen.  15.  16.  Jeplithah  insists  upon  this 
grant  as  their  title,  Judg.  11.  23,  24.  The  victory 
which  God  gave  them  over  the  Amorites,  put  them 
in  possession,  and  then  the  promise  made  to  their 
fathers,  hav  ing  given  them  a  right,  by  virtue  of 
that,  they  kept  possession. 

2.  Against  the  Moabites,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  lords-proprietors  of  this  country;  if  they  should 
overlay  claim  to  it,  and  should  plead  that  God  him¬ 
self  had  provided  that  none  of  their  land  should  be 
given  to  Israel  for  a  possession,  (Deut.  2.  9.)  Moses 
here  furnishes  posterity  with  a  replication  to  their 
plea,  and  Jcphthah  makes  use  of  it  against  the 
Amorites  260  years  after,  when  Israel’s  title  to  this 
country  was  questioned.  (1.)  The  justification  it¬ 
self  is,  that  though,  it  was  true,  this  country  had 
belonged  to  the  Moabites,  yet  the  Amorites  had 
taken  it  from  them  some  time  before,  and  were  now 
in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  it,  v.  26.  The  Israel¬ 
ites  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
they  had  before  lost  it  to  the  Amorites,  and  were 
constrained  to  give  up  their  pretensions  to  it;  and 
when  Israel  had  taken  it  from  the  Amorites,  they 
were  under  no  obligation  to  restore  it  to  the  Moab¬ 
ites,  whose  title  to  it  was  long  since  extinguished. 
See  here  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  possessions, 
how  often  they  change  their  owners,  and  how  soon 
we  may  be  deprived  of  them,  even  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  sure  of  them;  they  make  themselves 
wings.  It  is  our  wisdom  therefore  to  secure  the 
good  part,  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us. 


See  also  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence  ana 
its  perfect  foresight,  by  which,  preparation  is  made 
long  before  for  the  accomplishment  cf  all  God’s 
purposes  in  their  season.  This  country  being  de¬ 
signed  in  due  time  for  Israel,  it  is  beforehand  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  who  little  think  that 
they  have  it  but  as  trustees,  till  Israel  comes  of  age, 
and  then  must  surrender  it.  We  understand  net 
the  vast  reaches  of  Pro\  idence,  but  known  untc 
God  are  all  his  works,  as  appears  in  this  instance, 
that  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  peojple,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Deut.  32.  8. 
All  that  land  which  he  intended  for  his  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  he  put  into  the  possession  of  the  devoted  na¬ 
tions,  that  were  to  be  driven  out.  (2.)  Fo^  proof 
of  the  allegation,  he  refers  to  the  authentic  records 
of  the  country,  for  so  their  pro\  erbs,  cr  srngs,  were, 
one  of  which  lie  quotes  some  passages  cut  cf,  (r. 
27 •  •  30.)  which  sufficiently  proves  what  is  vouched 
for,  namely,  [1.]  That  such  and  such  places  that 
are  here  named,  though  they  had  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Moabites,  were  by  right  of  war  be¬ 
come  the  dominion  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
Ileshbon  is  become  his  city,  and  he  obtained  such 
a  quiet  possession  of  it,  that  it  was  built  and  pre¬ 
pared  tor  him,  (r.  27.)  and  the  country  cf  Dibon 
and  Nophah  was  likewise  subdued,  and  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites,  v.  SO.  [2.]  That 
the  Moabites  were  utterly  disabled  ever  to  regain 
the  possession.  Even  Ar  cf  Mcab,  though  not 
taken  or  attempted  by  Sihon,  but  still  remaining 
the  metropolis  of  Moab,  yet  was  so  wasted  by  this 
loss,  that  it  would  never  be  able  to  make  he.  d,  v. 

25.  The  Moabites  were  undone,  and  even  Che- 
mosh  their  god  had  given  them  up  as  unable  to  res¬ 
cue  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Sihon,  r.  29.  By  all 
this  it  appears  that  the  Moabites’  claim  to  this 
country  was  barred  for  ever.  There  may  be  a  fur¬ 
ther  reason  for  inserting  this  Amorite  pcem,  name¬ 
ly,  to  show  that  the  triumphing  of  tire  wicked  is 
short.  They  that  had  conquered  the  Moabites, 
and  insulted  over  them,  are  now  themselves  con¬ 
quered  and  insulted  over  by  the  Israel  cf  God.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  same  Sihcn  king  of  the 
Amorites,  that  had  got  this  country  from  the  Moab¬ 
ites,  now  lost  it  to  the  Israelites;  for  though  it  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  a  former  king  of  Moab,  (v. 

26. )  yet  not  by  a  former  king  cf  the  Amorites;  and 
then  it  shows  now  sometimes  justice  makes  men  to 
see  the  loss  of  that  which  they  get  by  violence,  and 
were  puffed  up  with  the  gain  of.  They  are  exalted 
but  for  a  little  while,  Job  24.  24. 

Og,  king  of  Baslian,  instead  of  being  warned  by 
the  late  of  his  neighbours  to  make  peace  with  Israel, 
is  instigated  by  it  to  make  war  with  them,  which 
proves  in  like  manner  to  be  his  destruction.  Og 
was  also  an  Amorite,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
thought  himself  better  able  to  deal  with  Israrl  than 
his  neighbours  were,  and  more  likely  toprev.  il,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  gigantic  strength  and  stature, 
which  Moses  takes  notice  of,  (Deut.  3.  11.)  where 
he  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  story.  Here 
observe,  1.  That  the  Amorite  begins  the  war,  v. 
33.  He  went  out  to  battle  against  Israel.  His 
country  was  very  rich  and  pleasant.  Bash;  n  w  as 
famous  for  the  best  timber,  (witness  the  caks  cf 
Bashan,)  and  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  witness  the 
bulls  and  kine  of  Bashan,  and  the  lambs  and  rams 
of  that  country,  which  are  celebrated,  Deut.  32.  14. 
Wicked  men  do  their  utmost  to  secure  themselves 
and  their  possessions  against  the  judgments  cf  God, 
but  all  in  vain,  when  their  day  comes,  on  which  the) 
must  fall.  2.  That  God  interests  himself  in  tht 
cause,  bids  Israel  not  to  fear  this  threatening  force, 
and  promises  a  complete  victory,  “  I  have  deliver¬ 
ed  him  into  thy  hand.  (y.  34.)  the  thing  is  as  good  as 
done  already,  it  is  all  thiae  own,  enter  and  take 
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possession.”  Giants  are  but  worms  before  God’s 
power.  3.  That  Israel  is  more  than  a  conqueror, 
not  only  routs  the  enemies’  'army,  but  gains  the 
enemies’  country,  which  afterward  was  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  that  were 
first  seated  on  the  other  side  Jordan.  God  gave  Is¬ 
rael  these  successes,  while  Moses  was  yet  with 
them,  both  for  his  0001101%  that  he  might  see  the 
beginning  of  that  glorious  work,  which  he  must  not 
live  to  see  the  finishing  of;  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  in  the  war  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua.  Though  this  was  to  them  in  comparison 
but  as  the  day  of  small  things,  yet  it  was  an  earnest 
of  great  things. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

At  this  chapter  begins  the  famous  story  of  Balak  and  Ba¬ 
laam,  their  attempt  to  curse  Israel,  and  the  baffling  of 
that  attempt;  God’s  people  are  long  allerward  hid  to  re¬ 
member  what  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  consulted,  and 
what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him,  that  they 
might  know  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord,  Mic.  6.  5.  In 
this  chapter  we  have,  I.  Balak’s  fear  of  Israel,  and  the 
plot  he  had  to  get  them  cursed,  v.  1  .  .  4.  II.  The  em¬ 
bassy  he  sent  to  Balaam,  a  conjurer,  to  fetch  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  that 
first  embassy,  v.  6.  .  14.  111.  Balaam’s  coming  to  him 

upon  his  second  message,  v.  15.  .21,  IV.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  Balaam  met  with  oy  the  way,  v.  22  .  .  35.  \  .  The 

interview  at  length  between  Balak  and  Balaam,  v. 
36. .  41. 

1.  A  ND  the  children  of  Israel  set  for- 
J\.  ward,  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  on  this  side  Jordan  by  Jericho.  2. 
And  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  saw  all  that 
Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites.  3.  And 
Moab  was  sore  afraid  ofthc  people,  because 
they  were  many  :  and  Moab  was  distressed 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel.  4.  And 
Moab  said  unto  the  elders  ofMidian,  Now 
shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  ol 
the  field.  And  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor, 
was  king  of  the.  Moabites  at  that  time.  5. 
He  sent  messengers,  there  fore,  unto  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Beor,  to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the 
river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  to  call  him,  saying,^  Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egypt :  behold,  they 
cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide 
over  against  me.  G.  Come  now,  therefore,  1 
pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are 
too  mighty  for  me :  peradventure  1  shall 
prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them,  anti  that  1 
may  drive  them  out  of  the  land:  for  1  wot 
thflt  he  whom  thou  blesscst  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thou  eursest  is  cursed.  7.  Anti 
the  elders  of  Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Midian, 
departed  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in 
their  hand;  anti  they  came  unto  Balaam, 
and  spake  unto  him  tnc  words  of  Balak.  8. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Lodge  here  this 
night,  and  1  will  bring  you  word  again,  as 
the  Loiu>  shall  speak  unto  me:  And  the 
princes  of  Moab  abode  with  Balaam.  9. 
And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said, 
What  men  at*  these  with  thee?  10.  And 
Bala'am  said  unto  God,  Balak  the  son  of 


Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath  sent  unto  me 
saying ,  11.  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come 

out  of  Egypt,  which  covereth  the  face  of  the 
earth:  come  now,  curse  me  them;  perad¬ 
venture  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  them, 
and  drive  them  out.  12.  And  God  said  un¬ 
to  Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ; 
thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people:  for  they  are 
blessed.  13.  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak, 
Get  you  into  your  land:  for  the  Lord  re- 
fuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you. 
14.  And  the  princes  of  Moab  rose  up,  and 
they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said,  Balaam 
refuseth  to  come  with  us. 

The  children  of  Israel  have  at  length  finished 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  out  of  which 
they  went  up,  (ch.  21.  18.)  and  are  now  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  near  Jordan,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  till  they  passed  through  Jordan  under  Joshua, 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  Now  we  have  here, 

I.  The  fright  which  the  Moabites  were  in  upon 
the  approach  of  Israel,  r.  2  .  .  4.  I  hey  needed  not 
to  fear  any  harm  from  them,  if  they  knew  land  it  is 
probable  Moses  let  them  know )  the  orders  God  had 
given  Israel,  not  to  contend  with  the  Moabites,  nor 
to  use  any  hostility  against  them,  Deut  2.  9.  But 
if  they  had  any  notice  of  this,  they  were  jealous  that 
it  was  but  a  sham,  to  make  them  secure,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  conquertd.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  old  friendship  between  Abraham  and 
Let,  the  Moabites  resolved  to  ruin  Israel  if  they 
could,  and  therefore  they  will  take  it  for  granted, 
without  any  ground  for  the  suspicion,  thatlsiael  re¬ 
solves  to  ruin  them.  Thus  it  is  common  for  those 
that  design  mischief  to  pretend  that  mischief  is  de¬ 
signed  against  them;  and  their  groundless  jealousies 
must  be  the  colour  of  their  causeless  malice.  They 
hear  of  their  triumphs  over  the  Amorites,  (v.  2.) 
and  think  their  own  house  is  in  danger,  when  their 
neighbour’s  is  on  fire.  They  observe  their  multi¬ 
tudes,  (v.  3.)  They  were  many;  and  hence  infer 
how  easily  they  would  conquer  their  country,  and 
all  about  them,  if  some  speedy  and  effectu  ;1  course 
were  not  taken  to  stop  the  progress  of  their  victo¬ 
rious  arms;  they  shall  lick  up,  or  devour  us,  and  all 
that  are  round  about  us,  as  speedily  and  iiiesisti- 
bly  as  the  ox  eats  up  the  grass,  (y.  4.)  owning  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  unequal  match  for  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  Therefore  they  were  sore  afraid  and  dis¬ 
tressed  themselves;  thus  were  the  wicked. hi  gi  eat 
i  fear  where  no  fear  was,  Ps.  53.  5.  These  tears 
they  communicated  to  their  neighbours,  the  ciders 
of  Midian,  that  some  measures  might  be  concerted 
between  them  for  their  common  safety;  for,  if  the 
kingdom  of  Moab  fall,  the  republic  ofMidian  can¬ 
not  stand  long.  The  Moabites,  if  they  had  pleased, 
might  have  made  a  good  use  of  the  advances  ot  1  s- 
rael,  and  their  successes  against  the  Amontcs;  they 
had  reason  to  rejoice,  and  give  God  and  Israel 
thanks  for  freeing  them  from  the  threatening  power 
'  of  S  hon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  taken  trom 
them  part  of  their  country,  and  was  likely  to  <  \er- 
:  run  the  rest.  They  had  reason  likewise  to  have 
1  courted  Israel’s  friendship,  and  to  have  come  in  to 
their  assistance;  but,  haying  forsaken  the  religicnof 
their  father  Lot,  and  being  sunk  into  idolatry  ,  they 
hated  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  were 
|  justly  infatuated  in  their  counsels,  and  given  up  to 

!  dl  n.C  The  project  which  the  king  of  Moab  formed, 
’c  get  the  people  of  Israel  cursed,  that  is,  to  set  (  jcu 
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against  them,  who,  he  perceived,  hitherto  fought 
for  them.  He  trusted  more  to  his  arts  than  to  his 
arms,  and  had  a  notion,  that  if  he  could  but  get  some 
prophet  or  other,  with  his  powerful  charms,  to  im¬ 
precate  evil  upon  them,  and  to  pronounce  a  blessing 
upon  himself  and  his  forces,  that  then,  though  other¬ 
wise  too  weak,  he  should  be  able  to  deal  with  them. 
This  notion  arose,  1.  Out  of  the  remains  of  some 
religion;  for  it  owns  a  dependence  upon  some  visible 
sovereign  powers  that  rule  in  the  affairs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  and  determine  them,  and  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  make  application  to  these  powers.  2. 
Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  true  religion;  for  if  the  Mi- 
dianites  and  Moabites  had  not  wretchedly  degene¬ 
rated  from  the  faith  and  worship  of  their  pious  an¬ 
cestors,  Abraham  and  Lot,  they  could  not  have 
imagined  it  possible,  with  their  curses,  to  do  any 
mischief  to  a  people  who  alone  adhered  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  true  God,  from  whose  service  they  had 
revolted. 

III.  Thg  court  which  he  made  to  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor,  a  famous  conjurer,  to  engage  him  to  curse 
Israel.  This  Balaam  lived  a  great  way  off,  in  that 
country  from  whence  Abraham  came,  and  where 
Laban  lived;  but  though  it  was  probable  that  there 
were  many  nearer  home  that  were  pretenders  to 
divination,  yet  none  had  so  great  a  reputation  for 
success  as  Balaam,  and  Balak  will  employ  the  best 
be  can  hear  of,  though  he  sent  a  great  way  for  him, 
so  much  is  his  heart  upon  this  project.  And,  to  gain 
him,  1.  He  makes  him  his  friend;  complaining  to 
him,  as  his  confidant,  of  the  danger  he  was  in  from 
the  numbers  and  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  of  Is¬ 
rael,  (v.  5.)  They  cover  the  face  of  the  earth ,  and 
they  abide  over  against  me.  2.  In  effect,  he  makes 
him  his  god,  by  the  great  power  he  attributes  to 
his  word;  He  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he 
whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed,  v.  6.  The  learned 
Bishop  Patrick  inclines  to  think,  with  many  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  that  Balaam  had  been  a  great 
prophet,  who,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  predic¬ 
tions,  and  the  answers  of  his  prayers,  both  for  good 
and  evil,  had  been  looked  upon  justly  as  a  man  of 
great  interest  with  God;  but  that,  growing  proud 
and  covetous,  God  departed  from  him,  and  then,  to 
support  his  sinking  credit,  he  betook  himself  to  dia¬ 
bolical  arts.  He  is  called  a  prophet,  (2  Pet.  2.  16.) 
because  he  had  been  one,  or,  perhaps,  he  had  rais¬ 
ed  his  reputation  from  the  first  by  his  magical 
charms,  as  Simon  Magus,  who  bewitched  the  peo¬ 
ple  so  far,  that  he  was  called  The  great  power  of 
God,  Acts  8.  10.  Curses  pronounced  by  God’s 
prophets,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  have  wonderful 
effects,  as  Ncah’s,  Gen.  9.  25.  Elisha’s,  2  Kings  2.  I 
24.  Rut  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come;  (Prov. 
26.  2.)  no  more  than  Goliath’s,  when  he  cursed  Da¬ 
vid  by  his  gods,  1  Sam.  17.  43.  Let  us  desire  to 
have  the  prayers  of  God’s  ministers  and  people  for 
us,  and  dread  having  them  against  us,  for  they  are 
greatly  regarded  by  him  who  blesseth  indeed,  and 
curseth  indeed.  But  Balak  cannot  rely  upon  these 
compliments  as  sufficient  to  prevail  with  Balaam, 
the  main  inducement  is  yet  behind,  (v.  7.)  they 
took  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand,  tfe 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  which  he  loved,  2.  Pet 
2.  15. 

IV.  The  restraint  God  lavs  upon  Balaam,  forbid¬ 
ding  him  to  curse  Israel.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
Balaam,  being  a  curious  inquisitive  man,  was  no 
stranger  to  Israel’s  case  and  character,  but  had 
heard  that  God  was  with  them  of  a  truth;  so  that 
he  ought  to  have  given  the  messengers  their  answer 
immediately,  that  he  never  would  curse  a  people 
whom  God  had  blessed;  but  he  lodges  the  messen¬ 
gers,  and  takes  a  night’s  time  to  consider  what  he 
should  do,  and  to  receive  instructions  from  God,  v. 

8,  When  we  enter  into  a  parley  with  temptations, 


we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  overcome  by  them. 
In  the  night  God  comes  to  him,  probably  in  a 
dream,  and  inquires  what  business  those  strangers 
had  with  him;  He  knows  it,  but  he  will  know  it 
from  him.  Balaam  gives  him  an  account  of  their 
errand;  ( v .  9.  .  11.)  and  God  thereupon  charges 
him  not  to  go  with  them,  nor  attempt  to  curse  that 
blessed  people,  v.  12.  Thus  God  sometimes,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  people,  was  pleased  to  speak 
to  bad  men,  as  to  Abimelech,  (Gen.  20.  3.)  and  to 
Laban,  Gen.  31.  24.  And  we  read  of  some  that 
were  workers  of  iniquity,  and  yet  in  Christ’s  name 
prophesied,  and  did  many  wondrous  works.  Ba¬ 
laam  is  charged  not  only  not  to  go  to  Balak,  but  not 
to  offer  to  curse  this  people,  which  he  might  have 
attempted  at  a  distance;  and  the  reason  is  given, 
they  are  blessed.  This  was  part  of  the  blessing  of 
Abraham,  (Gen.  12.  3.)  I  will  curse  him  that  curs¬ 
eth  thee.  So  that  an  attempt  to  curse  them  would 
be  not  only  fruitless,  but  perilous.  Israel  had  often 
provoked  God  in  the  wilderness,  yet  he  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  their  enemies  to  curse  them,  for  he  rewards 
them  not  according  to  their  iniquities.  The  blessed¬ 
ness  of  those  whose  sin  is  covered  comes  with  them, 
Rom.  4.  6,  7. 

V.  The  return  of  the  messengers  without  Ba¬ 
laam.  1.  Balaam  is  not  faithful  in  returning  God’s 
answer  to  the  messengers,  x;.  13.  He  only  tells 
them,  The  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave'  to  go 
with  you;  he  does  not  tell  them,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  that  Israel  was  a  blessed  people,  and  must  by 
no  means  be  cursed,  for  then  the  design  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  temptation  had  not  been  renewed; 
but  he  does,  in  effect,  desire  them  to  give  his  hum¬ 
ble  service  to  Balak,  and  let  him  know  that  he  ap¬ 
plauded  his  project,  and  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  gratify  him,  but  that  truly  he  has  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  and  must  not  go  without  lea\  e  from 
God,  which  he  has  not  yet  obtained,  and  therefore 
for  the  present  he  must  be  excused.  Note,  Those 
are  a  fair  mark  for  Satan’s  temptation  that  speak 
diminishingly  of  di\ine  proh'bitions,  as  if  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  denial  of  a  permis¬ 
sion,  and  as  if  to  go  against  God’s  law  were  only  to 
go  without  his  leave.  2.  The  messengers  are  not 
faithful  in  returning  Balaam’s  answer  to  Balak;  all 
the  account  they  give  of  it,  is,  Balaam  refuseth  to 
come  with  us;  ( v .  14.)  intimating  that  he  only- 
wanted  more  courtship,  and  higher  proffers:  but 
they  are  not  willing  that  Balak  should  know  that 
God  had  signified  his  disallowance  of  the  attempt. 
Thus  are  great  men  wretchedly  abused  bv  the  flat¬ 
teries  of  those  about  them,  who  do  all  they  cam  to 
prevent  their  seeing  their  own  faults  and  follies. 

15.  And  Balak  sent  vet  again  princes, 
more,  and  more  honourable  than  they.  16. 
And  they  came  to  Balaam,  and  said  to 
him.  Thus  saith  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor. 
Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from 
coming  unto  me:  17.  For  I  will  promote 
thee  unto  very  great  honour,  and  1  will  do 
whatsoever  thou  sayest  unto  me:  come, 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people. 
18.  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
the  servants  of  Balak,  If  Balak  would  give 
me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  can¬ 
not  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  to  do  less  or  more.  19.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  I  pray  you,  tarry  ye  also  here  this 
night,  that  I  may  know  what  the  Lord  will 
say  unto  me  more.  20.  And  God  came 
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unto  Balaam  at  night,  ana  said  unto  him, 
If  the  men  come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and 
go  with  them;  but  yet  the  word  which  I 
shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do.  21. 
And  Balaam -rose  up  in  the  morning,  and 
saddled  his  ass,  and  went  with  the  princes 
of  Moab.  A 

We  have  here  a  second  embassy  sent  to  Balaam, 
to  fetch  him  over  to  curse  Israel.  '  It  were  well  for 
us,  if  we  were  as  earnest  and  constant  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  a  good  work,  notwithstanding  disappointments, 
is  Balak  was  in  pursuing  this  ill  design.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  church  are  restless  and  unwearied  in 
their  attempts  against  it;  but  he  that  sits  in  heaven 
laughs  at  them. 

Observe, 

I.  The  temptation  Balak  laid  before  Balaam ;  he 
contrived  to  make  this  assault  more  vigorous  than 
the  former.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  sent  dou¬ 
ble  money  in  the  hands  of  his  messengers;  but,  be¬ 
side  that,  now  he  tempted  him  with  honours,  laid  a 
bait  not  only  for  his  covetousness,  but  for  his  pride 
and  ambition.  How  earnestly  should  we  beg  of 
God  daily  to  mortify  in  us  these  two  limbs  of  the 
old  man !  Those  that  know  how  to  look  with  a  holy 
contempt  upon  worldly  wealth  and  pieferment, 
will  find  it  not  so  hard  a  matter,  as  most  men  do,  to 
keep  a  good  conscience.  See  how  artfully  Balak 
managed  the  temptation.  1.  The  messengers  he 
sent  were  more,  and  more  honourable,  v.  15.  He 
sent  to  this  conjurer  with  as  great  respect  and  de¬ 
ference  to  his  quality,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign 
prince;  apprehending,  perhaps,  that  Balaam  had 
thought  lvmself  slighted  in  the  fewness  and  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  former  messengers.  2.  The  request 
was  very  urgent;  this  powerful  prince  becomes  a 
suitor  to  him,  “ Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder 
thee,  (v.  16.)  no,  not  God,  or  conscience,  or  any  fear 
either  of  sin  or  shame.”  3.  The  proffers  were 
high;  I  will  promote  thee  to  very  great  honour 
among  the  princes  of  Moab;  nay,  he  gives  him  a 
blank,  and  lie  shall  write  his  own  terms,  I  will  do 
whatsoever  thou  sayest,  that  is,  “I  will  give  thee 
whatever  thou  dcsifest,  and  observe  whatever  thou 
orderest;  thy  word  shall  be  a  law  to  me,  v.  1/. 
Thus  sinners  stick  at  no  pains,  spare  no  cost,  and 
care  not  how  low  they  stoop,  for  the  gi  ntify  ing 
either  of  their  luxury,  or  of  their  malice;  shall  we 
then  be  stiff  and  strait-handed  in  our  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  virtue?  God  forbid. 

II  Balaam’s  seeming  resistance  ot,  but  real 
yielding  to,  this  temptation.  We  may  here  discern 
in  Balaam  a  struggle  between  his  convictions  and 
his  corruptions.  1.  His  convictions  charged  him  to 
adhere  to  the  command  of  God,  and  he  spoke  then 
language,  v.  18.  Nor  could  any  man  have  said 
better;  “  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  op 
silver  and  gold,  and  that  is  more  than  he  can  give, 
or  I  can  ask,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord  mu  God.”  See  how  honourably  he  speaks 
of  God,  he  is  Jehovah,  my  God.  Note,  Many  call 
God  their’s  that  are  not  his,  not  truly  because  not 
only  his;  they  swear  by  the  Lord  and  by  Malcham. 
See  how  respectfully  he  speaks  of  the  word  of  God, 
as  one  resolved  to  stick  to  it,  and  in  nothing  to  vary 
from  it,  and  how  slightly  of  the  wealth  of  this 
world  as  if  gold  and  silver  were  nothing  to  him  m 
comparison  with  the  favour  of  God;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knew  that  he 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  Note,  It  is  an 
easy  thing  for  bad  men  to  speak  very  good  words, 
and  with  their  mouth  to  make  a  show  of  piety 
There  is  no  judging  ot  men  by  their  words,  God 
knows  the  heart.  2.  His  corruptions  at  the  same 


time  stronglv  inclined  him  to  go  contrary  to  the 
command.  He  seemed  to  refuse  the  temptation,  r. 

18.  But  even  then  he  expressed  no  abhorrence  of 
it,  as  Christ  did  when  he  had  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  offered  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan:  and  as 
Peter  did,  when  Simon  Magus  offered  him  money; 
Thy  money  perish  with  thee.  But  it  appears  (v. 

19.  )  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  the 
proffer;  for  he  would  further  attend,  to  know  what 
God  would  say  to  him,  hoping  that  he  might  alter 
his  mind,  and  give  him  leave  to  go.  This  was  a 
vile  reflection  upon  God  Almighty,  as  if  he  could 
change  his  mind,  and  now,  at  last,  suffer  those  to  be 
cursed  whom  he  had  pronounced  blessed;  and  as  if 
he  would  be  brought  to  allow  of  that  which  he  had 
already  declared  to  be  evil.  Surely  he  thought 
God  altogether  such  a  one  as  himself.  He  had 
already  been  told  what  the  will  of  God  was,  in 
which  he  ought  to  have  acquiesced,  and  not  to  have 
desired  a  re-hearing  of  that  cause  which  was 
already  so  plainly  determined.  Note,  It  is  a  very 
great  affront  to  God,  and  a  certain  evidence  of  the 
dominion  of  corruption  in  the  heart,  to  beg  leave 
to  sin. 

III.  The  permission  God  gave  him  to  go,  v.  20. 
God  came  to  him,  probably,  by  an  angel,  and  told 
him  he  might,  if  he  pie  sed,  go  with  Balak’s  mes¬ 
sengers.  So  he  gave  him  up  to  his  own  heart’s 
lusts.  “Since  thou  hast  such  a  mind  to  go,  even 
go,  yet  know  that  the  journey  thou  undertakest 
shall  not  be  for  thine  honour;  for,  though  thou  hast 
leave  to  go,  thou  shalt  not,  as  thou  hepest,  have 
leave  to  curse,  for  the  word  which  I  shall  say  unto 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  do.”  Note,  God  has  wicked 
men  in  a  chain;  hitherto  they  shall  come  by  his  per¬ 
mission,  but  no  farther  than  he  does  permit  them. 
Thus  he  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him, 
vet,  at  the  same  time,  restrains  the  remainder  of  it. 
It  was  in  anger  that  Gcd  said  to  Balaam,  “Go  with 
them,”  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  Balaam 
himself  so  understood  it,  for  we  do  not  find  him 
pleading  this  allowance,  when  God  reproved  him 
for  going.  Note,  As  God  sometimes  denies  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  love,  so  sometimes  he 
grants  the  desires  of  the  wicked  in  wrath. 

IV.  His  setting  out  in  the  journey,  v.  21.  Got! 
gave  him  leave  to  go,  if  the  men  called  him,  but  he 
was  so  fond  of  the  journey,  that  we  do  m  t  find  he 
stayed  for  their  calling  him,  but  he  himself  rose  up 
in  the  morning,  got  every  thing  ready  with  all 
speed,  and  went  with  the' princes  of  Moab,  who 
were  proud  enough  that  they  had  carried  their  point. 
The  apostle  describes  Balaam’s  sin  here  to  be,  that 
Jie  ran  greedily  into  an  error  for  reward,  Jude  11. 
The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

22.  And  God’{5  anger  was  kindled  be¬ 
cause  he  went:  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him.  Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and 
liis  two  servants  mere  with  him.  23.  And 
the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Loro  standing 
in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand:  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of  the 
way,  and  went  into  the  field;  and  Balaam 
smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into  the  n  ay. 
24.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on 
this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side.  25.  And 
when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
she  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  ciush- 
ed  Balaam’s  foot  against  the  wall :  and  he 
smote  her  again.  26.  And  the  angel  of  the 
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Lord  went  further,  and  stood  in  a  narrow 
place,  where  teas  no  way  to  turn,  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left*.  27.  And 
when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
she  fell  down  under  Balaam:  and  Balaam’s 
anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the  ass 
with  a  staff.  28.  And  the  Lord  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  ass;  and  she  said  unto 
Balaam,  What  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that 
thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three  times? 
29.  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  Be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  mocked  me:  1  would  there 
were  a  sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now  would 
[  kill  thee.  30.  And  the  ass  said  unto  Ba¬ 
laam,  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou 
hast  ridden  ever  since  I  ivas  thine  unto  this 
day  ?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee  ? 
And  he  said,  Nay.  31.  Then  the  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way, 
and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand :  and  he 
bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  flat  on  his 
face.  32.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Wherefore  hast  thou  smitten 
thine  ass  these  three  times?  behold,  I  went 
out  to  withstand  thee,  because  thy  way  is 
perverse  be  (ore  me:  33.  And  the  ass  saw 
me,  and  turned  from  me  these  three  times , 
unless  she  had  turned  from  me,  surely  now 
also  I  had  slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alive. 
34.  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  I  have  sinned  ;  for  I  knew  not  that 
thou  stoodest  in  the  way  against  me :  now, 
therefore,  if  it  displease  thee,  I  will  get  me 
back  again.  35.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  Balaam,  Go  with  the  men: 
but  only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.  So  Balaam 
went  with  the  princes  of  Balak. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  opposition  God 
gave  to  Balaam  in  his  journey  toward  Moab;  proba¬ 
bly  the  princes  were  gone  before,  or  gone  some 
other  way,  and  Balaam  had  pointed  out  where  he 
would  meet  them,  or  where  they  should  stay  for 
him,  for  we  read  nothing  of  them  in  this  part  of  our 
narrative:  only  that  Balaam,  like  a  person  of  some 
quality,  was  attended  with  his  two  men;  honour 
enough,  one  would  think,  for  such  a  man,  lie  need¬ 
ed  not  to  be  beholden  to  Balak  for  promotion. 

I.  Here  is  God’s  displeasure  against  Balaam  for 
undertaking  this  journey ;  God’s  anger  was  kindled 
because  he  went,  v.  22.  '  Note,  1.  The  sin  of  sinners 
is  not  to  be  thought  the  less  provoking  to  God,  be¬ 
cause  he  permits  it.  We  must  not  think  that, 
because  God  does  not  by  his  providence  restrain 
men  from  sin,  therefore  he  approves  of  it,  or  that 
it  is  therefore  not  hateful  to  him;  he  suffers  sin,  and 
yet  is  angry  at  it.  2.  Nothing  is  more  displeasing 
to  God  than  malicious  designs  against  his  people; 
he  that  touches  them  touches  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

II.  The  way  God  took  to  let  Balaam  know  his 
displeasure  against  him;  yin  angel  stood  in  the  way 
jor  an  adversary.  Now  God  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  Israe1,  (Exod.  23.  22.)  I  will  be  an  enemy  to 
thine  enemies.  The  holy  angels  are  adversaries  to 
sin,  and  perhaps  are  employed  more  than  we  are 


aware  of  in  preventing  it,  particularly  in  opposing 
those  that  have  any  ill  designs  against  God’s  church 
and  people,  for  whom  Michael  our  prince  stands 
up,  Dan.  12.  1,  10,  21.  What  a  comfort  is  this  to 
all  that  wish  well  to  the  Israel  of  God,  that  he 
never  suffers  wicked  men  to  form  any  attempt 
against  them,  without  sending  his  holy  angels  forth 
to  break  this  attempt,  and  secure  his  little  ones. 
When  the  prophet  saw  the  four  horns  that  scat¬ 
tered  Judah,  at  the  same  time  he  saw  four  car¬ 
penters  that  were  to  fray  those  horns,  Zech.  1.  18, 
&c.  When  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.  This  angel  was  an  adversary  to  Balaam,  be¬ 
cause  Balaam  counted  him  his  adversary;  other¬ 
wise  those  are  really  our  best  friends,  and  we  are  so 
to  reckon  them,  that  stop  our  progress  in  a  sinful 
way.  The  angel  stood  with  his  sword  drawn;  (y. 
23.)  a  flaming  sword,  like  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
cherub,  (Gen.  3.  24.)  turning  every  way.  Note, 
The  holy  angels  are  at  war  with  those  with  whom 
God  is  angry,  for  they  are  the  ministers  of  his  jus¬ 
tice. 

Balaam  has  notice  given  him  of  God’s  displeasure, 
1.  By  the  ass,  and  that  did  not  startle  him.  The 
ass  saw  the  angel,  v.  23.  How  vainly  did  Balaam 
boast  that  he  was  a  man  whose  eyes  were  open,  and 
that  he  saw  the  visions  of  the  Almighty,  (ch.  24.  3, 
4  )  when  the  ass  he  rode  on  saw  more  than  he  did, 
his  eyes  being  blinded  with  covetousness  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  dazzled  with  the  rewards  of  divination. 
Note,  Many  have  God  against  them,  and  his  holy 
angels,  but  are  not  aware  of  it.  The  ass' knows  his 
owner,  sees  his  danger,  but  Balaam  does  not  know, 
does  not  consider,  Isa.  1.  3.  Lord,  when  thy  hand 
is  lifted  up,  they ’  will  not  see.  Let  none  be  puffed 
up  with  a  conceit  of  visions  and  revelations,  when 
even  an  ass  saw  an  angel;  yet  let  those  be  ashamed 
of  their  own  sottishness,  worse  than  that  of  the 
beasts  that  perish,  who,  when  they  are  told  of  the 
sword  of  God’s  wrath  drawn  against  them,  while 
they  persist  in  wicked  ways,  yet  will  go  on;  the  ass 
understood  the  law  of  self-preservation  better  than 
so;  for,  to  save  both  herself  and  her  senseless  rider, 
(1.)  She  turned  aside  out  of  the  way,  v.  23.  Ba¬ 
laam  should  have  taken  the  hint  of  this,  and  con¬ 
sidered  whether  he  was  not  out  of  the  way  of  his 
duty;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  beat  her  into  the  way 
again.  Thus  they  who  by  wilful  sin  are  running 
headlong  into  perdition  are  angry  at  those  that 
would  prevent  their  rain.  (2.)'  She  had  not  gone 
much  further,  before  she  sees  the  angel  again,  and 
then,  to  avoid  him,  runs  up  to  a  wail,  and  crushes 
her  rider's  foot,  v.  24,  25.  How  many  ill  accidents 
are  we  liable  to,  in  travelling  upon  the  road,  from 
which  if  we  are  preserved,  we  must  own  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  Divine  Providence,  which  by  the 
ministry  of  angels  keeps  us  in  all  our  ways,  lest  we 
dash  our  foot  against  a  stone;  but  if  we  at  any  time 
meet  with  a  disaster,  it  should  put  us  up-  n  inquiring 
whether  our  way  be  right  in  the  s'ght  of  God  or  no. 
The  crashing  of  Balaam’s  foot,  though  it  was  the 
saving  of  his  life,  provoked  him  so  much,  that  he 
smote  his  ass  the  second  time.  So  angrv  are  we 
apt  to  be  at  that  which,  though  a  present  uneasi¬ 
ness,  yet  is  a  real  kindness.  (3. )  Upon  the  next 
encounter  with  the  angel,  the  ass  fell  down  under 
Balaam,  v.  2fi,  2 7.  He  ought  to  have  considered 
that  there  was  certainly  something  extra  ordinary  in 
this;  for  his  ass  was  not  restive,  nor  did  she  use  to 
serve  him  thus;  but  it  is  common  for  those  whose 
hearts  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  to  push  on 
violently,  and ’break  through  all  the  ’ difficulties 
which  Providence  lays  in  their  way  to  give  check 
to  them,  and  to  stop  them  in  their  career.  Balaam 
the  third  time  smote  his  ass,  though  she  had  now 
done  him  the  best  piece  of  service  that  ever  shr 
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(lid  Kim,  saving  him  from  the  sword  of  the  angel, 
and  by  her  falling  down  teaching  him  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  (4. )  When  all  this  would  not  work  upon 
him,  God  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and  she 
spoke  to  him  once  and  again;  and  yet  neither  did 
this  move  him,  (x\  28. )  The  Lord  o/icned  the 
mouth  of  the  ass.  This  was  a  great  miracle,  quite 
above  the  power  of  nature,  and  wrought  by  the 
power  of  the  God  of  nature;  who  made  man’s 
mouth,  and  taught  him  to  speak,  for  otherwise 
(since  we  learn  to  speak  purely  by  imitation,  and 
therefore  they  that  are  bom  deaf  are  consequently 
dumb)  the  first  man  had  never  spoken,  nor  any  of 
his  seed.  He  that  made  man  speak,  could,  when 
he  pleased,  make  the  ass  to  speak  with  man’s  voice, 

2  Pet.  2.  16.  Here  Mr.  Ainsworth  observes,  that 
the  Devil,  when  he  tempted  our  first  parents  to  sin, 
employed  a  subtle  serpent;  but  that  God,  when  he 
would  convince  Balaam,  employed  a  silly  ass,  a 
creature  dull  and  sottish  to  a  proverb;  for  Satan 
corrupts  men’s  minds  by  the  cra  ftiness  of  those  that 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  but  Christ  has  chosen  the  fool¬ 
ish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  vjise.  By  a 
dumb  ass  God  rebukes  the  madness  of  the  prophet, 
for  he  will  never  want  reprovers,  but,  when  he 
pleases,  can  make  the  stones  cry  out  as  witnesses  to 
him,  Luke  19.  40.  Hab.  2.  11.  [1.]  The  ass 

complained  of  Balaam’s  cruelty,  (v.  28.)  11' hat 
have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me? 
Note,  The  righteous  God  will  not  see  the  meanest 
and  weakest  abused;  but  either  they  shall  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  speak  in  their  own  defence,  or  he  will  some 
way  or  other  speak  for  them.  If  God  would  not 
suffer  a  beast  to  be  wronged,  much  less  a  man,  a 
Christian,  a  child  of  his  own.  We  cannot  o/ien  the 
mouth  of  the  dumb,  as  God  did  here,  but  we  may 
and  must  often  our  mouth  for  the  dumb,  Prov.  31. 
8.  Job  31.  13.  The  ass’s  complaint  was  just,  What 
have  I  done?  Note,  When  we  are  prompted  to 
smite  any  with  hand  or  tongue,  we  should  consider 
what  they  have  done  unto  us,  and  what  provocation 
they  have  given  us.  We  hear  it  not,  but  thus  the 
whole  creation  groans,  being  burthened,  Rom.  8. 
22.  It  was  much  that  B  daam  was  not  astonished 
to  hear  his  ass  speak,  and  put  to  confusion;  but 
some  think  that  it  was  no  new  thing  to  him  (being  a 
conjurer)  to  be  thus  spoken  to  by  his  familiars; 
others  rather  think  that  his  brutish  headstrong  pas¬ 
sion  so  blinded  him,  that  he  could  not  observe  or 
consider  the  strangeness  of  the  thing.  Nothing 
besots  men  worse  than  unbridled  anger.  Balaam  in 
his  fury  wishes  he  had  a  sword  to  kill  his  ass  with, 
v.  29.  See  his  impotency;  can  he  think  by  his 
curses  to  do  mischief  to  Israel,  that  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  kill  his  own  ass?  This  he  cannot  do,  yet 
he  fain  would;  and  what  would  he  get  by  that,  but 
make  himself  so  much  the  poorer,  (as  many  do,) 
to  gratify  his  passion  and  revenge?  Such  was  the 
madness  of  this  false  prophet.  Here  Bishop  Hall 
observes,  It  is  ill  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  the  brute-creatures  find  unmerciful;  for  a 
good  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.  [2.]  1  he 
ass  reasoned  with  him,  v.  30.  God  enabled  not 
only  a  dumb  creature  to  speak,  but  a  dull  creature 
to  speak  to  the  purpose.  Three  things  she  argues 
with  him  from:  First,  His  propriety  in  her;  Am  not 
I  thine  ass?  Note,  1.  God  has  given  to  man  a  do¬ 
minion  over  the  creatures;  they  are  delivered  into 
his  hand  to  be  used,  and  put  under  his  fret  to  be 
••uled.  2.  Even  wicked  people  have  a  title  to  the 
possessions  God  gives  to  them,  which  they  arc  not 
to  be  wronged  of.  3.  The  dominion  God  has  given 
us  over  the  creatures  is  a  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  abuse  them.  We  are  their  lords,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  tyrants.  Secondly,  Her  ser¬ 
viceableness  to  him;  on  which  thou  hast  ridden. 
Note,  It  is  good  for  us  often  to  consider  how  useful 


the  inferior  creatures  are,  and  have  been,  to  us, 
that  we  may  be  thankful  to  God,  and  tender  of 
them.  Thirdly,  That  she  was  not  wont  to  do  so 
by  him,  and  had  never  before  crushed  his  foot,  or 
fallen  down  under  him;  he  might  therefore  conclude 
there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  that  made 
her  do  so  now.  Note,  1.  The  rare  recurrence  of 
an  offence  should  moderate  our  displeasure  against 
an  offender.  2.  When  creatures  depart  from  their 
wonted  obedience  to  us,  we  should  inquire  the 
cause  within  ourselves,  and  be  humbled  for  our  sin. 

2.  Balaam  at  length  has  notice  of  God’s  displea- 
suse,  by  the  angel,  and  that  did  startle  him.  \\  hen 
God  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  angel,  (y.  31. )  and 
then  he  himself  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  in  rever¬ 
ence  of  that  glorious  messenger,  lin'd  in  fear  of  the 
sword  he  saw  in  his  hand.  God  has  many  ways  of 
breaking  and  bringing  down  the  hard  and  unhum¬ 
bled  heart.  (1.)  The  angel  reproved  him  for  his 
outrageousness;  (v.  32,  33.)  Wherefore  hast  thou 
smitten  thine  ass?  Whether  we  consider  it  or  no,  it 
is  certain  that  God  will  call  us  to  account  for  the 
abuses  done  to  his  creatures.  Nay,  he  shows  him 
how  much  more  reason  he  had  to  smite  upon  his 
breast,  and  to  condemn  himself,  than  to  fly  out  thus 
against  his  ass;  “  Thy  way  is  perverse  before  me, 
and  then  how  canst  thou  expect  to  prosper?”  And 
how  much  wiser  his  ass  was  than  himself,  and  how 
much  beholden  he  was  to  her  that  she  turned  aside; 
it  was  for  his  safety,  and  not  for  her  own,  for, 
had  she  gone  on,  he  had  been  slain,  and  she  had 
been  saved  alive.  Note,  When  our  eyes  are  open¬ 
ed,  we  shall  sec  what  danger  we  are  in,  in  a  sinful 
way;  and  how  much  it  was  for  our  advantage  to  be 
crossed  in  it,  and  what  fools  we  were  to  quarrel  with 
our  crosses,  which  helped  to  save  our  lives.  '  (2.) 
Balaam  then  seemed  to  relent;  (y.  34.)  “/  have 
sinned;  sinned  in  undertaking  this  journey,  sinned  in 
pushing  on  so  violently ;”  but  he  excuses  it  with  this, 
that  he  saw  not  .the  angel;  yet,  now  that  he  did  see 
him,  he  was  willing  to  go  back  again.  1  hat  which 
was  displeasing  to  God,  was  not  so  much  his  going, 
as  his  going  with  a  malicious  design  against  Israel, 
and  a  secret  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  the  proviso 
with  which  his  permission  was  clogged,  he  might 
prevail  to  curse  them,  and  to  gratify  Balak,  and  get 
preferment  under  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  lie 
is  sensible  of  this  wickedness  of  his  heart,  or  will¬ 
ing  to  own  it; but,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  go  forward, 
he  will  be  content  (since  there  is  no  remedy)  to  go 
back.  Here  is  no  sign  that  his  heart  is  turned,  but, 
if  his  hands  are  tied,  he  cannot  help  it.  Thus  many 
leave  their  sins,  only  because  their  sins  have  left 
them.  There  seems  to  be  a  reformation  of  the  life, 
but  what  will  that  avail,  if  there  be  no  renovation  of 
the  heart?  (3.)  The  angel  however  continued  his 
permission;  (y.  35.)  “  Go  with  the  inert.  Go,  if 
thou  hast  a  mind  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  and  t<>  be 
ashamed  before  Balak,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab; 
Go,  only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that 
thou  slid  It  speak,  whether  thou  wilt  orno.’’  For  this 
seems  not  to  be  a  precept,  but  a  prediction  of  the 
event,  that  he  should  not  only  not  be  able  to  curse 
Israel,  but  should  be  forced  to  bless  them;  which 
would  be  more  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
confusion,  than  if  he  had  turned  back.  1  Inis  God 
gave  him  fair  warning,  but  he  would  not  take  it,  he 
went  with  the  princes  of  Balak.  for  the  lmquiti 
of  Balaam’s  covetousness  God  was  wroth,  and  smote 
him,  buth e.  went  on  frowardly,  Isa.  57.  17. 

36.  And  when  Balak  heard  that  Balaam 
was  come,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  unto  a 
city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  ol'Ar- 
non,  which  is  in  the  utmost  coast.  57.  And 
Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Did  1  not  earnostk 
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send  unto  thee  to  call  thee  ?  wherefore  earn¬ 
est  thou  not  unto  me  ?  am  I  not  able  indeed  to 
promote  thee  to  honour  ?  38.  And  Balaam 

said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I  am  come  unto  thee : 
have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to  say  any 
thing  ?  the  word  that  God  putteth  in  my 
mouth,  that  shall  I  speak.  39.  And  Ba- 
'aam  went  with  Balak,  and  they  came  unto 
Kirjath-huzoth.  40.  And  Balak  offered  ox- 
bn  and  sheep,  and  sent  to  Balaam,  and 
to  the  princes  that  herewith  him.  41.  And 
it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Balak 
took  Balaam,  and  brought  him  up  into  the 
high  places  of  Baal,  that  thence  he  might 
see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people. 

We  have  here  the  meeting  between  Balak  and 
Balaam,  confederate  enemies  to  God’s  Israel;  but 
here  they  seem  to  differ  in  their  expectations  of  the 
success. 

1.  Balak  speaks  of  it  with  confidence,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  to  gam  his  point,  now  that  Balaam  was  come. 
In'  expectation  of  this,  he  went  out  to  meet  him, 
even  to  the  utmost  border  of  his  country;  (n.  36.) 
lartly  to  gratify  his  own  impatient  desire  to  see  one 
le  had  such  gfe  ,t  expectations  from,  and  partly  to 
do  honour  to  Balaam,  and  so  to  engage  him  with  his 
utmost  power  to  serve  hivrr.  See  what  respect  hea¬ 
then  princes  paid  to  those  that  had  but  the  name 
and  face  of  prophets,  and  pretended  to  have  any  in¬ 
terest  in  heaven;  and  how  welcome  one  was  that 
came  with  h.s  mouth  full  of  curses.  What  a  shame 
is  it,  then,  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  are  so 
little  respected  by  most,  so  much  despised  by  some; 
and  that  they  are  so  coldly  entertained,  who  bring 
tidings  of  peace  and  a  blessing!  Balak  has  now 
nothing  to  complain  of,  but  that  Balaam  did  not 
come  sooner,  v.  37.  And  he  thinks  that  he  should 
have  considered  both  the  importunity  Balak  had 
used,  did  I  not  earnestly  send  fur  thee  ?  (and  the 
importunity  ,of  people  inferior  to  kings  has  prevail¬ 
ed  with  many  against  their  inclinations,)  and  that 
he  should  also  have  considered  Balak’s  intentions 
concerning  him,  Am  not  I  able  to  promote  thee  to 
honour  ?  Balak,  as  king,  was  in  his  own  kingdom 
the  fountain  of  honour,  and  Balaam  should  have 
his  choice  of  fill  the  preferments  that  were  in  his 
gift;  he  therefore  thinks  himself  affronted  by  Ba- 
laam’s  delays,  which  looks  as  if  he  thought  the  hon¬ 
ours  he  prepared  not  worthy  his  acceptance.  Note, 
Promotion  to  honour  is  a  very  tempting  bait  to  ma¬ 
ny  people;  and  it  were  well  if  we  would  be  drawn 
into  the  service  of  God  by  the  honour  he  sets  before 
us.  Why  do  we  delay  to  come  unto  him?  Is  not 
he  able  to  promote  us  to  honour?  2.  B  daam  speaks 
doubtfully  of  the  issue,  and  bids  Balak  not  depend 
too  much  on  him,  (v.  38.)  “  Have  I  now  any  pow¬ 
er  at  all  to  say  any  thing ?  I  am  come,  but  what 
the  nearer  am*  1?  Gladly  would  I  curse  Israel;  but 
I  must  not,  I  cannot,  God  will  not  suffer  me.”  He 
seems  to  speak  with  vexation  at  the  hook  in  his  nose, 
and  the  bridle  in  his  jaws,  such  as  Sennacherib  was 
tied  up  with,  Isa.  37.  29.  3.  They  address  them¬ 

selves  with  all  speed  to  the  business.  Balaam  is 
nobly  entertained  over  night,  a  sacrifice  of  thanks¬ 
giving  is  offered  to  the  gods  of  Moab,  for  the  safe 
arrival  of  this  welcome  guest,  and  he  is  treated  with 
a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice, v.  40.  And  the  next  mor¬ 
ning,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  Balak  takes  Ba¬ 
laam  in  his  chariot  to  the  high-places  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  not  only  because  their  holiness,  (such  as  it 
was,)  he  thought,  might  give  some  advantage  to 
his  divinations,  but  their  height  might  give  him  a 
convenient  prospect  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  which 


was  to  be  the  butt  or  mark  at  which  he  must  shoo? 
his  envenomed  arrows.  And  now  Balaam  is  really 
as  solicitous  to  please  Balak,  as  ever  he  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  to  please  God.  See  what  need  we 
have  to  pray  eveiy  day,  Our  Father  in  heaven,  lead 
us  not  into  temptation. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  Balak  and  Balaam  busy  at  work 
to  do  Israel  a  mischief,  and  for  aught  that  appears,  nei¬ 
ther  Moses  nor  the  elders  of  Israel  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  nor  are  in  a  capacity  to  break  the  snare  ;  but 
God,  who  keeps  Israel,  and  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
baffles  the  attempt,  without  any  intercession  or  contri¬ 
vance  of  their’s.  Here  is,  I.  The  first  attempt  to  curse 
Israel.  1.  The  preparation  made  for  it  by  sacrifice,  v. 
1 . .  3.  2.  The  contrary  instruction  God  gave  Balaam, 

v.  4,  5.  3.  The  blessing  Balaam  was  compelled  to  pro¬ 

nounce  upon  Israel,  instead  of  a  curse,  v.  7 . .  10.  4.  The 
great  disappointment  of  Balak,  v.  11,  12-  II.  The  se¬ 
cond  attempt,  in  the  same  manner  made,  and  in  the  same 
manner  frustrated,  v.  13  .  .  26.  III.  Preparations  made 
for  a  third  attempt,  (v.  27  .  .30.)  the  issue  of  which  we 
have  in  the  next  chapter. 

1.  A  ND  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build 
£% L  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me 
here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.  2.  And 
Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  spoken  ;  and  Ba¬ 
lak  and  Balaam  offered  on  every  altar  a  bul¬ 
lock  and  a  ram.  3.  And  Balaam  said  unto 
Balak,  Stand  by  thy  burnt-offering,  and  1 
will  go  •,  peradventure  the  Lord  will  come 
to  meet  me  :  and  whatsoever  he  showeth 
me  I  will  tell  thee.  And  he  went  to  a  high 
place.  4.  And  God  met  Balaam  :  and  he 
said  unto  him,  1  have  prepared  seven  altars, 
and  I  have  offered  upon  every  altar  a  bul¬ 
lock  and  a  ram.  5.  And  the  Lord  put  a 
word  in  Balaam’s  mouth,  and  said,  Return 
unto  Balak,  and  thus  thou  shalt  speak.  6. 
And  he  returned  unto  him  ;  and  lo,  he  stood 
by  his  burnt-sacrifice,  he,  and  all  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  Moab.  7.  And  lie  took  up  his  para¬ 
ble,  and  said,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath 
brought  me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  east,  saying.  Come,  curse  me 
Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel.  8.  How  shall 
I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed?  or 
how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not 
defied?  9.  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I 
see  him,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him  :  lo, 
the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  10.  Who 
can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel?  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his!  11.  And  Balak  said  unto 
Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me  ?  I 
took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether.  1 2. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  Must  I  not  take 
heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
put  in  my  mouth  ? 

Here  is, 

I.  Great  preparation  made  for  the  cursing  of  Is¬ 
rael.  That  which  was  aimed  at,  was,  to  engage  the 
God  of  Israel  to  forsake  them,  and  either  to  be  or 
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Moab’s  side-,  or  to  stand  neuter.  Oh  the  sottishness 
of  superstition,  to  imagine  that  God  will  be  at  mens’ 
beck  !  Balaam  and  Balak  think  to  bribe  him  with 
altars  and  sacrifices,  offered  without  any  warrant  or 
institution  of  his:  as  if  he  would  eat  the  flesh  of 
hulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats.  Ridiculous  non¬ 
sense,  to  think  that  these  would  please  God,  and 
gain  his  favour,  when  there  could  be  in  them  no  ex¬ 
ercise  either  of  faith  or  obedience!  Yet  it  should 
seem,  they  offered  these  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  the  supreme  JTumen — Divinity,  and  not 
to  any  of  their  local  deities.  But  the  multiplying 
of  altars  was  an  instance  of  their  degeneracy  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  apostasy 
to  idolatry;  for  they  that  multiplied  altars  multipli¬ 
ed  gods:  'Ephraim  made  tuany  altars  to  sin,  Hos. 
8.  11.  Thus  they  liked  riot  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  but  became  vain  i\  their  imaginations; 
and  yet  presumptuously  expected  hereby  to  gain 
God  over  to  them  from  Israel,  who  had  his  sanctua¬ 
ry  among  them,  and  his  anointed  altar. 

Observe  here,  1.  How  very  imperious  Balaam 
was,  proud  to  have  the  command  of  a  king,  and  to 
give  law  to  princes.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  that  wick¬ 
ed  one  who  exalts  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped.  With  what  authority 
does  Balaam  give  orders,  build  me  here  (in  the  place 
I  have  pitched  upon)  seven  altars,  of  stone  or  turf. 
Thus  he  covers  his  malice  against  Israel  with  a 
show  of  dev  otion,  but  his  sacrifice  was  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  being  brought  with  such  a  wicked  mind,  Prov. 
21.  27.  That  which  he  aimed  at,  was,  not  to  hon¬ 
our  God  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  but  to 
enri  h  himself  with  the  wages  of  unrighteousness. 
2.  How  very  obsequious  Balak  was.  The  altars 
were  presently  built,  and  the  sacrifices  prepared,  the 
best  of  the  sort,  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams, 
Balak  makes  no  objection  to  the  charge,  nor  does 
he  snuff  at  it,  or  think  it  either  a  weariness  or  a  dis¬ 
paragement  to  stand  by  his  burnt-offering  as  Ba¬ 
laam  ordered  him.  » 

II.  The  turning  or«  curse  into  a  blessing,  by 
the  over-ruling  power  of  God,  in  love  to  Israel; 
which  is  the  account  Moses  giv  es  of  it,  Deut.  23.  5. 

1.  God  puts  the  blessing  into  the  mouth  of  Ba¬ 
laam.  Whi'e  the  sacrifices  were  burning,  Balaam 
retired;  he  went  solitary,  into  some  dark  grove  on 
the  top  of  the  high-place,  v.  3.  marg.  Thus  much 
he  knew,  tint  solitude  gives  a  good-opportunity  for 
communion  with  God;  those  that  would  meet  with 
him,  must  rct:rc  from  the  world,  and  the  business 
and  c  nvers  ition  of  it,  and  long  to  be  private,  reck¬ 
oning  themsel-  ei  never  less  alone  than  when  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  them.  Enter  therefore 
into  thy  closet,  and  shut  the  dem,  and  be  assured 
that  God  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  eek  him  in  the  clue 
order:  but  Balaam  retired  v  -.n  a  peradventure 
onlv,  having  some  thoughts  '..at  God  might  meet 
him,  but  being  conscious  t-  nimse’f  of  guilt,  and 
knowing  that  God  had  late  y  met  him  in  anger,  he 
had  reason  to  speak  douhuullv,  (u.  3.)  Peradven- 
‘urc  the  Lord  will  conur  to  meet  me.  But  let  not 
such  a  man  think  that  Ae  shall  receive  any  favour 
from  God.  Nay,  it  tnould  seem,  though  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  go  meet  v.ith  God,  he  really  designed  to 
use  enchantments;  see  ch.  24.  1.  But  whatever  he 
intended,  God  designed  to  serve  his  own  glory  by 
him,  and  therefore  met  Balaam,  v.  4.  What  com¬ 
munion  has  light  with  darkness?  No  friendly  com¬ 
munion,  we  may  be  sure;  Balaam’s  way  was  still 
perverse,  and  God  was  still  an  Adversary  to  him ; 
but  Balak  having  chosen  him  for  his  oracle,  God 
would  constrain  him  to  utter  such  a  confession 
to  the  honour  of  God  and  Israel,  as  should  render 
those  for  ever  inexcusable,  who  should  appear  in 
arms  against  them.  \Y  hen  Balaam  was  aware  that 
God  met  him,  probably,  by  an  angel,  he  boasted  of 
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his  performances,  /  have  prepared  sev  .  altars, 
and  offered  upon  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram. 
How  had  he  done  it?  It  cost  him  nothing,  it  was 
done  at  Balak’s  expense;  yet,  (1.)  He  boasts  of  it, 

|  as  if  he  had  done  some  great  thing.  The  acts  of 
devotion  which  are  done  in  hypocrisy,  are  com¬ 
monly  reflected  upon  with  pride  and’  vain  glory. 
Thus  the  Pharisee  went  up  to  the  temple  to  boast 
of  his  religion,  Luke  18.  12.  (2.)  He  insists  upon 

it  as  a  reason  why  God  should  gratify  him  in  his 
desire  to  curse  Israel,  as  if  now  he  had  made  God 
his  Debtor,  and  might  draw  upon  him  for  what  he 
pleased.  He  thinks  Gcd  is  so  much  beholden  to 
him  for  these  sacrifices,  that  the  least  he  can  do  in 
j  recompense  for  them,  is,  to  sacrifice  his  Israel  to 
the  malice  of  the  king  of  Mcab.  Note,  It  is  a 
I  common  cheat  that  wicked  people  put  up-  n  them¬ 
selves,  to  think  that  by  the  shows  of  piety  they  may 
prevail  with  God  to  countenance  them,  and  connive 
at  them,  in  their  greatest  immoralities,  especially 
in  persecution,  Isa.  66.  5.  However,  though  the 
sacrifice  was  an  abomination,  God  took  the  occasion 
of  Balaam’s  expectation,  to  put  a  word  into  his 
mouth,  (•?’.  5.)  for  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from 
the  Lora;  and  thus  he  would  show  how  much  they 
are  mistaken,  who  say,  With  our  tongue  we  wilt 
prevail,  our  lips  are  our  own,  Ps.  12.  4.  He  that 
made  man's  mouth,  knows  how  to  manage  it,  and 
to  serve  his  own  purposes  by  it.  This  speaks  ter¬ 
ror  to  daring  sinners,  that  set  their  mouth  against 
the  heaven.  God  can  make  their  own  tongues  to 
fall  upon  themselves,  Ps.  64.  8.  And  it  speaks 
comfort  to  God’s  witnesses,  whom  at  any  time  he 
calls  out  to  appear  for  him;  if  God  put  a  word  into 
the  mouth  of  Balaam,  who  would  have  defied  God 
and  Israel,  surely  he  will  not  be  wanting  to  those 
who  desire  to  glorify  God  and  edify  his  people  by 
their  testimony ;  but  it  shall  be  given  them  in  that 
same  hour  what  they  should  speak. 

2.  Balaam  pronounced  the  blessing  in  the  ears  of 
Balak.  He  found  him  standing  by  his  burnt  sacri 
fee,  ( v .  6.)  closely  attending  it,  and  earnestly  ex 
pecting  the  success.  Those  that  would  have  an 
answer  of  peace  from  God,  must  abide  by  the 
sacrifice,  and  attend  on  the  Lord  without  distrac¬ 
tion,  not  weary  in  well-doing.  Balaam,  having 
fixed  himself  in  the  place  appointed  for  his  de- 
noiinc’ng  curses  against  Israel,  which  perhaps  he 
had  drawn  up  in  form  ready  to  deliver,  takes  up 
his  parable,  and  it  proves  a  blessing,  v.  7.  He 
pronounces  Israel  safe  and  happy,  and  so  blesses 
them. 

(1.)  He  pronounces  them  safe,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  envenomed  darts.  [1.]  He  owns  that 
the  design  was  to  curse  them;  that  Balak  sent  for 
him  out  of  his  own  country,  and  he  came,  with  that 
1  intent,  v.  7.  The  message  sent  to  him,  was, 

!  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel. 
Balak  intended  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  he 
would  have  Balaam  to  bless  his  arms,  and  to  pro- 
|  phesy  and  pray  for  the  ruin  of  Israel..  [2.]  He 
i  owns  the  design  defeated,  and  his  own  inability  to 
j  accomplish  it.  He  could  not  so  much  as  give  them 
an  ill  word,  or  an  ill  wish.  How  shall  I  curse 
whom  God  has  not  cursed?  v.  8.  Not  that  there¬ 
fore  he  would  not  do  it,  but  therefore  he  could  not 
do  it.  This  is  a  fair  confession,  First,  Of  the  weak- 
.  ness  and  impotency  of  his  own  magic  skill,  for 
which  others  value  him  so  much,  and  doubtless  ke 
I  valued  himself  no  less.  He  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  man  of  that  profession,  and  yet  owns  him¬ 
self  baffled.  God  had  warned  the  Israelites  not  to 
use  divination,  (Lev.  19.  31.)  and  this  providence 
gave  them  a  reason  for  the  law,  by  showing  them 
the  weakness  and  follv  of  it.  As  they  had  seen  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  befooled,  so,  here,  the  grea^ 

)  conjurer  of  the  east.  Sec  Isa.  47.  12..  14.  Secondly, 
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St  is  a  confession  of  the  sovereignty  and  dominion 
it  the  divine  power.  He  owns  that  he  could  do  no 
more  than  God  would  suffer  him  to  do,  for  God 
could  over-rule  all  his  purposes,  and  turn  his  coun¬ 
sels  headlong.  Thirdly,  It  is  a  confession  of  the 
inviolable  security  of  the  people  of  God.  Note,  1. 
God’s  Israel  are  owned  and  blessed  of  him.  He 
has  not  cursed  them,  for  they  are  delivered  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  he  has  not  defiled  them,  nor 
rejected  and  abandoned  them,  though  mean  and 
vile.  2.  Those  that  have  the  good-will  of  Heaven, 
have  the  ill-will  of  Hell;  the  serpent  and  his  seed 
have  an  enmity  to  them.  3.  Though  the  enemies 
of  God’s  people  may  prevail  far  against  them,  yet 
they  cannot  curse  them;  that  is,  they  cannot  do 
them  any  re  d  mischief,  much  less  a  ruining  mis¬ 
chief,  for  they  cannot  separate  them  from  the  love 
of  God,  Rom.  8.  39. 

(2.)  He  pronounces  them  happy,  in  three  things: 
[1.]  Happy  in  their  peculiarity,  and  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations;  (x>.  9.)  From  the  top 
of  the  rocks  1  see  him.  And  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  surprise  to  him,  that  whereas,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  they  were  represented  to  him  as  a  rude  and 
disorderly  rabble,  that  infested  the  countries  round 
about  in  rambling  parties,  he  saw  them  a  regular 
incorporated  camp,  in  which  appeared  all  the 
marks  of  discipline  and  good  order  ;  he  saw  them  a 
people  dwelling  alone,  and  foresaw  they  would 
continue  so,  and  their  singularity  would  be  their 
unspeakable  honour.  Persons  of  quality  we  call 
persons  of  distinction „•  this  was  Israel’s  praise, 
though  their  enemies  turned  it  to  their  reproach, 
that  they  differed  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
not  only  in  their  religion  and  sacred  rites,  but  in 
their  diet,  and  dress,  and  common  usages,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  called  out  of  the  world,  and  not  to  be  conformed 
to  it.  They  never  lost  their  reputation  till  they 
mingled  themselves  among  the  heathen,  Ps.  106.  35. 
Note,  It  is  the  duty  and  honour  of  those  that  are 
dedicated  to  God,  to  be  separated  from  the  world, 
and  not  to  walk  according  to  the  course  and  custom 
of  it.  Those  who  make  conscience  of  peculiar 
duties,  may  take  the  comfort  of  peculiar  privileges, 
which,  it  is  probable,  Balaam  has  an  eye  to  here; 
God’s  Israel  shall  not  stand  upon  a  level  with  other 
nations,  but  be  dignified  above  them  all,  as  a  people 
near  to  God,  and  set  apart  for  him. 

[2.]  Happy  in  their  numbers ;  not  so  few  and 
despicable  as  they  were  represented  to  him,  but  an 
innumerable  company,  which  made  them  both 
honourable  and  formidable;  (y.  10.)  Who  can  count 
the  dust  of  Jacob?  The  number  of  the  people 
was  the  thing  that  Balak  was  vexed  at,  (c/n  22.  3. ) 
Moab  was  afraid  of  them,  because  they  were  many; 
and  God  does  here  by  Balaam  promote  that  fear 
and  vexation,  foretelling  their  further  increase. 
Balak  would  have  him  see  the  utmost  part  of  the 
people,  ( ch .  22.  41.)  hoping  the  more  he  saw  of 
them,  the  more  he  would  be  exasperated  against 
them,  and  throw  about  his  curses  with  the  more 
keenness  and  rage;  but  it  proved  quite  contrary, 
instead  of  being  angry  at  their  numbers,  he  admired 
them.  The  better  acquainted  we  are  with  God’s 
people,  the  better  opinion  we  have  of  them.  He 
takes  notice  of  the  number,  First,  of  the  dust  of 
Jacob;  that  is,  the  people  of  Jacob,  concerning 
whom  it  was  foretold  that  they  should  be  as  the  dust 
for  number,  Gen.  28.  14.  Thus  he  owns  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  and  ex¬ 
pects  that  it  should  be  yet  further  accomplished. 
Perhaps  it  was  part  of  David’s  fault  in  numbei'ing 
the  people,  that  he  offered  to  count  the  dust  of  Ja¬ 
cob,  which  God  had  said  should  be  innumerable. 
Secondly,  Of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel;  alluding  to 
the  form  of  their  camp,  which  was  cast  into  four 
squadrons,  under  four  standards.  Note,  God’s 


Israel  are  a  very  great  body,  his  spiritual  Israel  aie 
so,  and  they  will  appear  to  be  so,  when  they  shall 
all  be  gathered  together  unto  him  in  the  great  day, 
Rev.  7.  9. 

[3.]  Happy  in  their  last  end.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous  Israelites,  that  are  in  cove¬ 
nant  with  God,  and  let  my  last  eticl,  or  future  stale, 
be  like  their’s,  or  my  recompense,  namely,  in  the 
other  world.  Here,  First,  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  death  is  the  end  of  all  men;  the  righteous 
themselves  must  die,  and  it  is  good  for  us  to  think 
of  this  with  application,  as  Balaam  himself  does 
here,  speaking  of  his  own  death.  Secondly,  He 
goes  upon  the  supposition  of  the  soul’s  immortality, 
and  a  different  state  on  the  other  side  death,  to 
which  this  is  a  noble  testimony,  and  an  evidence  of 
its  being  anciently  known  and  believed.  For  how 
could  the  death  ofAhe  righteous  be  more  desirable 
than  the  death  of  the  wicked  upon  any  other  ac¬ 
count,  than  as  it  involved  happiness  in  another 
world,  since  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
dying  we  see  all  things  come  alike  to  all?  Thirdly, 
He  pronounces  the  righteous  truly  blessed,  not  only 
while  they  live,  but  when  they  die;  which  makes 
their  death  not  only  more  desirable  than  the  death 
of  others,  but  even  more  desirable  than  life  itself; 
for  in  that  sense  his  wish  may  be  taken;  “Not  only 
when  I  do  die,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous; 
but  I  could  even  now  be  willing  to  die,  on  condition 
that  I  might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
reach  my  end  this  moment,  prov  ided  it  might  be 
like  his.”  Very  near  the  place  where  Balaam  now 
was,  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  not  long 
after  this,  Moses  died,  and  to  that  perhaps  God, 
who  put  this  word  into  his  mouth,  designed  it 
should  have  a  reference;  that  by  it  Moses  might  be 
encouraged  to  go  up  and  die  such  a  death,  as  Ba¬ 
laam  himself  wished  to  have  died.  Fourthly,  He 
shows  his  opinion  of  religion  to  be  better  than  his 
resolution;  there  are  many  who  desire  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  but  do  not  endeavour  to  live 
the  life  of  the  righteous;  gladly  would  they  have 
their  end  like  their’s,  but  not  their  way.  They 
would  be  saints  in  heaven,  but  not  saints  on  earth. 
This  is  the  desire  of  the  slothful,  which  kills  him 
because  his  hands  refuse  to  labour.  T  his  of  I’a- 
laam’s  is  only  a  wish,  not  a  prayer,  and  it  is  a  vain 
wish,  being  only  a  wish  for  the  end,  without  any 
care  for  the  means.  Thus  far  this  blessing  goes, 
even  to  death  and  beyond  it,  as  fa?  as  the  last  end. 
Now  we  are  told, 

1.  How  Balak  fretted  at  it,  v.  11.  He  pretended 
to  honour  the  Lord  with  his  sacrifices,  and  to  wait 
for  the  answer  God  would  send  him;  and  yet  when 
it  did  not  prove  according  to  his  mind,  he  forgat 
God,  and  flew  out  in  a  great  passion  against  Ba¬ 
laam,  as  if  it  had  been  purely  his  doing,  “  What 
hast  thou  done  unto  me?  How  hast  thou  disap¬ 
pointed  me!”  Sometimes  God  makes  the  enemies 
of  his  church  a  \  exation  one  to  another,  while  he 
that  sits  in  heaven,  laughs  at  them,  and  the  efforts 
of  their  impotent  malice.  2.  How  Balaam  was 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  it.  He  submits,  because  he 
cannot  help  it,  and  yet  humours  the  thing  with  no 
small  address,  as  if  he  had  been  peculiarly  consci¬ 
entious,  answering  Balak  with  the  gravity  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the 
Lord  has  put  in  my  mouth?  v.  12.  Thus  a  con¬ 
fession  of  God’s  over-ruling  power  is  extorted  from 
a  wicked  prophet,  to  the  further  confusion  of  a 
wicked  prince, 

1 3.  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  Come,  I 
pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place,  from 
whence  thou  mayest  see  them:  thou  shalt 
see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and  shall 
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not  see  them  all ;  and  curse  me  them  from 
thence.  1 4.  And  he  brought  him  into  the 
field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
built  seven  altars,  and  offered  a  bullock 
and  a  ram  on  every  altar.  1 5.  And  he  said 
unto  Balak,  Stand  here  by  thy  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  while  1  meet  the  LORD  yonder.  16. 
And  the  Lord  met  Balaam,  and  put  a 
word  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  Go  again  unto 
Balak,  and  say  thus.  17.  And  when  he 
came  to  him,  behold,  he  stood  by  his  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  princes  of  Moab  with 
him.  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  What 
hath  the  Lord  spoken  ?  18.  And  he  took 

up  his  parable,  and  said,  Rise  up,  Balak, 
and  hear ;  hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of 
Zippor:  19.  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
should  repent:  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he 
not  do  it?  or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he 
not  make  it  good  ?  20.  Behold,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  commandment  to  bless  ;  and  he  hath 
blessed ;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.  21.  He 
hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither 
hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel :  the 
Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout 
of  a  king  is  among  them.  22.  God  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt :  he  hath  as  it  were  the 
strength  of  a  unicorn.  23.  Surely  there  is 
no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is 
there  any  divination  against  Israel :  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob 
and  of  Israel,  What  hath  God  wrought! 

24.  Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young 
lion:  he  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of 
the  prey,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

25.  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Neither 
curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all. 

26.  But  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 

Balak,  Told  not  I  thee,  saying,  All  that 
the  Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do  ?  27. 

And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come,  I 
pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee  unto  another 
place  :  peradventure  it  will  please  God  that 
thou  mayest  curse  me  them  from  thence. 

28.  And  Balak  brought  Balaam  unto  the 
top  of  Peor,  that  looketh  toward  Jeshimon. 

29.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build 
me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here 
seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams.  30.  And 
Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  said,  and  offered 
a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 

Here  is, 

I.  Preparation  made  the  second  time,  as  before, 
for  the  cursing  of  Israel.  1.  The  place  is  changed, 
v.  13.  Balak  fancied  that  Balaam  having  so  full  a 
prospect  of  the  whole  camp  of  Israel,  from  the  tofi 
of  the  rocks,  (v.  9.)  was  either  so  enamoured  with 
the  beauty  of  it,  that  he  would  not  curse  them,  or 
to  affrighted  with  the  terror  of  it,  that  he  durst 


not;  and  therefore  he  would  bring  him  to  another 
place,  from  which  he  might  see  only  some  part  of 
them,  which  would  appear  more  despicable,  and 
that pai tat  least  which  would  lie  in  view,  he  hoped 
he  might  obtain  leave  to  curse,  and  so  bv  degrees 
he  should  get  ground  against  them;  intending,  no 
doubt,  it  he  had  gained  this  point,  to  make  his 
attack  on  that  part  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  which 
Balaam  now  had  in  his  eye,  and  into  which  he  was 
to  throw  the  fire-balls  of  his  curses.  See  how  rest¬ 
less  and  unwearied  the  church’s  enemies  are  in 
their  malicious  attempts  to  ruin  it;  they  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  no  project  untried,  to  compass  it. 
O  that  we  were  as  full  of  contrivance  and  resolution 
in  prosecuting  good  designs  for  the  glory  of  God !  2. 
1  he  sacrifices  are  repeated,  new  altars  are  built,  a 
bullock  and  a  ram  offered  on  every  altar,  and  Balak 
attends  his  sacrifice  as  closely  as  ever,  v.  14,  15. 
Were  we  thus  earnest  to  obtain  the  blessing,  as 
Balak  was  to  procure  a  curse,  (designedly  upon  Is¬ 
rael,  but  really  upon  himself  and  his  people,)  we 
should  not  grudge  the  return  both  ol  the  charge 
and  of  the  labour  of  religious  exercises.  3.  Balaam 
renews  his  attendance  on  God,  and  God  meets  him 
the  second  time,  and  puts  another  word  into  his 
mouth,  not  to  reverse  the  former,  but  to  ratify  it, 
v.  16,  17.  If  God  said  not  to  Balaam,  Leek  in  vain, 
much  less  will  he  say  so  to  any  of  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
who  shall  surely  find  him,  not  only  as  Balaam, 
their  Instructor  and  Oracle,  but  their  bountiful  Re¬ 
warder.  When  Balaam  returned,  Balak  was  im¬ 
patient  to  know  what  message  he  had,  “  What  hath 
the  Lord  spoken ?  Are  there  any  better  tidings 
yet,  any  hopes  of  speeding?”  This  should  be  our 
inquiry,  when  we  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
See  Jer.  23.  35. 

II.  A  second  conversion  of  the  curse  into  a  bless¬ 
ing  by  the  over- ruling  power  of  God;  and  this  bless¬ 
ing  is  both  larger  and  stronger  than  the  former,  and 
quite  cuts  off  all  hopes  of  altering  it.  B  alak  having 
been  so  forward  to  ask  what  the  Lord  had  spoken, 
(v.  17.)  Balaam  now  addresses  himself  partia ularly 
to  him,  (y.  18.)  Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear.  It  was 
a  message  from  God  that  he  had  to  de’i'  er,  and  it 
is  required  of  Balak,  though  a  king,  1.  That  lie  at¬ 
tend,  hear,  and  hearken,  with  a  close  application  of 
mind,  let  not  a  word  slip.  2.  That  he  attend  with 
reverence,  Rise  up  and  hear.  His  successor  Eglon, 
when  he  was  to  receive  a  message  from  God,  rose 
out  of  his  seat,  Judg.  3.  20. 

Two  things  Balaam  in  this  discourse  informs  Ba¬ 
lak  of,  sorely  to  his  grief  and  disappointment ; 

(1. )  I  hat  he  had  no  reason  to  hope  he  she  uld  ru¬ 
in  Israel;  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  it, 
and  he  would  deceive  himself  it  he  expected  it,  for 
two  reasons.  [1.]  Because  God  is  unchangeable; 
(v.  19.)  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie.  Men 
change  their  minds,  and  therefore  break  their 
words;  they  lie,  because  they  repent.  But  God  does 
neither.  He  nm  er  changes  his  mind,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  recalls  his  promises.  Balaam  had  own¬ 
ed  (x>.  8. )  that  he  could  not  alter  God’s  counsel,  and 
from  thence  he  infers  here,  that  God  himself  would 
not  alter  it;  such  is  the  imperfection  of  man,  and 
such  the  perfection  of  God.  It  is  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,  Heb.  6.  18.  And  when  in  scripture  he 
is  said  to  repent,  it  is  not  meant  of  any  change  of 
his  mind,  (for  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn 
him?)  but  only  of  the  change  of  his  way.  This  is  a 
%reat  truth,  that  with  God  there  is  no  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning.  Now  here,  Birst,  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  Balak  himself  concerning  it:  “Hath  he  said, 
and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Said  it  in  his  own  purpose, 
and  shall  he  not  perform  it  in  his  providence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  will  ?  Hath  he  spr her 
in  his  word,  in  his  promise,  and  shall  he  not  make 
it  good?  Can  we  think  otherwise  cf  God,  than  that 
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lie  is  unchangeably  one  with  himself,  and  true  to  his 
word?  All  his  decrees  are  unalterable,  and  all  his 
promises  inviolable.”  Secondly,  He  applies  this 
general  truth  to  the  case  in  hand,  (v.  20. )  He  hath 
blessed  and  I  cannot  reverse  it,  that  is,  “I  cannot 
prevail  with  him  to  reverse  it.”  Israel  were  of  old 
a  blessed  people,  a  seed  that  the  Lord  had  blessed, 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  came  upon  them;  they 
were  born  under  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  and 
born  to  the  blessing  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  cursed,  unless  you  could  suppose  that 
the  God  of  eternal  truth  should  break  his  word,  and 
become  false  to  himself  and  his  people.  [2.]  Be¬ 
cause  Israel  are  at  present  unblameable,  v.  21.  He 
has  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob.  Not  but  that  there 
was  iniquity  in  Jacob,  and  God  saw  it;  but,  Jirst, 
There  was  not  such  a  degree  of  iniquity  as  might 
provoke  God  to  abandon  them,  and  give  them  up  to  j 
ruin.  As  bad  as  they  were,  they  were  not  so  bad. 
Secondly,  There  was  no  idolatry  among  them, 
which  is  in  a  particular  manner  called  iniquity  and 
perverseness;  we  have  found  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  Israel  since  the  golden  calf,  and  therefore,  though 
they  were  in  other  instances  very  provoking,  yet 
God  would  not  cast  them  off.  Balaam  knew  that 
nothing  would  separate  between  them  and  God,  but 
sin;  while  God  saw  no  reigning  sin  among  them,  he 
would  send  no  destroying  curse  among  them;  and 
therefore,  as  long  as  they  kept  in  with  God,  he  de¬ 
spaired  of  ever  doing  them  any  mischief.  Note, 
While  we  keep  from  sin,  we  keep  from  harm. 
Some  give  another  sense  of  those  words;  they  read 
it  thus:  He  has  not  beheld  wrong  offered  to  Jacob, 
nor  will  he  see  any  grievance  done  to  Israel,  that  is, 
“  He  has  not,  nor  will  he  permit  it,  or  allow  it;  he 
will  not  see  Israel  injured,  but  he  will  right  them, 
and  avenge  their  quarrel.”  Note,  God  will  not  bear 
to  see  any  injury  done  to  his  church  and  people;  for 
•what  is  done  against  them,  he  takes  as  done  against 
himself,  and  will  reckon  for  it  accordingly.  [3.] 
Because  the  power  of  both  was  irresistible.  He 
shows  Balak  there  was  no  contending  with  them,  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  offer  it;  for.  First,  They  had 
the  presence  of  God  with  them.  The  Lord  his  God 
is  with  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  not  provok¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  from  him.  Secondly,  They  had  the 
joy  of  that  presence,  and  were  always  made  to  tri¬ 
umph  in  it;  the  shout  or  alarm  of  a  king  is  among 
them.  They  shout  against  their  enemies,  as  sure  of 
victory  and  success,  glorying  continually  in  God  as 
their  'King  and  Conqueror  for  them.  Thirdly, 
They  had  the  experience  of  the  benefit  of  God’s 
presence  with  them,  and  his  power  engaged  for 
them.  For  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  v.  22. 
The  power  which  had  done  that,  could  never  be 
restrained,  never  resisted;  and  having  begun  so  glo¬ 
riously,  would,  no  doubt,  finish  gloriously.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  While  they  had  God’s  presence  with  them,  they 
had  the  strength  of  a  unicorn,  able  to  make  head 
against  all  that  opposed  them.  See  ch.  24.  8.  Such 
is  the  strength  which  the  God  of  Israel  gives  unto 
his  people. 

Now  from  all  this  he  infers,  that  it  was  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  for  him  to  think  of  doing  them  a  mischief  by  all 
the  arts  he  could  use,  v.  23.  1.  He  owns  himself 

baffled.  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Ja¬ 
cob,  so  as  to  prevail.  The  curses  of  hell  can  never 
•  take  place  against  the  blessings  of  heaven.  Not  but 
that  attempts  of  this  kind  would  be  made,  but  they 
would  certainly  be  fruitless  and  ineffectual.  Some 
observe  that  Jacob,  denotes  the  church  low  and  af¬ 
flicted,  Israel,  denotes  it  prosperous  and  advanced; 
but  be  the  church  high  or  low,  her  friends  few  or 
many,  let  second  causes  smile  or  frown,  it  comes  all 
to  one.  No  weapon  formed  against  it  shall  prosper. 
Note,  God  easily  can,  and  certainly  will,  baffle  and 
disappoint  all  tlie  devices  and  designs  of  the  powers 
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of  darkness  against  his  church,  so  that  they  shall 
not  prevail  to  destroy  it.  2.  He  foresees  that  this- 
would  be  remembered  in  time  to  come.  According 
to  this  time,  that  is,  with  reference  to  this  we  are 
now  about,  it  shall  be  said  concerning  Jacob  and  Is¬ 
rael,  and  said  by  them,  What  hath  Gocl  wrought! 
What  great  things  hath  God  done  lor  his  people! 
It  shall  be  said  with  wonder,  joy,  and  thankfulness, 
and  a  challenge  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  to-pro 
duce  any  like  instances  of  the  care  of  their  gods  for 
them.  'Note,  The  defeating  of  the  designs  of  the 
church’s  enemies,  ought  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re¬ 
membrance  to  the  glory  of  Gcd.  There  is  none  like 
unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun.  VV  hat  Balaam  says 
here  concerning  the  pre-eminence  ol  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael  above  all  the  Gods  of  the  Gentiles,  perhaps 
Moses  refers  to,  when  he  says,  (Deut.  32.  31.) 
Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Lock,  even  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges,  Balaam  particularly.  Ba¬ 
lak  therefore  has  no  hopes  of  ruining  Israel;  but, 

(2.)  Balaam  shows  him  that  he  had  more  reason 
to  fear  being  ruined  by  them,  for  they  were  likely  to 
make  bloody  work  among  his  neighbours;  and  if  he 
and  his  country  escaped,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
too  great  for  them  to  meddle,  with,  but  because  he 
fell  not  within  their  commission,  v.  24.  Behold,  and 
tremble;  the  people  that  now  have  lain  for  some 
time  closely  encamped,  do  but  repose  themselves 
for  a  while  like  a  lion  couchant,  but  shortly  the\ 
shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,  a  lion  rampant,  that 
shall  not  lie  down  till  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  slain.  This  seems  to  point  at  the 
victories  he  foresaw  they  would  obtain  over  the  Ca- 
naanites;  that  they  would  never  lay  down  their 
arms  till  they  had  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
land  they  had  now  in  view;  and  when  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house  was  on  fire,  he  had  reason  to  think  his 
own  in  danger. 

Now  what  was  the  issue  of  this  disappointment? 
[1.]  Balak  and  Balaam  were  both  of  them  sick  of 
the  cause.  First,  Balak  is  now  willing  to  have  his 
conjurer  silenced.  Since  he  cannot  say  wliat  he 
would  have  him,  he  wishes  him  to  say  nothing; 
“  Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all,  v. 
25.  If  thou  canst  not  curse  them,  I  beseech  thee 
not  to  bless  them.  If  thou  canst  not  assist  and  en¬ 
courage  my  forces,  yet  do  not  oppose  and  dispirit 
them.”  Note,  God  can  make  those  that  depart 
from  him  weary  of  the  multitude  of  their  counsels. 
Isa.  47.  13. — 57.  10.  Secondly,  Balaam  is  still 
willing  to  own  himself  over-ruled,  and  appeals  to 
what  he  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise, 
{ch.  22.  38.)  All  that  the  Lord  speaketh,  that  1  must 
do,  v.  26.  This  shows,  1.  In  general,  that  the  way 
of  man  is  not  in  himself;  there  are  many  devices  in 
man’s  heart,  but  God’s  counsels  shall  stand.  2.  In 
particular,  that  as  no  weapon  formed  against  the 
church  shall  prosper,  so  every  tongue  that  rises 
against  her  in  judgment,  God  will  control  and  con¬ 
demn,  Isa.  54.  17.  [2.]  Yet  they  resolve  to  make 

another  attempt.  They  think  it  scorn  to  be  baffled, 
and  therefore  pursue  the  design,  though  it  be  only 
to  their  further  confusion.  And  now  the  third 
time,  First,  They  change  the  place;  Balak  is  at  last 
convinced  that  it  is  not  Balaam’s  fault,  on  whom, 
before,  he  had  laid  the  blame,  but  that  really  lit 
was  under  a  divine  check,  and  therefore  now  he 
hopes  to  bring  him  to  a  place,  whence  God  might 
at  least  permit  him  to  curse  them,  v.  27 .  Proba¬ 
bly,  he  and  Balaam  were  the  more  encouraged  thus 
to  repeat  their  attempt,  because  God  had  the 
second  time  allowed  Balaam  tc>  go,  though  he  had 
forbidden  him  the  first  time;  because  by  repeated 
trials  they  had  carried  that  point,  they  hope  in  like 
manner  to  carry  this.  Thus  because  sinners  are 
connived  at,  and  sentence  against  their  evil  works  i* 
not  executed  speedily,  their  hearts  are  the  nuo  < 
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full}  se  t  them  to  do  evil.  The  place  he  now  took 
him  to,  -  „s  the  top  of  Peor;  the  most  eminent  high 
place  in  all  his  country,  where,  it  is  probable,  Baal 
was  worshipped,  and  was  thence  called  Baal-peor. 
He  chose  this  place,  with  a  hope,  either,  1.  That  it 
being  the  residence  (as  he  fancied)  of  Baal  the  god 
of  Moab,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  would  not,  or 
could  not,  come  hither  to  hinder  the. operation;  or, 
2.  That  it  being  a  place  acceptable  to  his  god,  it 
would  be  so  to  the  Lord,  and  there  he  would  be 
brought  into  a  good  humour.  Such  idle  conceits 
have  foe  lish  men  of  God,  and  so  vain  are  their  ima¬ 
ginations  concerning  him.  Thus  the  Syrians  fan¬ 
cied  the  Lord  to  be  God  of  the  hills,  but  not  of  the 
valleys,  (1  Kings  20.  28.)  as  if  he  were  more  power¬ 
ful  in  one  place,  than  he  is  in  every  place.  Second¬ 
ly,  They  repeat  their  sacrifice,  seven  bullocks  and 
seven  rams,  upon  seven  altars,  v.  29,  30.  Thus  do 
they  persevere  in  their  expensive  oblations,  though 
they  had  no  promise  on  which  to  build  their  hopes 
of  speeding.  Let  us  not  therefore,  who  have  a 
promise  that  the  vision  at  the  end  shall  speak  and 
not  lie,  be  discouraged  by  delays,  but  continue  in¬ 
stant  in  prayer,  and  not  faint,  Luke  18.  1. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

This  chapter  continues  anti  concludes  the  history  of  the 
defeat  of  the  counsels  of  Balak  and  Balaam  against  Is¬ 
rael,  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts;  and  as  great  an  instance  it  is  of  God’s 
ower  over  the  children  of  men,  and  his  favour  toward 
is  own  children,  as  any  of  the  victories  recorded  in  the 
book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord.  What  preparation  was 
made  the  third  time,  for  the  cursing  of  Israel,  we  read  of 
in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  In  this  chapter  we 
are  told,  I.  What  the  blessing  was  into  which  that  in¬ 
tended  curse  was  turned,  v.  1  .9.  II.  How  Balak  dis¬ 
missed  Balaam  from  his  service  thereupon,  v.  10 .  .  13.  III. 
The  predictions  Balaam  left  behind  him  concerning  Is¬ 
rael,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  v.  14  . .  23. 

1  4  ND  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleas- 

J\.  ed  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went 
not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for  enchant¬ 
ments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward  the  wil¬ 
derness.  2.  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of 
God  came  upon  him.  3.  And  he  took  up 
his  parable,  and  said,  Balaam  the  son  ot 
Beor  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes 
are  open  hath  said  ;  4.  He  hath  said, 

which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which  saw 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a 
trance ,  but  having  his  eyes  open  :  5.  How 

goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  ta¬ 
bernacles,  O  Israel !  6.  As  the  valleys  are 

they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river’s 
side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  be¬ 
side  the  waters.  7.  He  shall  pour  the  water 
out  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in 
many  waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher 
than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalt¬ 
ed.  3.  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  a  uni¬ 
corn  :  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  shall  break  their  bones,  and  pierce 
them  through  with  his  arrows.  9.  He  couch¬ 
ed,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great 
lion  :  who  shall  stir  him  up  ?  Blessed  is  he 


that  blesseth  thee  and  cursed  is  he  thaf 
curseth  thee. 

The  blessing  itself,  which  Balaam  here  pro 
nounces  upon  Israel,  is  much  the  same  with  the 
two  we  had  in  the  foregoing  chapter;  but  the  intio- 
duction  to  it  is  different. 

I.  The  method  of  proceeding  here  varies  much  in 

several  instances.  1.  Balaam  laid  aside  the  enchant¬ 
ments  which  he  had  hitherto  depended  on;  used  ne 
spells,  or  charms,  or  magic  arts,  finding  they  did 
him  no  service;  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  deal  with 
the  Devil  for  a  curse,  when  it  was  plain  that  God 
was  determined  immoveably  to  bless,  v.  1.  Soonei 
or  later,  God  will  com  ince  men  of  their  folly,  in 
seeking  after  lying  vanities  which  cannot  profit 
To  what  purpose  should  he  seek  for  enchantments? 
He  knew  that  God  was  out  of  the  reach  of  them. 
2.  He  did  not  now  retire  into  a  solitary  place,  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  set  his  face  directly  toward  the  wilderness 
where  Israel  lay  encamped;  and  since  there  is  no 
remedy  but  they  must  be  blessed,  he  will  design 
nothing  else,  but  will  submit  by  compulsion.  3. 
Now  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  namely,  tbe 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  as  upon  Saul  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  David,  1  Sam.  19.  23.  He  spake  not 
his  own  sense,  but  the  language  of  the  Spirit  that 
came  upon  him.  4.  He  used  a  different  preface 
now  from  what  he  had  used  before,  (u.  3,  4.)  much 
like  that  of  David’s,  (2  Sam.  23.  1  ••  3.)  yet  savour¬ 
ing  very  much  (as  some  think)  of  pr.de  and  vain¬ 
glory,  taking  all  the  praise  of  this  prophecy  to  him¬ 
self,  and  magnifying  himself  as  one  <  f  the  cabinet- 
council  of  heaven.  Two  things  he  boasts  of;  (1.) 
The  favour  God  did  him  in  making  known  himself 
to  him.  He  heard  the  ivords  of  God,  and  saw  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty ;  God  himself  had  met  him, 
and  spoken  to  him,  ( ch .  23.  16.)  and  this  puffs  him 
up.  Paul  speaks  with  humility  of  h;s  \  isions  and 
revelations,  (2  Cor.  12.  1.  )  but  Balaam  speaks  of 
them  with  pride.  (2. )  His  own  power  to  receive 
and  bear  those  revelations.  He  fell  into  a  trance 
indeed,  as  other  prophets  did,  but  he  had  his  eyes 
open.  This  he  mentions  twice;  but  the  words  in  the 
original  are  not  the  same.  The  man  whose  eyas 
were  shut,  seme  think  it  may  be  read  so,  ( v .  3.) 
but  now  having  his  eyes  open,  v.  4.  \\  hen  he  had 

attempted  to  curse  Israel,  he  owns  himself  in  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  now  he  began  to  see  his  error;  and  yet 
still  he  remained  blinded  by  covetousness  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  those  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts.  Note,  [1.] 
Those  that  oppose  God  and  his  people,  will  sooner 
or  later  be  made  to  see  themselves  wretchedly  de¬ 
ceived.  [2.]  Many  have  their  eyes  open  that  have 
not  their  hearts  open;  are  enlightened,  but  not  sanc¬ 
tified;  and  that  knowledge  which  puffs  men  up  with 
pride,  will  but  serve  to  light  them  to  hell,  whithei 
many  go  with  their  eyes  open. 

II.  Yet  the  blessing  is  for  substance  the  same 
with  those  before.  Several  things  he  admires  in 
Israel.  1.  Their  beauty,  {y.  5.)  How  goodly  are 
thy  tents,  O  Jacob!  Though  they  dwelt  not  in 
stately  palaces,  but  in  coarse  and  homely  tents,  and 
those,  no  doubt,  sadly  weather-beaten,  yet  Balaam 
sees  a  beauty  in  those  tents,  because  of  their  admi¬ 
rable  order,  according  to  their  tribes,  v.  2.  Nothing 
recommends  religion  more  to  the  good  opinion  ot 

;  those  that  look  upon  it  at  a  distance,  than  the  unity 
I  and  harmony  of  its  professors,  Ps.  13o.  L  1  ne 
\  amiableness  of  this  people,  and  the  great  i  eputation 
they  should  gain  among  their  neighbours,  are  com¬ 
pared  (v.  6  )to  the  beauty  and  sweetness  ot  truittul 
valleys,  and  fine  gardens,  flourishing  trees,  and  f i  a- 
errant  spices.  Note,  I  hose  whose  eyes  aie  open, 
see  the  saints  on  the  earth  to  be  excellent  ones, 
and  their  delight  is  accord  ugly  m  them  /  he 
righteous,  doubtless,  is  more  excellent  than  hi - 
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neighbour.  They  are  trees  which  the  Lord,  has 
filanted;  that  is  their  excellency.  The  branches 
of  righteousness  are  the  planting  of  the  Lord.  See 
Hos.  14.  5  .  .7.  2.  Their  fruitfulness  and  increase. 

This  may  be  intended  by  those  similitudes  (v.  6.) 
of  the  valleys,  gardens,  and  trees,  as  well  as  by  those 
expressions,  (v.  7.)  He  shall  four  the  water  out  of 
his  buckets;  that  is,  God  shall  water  them  with  his 
blessing  like  rain  from  heaven,  and  then  his  seed 
shall  be  in  many  waters.  Compare  Hos.  2.  23,  I 
will  sow  her  unto  me  in  the  earth.  And  waters  are 
in  scripture  put  for  fieo/iles,  and  multitudes,  and 
nations.  This  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  wonderful 
increase  of  that  nation,  and  their  vast  multitude 
even  in  their  dispersion.  3.  Their  honour  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  As  the  multitude  of  the  people  is  the 
honour  of  the  prince,  so  the  magnificence  of  the 
prince  is  the  honour  of  the  people;  Balaam  there¬ 
fore  foretells  that  his  king  shall  be  higher  than 
Agag.  Agag,  it  is  probable,  was  the  most  potent 
monarch  in  those  parts;  Balaam  knew  of  none  more 
considerable  than  he  was;  he  rose  above  the  rest  of 
his  neighbours,  but  Balaam  foretells,  that  Israel’s 
chief  commander,  who,  after  Moses,  was  Joshua, 
should  be  more  great  and  honourable  than  ever 
Agag  was,  and  make  a  far  better  figure  in  history. 
Saul,  their  first  king,  triumphed  over  Agag,  though, 
it  is  said,  he  came  delicately.  4.  Their  power  and 
victory,  v.  8.  (1.)  He  looks  back  upon  what  they 

had  done,  or  rather,  what  had  been  done  for  them. 
God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt;  this  he  had 
spoken  of  before,  ch.  23.  22.  The  wonders  that 
attended  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  contributed 
more  to  their  honour,  and  the  terror  of  their  adver¬ 
saries,  than  any  thing  else,  Josh.  2.  10.  He  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  will  not  fail  to  bring 
them  into  Canaan,  for,  as  for  God,  his  work  is 
perfect.  (2.)  He  looks  down  upon  their  present 
strength.  Israel  hath,  as  it  were,  the  strength 
if  a  unicorn;  of  which  creature  it  is  said,  (Job  39. 
9,  10.)  Will  he  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  thy 
crib?  Const  thou  bind  him  with  his  band  hi  the  fur¬ 
row?  “  No,  Israel  is  too  powerful  to  be  checked  or 
held  in  by  my  curses,  or  thy  armies.”  (3.)  He 
looks  forward  to  their  future  conquests.  He  shall 
eat  up  the  nations  their  enemies;  that  is,  “  He  shall 
not  only  destroy  and  devour  them  as  easily  and 
irresistibly  as  a  lion  does  his  prey,  but  he  shall  him¬ 
self  be  strengthened,  and  fattened,  and  enriched,  by 
their  spoils.”  5.  Their  courage  and  security;  (v. 
9.)  He  lay  down  as  a  lion,  as  a  great  lion.  Now  he 
does  so,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  asks  no  leave  of 
the  king  of  Moab,  nor  is  he  in  fear  of  him;  shortly 
will  he  do  so  in  Canaan,  when  he  has  torn  his  prey, 
he  will  take  his  repose,  cjuiet  from  the  fear  of  evil, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  his  neighbours;  tor  who  shall 
stir  up  a  sleeping  lion?  It  is  observed  of  lions,  (as 
the  learned  Bishop  Patrick  takes  notice  here,)  that 
they  do  not  retire  into  places  of  shelter  to  sleep,  but 
lie  down  any  where,  knowing  that  none  dares  med¬ 
dle  with  them :  thus  secure  were  Israel  in  Canaan, 
chiefly  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon;  and  thus 
is  the  righteous  bold  as  a  lion,  (Prov.  28.  1.)  not  to 
assault  others,  but  to  repose  themselves,  because 
God  maketh  them  to  dwell  in  safety,  Ps.  4.  8.  6. 

Their  interest,  and  influence  upon  their  neighbours. 
Their  friends,  and  those  in  alliance  with  them, 
were  happy,  blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee;  those 
.hat  do  them  any  kindness,  will  certainly  fare  the 
'letter  for  it:  but  their  enemies,  and  those  in  arms 
against  them,  were  certainly  miserable;  cursed  is 
he  that  curseth  thee:  those  that  do  them  any  injury, 
do  it  at  their  peril;  for  God  takes  what  is  done  to 
them,  whether  good  or  evil,  as  done  to  himself. 
Thus  he  confirms  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  (Gen. 
12.  3.)  and  speaks  as  if  therefore  he  did  at  this  time 
bless  Israel,  and  not  curse  them,  because  he  desired 


to  share  in  the  blessing  of  Israel’s  friends,  and 
dreaded  the  curse  on  Israel’s  enemies. 

1 0.  And  Balak’s  anger  was  kindled  against 
Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands  together : 
and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  called  thee 
to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou 
I  last  altogether  blessed  them  these  three 
times.  1 1.  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy 
place:  I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great 
honour;  but,  To,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee 
back  from  honour.  12.  And  Balaam  said 
unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  mes¬ 
sengers  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying, 
1 3.  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full 
of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either 
good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind ;  but  what 
the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak?  14. 
And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my  people : 
come  therefore ,  and  I  will  advertise  thee 
what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in 
the  latter  days. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  this  vain  attempt 
to4  curse  Israel,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  it.  1. 
Balak  made  the  worst  of  it.  He  broke  cut  into  a 
rage  against  Balaam;  (u.  10.)  expressed,  both  in 
words  and  gesture,  the  highest  degree  of  vexation 
at  the  disappointment;  he  smote  his  hands  togethei 
for  indignation,  to  see  all  his  measures  thus  broken, 
and  his  project  baffled.  He  charged  Balaam  with 
putting  upon  him  the  basest  affront  and  cheat  im¬ 
aginable;  “  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and 
thou  hast  showed  thyself  in  league  with  them,  and 
in  their  interests,  for  thou  hast  blessed  them  these 
three  times;  though,  by  appointing  the  altars  to  be 
built,  and  sacrifice  to  be  reared,  thou  madest  me 
believe  thou  wouldest  certainly  curse  them.  ”  Here¬ 
upon  he  forbade  him  his  presence,  expelled  him 
his  country;  upbraided  him  with  the  preferments 
he  had  designed  to  have  bestowed  upon  him,  but 
now  would  not;  ( v .  11.)  “  The  Lord  hath  kept,  thee 
back  from  honour.  See  what  thou  gettest  by  pleas¬ 
ing  the  Lord,  instead  of  pleasing  me;  thou  hast  hin¬ 
dered  thy  preferment  by  it.”  Thus  they  who  are 
any  way  losers  by  their  duty,  are  commonly  up¬ 
braided  with  it,  as  fools,  for  preferring  that  before 
their  interest  in  the  world.  Whereas,  if  Balaam 
had  been  voluntary  and  sincere  in  his  adherence  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  though  lie  lost  the  honour 
Balak  designed  him  by  it,  God  would  have  made 
that  loss  up  to  him  abundantly  to  his  advantage.  2. 
Balaam  made  the  best  of  it.  (1.)  He  endeavours 
to  excuse  the  disappointment.  And  a  very  good 
excuse  he  has  for  it,  that  God  restrained  him  from 
saying  what  he  would  have  said,  and  constrained 
him  to  say  what  he  would  not;  and  that  this  was 
what  Balak  ought  not  to  be  displeased  at,  not  only 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  but  because  he  had 
told  Balak  before  what  he  must  depend  upon,  v. 
12,  13.  Balak  could  not  say  that  he  had  cheated 
him,  since  he  had  given  him  fair  notice  of  the  check 
he  found  himself  under.  (2.)  He  endeavours  to 
atone  for  it,  v.  14.  Though  he  cannot  do  what  Ba¬ 
lak  would  have  him  do;  yet,  [1.]  He  will  gratify 
his  curiosity  with  some  predictions  concerning  the 
nations  about  him.  It  is  natural  to  us  to  be  pleased 
with  prophecy,  and  with  this  he  hopes  to  pacify 
the  angry  prince.  [2.]  He  will  satisfy  him  with 
an  assurance  that  whatever  this  formidable  people 
should  do  to  his  people,  it  should  not  be  till  the 
latter  days;  so  that  he,  for  his  part,  needed  not  to 
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fear  any  mischief  or  molestation  from  them;  the  ; 
vision  was  for  a  great  while  to  come,  hut  in  his  days 
there  should  be  peace.  [3.]  He  will  put  him  into 
a  method  of  doing  Israel  a  mischief  without  the 
ceremonies  of  enchantment  and  execration.  This 
seems  to  be  applied  in  that  word,  I  will  advertise 
thee;  for  it  properly  signifies,  I  will  counsel  thee: 
what  the  counsel  was,  is  not  set  down  here,  because 
it  was  given  privately,  but  we  are  told  afterwards 
what  it  was,  ch.  31.  16.  He  counselled  him  to  en-  j 
tice  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  Rev.  2.  14.  Since  he 
could  not  have  leave  from  God  to  curse  them,  he 
puts  him  in  a  way  of  getting  help  from  the  Devil  to 
tempt  them.  Flectere  si  nequeto  su/ieros,  Ache- 
ronta  movebo — If  I  cannot  move  Heaven ,  I  will 
solicit  Hell. 

1 5.  And  he  look  up  his  parable.,,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the 
man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said ;  1 6. 

He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of 
God,  and  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most 
High,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
falling  into  a  trance ,  but  having  his  eyes 
upen  :  17.1  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  ;  1 

shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh:  there  shall 
come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Sheth.  1 8.  And  Edom  shall  be  a 
possession,  Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession 
for  his  enemies*,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 
19.  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that 
remaineth  of  the  city.  20.  And  when  he 
looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable, 
and  said,  Amalek  teas  the  first  of  the  na¬ 
tions*,  but  his  latter  end  shall  be,  that  he 
perish  for  ever.  21.  And  he  looked  on  the 
Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  put- 
test  thy  nest  in  a  rock.  22,  Nevertheless 
the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted,  until  Asshur 
shall  carry  thee  away  captive.  23.  And  he 
took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Alas,  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  !  24.  And 

ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim, 
and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict 
Eber,  and  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever.  25. 
And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place  :  and  Balak  also  went 
his  way. 

The  office  of  prophets  was  both  to  bless  and  to 
prophesy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Balaam,  as 
a  prophet,  per  force  had  blessed  Israel;  here  he 
foretells  future  events. 

I.  His  preface  is  much  the  same  with  that,  v.  3, 
4.  He  personates  a  time  prophet  admirably  well, 
God  permitting  and  directing  him  to  do  so,  because 
whatever  he  was,  the  prophecy  itself  was  a  true 
prophecy.  He  boasts,  1.  That  his  eyes  are  open, 
(v.  15. )  for  the  prophets  were  in  old  time  called 
Seers,  (1  Sam.  9.  9.)  because  they  must  speak  what 
they  had  seen,  and  therefore  before  they  opened 
their  lips,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have 
their  eves  open.  2.  That  he  had  heard  the  words 
of  God,  which  many  do  that  do  not  heed  them,  or 
hear  God  in  them.  3.  That  he  knew  the  knowledge 


of  the  Most  High;  this  is  added  here.  A  man  may 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  yet  utterly 
destitute  of  the  grace  of  God ;  may  recci\  e  the  truth 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  yet  be  a  stranger  to  the  love 
of  it.  4.  That  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  changed  into  the  same  image. 
He  calls  God  the  Most  High,  and  the  Almighty; 
no  man  could  speak  more  honourably  of  him,  nor 
seem  to  put  a  greater  value  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  yet  he  had  no  true  fear  of  him,  love 
to  him,  or  faith  in  him ;  so  far  may  a  man  go  toward 
heaven,  and  yet  come  short. 

II.  Here  is  his  prophecy  concerning  him  that 
should  be  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  people  Israel; 
who  is,  1.  David  in  the  type,  who  not  now,  not 
quickly,  but  in  process  of  time,  should  smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  ( v .  17. )  and  take  possession  of 
Edom,  and  mount  Seir,  and  under  whom  the  forces 
of  Israel  should  do  valiantly,  v.  18.  This  was  ful¬ 
filled  when  David  smote  Moab,  and  measured  them 
with  a  line,  so  that  the  Moabites  became  David's 
servants,  2  Sam.  8.  2.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
Edomites  likewise  were  brought  into  obedience  to 
Israel,  v.  14.  But,  2-  Our  Lord  Jesus,  the  promised 
Messiah,  is  chiefly  pointed  at  in  the  antitype,  and 
of  him  it  is  an  illustrious  prophecy;  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  notice  should  thus  be  given  of  his 
coming,  a  great  while  before,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  but  to  other  nations,  because  his  gospel 
and  kingdom  were  to  extend  themselves  so  far  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  here 
foretold,  (1.)  That  his  coming  should  not  be  yet  of 
a  great  while:  “  I  shall  sec  him,  but  not  now;  I  do 
see  him  in  vision,  but  at  a  very  great  distance, 
through  the  interposing  space  of  1500  years  at 
least.”  Or,  understand  it  thus:  Balaam,  a  wicked 
man,  shall  see  Christ,  but  shall  not  see  him  nigh; 
nor  see  him  as  Job,  who  saw  him  as  his  Redeemer, 
and  saw  him  for  himself,  Job  19.  25,  27.  When  he 
comes  in  the  clouds,  every  eye  shall  see  him,  but 
many  will  see  him  (as  the  rich  man  in  hell  saw 
Abraham)  afar  off.  (2.)  That  he  shall  come  out 
of  Jacob,  and  Israel,  as  a  Star  and  a  Sceptre;  the 
former  denoting  his  glory  and  lustre,  as  the  bright 
and  morning  Star;  the  latter  his  power  and  autho¬ 
rity;  it  is  he  that  shall  have  dominion.  Perhaps 
this  prophecy  of  Balaam  (one  of  the  children  of  the 
East)  concerning  a  star  that  should  arise  out  of  Ja¬ 
cob,  as  the  indication  of  a  sceptre  arising  in  Israel, 
being  preserved  by  a  tradition  of  that  country,  gave 
occasion  to  the  wise  men,  who  were  of  the  East  too, 
upon  the  sight  of  an  unusual  star  over  the  land  of 
Judea,  to  inquire  for  him  that  was  born  King  of  the 
Jews,  Matth.  2.  2.  (3.)  That  his  kingdom  shall  be 

universal,  and  victorious  over  all  opposition;  which 
was  typified  by  Dav  id’s  victories  over  Moab  and 
Edom.  But  the  Messiah  shall  destroy,  or,  as  some 
read  it,  shall  rule  over,  all  the  children  of  Seth,  (v. 
17.)  that  is,  all  the  children  of  men,  who  descend 
from  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam;  the  descendants  of  the 
rest  of  Adam’s  sons  being  cut  off  by  the  deluge. 
Christ  shall  be  King,  not  only  of  Jacob  and  Israel, 
but  of  all  the  world;  so  that  all  the  children  of  Seth 
shall  be  either  governed  by  his  golden  sceptre,  or 
dashed  in  pieces  by  his  iron  rod.  He  shall  set  up 
a  universal  rule,  authority,  and  power,  of  his  own, 

!  and  shall  put  down  all  opposing  rule,  1  Cor.  15. 
24.  He  shall  unwall  all  the  children  of  Seth;  so 
some  read  it.  He  shall  take  down  all  their  de¬ 
fences  and  carnal  confidences,  so  as  that  they  shal. 
either  admit  his  government,  or  lie  open  to  his 
judgments.  (4.)  That  his  Israel  shall  do  ?a5a«f/y; 
the  subjects  of  Christ,  animated  by  his  might,  shall 
maintain  a  spiritual  war  with  the  powers  ot  dark¬ 
ness,  and  be  more  than  conquerors.  I  he  people 
that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong  and  dr, 
exploits,  Dan.  2.  32. 
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III.  Here  is  his  prophecy  concerning  the  Amale- 
kites  and  Kenites,  part  of  whose  country,  it  is 
probable,  he  had  nowin  view.  1.  The  Amalekites 
were  now  the  chief  of  the  nations,  (y.  20.)  there¬ 
fore  Agag  was  spoken  of,  (x>.  7.)  as  an  eminent 
prince,  and  they  were  the  first  that  engaged  Israel 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  that  nation,  as  great  as  it  looks  now, 
will  be  totally  ruined  and  rooted  out.  His  latter 
end  shell  be,  that  he  perish  for  ever.  Here  Balaam 
confirms  that  doom  of  Amalek  which  Moses  had 
read,  (Exod.  17.  14,  16.)  where  God  had  sworn 
that  he  would  have  perpetual  war  with  Amalek. 
Note,  Those  whom  God  is  at  war  with,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  perish  for  ever;  for  when  God  judges,  he  will 
overcome.  2.  The  Kenites  were  now  the  securest 
of  the  nations;  their  situation  was  such,  as  that  na¬ 
ture  was  their  engineer,  and  had  strongly  fortified 
them;  “  Thou  puttest  thy  nest  (like  the  eagle)  in  a 
rock,  v.  21.  Thou  thinkest  thyself  safe,  and  yet 
the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted,  ( v .  22.)  and  gradually 
brought  to  decay,  till  they  be  earned  away  captive 
by  the  Assyrians,”  which  was  done  at  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes.  Note,  Bodies  politic,  like  natural 
bodies,  though  of  the  strongest  constitutions,  will 
gradually  decay,  and  come  to  ruin  at  last;  even  a 
nest  in  a  rock  will  be  no  perpetual  security. 

IV.  Here  is  a  prophecy  that  looks  as  far  forward 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  their’s  is  supposed 
to  be  meant  by  the  coast  of  Chittim,  v.  24.  1.  The 
introduction  to  this  parable;  this  article  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy  is  very  observable,  (y.  23.)  Alas,  who  shall 
live  when  God  doeth  this  !  Here  he  acknowledges 
all  the  revolutions  of  states  and  kingdoms  to  be  the 
Lord's  doing,  God  doeth  this;  whoever  are  the  in- 
sti  uments,  he  is  the  Supreme  Director;  but  he 
speaks  mournfully  concerning  them,  and  has  a  very 
melancholy  prospect  of  these  events;  Who  shall  live? 
Either,  (1.)  These  events  ate  so  distant,  and  so  far 
off  to  come,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  shall  live  till 
they  come:  but  whoever  shall  live  to  see  them,  there 
will  be  amazing  turns.  Or,  (2.)  They  will  be  so 
dismal,  and  make  such  desolations,  that  scarcely 
any  will  escape,  or  be  left  alive;  who  shall  live, 
when  death  rides  in  triumph?  Rev.  6.  8.  They 
that  live  then,  will  be  as  brands  plucked  out  of  the 
fire,  and  will  have  their  lives  given  them  as  a  prey. 
God  fit  us  for  the  worst  of  times!  2.  The  prophecy 
itself  is  observable.  Both  Greece  and  Italy  lie 
much  on  the  same  sea,  and  therefore  their  armies 
were  sent  forth  mostly  in  ships.  Now  he  seems 
here  to  foretell,  (1.)  That  the  forces  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians  should  humble  and  bring  down  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  united  with  the  Persians,  which  was  ful¬ 
filled  when  the  eastern  country  was  over-come,  or 
over-run  rather,  by  Alexander.  (2.)  That  their’s 
and  the  Roman  forces  should  afflict  the  Hebrews, 
or  Jews,  who  were  called  the  children  of  Eber;  this 
was  fulfilled  in  part  when  the  Grecian  empire  was 
oppressive  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  chiefly  when  the 
Roman  empire  ruined  it,  and  put  a  period  to  it. 
But,  (3.)  That  Chittim,  that  is,  the  Roman  empire, 
in  which  the  Grecian  was  at  length  swallowed  up, 
should  itself  perish  for  ever,  when  the  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands  shall  consume  all 
these  kingdoms,  and  particularly  the  feet  of  iron 
and  clay,  Dan.  2.  34.  Thus  (says  Dr.  Lightfoot) 
Bd'.aavn,  instead  of  cursing  the  church,  curses  Ama¬ 
lek  the  first,  and  Rome  the  last,  enemy  of  the 
church.  And  so  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord ! 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Israel,  having  escaped  Iho  curse  of  Balaam,  here  sustains 
a  great  deal  of  damag-e  and  reproach  by  the  counsel  of 
Balaam,  who,  it  seems,  before  he  left.  Balak,  put  him  into 
a  more  effectual  way  than  that  which  Balak  thought  of, 
to  separate  between  the  Israelites  and  their  God.  “  The  j 


!  Lord  will  not  he  prevailed  with  by  Balaam's  charms  to 
ruin  them  ;  try  if  they  will  not  he  prevailed  with  by  the 
charm3  of  the  daughters  of  Moab  to  ruin  themselves.” 
None  are  more  fatally  bewitched  than  those  that  are  be¬ 
witched  by  their  own  lusts.  Here  is,  I.  The  sin  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;  they  were  enticed  by  the  daughters  of  Moab,  both 
to  whoredom  and  idolatry,  v.  1 .  .  3.  II.  The  punishment 
of  this  sin  by  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  (v.  4,  5.)  and 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  v.  9.  III.  The  pious 
zeal  of  Phinehas  in  slaying  Zimri  and  Cozbi,  two  impu* 
dent  sinners,  v.  6 ..  8,  14,15.  IV.  God’s  commendation 
of  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  v.  10..  13.  V.  Enmity  put  be¬ 
tween  the  Israelites  and  the  Midianites,  their  tempters, 
as  at  first  between  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  v.  16  . .  IS. 

1.  A  ND  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the 
f\  people  began  to  commit  whoredom 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab.  2.  And  they 
called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their 
gods :  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed 
down  to  their  gods.  3.  And  Israel  joined 
himself  unto  Baal-peor  :  and  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel.  4.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  all  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  against  the  sun,  that  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned  away 
from  Israel.  5.  And  Moses  said  unto  the 
judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every  one  his  men 
that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  sin  of  Israel,  to  which  they  are  enticed  by 
the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Midian;  they  are  guilty 
both  of  corporal  and  spiritual  whoredoms,  for  Israel 
joined  himself  unto  Baal-peor,  v.  3.  Not  all,  nor 
the  most,  but  very  many,  were  taken  in  the  snare. 
Now  concerning  this,  observe,  I.  That  Balak,  by 
the  advice  of  Balaam,  cast  this  stumbling-block  be¬ 
fore  the  children  of  Israel ,  Rev.  2.  14.  Note, 
Those  are  our  worst  enemies,  that  draw  us  to  sin, 
for  that  is  the  greatest  mischief  any  man  can  do 
us.  If  Balak  had  drawn  cut  his  armed  men 
against  them  to  fight  them,  Israel  had  bravely  re¬ 
sisted,  and  no  doubt  had  been  more  than  conquer- 
ers;  but  now  that  he  sends  his  beautiful  women 
among  them,  and  invites  them  to  his  idolatrous 
feasts,  the  Israelites  basely  yield,  and  are  shameful¬ 
ly  overcome:  they  are  smitten  with  his  harlots,  that 
could  not  be  smitten  with  the  sword.  Note,  We 
are  more  endangered  by  the  charms  of  a  smiling 
world,  than  bv  the  terrors  of  a  frowning  world.  2. 
That  the  daughters  of  Moab  were  their  tempters 
and  conquerors.  Ever  since  Eve  was  first  in  the 
transgression,  the  fairer  sex,  though  the  weaker, 
has  been  a  snare  to  many;  yea  strong  men  have 
been  wounded  and  slain  by  the  lips  of  the  strange 
woman;  (Prov.  7.  26.)  witness  Solomon, whose  wives 
were  snares  and  nets  to  him,  Eccl.  7.  26.  3.  That 

whoredom  and  idolatry  went  together.  They  first 
defiled  and  debauched  their  consciences,  by  commit¬ 
ting  lewdness  with  the  women,  and  then  were  easily 
drawn,  in  complaisance  to  them,  and  in  contempt  oi 
the  God  of  Israel,  to  bow  down  to  their  idols.  And 
they  were  more  likely  to  do  so,  if,  as  it  is  common¬ 
ly  supposed,  and  seems  probable  by  the  joining  of 
them  together,  the  uncleanness  committed  was  a 
part  of  the  worship  and  service  performed  to  Baal- 
peor.  I  hose  that  have  broken  the  fences  of  mo¬ 
desty,  will  never  be  held  by  the  bonds  of  pietv,  .ind 
those  that  have  dishonoured  themselves  by  fleshly 
lusts,  will  not  scruple  to  dishonour  God  by  idola¬ 
trous  worships;  for  this  they  are  justly  given  up  yet 
further  to  vile  affections.  4.  That  by  eating  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  they  joined  themselves  to  Baal 
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peor,  to  whom  they  were  offered;  which  the  apostle 
urges  as  a  reason  why  Christians  should  not  eat 
things  offered  to  idols,  because  thereby  they  had 
fellowship  with  the  devils  to  whom  they  were  offer¬ 
ed,  1  Cor.  10.  20.  It  is  called  eating  the  sacrifices 
of  the  dead;  (Ps.  106.  28.)  not  only  because  the  idol 
itself  was  a  dead  thing,  but  because  the  person  re¬ 
presented  by  it  was  s:  me  great  hero,  who  since  his 
death  was  deified,  as  saints  in  the  Roman  church 
are  canonized.  5.  It  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the 
sin,  that  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  where  they  had 
the  land  of  Canaan  in  view,  and  were  just  ready  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  the  highest 
degree  of  treachery  and  ingratitude  to  be  false  to 
their  God,  whom  they  had  found  so  faithful  to 
them,  and  to  eat  of  idol-sacrifices,  when  they  were 
ready  to  be  feasted  so  richly  on  God’s  favours. 

II.  God’s  just  displeasure  against  them  for  this 
sin.  Israel’s  whoredoms  did  that  which  all  Balaam’s 
enchantments  could  not  do,  they  set  God  against 
them;  now  he  was  turned  to  be  their  Enemy,  and 
fought  against  them.  So  many  of  the  people,  nay 
so  many  of  the  princes,  were  guilty,  that  the  sin  be¬ 
came  national,  and  for  it  God  was"  wroth  with  the 
whole  congregation. 

1.  A  plague  immediately  broke  out,  for  we  read 
of  the  staying  of  it,  (y.  8.)  and  of  the  number  that 
died  of  it,  (n.  9. )  but  no  mention  of  the  beginning  of 
it,  which  therefore  must  be  implied  in  those  words, 
(v.  3.)  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel.  It  is  said  expressly,  (Ps.  106.  29.)  The 
plague  brake  in.  Note,  Epidemical  diseases  are  the 
fruits  of  God’s  anger,  and  the  just  punishments  of 
epidemical  sins;  one  infection  follows  the  other.  The 
plague,  no  doubt,  fastened  on  those  that  were  most 
guilty,  who  were  soon  made  to  pay  dear  for  their 
forbidden  pleasures;  and  though  now  God  does  not 
always  plague  such  sinners  as  he  did  here,  yet  that 
word  of  God  will  be  fulfilled,  If  any  man  defile  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy,  1  Cor.  3.  17. 

2.  The  ring-leaders  are  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  hand  of  public  justice,  which  will  be 
the  only  way  to  stay  the  plague,  v.  4.  I ake  the  hea  els 
of  the  people,  that  is,  of  that  part  of  the  people, 
that  went  out  of  the  camp  of  Israel  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Moab,  to  join  in  their  idolatries;  Take  them 
and  hang  them  up  before  the  sun,  as  sacrifices  to 
God’s  justice,  and  for  a  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  judges  must  first  order  them  to  be  slain 
with  the  sword,  (v.  5. )  and  their  dead  bodies  must 
be  hanged  up,  that  the  stupid  Israelites,  seeing  then 
leaders  and  princes  so  severely  punished  for  then- 
whoredom  and  idolatry,  without  any  regard  to  then 
quality,  might  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the  evil 
of  the  sin  and  the  terror  of  God’s  wrath  against  them. 
Ring-leaders  in  sin  ought  to  be  made  examples  ot 
justice. 

6.  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  came,  and  brought  unto  his  brethren  a 
Midianitish  woman,  in  the  sight  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  were  weeping  before 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congicga- 
tion.  7.  And  when  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  pnest,  savv  it, 
he  rose  up  from  among  the  congregation, 
and  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand  ;  8.  And  he 

went  after  the  man  of  Israel  into  the  tent, 
and  thrust  both  of  them  through,  the  man  of 
Israel,  and  the  woman  through  her  belly. 
So  the  plague  was  stayed  from  the  children 
of  Israel.  9.  And  those  that  died  in  the 
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plague  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  10. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
11.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath 
away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  (while  he 
was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,)  that 
I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my 
jealousy.  12.  Wherefore,  say,  Behold,  1 
give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace  :  1 3. 

And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him, 
even  the  covenant  ot  an  everlasting  priest¬ 
hood  ;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God, 
and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel.  14.  Now  the  name  of  the  Israel¬ 
ite  that  was  slain,  even  that  was  slain  with 
the  Midianitish  woman,  was  Zimri  the  son 
of  Salu,  a  prince  of  a  chief  house  among 
the  Simeonites.  15.  And  the  name  of  the 
Midianitish  woman  that  was  slain  teas  Coz- 
bi,  the  daughter  of  Zur,  he  was  head  over  a 
people,  and  of  a  chief  house  in  Midian. 


Here  is  a  remarkable  contest  between  wicked¬ 
ness  and  righteousness,  which  shall  be  most  bold 
and  resolute;  and  righteousness  carries  the  day,  as 
no  doubt  it  will  at  last. 

I.  Never  was  vice  more  daring  than  it  was  in 
Zimri;  a  prince  of  a  chief  house  in  the  tribe  of  Sim¬ 
eon.  Such  a  degree  of  impudence  in  wickedness 
was  he  arrived  at,  that  he  publicly  appeared  lead¬ 
ing  a  Midianitish  harlot  (and  a  harlot  ot  quality 
too  like  himself,  a  daughter  of  a  chief  house  in 
Midian)  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  and  all  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel.  He  did  not  think  it  enough  to  go  out 
with  his  harlot  to  worship  the  gods  of  Moab,  but 
when  he  had  done  that,  he  brought  her  with  him 
to  dishonour  the  God  of  Israel.  He  not  only  own¬ 
ed  her  publicly,  as  his  friend,  and  higher  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  than  any  of  the  daughters  ot  Israel,  but  openly 
went  with  her  into  the  tent,  v .  8.  The  woicl  sigm- 
fies  such  a  booth,  or  place  of  retirement,  as  was  de- 
signed  and  fitted  up  tor  lewdness.  1  hus  he  declared 
his  sin  as  Sodom,  and  was  so  far  from  blushing  toi 
it,  that  he  ratherprided  himself  in  it,  and  gloried  m 
his  shame.  All  the  circumstances  concurred  to 
make  it  exceeding  sinful,  exceeding  sham  end.  1. 
It  was  an  affront  to  the  justice  of  the  nation,  and 
bid  defiance  to  that:  the  judges  were  ordered  to  put 
the  criminals  to  death,  but  he  thought  himselt  too 
e-reat  for  them  to  meddle  with,  and,  m  effect,  bid 
them  touch  him  if  they  durst.  He  had  certainly 
cast  off  all  fear  of  God,  who  stood  in  no  awe  of  the 
lowers  which  he  had  ordained  to  be  a  terror  to  evil 
ioers.  2.  It  was  an  affront  to  the  religion  ot  the 
lation,  and  put  a  contempt  upon  that.  Moses,  and 
lie  main  body  of  the  congregation,  who  kept  their 
ntegrity,  w ere  weeping  at  the  door  of  the  taberna- 
•le;  lamenting  the  sin  committed,  and  deprecating 
he  plague  begun;  they  were  sanctifying  a  feast  in  a 
solemn  assembly,  weeping  between  the  porch  and 
■he  altar,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  God  fi i  cm i  the 
congregation;  then  comes  Zimri  among  them, 
ais  harlot  in  his  hand,  to  banter  them  and  n  ef¬ 
fect,  to  tell  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  fill  the 
measure  of  sin,  as  fast  as  they  emptied  it. 

II.  Never  was  virtue  more  daring  than  it  was  m 
Phinehas.  Being  aware  of  the  insolence  of  Zimri, 
which  it  is  probable,  ail  the  congregation  took  no- 
See  of,  in  a  holy  indignation  at  the  offenders,  he 
rises  up  from  his  prayers,  takes  Ins  swoi  d  or  halt 
pike,  follows  those  impudent  sinners  into  their  tent, 
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and  stabs  them  both,  v.  7 ,  8.  It  is  not  at  all  rlifF- 
cult  to  justify  Phinehas  in  what  he  did;  for  being  now 
heir  apparent  to  the  high  priesthorxl,  no  doubt,  he 
was  one  of  those  judges  of  Israel,  whom  Moses  had  . 
ordered,  by  the  divine  appointment,  to  slay  all  those  j; 
whom  the)  knew  to  have  joined  themselves  to  Baal-  | 
poor;  so  that  this  gives  no  countenance  at  all  to  pri-  j! 
vate  persons, under  pretence  of  zeal  against  sin,  to  put 
offenders  to  death,  who  ought  to  be  prosecuted  by 
due  course  of  law.  The  civil  magistrate  is  the 
avenger  to  execute  wrulh  upon  him  that  doelh  evil, 
and  no  private  person  may  take  his  work  out  of  his  | 
hand. 

Two  ways  God  testified  his  acceptance  of  the 
pious  zeal  of  Phinehas.  1.  He  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  plague,  v.  8.  Their  weeping  and  pray¬ 
ing  prevailed  not,  till  this  piece  of  necessary  justice  ij 
was  done.  If  magistrates  do  not  take  care  to  pun-  ! 
ish  sin,  God  will;  but  their  justice  will  be  the  best 
prevention  of  his  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan, 
Josh.  7.  13.  2.  He  put  an  honour  upon  Phinehas: 

though  he  did  no  more  than  was  his  duty  to  do  as  a 
judge,  yet  because  lie  did  it  with  extraordinary  zeal 
against  sin,  and  for  the  honour  of  God  and  Israel, 
and  did  it  when  the  other  judges,  out  of  respect  to 
Zimri’s  character,  as  a  printe,  were  afraid,  and  de¬ 
clined  doing  it;  therefore  God  showed  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  wel:  picased  with  him,  and  it  7 vas  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness,  Ps.  106.  31.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  lost  by  venturing  for  God.  If  Zimri’s  rela¬ 
tions  bore  him  agrudge  for  it,  and  his  friends  might 
censure  him  as  indiscreet  in  this  violent  and  liasty  j. 
execution,  what  needed  he  care,  while  God  accept-  ! 
ed  him?  In  a  good  thing  we  should  be  zealously  af¬ 
fected.  (1.)  Phinehas,  upon  this  occasion,  though 
a  young  man,  is  pronounced  his  country’s  patriot 
and  best  friend,  v.  11.  He  has  turned  away  my  j 
wrath  from  the  children  of  Israel.  So  much  does 
God  delight  in  show.ng  mercy,  that  be  is  well  pleas¬ 
ed  with  those  that  are  instrumental  in  turning  away 
his  wrath;  this  is  the  best  service  we  can  do  to  our 
peop'e;  and  we  may  contribute  something  towards 
it  by  our  prayers,  and  by  our  endeavours  in  our  pla¬ 
ces  to  bring  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  to  an  end, 
(2.)  The  priesthood  is  entailed  by  covenant  upon 
his  family.  It  was  designed  him  before,  but  now  it 
was  confirmed  to  him,  and,  which  added  much 
to  the  comfort  and  honour  of  it,  it  was  made  the  re¬ 
compense  of  his  pious  zeal,  v.  12,  13.  It  is  here 
called  an  everlasting  priesthood,  because  it  should 
continue  to  the  period  of  the  Olrl  Testament  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  should  then  have  its  perfection  and 
perpetuity  in  the  unchangeable  priesthood  of  Christ, 
who  is  consecrated  for  ever  more.  By  the  covenant 
of  peace  given  him,  some  understand  in  general 
a  promise  of  long  life  and  prosperity,  and  an  good;  | 
it  seems  rather  to  be  meant  particularly  of  the  j 
covenant  of  priesthood,  for  that  is  called  the  ! 
covenant  of  life  and  / leace ,  (Mai.  2.  5.)  and  was 
made  for  the  preserving  of  peace  between  God  and 
his  people.  Observe  how  the  reward  answered  the 
service;  by  executing  justice  he  had  made  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  children  of  Israel,  (v.  13.)  and  there¬ 
fore  he  and  his  shall  from  henceforward  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  atonement  by  sacrifice.  He  was  zeal¬ 
ous  for  his  Clod,  and  therefore  he  shall  have  the 
covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  Note,  It  is 
requis.te  that  ministers  should  be  not  only  for  God, 
but,  zealous  for  God.  It  is  required  of  them  that 
they  do  more  than  others  for  the  support  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  interests  of  God’s  kingdom  among 
men. 

16.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  17.  Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite 
them;  18.  For  they  vex  you  with  their 
wiles,  wherewith  they  have  beguiled  vou,  in 


the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  mailer  of 
CV/bi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Million., 
their  sister,  which  was  slam  in  the  day  of 
the  plague,  (or  Poor's  sake. 

hail  punished  *!,<•  Israelites  for  their  sin  with 
a  plague,  as  a  f  at  her  he  corrected  his  own  child;*  n 
with  a  r'el;  but  we  o  ad  not.  that  any  of  the  M  di  n- 
ites  died  of  the  plague,  (he  1  i/e,k  another  coins* 
with  them,  arid  punished  them  with  the  sword  oj 
an  enemy,  not  with  the  net  of  a  father.  1  Moo  ,, 
though  tire  me'-kcst  man,  and  far  from  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  is  bid  to  or i.  the  AJidianii.es,  and  smile 
them,  a.  17.  Note,  We  must  set,  ourselves  ;  g..inst 
that,  whatev  er  it  is,  which  is  an  occasion  of  sin  to  us, 
though  it  be  a  right  rye,  or  a  right  hand,  that  thus 
offends  us,  Matt.h.  5.  23,  30.  1  his  is  that,  holy  in 

dlgnutioft  and  revenge  which  gorily  sorrow  wor  k*  »h, 
2  Cor.  7.  11.  2.  'J  he  reason  given  for  the  medi¬ 

tating  of  this  revenge,  is,  because  they  vr  /.  you  with 

iian  wiles,  1  Note,  Whatever  <U  - 
sin,  should  he  a  vexation  to  us,  as  a  thorn  ir;  the 
flesh.  The  mischief  which  tb<  Midianites  rial  to 
Israel  by  enticing  them  to  whoredom,  must  be  re¬ 
membered  and  punished  with  as  much  severity,  a* 
that  which  the  Arnalekites  did  in  fighting  with 
them  when  they  rains  out  of  i  '.gypt,  P.xod.  17.  14. 
(riel  will  certainly  ret  k on  with  those  that  do  the 
Devil’s  work  in  tempting  men  to  sin,  especially 
those  that  make  Israel  to  sin.  free  further  orricis 
given  in  this  matter,  ch.  31,  2. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Thin  hook  is  railed  Number*,  Irani  th<  numbering*  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  which  it  give*  an  account  of.  lima 
they  w*  rc  numbered  o.t  mount  Hinni,  in  the  first  year  uf- 
fer  they  eiirne  out  of  f'/gyjit,  whirh  w<  had  «n  m  .  omit  of, 
eh.  I.  and  2.  Aod  now  .■  second  time  they  were  num¬ 
bered  in  the  [dairm  of  Moah,  just  before  they  entered 
Canaan,  and  that  ivc  have  an  account  of  in  this  r  hanlrr. 
I.  Orders  are  given  for  the  doing  of  it,  v.  I  .  II.  A 
register  of  tire  families  and  numbers  of  each  tribe,  (v. 
6..  60.)  and  the  sum  total,  v.  61.  ill.  Direction  given 
to  divide  the  land  among  them,  v.  62  .  .  66.  IV.  The 
families  arid  numbers  of  the  I.evilee  hy  themselves,  v. 
67 .  .  62.  V.  Notice,  j*  lak«n  of  the.  fulfilling  of  the 
threatening  in  the  death  uf  all  those  that  were  firs!  num¬ 
bered,  (v.  63 ..  66. )  arid  to  tiiis  there  teems  to  have  been 
a  special  regard  in  tire  taking  and  keeping  uf  this  ac¬ 
count. 

I.  A  NJ)  it  came  to  pasn,  after  the  plugiui, 
1  V  that  the  Lord  Hpako  unto  (VIom’h, 

and  unto  Llray.ur  the  on  of  Anton  (lie 
priest,  saying,  2.  'fake  the  sum  of  nil  the. 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  throughout 
their  lather’s  house,  all  that  arc  able  lo  go 
to  war  in  Israel.  3.  Anri  Moses  arid  Lien 
zar  the  priest  spake,  will)  them  in  the  plains 
of  Moan,  hy  Jordan  near  Jeneho,  saying, 

J.  Take  thr,  sum  of  the  jwtrjite,  from  twenty 
years  old  arid  upward;  a  the  Lord  roin- 
mafidcd  Moses,  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  went  forth  out  of  thr:  land  of  Kgypt. 

Observe  here,  1.  That  Moses  dirt  not  rimubr* 
the  people,  hut  when  God  conimnmlcd  him.  Davii, 
in  his  time  did  it  without  a  command,  and  paid  dear 
for  it.  God  was  Israel’s  King,  anu  he  would  not 
have  this  act  of  authority  done,  but  by  bis  r /press 
orders.  Moses,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  had  heard 
of  the  blessing,  with  which  Balaam  was  constrain 
ed,  sore  against  his  will,  to  bless  Israel,  and  paitii  w 
larly  the  notice  lie  took  of  their  nnrribi  rs;  find  is 
j  sufficiently  pleased,  with  that  general  testimony 
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home  to  tliin  Immun  e  of  (lu  n  ul reiiRth  nml  honour 
l>y  tin  u<\ \  1 1  •>:u  \ ,  t li< <ii}> It  he  known  iu>(  du  n  Hunt 
lu  i  s  •  Mully,  dll  (inti  nmv  ii|)|)uiul  it  him  (u  lulu 
the  Mini  nt  them  l  .lfu/.uf  U  joint'd  in  <  nniinlN 
Kitut  Willi  him,  iiu  Aiirmi  h tit l  been  In  lui<  ,  liy  wlm  h 
<  loil  Itiintniri'il  l'. li'ti .  .ii  In  lun  lilt' t'lth  i  n  nt  lun  |n  o 
ale,  nml  i  oullrinril  bin  uni  t  eiwloii.  11.  Il  vvitrt  j»r< 
st*iilly  niter  tin  [il^tic,  dull  (Ins  in  i  mini  wun  m 
ili'ii  il  In  hr  Inki'ii;  In  nluiw,  lluil  (IihurIi  (Inti  li.ul 
.it  inriiiii  i  onit'iith'il  with  them  by  (lint  nwri  iiIiir 
| it'nl i h 1 1 u  i ' .  yi  l  liu  luul  mil  nnith  n  lull  •  ml,  lull' 
WOUlil  lu  llllilly  t  1 1  *il  llu  ill  nil  (  •  i  II  l  *u  I  ni'iu  I  tiludl 
mil  lit-  ii  i  ii  it  1 1 ,  IiuiurIi  II  tin  ni'vrri'ly  rebulicil.  I. 
'I'liey  wi  ii  now  in  r<>  by  llu  nunu  1 1 1 1 «  dud  (hey 
hml  Rime  by  in  Hie  Ini  hut  uuinlierhiR,  rounlliiR 
I  how  only  lluit  yvere  nlile  In  r<<  hirl.li  In  yvur,  Ini 
dml  w  un  die  m  i  \  ii  i  now  before  du  in. 

!>.  Reuben,  I  lie  eldest  (.on  <il  Israel ;  (lit1 
children  nt  Ut'iilifii  \  I  I  n  i  it  it1 1 1 ,  nj  tr/itnn 
conn  ill  llif  In  mil  y  <  >(  lli"  I  I  u|it»tlult*H  :  of 
Palin,  (lie  I. tiuily  ol  llu*  Ihdlinb's:  <1.  ( )l 

I  It"/, mu,  llif  (aimly  til  (lie  He/suniles :  ul 
(  'in idi,  1 1  ie  In  u  uly  ul  llif  (  ill  i  ml  fit.  7.  1  hose 
hi  i  llif  I, undies  ul  llif  I  { t*ul  >f  nib'  m  :  nml  I  i  if  y 

I I  III  I  Wtl  ('  III  III  llif  It'd  o|’  llif  in  with  foil  V  II  i  it  I 

lliiff  thousand  nml  seven  I11111<I1<<I  11 1 1<  1  1 1 1 1 1 
ly.  II.  \  1  it (  llif  hums  ul  I *11  111 l  ;  Khali.  II. 
Mul  llif  uuiid  ul  I'. Iial) ;  INcmin  I,  Mini  I  hi 
tlinu,  u.t  it  I  .  V 1  ui'it  m.  Tliis  /  n  lliiit  1  hillum  iukJ 
\ l n i'll m  ir/iirh  tirrr  linnous  in  llif  fnnfp'ffpi 
dun,  who  slrovt*  ih'uiindl  IM< e.fd  mul  iipninsl 
Annin  in  llif  t'tnnimny  ul  Konil),  v\  lien  llii'y 
slrovf  u^niiiMl  llif  I  mu u  1  Id.  And  llm  cm  In 
< »| u'i i< ■< I  lici'  ninnlli,  mid  swallowed  llifin  1 1  j  1 
lnt",<llifi  will)  Is.  <  mu  1 1 ,  wlicn  llud  <  01 1 1|  11 1 1 1  y 
diet  I,  \v lint  lii  1  if  I  lie  lire  « l<  i  v<  nut  ><  I  I  wn  linn 
tired  mid  liliy  nifii  :  mul  limy  lifcmitf  a 
sir'll.  I  I.  IN  <>l  vv  1 1 1  imI  n » 11  Ii  1 1;»;,  llif  <  liildum  ul 
Kmidi  died  nol.  I1.’.  Ilit'  amis  ul  Sinifun 
ill tni'  dual  Immlifs :  ul  INeiniifl,  lli"  Immly 
ul  llif  Nfiniiflili's  :  ul  .Immii,  llif  liiniily  ul 
llif  Jnniimles :  ul  .1  a <  lun,  llu  Immly  ul  llu 
.Ineliinilcs :  1.1,  Ol  '/fiuli,  llif  Immly  ul  llif 

'/mind  ul  Slimil,  llu'  liu  1  illy  ul  llif  Sliniil 
id's.  II.  Tlu'Sf  mr  llif  ImmlifH  ul  1 1  u  ■  Si 
met  )liil<"(,  I  u  fill  y  mul  I  wo  I  linn  aa  ml  mul  I  yvo 
hundred,  I  .'1.  l  lif  diilt li<'tt  ul  t « 11 1 1,  i»,( 1 1 ■  1 
llifii  families:  ol  Zephon,  llie  liunily  ul  llif 
Zephmiib  a  :  ul  llajj,,"!,  llu'  Immly  ul  llif 
I  liiH'fdles :  of  Shuni,  llie  family  nl  llu*  Shu 
lilies  :  Hi.  <  )f  (  )/.ni,  llu-  Immly  ol  llif  <  )/, 
mb  s :  of  Kri,  (lie  family  o|  llif  Kriles:  17, 
( )|  A  rod ,  llif  family  of  (lie  Aiodiba:  ul 
Ax'll,  llu'  liunily  ol  llif  An  lib'  ..  III.  I  lifiic 
tire  llu'  Im lull'"'  ol  llif  eluldi'f  11  ul  (  >ad,  lie 
cunlin,".  lo  I liose  dial  wew  iuiiuIm  i f ( I  ul 
llifin,  luil\  I luji isiuu I  and  live  I n  1 1  u 1 1 «  <1  Id 
Tin*  sons  of  liu  la  1 1  inn  r  Mi  mult  hum  :  and 
I'd  mul  <  Ilian  died  m  tin*  land  ol  t  'itiiillltl 
fl).  And  llif  duns  of  lutlldi  idler  llu  11  limn 
lit's  w  erf  ;  of  SI  u  lu  1 1 ,  dm  family  <>l  the  She 
lamb  s  :  of  I'harez,  llif  family  of  llu-  I M in • 
rr/, ilfs  :  of  /,<  ndi  llu'  family  ol  llif  Zarhilos: 
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71.  And  llif  sons  ul  1‘linrc/,  wert'  ;  of  lie/, 
ion,  (lie  Immly  ul  llif  I  le/.romleN :  ul  I  la 
mul,  llie  family  ul  llif  I  lamulib  s.  77.  Tin t w 
mr  llif  ImnilifM  ul  Jinlali  in ruidmc,  In  those 
dial  Were  iiilinlififd  ul  llifin,  ihi'eesroro 
and  di.\ let'll  Ihnuamul  and  live  hundred.  73. 

( )/  llif  solid  ul  I  ■  a<  1 1 : 1 1  alba  llifii  laimhfs: 
ol  Tula,  llif  lainily  ul  llif  I'ulmb'S  :  ul  I’nn, 

I  lu-  la  only  ul  I  lif  I'miib  a  71.  <  )l  .In. Imh, 
llie  family  < >1  llif  Jivshuhib  a  ul  Simmon, 
llif  linnily  "I  llif  Shnmumb  a.  'ID.  TheMc 
an  llif  laimlit  a  ul  laaiu  hin  n <  <  < >  1  < 1 1  n /.»  lu 
!  I  lose  dial  weie  numbered  <»l  llifin,  (three- 
Sf.ore  mul  lour  lluiuamul  and  Ihree  h 1 1 1 1< I r< *« I. 
71).  ( )f  |hf  sons  ol  '/flsihin  albi  llu  n  limii- 
lif s :  ol  Sored,  llie  Immly  ul  llif  Smdiles: 
of  KI011,  llif  Immly  ul  llif  I'ilonib  s  :  ul  Jah 
Iff  I,  I  lit'  liunily  ul  llif  Ja  I  tiff  liles.  77.  These 
iiir  llif  families  ul  die  /d'lmlumb'S,  a<  <  ord 
in,"  lu  lliortf  dial  were  numbered  ol  limn, 
llii'ffhi'oi f  ihnuamul  mul  live  hundred.  7fl. 
The  sons  ol  Joseph,  nllfi  theii  ImnilifM, 
inir  Mnmiaat  li  mul  Knhrnim  7d.  (  )l  llif 
SOUS  III  M  imassfh  :  of  Ivlm  hi r,  llu*  Immly  ol 
llif  Min  1 11 1  id's  ;  mul  Min  im  lu'f.nl  ( iih  ad  : 
ol  (iilnitl  1  min  llif  liunily  ul  llu*  <  iilcmlib'S. 
,10,  These  nil'  llif  mu:  ul  t  nlcarl  ul  Jee 
'/.tv r,  llif  Immly  ul  llie  .1 1  « ••/.«  1  ileri :  o|  I  l<  lfk, 
llie  liunily  of  (lie  I  If  l< 'kill's  :  1 1 .  A  ml  nj  A  a 

I  id,  llif  liunily  til  llif  Asnt'lib's:  mul  of 
Sllff'lif m,  llu'  liunily  ol  du'  Slifi'hf iiiibai 

37.  And  nf  Slu  imda,  llif  family  III  llif  She 

I I  ii< In i I e is  :  mul  ol  I  I < * | »l i< •  1  llu'  Immly  ul  llif 
I  leplm  ib  s :  33.  And  /flop!  if  hud  the  tun  ol 
I  leplu'i'  luul  no  sons,  lull  < lu i i^lib'i a  :  mul  llie 
illum'd  ol  llu' ilmiy.lib'i'd  ol  /rlojilu' hail  in  in 
Mahlali,  mul  INouh,  Moolah,  Mihali,  mul 
’I'll "/.uli.  31.  These  m  r  I  lie  Imm In  sol  Minina 
si  ll,  mul  (.hose  dial  wen'  numbered  ul  limn, 
liliy  mul  I vvn  (huudiuul  nml  mc v<  1 1  huiuhed. 
.3/).  These  nrr  (lie  011s  ul  Ihpliimin  uliei 
(heir  I'nimlifS  :  ol  Sliulhelidi,  llie  liunily  ol 
(lie  SI  11  il  I  in  Ii  I  < 4 1 :  of  I  »(**  Im,  (lie  Immlyol  llu: 
I  tii «' In  it « ‘ft :  <>l  Tuhun,  llif  Immly  ul  the  I  a 
hniiilfs.  30.  And  d i< ••  .< •  mr  the  sons  ol 
Sliulhelidi  :  <il  I'iimi,  (In  Immly  of  llu  Minn 
ilea.  37,  'I'lierc  nrr  llu  liumlu  a  ul  llif  sons 
ul  I'iplu iiiiii,  lift  (ii(llli(/l  lu  lliuai'  lluil  w<  rf 
nmrihf red  <>l  Ihein,  daily  mul  Iwu  llioir  uul 
mul  live  hi  11 1< 1 1  <  < I .  Ili<  '<  ni<  llu  <m"  ul 
.lusfpli  alb  1  llifii  lumilif  3i.  ib'  tun 
u|  H« - 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1  alb  1  Ili'  ii  bnniluT,  ul  l’><  la, 
llu1  family  ul  llif  Ih'lilib  a  ul  A  lilu  I,  llie 
liiniily  ul  llu-  A  , hlu  lib's  ul  Almmii,  die 
liunily  of  ll.f  Aliimmib's  :  ill.  <  >1  Sliuphnm, 
llif  liunily  ul  die  Shuplimml'  <d  I  liiplsmi, 
llm  liunily  ul  llu  Mnphiuulh  id.  And 

llu*  suna  of  r.i  III  VM  U'  A  i< I  mul  Nlilimnu: 
nt  Jn/,  the  family  of  llu  Anlibs;  anti  of 
Nammm,  llif  family  "I  llu-  Mummies  :  Jl. 
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These  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  after  their 
families  :  and  they  that  were  numbered  of 
them  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  six 
hundred.  42.  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan, 
after  their  families  :  of  Shuham,  the  family 
of  the  Shuhamites.  These  are  the  families 
of  Dan,  after  then-  families.  43.  All  the 
families  of  the  Shuhamites,  according  to 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were 
threescore  and  four  thousand  and  four  hun¬ 
dred.  44.  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  after 
their  families :  ofJimna,  the  family  of  the 
Jimnites :  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the  Jesu- 
ites :  of  Beriah,  the  family  of  the  Beriites. 
45.  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah:  ofHeber,  the 
family  of  the  lleberites  :  of  Malchiel,  the 
(amity  of  the  Malehielites.  46.  And  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Asher  was  Sarah. 
47.  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Asher,  according  to  those  that  were  num¬ 
bered  of  them,  who  xocre  fifty  and  three 
thousand  and  four  hundred.  48.  Of  the 
sons  of  Naphtali,  after  their  families:  of 
Jahzeel,  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelites  :  of 
Guni,  the  family  of  the  Gunites.  49.  Of 
Jezer,  the  family  of  the  Jezerites :  of  Shil- 
lem,  the  family  of  the  Shillemites.  50.  These 
are  the  families  of  Naphtali,  according  to 
their  families :  and  they  that  were  number¬ 
ed  of  them  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and 
four  hundred.  51.  These  xocre  the  num¬ 
bered  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty. 

This  is  the  register  of  the  tribes  as  they  were  now 
enrolled,  in  the  same  order  that  they  were  num¬ 
bered  in  ch.  1. 

Observe,  1.  The  account  that  is  here  kept  of  the 
families  of  each  tribe;  which  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  of  such  as  we  call  families,  those  that  live  in 
a  house  together,  but  such  as  were  the  descendants 
of  the  several  sons  of  the  patriarchs,  by  whose 
names,  in  honour  of  them,  their  posterity  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  and  cne  another.  The  families 
of  the  twelve  tribes  are  thus  numbered;  of  Dan  but 
one,  for  Dan  had  but  one  son,  and  yet  that  tribe 
was  the  most  numerous  of  all,  except  Judah,  v.  42, 
43.  Its  beginning  was  small,  but  its  latter  end 
greatly  increased;  Zebulun  was  divided  into  three 
families;  Ephraim  into  four;  Issachar  into  four; 
Naphtali  into  four;  and  Reuben  into  four;  Judah, 
Simeon,  and  Asher  had  five  families  apiece;  Gad 
and  Benjamin  seven  apiece;  and  Manasseh  eight. 
Benjamin  brought  ten  sons  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  46. 
21.)  but  three  of  them,  it  seems,  either  died  child¬ 
less,  or  their  families  were  extinct,  for  here  we  find 
seven  only  of  those  names  preserved,  and  that  whole 
tribe  none  of  the  most  numerous:  for  Providence, 
in  the  building  up  of  f  unifies  and  nations,  does  not 
tie  itself  to  probabilities.  The  barren  hath  born 
seven,  and  she  that  hath  many  children,  is  waxed 
feeble,  1  Sam.  2.  5. 

2.  The  numbers  of  each  tribe.  And  here  our 
best  entertainment  will  be  to  compare  these  num¬ 
bers  with  those  when  they  were  numbered  at  mount 
Sinai.  The  sum  total  was  nearly  the  same;  thev 
were  now  1,820  fewer  thar  they  were  then;  yet 


seven  of  the  tribes  increased  in  number.  Judati 
increased  1,900;  Issachar,  9,900;  Zebulun  3,100; 
Manasseh,  20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  D„n,  1,700; 
and  Asher,  11,900.  But  the  other  five  decreas¬ 
ed  more  than  to  balance  that  increase.  Reuben 
decreased  2,770;  Simeon,  37,100;  Gad,  5,150; 
Ephraim,  8,000;  and  Naphtali,  8,000. 

In  which  account  we  may  observe,  (1.)  That  all 
the  three  tribes  that  were  encamped  under  the 
standard  of  Judah,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  Christ, 
were  increased,  for  his  church  shall  be  edified  and 
multiplied. 

(2.)  That  none  of  the  tribes  increased  so  much 
as  that  of  Manasseh,  which  in  the  former  account 
was  the  smallest  of  all  the  tribes,  only  32,200,  while 
here  it  is  one  of  the  most  considerable;  and  his 
brother  Ephraim,  which  there  was  numerous,  is 
here  one  of  the  least.  Jaccb  had  crossed  hands 
upon  their  heads,  and  had  preferred  Ephraim  be¬ 
fore  Manasseh,  which  perhaps  the  Ephraimites  had 
prided  themselves  too  much  in,  and  had  trampled 
upon  their  brethren  the  Manassites;  but  when  the 
Lord  saw  that  Manasseh  was  despised,  he  thus  mul¬ 
tiplied  him  exceedingly,  for  it  is  his  glory  to  help 
the  weakest,  and  raise  up  them  that  are  cast  down. 

(3.)  That  none  of  the  tribes  decreased  so  much 
as  Simeon  did;  from  59,300,  it  sunk  to  22,200;  al¬ 
most  to  but  a  third  part  of  what  it  was.  One 
whole  family  of  that  tribe,  (namely,  Ohad,  men¬ 
tioned  Exod.  6.  15.)  was  extinct  in  "the  wilderness. 
Hence,  Simeon  is  not  mentioned  in  Moses’s  blessing, 
(Deut.  33.)  and  the  lot  of  that  tribe  in  Canaan  was 
inconsiderable,  only  a  canton  out  of  Judah’s  lot. 
Josh.  19.  9.  Some  conjecture  that  most  of  those 
24,000  which  were  cut  off  by  the  plague  for  the 
iniquity  of  Peor,  were  of  that  "tribe;  for  Zimri,  who 
was  a  ringleader  in  that  iniquity,  was  a  prince  of 
that  tribe,  many  of  which  therefore  were  influenced 
by  his  example  to  follow  his  / lemicious  ways. 

3.  In  the  account  of  the  tribe  cf  Reuben,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  rebellion  of  D  .than  and  Abiram, 
who  were  of  that  tribe,  in  confederacy  with  Korah 
a  Levite,  v.  9.  .  11.  Though  the  story  had  been 
largely  related  but  a  few  chapters  before,  yet  here 
it  comes  again,  as  fit  to  be  had  in  remembrance  and 
thought  of  by  posterity,  whenever  they  locked  into 
their  pedigree,  and  pleased  themselves  with  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  families  and  the  glory  of  their  an 
restore,  that  they  might  call  themselves  a  seed  of 
evil-doers. 

Two  things  are  here  said  of  them;  (1.)  That 
they  had  been  famous  in  the  congregation,  v.  9. 
Probably,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  ingenuitv, 
activity,  and  fitness  for  business;  that  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  that  might  have  been  advanced  in  due 
time  under  God  and  Moses;  but  their  ambitious 
spirits  put  them  upon  striving  against  God  and  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  when  they  quarrelled  with  the  one,  they 
quarrelled  with  the  other.  And  what  was  the  issue? 

(2.)  They  that  might  have  been  famous,  were 
made  infamous;  they  became  a  sign,  v.  10.  Thev 
were  made  monuments  of  divine  justice;  God,  in 
their  ruin,  showed  himself  glorious  in  holiness,  and 
so  they  were  set  up  for  a  warning  to  all  others  in  all 
ages,  to  take  heed  of  treading  in  the  steps  of  theii 
pride  and  rebellion.  Notice  is  here  taken  of  the 
preservation  of  the  children  of  Korah,  (v.  11.)  they 
died  not,  as  the  children  of  Diithan  and  Abiram  did; 
doubtless,  because  they  kept  themselves  pure  from 
the  infection,  and  would  not  join,  no,  not  with  their 
own  father,  in  rebellion.  If  we  partake  not  of  the 
sins  of  sinners,  we  shall  not  partake  of  their  plagues. 
These  sons  of  Korah  were  afterward  eminentlv  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  church,  being  employed  by  David 
as  singers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  hence  many 
psalms  are  said  to  be  for  the  sons  of  Korah:  anil 
perhaps  they  were  made  to  bear  his  name  so  long 
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after,  rather  than  the  name  of  any  other  of  then- 
ancestors,  for  warning  to  themselves,  and  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  power,  of  God,  which  brought  those 
choice  fruits  even  out  of  that  bitter  root.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  families  that  have  been  stigmatized,  should 
endeavour,  by  eminent  virtues,  to  roll  away  the 
reproach  of  their  fathers. 

52.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  53.  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  di¬ 
vided  for  an  inheritance,  according  to  the 
number  of  names.  54.  To  many  thou  shalt 
give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  few  thou 
shalt  give  the  less  inheritance:  to  everyone 
shall  his  inheritance  be  given  according  to 
those  that  were  numbered  of  him.  55.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  land  shall  be  divided  by 
lot :  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of 
their  fathers  they  shall  inherit.  56.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lot  shall  the  possession  thereof  be 
divided  between  many  and  few. 

If  any  ask  why  such  a  particular  account  is  kept 
of  the  tribes,  and  families,  and  numbers,  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  here  is  an  answer  for  them;  as 
they  were  multiplied,  so  they  were  portioned,  not 
by  common  providence,  but  by  promise;  and  for  the 
support  of  the  honour  of  divine  revelation,  God  will 
have  the  fulfilling  of  the  promise  taken  notice  of 
both  in  their  increase  and  in  their  inheritance. 
When  Moses  had  numbered  the  people,  God  does 
not  say.  By  these  shall  the  land  be  conquered;  but 
taking  that  for  granted,  he  tells  him,  Unto  these 
shall  the  land  be  divided.  These  that  are  now  re¬ 
gistered  as  the  sons  of  Israel,  shall  be  admitted  (as 
it  were  by  copy  of  court-roll)  heirs  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

Now  in  the  distributing,  or  quartering  of  these 
tribes,  1,  The  general  rule  of  equity  is  here  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Moses,  that  to  many  he  should  give 
more,  and  to  few  he  should  give  less,  (y.  53.)  yet, 
alas,  he  was  so  far  from  giving  any  to  others,  that 
he  must  not  have  any  himself;  but  this  direction 
given  to  him  was  intended  for  Joshua  his  successor. 
2.  The  application  of  this  general  rule  was  to  be 
determined  by  lot ;  (v.  55.)  notwithstanding  it  seems 
thus  to  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  their  prince,  yet 
the  matter  must  be  finally  reserved  to  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  their  God,  in  which  they  must  all  acqui¬ 
esce,  how  much  so  ever  it  contradicted  their  poli¬ 
cies  or  inclination;  According  to  the  lot  shall  the 
possession  be  divided.  As  the  God  of  nations,  so  the 
God  of  Israel  in  particular,  reserves  it  to  himself 
to  appoint  the  bounds  of  our  habitation.  And  thus 
Christ,  our  Joshua,  when  he  was  urged  to  appoint 
one  of  his  disciples  to  his  right  hand,  and  another 
to  his  left  in  his  kingdom,  acknowledged  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  his  Father  in  the  disposal;  It  is  not  mine 
to  give.  Joshua  must  not  dispose  of  inheritances  in 
Canaan,  according  to  his  own  mind,  but  it  shall  be 
given  to  them,  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father. 

57.  And  these  are  they  that  were  num¬ 
bered  of  the  Levites,  after  their  families: 
of  Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershonites: 
of  Kohath,  the  family  of  the  Kohathites: 
of  Merari,  the  family  of  the  Merarites.  58. 
These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites :  the 
family  of  the  Libnites,  the  family  of  the 
Hebronites,  the  family  of  the  Mahlites,  the 
family  of  the  Mushites,  the  family  of  the 
Korathites:  and  Ivohath  begat  Amrani.  59. 


And  the  name  of  Amram’s  wife  was  Joche- 
bed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  her  mother 
bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt :  and  she  bare  unto 
Amram,  Aaron,  and  Moses,  and  Miriam 
their  sister.  60.  And  unto  Aaron  was  born 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 
61.  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died,  when  they 
offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord.  62. 
And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them 
were  twenty  and  three  thousand,  all  males, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward:  for  they 
were  not  numbered  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  because  there  was  no  inheritance 
given  them  among  the  children  oi  Israel. 

Levi  was  God’s  tribe;  a  tribe  that  was  to  have  no 
inheritance  with  the  rest  in  the  land  cf  Canaan,  and 
therefore  was  not  numbered  with  the  rest,  but  by 
itself;  so  it  had  been  numbered  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book  at  mount  Sinai,  and  therefore  came  not 
under  the  sentence  passed  upon  all  that  were  then 
numbered,  that  none  of  them  should  enter  Canaan, 
but  Caleb  and  Joshua;  for  of  the  Levites  that  were 
not  numbered  with  them,  nor  were  to  go  forth  to 
war,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  and  perhaps  others,  who 
were  above  twenty  years  old  then,  (as  appears,  ch. 
4.  16,  28.)  entered  Canaan;  and  yet  this  tribe,  now 
!  at  its  second  numbering,  was  increased  but  1,000; 
and  was  still  one  of  the  smallest  tribes.  Mention 
is  made  here  of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  for 
offering  strange  fire,  as  before  of  the  sin  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  Korah,  because  these  things  happened  to 
them  for  ensamples. 

63.  These  are  they  that  were  numbered 
by  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  num¬ 
bered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  by  Jordan  near  Jericho.  64.  But 
among  these  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest  num¬ 
bered,  when  they  numbered  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai :  65.  h  or 

the  Lord  had  said  of  them,  'J  hey  shall 
surely  die  in  the  wilderness.  And  there 
was  not  left  a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun. 


That  which  is  observable  in  this  conclusion  of  the 
account,  is,  the  execution  cf  the  sentence  passed 
upon  the  murmurers,  (ch.  14.  29.)  T  hat  not  one  of 
those  who  were  numbered  from  twenty  years  old 
arid  upward,  (and  that  the  Levites  were  not,  but 
either  from  a  month  old,  or  from  30  years  old  to 
50,)  should  enter  Canaan,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
In  the  muster  now  made,  particular  directions,  no 
doubt,  were  given  to  those  cf  each  tribe  that  were 
employed  in  taking  the  account,  to  compare  these 
rolls  with  the  former,  and  to  observe  whether  there 
were  any  now  left  of  those  that  were  numbered  at 
mount  Sinai,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  one 
man  numbered  now,  that  was  numbered  then,  but 


>aleb  and  Joshua,  v.  64.  65. 

Herein  appeared,  1.  The  righteousness  of  God, 
nd  his  faithfulness  to  his  threatening*  when  once 
he  decree  is  gone  forth.  He  swore  m  ha  wrath 
uid  what  he  had  sworn  he  performed.  Better  all 
hose  carcases,  had  they  been  ten  times  as  many, 
hould  fall  to  the  ground,  than  the  word  of  God. 
Phoue-h  the  rising  generation  was  mixed  with  them, 
ind  many  of  the  guilty  and  condemned  cnminah 
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long  survived  the  sentence,  even  to  the  last  year  of 
the  forty,  yet  they  were  cut  off  by  some  means  or 
other  before  this  muster  was  made:  those  whom 
God  lias  condemned,  <  annot  escape,  either  by  losing 
themselves  in  a  crowd,  or  by  the  delay  of  execution. 
2.  The  good  news  of  God  to  this  people,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  provocations;  though  that  murmur¬ 
ing  race  was  cut  off,  yet  God  raised  up  another 
generation  which  was  as  numerous  as  they,  that 
though  they  perished,  yet  the  name  of  Israel  might 
not  be  cut  off,  lest  the  inheritance  of  the  promise 
should  be  lost  for  want  of  heirs.  And  though  the 
number  fell  a  little  short  of  what  it  was  at  mount 
Sinai,  yet  those  now  numbered,  had  this  advantage, 
that  tliey  were  all  middle-aged  men,  between  20 
and  60,  in  the  prime  of  their  time  for  service:  and 
during  the  38  years  of  their  wandering  and  wasting 
in  the  wilderness,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quainting  themselves  with  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  God,  having  no  business,  civil  or  military,  to  di¬ 
vert  them  from  those  sacred  studies:  and  having 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  instruct  them,  and  God’s  good 
spirit,  Nell.  9.  20.  3.  The  truth  of  God,  in  per¬ 

forming  his  promise  made  to  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
They  were  to  be  preserved  from  falling  in  this 
common  ruin,  and  tliey  were  so.  The  arrows  of 
death,  though  they  fly  in  the  dark,  do  not  fly  at 
random,  even  when  they  fly  thickest,  but  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  mark  intended,  and  no  other.  All 
that  are  written  among  the  living,  shall  have  their 
lives  given  them  for  a  prey,  in  the  most  dangerous 
times.  Thousands  may  fall  on  their  right  hand,  and 
ten  thousand  on  their  left,  but  they  shall  escape. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Here  is,  I.  The  case  of  Zelophehad’s  daughters  deter¬ 
mined,  v.  I  .  .  1 1.  II.  Notice  given  to  Moses  of  his  death 
approaching,  v.  12..  14.  III.  Provision  made  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  government;  1.  lly  the  prayer  of  Moses, 
v.  15..  17.  2.  By  the  appointment  of  God,  v.  18..  23. 

I .  ri  EN  came  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
M  pliehad,  t lie  son  of  llepher,  the  son 
of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  of  the  families  of  Manasseh  the 
son  of  Joseph:  and  these  are  the  names 
of  his  daughters;  Mahlah,  Noah,  and  Ilog- 
lah,  and  Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  2.  And  they 
stood  before  Moses,  and  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  the  princes  and  all  the 
congregation,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  saying,  3.  Our  father 
died  in  the  wilderness,  and  lie  was  not  in 
the  company  of  them  that  gathered  them¬ 
selves  together  against  the  I  bird  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Koruh;  hut  died  in  his  own  sin,  and 
had  no  sons.  4.  Why  should  the  name  of 
our  father  be  done  away  from  among  his 
family,  because  he  hath  no  son?  Give  unto 
us,  therefore,  a  possession  among  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  our  father.  5.  And  Moses  brought 
their  cause  before  the  Loud.  6.  And  the 
I  bird  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  7.  The 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  speak  right:  thou 
shall,  surely  give  them  a  possession  of  an  in¬ 
heritance  among  their  father’s  brethren;  and 
thou  shalt  cause  (he  inheritance  of  their 
father  to  pass  unto  them.  8.  And  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  If 
a  man  die,  and  have  no  son.  (hen  ye  shall 


cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  9.  And  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then 
ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  breth¬ 
ren.  10.  And  if  he  have  no  brethren,  then 
ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father’s 
brethren.  1 1 .  And  if  his  father  have  no  breth¬ 
ren,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto 
his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family, 
and  he  shall  possess  it :  and  it  shall  be  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  of  judgment; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  case  of  these  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  in  the  chapter  before,  x\  33.  It 
should  seem,  by  the  particular  notice  taken  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  singular  cftSe,  and  that  the  like  did  not 
at  this  time  occur  in  all  Israel,  that  the  head  of  a 
family  had  no  sons  but  daughters  only;  their  case 
is  again  debated,  (ch.  36. )  upon  another  article  of 
it;  and  according  to  the  judgments  given  in  then 
case,  we  find  them  put  in  possession,  Josh.  17.  3,  4. 
One  would  suppose  that  their  personal  character 
was  such  as  added  weight  to  their  case,  and  made 
it  to  be  so  often  taken  notice  of. 

Here  is,  1.  Their  case  stated  by  themselves,  and 
their  petition  upon  it  presented  to  the  highest  court 
of  judicature,  which  consisted  of  Moses  as  king,  the 
princes  as  lords,  and  the  congregation,  or  elders  of 
the  people,  who  were  chosen  their  representatives, 
as  the  commons,  v.  2.  This  august  assembly  sat 
near  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ,  that  in  difficult  cases 
they  might  consult  the  oracle.  To  them  these 
young  ladies  made  their  application;  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  these  magistrates  to  defend  the  fatherless, 
Ps.  82.  3.  We  find  not  that  they  had  any  advocate 
to  speak  for  them,  but  they  managed  their  own 
cause  ingeniously  enough;  which  they  could  do  the 
better,  because  it  was  plain  and  honest,  and  spoke 
for  itself. 

r  Now  observe,  (1.)  What  it  is  they  petition  for; 
That  they  might  haye  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  among  the  brethren  of  their  father,  v.  4. 
What  God  had  said  to  Moses,  (ch.  26.' 53. )  he  had 
faithfully  made  known  to  the  people,  that  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  to  be  divided  among  those  that  were 
now  numbered;  these  daughters  knew  that  they 
were  not  numbered,  and  therefore  by  this  rule 
must  expect  no  inheritance,  and  the  family  of  their 
father  must  be  looked  upon  as  extinct,  and  written 
childless,  though  he  had  all  these  daughters:  this 
they  thought  hard,  and  therefore  prayed  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  heirs  to  their  father,  and  to  have  an  inherit¬ 
ance  in  his  right.  If  they  had  had  a  brother,  they 
would  not  have  applied  to  Moses  (as  one  did  to 
Christ,  Luke  12.  13.)  for  an  order  to  inherit  with 
him.  But  having  no  brother,  they  beg  for  a  possess¬ 
ion.  Herein  they  discovered,  [l.j  A  strong  faith 
in  the  power  and  promise  of  God,  concerning  the 
giving  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Israel.  Though  it 
was  yet  unconquered,  untouched,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  the  natives,  yet  tliev  petition  for  their 
share  in  it,  as  if  it  were  all  their  own  already.  See 
Ps.  60,  6,  7,  God  has  s/token  in  his  holiness,  and 
then  Gilead  is  mine,  Manasseh  is  mine.  [2.]  An 
earnest  desire  of  a  place  and  name  in  the  land  of 
promise,  which  was  a  type  of  heaven;  and  if  they 
had,  as  some  think,  an  eye  to  that,  and  by  this  claim 
laid  hold  on  eternal  life,  they  were  five  wise  virgins 
indeed;  and  their  example  should  quicken  us  with 
all  possible  diligence  to  make  sure  of  our  title  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  in  the  disposal  of  which,  by 
the  covenant  of  grace,  no  difference  is  made  between 
male  and  female.  Gal.  3.  28.  [3.]  A  tine  respect 

and  honour  for  their  father,  whose  name  was  dear 
and  precious  to  them  now  that  he  was  gone,  and 
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they  were  therefore  solicitous  that  it  should  not  be 
done  away  from  among  his  family.  There  is  a  debt 
which  children  owe  to  the  memory  of  their  parents, 
required  by  the  fifth  commandment;  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  (2.)  What  their  plea  is; 
That  their  father  did  not  die  under  any  attainder 
which  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted  his 
blood,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  but  he  died  in  his 
own  sin,  (v.  3.)  not  engaged  in  any  mutiny  or  re¬ 
bellion  against  Moses,  particularly  not  in  that  of 
Ivorah  and  his  company,  nor  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  sins  of  others,  but  chargeable  only  with  the 
common  iniquities  of  mankind,  for  which,  to  his 
own  Master,  he  was  to  stand  or  fall,  but  laid  not 
himself  open  to  any  judicial  process  before  Moses 
and  the  princes.  He  was  never  convicted  of  any 
thing  that  might  be  a  bar  to  his  children’s  claim. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  parents,  when  they  come  to  die, 
if,  though  they  smart  themselves  for  their  own  sin, 
yet  they  are  not  conscious  to  themselves  of  any  of 
those  iniquities  which  God  visits  u/ion  the  children. 

2.  Their  case  determined  by  the  divine  oracle. 
Moses  did  not  presume  to  give  judgment  himself, 
because,  though  their  pretensions  seemed  just  and 
reasonable,  yet  his  express  orders  were  to  divide 
the  land  among  those  that  were  numbered,  which 
were  the  males  only;  he  therefore  brings  their  cause 
before  the  Lord,  and  waits  for  his  decision,  (x>.  5.) 
and  God  himself  gives  judgment  upon  it.  He  takes 
cognizance  of  the  affairs,  not  only  of  nations,  but  of 
private  families,  and  orders  them  in  judgment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  (1.)  The 
petition  is  granted;  (v.  7.)  They  sfieak  right,  give 
them  a  fwssession.  Those  that  seek  an  inheritance 
in  the  land  of  promise,  shall  have  what  they  seek 
for,  and  other  things  shall  be  added  to  them.  Those 
are  claims  which  God  will  countenance  and  crown. 
(2.)  The  point  is  settled  for  all  future  occasions. 
These  daughters  of  Zelophehad  consulted,  not  only 
their  own  comfort,  and  the  credit  of  their  family, 
but  the  honour  and  happiness  of  their  sex  likewise; 
for  on  this  particular  occasion  a  general  law  was 
made,  that  in  case  a  man  had  no  son,  his  estate 
should  go  to  his  daughters,  v.  8.  Not  to  the  eldest, 
as  the  eldest  son,  but  to  them  all  in  copartnership, 
share  and  share  alike.  Those  that  in  such  a  case 
deprive  their  daughters  of  their  right,  purely  to 
keep  up  the  name  of  their  family,  unless  a  valuable 
consideration  be  allowed  them,  may  make  the  en¬ 
tail  of  their  lands  surer  than  the  entail  of  a  blessing 
with  them.  Further  directions  are  given  for  the 
disposal  of  inheritances,  v.  9  . .  1 1.  That  if  a  man 
have  no  issue  at  all,  his  estate  shall  go  to  his  breth¬ 
ren;  if  no  brethren,  then  to  his  father’s  brethren; 
and  if  there  be  no  such,  then  to  his  next  kinsman; 
with  th’s  the  rules  of  our  law  exactly  agree:  and 
though  the  Jewish  doctors  here  will  have  it  under¬ 
stood,  that  if  a  man  have  no  children,  his  estate 
shall  go  to  his  father,  if  living,  before  his  brethren, 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  that  in  the  law,  and  our  com¬ 
mon  law  has  an  express  rule  against  it;  That  an 
estate  cannot  ascend  lineally;  so  that  if  a  person 
purchase  lands  in  fee-simple,  and  die  without  issue 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  his  father  cannot  be  his 
heir.  See  how  God  makes  heirs,  and  in  his  disposal 
we  must  acquiesce. 

12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get 
thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim,  and  see  the 
land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children 
of  Israel.  13.  And  when  thou  hast  seen  it 
thou  also  shall  be  gathered  unto  thy  peo¬ 
ple,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was  gathered. 
14.  For  ye  rebelled  against  my  command¬ 
ment  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of  the 


congregation,  to  sanctify  me  at  the  water 
before  their  eyes  :  that  is  the  water  of  Meri- 
bah  in  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 

Here,  1.  God  tells  Moses  of  his  faults;  his  speak¬ 
ing  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  at  the  Waters  of  Strife, 
where  he  did  not  express,  so  carefully  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  a  regard  to  the  honour  both  of  God 
and  Israel,  v.  14.  Though  Moses  was  a  servant  of 
the  Lord,  a  faithful  servant,  yet  once  he  rebelled 
against  God's  commandment,  and  failed  in  his  duty; 
and  though  a  very  honourable  servant,  and  highly 
favoured,  yet  he  shall  hear  of  his  miscarriage,  and 
all  the  world  shall  hear  of  it  too,  again  and  again; 
for  God  will  show  his  displeasure  against  sin,  even 
in  those  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  h  m.  Those 
that  are  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honour,  have 
need  to  be  constantly  careful  of  their  words  and 
ways,  lest  at  any  time  they  say  or  do  that  which 
may  be  a  diminution  either  to  their  comfort,  or  to 
their  credit,  or  both,  a  great  while  after. 

2.  He  tells  Moses  of  his  death;  his  death  was  the 
punishment  of  his  sin,  and  yet  notice  is  given  him  of 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  sen  e  to  sweeten 
and  mollify  the  sentence,  and  reconcile  him  to  it. 
(1.)  Moses  must  die,  but  he  shall  first  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  seeing  the  land  of  promise,  v.  12.  God 
did  not  intend  with  this  sight  of  Canaan  to  tantalize 
him,  or  upbraid  him  with  his  folly  in  doing  that 
which  cut  him  short  of  it,  nor  had  it  any  impression 
of  that  kind  upon  him,  but  God  appointed  it,  and 
Moses  accepted  it  as  a  favour;  his  sight  (we  have 
reason  to  think)  being  wonderfully  strengthened 
and  enlarged  to  take  such  a  full  and  distinct  view  of 
it  as  did  abundantly  gratify  his  innocent  curiosity. 
This  sight  of  Canaan  signified  his  believing  prospect 
of  the  better  country,  that  is,  the  heavenly,  which 
is  very  comfortable  to  dying  saints.  (2.)  Moses 
must  die,  but  death  does  not  cut  him  off,  it  only 
gathers  him  to  his  people,  brings  h'm  to  rest  with  the 
holy  patriarchs  that  were  gone  before  him;  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  his  people,  the 
people  of  his  choice  and  lo\  e,  and  to  them  death 
gathered  him.  (3.)  Moses  must  die,  but  only  as 
Aaron  died  before  him,  v.  13.  And  Moses  had 
seen  how  easily  and  cheerfully  Aaron  had  put  off 
the  priesthood  first,  and  then  the  body:  let  not  Mo¬ 
ses  therefore  be  afraid  of  dying,  it  was  but  to  be 
gathered  to  his  people,  as  Aaron  was  gathered. 
Thus  the  death  of  our  near  and  dear  relations  should 
be  improved  by  us.  [1.]  As  an  engagement  to  us 
to  think  often  o’f  dying;  we  are  not  better  than  our 
fathers  or  brethren;  if  they  are  gene,  we  are  going; 
if  they  are  gathered  already,  we  must  be  gathered 
very  shortly.  [2.]  As  an  encouragement  to  us  to 
think  of  death  without  terror,  and  even  to  please 
ourselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it;  it  is  but  to  die  as 
such  and  such  died,  if  we  live  as  they  lived;  and 
their  end  was, peace,  theyfnished  their  course  with 
joy;  why  then  should  we  fear  any  evil  in  that  me¬ 
lancholy  valley? 

15.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  16.  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  con- 
|  gregation,  17.  Which  may  go  out  before 
them,  and  which  may  go  in  before  them, 
and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and  which 
may  bring  them  in ;  that  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord  be  not  as  sheep  which  have  no 
shepherd.  18.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 
a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  la\  thine 
hand  upon  him;  19.  And  set  him  bef -re 
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Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  :  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight.  20.  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine 
honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation 
of  tne  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient. 
2'.  And  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him,  after 
the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord  :  at 
his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word 
they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  con¬ 
gregation.  22.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded  him  :  and  he  took  Joshua,  and 
set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congregation.  23.  And  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  charge,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Here,  1.  Moses  prays  for  a  successor.  When 
God  had  told  him  that  he  must  die,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  that  he  solicited  for  a  reprieve  for 
himself,  (I)eut.  3.  24,  25.)  yet  when  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  he  begged  earnestly  that  the  work  of  j 
God  might  be  carried  on,  though  he  might  not  have  j 
the  honour  of  finishing  it.  Envious  spirits  do  not  i 
love  their  successors,  but  Moses  was  not  one  of  | 
those.  We  should  concern  ourselves,  both  in  our 
prayers  and  in  endeavours  for  the  rising  generation, 
that  religion  may  flourish,  and  the  interest  of  God’s 
kingdom  among  men  may  be  maintained  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  when  we  are  in  our  graves. 

In  this  prayer  Moses  expresses,  (1.)  A  tender 
concern  for  the  people  of  Israel,  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  be  not  as  shee/i  which  have  no  shep¬ 
herd.  Our  Saviour  uses  this  comparison  in  his  com¬ 
passions  for  the  people,  when  they  wanted  good 
ministers,  Matth.  9.  36.  Magistrates  and  ministers 
are  the  shepherds  of  a  people;  if  those  be  wanting, 
or  be  not  as  they  should  be,  people  are  apt  to  wan¬ 
der  and  be  scattered  abroad,  are  exposed  to  ene¬ 
mies,  in  danger  of  wanting  food,  and  of  hurting  ; 
one  another,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  (2.)  A 
believing  dependence  upon  God,  as  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.  He  is  both  the  Former  and  the 
Searcher  of'  spirits,  and  therefore  can  either  find 
men  fit,  or  make  them  fit,  to  serve  his  purposes  for  j 
the  good  of  his  church.  He  prays  to  God,  not  to  send 
an  angel,  but  to  set  a  man  over  the  congregation, 
that  is,  to  nominate  and  appoint  one  whom  he  would 
qualify  and  own,  as  ruler  of  his  people  Israel.  Be¬ 
fore  God  gave  this  blessing  to  Israel,  he  stirred  up 
Moses  to  pray  for  it:  thus  Christ,  before  he  sent 
forth  his  apostles,  called  to  those  about  him,  to 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest,  Matth.  9.  38. 

2.  God,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  appoints  him  a 
successor,  even  Joshua,  who  had  long  since  signal¬ 
ized  himself  by  his  courage  in  fighting  Amalek,  his 
Humility  in  ministering  to  Moses,  and  his  faith  and 
sincerity  in  witnessing  against  the  report  of  the  evil 
spies:  this  is  the  man  whom  God  pitches  upon  to 
succeed  Moses.  A  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  grace;  he  is  a  good  man,  fearing  God  and 
hating  covetousness,  and  acting  from  principle;  the 
spirit  of  government ;  he  is  fit  to  do  the  work,  and 
discharge  the  trusts  of  his  place;  a  spirit  of  conduct 
and  courage;  and  he  had  also  the  spirit  of  prophecy ; 
for  the  Lord  often  spake  unto  him.  Josh.  4.  1. — 6. 
2.-7.  10. 

Now  here,  (1.)  God  directs  Moses  how  to  secure 
the  succession  to  Joshua.  [1.]  He  must  ordain 
him;  lau  thine  hand  upon  him.  This  was  done  in 
•  nken  of  Moses’  transferring  the  government  to  him, 


as  the  laying  of  hands  on  the  sacrifice  put  the  offer 
ing  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  offerer;  also  m  to¬ 
ken  of  God’s  conferring  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit 
upon  him,  which  Moses  obtained  by  prayer.  It  is 
said,  (Deut.  34.  9.)  Joshua  was  full  of  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  on  him.  This 
rite  of  imposing  hands  we  find  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  setting  apart  of  gospel-ministers, 
denoting  a  solemn  designation  oi  them  to  the  office, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  God  would  qual.fy  them 
for  it,  and  own  them  in  it.  It  is  the  offering  of  them 
to  Christ  and  his  church  for  living  sacrifices.  [2.] 
He  must  present  him  to  Eleazar  and  the  people; 
set  him  before  them,  that  they  might  know  him  to 
be  designed  of  God  for  this  great  trust,  and  consent 
to  that  designation.  [3.]  He  must  give  him  a 
charge.  He  trust  be  charged  with  the  people  oj  Is¬ 
rael,  who  were  delivered  into  his  hand  as  sheep  into 
the  hand  of  a  shepherd,  and  for  whom  he  must  be 
accountable:  he  must  be  strictly  charged  to  do  his 
duty  to  them;  though  they  were  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  was  under  God’s  command,  and  from  him 
must  receive  charge;  the  highest  must  know  that 
there  is  a  higher  than  they.  This  charge  must  be 
given  him  in  their  sight,  that  it  might  be  the  more 
affecting  to  Joshua,  and  that  the  people  seeing  the 
work  and  care  of  their  prince,  might  be  the  more 
engaged  to  assist  and  encourage  him.  [4.]  He  must 
put  some  of  his  honour  upon  him,  20.  Joshua  at 
the  most  had  but  seme  of  the  honour  of  Moses,  and 
in  many  instances  came  short  of  him ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  meant  of  his  taking  him  now,  while  he  lived, 
into  partnership  with  him  in  the  government,  and 
admitting  him  to  act  with  authority  as  his  assistant. 
It  is  an  honour  to  be  employed  for  God  and  his 
church;  some  of  this  honour  must  be  put  upon 
Joshua,  that  the  people  being  used  to  obey  him 
while  Moses  lived,  they  might  the  more  cheerfully 
do  it  afterward.  [5.]  He  must  appoint  Eleazar  the 
High  Priest,  with  his  breast-plate  of  judgment,  to 
lie  his  privy-council,  (r.  21.)  He  shall  statid  btforc 
Eleazar,  by  him  to  consult  the  oracle,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  observe  all  the  instructions  that  should  be 
given  him  by  it.  This  was  a  direction  to  Joshua, 
that  though  he  was  full  cf  the  Spirit,  and  had  all  this 
honour  put  upon  him,  yet  he  must  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  asking  counsel  of  God,  not  leaning  to  his  own 
understanding;  it  was  also  a  great  encouragement 
to  him;  to  govern  Israel,  and  to  conquer  Canaan, 
were  two  hard  tasks,  but  God  assures  him  that  in 
both  he  should  be  under  a  divine  conduct;  and  in 
every  difficult  case  God  would  advise  him  to  that 
which  should  be  for  the  best.  Moses  had  recourse 
to  the  oracle  of  God  himself,  but  Joshua,  and  the 
succeeding  judges,  must  use  the  ministry  cf  the 
High  Priest,  and  consult  the  judgment  of  Urim, 
which,  the  Jews  say,  might  not  be  inquired  of  but 
by  the  king,  or  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  by  the 
agent  or  representative  of  the  people,  for  them,  and 
in  their  name.  Thus  the  gm  ernment  of  Israel  was 
now  purely  divine,  for  both  the  designation  and  di¬ 
rection  of  their  princes  were  entirely  so.  At  the 
word  of  the  priest,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Urim,  Joshua  and  all  Israel  must  go  out  and  come 
in;  and  no  doubt,  God  who  thus  guided,  would  pre¬ 
serve,  both  their  going  out  and  their  coming  i;.. 
Those  are  safe,  and  may  be  easy,  that  follow  God, 
and  in  all  their  ways  acknowledge  him. 

(2.)  Moses  does  according  to  these  directions,  v. 
22,  23.  He  cheerfully  ordained  Joshua.  [1.] 
Though  it  was  a  present  lessening  to  himself,  and 
amounted  almost  to  a  resignation  of  the  government, 
he  is  very  willing  that  the  people  should  look  oft 
him,  and  gaze  on  the  rising  sun.  [2.]  Though  it 
might  appear  a  perpetual  slur  upon  his  family.  Ii 
had  not  been  so  much  his  praise,  if  he  had  thus  re 
signed  his  honour  to  a  son  of  his  own;  but  with  hi* 
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own  hands  to  ordain  Eleazar,  first,  High  Priest,  and 
now  Joshua,  one  of  another  tribe,  chief  ruler,  while 
nis  own  children  had  no  preferment  at  all,  but  were 
left  in  the  rank  of  common  Levites;  this  was  such 
an  instance  of  self-denial,  and  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  as  was  more  his  glory  than  the  highest  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  family  could  have  been;  for  it  con¬ 
firms  his  character  as  the  meekest  man  upon  earth, 
and  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him  in  all  his 
house.  This  (says  the  excellent  Bishop  Patrick) 
shows  him  to  have  had  a  principle  which  raised 
him  above  all  other  law-givers,  who  always  took 
care  to  establish  their  families  in  some  share  of  that 
greatness,  which  they  themselves  possessed;  but 
hereby  it  appeared  Moses  acted  not  from  himself, 
because  he  acted  not  for  himself. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Now  that  the  people  were  numbered,  orders  given  for  the 
dividing  of  the  land,  and  a  general  of  the  forces  nomi¬ 
nated  and  commissioned,  one  would  have  expected  that 
the  next  chapter  should  have  begun  the  history  of  the 
campaign,  or  at  least  should  have  given  us  an  account  of 
the  ordinances  of  war;  no,  it  contains  the  ordinances  of 
worship,  and  provides  that  now  as  they  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  Canaan,  they  should  be  sure  to  take 
their  religion  along  with  them,  and  not  forg-et  that,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  wars,  v.  1,  2.  The  laws  are  here 
repeated  and  summed  up  concerning  the  sacrifices  that 
were  to  be  offered,  I.  Daily,  v.  3..  8.  II.  Weekly,  v. 
3,  10.  III.  Monthly,  v.  11  . .  15.  IV.  Yearly;  1.  At  the 
passover,  v.  16.. 25.  2.  At  pentecost,  v.  26  ..  31.  And 

the  next  chapter  is  concerning  the  annual  solemnities  of 
the  seventh  month. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  2.  Command  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  My  offering, 
and  my  bread  for  my  sacrifices  made  by  fire 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  me,  shall  ye  ob¬ 
serve  to  offer  unto  me  in  their  due  season. 
3.  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  This  is 
the  offering  made  by  fire  which  ye  shall  of¬ 
fer  unto  the  Lord  ;  two  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  spot,  day  by  day,  for  a  con¬ 
tinual  burnt-offering.  4.  The  one  lamb 
shalt  thou  offer  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even  ;  5.  And 
a  tenth  part  of  an  ephahof  flour  for  a  meat- 
offering,  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a 
hin  of  beaten  oil.  6.  It  is  a  continual  burnt- 
offering,  which  was  ordained  in  mount  Si¬ 
nai  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by 
firg,  unto  the  Lord.  7.  And  the  drink-of- 
fenng  thereof  shall  he  the  fourth  part  of  a 
hin  for  the  one  lamb  :  in  the  holy  place  shalt 
thou  cause  the  strong  wine  to  be  poured 
unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink-offering.  8.  And 
the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even  :  as 
the  meat-offering  of  the  morning,  and  as  the 
drink-offering  thereof,  thou  shalt  offer  it,  a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  general  order  given  concerning  the  offerings 
of  the  Lord,  which  were  to  be  brought  in  their  sea¬ 
son,  v.  2.  These  laws  are  here  given  afresh,  not 
because  the  observance  of  them  was  wholly  disused, 
during  their  38  years’  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
(we  cannot  think  that  they  were  so  long  without  any 
public  worship,  but  that  at  least  the  daily  lamb  wa3  I 
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offered  morning  and  evening,  and  doubled  on  the 
sabbath-day;  so  Bishop  Patrick  conjectures  :  but 
that  many  of  the  sacrifices  were  then  omitted,  is 
plainly  intimated,  Amos  5.  25.  quoted  by  Stephen, 
Acts  7.  42.  Did  ye  offer  unto  me  sacrifices  and  of¬ 
ferings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of 
Israel  7  It  is  implied,  “  No,  ye  did  not.  ”  But  whe¬ 
ther  the  course  of  sacrifices  had  been  interrupted  or 
no,  God  saw  fit  now  to  repeat  the  law  of  sacrifices, 
(1.)  Because  this  was  a  new  generation  of  men,  that 
were  most  of  them  unborn  when  the  former  laws 
were  given;  therefore,  that  they  might  be  left  with¬ 
out  excuse,  they  had  not  only  these  laws  written, 
to  be  read  to  them,  but  again  repeated  from  God 
himself,  and  put  into  a  less  compass  and  a  plainer 
method.  (2. )  Because  they  were  now  entering  upon 
war,  and  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  while  they 
were  engaged  in  that,  they  should  be  excused  from 
offering  sacrifices;  inter  arma  silent  leges — law  is 
but  little  regarded  amidst  the  clash  of  arms.  No, 
says  God,  my  bread  for  my  sacrifices  even  now 
shall  ye  observe  to  offer,  and  that  in  their  due  sea¬ 
son.  They  were  then  concerned  to  keep  their  peace 
with  God,  when  they  were  at  war  with  their  ene¬ 
mies.  In  the  wilderness  they  were  solitary,  and 
quite  separate  from  all  other  people,  and  therefore 
there  they  needed  not  so  much  their  distinguishing 
badges,  nor  would  their  omission  of  sacrifices  be  so 
scandalous,  as  when  they  came  into  Canaan,  when 
they  were  mingled  with  other  people.  (3.)  Because 
possession  was  now  to  be  given  them  ot  the  land  of 
promise,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
where  they  would  have  plenty  of  all  good  things; 
“Now,”  (says  God,)  when  you  are  feasting  your¬ 
selves,  forget  not  to  offer  the  bread  of  your  God.” 
Canaan  was  given  unto  them  on  this  condition,  that 
they  should  observe  God’s  statutes,  Ps.  105.  44,  45. 

2.  The  particular  law  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  a 
lamb  in  the  morning,  and  a  lamb  in  the  evening, 
which,  for  the  constancy  of  it,  as  duly  as  the  day 
came,  is  called  a  continual  burnt-offering;  (v.  3.) 
which  intimates,  that  when  we  are  bid  to  pray  al¬ 
ways,  and  to  pray  without  ceasing,  it  is  intended 
that  at  least  every  morning  and  every  evening  we 
offer  up  our  solemn  prayers  and  praises  to  God. 
This  is  said  to  be  ordained  in  mount  Sinai,  (x».  6.) 
when  the  other  laws  were  given.  The  institution 
of  it  we  have,  Exod.  29.  38.  Nothing  is  added  here 
in  the  repetition  of  the  law,  but  that  the  wine  to  be 
poured  out  in  the  drink-offering  is  ordered  to  be 
strong  wine;  (y.  7. )  the  richest  and  most  generous 
and  best-bodied  wine  they  could  get.  Though  it 
was  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  altar,  and  not  drunk, 
(they  therefore  might  be  ready  to  think  the  worst 
would  serve  to  be  so  thrown  away,)  yet  God  re¬ 
quires  the  strongest,  to  teach  us  to  serve  God  with 
the  best  we  have.  The  wine  must  be  strong,  (says 
Ainsworth,)  because  it  was  a  figure  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  memorial  of  which  is  still  left  to  the 
church  in  wine;  and  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs, 
which  was  poured  out  as  a  drink-offering  upon  the 
sacrifices  and  service  of  our  faith,  Phil.  2.  17. 

9.  And  on  the  sabbath-day  two  lambs  of 
the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two  tenth- 
deals  of  flour  for  a  meat-offering,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  the  drink-offering  thereof.  10. 
This  is  the  burnt-offering  of  every  sabbath, 
beside  the  continual  burnt-offering,  and  his 
drink-offering.  11.  And  in  the  beginnings 
of  your  months  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  unto  the  Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks, 
and  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot :  1 2.  And  three  tenth-deals  of 
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flour  for  a  meat-offering,  mingled  with  oil, 
for  one  bullock ;  and  two  tenth-deals  of 
flour  for  a  meat-offering,  mingled  with  oil, 
for  one  ram  ;  13.  And  a  several  tenth-deal 
of  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat-offering 
unto  one  lamb,  for  a  burnt-offering  of  a 
sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord.  14.  And  their  drink-offerings 
shall  be  half  a  hin  of  wine  unto  a  bullock,  and 
the  third  part  of  a  hin  unto  a  ram,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  a  hin  unto  a  lamb  :  this  zsthe 
burnt-offering  of  every  month  throughout 
the  months  of  the  year.  15.  And  one  kid 
of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering  unto  the  Lord 
shall  be  offered,  besides  the  continual  burnt- 
offering,  and  his  drink-offering. 

The  new  moons  and  the  sabbaths  are  often  spoken 
of  together,  as  great  solemnities  in  the  Jewish 
church,  very  comfortable  to  the  saints  then,  and 
typical  of  gospel-grace.  Now  we  have  here  the  sa¬ 
crifices  appointed;  1.  For  the  sabbaths.  Every 
sabbath-day  the  offering  must  be  doubled;  beside 
the  two  lambs  offered  for  the  daily  burnt-offering, 
there  must  be  two  more  offered,  one  (it  is  probable) 
added  to  the  morning  sacrifice,  and  the  other  to  the 
evening,  v.  9,  10.  This  teaches  us  to  double  our 
devotions  on  sabbath-days,  for  so  the  duty  of  the 
day  requires.  The  sabbath-rest  is  to  be  observed, 
in  order  to  a  more  close  application  to  the  sabbath- 
work,  which  ought  to  fill  up  a  sabbath-time.  In  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  temple-service,  which  points  at  gospel-times, 
the  sabbath-offerings  were  to  be  six  lambs  and  a 
ram,  with  their  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings, 
(Ezek.  46.  4,  5.)  to  intimate  not  only  the  continu¬ 
ance,  but  the  advancement,  of  sabbath-sanctifica¬ 
tion  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  the  burnt- 
offering  of  the  sabbath,  in  his  sabbath,  so  it  is  in  the 
original,  v.  10.  We  must  do  every  sabbath-day’s 
work  in  its  day,  studying  to  redeem  every  minute 
of  sabbath  time,  as  those  that  believe  it  precious; 
and  not  thinking  to  put  off  one  sabbath’s  work  to 
another,  for  sufficient  to  every  sabbath  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  thereof.  2.  For  the  new  moons.  Some  sug¬ 
gest,  that  as  the  sabbath  was  kept  with  an  eye  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  so  the  new  moons  were 
sanctified  with  an  eye  to  the  divine  providence, 
which  appoints  the  moon  for  seasons,  guiding  the 
revolutions  of  time  by  its  changes,  and  governing 
sublunary  bodies  (as  many  think)  by  its  influences: 
though  we  observe  not  any  feast  of  new  moons,  yet 
we  must  not  forget  to  give  God  the  glory  of  all  the 
precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,  which  he 
has  establish  eeffo  rev  er,  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven, 
Ps.  89.  37.  The  offerings  in  the  new  moons  were 
very  considerable;  two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  with  the  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings 
that  were  to  attend  them,  [y.  11,  life. )  beside  a  sin- 
offering,  v.  15.  For  when  we  give  glory  to  God 
by  confessing  his  mercies,  we  must  give  glory  to 
him  likewise  by  confessing  our  own  sins.  And  when 
we  rejoice  in  the  gifts  of  common  providence,  we 
must  make  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  great  Gift  of 
special  grace,  the  fountain  and  spring-head  of  our 
joy.  Some  have  questioned  whether  the  new  moons 
were  to  be  reckoned  among  their  feasts;  but  why 
should  they  not?  When,  beside  the  special  sacri¬ 
fices  which  were  then  to  be  offered,  they  rested 
from  servile  works,  (Amos  8.  5.)  blew  the  trumpets 
( ch.  10.  10.)  and  went  to  the  prophets  to  hear  the 
word,  2  Kings  4.  23.  And  the  worship  performed 
in  the  new  moons  is  made  typical  of  gospel  solem¬ 
nities,  Isa,  66.  23. 


16.  And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  is  the  passover  of  the  Lord.  17. 
And  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  is 
the  feast :  seven  days  shall  unleavened 
bread  be  eaten.  18.  In  the  first  day  shall 
be  a  holy  convocation  ;  ye  shall  do  no  man¬ 
ner  of  servile  work  therein  :  1 9.  But  ye 

shall  offer  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  for  a 
burnt-offering  •  unto  the  Lord;  two  young 
bullocks,  and  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year :  they  shall  be  unto  you  with¬ 
out  blemish  :  20.  And  their  meat-offerings 

shall  be  of  flour  mingled  with  oil :  three 
tenth-deals  shall  ye  offer  for  a  bullock,  and 
two  tenth-deals  for  a  ram  ;  21.  A  several 

tenth-deal  shalt  thou  offer  for  every  lamb, 
throughout  the  seven  lambs  :  22.  And  one 

goat  for  a  sin-offering,  to  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  you.  23.  Ye  shall  offer  these  be¬ 
sides  the  burnt-offering  in  the  morning, 
which  is  for  a  continual  burnt-offering.  24. 
After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily, 
throughout  the  seven  days,  the  meat  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord  :  it  shall  be  offered  besides 
the  continual  bumt-offering,  and  his  drink- 
offering.  25.  And  on  the  seventh  day  ye 
shall  have  a  holy  convocation  ;  ye  shall  do 
no  servile  work.  26.  Also  in  the  day  of  the 
first-fruits,  when  ye  bring  a  new  meat-offer¬ 
ing  unto  the  Lord,  after  your  weeks  be  out , 
ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation  ;  ye  shall 
do  no  servile  work :  27.  But  ye  shall  offer 

the  burnt-offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram, 
seven  lambs  of  the  first  year;  28.  And 
their  meat-offering  of  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
three  tenth-deals  unto  one  bullock,  two 
tenth-deals  unto  one  ram ;  29.  A  several 

tenth-deal  unto  one  lamb,  throughout  the 
seven  lambs;  30.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats, 
to  make  an  atonement  for  you.  31.  Ye 
shall  offer  them  besides  the  continual  burnt- 
offering,  and  his  meat-offering,  (they  shall 
be  unto  you  without  blemish,)  and  fneir 
drink-offerings. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  passover  sacrifices;  not 
that  which  was  the  chief,  the  paschal  lamb,  (suffi¬ 
cient  instructions  had  formerly  been  given  concern¬ 
ing  that)  but  those  which  were  to  be  offered  upon 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread,  which  followed 
it,  v.  17- *25.  The  first  and  last  of  those  seven 
days  were  to  be  sanctified  as  sabbaths,  by  a  holy 
rest  and  a  holy  convocation,  and  during  each  of  the 
seven  days,  they  were  to  be  very  liberal  in  their 
sacrifices,  in  token  of  their  great  and  constant 
thankfulness  for  their  deliverance  out  cf  Egypt; 
two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs.  A  gospel- 
conversation,  in  gratitude  for  Christ  our  Passover 
who  was  sacrificed,  is  called  the  keeping  of  this 
feast,  1  Cor.  5.  8.  For  it  Is  not  enough  that  we 
purge  out  the  leavened  bread  of  malice  and  v,  ieked- 
ness,  but  we  must  offer  the  bread  of  our  God ,  even 
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•  die  sacrifice  of  praise,  continually ,  and  continue 
herein  unto  the  end.  2.  The  sacrifices  are  likewise 
appointed,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  the  feast  of 
pentecost,  here  called  the  clay  of  the  first-fruits,  v. 
26.  In  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  they  offered 
a  sheaf  of  their  first-fruits,  of  barley  (which  with 
them  was  first  ripe)  to  the  priest,  (Lev.  23.  10. )  as 
an  introduction  to  the  harvest;  but  now,  about  seven 
weeks  after,  they  were  to  bring  a  new  meat-offering 
to  the  Lord,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  in  thankfulness 
to  God,  who  had  not  only  given,  but  preserved  to 
their  use,  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  that  in 
due  time  they  did  enjoy  them.  It  was  at  this  feast, 
that  the  spirit  was. poured  out,  (Acts  2.  1,  See.)  and 
thousands  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  and  were  presented  to  Christ,  to  be  a  kind 
of  first -fruits  of  his  creatures.  The  sacrifice  that 
was  to  be  offered  with  the  loaves  of  the  first  fruits, 
was  appointed,  Lev.  23.  18.  But  over  and  abovei 
beside  that,  and  beside  the  daily  offerings,  they 
were  to  offer  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  v.  27- -30. 
When  God  sows  plentifully  upon  us,  he  expects  to 
reap  accordingly  from  us.  'Bishop  Patrick  observes 
that  no  peace-offerings  are  appointed  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  which  were  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  offer¬ 
ers,  and  therefore  in  them  they  were  left  more  to 
themselves;  but  burnt-offerings,  which  were  purely 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  confessions  of  his  do¬ 
minion,  and  which  figured  evangelical  piety  and 
devotion,  by  which  the  soul  is  wholly  offered  up  to 
God,  in  the  flames  of  holy  love;  and  sin-offerings, 
which  were  typical  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  of  himself, 
by  which  we  and  our  services  are  perfected  and 
sanctified. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

This  chapter  appoints  the  offerings  that  were  to  be  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  three  great  solemnities  of 
the  seventh  month.  I.  In  the  feast  of  trumpets  on  the 
first  day  of  that  month,  v.  1 . .  9.  II.  In  the  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  on  the  tenth  day,  v.  7..  11.  III.  In  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  seven  days  fol¬ 
lowing,  v.  12.. 38.  And  then  the  conclusion  of  these 
ordinances,  v.  39,  40. 

1 .  A  ND  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first 
TjL  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  have  a 
holy  convocation:  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work ;  it  is  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets 
unto  you.  2.  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt- 
offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord, 
one*  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven 
iambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish :  3. 

And  their  meat-offerings  shall  he  of  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth-deals  for  a  bul¬ 
lock,  and  two  tenth-deals  for  a  ram,  4. 
And  one  tenth-deal  for  one  lamb,  throughout 
the  seven  lambs ;  5.  And  one  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin-offering,  to  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  you  :  6.  Besides  the  burnt-offering 
of  the  month,  and  his  meat-offering,  and  the 
daily  burnt-offering,  and  his  meat-offering, 
and  their  drink-offerings,  according  unto 
their  manner,  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  7.  And  ye 
shall  have  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  a  holy  convocation ;  and  ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls  :  ye  shall  not  do  any  work 
therein :  8.  But  ye  shall  offer  a.  burnt-offer¬ 

ing  unto  the  Lord  for  a  sweet  savour ;  one 
young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs 


of  the  first  year ;  they  shall  be  unto  you 
without  blemish.  9.  And  their  meat-offer¬ 
ing  shall  be  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three 
tenth-deals  to  a  bullock,  and  two  tenth-deals 
to  one  ram.  10.  A  several  tenth-deal  for 
one  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs:  11. 
One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  be¬ 
sides  the  sin-offering  of  atonement,  and  tlie 
continual  burnt-offering,  and  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing  ol  it,  and  their  drink-offerings. 

There  were  more  sacred  solemnities  in  the  se¬ 
venth  month  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year* 
not  only  because  it  had  been  the  first  month,  till* 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  which, 
tailing  in  the  month  Abib,  occasioned  its  being 
thenceforth  made  the  beginning  of  the  months  in 
all  ecclesiastical  computations;  but  because  still  it 
continued  the  first  month  in  the  civil  reckonings  of 
the  jubilees,  and  years  of  release;  and  also  because 
it  was  the  time  of  vacation  between  harvest  and 
seedness,  when  they  had  most  leisure  to  attend  the 
sanctuary:  which  intimates  that  though  God  will 
dispense  with  sacrifices,  in  consideration  of  works 
ol  necessity  and  mercy,  yet  the  more  leisure  we 
have  from  the  pressing  occasions  of  this  life,  the 
more  time  we  should  spend  in  the  immediate  ser¬ 
vice  of  God. 

1.  We  have  here  the  appointment  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  that  were  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets;  which 
was  a  preparative  for  the  two  great  solemnities, 
that  of  holy  mourning  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and 
that  of  holy  joy  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The 
intention  of  divine  institutions  is  then  well  answer¬ 
ed,  when  one  religious  sen  ice  helps  to  fit  us  for 
another,  and  all  for  heaven.  The  blowing  of  the 
trumpets  was  appointed,  Lev.  23.  24.  Here  they 
are  directed  what  sacrifices  to  offer  on  that  day,  of 
which  there  was  not  then  any  mention  made. 
Note,  Those  who  would  know  the  mind  of  God  in 
the  scripture,  must  compare  one  part  cf  the  scrip¬ 
ture  with  another,  and  put  these  parts  together 
that  have  reference  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  latter 
discoveries  of  divine  light  explain  what  was  dark, 
and  supply  what  was  defective,  in  the  former,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  jierfect.  The  sacrifices 
then  to  be  offered  are  particularly  ordered  here, 
[v.  2. .  6.)  and  care  taken  that  these  should  not  su¬ 
persede  the  daily  oblation,  and  that  of  the  new- 
moon.  It  is  hereby  intimated  that  we  must  not 
seek  occasions  to  abate  our  zeal  in  God’s  service, 
or  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to  omit  a  good  duty,  but 
rather  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  accumulating, 
and  doing  more  than  ordinary  in  religion.  Jf  we 
perform  family-worship,  we  must  not  think  that 
that  will  excuse  us  from  our  seex-t  devotions;  nor 
that  on  the  days  we  go  to  church,  we  need  not 
worship  God,  alone,  and  with  our  families;  but  we 
should  always  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

2.  On  the  day  of  atonement.  Beside  all  the  sei^ 
vices  of  that  day  which  we  had  the  institution  of. 
Lev.  16.  and  which,  one  would  think,  required 
trouble  and  charge  enough,  here  are  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  ordered  to  be  offered,  v.  8.  .  10.  For  in  our 
faith  and  repentance,  those  two  great  gospel  grazes 
which  were  signified  by  that  day’s  performances, 
we  must  have  an  eye  to  the  glory  and  honour  of 
God,  which  was  purely  intended  in  the  burnt- 
offerings;  there  was  likewise  to  be  a  kid  of  the  goat* 
for  a  sin-offering,  beside  the  great  sin-offering  of 
atonement,  (v.  11.)  which  intimates  that  there  arc- 
so  many  defects  and  faults,  even  in  the  exercises 
and  expressions  of  our  repentance,  that  we  have 
need  of  an  interest  in  a  sacrifice  to  expiate  the  guilt 
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even  of  that  part  of  our  holy  thing*  Though  wc 
must  not  repent  that  wo.  have  i « jx  nt<  <1,  y«  t  we 
must  repent  that  we  have  not  r<  pciitc-tl  bettei.  It 
likewise  bespoke  the  imperfection  of  th<  1<  gal 
*  k  rifi  <  h,  and  their  insufficiency  to  take  away  mn, 
that  on  the  very  day  the  sln-oj/lring  of  atonement 
w;, offered,  yet  there  must  be  another  mn-otlermg. 
Hut  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  wan  weal., 
that  Christ  has  done. 

12.  And  nri  th«  fifteenth  day  ol  th<‘.  se¬ 
venth  month  vo  shall  have  a  holy  oorivot  .i- 
tion  ;  yo  shall  do  no  sorvilo  work,  and  yo 
shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  I  ,oiu>  seven  days: 

1 3.  And  yo  shall  offer  a  burnt-off-ring,  a  sa- 
crifiee  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Loan;  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  ol  the  first  yeai  ; 
they  shall  bo  without  blemish:  14.  And 
(heir  meat-offering  shall  be  of  Hour  mingled 
with  oil,  three  tent  h-deals  unto  every  bullock 
of  the  thirteen  bullorks,  two  tenth-deals  to 
each  ram  of  the  two  rams,  lb.  And  a  se¬ 
veral  tenth-deal  to  each  lamb  of  the  fourteen 
lambs;  10.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a 
sin-offering,  besides  the  continual  burnt-ol- 
fering,  his  meat-offering,  and  his  drink-offer 
ing.  17.  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall 
offer  twelve  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  four¬ 
teen  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot : 

1 13.  And  their  meat-offering,  and  their  drink- 
offerings,  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and 
for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner:  10.  And  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  ft,  sin-offering;  besides 
the  continual  hurnt-oflering,  and  I  lie  meat¬ 
offering  thereof,  and  their  drink-offerings. 
20.  Arid  on  the  third  day  eleven  bullocks, 
two  rams,  fourteen  lambs  ol  the  first  year 
without  blemish;  21.  And  their  meat-of¬ 
fering,  and  their  drink-offerings,  for  the  bul¬ 
locks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall 
he  according  to  their  number,  after  the  man¬ 
ner:  22.  And  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering ; 
besides  the  continual  burnt -offering,  and  Ins 
meat-offering,  and  his  drink-offering.  2.1. 
And  on  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish:  24.  'I.' heir  meat-offering, 
and  their  drink-offerings,  for  the  bullocks, 
for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be 
according  to  their  number,  after  the  manner: 
25.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-of¬ 
fering;  besides  the  continual  burnt-offering, 
his  meat-offering,  and  his  drink-offering.  2(5. 
And  on  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot:  27.  And  their  meat-offering, 
and  their  drink-offerings,  for  the  bullocks, 
for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  he 
according  to  their  number,  after  the  man¬ 
ner:  20.  And  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering; 
besides  the  continual  hurnt-oflering,  and  his 


meat-offering,  and  his  drink-offering.  2'5- 
And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  yeai 
without  blemish  :  30.  And  their  meat  -offer¬ 

ing,  and  their  drink-offerings,  for  the  bul¬ 
locks,  for  the  rams,  and  (or  the  lambs,  shall 
hr  according  to  their  number,  alter  the  man¬ 
ner:  31.  And  one  goat  Jor  a  sin  ottering; 
besides  the  continual  burnt-offering,  his 
meat-offering,  and  his  drink-olfeiing.  32. 
And  on  the  seventh  day  seven  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  ol  the  first  year 
without  blemish:  33.  And  their  meal-ol- 
foring,  and  their  drink-offerings,  for  the  bill 
locks,  fitr  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall 
he  according  to  their  number,  alter  the 
manner:  34.  And  one  goal  /era  sin-offer- 
mg;  besides  the  continual  burnt  ottering,  his 
iik  at -offering,  and  his  drink -of  lei  mg.  35.  ( )n 
the  eighth  day  yo  shall  have  a  solemn  as¬ 
sembly  ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  w  ork  therein  : 
30.  I  bit  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  off-ring,  a  sa¬ 


crifice  made  by  lire,  ol  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the,  I  mill);  one  bullock,  one.  ram,  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish:  37. 
'Their  meat-offering,’ and  their  diink-off-r- 
ings,  for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and  for 
the,  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  num¬ 
ber,  alter  the  manner :  30.  And  one  goat 

for  M  sin-offering;  besides  the  continual 
burnt-offering,  and  his  meat offering,  and  his 
drink-offering.  31).  These  things  ye  shall 
do  unto  the  I  ouo  in  your  set  leasts,  besides 
your  vows,  and  your  free-will  ollerings,  tor 
your  bumt-offerings,  and  for  your  meatof¬ 
ferings,  and  for  your  drink-ollerings,  and  loi 
your  pen  re,' -offerings.  40.  And  Moses  fold 
the  children  of  Israel,  according  to  all  that 
the  I  null)  commanded  Moses. 

Soon  after  the  day  of  atonement,  that  day  in 
which  men  were  to  afflict  their  souls,  followed  the 
feast  of  the  tabernacles,  in  wh'n  h  they  wore  to  re 
joiee  before  the  I.ord;  for  they  that  sow  in  /cars, 
shall  soon  rent i  in  joy.  To  the  former  laws  about 
ibis  feast,  which  we  had,  lev,  '-’  l  here 

are  added  directions  about  th o  offerings  wade  hy 
/ire,  which  they  were  to  oiler  unto  the  I.ord,  dol¬ 
ing  \Uc  seven  dm/s  of  that  Jens/,  1  ,rv.  2:1  n(i.  Oh 
serve  here,  t.  Their  days  ol  rejoicing  were  to  tie 
days  of  sacrifices.  A  disposition  to  he  cheerful  does 
us  no  harm,  nor  is  any  had  s\  lUptom,  when  it  is  so 
far  from  unfitting  us  for,  that  it  encourages  and 
enlarges  our  hearts  in,  the  duties  of  (bid's  irnme 
diate  service.  2.  All  the  da\ s  of 'tlu-ir  dwelling  in 
booths,  they  must  offer  sa<  rilie.es;  while  we  are 
here  in  a  tabernacle-state,  it  is  our  interest  as  well 
as  duty  constantly  to  keep  up  comnmnion  with 
Cod*  nor  will  the  nnsettlcdness  ol  our  outward  con 
dition  excuse  us  in  our  ncgUs  t  of  the  duties  ol  llnd’> 
worship.  .4.  The  sacrifices  for  each  of  the  seven 
days,  though  differ') lift  in  nothing  but  the  number  ot 
1 1n-  bullocks,  are  severally  and  particularly  up 
pointed,  which  yet  is  no  vain  repetition;  tor  tout 
would  thus  teach  them  to  bo  very  exact  In  thow 
observances,  and  to  keep  an  eye  oF  faith  fixed  upon 
the  institution  in  every  day’s  work.  It  likewise 
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thox  oil. -red.  (»o  rams,  and  to-ax-teen  lunxhs,  on  tlx xs. 
hut  ,x;-..-  wm  an.;  vv.si  lambs  Such  xxas  the  will 
Of  tV  1  UXX  Makr;  .  ax'd  that  v  XVUSOU  OXlengh  tor 
tho  xxx  Seine  v,,^,a(,  Ox.it  fil'd  hcxvxn  ,  oxxsxdei' 
ed  tho  •.-.itwmxtx  »'t  the  tlesh,  w  hxeh  xs  apt  vo  grudge 
the  l  hlWgX'  SO.d  0\|VnsO  of  Ivhg-.OIX.  X(  XS  thoxvtxxxv 
Olx'.OXYsl  ix'  gx'W  h'ss  UXld  loss,  trail  tllOX  might  XlOt 
OsMUpl.r.  x  Us  fi.-sl  lxml  «  .i.  .  -  »v  XV  to.:  ‘  •, 

.  '\  C  .  Is  ■  4.x  '.V  tV.  Xt  Xs  hoXVl'X  intimated  to 
them.  that  I'll'  legal  d  spoil, SUtXOXl  should  XX  ;X  \  old, 
:iXXi\  xarr.sh  UXX  AX  at  last,  and  thi'  multitude  1't  tlxOU' 
vx,  ;  -.fx,  os  should  rad  xxx  »xxx.'  gxvat  Su,  ntx,  i',  infinite 
'.x  mexv  wx'xrthv  than  ;x\\  I't  thorn  It  was  on  (lu¬ 
lus-;  d.XX  Ot  tllO  (vast.  Utter  all  tllX\SV  s;Xv'  X '  X  t  X  v  I's  hud 
two.  ,xrtVxwl,  that  .'xxx'  l ,ox\l  Jesus  st,s>,h  and  mod 

tx'thiVss'  XX  hx'  sX .  1  -N  ..  .o',  •  *  A  *■■■,■.  V-  ,  ,iv,  (hong 
S\'.'.s:hlo  X't  iho  XXXSXxtVlx  ICXXi  X  x't  those  s.Xi'X  ‘it'll  I's  ti' 

jxislliX  tlxoxxx,  N  X  ,  John  T 

ix'.  '  I'ho  meat  otfexings  and  i\x ink  otVi'x  xxxj-'.s  at 
tCXXlUV.  all  the  S.x,  x-  t'x,  OS,  ... .  g  thru  *};.  x 

■  He  tlxexY  nex  ex- so  mueh  flesh, 
xt  is  xxo  toast  xxithx'xxt  hxYad  and  di-ink,  thoxYfoxv 
(boss'  nxv.st  ixoxx'x  ho  omitted  at  l  IaI's  altar.  xvlxioh 
xx.;,  his  •;  xh'.o  \\  o  xxxxxst  xxot  thxxxk  that  doing  xxxxxoh 
xxx  xvlxg-xon  xx  ill  tv  m  ,  opted,  xt  xx  o  ih'  xxot  do  xt  xx  oil, 
and  atU-r  tlix- manner  tix-xi  tlml  has  appointed.  (k 
V'.x  ox  x  i!  ,x ,  tlxox'O  xxx nst  ho  a  sxxx  otfexuig  piYsoxxtod, 
as  xxe  x'hserxrd  mot  ho:  toasts  t  >XXX- bnx-nt  otVox  xngs 
xXt  t'xvnso  ,  xxxx.'t  hi'  an  opted  ot  t  h'il,  xnxloss  xx  o  h.ax  ,- 
an  nxtrxvst  xxx  the  groat  saox  xt'xx  >•  x't  px\'ixitx  util'll 
xx  hx,  lx  t'lxvxst  otVovxsl,  xxhoxx  t.'x-  xxs  ho  made  liimsolt 
a  Sxxx  ixrtVrxng  K\  oxx  \x  hotx  all  tlxrso  sxxonlioi's 

xxoiv  x'tVx  xwl,  x  ot  tlxo  Ov'XltXXXXlal  I'XXX'XXt  xxtVoi  lXXlV  XXXXlst 
XXx't  !'<'  x'XXXXttxsl,  OltlxOX'  XXXi'X'XXXXl^  i xv  oxoxxnxvv.  Ixxxt 
oao h  xlav  that  xxxxxst  ho  ntVoxvxl,  lust  xxx  tho  w^'iixxxxj;, 
axxh  last  xxx  tho  ox  oxxxxx;;.  N«»  o\tx  a.'XsUwan  sox'xxoos 
shvxxxhl  xxxs.'o  x'xxt  oxxx'  statxal  xlox  I'tllXXXs 

I  ,  rixv'xxulx  all  those  sox-xxoos  xvotv  xssjxxxxsal 
t\x  ho  pxvss'xxtcsl 'ox  tho  hvsh  ot' tho  oixxvjfxvsatixxxx,  at 
tho  Oi'xxxxxxixxx  ohai'xjo,  xot,  hostile  thoso,  jxavtxoxxlax' 

t'OX's.MXs  XX  OXY  to  X'.lOVXtX  thslxxxtlx  tlxOXV  X  OXX  s  UIXll 
thoxx  (ISO  XX  all  ixrtox  XXXS.-S,  ;  .h'  Whoixthvl  0  v  XXX  X 

txxaxxhoh  that  \  ■  ho  loft  vxvtxx  tox'  tho 

£oxxo»\xsx(x  ot  thoxr  h.oxotxon,  a  j;-xvat  xloxxl  xxxoxvthov  i 
<  '  .  XXx't  ixxx  OXXtXxxxt; X'tlxox-  xx  ox-ships,  hxxt  alxovxixil 

x-xx',  xxx  those,  as  '  t'lxxs'xx,  :hv  I  .avjye  xlitvi 

tXxXXXS  haxl  1'xYXX  ^lXOXX  XXX  1  .OX  xtioxxs,  OOXXi  onxxxx^  tho 
otlV.ux^-s  >-t  all  soi  ls  tlxat  shouhl  hi  hisax^ht  hx  p:xx- 
t'xeulav  \>oisons.  a, s  oxslxxx^  to  the  \xxsxx  xxlx'ixx  os  ot' 
t,h\l  oo'i,  oonmo,  them,  a.xxil  tho  px'.xios  ot  thslxxx 
them.  I'hx'xxjth  ox  c-x-x  Israelite  hail  an  xntoxvst  in 
those  oonxmoxi  saox'it'xoos,  xot  ho  xxxxxst  not  think  that 
those  xx  ill  soi'xe  uxstoail  ot  his  x  oxx  s  anil  his  txa-o 
xr  ill  I'tVox  iox(s  Thus  oxxx-  ministois  pxaxx  nx^  «  xt  lx  ns 
sxxil  tor  us.  xx  xU  not  oxoxxso  us  txxxnx  praying  tox 
oxxrsolx  os. 

cu\\\ 

I  a  tlx;'  I'hixi'toi'  xx  o  tx.xxi'  a  l.axx  oiXXXiYX  xxhx)!  xaxxs,  xxlxiolx  hail 
hrinx  xxxoxxt ii'xxoil  m  the  x'hxsr  of  the  llxxY|Txxixxji  I'lx.aptrx'.  1 
Hoxr  is  »  i'x'Xx. a.xl  villi-  lniil  iloixa,  that  all  xoxxs  xnixst  hr 
I'aix'tVxUv  tvitaxaiiril,  x  I ,  II  S<xme  pat tirxxUi-  rxrrxx- 
XjiUo  to  this  mle.  I.  That  the  x oxx s  nf  itaxijjhtri s  shaxxul  ! 


not  Iv  hxialinp,  xxxxt.  «s  alloxx  oil  hi  Iho  t'.x tlxi'x .  x  1 . . 

Not.  l'hr  ioxxs  ot'  uixrs,  xml.  ••  •-  aUoxxnl  hx  (hr  hxx* 

tsxxnt,  x .  (X.  .  IS. 

l.  A  \1)  Mosrsspnk  x'  unlxx  the  hx';\xls  o| 

.  »  the  i  ttlxx's  t'xxnx'x'vninji'  I  hr  x'hililrrn 
ot  Isnvrl,  s;x\ux(',.  I'hxs  >  tin-  thinjv  \\ hixh 
tllx'  1  a'llt'  Ixtxtlx  t'xxmmtunh'xl.  It  a  ixiiiti 
\x'\\  :x  vx'w  xnxlix  tin-  1  aiutx,  ot  sweat  mix 
xx;xth  tx>  Ixmil  Ins  sxxul  w  ith  a  Ixonil  ;  In-  shall 
Ux't  I'xvuk.  Ills  \x  xxi\|,  ho  shall  do  ari'tu  tlui:’ 
tv'  all  that  (UMivt'iU'th  out  t'l  his  month. 

1'hxs  laxx  xx  as  ilolxx  oxaal  to  the  hisxxls  ot  tho  tl'ihos 
that  they  nxxr.ht  xnsti-xxot  ttxoso  xvho  xxot''  under  their 
ehax'yyo,  o\plaixx  tho  laxx  to  thonx,  o.ixo  thoni  nooos 
sax  x  i  axxtions.  anil  i  all  tlxrnx  to  aaoxtnt.  it  (hooxs 
xx  oiv  is  a  asxon,  tox  tho  lux'aolx  ot  their  x  oxx  s.  I'ci'- 
haps  the  hoaiH  ot  tho  trilxos  hail,  upon  snnxo  onxoi' 
o.exii  x  ot  this  kxnil,  x  onsxiltoxl  Mosos.  ami  ilosxxvil  lxy 
liixxx  to  knx'xx  (ho  nxitiil  ot  (5ih\,  anil  heir  they  axo 
tolxl  it  7'1|*  in  t.'  .  ’>  f':.  /  oiv/  hoih  row:  - 

x-ixxxi  onxiu^  \  oxi  s.  ami  xt  x-.  a  (  oxxiuxanxl  still 

xxx  tox\  o. 

1.  I  ho  ease  snpposoil,  is.  that  a  pox-son  xoxxs  a 
xx'xx  unto  tin-  l  ox\l,  niakiny,  Chsla  1'ax  tx  to  the  px>' 
nuso.  anil  ilosi^nino  his  honour  ami  x-.loi  x  in  ii.  Pho 
nxattox-  ot  tho  x  oxx  xs  supposed  to  ho  soniotlxinwi  laxv- 
t'xxl ;  no  nxan  ran  ho  h\  lus  own  pxwnxiso  houml  to  xltx 
tlxat  xxlxxrlxhrxs  aliYailx  hx  tin  xlix  ino  piYx  i  pt  pro 
lxihxtiil  to  ilo.  Not  xt  xs  snppx'soil  to  ho  something 
xvlixrlx,  in  suolx  anil  Mirh  ixioasui'x's  ami  ilor.ia  os.  xx  as 
not  a  xxoi  i  ssax  x  ilutx  antoi  oilont  to  the  voxv.  \  prv- 
sixn  nxijvlxt  voxx  lo  hi'inxt;  sxiolx  ami  sm  lx  saoritix  os  at 
i  ox-tain  t  axxos,  to  r;x\  r  suolx  a  sum,  ox-  sm  h  a  pxwpor 
(ion.  in  alxxxs,  to  toi-hoax-  suolx  meats  and  drinks, 
xvlxxi  h  tho  law  alloxvod;  to  last  and  alllii  t  the  soul 
(xvlxioh  is  spe,  xtxod,  i:'i.)  at  other  times  h«-sido 
the  dax  ot  atononxont  kml  maxix-  similar  \oxx» 
nxisht  ho  made,  oxtlxoi  man  e\t  i-aexdmat  \  lxo.it  of 
lxolx  .  oal,  v'x-  in  humiliation  tox  somr  s  ix ooiiiniittml, 
ox-  tor  tho  pi-ox  oxxtioxx  of  sin.  in  pursuit  of  somr  mor 
ix  dosix-x-d.  or  xxx  j'.ratitxido  for  some  nxOIY\  xi-roix 
od.  It  is  ot  r.xYat  use  to  make  suolx  xoxxs  as  those. 
pxwxixU'd  (hex  ho  made  in  siuon-it\  and  with  due 
i  ant  ion,  \  oxx  s  (six  tho  Jewish  xlx'i  toi's)  aw  t/ir 
^a/ij-.  r/'.i\  f  iirai  k  ";,  that  is.  a  tom  e  to  t-elir.ion.  Ur 
tlxat  xoxxs,  is  heir  said  to  t'vui  'u\  soul  «•;,  a  a  .'em/. 
It  xs  a  vow  to  fiod.  xvho  Is  a  Spirit .  and  to  him  the 
soul,  xxxtlx  all  its  pnxvoxs.  must  ho  hound.  A  pin 
miso  ti'  a  man  is  a  lxond  xxpon  lus  estate,  hut  a  ]itx' 
xxxxso  to  ( iod  is  a  houd  upon  the  soul.  Our  arx  a 
mental  xoxx  s,  hx  xvlxioh  xvo  an- hound  to  no  more 
than  w  hat  xx  as  hotoxv  oxxx-  xhxtx.  and  xvlxix  h  noitlxei 
lather  nox'  hxxshand  i  an  disannul,  are  bonds  upon  the 
soul,  and  hx  them  xvo  must  fool  onrselx  os  hoxitul  out 
txwxxx  all  sin,  ami  hound  up  to  the  w  hole  xvill  ot  (lod. 
tint  oi  i  asxinial  x oxx s  l  om  orninn'  that  xvlxioh  holme 
xx  as  n  oi, t-  .a.-i  /:.'i,vc,  f  Arts  J.)  when  thox  air 
nxiido,  i.-tr  Ai'y.-./.x-  i./.-on  thrsi  ul  Ixkowiso. 

V'.  l'he  i  ommand  y-.ixon,  is.  that  those  xnxvshe 
roxxsnontiouslx  pox-fox-med  hi» 

xr.  though  altoxxvai'l  ho  max  i  h.mrr  lus  mind, 
hut  ho  shall  ilo  ai a  ox-ilmr,  to  xxlxat  ho  has  said. 
Mo.:  e in .  II,  * ';<!// /  i-A«»«,y.  V.«  wn/.  Vowing  is 
an  oixlmanoo  of  tiod.  it  wo  xoxv  in  h\  jxoi  iisv.  we 
pxvfano  that  oxslinam  o  it  is  plainly  iloti-rmlnod, 
llrttrr  not  vow,  thi) H  vow  tirul  not  hay.  F.i  i  I  A.  A. 
Hr  not  i/.  onvrJ,  (lo, I  ts  not  Marini.  His  pr<  misos 
to  xxs  are  urn  and  an:r,t,  lot  not  out  's  to  him  he  yra 
and  n.ity. 

,S,  If  a  woman  txlso  vow  :x  \ow  unto  llu 
1  .out',  :xn<l  binxl  ht'isc/J  1>\  a  lxoiul,  Ininy  in 
lu't-  fat  hot's  lunisx'  in  hrr  youth  ;  1.  \nd 
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her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her  bond 
h  herewith  she  hath  }>ound  her  soul,  and  her 
father  snail  hold  his  peace  at  her ;  then  all 
aer  vow  s  shall  stand,  and  every  bond  w  here¬ 
with  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

5.  But  if  her  father  disallow-  her  in  the  day 
that  he  heareth  :  not  any  of  her  vows,  or  of 
her  bonds,  v  herewith  she  hath  bound  her 
soul,  'hall  stand  :  and  the  Lord  shall  for¬ 
give  her,  because  her  father  disallowed  her. 

6.  And  if  she  had  at  all  a  husband,  when 

she  vowed,  or  uttered  aught  out  of  her  lips, 
wherewith  she  bound  her  soul ;  7.  And 

her  husband  heard  it,  and  held  his  peace  at 
her  in  the  day  that  he  heard  it ;  then  her 
vows  shall  stand,  and  her  bonds  wherewith 
she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand.  3.  But  if 
her  husband  disallow  her  on  the  day  that 
he  heard  it;  then  he  shall  make  her  vow 
w  hich  she  vowed,  and  that  which  she  utter¬ 
ed  with  her  lips,  w  herewith  she  bound  her 
sou],  of  none  effect :  and  the  Lord  shall  for¬ 
give  her.  9.  But  every  vow  of  a  widow, 
and  of  her  that  is  divorced,  wherewith  they 
have  bound  their  souls,  shaii  stand  against 
her.  10.  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband’s 
bouse,  or  bound  her  soul  by  a  bond  with  an 
oath:  11.  And  her  husband  heard  it,  and 
held  his  peace  at  her,  an/I  disallowed  her 
not:  then  ah  her  vows  shall  stand,  and 
every7  bond  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul 
shall  stand  1 2.  But  if  her  husband  hath 
utterly  made  them  void  on  the  day  he  beard 
them;  then  whatsoever  proceeded  out  of  her 
ups  concerning  her  vows,  or  concernin':  the 
bond  of  her  soul,  shall  not  stand;  her  hus¬ 
band  hath  made  them  void,  and  the  Lord 
shall  forgive  her.  13.  Every-  vow,  and  every 
binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul,  her  husband 
may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  make 
it  void.  14.  But  if  her  husband  altogether 
bold  his  peace  at  her,  from  day  to  day  :  then 
he  established!  all  her  vows,  or  all  her 
bonds,  which  are  upon  her:  he  confirmed 
them,  because  he  h--!d  his  peace  at  her  in 
the  day  that  be  heard  them.  15.  But  if  he 
shall  any  way  s  make  them  void,  after  that 
ne  hath  heard  them ;  then  he  shall  be  ar  her 
iniquity.  16.  These  art  the  statutes  which 
’he  Lord  commanded  Moses,  between  a 
nan  and  his  wife ;  between  the  father  and 
..is  daughter,  being  ytl  in  her  youth  in  her 
fathers  house. 

It  Is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  all  mob  persons 
' «  are  tut jura— at  their  '/run  dixfiatiil,  and  7  re  bke- 
‘  tse  r,:  ssoad  understanding  and  memory,  are  V/und 
-  perform  whatever  they  vow  that  is  la  wful  and 
'  ossiMe;  hot  if  the  person  v  cowing  he  under  the  c‘o- 
-.-.ir.ior.,  and  at  the  disposal,  of  another,  the  case  is 
different. 

Two  cases  much  alike  are  here  put  and  deter¬ 
mined. 


I.  The  case  of  a  daughter  .o  her  father's  h' ■ 
and  some  .rink,  probably  er.oo,- tbs*  it  extends  •/, 
a  son  likewise,  while  he  is  at  home  ■  f  ari.er, 

and  .nder  tutors  and  go-,  enters.  Whet.v-.-  ri.-e 
exception  may  thus  he  stretch-' d,  1  cannot  s--v. 
•A'*n  diatmguend u m  uhi  lex  rum  deUingvv — li'r 

are  not  allowed  to  make  dwtintiiona  -  dnch  the  :>rw 
doeanot.  The  rule  is  genera),  Jf  a  man  o,  ,  .  < 
must  pay.  But  for  a  daughter  ,t  n.expr-  ,o<  -  ov 
is  ambulatory,  and  in  -  spenseriii  n< ;  fs‘i-.=  .  k.v  - 
and  '.t  •  '  ,  - 

it  comes  to  his  knowledge,  it  in  ;,is  p-  r  «  r 

to  ratify  or  nullify  it.  B.t  in  few  nr  of  o  //,  J. 
E'-erj  his  silence  shal.  s  .ffice  to  ratify  it,  -e.4.  Jf  ne 
hold  hn  peace,  her  V</v;h  ■■.hall  aland,  (jui  facet, 
c'/naenttre  videlur — 'jdence gi '  ea  cowrit.  H«-rebv 
he  allows  his  daughter  the  liberty  she  has  s.-.-...,mod, 
and  as  long  as  he  says  not;. mg  aga, T  c  w,  she 
shall  be  bound  by  it.  But,  2.  His  protes'ation 
against  H  shall  completely  C.sannu)  it.  Becau  e  it 
is  possible  that  such  vow  may  be  p  <;.o.-,:  to  the 
affa.rs  of  the  family,  break  the  f. Cher's  m< ;  i-es, 
perplex  the  provision  made  fo;  . 

vow-  related  to  meats,;  or  lessen  the  pro-  .-..or,  -  -> 
for  his  children,  if  the  vow  wool:  .e  more  »vp*  n 
sire  than  his  estate  would  bea r ,  however,  it  was  e re¬ 
tain  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  id*,  authority 
over  his  child,  and  therefore  if  b<-  dis;  low  it,  .he  n 
discharged,  and  fAe  l^rd  aha  It  for  gnu-  her ,  ‘hat  is, 
she  shall  not  he  charged  with  the  go  It  <f  relating 
her  r  ow;  she  showed  her  good- will  in  rnok.ng  the 
-  ow,  and  ;f  her  intentions  therein  were  sneere, 
she  shall  be  accepted;  ;  nd  to  obey  r  shall 

Vs  accounted  better  than  re  orifice.  This  show* 
what  a  deference  child reri  o  we  to  their  j.st'-Ms,  and 
bo  -v  much  they  o  -gi.t  to  bone  r  them  arid  he  obe¬ 
dient  to  »bem.  It  is  for  toe  interest  of  the  pub  ic 
‘not  the  paternal  authority  be  -  .pported;  f* r  v/h<  n 
'  children  are  countenanced  in  their  o  scbedicj.oe  to 
their  parents,  (a*  they  w-<  re  by  1-  e  tr-r  ri'ti  of 
eiders,  Matth.  15.  5,  they  soon  Ix'-orne  in  otb<  r 
'dings  children  of  Belial.  if  this  law  b<-  re  t  to  be 
extended  to  children’s  marrying  without  pa¬ 

rents'  cor, sent,  v,  far  as  to  put  it  in  ps  *<  no,’  power 
to  null  the  marriage  and  dissolve  the  obi  gatjon, 
’as  some  have  thought  it  does,)  yet  certainly  it 
proves  the  sinfulness  of  it,  and  obliges  the  <  hi  »lm> 
that  lia-.ji  thus  done  foolishly,  »o  repent  and  bumble 
themvel^s  before  6"i  and  the  r  p  r<  ;*t* 

II.  I  he  case  of  a  wife  is  mm  ft  tin  same.  As  for 
a  woman  that  is  a  widow,  or  divorced,  she  lias 
neither  father  nor  husband  to  control  her,  so  that 
wb ate  -  er  vows  she  binds  her  so-  :  //it:.,  they  shall 
aland  againtit  her ,  (to  9.)  it  is  a’  !  <-r  pe  ,1  ii  si,<  run 
back;  but  a  wife,  who  r.as  no’hn.g  tea*  she  can 
strictly  call  her  own  bn*  with  h<r  bo-.bar.o's  aJlov/- 
arioe,  carmof,  v.-rth'srt  *;>  .*,  make  any  sued  •  ow, 

J-  The  Jaw  is  plain  in  <  ■  >,<■  of  a  wife  that  </  nrinues 
so,  long  after  the  -  ow.  If  her  I;  *.b:.-nd  s-now  h«-r 
vow,  though  only  by  silence,  it  stands,  v.  d,  7,  Jf 
be  disallow  it,  since  her  obligation  to  that  1,  sire 
had  vowed,  arose  purely  fr  rn  fn-r  own  t,  and  not 
from  any  prior  fyjTnmand 'vf  f /'/!,  her  obligation  to 
her  husband  shall  *ak'  place  of  it,  for  to  him  she 
ought  to  be  in  subjection,  «*  7/r/Tu  :A<-  Ixsrd ;  and  now 
it  is  so  far  from  being  her  duty  to  fulfil  her  vow, 
that  it  would  I  re  her  sin  to  disobey  h<-r  huslmnd, 
whose  corii/mt  perhaps  she  ought  to  1  <  asked  b< 

fore  she  hvi  rn-  de  tin  vow;  th«  r*  for'  sh<  m  <  ds 
forgrvrnew,  v.  H. 

2.  Die  law  is  the  same  in  f-.ase  of  a  wife  ilia*  v/m 
after  becomes  a  widow,  or  is  pijt  away,  'i't.ough 
if  s’nt  return  to  her  father’s  house,  she  d res  not 
therefore  v>  t//.-r.e  again  under  his  authority,  as  that 
he  r, as  power  to  disannul  fi*  r  vows,  (xu  9. )  yet  it 
the  vow  -was  rnade  while  she  was  in  the  hous<-  of  hr  i 
ii  husband,  and  her  huslrand  disallov/cd  it,  it  whs 
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mode  void  unil  ol  mi  clli  1 1  (nr  over,  and  she  does 
not  rciimi  under  the  Inw  of  her  vmv  when  she  is 

I ooscil  I roio  Vito  law  ot  loo  huihllltd,  1  his  seems 

to  ho  the  distinct  mrmiing  of  e.  1 0* •  It.  which 
othorwisf  woultl  lif  htll  u  repetition  ot  c.  rt.  .  M. 
Ihit  it  is  mltlfd,  f  o.  1  >.)  That  il  the  hoshmiil  make 
void  the  vows  ol  ids  will-,  ho  sludl  bear  fin  Init/uify; 
thnl  is.  d  thf  thing  shf  hud  vowfd.  whs  really  good, 
for  thf  honour  of  t  did  mnl  the  |iros|it>rity  ot  lift'  own 
soul,  mill  thf  hillilmnd  disidlow  it  out  of  covetous 
ness  or  htitttour,  or  to  show  his  authority,  though 
slu- In- ilisi  luirgfd  IVoiu  thf  obligation  ol  hor  vow. 
yot  ho  will  havf  a  gloat  dfiil  to  answer  lor. 

Now  lifts*  it  is  vrry  olist'CV  ahlf  how  eurelully  the 
divine  law  i  ousiilts  the  gntiil  order  ol  latuilies,  and 
preserves  the  powfi-  ol  superiov  relations,  and  the 
duty  and  ivy  ereneo  ol  interiors,  It  is  lit  that  rvrry 
man  should  hear  riitr  m  f)ln  oil'll  fliHIHr,  and  have  his 
wile  and  i  Idldren  in  nuhjei  tlon  with  nil  gra  vita;  and 
ratlifr  than  that  this  great  rule  should  hr  broken,  or 
liny  f ncouvagf ntf lit  given  to  interior  relations  to 
lireak  those  honds  asuntle i ,  (  did  hunsell  would  <|uit 
his  light,  a|id  release  the  ohligalion  even  ot  a  so 
le inn  vow;  so  much  does  religion  strengthen  the 
ties  ol  all  relations,  and  secure  the  wtilare  ol  all 
societies,  and  in  it  the  families  of' the  nil'll)  are 

fill  Mil'll. 

(IIAI*.  XWI. 

‘tilts  liiiiiitia  lirhings  h>  tin'  blink  at  thf  ii'ill'.i  ol  thf  l  or, I, 
lata  yvlilcli,  it  la jas'lsdilr,  it  tviei  Inantril  It  is  the  lits 
toe v  ill's  ttohi  ll’io1,  a  win  with  Miiltua  tlcie  is,  t  A 
llivliti'  roniiii  mill  till  tin-  will,  i  I,’’  II  till'  mulls  til  III. in 
tif  tin*  iv n i ,  i  A  .11.  Ill  liie  ylmiiiiia  sui'ivss  uf  it,  i 
7 ,  .  I V  l\  i'll, ill  1 1  in  in  1 1|  in  1 1 1  i  el  in  a  tViilli  Ilie  win  I. 
i'lip  i  i'«(ns’l  Miinea  |tiihl  ilia  nalillaia,  i  I  t  ’  I  lie  la 
India  lia  uiiva  llii'ia  lai  aaiuiliH  Ilia  naiiiaa,  v  It  IN.  ;l 

Tlunliii  alliina  lia  glim  tliain  (hi  Ilia  mil  living  af  tliam 
nilvaa  mnl  tin’ll  atl'acta,  V.  IS.  '.’I  1  i'lia  that liliiit Inn 

III  till  npall  < tin V  lliiil  ttiln'ii,  aaa  Itlllfla  tin*  aalitlaia,  Ilia 
a  Ilia  i  la  Ilia  calm  I  ay  il  Hail,  nail  "  hillllla  la  Ilia  haul  an  I 
at  I  soil,  l,  t!A  .  11.  It.  Till'  Hal’  will  elU'l  lllg  III'  tha  tilll 
liars,  v»  1H  .  .  bJ. 


1,  A  |\|  I )  Iht'  1  dutt)  Mpnkt'  intlo  iMtrirn, 
u  Hitytli;',  V\riil",c  lilt'  t'liiltil't'll  ol 
iMtitt  l  ol  lln'  iMiilinmlt's;  itlloiwttttl  hIuiIi 
1 1  lot  I  1)0  j'llllu'IVil  tllllt)  1 1 1  A'  pooplt'.  d.  Villi 
Most'M  Hjmko  unit)  1 1  it  *  pooplo,  dityiti,",,  Vint 
Homo  ol  yotn soIvt'M  (into  llto  win,  nml  lot 
Ihoiupn  itoniuHl  llto  Miilinntli'H,  mitl  n\ t'tiffo 
llir  I, nun  of  Midi  tin.  i.  ( )l  ovt'iv  Ifibt'  h 
lltott'iiintl ,  I  In  on,"  I  ion)  nil  llto  It  iIiom  ol  Isiitt'l, 
ultiill  yo  HOiid  lo  llto  win.  h.  So  lltt'i'o  writ' 
tlolivofotl  util  of  llto  1 1  ii  it  out  m  Im  ol  Isiilt'l,  II 
(liouHiniil  ol  rvrt'tf  litl’o,  Iwi'lvo  I lioii'uiiul 
in  moil  loi  win  .  Ii.  \  nt  1  Moist'N  Honl  llioni 
lo  (III'  Will',  II  lIlOllMIlllll  ol  1'1't‘ltJ  1 1  lilt',  lilt'll) 
mnl  IMtmohitH  llio  non  ol  Kirn /mi  llio  piiottl, 
lo  llit'  win',  willi  lln'  Itoly  itisli uniofitH,  nml 
(lit'  Immpt'lN  U)  blow,  in  lin  Imml. 


1 1  ere, 

I  rite  I  .fit'll  ol  lumls  gives  orders  unto  Moses  lo 
main  war  upon  the  Mldluniles,  and  his  i  oiumlsslou. 
nodonht,  1 1 1  *  >t  Hied  this  war,  though  it  will  Hot  serif 
III  justify  the  life  without  sill  It  lontmissluu  I  la 
Midi  miles  wen  the  pustrl'ltv  "•  Abraham  In  Ke 
Uir.ili,  (dm  '-’A  '.'  Some  ol  I  hem  settled  south  ol 
(,'miamt.  among  whom  Jelhro  lived,  nod  they  ,l 
nulled  till'  worship  ol  the  line  (osl.  hilt  these  weir 
settled  e  ml  ot  t'ana  in,  and  were  hdlen  Into  idol  a 
( ry ,  lit*  ig  III  ton  is  to,  a  lid  in  eontede  i  ai  V  with,  llo 
tVfiuvt>it«m.  '  I  'lt<ll  I  Old  w  is  not  designed  t"  ho  given 
to  Israel,  nor  would  Israel  have  meddled  with 


/>  ? 

them,  it  they  had  not  made  themsi  l\ es  obnoxious  ti 
their  vi'sentmentN,  by  .sending'  their  had  women 
among  them  to  draw  them  to  whoredom  and  idolti 
try  .  This  was  the  pnieoeatioti,  this  yyas  the  quar¬ 
rel.  Kor  this,  (says  (foil,)  avenge  Israel  of  I  hr 
Midianitex,  v,  V,  (1.)  (Jod  would  luwe  till’  Midiati 
ites  i  hnstised,  an  inroud  made  upon  that  part  ol 
their  country  which  lay  next  to  the  camp  ot  Israel, 
and  which  w  as  concerned  in  that  mischief,  pniha- 
hly,  more  than  the  Moabites,  who  therefore  were 
lei  alone,  (did  will  Imve  os  to  l-cckon  those  our 
worst  enemies,  that  draw  us  to  siu,  and  to  avoid 
them;  and  since  evert/  man  in  lem/ited  t ufirn  hr  in 
limit'll  oxide  vf  hin  (ill'll  lasts,  and  those  are  the  Mi- 
dluultcs  yvhii  h  ensnare  us  yvitli  their  w  iles,  on  them 
w  e  should  a\  euge  ourselves ,  not  only  make  no  league 
yvitli  them,  hut  make  war  upon  them  In  living  a 
hie  of  nioi  ( ideation,  (d'd  had  taken  vcttgeauee  on 
his  own  people  tor  yielding,  to  the  Millimoles'  temp¬ 
tations,  now  the  Midianiles  must  he  reekoticd  with, 
that  gave  the  temptation,  for  the  deceiver  and  de¬ 
ceived  are  his,  (Job  IV.  t.V)  both  neeounlahle  to  his 
Irilamal;  and  though  judgment  begin  at  the  house 
aft  .'ad.  it  shall  flat  etui  there,  1  I’et.  1.  IT.  I  here 
is  a  day  eoming,  when  vengeance  will  he  taken  on 
those  who  have  introduced  errors  and  corruptions 
into  the  cluiivh,  and  the  Dei  il  that  deceived  men, 
w  ill  he  rant  iil/ii  the  lake  af  fire.  Israel's  quarrel 
with  Ainalck  that  fought  against  them,  was  not 
in  engrd  I  ill  long  after,  hut  their  quarrel  yvitli  Mi 
dian  that  debauched  them,  was  speedily  aycugod, 
tor  they  were  looked  upon  as  much  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  malirintiM  enemies.  (V. )  (d'd  would 
have  it  done  by  Moses,  in  Ins  life  time;  that  he  who 
had  so  deeply  resented  that  injury,  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  avenged.  “See  this  execu¬ 
tion  done  upon  the  enemies  ol  (  d'd  and  Israel,  and 
aflermird  than  shah  be  gathered  to  tin/  fieofde. 
’Phis  yyas  the  tally  pin  e  oi  service  ol  this  kind  that 
Moses  must  lurther  do,  mid  then  lie  has  accomplish 
ed.  in  tlie  hireling,  Ills  day  .  and  shall  have  Ins  qui¬ 
et  kx  enter  Into  rex::  hitherto  Id"  usefulness  must 
route,  mid  no  fill  tlier;  the  yy  at  s  of  (.'anaan  must  he 
i  allied  on  hy  another  hand.  Note,  (<od  sometimes 
removes  useful  men,  when  wo  think  tin  y'  could  ill 
he  spared;  Ind  this  ought  to  satisfy  us.  that  they  are 
nevi  i  removed  till  they  have  done  the  work  which 
yyas  ap|  minted  I  Item. 

V,  Moses  given  orders  to  the  people  to  prepare 
for  this  expedition,  e.  T  lie  would  not  have  the 
whole  body  ol  the  camp  t"  stir,  hot  they  must  arm 
xame  of  thcmsc/vis  to  t lie  irar,  svu  h  ns  worn  cither 
most  lit,  or  most  forward,  and  avenge  the  I  ,ord  of 
\  Ml, him.  (did  said.  .Ivenge  heart,  Moses  says. 

\  .Ivem.e  the  lard ;  tor  the  ini  crests  ot  (did  and  Is 
rael  are  united,  and  the  i  atise  oi  both  is  one  and 
the  same  And  if  (did,  in  whttt  he  does,  slums 
hlmsrll  jealous  lor  tin-  honour  ol  Israel,  surely  Is 
rael,  in  what  they  do,  ought  to  show  themselves 
jealous  for  llio  glory  ol  (led.  I  loo  only  weian 
Justify  the  avenging  ol  oiirseh  es,  w  hen  it  i'-  the  veil 
i;,  a u i  e  af  the  Lord  that  yy  e  engage  in.  Nay  .  toe  this 
i  eason  yy  e  at  e  lot  hidden  to  ay  ollge  out  -.ely  <  s,  hi  i  atisr 
('.oil  lias  said,  I'engraiue  ix  mine,  I  will  rehai/. 

:f  A  deta>  hluelit  is  dvayvli  out  accordingly  h'r 
this  sen  iie,  a  thatmaud  for  even/  tube,  1 '. , OOi )  in 
nil ,  a  small  nmuher  in  enm|>ai  Ison  W  It  ii  "  hat  (lay 
could  have  sent.  and.  it  Is  probable,  '-01111  m  com 
parlson  with  the  number  ol  enemies  they  were  sent 
against  Hut  (dal  would  teat  h  them,  that  it  trax  all 
one  To  him  to  xave  bu  mailt/  or  bn  /<  it',  t  Sam  N  (A. 

,  Pldnelins  the  son  ol  I'.lrti.-at  is  sent  along  with 
them,  It  I'*  st  1  align  that  tin  mention  e.  made  ot 
I,, Slum  hi  this  gn  at  action  If  he  was  general  of 
these  hail  s,  win  do  we  not  find  him  leading  them 
,,UI  ■  ti  |u- 'tarried  at  home,  why  do  we  find 
him  meeting  them  with  Muses  at  (belt  re  turn?  It 
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is  probable,  each  tribe  having  a  captain  of  its  own 
thousand,  there  was  no  general,  but  they  proceeded 
in  the  order  of  their  march  through  tire  wilderness, 
Judah  first,  and  the  rest  in  their  posts,  under  the 
command  of  their  respective  captains,  spoken  of,  v. 
48.  But  the  war  being  a  holy  war,  Phinehas  was 
their  common  head,  not  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
general,  but,  by  the  oracle  of  God,  to  determine  the 
resolves  of  their  councils  of  war,  in  which  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  thousands  would  all  acquiesce,  and  accoixl- 
ing  to  which  they  would  act  in  conjunction.  He 
therefore  took  with  him  the  holy  instruments  or 
vessels,  probably,  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  by 
which  God  might  be  consulted  in  any  emergency. 
Though  he  was  not  yet  the  High  Priest,  yet  he 
might  be  delegated  pro  hacvice — -for  this  particular 
occasion,  to  bear  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as  1 
Sam.  23.  6.  And  there  was  a  particular  reason  for 
sending  Phinehas  to  preside  in  this  expedition;  he 
had  already  signalized  himself  for  his  zeal  against 
the  Midiamtes  and  their  cursed  arts  to  ensnare  Is¬ 
rael,  when  he  slew  Cozbi,  a  daughter  of  a  chief 
house  in  Midian,  for  her  impudence  in  the  matter 
of  Poor,  ch.  25.  15.  He  that  had  so  well  used  the 
sword  of  justice  against  a  particular  criminal,  was 
best  qualified  to  guide  the  sword  of  war  against  the 
whole  nation.  7  ho  it  hast  been  faith  ful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things. 

7.  And  they  warred  against  the  Mitlian- 
ites,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses;  and 
they  slew  all  the  males.  8.  And  they  slew 
.he  kings  of  Midian,  besides  the  rest  of 
them  that  were  slain ;  namely ,  Evi,  and 
Rekem,  and  Znr,  and  Hur,  and  Reha,  live 
kings  o(  Midian :  Balaam  also,  the  son  of 
Beor,  they  slew  with  the  sword.  0.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  took  ct/l  the  women  of 
Midian  captives,  and  their  little  one's,  and 
took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and  all  their 
Hocks,  and  all  their  goods.  10.  And  they 
burnt  all  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt, 
and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with  lire.  1 1. 
And  they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the' 
prey,  both  of  men  and  of  beasts.  12.  And 
they  brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey,  and 
the  spoil,  unto  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  unto  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  unto  the  camp  at  the  plains  of 
Moab,  which  arc  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  descent  which  this  little  army  of  Israel¬ 
ites  made,  under  the  divine  commission,  conduct 
and  command,  upon  the  country  of  Midian.  They 
warred  against  the  Midianites.  '  It  is  very  probable 
they  first  published  their  manifesto,  showing  the 
reasons  of  the  war,  and  requiring  them  to  give  up 
the  ring-leaders  of  the  mischief  to  justice;  for  such 
afterward  was  the  law,  (Dent.  20.  10.)  and  such 
the  practice,  Judg.  20.  12,  13.  But  the  Midianites 
justifying  what  they  had  done,  and  standingby  those 
that  had  done  it,  the  Israelites  attacked  them 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  pious  fury  which 
their  zeal  for  God  and  their  people  inspired  them 
with. 

2.  The  execution  (the  military  execution)  they 
did  in  this  descent.  (1.)  They  , lew  all  (he  males, 
{v.  7.)  that  is,  all  they  met  with  as  far  as  they 
went;  they  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  gave  no 
quarter.  But  that  they  did  not  slay  all  the  males  of 
the  nation,  is  certain,  for  we  find  the  Midianites  a 


powerful  and  formidable  enemy  to  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Gideon;  and  they  were  the  Midianites  of 
this  country,  for  they  arc  reckoned  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  cast,  Judg.fi.  3.  (2.)  They  slew  the 

kings  of  Midinn,  the  same  that  are  called!  c/de  is  if 
A/idian,  (ch.  22.  4.)  and  dukes  of  Nihon,  Josh.  13. 
21.  Pive  of  these  princes  are  here  named,  one  of 
which  is  /.a r,  probably  the  same  '/.nr  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  Cozbi  was,  <7;.  25.  15.  (3.)  They  slew  Balaam. 

Many  conjectures  there  are,  what  brought  Balaam 
among  the  Midianites  at  this  time;  it  is  probable, 
the  Midianites  having  intelligence  of  the  match  el 
this  army  of  Israelites  against  them,  hired  Balaam 
to  come  and  assist  them  with  his  enchantments; 
that  it  he  could  not  prevail  to  act  offensively  in 
their  favour,  by  cursing  the  armies  of  Israel,  yet  be 
might  act  defensively,  by  blessing  the  country  ot 
Midian.  \\  hatever  was  the  occasion  of  his  being 
there,  God’s  over-ruling  providence  brought  him 
thither,  and  there  his  just  vengeance  found  him. 
Had  he  himself  believed  what  he  said  of  the  happy 
j  state  of  Israel,  he  would  not  have  horded  himself 
thus  with  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  justly  does  hr 
die  the  death  of  the  wicked,  (though  he  pretended 
to  desire  that  of  the  righteous,)  and  go  < town  slain 
to  the  pit  with  the  uncircu incised,  who  rebelled  thus 
against  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
Midianites’  wiles  were  Balaam's  projects,  it  was 
therefore  just  that  he  should  perish  with  them, 
Hos.  4.  5.  Now  was  his  folly  made  manifest  to  all 
men,  who  foretold  the  fate  of  others,  but  foresaw 
not  his  own.  (4.)  l’hcy  took  all  the  scotiicn  and 
children  captives,  v.  9.  (5.)  They  burnt  their 

cities  and  goodly  castles,  (v.  10.)  not  designing  to 
inhabit  them  themselves,  (that  country  was  out  o( 
their  line,)  but  they  thus  prevented  those  who  had 
made  their  escape,  from  sheltering  themselves  in 
their  own  country  and  settling  there  again.  Some 
understand  it  of  their  idol  temples;  it  was  lit  that 
they  should  share  in  this  vengeance,  (fi.)  The) 
plundered  the  country,  and  carried  off  all  die  eat 
tie,  and  \  (Unable  goods,  and  so  returned  to  the  camp 
ot  Israel  laden  with  a  very  rich  booty,  r.  9,  tt,  t  .\ 
'l  lots  (as  when  they  came  out  of  Kg)  pt)  the)  were 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  fur 
nished  with  stock  for  the  good  land  into  which  God 
was  bringing  them. 

13.  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  all  the  princes ol  the  congregation,  went 
forth  It)  meet  them  without  tho  ('amp.  i  (. 
And  Moses  was  wroth  with  (he  olliccrs  ot 
Iht'  host,  tt'ilh  the  captains  over  thousands, 
and  captains  over  hundreds,  which  came 
hom  the  battle,  lb.  And  Moses  said  unto 
them,  I  lave  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive  1 
16.  Behold,  ll  lose  caused  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  through  tho  counsel  of  Balaam,  to 
commit  trespass  against  the  Loud  in  the 
matter  ot  I’eor,  and  there  was  a  plague 
among  the  congregation  of  the  I  man.  17. 
Now  therelore  kill  every  male  among  the 
little  ones,  and  kill  ('very  woman  that  hath 
known  man  hv  lying  with  him.  10.  But 
all  the  w omen-children  that  have  uol  known 
a  man,  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  tin 
yourselves.  10.  A  ml -do  ye  abide  without 
the  camp  seven  days:  whosoever  hath  kill 
('d  any  person,  and  whosoever  hath  touch 
ed  any  slain,  purify  both  yourselves  and 
your  captives,  on  the  thin!  day,  and  on  the 
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ho\  cntl\  dti\  '0,  Vnd  ntuih  all  \ u i 

ttionl,  tuui  all  (hut  m  nitldo  ol  .Ivina.  an.  I  all 
woth  ol  poala'  .  ,  a  Hi  I  all  llimpn  mado  o| 

Wond,  ,M  Vnd  h'.loa  m  (ho  pin  ••(  •■aid 
pitto  (It*'  mi'll  ol  w  ai  w  hu  h  \\  out  (i<  (hr  ha( 
lh',  I'hr.  (hi'  oidittain  <'  ol  (ho  law  w  la*  h 
I  ho  I  ou  o  oottmintidod  Mo  *  ,  ' I  htl\ 

(la  poll  l,  and  (ho  aihoi,  (ho  la  a  a,  (ho  non. 
(ho  (in. and  (ho  load,  •  haoi\  (Inn;!,  that 
n»a\  (dado  (ho  lao.  \o  ahull  muho  if  p,o 
lluonph  (ho  (no.  and  il  ahull  ho  *  loan  i 
iuw  oi  (holo’.a  u  r.hall  ho  pm  itiod  with  (ho  w  a 
(01  ol  lopaialion  and  all  (hal  uludolh  not 
(In'  ini'  \o  ahull  maho  po  ihinuph  lh*'  wa 
too  .'l  Mul  \o  ahull  wuall  iom  olo  (ho  * : 

('n  (ho  aovonlh  da\ .  and  \o  ahull  ho  *  loan, 
and  ullorw  imla  \o  ahull  ooino  m(o  (ho 
oanip. 

\\  .  luiii  lnu>  tin  lilumplnml  ivlmiv't  Ilia  nt m\  ! 
a  l-.i  a*  l  1 1  win  da  h  u  ii  a  1 1  Miilhin  A  ml  l*>  i  >  . 

i  I'h. a  wit.  an  i  wall  i\i.  a  i.  i|*i  *  i.  i'  i* 

Mi**.  ■.  1 1  an..  II.  uul  l\  III  i  »t  m  lil  la  n  lif*  wo,,  uni  |>,i  ill  Hi  . 
w  .ill.  **l  nii(>*l  lit.  i  {linn  la  i  wii^i'iil  iil  ;il  *  tin  a  in 
1**11,  diiil  I  a  t\i  at  a  (I*,  •ini*  ihiiIIi  .  *1  lh*  Ii  1 1  liiiiipli’*. 

I  ‘ill'll*  mii  *  i  ••  »  nlii'lilil  Ii*  palih.  Ii  ai*  ihhv  Irila*  il, 

la  lh,  ^l*a  i  **l  l  .nil,  mul  111*  *  a*  uni  a | , •  an  at  * *1  1 1 ii >•<* 
(lull  Ian  >  i*  m*  ml*  .I  llaii  H\  i  *  In  (Ill'll  i  i  nml  1 1 

*  mini 

Tin  i  ii*ii  w  ii  iiii  i . in'll! mi  i"i  <mi ihii,  tin 

ivimu'ii  till v *  Il  a*  1*  ii  (a I'hiilil*  tli  a  INI. "I.  '  1 1 ii* I 

*  i  mi  mum  la*!  l  la' hi  la  I*  III  i  In  iv  i  inn'll,  til  I'  i*a ,  (Hal 
iv  !•,  Ha iilli  *1  la  ill*  |.i  Hi  i  il  mvl*  i  la  in  i'lii|*  I  i  a  I 
altli*  N 1  ill  i  wall  i  a .  (la  .  *.  a*  alli'H  law  lli|\  i  *  t.-i  %n*  i 
la  I liat  *  1  ilia  ,  tin'll  *1  I'H IV lap.  III*  hi  la  la  I  la  11  in  'ill Ip 
at  IVal  (  It  iv  ii  *a  i  aw  la  i  all*  1 1 1 1 1  *  '■  lllllt  lilt  "  am*  a, 

M'liii  mv  i  a  I  la*  j  atm  Ipal  i  i  linlmtln.  uni’ll  aal  I*.  **pnl‘a,l 
\\  I  ait  I  (mn  ■!  !\  lain  -i.  I  .1,m  ■.  i  ■.  ...ii'. ./ 1  ii'.aii.  " 

O  |1  II.  11  an  lain  ill  M'llll  II  Ill'll  llllll|t, llllt  ll'll  II' 

lilt-  lllllt  111  III. -HI  /  ’a a vt v  Ml  1/  M,u  .  noil  ,/  / it, 

I  'll,',!  IV II  hi  III  ail  ,  '”1  nil,  I  'n  ti.  Ilia  I  t  la  la 

tali,  (I  ^  Ii  H  iitsi  i  'hit  tfin  v  ’.,*«,  ,'i  /  ,/i,  1  la  I  i  ii  . 

la  *  i'ii'  at  iv  III  a  a*  laal,  iv  tin.  I  'a  o . ,  /i . '  f  •  i  ■>■)./ 
tri ,  in*  ,v  'lil//  ■»  ii  h‘ I  /‘a  (lilt  O'  it, ill  V  l  lull  lam  pal  la 
il,  , all  tin'  iiilitlti  1 1  oi  al  l  .i  a  l  lw  tin  | .1  anil  .  mal 
aaw  It  iv 1 1 n  III  Hail  lla  alalln  a  al  Mlillmi,  *  -  j " 
i  lalli  aim  .  lla'i  laal  Ih'i  ii  Ilia  lampli  i  ilmtilil  la 
pill  In  (|i '  til  ll  In  lla  alvalil  (  )  "It  i’a  i/iiatpa  "i, ' 

in  hi  I,- HI  fh'i't  lin  t  will  III  ’illll  li'inptlim  lla  I 
rnrlllr"  la  aia  laitniu  ■  i,  nml  an  yiiin  .  ■  i pi l \  *  a  w  ill  la 
V"tll  i  ant|ia'l'nl'a,  mwl  il  ain  Hltil  llllia  vain  il,  -il  i  at 
a  i  a  Savi'i  t'  at’ili'  i  a  ii  1 1  I  la  i  *  I  **i  *  yyli  i  n,  lliwl  wll 
l|\r  |i  1111111  iv 1 1 m i  a  nlimilil  In  alula  la  i  alii  lilaail,  nml 
Hlllv  till'  Il  I  mill'  l  llllill.  a  ri|  III  I  I  ll 

:l  I'll.  V  W  i  ll  ti|iU)inil  la  pill  111  lliamai’lvt  M.  a 
i  in  iltiip,  tallia  iiiiiiiani  at  ilia  Iniv,  nml  I"  illilih 
n  il lialli  Ilia  i  map  ain  i'll  ilili  a,  till  lla  li  pm  III*  ill laa 
iv, ta  a  i  I'lapliala  .1  I  at  ,  (  I  1  l  la  l  laal  Imlnaail 
Ha  ll  Itiimln  III  III. la, I,  III  will,  Ii.  IIiiiiirIi  *1'«  '  '"a' 
mil  ,  alll  i  m  la, I  mil  marnl  |pllll,  III"  ivni  I *i'lnp,  |awt 
nil, I  l.nvhlh  Vi  III.  v  Ml  ll  Inaiifilil  ami,  1  n  i  i  r,  an, 
a  I  al  am  I  amini'  a*,  iv  Itlili  I'amli  ,  *  ,1 1  In  m  milll  la  i  aiar 
in-’, i  lla  I, il„  nan  la  (ill  lla  i  in  i ,  pm  Uli  *1  1 

( ( ,  1,1  iv  l, Illll  pi  *  ’»  i  1  a  la  lla  1 1  in  lin  In  n  ill '  a  I  nl  III  '  I  • 

I.  r.lfill'ia  al  mniitat  I  l.i!  lil  llllill  aal  liallil  lla 
tampla.  I'*'1  mil*  la  laid  l » *  i  ll  ,i  lllilll  ’*/  1IM0,  illhl  Ihht 
*/,.,/  /i/an,/.  I  r llllill  VII  1  (‘j.)  liny  '"Illll  "III 

lull  law  a  lam  lu  ll  ili'ml  Imilli »,  In  "  III*  li  ill" V  wan 
p, , Unlail,  mal  Ill’ll  I,  .pilia.l  III,  1  »la,|ll,l  l.a  pal  illi  ,1 
tv |l  ||  Ola  Will,  I  "I  pm  nil, ,11,  a  ('*,  0.  * 

I  llai  aillUl  III* ,  ivlnr  pniilv  lla  npall  III.  i  laal 

l„l,  nil  Ilia  nipllni.  (a  I ", )  nml  nit  llm|mml».  a 

Vo  I,.  I.  I  1) 


A  IT 

'I  '  Wli  ,|  n  aulil  In  m  Ilia  lii ,  ,  mnvl  p.a.i 
tlnwnid'  lln  (a.,  nml  wlail  wniiltl  mil,  anal  In 
n  a*la  .I  n  all  w  ili  i  I  la  ,  tlmi|  laal  In  an  it  *  il 
In  Mnltmnli  .  iml  Inim;  nan  i  ama  tula  Hi,  p.  ..  . 
wan  al  l  .1  a  III,  ,.  il  w  a-  lit  ill  il  tin  1  lianlil  In  ■  an 

uli,  a  la  (la  *.aii  la,  al  (lint  hall  tiiUiaa,  nml  i la  Inm 
Will  al  tlli'il  liall  Vail.  la  la*  Ill'll  .till  llvili  In 
•.  an  I il\iil  la  tin  n  awl  mal  pi  n  i  i ,  II  \\  *  ,u  *  , Alii  U 
ll.  il  l*i  lla  '  'Wit  II ,  niia  V  *  amp  in  il  Ini  ll  I  a  II 1 1  mul 

mill  i  1 1  .  ,  i.  * ,  ,,  i,  /  1  i 

.'.*  Vnddlo  1  ,|1||I<  paho  llllill  , Mia, a  III 

in:,,  'a  laho  (In*  uni  ol  (ho  pio\  llaii  w  an 
(ah on,  l ','i ol  limit  and  ol  hoa;  l ,  (hint,  and 
I'.loa.'iti  (ho  pm", I,  and  (ho  i  1m  l  lallloo,  u( 
(ho  ooip'iop.uiion  i  \ud  di\  ido  ilio  pio\ 

m(o  (wo  pail',  ,  holwoon  (honi  dial  tool*  iho 
wti  upon  thorn,  w  ho  w  on  I  onl  lo  1  m  I  ( lo,  mill 
holwoon  all  (In'  i  onpiop,uhoii  .‘II,  \m| 

lo\  \  a  ( i il >n( o  unto  (ho  I  ,oan  ol  lln'  inou  ol 
wai  w  liiili  w  onl  mil  lo  ha  I  ( lo  ouo  onl  ol 
(no  III  Midi  oil,  1/ ol  I  ho  poii'ii.  ain  I  ol  (In' 
hoiwoa,  and  ol  (ho  a ■  o m- 1.  and  ol  lln  hoop 
•.*’,*  I  'ii  Ko  »/  ol  (In'll  hall,  and  p,i\ o  ,  uiiio 
I'loit'.'iti  (lioniiOMl,  /oi  n  hoa\ o  olloi nip,  nl 
iho  I  ,oii(>  10  \ ml  ol  (In*  i  hilihon  ol  la 

uioI'm  hall,  thou  tdiull  laho  ouo  poiimn  ol 
lllly.ol  (ho  poiaoii'i.  ol  (ho  hooit"',  ol  (ho 
a  ,'iom,  and  ol  (ho  llm  ha,  ol  all  inaiuu'l  ol 
hoanln,  and  ;p\ o  lltont  uulo  (ho  I  .ovilt'n. 
w  hn  h  hoop  I  ho  *  hai  p,o  ol  (In'  I  al  ioi  nin  la  ol 
(ho  I, oiii>  il  Mul  Mourn  mid  I'h  a  at 

(ho  piio'il  did  ai  (ho  laiiiii  omiiinundod 
INlouon  l'.'.  Vud  (ho  hoo(\  ,  A,  ■  ;  iho  ioal 
ol  lln*  pnw  w  Im  h  (ho  iiioii  o|  win  had 
oau.i'.ht,  wan  is  lumdiod  (lion  and,  and  a 
\ou(\  ihoii'uind,  an, I  li\o  limn  and  hoop, 
ll  Vnd  (luoo'iaoio  and  (who  thou  and 
hoot  oa,  ,il  \  ml  (In oo1  ooro  mul  uiio  I  lion 
wind  aaaori,  l.i  Vnd  llili(\  mill  (wo  lllilll 
run  id  poiaona  in  all,  o|  woman  llial  had  not 
hnow  n  man  li\  lyiiin,  with  him  U*  \iul 
(ho  hall,  ti'/in  <i  mis  (lio  poilum  ol  (In  in  llial 
w  onl  out  lo  wm,  w  aa  m  niunhoi  thin  lain 
dii'd  thoiiuiilid,  mid  aovon  and  llmh  (low 
aand  mid  liv"  lumdiod  alioop  ,l'i.  \itil 
iho  I  .oiip'n  liihulo  ol  iho  ilioon  waa  in 
Imiuhod  and  lliioo'u  i'io  mid  lilloon,  m 
Vud  lln'  hoovoa  ii't'it  lhul\  and  i ',  lllilll 
Hiindi  ol  u  Im  Ii  iho  liOlll'a  hlhlllo  mis 

lluooaniio  mill  I  Will  o,  M>  Vllil  lilt'  a  '  • 
ii'iii'  ihh  h  1 1  i«  iii-'ii  i  ii  1  mul  li\o  himdiodi  ol 
w  hit'll  iht*  IiOIiii'h  ll  lliillo  :ms  lluooaioro 
mnl  ouo  U'  Vnd  llto  poi'iium  •  *  (■  lilo'  ii 
I  lion  amid  ;  nl  wlllt'll  iho  I  if  tl  1 1  1 1  ihi  lh’  tin  '• 

lliuly  mid  hvu  pi  a  mu  i  a  ii  Vml  lMoi, on 

uavo  Iho  (nlmlo,  ti'/ii ii'iis  iho  I, min' 
lu'UNo  olloimi*.  iillh*  I • . I <  1 1  a i  iho  pm  I  ,  nn 
(ho  I  , mi  n  1 1  mm  in  in  h'd  Moai  i  1  A  nil  nl 
lit,,  ,  hllill  on  ol  I  mul  hall,  w  hit  It  Mo  aa  , 
di\  idod  limn  (lin  iiioii  dial  w  m  n  d,  I  I 
(Now  lln’ llnll  l/ml  ]><  i  htiiinl  i/nlii  Ilia  t  un 
jn  op  ii  lii  ni  wnit  I  la  or  (im  ii  IiimI  I  lum  nml,  and 
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thirty  thousand,  and  seven  thousand  mid 
five  hundred  sheep,  41.  And  thirty  and 
six  thousand  beeves,  -15.  And  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  asses  and  live  hundred,  4G.  And  six¬ 
teen  thousand  persons.)  47.  Even  of  the 
children  of  Israel’s  half,  Moses  took  one 
portion  of  fifty,  hath,  of  man  and  of  beast, 
and  gave  them  unto  the  1  jevites,  which  kept 
the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  I  man; 
as  the  1  ami)  commanded  Moses. 

Wc  have  here  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  which 
was  taken  in  this  expedition  against  Minimi,  (tod 
himself  directed  how  it  should  be  done,  and  Moses 
and  Eleazar  did  according  to  the  directions.  And 
thus  unhappy  contests  among  themselves  were  pre¬ 
vented,  anu  the  vic.torv  was  made  to  turn  to  the  com¬ 
mon  benefit.  It  was  fit  that  he  who  gave  them  the 
prey,  should  order  the  disposal  of  it:  all  we  have 
is  from  God,  and  therefore  must  be  subject  to  his 
will. 

1.  The  prey  is  ordered  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts;  one  for  the  17,000  men  that  undertook  the 
war,  the  other  for  the  congregation.  The  prey 
that  was  divided,  seems  to  have  been  only  the  cap¬ 
tives  and  the  cattle;  as  for  the  plate,  and  jewels,  and 
other  goods,  cvcrv  man  kept  what  he  took,  as  is  in¬ 
timated,  v.  50  ••53.  1’hat  only  was  distributed, 
which  would  be  of  use  for  the  stocking  of  that  good 
land  into  which  they  were  going.  Now  observe, 
(1.)  That  the  one  half  of  the  prev  was  given  to  the 
whole  congregation,  Moses  allotting  to  each  tribe 
its  share,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  to  divide  their  respective  shares  among  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  their  families.  The  war  was 
undertaken  on  the  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation, 
they  would  all  have  been  ready  to  go  to  the  I icf/i  of 
the  Lord  against  thr  mighty,  if  they  had  been  so  or¬ 
dered,  and  they  did  help,  it  is  likely,  by  their  pray¬ 
ers,  and  therefore  God  appoints  that  they  that  tar¬ 
ried  at  home  should  divide  (he-sftoil,  I’s.  08.  17.  Da¬ 
vid,  in  his  time,  made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 
for  Israel ,  that  as  his  part  is  that  goes  down  to  the 
battle ,  so  shall  his  fiart  be  that  tarried)  by  the  stuff', 

1  Sam.  30.  74,  '35.  Those  that  are  employed  in 
public  trusts,  must  not  think  to  benefit  themselves 
only  by  their  toil s  and  hazards,  but  must  aim  at  the 
advantage  of  the  community,  (7.)  That  vet  the 
12,000  that  went  to  the  battle,  had  as  much  for  their 
share  as  the  whole  congregation  (which  were  50 
times  as  many)  had  for  tneVs;  so  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  persons  of  the  soldiery  had  a  much  better  share 
than  any  of  their  brethren  that  tarried  at  home;  and 
good  reason  they  should.  The  greater  pains  we 
take,  and  the  greaterhazards  we  run,  in  the  service 
of  God  and  our  generation,  the  greater  will  our  re¬ 
compense  be  at  last;  for  (iod  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  thr  work-  and  labour  of  love, 

2.  God  was  to  have  a  tribute  of  it;  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  sovereignty  over  them  in  general, 
and  that  he  was  their  King,  to  whom  tribute  was 
due;  and  particularly  of  his  interest  in  this  war  and 
the  gains  of  it,  he  having  given  them  their  success; 
and  that  the  priests,  the  Lord's  receivers,  might 
have  something  added  to  the  provision  made  for 
their  maintenance.  Note,  Whatever  we  have.  God 
must  have  his  dues  out  of  it.  And  here  (as  before) 
the  soldiers  are  favoured  above  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  for  out  of  the  people's  share  God  requir¬ 
ed  one  in  fifty,  but  out  of  the  soldiers’  share  only 
one  in  fi  ve  hundred, because  the  people  got  their’s  ea¬ 
sily  without  am  peril  or  f  itigue.  The  less  opportuni¬ 
ty  we  have  of  honouring  God  with  our  personal  ser- J 
vices,  the  gre  iter  should  our  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tions  be,  The  tribute  out  of  the  soldiers*  half  was 


given  to  the  priests,  v.  2b.  That  out  of  the  peo¬ 
ple's  half  was  given  to  the  I.cditcs,  v.  '’().  For  the 
priests  were  taken  from  among  the  Levites,  as  these 
soldiers  from  among  the  people,  for  special  service, 
and  hazardous,  and  their  pay  was  accordingly. 

48.  And  Ihe  officers  which  inert1  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  die  host,  (he  on  plains  of  thousands 
and  captains  ol  hundreds,  came  near  unto 
Moses:  49.  And  they  said  unto  Moses, 
Thy  servants  have  taken  Ihe  sum  of  (he 
mt'n  ol  war  which  arc  under  our  charge, 
and  (here  laokelh  no),  one  man  of  us,  50 
We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  Ibi 
(ho  Loud,  what  every  man  hath  gotten,  of 
jewels  ol  goltl,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings, 
ear  mips,  and  tablets,  lo  make  an  atonement 
lor  our  souls  before  tbe  Loud.  51.  And 
Most'S  and  Llea/ar  the  priest  look  Ihe  gold 
ol  them,  cm/,  all  wrought  jewels.  52.  And 
all  Ihe  gold  of  the  tillering  that  they  offered 
up  to  the  Loan,  ol  Ihe  captains  ol  thou¬ 
sands,  and  ol  the  captains  ol  hundreds,  was 
sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
shekels.  53.  ( /'hr  the  men  of  War  had  la- 
ken  spoil,  every  man  for  himself.)  54.  And 
M  oses  and  Lleay.ar  the  priest  took  the  gold 
ol  Ihe  eaphiins  of  thousands  and  of  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  brought  il  into  (In'  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  for  a  memorial  for  Ihe 
children  of  Israel  before  Ihe  Lord. 

Here  is  ii  great  example  of  piety  ami  devotion  in 
theolliccrs  of  the  army;  the  colonels,  that  are  called 
ca/ttains  of  thousands,  and  the  inferior  officers  that 
were  ea/i tains  of  hundreds;  they  came  to  Moses  as 
their  general  and  commander  in  chief;  and,  though 
he  was  now  going  off  the  stage,  they  very  humbly 
and  rcspeettullv  addressed  themselves  to  him,  call¬ 
ing  themselves  bis  servants;  the  honours  they  had 
won,  did  not  puff  them  up,  so  as  to  make  them  for¬ 
get  their  duty  to  him.  Observe  in  their  address  to 
him, 

1.  The  pious  notice  they  take  of  God’s  wonder¬ 
ful  goodness  to  them  in  this  late  expedition,  in  pre¬ 
serving  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  the  lives  of  all 
the  men  of  war  that  they  had  under  their  charge; 
so  that,  upon  the  review  of  their  muster-roll,  it  ap¬ 
peared  there  was  not  one  missing,  v.  49.  This  was 
very  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  paral¬ 
leled  in  any  history.  So  many  thousand  lives  jeo- 
>arded  in  the  high-plaees  of  the  field,  and  not  one 
ost.  either  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  by  disease 
or  disaster.  This  was  the  I. aril's  doing,  and  cannot 
hut  he  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  consider 
how  the  lives  of  all  men,  especially  soldiers,  are 
continually  in  their  hands.  It  is  all  evidence  of  the 
tender  feeling  which  these  commanders  had  for 
their  soldiers,  and  that  their  lives  were  very  pre¬ 
cious  to  them,  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mercy 
to  themselves,  that  none  of  those  under  their  charge 
miscarried.  Of  all  that  were  given  them  then  had 
lost  none;  so  precious  also  is  the  blood  of  Christ V 
subjects  and  soldiers  unto  him,  I’s.  72-  14. 

2.  The  pious  acknowledgment  they  make  for  this 
favour,  (v.  50.)  'therefore  we  have  brovght  an  ob¬ 
lation  to  the  Lord.  The  oblation  they  brought,  was 
out  of  that  which  every  man  had  gotten,  and  it  was 
gotten  honestly  by  a  divine  warrant.  Thus  every 
man  should  lav  by,  according  as  Hod  bad  ftros/u  red 
him,  1  Cor.  lt>.  2.  For  where  God  sows  plentifully 
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in  the  gifts  of  his  bounty,  he  expects  to  reap  accor¬ 
dingly  in  the  fruits  of  our  piety  and  charity.  The 
tabernacle  first,  and  the  temple  afterward,  were 
beautified  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  Israel;  as  by  David,  (2  Sam.  8.  11, 12.) 
and  his  captains,  1  Chron.  26.  26,  27.  We  should 
never  take  any  thing  to  ourselves  in  war,  or  trade, 
which  we  cannot  in  faith  consecrate  a  part  of  to 
God,  who  hates  robbery  for  b urnt-offerings;  but 
when  God  has  remarkably  preserved  and  succeed¬ 
ed  us,  he  expects  that  we  should  make  some  par¬ 
ticular  return  of  gratitude  to  him. 

As  to  this  oblation,  (1.)  The  captains  offered  it  to 
make  an  atonement  for  their  souls,  v.  50.  Instead 
of  coming  to  Moses  to  demand  a  recompense  for 
the  good  service  they  had  done  in  avenging  the 
Lora  of  Midian,  or  to  set  up  trophies  of  their  victo¬ 
ry  for  the  immortalizing  of  their  own  names,  they 
bring  an  oblation  to  make  atonement  for  their  souls, 
being  conscious  to  themselves,  as  the  best  men  must 
be  even  in  their  best  services,  that  they  had  been 
defective  in  their  duty,  not  only  in  that  instance  for 
which  they  were  reproved,  (u.  14.)  but  in  many 
others;  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  ufion  earth ,  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  (2. )  Moses  accepted 
it,  and  laid  it  upon  the  tabernacle  as  a  memorial  for 
the  children  of  Israel ;  (x>.  54. )  that  is,  a  monument 
of  God’s  goodness  to  them,  that  they  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  trust  in  him  in  their  further  wars;  and 
a  monument  of  their  gratitude  to  God;  (sacrifices 
are  said  to  be  memorials*;)  that  he,  being  well-pleas¬ 
ed  with  this  thankful  acknowledgment  of  favours 
bestowed,  might  continue  and  repeat  his  mercies  to 
them. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  The  humble  request  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  for  an  inheritance  on  that  side 
Jordan,  where  Israel  now  lay  encamped,  v.  1  .  .  5.  II. 
Moses’s  mis-interprelatioi#  of  their  request,  v.  6. .  15. 
III.  Their  explication  of  it,  and  stating  it  right,  v. 

16. .  19.  IV.  The  grant  of  their  petition  under  the  pro¬ 
visos  and  limitations  which  they  themselves  proposed,  v. 

20 . .  42. 


1 .  ^kTOW  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the 
-31  children  of  Gad,  had  a  veiy  great 
multitude  of  cattle  :  and  when  they  saw  the 
land  of  Jazer,  and  the  land  of  Gilead,  that, 
behold,  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle  ;  2. 
The  children  of  Gad,  and  the*  children  of 
Reuben,  came  and  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  princes 
of  the  congregation,  saying,  3.  Ataroth, 
and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and  Nimrah,  and 
Iieshbon,  and  Ijilealeh,  and  Shebam,  and 
Nebo,  and  Beon.  4.  Even  the  country 
which  the  Lord  smote  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  is  a  land  for  cattle,  and  thy  ser¬ 
vants  have  cattle  :  5.  Wherefore,  said  they, 
if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this 
land  be  given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  posses¬ 
sion,  and  bring  us  not  over  Jordan.  6.  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Gad  and  to 
the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall  your  brethren 
go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?  7.  And 

wherefore  discourage  ye  the  heart  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  going  over  into  the 
land  which  the  Lord  hath  given  them?  8. 
Thus  did  your  fathers,  when  1  sent  them 
from  Kadesh-barnea  to  see  the  land.  9. 


For  when  they  went  up  unto  the  valley  of 


Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land,  they  discouraged 
the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
should  not  go  into  the  land  which  the  Lord 
had  given  them.  10.  And  the  Lord’s  an¬ 
ger  was  kindled  the  same  time,  and  he 
sware,  saying,  11.  Surely  none  of  the  men 
that  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob  ;  because  they  have  not 
wholly  followed  me;  12.  Save  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunnehthe  Kenezite,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun ;  for  they  have  wholly  follow¬ 
ed  the  Lord.  13.  And  the  Lord’s  anger  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  made  them 
wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  until 
all  the  generation  that  had  done  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  was  consumed.  14. 
And,  behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your  father’s 
stead,  an  increase  of  sinful  men,  to  augment 
yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  toward  Is¬ 
rael.  15.  For  if  ye  turn  away  from  after 
him,  he  will  yet  again  leave  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  ye  shall  destroy  all  this  peo¬ 
ple. 

Israel’s  tents  were  now  pitched  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  where  they  continued  many  months,  looking 
back  upon  the  conquests  they  had  already  made  in 
the  land  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  looking  forward  to 
Canaan,  which  they  hoped  in  a  little  time  to  make 
themselves  masters  of.  While  they  made  this 
stand,  and  were  at  a  pause,  this  great  affair  of  the 
disposal  of  the  conquests  they  had  already  made, 
was  here  concerted  and  settled,  not  by  any  particu¬ 
lar  order  or  appointment  of  God,  but  at  the  special 
instance  and  request  of  two  of  the  tribes,  which 
Moses,  after  a  long  debate  that  arose  upon  it,  con¬ 
sented  to.  For  even  then,  when  so  much  was  done 
by  the  extraordinary  appearances  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  many  things  were  left  to  the  conduct  of  hu¬ 
man  pnidence:  for  God,  in  governing  both  the  world 
and  the  church,  makes  use  of  the  reason  of  men, 
and  serves  his  own  purposes  by  it. 

I.  Here  is  a  motion  made  by  the  Reubenites  and 
Gadites,  that  the  land  which  they  had  lately  possess¬ 
ed  themselves  of,  and  which  in  the  right  of  conquest 
belonged  to  Israel  in  common,  might  be  assigned  to 
them  in  particular  for  their  inheritance;  upon  the 
general  idea  they  had  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  they 
supposed  this  would  be  about  their  proportion. 
Reuben  and  Gad  were  encamped  under  the  same 
standard,  and  so  had  the  better  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  notes,  and  settling  this  matter  between 
themselves.  In  the  first  verse,  the  children  of  Reu¬ 
ben  are  named  first,  but  afterward  the  children  of 
Gad  are,  (v.  2,  25,  31.)  either  because  the  Gadites 
made  the  first  motion,  and  were  most  forward  for  it, 
or  because  they  were  the  better  spokesmen,  and  had 
more  of  the  art  of ’management;  Reuben’s  tribe 
still  lying  under  Jacob’s  sentence,  he  shall  not  excel. 
Two  things  common  in  the  world  induced  these 
tribes  to  make  this  choice,  and  this  motion  upon  it, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  1  John  2. 
16.  1.  The  lust  of  the  eye.  This  land  which  they 

coveted,  was  not  only  beautiful  for  situation,  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  good  for  food,  food 
for  cattle;  and  they  had  a  great  multitude  of  cattle, 
above  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  it  is  supposed,  because 
they  brought  more  out  of  Egypt  than  the  rest  did, 
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but  that  was  fort}:  j  ears  before;  and  stocks  of  cattle 
increase  and  decrease  in  less  time  than  that;  there¬ 
fore  I  rather  think  that  they  had  been  better  hus¬ 
bands  of  their  cattle  in  the  wilderness,  had  tended 
them  better,  had  taken  more  care  of  the  breed,  and 
not  been  so  profuse  as  their  neighbours  in  eating  the 
lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  stall.  Now  they,  having  these  large 
stocks,  coveted  land  proportionable.  Many  scrip¬ 
tures  speak  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  as  places  famous 
for  cattle;  they  had  been  so  already,  and  therefore 
these  tribes  hoped  they  would  be  so  to  them,  arid 
whatever  comes  of  it,  litre  they  desire  to  take  their 
lot.  The  judicious  Calvin  thinks  there  was  much 
amiss  in  the  principle  they  went  upon,  and  that 
they  consulted  their  own  private  convenience  more 
than  the  public  good;  that  they  had  not  such  regard 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  Israel,  and  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  (strictly 
so  called,)  as  they  ought  to  have  had.  And  still,  it 
is  too  true,  that  many  seek  their  own  things  more 
than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  (Phi.  2.  21.)  and 
that  many  are  influenced  by  their  secular  interest 
and  advantage  to  take  up  short  of  the  heavenly  Ca¬ 
naan.  Their  spirits  agree  too  well  with  this  world, 
and  with  the  things  that  are  seen,  that  are  temporal; 
and  they  say,  “It  is  good  to  be  here,”  and  so  lose 
what  is  hereafter  for  want  of  seeking  it.  Lot  thus 
chose  by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  and  smarted  for  his 
choice.  Would  we  choose  our  portion  aright,  we 
must  look  above  the  things  that  are  seen.  2.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  something  of  the  firide  of  life  in  it. 
Reuben  was  the  first-born  of  Israel,  but  he  had  lost 
his  birth-right;  divers  of  the  tribes,  and  Judah  es¬ 
pecially,  had  risen  above  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
expect  the  best  lot  in  Canaan;  and  therefore,  to  save 
the  shadow  of  a  birth-right,  when  he  had  forfeited 
the  substance,  he  here  catches  at  the  first  lot, 
though  it  was  out  of  Canaan,  and  far  off  from  the 
tabernacle.  Thus  Esau  sold  his  birth-right,  and 
et  got  to  be  saved  first  with  an  inheritance  in  mount 
eir.  The  tribe  of  Gad  descended  from  the  first¬ 
born  of  Zilpah,  and  were  like  pretenders  with  the 
Reubenites;  and  Manasseh  too  was  a  first-born,  but 
knew  he  must  be  eclipsed  by  Ephraim  his  younger 
brother,  and  therefore  he  also  coveted  to  get  prece¬ 
dency. 

II.  Moses’s  dislike  of  this  motion,  and  the  severe 
rebuke  he  gives  to  it,  as  a  faithful  prince  and  pro¬ 
phet. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  ftrima  facie — at  first 
sight,  the  thing  looked  ill,  especially  the  closing 
words  of  their  petition,  (v.  5. )  Bring  us  not  over 
Jordan.  1.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  bad  prin¬ 
ciple;  a  contempt  of  the  land  of  promise,  which  Mo¬ 
ses  himself  was  so  desirous  of  a  sight  of:  a  distrust 
too  of  the  power  of  God  to  dispossess  the  Canaan- 
ites;  as  if  a  lot  in  a  land  which  they  knew,  and 
which  was  already  conquered,  was  more  desirable 
than  a  lot  in  a  land  they  knew  not,  and  which  was 
yet  to  be  conquered;  one  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush  :  there  seemed  also  to  be  covetous¬ 
ness  in  it;  for  that  which  they  insisted  on,  was,  that 
it  was  convenient  for  their  cattle:  it  argued  likewise 
a  neglect  of  their  brethren,  as  if  they  cared  not 
what  became  of  Israel,  while  they  themselves  were 
well-provided  for.  2.  It  might  have  been  of  bad 
consequence.  The  people  might  have  taken  im¬ 
proper  hints  from  it,  and  have  suggested  that  they 
were  few  enough,  when  they  had  their  whole  num¬ 
ber,  to  deal  with  the  Canaanites,  but  how  unequal 
would  the  match  be,  if  they  should  drop  two  tribes 
and  a  half  (above  a  fifth  part  of  their  strength)  on 
this  side  Jordan.  It  would  likewise  be  a  bad  pre¬ 
cedent;  if  they  must  have  the  land  thus  granted 
them  as  soon  as  it  was  conquered,  other  tribes  might 
make  the  same  pretensions  and  claims,  and  so  the 


regular  disposition  of  the  land  by  lot  would  be  an 
ticipated. 

Moses  is  therefore  very  warm  upon  them,  which 
is  to  be  imputed  to  his  pious  zeal  against  sin,  and 
not  to  any  peevishness,  the  effect  of  old  age,  for  his 
meekness  abated  not,  any  more  than  his  natural 
force. 

(1.)  He  shows  them  what  he  apprehended  to  be 
evil  in  this  motion,  that  it  would  discourage  the 
heart  of  their  brethren,  v.  6,  7.  “What!”  (says 
he,  with  a  holy  indignation  at  their  selfishness,) 
“  shall  your  brethren  go  to  war ,  and  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  all  the  hardships  and  hazards  of  the  field, 
and  shall  you  sit  here  at  your  ease?  No,  do  not  mis¬ 
take  yourselves,  you  shall  never  be  indulged  by  me 
in  this  sloth  and  cowardice.”  It  ill  becomes  any  of 
God’s  Israel  to  sit  down  unconcerned  in  the  difficult 
and  perilous  concernments  of  their  brethren,  whe¬ 
ther  public  or  personal. 

*  (2.)  He  reminds  them  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  unbelief  and  faint-heartedness  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  when  they  were,  as  these  here,  just  ready  to 
enter  Canaan.  He  recites  the  story  very  particu 
larly,  (v.  8  ••13.)  “  Thus  did  your  fathers,  whose 
punishment  should  be  a  warning  to  you  to  take  heed 
of  sinning  after  the  similitude  of  their  transgres¬ 
sion.  ” 

(3.)  He  gives  them  fair  warning  of  the  mischief 
that  would  be  likely  to  follow  upon  this  separation 
which  they  were  about  to  make  from  the  camp  of 
Israel;  they  would  be  in  danger  cf  bringing  wrath 
upon  the  whole  congregation,  and  hurrying  them 
all  back  again  into  the  wilderness,  v.  14,  15.  “  Ye 
are  risen  uf  in  your  fathers’  stead,  to  despise  the 
pleasant  land  and  reject  it  as  they  did,  when  we 
hoped  ye  were  risen  up  in  their  stead  to  possess  it.” 
It  was  an  encouragement  to  Moses  to  see  what  an 
increase  of  men  they  were,  but  a  c/iscouragement  to 
see  that  they  were  withar  an  increase  of  sinful  men, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  their  father’s  impiety.  It  is 
sad  when  we  observe,  as  too  often  we  may,  that  the 
rising  generation  in  families  and  countries  is  not  only 
no  better,  but  worse,  than  that  which  went  before 
it;  and  what  comes  of  it?  Why,  it  augments  the 
fierce  anger  of  the  Lord;  not  only  continues  that 
fire,  but  increases  it,  and  fills  the  measure  often, 
till  it  overflows  in  a  deluge  of  desolation.  Note,  If 
men  did  consider  as  they  ought,  what  would  be  the 
end  of  sin,  they  would  be  afraid  of  the  beginnings 
of  itf 

16.  And  they  came  near  unto  him,  and 
said,  We  will  build  sheep-folds  here  for  our 
cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones;  17. 
But  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  be¬ 
fore  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have 
brought  them  unto  their  place :  and  our 
little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities, 
because  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  18. 
We- will  not  return  unto  our  houses,  until 
the  children  of  Israel  have  inherited  every 
man  his  inheritance  :  1 9.  For  we  will  not 

inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or 
forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is  fallen 
to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  eastward.  20.  And 
Moses  said  unto  them,  If  ye  will  do  this 
thing,  if  ye  will  go  armed  before  the  Lord 
to  war,  21.  And  will  go  all  of  you  armed 
oyer  Jordan  before  the  Lord,  until  he  hath 
driven  out  his  enemies  from  before  him, 
22.  And  the  land  be  subdued  before  the 
Lord  ;  then  afterward  ye  shall  return,  and 
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he  guiltless  before  the  Lord,  and  before  Is¬ 
rael  ;  and  this  land  shall  be  your  possession 
before  the  Lord.  23.  But  if  ye  will  not 
do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord:  and  b^sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out.  24.  Build  ye  cities  for  your  little  ones, 
and  folds  for  your  sheep  ;  and  do  that  which 
hath  proceeded  out  of  your  mouth.  25.  And 
the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of 
Reuben,  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Thy 
servants  wrill  do  as  my  lord  commandeth. 
26  Our  little  ones,  our  wives,  our  flocks, 
and  all  our  cattle,  shall  be  there  in  the  cities 
of  Gilead  ;  27.  But  thy  servants  will  pass 
over,  every  man  armed  for  war,  before  the 
Lord  to  battle,  as  my  lord  saith. 

We  have  here  the  accommodating  of  the  matter 
between  Moses  and  the  two  tribes,  about  their  set¬ 
tlement  on  this  side  Jordan.  Probably,  the  peti¬ 
tioners  withdrew,  and  considered  with  themselves 
what  answer  they  should  return  to  the  severe  re¬ 
proof  Moses  had  given  them;  and,  after  some  con¬ 
sultation,  they  return  with  this  proposal,  that  their 
men  of  war  should  go  and  assist  their  brethren  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  they  would  leave  their 
families  and  flocks  behind  them  in  this  land:  and 
thus  they  might  have  their  request,  and  no  harm 
would  be  done. 

Now  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  designed  this 
at  first  when  they  brought  their  petition  or  no.  1. 
If  they  did,  it  is  an  instance  how  often  that  which 
is  honestly  meant,  is  unhappily  misinterpreted. 
Yet  Moses  herein  was  excusable,  for  lie  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  worst  of  them,  and  the  rebuke  he 
gave  them,  was  from  the  abundance  of  his  care  to 
prevent  sin.  2.  But  if  they  did  not,  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  good  effect  of  plain  dealing;  Moses,  by  show¬ 
ing  them  their  sin,  and  the  danger  of  it,  brought 
them  to  their  duty  without  murmuring  or  disputing. 
They  object  not  that  their  brethren  were  able  to 
contend  with  the  Canaanites  without  their  help,  es¬ 
pecially  since  they  were  sure  of  God’s  fighting  for 
them  ;  but  engage  themselves  to  stand  by  them. 

I.  Their  proposal  is  very  fair  and  generous,  and 

such  as,  instead  of  disheartening,  would  rather  en¬ 
courage,  their  brethren.  1.  That  their  men  o  f  war, 
who  were  fit  for  service,  would  go  ready  armed  be~ 
fore  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan; 
so  far  would  they  be  from  deserting  them,  that,  if  it 
were  thought  fit,  they  would  lead  them  on,  and  be 
foremost  in  all  dangerous  enterprises.  So  far  were 
they  from  either  distrusting  or  despising  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan,  that  they  would  assist  in  it  with 
the  utmost  readiness  and  resolution.  2.  That  they 
would  leave  their  families  and  cattle  behind  them, 
who  would  have  been  but  the  incumbrance  of  then- 
camp,  and  so  they  would  be  the  more  serviceable 
to  their  brethren,  v.  16.  3.  That  they  would  not 

return  to  their  possessions  till  the  conquest  of  Ca¬ 
naan  was  completed,  v.  18.  Their  brethren  shoulcj 
have  their  best  help  as  long  as  they  needed  it.  4. 
That  yet  they  would  ntit  expect  any  share  of  the 
land  that  was  yet  to  be  conquered,  v.  19,  “  We 
will  not  desire  to  inherit  with  them,  nor,  under  co¬ 
lour  of  assisting  them  in  the  war,  put  in  for  a  share 
with  them  in  the  land;  no,  we  will  be  content  with 
our  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  there  will 
be  so  much  the  more  on  yonder  side  for  them.” 

II.  Moses  thereupon  grants  their  request,  upon 
the  consideration  that  they  would  adhere  to  their 
proposals.  1.  He  insists  much  upon  it  that  they 
thoukl  never  lay  down  their  arms  till  their  brethren 


laid  down  their’s.  They  promised  to  go  armed  be¬ 
fore  the  children  of  Israel,  v.  17.  “  Nay,”  says 

Moses,  “ye  shall  go  armed  before  the  Lord,  v.  20, 
21.  It  is  God’s  cause  more  than  your  brethren’s, 
and  to  him  you  must  have  an  eye,  not  to  them  only.  ” 
Before  the  Lord,  that  is,  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
the  token  of  his  presence,  which,  it  should  seem, 
they  carried  about  with  them  in  the  wars  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  immediately  before  which  these  two 
tribes  were  posted,  as  we  find  in  the  order  of  their 
march,  ch.  2.  10,  17.  2.  Upon  this  condition,  he 

grants  them  this  land,  and  neither  sin  nor  blame 
should  cleave  to  it;  neither  sin  before  God,  nor 
blame  before  Israel;  and  whatever  possessions  we 
have,  it  is  desirable  thus  to  come  guiltless  to  them. 
But,  3.  He  warns  them  of  the  danger  of  breaking 
their  word;  If  you  fail,  you  sin  against  the  Lord, 
(v.  23.)  and  not  against  your  brethren  only,  and  be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out;  that  is,  “  God  will 
certainly  reckon  with  you  for  it,  though  you  may 
make  a  light  matter  of  it.”  Note,  Sin  will,  without 
doubt,  find  out  the  sinner  sooner  or  later.  It  con¬ 
cerns  us  therefore  to  find  our  sins  out  that  we  may 
repent  of  them,  and  forsake  them  lest  our  sins  find 
us  out  to  our  ruin  and  confusion. 

III.  They  unanimously  agree  to  the  provisos  and 
conditions  of  the  grant,  and  do,  as  it  were,  give 
bond  for  performance,  by  a  solemn  promise,  (v. 
25.)  Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  Lord  command¬ 
eth.  Their  brethren  had  all  contributed  their  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  conquest  of  this  country,  which  they 
desired  for  a  possession,  and  therefore  they  owned 
themselves  obliged  in  justice  to  help  them  in  the 
conquest  of  that  which  was  to  be  their  possession* 
Having  received  kindness,  we  ought  to  return  it, 
though  it  was  not  so  conditioned  when  we  received 
it.  W e  may  suppose  that  this  promise  was  under  • 
stood,  on  both  sides,  so  as  not  to  oblige  all  that  were 
numbered  of  these  tribes  to  go  over  armed,  but  those 
only  that  were  fittest  for  the  expedition,  that  would 
be  most  serviceable,  while  it  was  necessary  that 
some  should  be  left  to  till  the  ground,  and  guard  the 
country;  and  accordingly,  that  about  40,000  of  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  went  over  armed,  (Josh.  4. 13. ) 
whereas  their  w  hole  number  was  about  100,000. 

28.  So  concerning  them  Moses  com¬ 
manded  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  chief  fathers  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  29.  And 

Moses  said  unto  them,  If  the  children  of 
Gad,  and  the  children  of  Reuben,  will  pass 
with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man  armed  to 
battle  before  the  Lord,  and  the  land  shall 
be  subdued  before  you,  then  ye  shall  give 
them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a  possession  : 
30.  But  if  they  will  not  pass  over  with  you 
armed,  they  shall  have  possessions  among 
you  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  31.  And  the 
children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of  Reu¬ 
ben,  answered,  saying,  As  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  thy  servants,  so  will  we  do.  32. 
We  will  pass  over  armed  before  the  Lord 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  possession 
of  our  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan  may 
be  ours.  33.  And  Moses  gave  unto  them, 
even  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Reuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe  o( 
Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  king- 
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dom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  the  land,  with  I 
the  cities  thereof  in  the  coasts,  even  the  cities 
of  the  country  round  about.  34.  And  the 
children  of  Gad  built  Dibon,  and  Ataroth, 
and  Aroer,  35.  And  Atroth,  Shophan,  and 
Jaazer,  and  Jogbehah,  36.  And  Beth-nim- 
rah,  and  Beth-haran,  fenced  cities;  and 
folds  for  sheep.  37.  And  the  children  of 
Reuben  built  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and 
Kirjathaim,  38.  And  Nebo,  and  Baal-me- 
on,  (their  names  being  changed,)  and  Shib- 
mah :  and  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities 
which  they  budded.  39.  And  the  children 
of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  went  to 
Gilead,  and  took  it,  and  dispossessed  the 
Amorite  which  was  in  it.  40.  And  Moses 
gave  Gilead  unto  Machir  the  son  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh  ;  and  he  dwelt  therein.  41.  And 
Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  went  and  took 
the  small  towns  thereof,  and  called  them 
Havoth-jair.  42.  And  Nobah  went  and 
took  Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof,  and 
called  it  Nobah,  after  his  own  name. 

Here, 

1.  Moses  Settles  this  matter  with  Eleazar,  and 
with  Joshua  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  knowing 
that  he  himself  must  not  live  to  see  it  perfected, 
v.  28*  -30.  He  gives  them  an  estate  upon  condition, 
leaving  it  to  Joshua,  if  they  fulfilled  the  condition, 
to  declare  the  estate  absolute.  “  If  they  will  not  go 
over  with  yon”  he  does  not  say,  “you  shall  give 
them  no  inheritance  at  all,”  but  “you  shall  not  give 
them  this  inheritance  which  they  covet.  If  their 
militia  will  not  come  over  with  you,  compel  the 
whole  tribes  to  come  over,  and  let  them  take  their 
lot  with  their  brethren,  and  fare  as  they  fare;  they 
shall  have  possessions  in  Canaan,  and  let  them  not 
expect  that  the  lot  will  favour  them.”  Hereupon 
they  repeat  their  promise  to  adhere  to  their  bre¬ 
thren,  v.  31,  32. 

2.  Moses  settles  them  in  the  land  they  desired. 

He  gave  it  them  for  a  possession,  v.  33.  Here  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
coming  in  with  them  for  a  share;  probably,  they 
had  not  joined  with  them  in  the  petition,  but  the 
land,  when  it  came  to  be  apportioned,  proving  to 
be_  too  much  for  them,  this  half  tribe' had  a  lot 
among  them,  either  at  their  request,  or  by  divine 
direction,  or  because  they  had  signalized  them¬ 
selves  in  the  conquest  of  this  country;  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Machir,  a  stout  and  warlike  family,  had 
taken  Gilead,  and  dispossessed  the  Amorites,  v.  39.  ■ 

“  Let  them  win  it  and  wear  it;  get  it  and  take  it.” 
And  they  being  celebrated  for  their  courage  and 
bravery,  it  was  for  the  common  safety  to  put  them 
in  this  frontier  country.  Concerning  the  settlement 
of  these  tribes  here;  Observe,  (1.)  That  they  built 
the  cities,  that  is,  repaired  them,  because  either 
they  had  been  damaged  by  the  war,  or  the  Amo¬ 
rites  had  suffered  them  to  go  to  decay.  (2.)  That 
they  changed  the  names  of  them;  (v.  38.)  either  to 
show  their  authority,  that  the  change  of  the  names 
might  signify  the  change  of  their  owners;  or  be¬ 
cause  the  names  were  idolatrous,  and  carried  in 
them  a  respect  to  the  dunghill-deities  that  were 
there  worshipped.  Nebo  and  Baal  were  names  of 
their  gods,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  make 
mention  of,  (Exod.  23.  13.)  and  which,  by  changing 
the  names  of  these  cities,  they  endeavoured  to  bury 
in  oblivion;  and  God  promises  to  take  away  the 


names  of  Baalim  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  people, 
Hos.  2.  17. 

Lastly,  It  is  observable,  that  as  these  tribes  were 
now  first  placed  before  the  other  tribes,  so,  long 
afterward,  they  were  displaced  before  the  other 
tribes.  We  find  that  they  were  carried  captive 
into  Assyria,  some  years  before  the  other  tribes,  2 
Kings,  15.  29.  Such  a  proportion  does  Providence 
sometimes  observe,  in  balancing  prosperity  and  ad¬ 
versity;  he  sets  the  one  over  against  the  other. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  A  particular  account  of  the 
removes  and  encampments  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
from  their  escape  out  of  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into 
Canaan;  forty-two  in  all;  with  some  remarkable  events 
that  happened  at  some  of  those  places,  v.  1 .  .  49.  II. 
A  strict  command  given  to  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  they  were  now  going  to 
conquer  and  take  possession  of,  v.  50. .  56.  So  that  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter  looks  back  upon  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  the  latter  looks  forward  to  their 
settlement  in  Canaan. 

k  rgMIESE  are  the  journeys  of  the  chil- 
JL  dren  of  Israel,  which  went  forth  out- 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  their  armies,  un¬ 
der  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  2.  And 
Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to 
their  journeys,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord:  and  these  are  their  journeys  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  goings  out.  3.  And  they  de¬ 
parted  from  Rameses  in  the  first  month,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month :  on  the 
morrow  after  the  passover  the  children  of 
Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  Egyptians.  4.  (For  the 
Egyptians  buried  all  their  first-born  which 
the. Lord  had  smitten  among  them:  upon 
their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judg¬ 
ments.)  5.  And  the  children  of  Israel  re¬ 
moved  from  Rameses,  and  pitched  in  Suc- 
coth.  6.  And  they  departed  from  Succoth, 
and  pitched  in  Etham,  which  is  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness.  7.  And  they  removed 
from  Etham,  and  turned  again  unto  Pi-ha- 
hiroth,  which  is  before  Baal-zephon :  and 
they  pitched  before  Migdol.  8.  And  they 
departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,and  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  went  three  days’  journey  in  the 
wilderness  of  Etham,  and  pitched  in  Marah. 

9.  And  they  removed  from  Marah,  and* 
came  unto  Elirn:  and  in  Ehm  were  twelve 
fountains  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm-trees;  and  they  pitched  there.  10 
And  they  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamp- 
ed  by  the  Red  Sea.  1 1.  And  t Ley  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.  1 2.  And  they  took  their 
journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and 
encamped  in  Dophkah.  13.  And  they  de¬ 
parted  from  Dophkah,  and  encamped  in 
A  lush.  14.  And  they  removed  from  Alush, 
and  encamped  at  Rephidim,  where  u  as  no 
water  for  the  people  to  drink.  15.  And 
they  departed  from  Rephidim,  and  pitched 
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!n  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  16.  And  they 
removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
pitched  at  Kibroth-hattaavah.  17.  And 
they  departed  from  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and 
encamped  at  Hazeroth.  18.  And  they  de¬ 
parted  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  Rith- 
mah.  1 9.  And  they  departed  from  Rithmah, 
and  pitched  at  Rimmon-parez.  20.  And 
they  departed  from  Rimmon-parez,  and 
pitched  in  Libnah.  21.  And  they  removed 
from  Libnah,  and  pitched  at  Rissah.  22. 
And  they  journeyed  from  Rissah,  and  pitch¬ 
ed  in  Kehelathah.  23.  And  they  went  from 
Kehelathah,  and  pitched  in  mount  Shapher. 
24.  And  they  removed  from  mount  Sha¬ 
pher,  and  encamped  in  Haradah.  25.  And 
they  removed  from  Haradah,  and  pitched 
in  Makheloth.  26.  And  they  removed  from 
Makheloth,  and  encamped  at  Tahath.  27. 
And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and  pitch¬ 
ed  at  Tarah.  28.  And  they  removed  from 
Tarah,  and  pitched  in  Mithcah.  29.  And 
they  went  from  Mithcah,  and  pitched  in 
Hashmonah.  30.  And  they  departed  from  j 
Hashmonah,  and  encamped  at  Moseroth. 
31.  And  they  departed  from  Moseroth,  and 
pitched  in  Bene-jaakan.  32.  And  they  re¬ 
moved  from  Bene-jaakan,  and  encamped  at 
Hor-hagidgad.  33.  And  they  went  from 
Hor-hagidgad,  and  pitched  in  Jotbathah. 
34.  And  they  removed  from  Jotbathah,  and 
encamped  at  Ebronah.  35.  And  they  de¬ 
parted  from  Ebronah,  and  encamped  at 
Ezion-gaber.  36.  And  they  removed  from  1 
Ezion-gaber,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh.  37.  And  they 
removed  from  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in  mount 
Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom.  38. 
And  Aaron  the  priest  went  up  into  mount 
Hor,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 
died  there,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month. 
39.  And  Aaron  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
and  th*ee  years  old  when  he  died  in  mount 
Hor.  40.  And  king  Arad  the  Canaanite, 
which  dwelt  in  the  south,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  41.  And  they  departed  from 
mount  Hor,  and  pitched  in  Zalmonah.  42. 
And  they  departed  from  Zalmonah,  and 
pitched  in  Punon.  43.  And  they  departed 
from  Punon,  and  pitched  in  Oboth.  44. 
And  they  departed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched 
m  Ije-abarim,  in  the  border  of  Moab.  45. 
And  they  departed  from  Iim,  and  pitched  in 
Dibon-gad.  46.  And  they  removed  from 
Dibon-gad,  and  encamped  in  Almon-dibla- 
thaim.  47.  And  they  removed  from  Almon- 
diblathaim,  and  pitched  in  the  mountains  I 


of  Abarim,  before  Nebo.  48.  And  they  de¬ 
parted  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and 
pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan 
near  Jericho.  49.  And  they  pitched  by 
Jordan  from  Beth-jesimoth,  even  unto  Abel 
shittim,  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

This  is  a  review  and  brief  rehearsal  of  the  travels 
of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness;  it 
was  a  memorable  history,  and  well  worthy  to  be 
thus  abridged,  and  when  thus  abridged,  to  be  pre 
served,  to  the  honour  of  God  that  led  them,  andfoi 
the  encouragement  of  the  generations  that  followed. 
Observe  here, 

1.  How  the  account  was  kept,  (y.  2.)  Moses 
wrote  their  goings  out.  When  they  began  this 
tedious  march,  God  ordered  him  to  keep  a  journal 
or  diary,  and  to  insert  in  it  all  the  remarkable  oc¬ 
currences  of  their  way,  that  it  might  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  himself  in  the  review,  and  an  instruction  to 
others  when  it  should  be  published.  It  may  be  Of 
good  use  to  private  Christians,  but  especially  foi 
those  in  public  stations,  to  preserve  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  providences  of  God  concerning  them, 
the  constant  series  of  mercies  they  have  expert 
enced,  especially  those  turns  and  changes  which 
have  made  some  days  of  their  lives  more  remarka 
ble.  Our  memories  are  deceitful  and  need  this  help, 
that  we  may  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
our  God  has  led  us  in  this  wilderness,  Deut.  8.  2. 

2.  What  the  account  itself  was.  It  began  with 
their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  continued  with  their 
march  through  the  wilderness,  and  ended  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  where  they  now  lay  encamped. 

(1.)  Somethings  are  observed  here  concerning 
their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  which  they  are  re¬ 
minded  of  upon  all  occasions,  as  a  work  of  wonder 
never  to  be  forgotten.  [1.]  That  they  went  forth 
with  their  armies,  (y.  1.)  rank  and  file,  as  an  army 
with  banners.  [2.]  Under  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  their  guides,  overseers,  and  rulers,  under 
God.  [3.]  With  a  high  hand,  because  God’s  hand 
was  high  that  wrought  for  them,  and  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  Egyptians,  v.  3.  They  did  not  steal 
away  clandestinely,  (Isa.  52.  12.)  but  in  defiance  of 
their  enemies,  to  whom  God  had  made  them  such 
a  burthensome  stone,  that  they  neither  could,  nor 
would,  nor  durst,  oppose  them.  [4.]  They  went 
forth  while  the  Egyptians  were  burying,  or  at  least 
preparing  to  bury,  their  first-born.  [5.]  To  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  it  is  added  here,  that  on  their 
gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judgments.  Their 
idols,  which  they  worshipped,  it  is  probable,  were 
broken  down,  as  Dagon  afterward  before  the  ark; 
so  that  they  could  not  consult  them  about  this  great 
affair.  To  this  perhaps  there  is  a  reference,  Isa. 
19.  1,  The  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  his 
presence. 

(2.)  Concerning  their  travels  towards  Canaan. 
Observe,  [1.]  They  were  continually  upon  the  re¬ 
move.  When  they  had  pitched  a  little  while  in 
one  place,  they  departed  from  that  to  another. 
Such  is  our  state  in  this  world;  we  have  here  no 
continuing  city.  [2.  j  Most  of  their  way  lay  through 
a  wilderness,  uninhabited,  untracked,  unfurnished 
even  with  the  necessaries  of  human  life;  which 
magnifies  the,  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  by  whose 
wonderful  conduct  and  bounty  the  thousands  of 
Israel  not  only  subsisted  for  forty  years  in  that  deso¬ 
late  place,  but  came  out  at  least  as  numerous  and 
vigorous  as  they  went  in.  At  first,  they  pitched  in 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  (v.  6.)  but  afterward,  in 
the  heart  of  it;  by  lesser  difficulties  God  prepares 
his  people  for  greater.  We  find  them  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Etham,  ( v .  8.)  of  Sin,  (v.  11.)  of  Sinai, 
(z>.  15.)  Our  removes  in  this  world  are  but  frorr 
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one  wilderness  to  another.  [3.]  That  they  were 
led  to  and  fro,  forward  and  backward,  as  in  a  maze 
or  labyrinth,  and  yet  were  all  the  while  under  the 
direction  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire.  He  led 
them  about,  (Deut.  32.  10.)  affid  yet  led  them  the 
right  way,  Ps.  107.  7.  The  way  which  God  takes 
in  bringing  his  people  to  himself,  is  always  the  best 
way,  though  it  does  not  always  seem  to  us  the  near¬ 
est  way.  [4.  ]  Some  events  are  mentioned  in  this 
journal,  as-  their  want  of  water  at  llephidim,  (v. 
14.)  the  death  of  Aaron,  (v.  38,  39.)  the  insult  of 
Arad,  (v.  40.)  and  the  very  name  of  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah,  the  graves  of  lusts,  (v.  16.)  has  a  story 
depending  upon  it.  T.  hus  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
the  providences  of  God  concerning  us  and  our  fami¬ 
lies,  us  and  our  land;  and  the  many  instances  of 
that  divine  care  which  led  us,  and  fed  us,  and  kept 
us,  all  our  days  hitherto.  Shittim,  the  place  where 
the  people  sinned  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  (c/2.  25.  1. ) 
is  here  called  Abel-shitlim;  Abel  signifies  mourning, 
(as  Gen.  50.  11.)  and,  probably,  this  place  was  so 
called  from  the  mourning  of  the  good  people  of  Is¬ 
rael  for  that  sin,  and  God’s  wrath  against  them  for 
it.  It  was  so  great  a  mourning,  that  it  gave  a  name 
to  the  place. 

50.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan  near  Jeri¬ 
cho,  saying,  51.  Sjieak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  are 
passed  over  Jordan,  into  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  52.  Then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the 

inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you,  and 
destroy  all  their  pictures,  and  destroy  all 
their  molten  images,  and  quite  pluck  down 
all  their  high  places.  53.  And  ye  shall  dis¬ 
possess  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  dwell 
therein :  for  I  have  given  you  the  land  to 
ossess  it.  54.  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land 
y  lot  for  an  inheritance  among  your  fami¬ 
lies  ;  and  to  the  more  ye  shall  give  the  more 
inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  give 
the  less  inheritance  :  every  man’s  inherit¬ 
ance  shall  be  in  the  place  where  his  lot  fa.ll- 
eth;  according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fathers 
ye  shall  inherit.  55.  But  if  ye  will  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before 
you ;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  those 
which  ye  let  remain  of  them,  shall  be  pricks 
in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and 
shall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell. 
56.  Moreover,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I 
shall  do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them. 

While  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  their  total  separation  from  all  other  people 
kept  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  to  idolatry, 
and  perhaps  that  was  one  thing  intended  by  their 
long  confinement  in  the  wilderness,  that  thereby 
the  idols  of  Egypt  might  be  forgotten,  and  the 
people  aired  (as  it  were)  and  purified  from  infec¬ 
tion,  and  the  generation  that  entered  Canaan,  might 
be  such  as  never  knew  those  depths  of  Satan.  But 
now  that  they  were  to  pass  over  Jordan,  they  were 
entering  again  into  that  temptation,  and  therefore, 

1.  They  are  strictly  charged  utterly  to  destroy 
all  the  remnants  of  idolatry;  they  must  not  only 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that  they 
might  possess  their  country,  but  they  must  deface 
ill  their  idolatrous  pictures  and  images,  and  pull 


down  all  their  high  places,  v.  52.  They  must  no? 
preserve  any  of  them,  no  not  as  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  gratify  the  curious,  or  as  ornaments  of 
their  houses,  or  toys  for  their  children  to  play  with, 
but  they  must  destroy  all;  both  in  token  of  their 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  idolatry,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  tempted  to  worship  those  images, 
and  the  false  gods  represented  by  them,  or  to 
worship  the  God  of  Israel  by  such  images  or  re¬ 
presentations. 

2.  They  are  assured  that  if  they  did  so,  God 
would  by  degrees  put  them  in  full  possession  of  the 
land  of  promise,  v ,  53,  54.  If  they  would  keep 
themselves  pure  from  the  idols  of  Canaan,  God 
would  enrich  them  with  the  wealth  of  Canaan. 
Leam  not  their  way,  and  then  fear  not  their  power. 

3.  They  are  threatened  that  if  they  spared  either 
the  idols  or  the  idolaters,  they  should  be  beaten 
with  their  own  rod,  and  their  sin  would  certainly  be 
their  punishment.  (1.)  They  would  foster  snakes 
in  their  own  bosoms,  v.  55.  The  remnant  of  the 
Canaanites,  if  they  made  any  league  with  them, 
though  it  were  but  a  cessation  of  arms,  would  be 
pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns  in  their  sides,  that 
is,  they  would  be  upon  all  occasions  vexatious  to 
them,  insulting  them,  robbing  them,  and,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  power,  making  mischief  among  them. 
We  must  expect  trouble  and  affliction  from  that, 
whatever  it  is,  which  we  sinfully  indulge;  that 
which  we  are  willing  should  tempt  us,  we  shall  find 
will  vex  us.  (2. )  The  righteous  God  would  turn 
that  wheel  upon  the  Israelites,  which  was  to  have 

|  crushed  the  Canaanites;  (v.  56.)  I  shall  do  to  you 
as  I  thought,  to  do  unto  them.  It  was  intended  that 
,  the  Canaanites  should  be  dispossessed,  but  if  the  Is- 
raelites  fell  in  with  them,  and  learned  their  way, 
they  should  be  dispossessed,  for  God’s  displeasure 
J  would  justly  be  greater  against  them  than  against 
the  Canaanites  themselves  Let  us  hear  this,  and 
fear.  If  we  do  not  drive  sh?  >ut,  sin  will  drive  us 
out;  if  we  be  not  the  death  oi  our  'lists,  our  lusts 
I  will  be  the  death  of  our  souls. 

CHAP.  XXXI V. 

In  this  chapter  God  directs  Moses,  and  he  is  to  direct  Is¬ 
rael,  I.  Concerning  the  bounds  and  borders  of  the  land 
°f  Canaan,  v.  1 .  .  15.  II.  Concerning  the  division  and 
distribution  of  it  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  v.  16. .  29. 

1.  A  ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
A ’a.  saying,  2.  Command  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (this  is  the 
land  that  shall  fall  unto  you  for  an  inherit¬ 
ance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  the 
coasts  thereof,)  3.  Then  your  south  quar¬ 
ter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
along  by  the  coast  of  Edom ;  and  your  south 
border  shall  be  the  outmost  coast  of  the  salt 
sea  eastward.  4.  And  your  border  shall 
turn  from  the  south  to  the  ascent  of  Akrab- 
bim,  and  pass  on  to  Zin :  and  the  going 
forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to 
Kadesh-barnea,  and  shall  go  on  to  Hazai 
addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon.  5.  And 
the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  from 
Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the 
goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at"  the  sea.  6. 
And  as  for  the  western  border,  you  shall 
even  have  the  great  sea  for  a  border :  this 
shall  be  your  west  border.  7.  And  this 
shall  be  your  north  border ,  from  the  great 
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sea  you  shall  point  out  for  you  mount  Hor. 
8.  From  mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your 
border  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath :  and 
the  goings  forth  of  the  border  shall  be  to 
Zedad.  9.  And  the  border  shall  go  on  to 
Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
Hazar-enan :  this  shall  be  your  north  bor¬ 
der.  10.  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east 
border  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shepham.  11. 
And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  Shepham 
to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of  Ain ;  and  the 
border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto 
the  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  eastward. 
12.  And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the 
salt  sea :  this  shall  be  your  land,  with  the 
coasts  thereof  round  about.  1 3.  Ahd  Mo¬ 
ses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  say¬ 
ing,  This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall  inherit 
by  lot,  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  give 
unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  to  the  half  tribe. 
14.  For  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Reuben 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  according 
to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  have  received 
their  inheritance,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  have  received  their  inheritance  :  15. 
The  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  eastward,  toward  the  sun¬ 
rising. 

We  have  here  a  particular  draught  of  the  line, 
by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  meted,  and 
bounded,  on  all  sides.  God  directs  Moses  to  settle 
t  here,  not  as  a  geographer  in  his  map,  only  to 
please  the  curious,  but  as  a  prince  in  his  grant,  that 
it  may  be  certainly  known  what  passes,  and  is  con¬ 
veyed,  by  the  grant.  There  was  a  much  larger 
possession  promised  them,  which  in  due  time  they 
should  be  possessed  of,  if  they  had  been  obedient, 
reaching  even  to  the  river  Euphrates,  Deut.  11. 
24.  And  even  so  far  the  dominion  of  Israel  did  ex¬ 
tend  in  David’s  time  and  Solomon’s,  2  Chron.  9.  26. 
But  this  here  described  is  Canaan  only,  which  was 
the  lot  of  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half,  for  the  other 
two  and  a  half  were  already  settled,  v.  14,  15. 
Now  concerning  the  limits  of  Canaan,  observe, 

1.  That  it  was  limited  within  certain  bounds;  for 
God  appoints  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  Acts 
17.  26.  The  borders  are  set  them,  (1.)  That  they 
might  know  whom  they  were  to  dispossess,  and  how 
far  the  commission  which  was  given  them  extend¬ 
ed,  ( ch .  33.  53.)  that  they  should  drive  out  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Those  that  lay  within  these  borders, 
and  those  only,  they  must  destroy;  hitherto  their 
bloody  sword  must  go,  and  no  farther.  (2.)  That 
they  might  know  what  to  expect  the  possession  of 
themselves.  God  would  not  have  his  people  to  en- 
.arge  their  desire  of  worldly  possessions,  but  to 
know  when  they  have  enough,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  it.  The  Israelites  themselves  must  not  be 
filaced  alone  in  the  tnidst  of  the  earth,  but  must 
leave  room  for  their  neighbours  to  live  by  them. 
God  sets  bounds  to  our  lot ;  let  us  then  set  bounds  to 
our  desires,  and  bring  our  mind  to  our  condition. 

2.  That  it  lay  (comparatively)  in  a  very  little 
rompass:  as  it  is  here  bounded,  it  is  reckoned  to  be 
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but  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  in 
breadth;  perhaps  it  did  not  contain  more  than  halt 
as  much  ground  as  England;  and  yet  this  is  the 
country  which  was  promised  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  was  the  possession  of  the  seed  of  Israel. 
This  was  that  little  spot  of  ground  in  which  only, 
for  many  ages,  God  was  known,  and  his  name  was 
great,  Ps.  76.  1.  This  was  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  the  garden  enclosed;  but  as  it  is  with  gardens 
and  vineyards,  the  narrowness  of  the  extent  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
subsisted  so  numerous  a  nation  as  did  inhabit  it 
See  here  then,  (1.)  How  little  a  part  of  the  world 
God  has  for  himself;  though  the  earth  is  his,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  yet  few  have  the  knowledge  of 
him,  and  serve  fnm;  but  those  few  are  happy,  very 
happy,  because  fruitful  to  God.  (2. )  How  little  a 
share  of  the  world  God  often  gives  to  his  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Thev  that  have  their  portion  in  heaven,  have 
reason  to  be  content  with  a  small  pittance  of  this 
earth;  but  as  here,  what  is  wanting  in  quantity,  is 
made  up  in  quality;  tz  little  that  a  righteous  man  has, 
having  it  from  the  love  of  God,  and  with  his  bless¬ 
ing,  is  far  better  and  more  comfortable  than  the 
riches  of  many  wicked,  Ps.  37.  16. 

3.  It  is  observable  what  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
it  were;  (1.)  Canaan  was  itself  a  pleasant  land,  (so 
it  is  called,  Dan.  8.  9.)  and  yet  it  bordered  upon 
wildernesses  and  seas,  and  was  surrounded  with 
divers  melancholy  prospects.  Thus  the  vineyard 
of  the  church  is  compassed  on  all  hands  with  the 
desert  of  this  world,  which  serves  as  a  foil  to  it,  to 
make  it  appear  the  more  beautiful  for  situation. 
(2.)  Many  of  its  borders  were  its  defences,  and  na¬ 
tural  fortifications,  to  render  the  access  of  its  ene¬ 
mies  the  more  difficult;  to  intimate  to  them  that  the 
God  ot  nature  was  their  Protector,  and  with  his 
favour  would  compass  them  as  with  a  shield.  (3.) 
The  border  reached  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  [y.  5.) 
that  the  sight  of  that  country  which  they  could  look 
into  out  of  their  own,  might  remind  them  of  their 
bondage  there,  and  their  wonderful  deliverance 
thence.  (4. )  Their  border  is  here  made  to  begin  at 
the  Salt  Sea,  (v.  3.)  and  there  it  ends,  v.  12.  That 
was  the  remaining  lasting  monument  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  that  pleasant  fruitful 
vale  in  which  these  cities  stood,  became  a  lake, 
which  was  never  stirred  by  any  wind,  bore  no  ves¬ 
sels,  was  replenished  with  no  fish,  no  living  creature 
of  any  sort  being  found  in  it,  therefore  called  the 
Dead  Sea;  this  was  part  of  their  border,  that  it 
might  be  a  constant  warning  to  them  to  take  heed 
of  those  sins  which  had  been  the  min  of  Sodom;  yet 
the  iniquity  of  Sodom  was  afterward  found  in  Israel, 
Ezek.  16.  49.  For  which,  Canaan  was  made, 
though  not  a  salt  sea  as  Sodom,  yet  a  barren  soil, 
and  continues  so  to  this  day.  (5.)  Their  western 
border  was  the  Great  Sea,  (y.  6.)  which  is  now 
called  the  Mediterranean.  Some  make  that  sea 
itself  to  be  a  part  of  their  possession,  and  that,  by 
virtue  of  this  grant,  they  had  the  dominion  of  it, 
and  if  they  had  not  forfeited  it  by  sin,  might  hat  e 
rode  masters  of  t. 

16.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  17.  These  are  the  names  of  the 
men  which  shall  divide  the  land  unto  you ; 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun.  18.  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of 
every  tribe,  to  divide  the  land  by  inherit¬ 
ance.  19.  And  the  names  of  the  men  an 
these :  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh.  20.  And  of  the  tribe  of 
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,)3i; 

die  children  of  Simeon,  Shomuel  I  lie  son 
of  Annnihud.  21.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benja¬ 
min,  Eli  dad  the  son  ol  Collision.  22.  And 
the  prince  of  (lie  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Dan,  .Bukki  the  son  of  Jogli.  23.  The 
prince  of  the  children  of  Joseph,  for  the 
tribe  of  (lie  children  of  Manasseh,  I  lamiicl 
the  son  of  Ephod.  24.  And  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  Ivc- 
mnel  the  son  of  Shiphtan.  25.  And  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Zebn- 
lun,  Eli/.aphan  the  son  of  Barnach.  2G. 
And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  (lie  children 
of  Issachar,  Baltiel  I  hi'  son  of  A 7, ’/an.  27. 

And  tlie  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Asher,  Ahihud  the  son  of  Shelomi.  20. 
And  tin'  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Naphlali,  IVdahcl  the  son  of  Ammilmd. 
29.  These  an  they  whom  the  Loud  com¬ 
manded  to  divide  the  inheritance  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(tod  hero  appoints  commissioners  for  the  dividing 
of  the  land  to  them.  The  conquest  of  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  though  as  yet  there  was  never  a  stroke 
struck  toward  it;  here  is  no  nomination  of  the 
generals  and  commanders  in  chief  that  should  carry 
on  the  war;  for  they  were  to  get  the  land  in  posses¬ 
sion,  not  by  their  own  sword  or  bow,  but  by  the 
fiower  and  'favour  of  (tod;  and  so  confident  must 
they  lie  of  victory  and  success  while  God  fought  for 
them,  that  the  persons  must  now  he  named,  who 
should  he  intrusted  with  the  dividing  of  the  land, 
that  is,  who  should  preside  in  casting  the  lots,  and 
determine  controversies  that  might  arise,  and  see 
that  all  was  done  fairly. 

1.  The  principal  commissioners,  who  were  of  the 
Quorum ,  were  rdeazar  and  Joshua,  (t>.  17.)  typi¬ 
fying  Christ,  who,  as  Priest  and  King,  divides  the 
heat  enly  Canaan  to  the  spiritual  Israel;  yet  as  they 
were  to  go  by  the  lot,  so  Christ  acknowledges  th<* 
disposal  must  be  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  Muttl 
20.  23.  Compare  Kph.  1.  11. 

2.  Beside  these,  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion 
of  partiality,  a  prince  of  each  tribe  was  employed 
to  inspect  this  matter,  and  to  see  that  the  tribe  he 
served  for,  washy  no  means  injured.  Public  affairs 
should  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  give  their 
right  to  all,  but,  if  possible,  to  give  satisfaction  to 
all  that  they  have  right  done  them.  It  is  a  happi¬ 
ness  to  a  land,  to  have  the  princes  of  their  people 
hieet  together,  some  out  of  every  tribe,  to  concert 
the  affairs  that  are  of  common  concern;  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  abundant  honour,  ease,  ami 
safety,  of  the  nation  that  is  blessed  with  it. 

Some  observe  that  the  order  of  the  tribes  here 
very  much  differs  from  that  in  which  they  had 
hitherto,  upon  all  occasions,  been  named,  and 
agrees  with  the  neighbourhood  of  their  lots  in  the 
division  of  the  land.  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin, 
the  three  first  here  named,  lay  close  together;  the 
inheritance  of  Dan  lay  next  them  on  one  side:  that 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  another  side;  'Zebn- 
lun  and  Issachar  lay  abreast  more  northerly;  and 
lastly,  Asher  and  Naphtali  more  northward  of  all, 
as  is  easy  to  observe  in  looking  over  a  map  of  Ca¬ 
naan;  this  (says  Bishop  Patrick)  is  an  evidence  that 
Moses  was  guided  by  a  divine  Spirit  in  his  writings. 
Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  beforehand,  and 
what  is  new  and  surprising  to  us,  he  perfectly  fore¬ 
saw,  without  any  confusion  or  uncertainty. 
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Orders  lmvihg  boon  given  before  for  the  dividing  of  the 
land  of  Caiman  among  the  lay-tribes,  (as  1  may  call 
them.)  care  is  here  taken  for  a  competent  provision  for 
tiro  clergy,  the  tribe  of  l.evi,  which  ministered  in  holy 
things.  1.  Forty-eight  cities  were  to  be  assigned  them, 
with  their  suburbs,  some  in  every  tribe,  v.  1 . .  9.  Six 
cities  out  of  those  wore  to  be  for  cities  of  refuge,  for 
any  man  that  killed  another,  unawares,  v.  9 . .  16.  In 
the  law  concerning  these,  observe,  I.  In  what  ease* 
sanctuary  was  not  allowed,  not  in  ease  of  wilful  mur¬ 
der,  v.  16..  21.  2.  In  what  eases  it  was  allowed,  v. 

22.-24.  3.  What  was  the  law  concerning  those  that 
took  shelter  in  these  cities  of  refuge,  v.  25-  -34. 

1.  4  INI)  the.  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses  in 
/V.  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho,  saying,  2.  Command  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  give  unto  the  Lovites, 
of  the  inheritance  of  their  possession,  cities 
to  dwell  in  ;  and  ye  shall  give  also  unto  the 
I  jcvite?  suburbs  lor  the  cities  round  about 
them.  3.  And  the  cities  shall  they  have  to 
dwell  in  ;  and  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be 
for  I  heir  cattle,  and  for*  their  goods,  and  for 
all  their  beasts.  4.  And  the  suburbs  of  the 
cities,  which  ye  shall  give  unto  tin*  Levitos, 
shall  reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and 
outward,  a  thousand  cubits  round  about. 
5.  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
ami  on  llie  south  side  two  thousand  eubils, 
and  on  1 1  it'  west  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  on  die  north  side  two  thousand  cubits; 
and  tlu'  city  shall  he  in  the  midst:  this  shall 
be  to  them  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  (>. 
And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give 
unto  the  Lovites,  there  shall  he  six  cilies 
for  refuge,  which  ye  shall  appoint  for  the 
man-slayer,  that  lit'  may  lice  thither :  and 
to  them  ye  shall  add  forty  and  two  cities. 
7.  So  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to 
the  Lovites  shall  hr.  forty  and  eight  cities : 
them  shall  ye  give  with  their  suburbs.  8. 
And  the  cities  which  yc  shall  give  shall  hr 
Of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel: 
from  them  that  have  many  ye  shall  give 
many  :  hut  from  them  that  have  lew  ye  shall 
give  few  :  every  one  shall  give  of  Ins  cities 
unto  the  Levitos,  according  to  his  inherit 
ance  which  he  inherited). 

The  laws  about  the  tithes  and  offerings  had  pro¬ 
vided  very  plentifully  for  the  maintenance  of  tiro 
Devitos;  hnt  it  was  not  to  be  thought,  nor  indeerl 
was  it  for  the  public  good,  that  when  they  came  t<* 
Canaan,  they  should  all  live  about  the  tabernacle, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  wilderness,  and  therefore 
rare  must  he  taken  to  prov  ide  habitations  for  them, 
in  which  they  might  live  comfortably  and  usefully 
That  is  it,  which  is  here  taken  care  of. 

1.  Cities  were  allotted  them,  with  their  suburbs , 
v.  2.  They  were  not  to  have  any  ground  for  tillage; 
they  needed  not  to  sow,  or  reap,  or  t'other  bite 
bams,  for  their  heavenly  Father  fed  them  with  th< 
tithe  of  the  increase  of  other  people’s  labours,  tha' 
they  might  the  more  clns<  1  c  l  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  might  two  moc.’  leist.i  >  c  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple;  for  they  were  not  led  thus  easily,  that  thev 
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mig.it  live  in  idleness,  hut  that  they  might  give 
ihermel ves  wholly  to  the  business  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  and  not  be  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
(1. )  Cities  were  allotted  them,  that  they  might  live 
near  together,  and  converse  with  one  another  about 
the  law,  to  their  mutual  edification;  and  that  in 
doubtful  cases  they  might  consult  one  another,  and 
in  all  cases  strengthen  one  another’s  hands.  (‘2.) 
These  cities  had  suburbs  annexed  to  them  for  their 
cattle;  (y.  3.)  a  thousand  cubits  from  the  wall  was 
allowed  them  for  out-housing  to  keep  their  cattle 
in,  and  then  two  thousand  more  for  fields  to  graze 
their  cattle  in,  v.  4,  5.  Thus  was  care  taken  that 
they  should  not  only  live,  but  live  plentifully,  and 
have  all  desirable  conveniences  about  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  by 
their  neighbours. 

2.  These  cities  were  to  be  assigned  them  out  of 
the  possessions  of  each  tribe,  v.  8.  (1.)  That  each 

tribe  might  thus  make  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  God  out  of  their  real  as  well  as  out  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  estates;  for  what  was  given  to  the  Levites, 
was  accepted  as  given  to  the  Lord;  and  thus  their 
possessions  were  sanctified  to  them.  (2. )  That  each 
tribe  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  Levites’  dwell¬ 
ing  among  them,  to  teach  them  the  good  knowledge 
of  the  Lord;  thus  that  light  was  diffused  through  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  none  left  to  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness,  Dent.  33.  10,  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy 
judgments.  Jacob’s  curse  on  Levi’s  anger,  was,  I 
will  scatter  them  in  Israel ,  Gen.  49.  7.  But  that 
curse  was  turned  into  a  blessing,  and  the  Levites,  by 
being  thus  scattered,  were  put  into  a  capacity  of 
doing  so  much  the  more  good.  It  is  a  great  mercy 
to.  a  country,  to  be  replenished  in  all  parts  with 
faithful  ministers.  The  number  allotted  them,  was 
forty-eight  in  all;  four  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  one  with  another.  Out  of  the  united  tribes 
of  Simeon  and  Judah  nine,  out  of  Naphtali  three, 
and  four  apiece  out  of  all  the  rest,  as  appears! 
Josh.  21.  Thus  were  they  blessed  with  a  good 
ministry,  and  that  ministry  with  a  comfortable 
maintenance,  not  only  in  tithes,  but  in  glebe-lands. 
And  though  the  gospel  is  not  so  particular  as  the 
law  was  in  this  matter,  yet  it  expressly  proves  that 
he  that  is  taught  in  the  word ,  should  communicate 
all  unto  him  that  teaches  in  all  good  things.  Gal.  6.  6. 

9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  10.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  he  come 
over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  1 1. 
Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  he  cities 
of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 
thither,  which  killeth  any  person  at  una¬ 
wares.  12.  And  they  shall  he  unto  you  ci¬ 
ties  for  refuge  from  the  avenger;  that  the 
man-slayer  die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the 
congregation  in  judgment.  13.  And  of  the 
cities  which  ye  shall  give,  six  cities  shall  ye 
have  for  refuge.  14.  Ye  shall  give  three 
cities  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  three  cities 
shall  ye  give  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
shall  be  cities  of  refuge.  1 5.  These  six 
cities  shall  be  a  refuge,  doth  for  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger,  and  for  the 
sojourner  among  them  ;  that  every  one  that 
killeth  any  person  unawares  may  flee  thith¬ 
er.  1G.  And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  mur- 
oerer  :  the  murderer  shall  surely  he  put  to 


j  death.  17.  And  it  he  smite  him  with  throw¬ 
ing  a  stone,  wherewith  lie  may  die,  and  he 
die,  he  is  a  murderer:  the  murderer  shall 
surely  he  put  to  death.  18.  Or  if  he  smile 
himpvith  a  hand-weapon  of  wood,  where¬ 
with  he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  is  a  mur¬ 
derer:  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  It).  The  revenger  of  blood  himself 
shall  slay  the  murderer :  when  he  mooted) 
him,  he  shall  slay  him.  20.  But  it  he  thrust 
him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of 
wait,  that  ho  die;  21.  Or  in  enmity  smite 
him  with  his  hand,  that  he  die;  lie  that 
smote  him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  fin 
he  is  a  murderer:  the  revenger  ol  blood  shall 
slay  the  murderer  when  lie  mooted)  lum. 
22.  But.  il  lie  thrust  him  suddenly  without 
enmity,  or  have  east  upon  him  any  thing 
without  laying  of  wait,  23.  Or  with  any 
stone,  wherewith  a  man  may  die,  seeing 
him  not,  and  cast  it  upon  him  that  he  die, 
and  was  not  his  enemy,  neither  sought  his 
harm;  24.  Then  the  congregation  shall 
judge  between  (lie  slayer  and  the  revenger 
of  blood  according  to  these  judgments:  25. 
And  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the 
slayer  out  of  the  hand  ol  the  revenger  of 
blood,  and  the  congregation  shall  restore 
him  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was 
fled:  and  he  shall  abide  in  il  unto  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  which  was  anointed  will, 
the  holy  oil.  20.  But,  if  the  slayer  shall  at 
any  time  come  without  the  border  of  the  oi¬ 
ly  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  lied  ;  27. 

And  the  revenger  of  blood  find  him  without 
the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge,  and  the 
revenger  of  blood  kill  the  slayer;  he  shall  not 
)e  guilty  of  blood  ;  28.  Because  lie  should 
lave  remained  in  the  city  ol  Ins  refuge  until 
ihedeathof  the  high  priest.:  but  after  the  death 
of  the  high  priest  t  he  slayer  shall  return  into 
the  land  of  his  possession.  29.  So  these 
things  shall  be  for  a  statute  ol  judgment  unto 
you,  throughout  your  generations,  in  all 
your  dwellings.  30.  Whoso  killeth  any 
aerson,  the  murderer  shall  be  pul  to  death 
>y  the  mouth  of  witnesses:  hut  one  witness 
shall  not  testify  against  any  person  tn  const 
him  to  die.  31.  Moreover,  ye  shall  lake  no 
satisfaction  for  the  hie  ol  a  mi  rdcrer,  which 
is  guilty  of  death;  but  he  shall  lie  surely  put 
to  death.  32.  And  ye  shall  lake  no  satis¬ 
faction  for  him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his 
refuge,  that  he  should  come  again  to  dwell 
in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the  priest.  33. 

So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  yo 
are ;  for  blood  it  detileth  the  land:  and  the 
land  cannot  be  cleansed  ol  the  blood  that  iw 
shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that 
shed  it.  34.  Defile  not  therefore  the  land 
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which  ye  shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell:  for 
[  the  Lord  dwell  among  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael. 

We  have  here  the  orders  given  concerning  the 
cities  of  refuge,  fitly  annexed  to  what  goes  before, 
because  they  were  all  Levites’  cities.  In  this  part 
of  the  constitution  there  is  a  great  deal  both  of  good 
law  and  pure  gospel. 

I.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  law,  in  the  case 
of  murder  and  manslaughter,  a  case  which  the  laws 
of  all  nations  have  taken  particular  cognizance  of. 

It  is  here  enacted  and  provided,  consonant  to  natu¬ 
ral  equity,  _  .  ,  ,  .  , 

1.  That  wilful  murder  should  be  punished  with 
death,  and  in  that  caSe  no  sanctuary  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  no  ransom  taken,  nor  any  commutation  of 
the  punishment  accepted;  the  murderer  shall  surely 
he  fiut  to  death,  v.  16.  It  is  supposed  to  be  done 
tf  hatred,  (v.  20.)  or  in  enmity,  {v.  21.)  upon  a  sud¬ 
den  provocation,  (for  our  Saviour  makes  rash  anger, 
as  well  as  malice  prepense,  to  be  murder,  Matth. 

5.  21,  22.)  whether  the  person  be  murdered  with 
an  instrument  of  iron,  (x>.  16.)  or  wood,  (y.  18.)  or 
with  a  stone  thrown  at  him;  (i>.  17,  20.)  nay,  if  he 
smite  him  with  his  hand  in  enmity,  and  death  en¬ 
sue,  it  is  murder,  ( v .  21.)  and  it  was  an  ancient 
law,  consonant  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  whoso 
sheds  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed, 
Gen.  9.  6.  Where  wrong  has  been  done,  restitu¬ 
tion  must  be  made;  and  since  the  murderer  cannot 
restore  the  life  he  has  wrongfully  taken  away,  his 
own  must  be  exacted  from  him  in  lieu  of  it,  hot  (as 
some  have  fancied)  to  satisfy  the  manes  or  ghost  of 
a  person  slain,  but  to  satisfy  the  law  and  the  justice 
of  a  nation,  and  to  be  a  warning  to  all  others  not  to 
do  likewise.  It  is  here  said,  and  it  is  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  all  princes  and  states,  that  blood 
'defiles  not  only  the  conscience  of  the  murderer,  who 
is  thereby  proved  not  to  have  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  (1  John  3.  15.)  but  also  the  land  in  which  it  is 
■  shed;  so  very  offensive  is  it  to  God  and  all  good  men, 

.  and  the  worst  of  nuisances.  And  it  is  added,  that 
.the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  from  the  blood  of  the 
murdered,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  murderer,  v.  33. 
If  murderers  escape  punishment  from  men,  they 
that  suffer  them  to  escape,  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for,  and  God  however  will  not  suffer  them 
to  escape  his  righteous  judgments.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  it  is  provided,  that  no  satisfaction  should 
be  taken  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  v.  31.  If  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  to  the 
judges,  to  the  country,  or  to  the  avenger  of  blood, 
to  atone  Tor  his  crime,  it  must  utterly  be  contemned. 
The  redemption  of  the  life  is  so  precious,  that  it 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  multitude  of  riches,  (Ps.  ■ 
49.  7,  8.)  which  perhaps  may  allude  to  this  law. 
A  rule  of  law  comes  in  here,  which  is  a  rule  of  our 
law  in  case  of  treason  only,)  that  no  man  shall  be 
put  to  death  upon  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  but 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  two;  (v.  30.)  this  j 
.law  is  settled  in  all  capital  cases,  Deut.  17.  6. — 19. 
15.  And  lastly,  not  only  the  prosecution,  but  the 
•  execution,  of  the  murderer,  is  committed  to  the 
next  of  kin,  who,  as  he  was  to  be  the  redeemer  of 
his  kinsman’s  estate  if  it  were  mortgaged,  so  he  was  : 
to  be  the  avenger  of  his  blood  if  he  were  murdered; 
fv.  19.)  the  avenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the 
murderer,  if  he  were  convicted  by  the  notorious 
trtndence  of  the  fact,  and  he  needed  not  to  have  re¬ 
course  by  a  judicial  process  to  the  court  of  judg¬ 
ment.  But  if  it  were  uncertain  who  the  murderer 
was,  and  the  proof  doubtful,  we  cannot  think  that 
his  bare  suspicion,  or  surmise,  would  empower  him 
to  do  that  which  the  judges  themselves  could  not  do, 
but  upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  Only,  if 
the  fact  were  plain,  then  the  next  heir  of  the  person 


slain  might  himself,  in  a  just  indignation,  slay  the 
murderer  wherever  he  met  him.  Some  think  this 
must  be  understood  to  be  after  the  lawful  judgment 
of  the  magistrate,  and  so  the  Chaldee  says;  “He 
shall  slay  him,  when  he  shall  be  condemned  unto 
him  by  judgment but  it  should  seem  by  v.  24, 
that  the  judges  interposed  only  in  a  doubtful  case, 
and  that  if  the  person  on  whom  he  took  vengeance, 
was  indeed  the  murderer,  and  a  wilful  murderer, 
the  avenger  was  innocent;  (v.  27.)  only  ii  it  proved 
otherwise,  it  was  at  his  peril.  Our  law  allows  an 
appeal  to  be  brought  against  a  murderer,  by  the 
widow,  or  next  heir,  of  the  person  murdered,  yea, 
though  the  murderer  have  been  acquitted  upon  an 
indictment:  and  if  the  murderer  be  found  guilty  up¬ 
on  that  appeal,  execution  shall  be  awarded  at  the 
suit  of  the  appellant,  who  may  properly  be  called 
the  avenger  of  blood. 

2.  But  if  the  murder  were  not  voluntary,  nor 
done  designedly,  if  it  were  without  enmity,  or  lying 
in  wait,  ( v .  22.)  not  seeing  him,  or  seeking  his  harm, 
(y,  23.)  which  our  law  calls  chance-medley,  oi 
homicide,  fer  infortunium — through  misfortune,  in 
this  case  there  were  cities  of  refuge  appointed  for 
the  man-slayer  to  flee  to.  By  our  law  this  incurs  a 
forfeiture  of  goods,  but  a  pardon  is  granted  of  course 
upon  the  special  matter  found. 

Concerning  tne  cities  of  refuge,  the  law  was, 

(1.)  That'll  a  man  killed  another,  in  these  cities 
he  was  safe,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
till  he  had  his  trial  before  the  congregation,  that  is, 
before  the  judges  in  open  court.  If  he  neglected 
thus  to  surrender  himself,  it  was  at  his  peril;  if  the 
avenger  of  blood  met  him  elsewhere,  or  overtook 
him  loitering  in  his  way  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and 
slew  him,  his  blood  was  upon  his  own  head,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  security  which 
God  had  provided  for  him. 

(2.)  If,  upon  trial,  it  were  found  to  be  wilful  mur¬ 
der,  the  city  of  refuge  should  no  longer  be  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  himj.it  was  already  determined,  (Exod. 
21.  14. )  Thou  shall  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that 
he  may  die. 

(3.)  But  if  it  were  found  to  be  by  error  or  acci¬ 
dent,  and  that  the  stroke  was  given  without  any 
design  upon  the  life  of  the  person  slain,  or  any  oth¬ 
er;  then  the  man-slayer  should  continue  safe  in  the 
city  of  refuge,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  might  nol 
meddle  with  him,  v.  25.  There  he  was  to  remair 
in  banishment  from  his  own  house  and  patrimony 
till  the  death  of  the  High- fries  t;  and  if  at  any  time 
he  went  out  of  that  city,  or  the  suburbs  of  it,  he  put 
himself  out  of  the  protection  of  this  law,  and  the 
avenger  of  blood,  if  he  met  him,  might  slay  him, 
v.  26- -28.  Now,  [1.]  By  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  the  man-slayer,  God  would  teach  us,  that 
men  ought  not  to  suffer  for  that  which  is  rather 
their  unhappiness  thafh  their  crime,  rather  the  act 
of  Providence  than  their  own  act,  for  God  delivered 
him  into  his  hand,  Exod.  21.  13.  [2.]  By  the  ban 

ishment  of  the  man-slayer  from  his  own  city,  ana 
his  confinement  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  was 
in  a  manner  a  prisoner,  God  would  teach  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  dread  and  horror  of  the  guilt  of  blood,  and 
to  be  very  careful  of  life,  and  always  afraid  lest,  by 
oversight,  or  negligence,  we  occasion  the  death  of 
any.  [3.1  By  the  limiting  of  the  time  of  the  offen¬ 
der’s  banishment  to  the  death  of  the  High  Priest, 
an  honour  was  put  upon  that  sacred  office.  The 
High  Priest  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  great  a 
blessing  to  his  country,  that  when  he  died,  their 
sorrow  upon  that  occasion  should  swallow  up  all 
other  resentments.  The  cities  of  refuge  being  all 
of  them  Levites’  cities,  and  the  High  Priest  being 
at  the  head  of  that  tribe,  and  consequently  having  a 
peculiar  dominion  over  those  cities,  those  that  were 
confined  to  them,  might  properly  be  looked  upon 
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as  his  prisoners,  and  so  his  death  must  be  their  dis¬ 
charge;  it  was,  as  it  were,  at  his  suit,  that  the 
delinquent  was  imprisoned,  and  therefore  at  his 
death  it  fell;  Actio  moritur  cum  persona — The  suit 
expires  with  the  party.  Ainsworth  has  another  no¬ 
tion  of  it,  That  as  the  High  Priests,  while  they  lived, 
by  their  service  and  sacrificing  made  atonement  for 
sin,  wherein  they  figured  Christ’s  satisfaction;  so, 
at  their  death,  those  were  released  that  had  been 
exiled  for  casual  murder,  which  typified  redemp¬ 
tion  in  Israel.  [4.]  By  the  abandoning  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  avenger  of  blood,  in  case  lie  at  any 
time  went  out  of  the  limits  of  the  city  of  refuge, 
they  were  taught  to  adhere  to  the  methods  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  prescribed  for  their  security.  It 
was  for  the  honour  of  a  remedial  law,  that  it  should 
be  so  strictly  observed.  How  can  we  expect  to  be 
saved,  if  we  neglect  the  salvation,  which  is  indeed 
a  great  salvation! 

II.  Here  is  a  great  deaf  of  good  gospel  couched 
under  the  type  and  figure  of  the  cities  of  refuge; 
and  to  them  the  apostle  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
speaks  of  our  flying  for  refuge  to  the  ho  fie  set  be¬ 
fore  us,  (Heb.  6.  18.)  and  living  found  in  Christ, 
Phil.  3.  9.  We  never  read  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  any  use  made  of  those  cities  of 
refuge,  any  more  than  of  other  such  institutions, 
which  yet,  no  doubt,  were  made  use  of  upon  the  oc¬ 
casions  intended;  only  we  read  of  those,  that,  in 
dangerous  cases,  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
(1  Kings  1.  50. — 2.  28.)  for  the  altar,  wherever  that 
stood,  was,  as  it  were,  the  capital  city  of  refuge. 
But  the  law  concerning  these  cities,  was  designed 
both  to  raise  and  to  encourage  the  expectations  of 
those  who  looked  for  redemption  in  Israel,  which 
should  be  to  those  who  were  convinced  of  sin,  and 
in  terror  by  reason  of  it,  as  the  cities  of  refuge  were 
to  the  man-slayer.  Observe,  1.  There  were  several 
cities  of  refuge,  and  they  were  so  appointed  in  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  man-slayer, 
wherever  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Israel,  might  in 
half  a  day  reach  one  or  other  of  them;  so,  though 
there  is  but  one  Christ  appointed  for  our  Refuge, 
yet,  wherever  we  are,  lie  is  a  Refuge  at  hand,  a  very 
present  Help,  for  the  word  is  nigh  us,  and  Christ  in 
the  word.  2.  The  man-slayer  was  safe  in  any  of 
these  cities;  so  in  Christ  believers  that  fly  to  him, 
and  rest  in  him,  are  protected  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  curse  of  the  law.  There  is  no  con¬ 
demnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  Rom.  8. 
1.  Who  shall  condemn  those  that  are  thus  shelter¬ 
ed?  3.  They  were  all  Levites’  cities;  it  was  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  poor  prisoner,  that  though  he  might  not 
go  up  to  the  place  where  the  ark  was,  yet  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  Levites,  who  would  teach  him  the 
good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  instruct  him  how 
to  improve  the  providence  he  was  now  under.  It 
might  also  be  expected  that  the  Levites  would  com¬ 
fort  and  encourage  him,  and  bid  him  welcome;  so 
it  is  the  work  of  gospel-ministers  to  bid  poor  sinners 
welcome  to  Christ,  and  to  assist  and  counsel  those 
that  through  grace  are  in  him.  4.  Even  strangers 
and  sojourners,  though  they  were  not  native  Israel¬ 
ites,  might  take  the  benefit  of  these  cities  of  refuge, 
v.  15.  So  in  Christ  Jesus  no  difference  is  made  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Jew;  even  the  sons  of  the  stranger 
that  by  faith  fly  to  Christ,  shall  be  safe  in  him.  5. 
Even  the  suburbs  or  borders  of  the  city  were  a  suf¬ 
ficient  security  to  the  offender,  v.  26,  27.  So  there 
is  virtue,  even  in  the  hem  of  Christ’s  garment,  for 
the  healing  and  saving  of  poor  sinners.  If  we  can¬ 
not  reach  to  a  full  assurance,  we  may  comfort  our¬ 
selves  in  a  good  hope  through  grace.  6.  The  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  man-slayer  found  in  the  city  of 
refuge,  was  not  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  walls, 
or  gates,  or  bars,  but  purely  to  the  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  so  it  is  the  word  of  the  gospel,  that  gives  1 


souls  safety  in  Christ;  for  him  hath  God  the  father 
sealed.  7.  If  the  offender  was  ever  caught  strag¬ 
gling  out  of  the  borders  of  his  city  of  refuge,  or 
stealing  home  to  his  own  house  again,  he  list  the 
benefit  of  his  protection,  and  lay  exposed  to  tire 
avenger  of  blood;  so  those  that  are  in  Christ  must 
abide  in  Christ,  for  it  is  at  their  peril  if  they  for¬ 
sake  him  and  wander  from  him.  Drawing  back  is 
to  perdition. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

We  have  in  this  chapter  the  determination  of  another  ques¬ 
tion  that  arose  upon  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad.  God  had  appointed  that  they  should  inherit, 
ch.  27.  7.  Now  here,  1.  An  inconvenience  is  suggested, 
in  case  they  should  marry  into  any  other  tribe,  v.  1  .  .  4. 
II.  It  is  prevented  by  a  divine  appointment,  that  they 
should  marry  in  their  own  tribe  and  family,  (v.  5  .  .  7.) 
and  this  is  settled  for  a  rule  in  like  cases;  (v.  8,  9.)  and 
they  did  marry  accordingly  to  some  of  their  own  rela¬ 
tions,  (v-  10.  .  12.)  and  with  this  the  book  concludes, 
v.  13. 

1.  A  ND  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families 
Ij L  of  the  children  of  Gilead,  the  son  of 

Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  came  near,  and 
spake  before  Moses,  and  before  the  princes, 
the  chief  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel : 

2.  And  they  said,  The  Lord  commanded 
my  lord  to  give  the  land  for  an  inheritance 
by  lot  to  the  children  of  Israel :  and  my  lord 
was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  give  the 
inheritance  of  Zelophehad  our  brother  unto 
his  daughters.  3.  And  if  they  be  married 
to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  other  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  then  shall  their  inherit¬ 
ance  be  taken  from  the  inheritance  of  our 
fathers,  and  shall  be  put  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribe  whereunto  they  are  received: 
so  shall  it  be  taken  from  the  lot  of  our  in¬ 
heritance.  4.  And  when  the  jubilee  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  be,  then  shall  their 
inheritance  be  put  unto  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  whereunto  they  are  received :  so 
shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  away  from 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  our  fathers. 

We  have  here  the  humble  address  which  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  made  to  Moses  and 
the  princes,  on  occasion  of  the  order  lately  made 
concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  The 
family  they  belonged  to,  was  part  of  that  half  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  was  yet  to  have  their 
lot  within  Jordan,  not  that  half  that  was  already 
settled;  and  yet  they  speak  of  the  land  of  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  with 
as  great  assurance,  as  if  they  had  it  already  in  their 
hands,  knowing  whom  they  had  trusted.  In  their 
appeal,  observe, 

1.  They  fairly  recite  the  former  order  made  in 
this  case,  and  do  not  move  to  have  that  set  aside, 
but  are  very  willing  to  acquiesce  in  it,  (v.  2.)  The 
Lord  commanded  to  give  the  inheritance  of  Zelophe¬ 
had  to  his  daughters;  and  they  are  very  well  pleased 
that  it  shouldhe  so,  none  of  them  knowing  but  that 
hereafter  it  might  be  the  case  of  their  own  families, 
and  then  their  daughters  would  have  the  benefit  of 
this  law. 

2.  They  represent  the  inconvenience  which  might, 
possibly,  follow  hereupon,  if  the  daughters  of  Zelo¬ 
phehad  should  see  cause  to  marry  into  any  other 
tribes,  v.  3.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  a 
bare  surmise,  or  supposition,  but  that  tpey  knew,  ai 
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this  time,  great  court  was  made  to  them  by  some 
young  gentlemen  of  other  tribes,  because  they  were 
heiresses,  that  they  might  get  footing  in  this  tribe, 
and  so  enlarge  their  own  inheritance.  This  truly  is 
often  aimed  at  more  than  it  should  be  in  making 
marriages;  not  the  meetness  of  the  person,  but  the 
convenience  of  the  estate,  to  lay  house  to  house,  and 
field  to  field.  Wisdom  indeed  is  good  with  an  in¬ 
heritance ;  but  what  is  an  inheritance  good  for  in  that 
relation  without  wisdom?  But  here,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume,  the  personal  merit  of  these  daughters  recom¬ 
mended  them  as  well  as  their  fortunes;  however, 
the  heads  of  their  tribe  foresaw  the  mischief  that 
would  follow,  and  brought  the  case  to  Moses,  that 
he  might  consult  the  oracle  of  God  concerning  it. 
The  difficulty  they  start,  God  could  have  obviated 
and  provided  against,  in  the  former  order  given  in 
this  case;  but,  to  teach  us  that  we  must,  in  our 
affairs,  not  only  attend  God’s  providence,  but  make 
use  of  our  own  prudence,  Goa  did  not  direct  in  it, 
till  they  themselves  that  were  concerned,  wisely 
foresaw  the  inconvenience,  and  piously  addressed 
Moses  for  a  rule  in  it.  F or  though  they  were  chief 
fathers  in  their  families,  and  might  have  assumed  a 
power  to  over-rule  these  daughters  of  Zelophehad, 
in  disposing  of  themselves,  especially  their  father 
being  dead,  and  the  common  interest  of  their  tribe 
being  concerned  in  it,  yet  they  chose  rather  to  re¬ 
fer  themselves  to  Moses,  and  it  issued  well.  We 
should  not  covet  to  be  judges  in  our  own  case,  for  it 
is  hard  to  be  so,  without  being  partial.  It  is  easier 
in  many  cases  to  take  good  advice  than  to  give  it, 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  under  direction. 

Two  things  they  aimed  at  in  their  representation: 

(1.)  To  preserve  the  divine  appointment  of  inher¬ 
itances.  They  urge  the  command,  (z>.  2.)  that  the 
land  should  be  given  by  lot  to  the  respective  tribes, 
and  urge  that  it  would  break  in  upon  the  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  if  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  lot  of 
Manasseh  should,  by  their  marriage,  be  transferred 
to  any  other  tribe;  for  the  issue  would  be  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  father’s  tribe,  not  the  mother’s.  This 
indeed  would  not  lessen  the  lot  of  the  particular  per¬ 
sons  of  that  tribe,  (they  would  have  their  own  still,) 
but  it  would  lessen  the  lot  of  the  tribe  in  general, 
and  render  it  less  strong  and  considerable;  they 
therefore  thought  themselves  concerned  for  the  re¬ 
putation  of  their  tribe;  and  perhaps  were  the  more 
jealous  for  it,  because  it  was  already  very  much 
weakened  by  the  sitting  down  of  the  one  half  of  it 
on  this  side  Jordan. 

(2.)  To  prevent  contests  and  quarrels  among  pos¬ 
terity.  If  those  of  other  tribes  should  come  among 
them,  perhaps  it  might  occasion  some  contests:  they 
would  be  apt  to  give  and  receive  disturbance,  and 
their  title  might,  in  process  of  time,  come  to  be 
questioned;  and  how  great  a  matter  would  this  fire 
kindle!  It  is  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  those  that  have 
estates  in  the  world,  to  settle  them,  and  dispose  of 
them,  so  as  that  no  strife  and  contention  may  arise 
about  them  among  posterity. 

5.  And  Moses  commanded  the  children 
■of  Israel,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Jo¬ 
seph  hath  said  well.  6.  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  doth  command  concerning 
■he  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  saying,  Let 
them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best ;  only 
to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  marry :  7.  So  shall  not  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  (lie  children  of  Israel  remove  from 
tribe  to  Iribe ;  for  every  one  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  the  inherit¬ 


ance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers.  6.  And 
every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an  inherit¬ 
ance  in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  her  father,  that  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers.  9.  Neither  shall  the  inherit¬ 
ance  remove  from  one  tribe  to  another 
tribe;  but  everyone  of  the  tribes  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own 
inheritance.  10,  Even  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses,  so  did  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad :  1 1.  For  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  and 
Hoglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  their 
father’s  brothers’ sons.  12.  And  they  were 
married  into  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  the  son  of  Joseph;  and  their  inherit¬ 
ance  remained  in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of 
their  father.  13.  These  are  the  command¬ 
ments  and  the  judgments  which  the  Lord 
commanded,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  matter  settled  by  express  order  from  God 
between  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  petition  is  assented 
to,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
feared,  (i>.  5.)  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  hath 
said  well.  Thus  those  that  consult  the  oracles  of 
God,  concerning  the  making  of  their  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance  sure,  shall  not  only  be  directed  what  to 
do,  but  their  inquiries  shall  be  graciously  accepted, 
and  they  shall  have  not  only  their  well-done,  but 
their  well-said,  good  and  faithful  servant.  Now  the 
matter  is  thus  accommodated;  these  heiresses  must 
be  obliged  to  marry,  not  only  within  their  own  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  but  within  the  particular  family  of  the 
Hepherites,  to  which  they  did  belong.  (1.)  They 
are  not  determined  to  any  particular  persons,  there 
was  choice  enough  in  the  family  of  their  father,  Let 
them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best.  As  children 
must  preserve  the  authority  of  their  parents,  and 
not  marry  against  their  minds;  so  parents  must  con¬ 
sult  the  affections  of  their  children  in  disposing  of 
them,  and  not  compel  them  to  marry  such  as  they 
cannot  love.  Forced  marriages  are  not  likely  to 
prove  blessings.  (2.)  Yet  they  are  confined  to  their 
own  relations,  that  their  inheritance  might  not  go  to 
another  family.  God  would  have  them  know,  that 
the  land  being  to  be  divided  by  lot,  the  disposal 
whereof  was  of  the  Lord,  they  could  not  mend,  and 
therefore  should  not  alter,  his  appointment.  The 
inheritances  must  not  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
(v.  7.)  lest  there  should  be  confusion  among  them, 
their  estates  entangled,  and  their  genealogies  per¬ 
plexed.  God  would  not  have  one  tribe  to  be  en¬ 
riched  by  the  straitening  and  impoverishing  of  an¬ 
other,  since  they  were  all  alike  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham  his  friend. 

2.  The  law,  in  this  particular  case,  was  made  per¬ 
petual,  and  to  be  observed  whenever  hereafter  the 
like  case  should  happen,  v.  8.  Those  that  were  no* 
heiresses,  might  marry  into  what  tribe  they  pleased, 
(though  we  may  suppose  that,  ordinarily,  they  kept 
within  their  own  tribe,)  but  those  that  were,  must 
either  quit  their  claim  to  the  inheritance,  or  marry 
one  of  their  own  family,  that  each  of  the  tribes 
might  keep  themselves  to  their  own  inheritance, 
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and  one  tribe  might  not  encroach  upon  another,  but 
throughout  their  generations  there  might  remain 
immoveable  the  ancient  landmarks,  set,  not  by  their 
fathers,  but  by  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

3.  The  submission  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had  to  this  appointment.  How  could  they  but  marry 
well,  and  to  their  satisfaction,  when  God  himself 
directed  them?  They  married  their  father’s  bro¬ 
thers’  sons,  v.  10. .  12.  By  this  it  appears,  (1.)  That 
the  marriage  of  cousin-germar  s  is  not  in  itself  unlaw¬ 
ful,  nor  within  the  degrees  prohibited,  for  then  God 
would  not  have  countenanced  these  marriages.  But, 
(2.)  That  ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable:  for  if  there 
had  not  been  a  particular  reason  for  it,  (which  can¬ 
not  hold  in  any  case  now,  inheritances  being  not 


disposed  of  as  then  by  the  special  designation  oi 
Heaven,)  they  would  not  have  married  such  near 
relations.  The  world  is  wide,  and  he  that  walks 
uprightly,  will  endeavour  to  walk  surely. 

Lastly,  The  conclusion  of  this  whole  book,  refer 
ring  to  the  latter  part  of  it;  these  are  the  judgments 
which  the  Lord  commanded  in  the  plains  of  Moah ; 
(v.  13.)  these  foregoing,  ever  since,  ch.  26.  most  of 
which  related  to  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  into 
which  they  were  now  entering.  Whatever  new 
condition  God  is  by  his  providence  bringing  u*  into, 
we  must  beg  of  him  to  teach  us  the  duty  of  it,  and 
to  enable  us  to  do  it,  that  we  may  do  the  work  ef  the 
day  in  its  day,  of  the  place  in  its  place. 


AN 


EXPOSITION, 

WITH 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

DEUTERONOMY. 


I  his  book  is  a  repetition  of  very  much  both  of  the  history  and  of  the  laws  contained  in  the  three  forego¬ 
ing  books;  which  repetition  Moses  delivered  to  Israel,  (both  by  word  of  mouth,  that  it  might  affect, 
aiid  by  writing,  that  it  might  abide,)  a  little  before  his  death.  There  is  no  new  history  in  it  but  that  of 
the  death  of  Moses  in  the  last  chapter,  nor  any  new  revelation  to  Moses,  for  aught  that  appears,  and 
therefore  the  style  here  is  not,  as  before,  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  But  the  former  laws 
are  repeated  and  commented  upon,  explained  and  enlarged,  and  some  particular  precepts  added  to 
them,  with  copious  reasonings  for  the  enforcing  of  them;  in  this,  Moses  was  divinely  inspired  and  as¬ 
sisted,  so  that  this  is  as  truly  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Moses,  as  that  which  was  spoken  to  him  with  an 
audible  voice  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  Lev.  1.  1.  The  Greek  interpreters  called  it 
Deuteronomy,  which  signifies  the  second  law;  or  a  second  edition  of  the  law,  not  with  amendments,  for 
there  needed  none,  but  with  additions,  for  the  further  direction  of  the  people  in  divers  cases  not  men¬ 


tioned  before.  Now,  ...  ,  ,  ., 

I  It  was  much  for  the  honour  of  the  divine  law,  that  it  should  be  thus  repeated;  how  great  were  the 
’  things  of  that  law  which  was  thus  inculcated,  and  how  inexcusable  would  they  be  by  whom  they 
were  counted  as  a  strange  thing!  Hos.  8.  12.  . 

II.  There  might  be  a  particular  reason  for  the  repeating  of  it  now;  the  men  of  that  generation  to  which 
the  law  was  first  given,  were  all  dead,  and  a  new  generation  was  sprung  up,  to  whom  God  would  nave 
it  repeated  by  Moses  himself,  that,  if  possible,  it  might  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  them.  Now 
that  they  were  just  going  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Moses  must  read  the  articles  of 
agreement  to  them,  that  they  might  know  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  they  were  to  hold  and  enjoy 
that  land,  and  might  understand  that  they  were  upon  their  good  behaviour  in  it. 

III.  It  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  people  to  have  those  parts  of  the  law  thus  gathered  up  and  put  to¬ 
gether,  which  did  more  immediately  concern  them,  and  their  practice;  for  the  laws  which  concerned 
the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices,  are  not  repeated;  it  was  enough  for  them  that 
they  were  once  delivered;  but,  in  compassion  to  the  infirmities  of  the  people,  the  laws  of  more  common 
concern  are  delivered  a  second  time.  Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line,  Isa.  28.  10 
The  great  and  needful  truths  of  the  gospel  should  be  often  pressed  upon  people  by  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  To  write  the  same  things  (says  Paul,  Philip.  3.  1 .)  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is 
safe.  What  Gcd  has  spoken  once,  we  have  need  to  hear  twice,  to  hear  many  times,  and  it  is  well  it, 

after  all,  it  be  duly  perceived  and  regarded. - Three  ways  this  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  magnified 

and  made  honourable;  1.  The  king  was  to  write  a  copy  of  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  read  therein  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  ch.  17,  18,  19.  2.  It  was  to  be  written  upon  great  stones  plastered,  at  their  passing 

over  Jordan  ch  27.  2,  3.  3.  It  was  to  be  read  publicly  every  seventh  year,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 

by  the  priests,  in  the  audience  of  all  Israel,  ch.  31.  9,  Wc.  The  Gospel  is  a  kind  of  Deuteronomy  a 
second  law,  a  remedial  law,  a  special  law,  a  law  of  faith;  by  it  we  are  under  the  law  to  Chris1 ,  and  it 
is  a  law  that  makes  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. - This  book  of  Deuteronomy  begins  with  a  brief  re¬ 

hearsed  of  the  most  remarkable  ev  ents  that  had  befallen  the  Israelites  since  they  came  from  mount  Si- 
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nai,  m  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  a  most  pathetic  exhortation  to  obedience;  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  and 
so  on  to  the  twenty-seventh,  are  repeated  many  particular  laws,  which  are  enforced  {ch.  27,  and  28.) 
with  promises  and  threatenings,  blessings  and  curses,  formed  into  a  covenant,  ch.  29,  and  30.  Care  is 
taken  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  these  things  among  them,  {ch.  31.)  particularly  by  a  song 
{ch.  32. )  and  so  Moses  concludes  by  a  blessing,  ch.  33. — —All  this  was  delivered  by  Moses  to  Israel  in 
the  last  month  of  his  life.  The  whole  book  contains  the  history  but  of  two  months;  compare  ch.  1.  3. 
with  Josh.  4.  19.  the  latter  of  which  was  the  thirty  days  of  Israel’s  mourning  for  Moses;  see  how  busy 
that  great  and  good  man  was  to  do  good,  when  he  knew  that  his  time  was  short;  how  quick  his  motion, 
when  he  drew  near  his  rest.  Thus  we  have  more  recorded  of  what  our  blessed  Saviour  said  and  did  in 
the  last  week  of  his  life,  than  in  any  other.  The  last  words  of  eminent  persons  make,  or  should  make, 
deep  ^impressions.  Observe,  for  the  honour  of  this  book,  that  when  our  Saviour  would  answer  the 
Devil’s  temptations  with,  It  is  written,  he  fetched  each  of  his  quotations  out  of  this  book,  Matth.  4 
4.  7,  10.  ' 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  first  part  of  Moses’s  farewell  sermon  to  Israel  begins 
with  this  chapter,  and  is  continued  to  the  latter  end  ofthe 
fourth  chapter.  In  the  five  first  verses  ofthis  chapter  we 
have  the  date  of  the  sermon,  the  place  where  it  was 
preached,  v.  1,2,  5,  and  the  time  when,  v.  3,  4.  The  nar¬ 
rative  in  this  chapter  reminds  them,  I.  Of  the  promise 
God  made  them  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  v.  6 . .  8.  II.  Of 
the  provision  made  of  judges  for  them,  v.  9.  .  18.  III. 
Of  their  unbelief  and  murmuring  upon  the  report  of  the 
spies,  v.  19  .  .33.  IV.  Of  the  sentence  passed  upon  them 
for  it,  and  the  ratification  of  that  sentence,  v.  34  . .  46. 

1 .  npHESE  be  the  words  which  Moses 
JL  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  this  side 
Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over 
against  the  Red  Sea ,  between  Paran,  and 
Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and 
Dizahab.  2.  ( There  are  eleven  days’  journey 
from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir,  unto 
Kadesh-barnea.)  3.  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  fortieth  year,  in  the  eleventh  month, 
on  the  first  clay  of  the  month,  that  Moses 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  according 
unto  all  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  in 
commandment  unto  them ;  4.  After  he 
had  slain  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites, 
which  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  Og  the  king 
of  Bashan,  which  dwelt  at  Astaroth  in 
Edrei :  5.  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law, 
saying,  6.  The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto 
us  in  Horeb,  saying,  Ye  have  dwelt  long 
enough  in  this  mount :  7.  Turn  you,  and 

take  your  journey,  and  go  to  the  mount  of 
the  Amorites,  and  unto  all  the  places  nigh 
thereunto,  in  the  plain,  in  the  hills,  and  in 
the  vale,  and  in  the  south,  and  by  the  sea¬ 
side,  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  un¬ 
to  Lebanon,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates.  8.  Behold,  I  have  set  the  land 
before  you :  go  in  and  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto 
them,  and  to  their  seed  after  them. 

We  have  here, 

1.  The  date  of  this  sermon  which  Moses  preach¬ 
ed  to  the  people  of  Israel.  A  great  auditory,  no 
question,  he  had,  as  many  as  could  crowd  within 
nearing,  and  particularly  all  the  elders  and  officers, 


the  representatives  of  the  people;  and,  probably,  it 
was  on  the  sabbath-day  that  he  delivered  this  to 
them.  (1.)  The  place,  where  they  were  now  en¬ 
camped,  was  in  the  plain,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  {v. 
1,  5.)  where  they  were  just  ready  to  enter  Canaan, 
and  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Canaanites;  yet  he 
discourses  not  to  them  concerning  military  affairs, 
the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war,  but  concerning  their 
duty  to  God;  for  if  they  kept  themselves  in  his  fear 
and  favour,  he  would  secure  to  them  the  conquest 
of  the  land ;  their  religion  would  be  their  best  policy. 
(2.)  The  time  was  near  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year 
since  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  So  long  God  had 
borne  their  manners,  and  they  had  borne  their  own 
iniquity,  (Numb.  14.  34.)  and  now  that  anew  and 
more  pleasant  scene  was  to  be  introduced,  as  a  to¬ 
ken  for  good,  Moses  repeats  the  law  to  them. 
Thus  after  God’s  controversy  with  them  on  account 
of  the  golden  calf,  the  first  and  surest  sign  of  God’s 
being  reconciled  to  them,  was,  the  renewing  of  the 
tables.  There  is  no  better  evidence  and  earnest  of 
God’s  favour  than  his  putting  his  law  in  our  hearts 
Ps.  147.  19,  20. 

2.  The  discourse  itself.  In  general,  Moses  spake 
unto  them  all  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  hi  com¬ 
mandment;  (v.  3.)'  which  intimates,  not  only  that 
what  he  now  delivered,  was  for  substance  the  same 
with  what  had  formerly  been  commanded,  but  that 
it  was  what  God  now  commanded  him  to  repeat.  He 
gave  them  this  rehearsal  and  exhortation  purely  by 
divine  direction;  God  appointed  him  to  leave  this 
legacy  to  the  church. 

He  begins  his  narrative  with  the  removal  from 
mount  Sinai.  ( v .  6.)  and  relates  here,  (1.)  The  or 
ders  which  God  gave  them  to  decamp,  and  proceed 
in  their  march,  v.  6,  7,  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough 
in  this  mount;  that  was  the  mount  that  burned,  with 
fire,  (Heb.  12.  18.)  and  gendered  to  bondage.  Gal. 
4.  24.  Thither  God  brought  them  to  humble  them, 
and  by  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  prepare  them  for 
the  land  of  promise.  There  he  kept  them  about  a 
year,  and  then  told  them  they  had  dwelt  lone 
enough  there,  they  must  go  forward.  Though  God 
bring  his  people  into  trouble  and  affliction,  into 
spiritual  trouble  and  affliction  of  mind,  he  knows 
when  they  hav  e  dwelt  long  enough  in  it,  and  will 
certainly  find  a  time,  the  fittest  time,  to  advance 
them  from  the  terrors  of  the  spirit  of  bondage  tothe 
comforts  of  the  spirit  of  adoption.  See  Rom.  8.  15. 
(2.)  The  prospect  which  he  gave  them  of  a  happy 
and  early  settlement  in  Canaan.  Go  to  the  land  of 
the  Canaanites;  {v.  7.)  enter  and  take  possession, 
it  is  all  your  own.  Behold,  I  have  set  the  land  be¬ 
fore  you,  v.  8.  When  God  commands  us  to  go  for¬ 
ward  in  our  Christian  course,  he  sets  the  heavenly 
Canaan  before  us  for  our  encouragement. 

9.  And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time 
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soyiag,  ]  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself 
alone  :  10.  The  Lord  your  God  hath 

multiplied  you,  and,  behold,  you  are  this 
day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 
1 1 .  (The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  make 
you  a  thousand  times  so  many  more  as  ye 
are ,  and  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised 
you!)  12.  How  can  I  myself  alone  bear 
your  cumbrance,  and  your  burden,  and  your 
strife?  13.  Take  ye  wise  men,  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and 
I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you.  14. 
And  ye  answered  me,  and  said,  The  thing 
which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  us  to  do. 
15.  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise 
men,  and  known,  and  made  them  heads 
over  you,  captains  over  thousands,  and  cap¬ 
tains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  over  fif¬ 
ties,  and  captains  over  tens,  and  officers 
among  your  tribes.  16.  And  I  charged 
your  judges  at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the 
causes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  his 
brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him. 
17.  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  m  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  you  shall  hear  the  small  as  well 
as  the  great ;  you  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  man  ;  for  the  judgment  is  God’s  :  and 
the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you,  bring  it 
unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it.  1 8.  And  I 
commanded  you  at  that  time  all  the  things 
which  ye  should  do. 

Moses  here  reminds  them  of  the  happy  constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  government,  which  was  such  as  might 
make  them  all  safe  and  easy,  if  it  was  not  their  own 
fault.  When  good  laws  were  given  them,  good 
men  were  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them; 
which  as  it  was  an  instance  of  God’s  goodness  to 
them,  so  it  was  of  the  care  of  Moses  concerning 
them;  and,  it  should  seem,  he  mentions  it  here,  to 
recommend  himself  to  them  as  a  man  that  sincerely 
sought  their  welfare,  and  so  to  make  way  for  what 
he  was  about  to  say  to  them,  wherein  he  aimed  at 
nothing  but  their  good. 

In  this  part  of  his  narrative  he  insinuates  to  them, 

1.  That  he  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of 
their  numbers.  He  owns  the  accomplishment  of 
God’s  promise  to  Abraham,  (y.  10.)  Ye  are  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude;  and  prays  for  the 
further  accomplishment  of  it,  (v.  11.)  God  make 
you  a  thousand  times  more.  This  prayer  comes 
in,  in  a  parenthesis,  and  a  good  prayer  prudently 
put  in  cannot  be  impertinent,  in  any  discourse  of 
divine  things;  nor  will  a  pious  ejaculation  break 
the  coherence,  but  rather  strengthen  and  adorn  it. 
But  how  greatly  are  his  desires  enlarged,  when  he 
prays  that  they  might  be  made  a  thousand  times 
more  than  they  were!  We  are  not  straitened  in 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  why  should  we  be 
straitened  in  our  own  faith  and  hope,  which  ought 
to  be  as  large  as  the  promise?  larger  it  needs  not 
tie.  It  is  from  the  promise  that  Moses  he:;e  takes 
the  measures  of  his  prayer,  The  Lord  bless  you  as 
he  hath  promised  you.  And  why  might  he  not 
hope  that  they  might  become  a  thousand  times 
more  than  they  were  now,  when  they  were  now  ten 
Uiuusand  times  more  than  they  were  when  they 
went  down  into  Egypt,  about  250  yea-rs  ago?  Ob- 
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serve,  When  they  were  under  the  government  of 
Pharaoh,  the  increase  of  their  numbers  was  envied, 
and  complained  of  as  a  grievance;  (Exod.  1.  9.) 
but  now,  under  the  government  of  Moses,  it  was 
rejoiced  in,  and  prayed  for,  as  a  blessing;  the  com¬ 
paring  of  which  might  give  them  occasion  to  reflect 
with  shame  upon  their  own  folly,  when  they  had 
talked  of  making  a  captain,  and  returning  to  Egypt. 

2.  That  he  was  not  ambitious  of  monopolizing  the 
honour  of  the  government,  and  ruling  them  him¬ 
self  alone,  as  an  absolute  monarch,  v.  9.  Though 
he  was  a  man  as  well  worthy  of  that  honour,  and  as 
well  qualified  for  the  business,  as  ever  any  man  was, 
yet  he  was  desirous  that  others  might  be  taken  in 
as  assistants  to  him  in  the  business,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  sharers  with  him  in  the  honour.  I  cannot  myself 
alone  bear  the  burden,  v.  12.  Magistracy  is  a  bur¬ 
then.  Moses  himself,  though  eminently  gifted  for 
it,  found  it  lay  heavy  on  his  shoulders;  nay,  the 
best  magistrates  complain  most  of  the  burthen,  and 
are  most  desirous  of  help,  and  most  afraid  of  under¬ 
taking  more  than  they  can  perform. 

3.  That  he  was  not  desirous  to  prefer  his  own 
creatures,  or  such  as  underhand  should  have  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  him;  for  he  leaves  it  to  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  judges,  to  whom  he  would  grant 
commissions,  not  durante  bene  placito — to  be  turned 
out  when  he  pleased;  but  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint 
— to  continue  so  long  as  they  approved  themselves 
faithful,  v.  13.  Take  you  wise  men,  that  are  known 
to  be  so  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them 
rulers.  Thus  the  apostle  directed  the  multitude  to 
choose  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  then  they  ordain¬ 
ed  them,  Acts  6.  3,  6.  He  directs  them  to  take 
wise  men  and  understanding,  whose  personal  merit 
would  recommend  them;  the  rise  and  original  of 
this  nation  were  so  late,  that  none  of  them  could 
pretend  to  antiquity  of  race,  and  nobility  of  birth, 
above  their  brethren;  and  they  having  all  lately 
come  out  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable  that 
one  family  was  not  much  richer  than  another;  so 
that  their  choice  must  be  directed  purely  by  the 
qualifications  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  integrity. 
“  Choose  those,”  says  Moses,  “whose  praise  is  m 
your  tribes,  and,  with  all  my  heart,  I  will  make 
them  rulers.”  We  must  not  grudge  that  God’s 
work  be  done  by  other  hands  than  our’s,  provided 
it  be  done  by  good  hands. 

4.  That  he  was  in  this  matter  very  willing  to 
please  the  people;  and  though  he  did  not  in  any 
thing  aim  at  their  applause,  yet  in  a  thing  of  this 
nature  he  would  not  act  without  their  approbation. 
And  they  agreed  to  the  proposal,  (v.  14. )  The  thing 
which  thou  hast  spoken,  is  good.  This  he  mentions, 
to  aggravate  the  sin  of  their  mutinies  and  discon¬ 
tents  after  this,  that  the  government  they  quarrelled 
with,  was  what  they  themselves  had  consented  to; 
Moses  would  have  pleased  them,  if  they  would 
have  been  pleased. 

5.  That  he  aimed  to  edify  them,  as  well  as  to 

gratify  them;  for,  (1.)  He  appointed  men  of  good 
characters,  (y.  15.)  wise  men  and  men  known,  men 
that  would  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  (2.)  He  gave  them  a  good  charge,  x’. 
16,  17.  Those  that  are  advanced  to  honour,  must 
know  that  they  are  charged  with  business,  and  must 
give  account  another  day  of  their  charge.  [1.]  He 
charges  them  to  be  diligent  and  patient;  Hear  the 
causes.  Hear  both  sides,  hear  them  fully,  heal 
them  carefully,  for  nature  has  provided  us  with  two 
ears,"  and  he  that  answercth  a  matter  before  he 
heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame  to  him.  The  ear 
of  the  learner  is  necessary  to  the  tongue  of  the 
learned,  Isa.  50.  4.  [2.]  To  be  just  and  impartial; 

Judge  righteously.  Judgment  must  be  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  parties.  The  natives  must  not 
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be  suffered  to  abuse  the  strangers,  any  more  than 
the  Grangers  to  insult  the  natives,  or  to  encroach 
upon  them:  the  great  must  not  be  suffered  to  op¬ 
press  the  small,  or  to  crush  them,  any  more  than 
the  small  to  rob  the  great,  or  to  affront  them.  No 
faces  must  be  known  in  judgment,  but  unbribed 
unbiassed  equity  must  always  pass  sentence.  [3.] 
To  be  resolute  and  courageous;  “  Ye  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  the  face  of  man.  Be  not  overawed  to  do 
an  ill  thing,  either  by  the  clamours  of  the  crowd, 
or  by  the  menaces  of  those  that  have  power  in  their 
hands.  ”  And  he  gave  them  a  good  reason  to  en¬ 
force  this  charge,  “  For  the  judgment  is  God’s. 
You  are  God’s  vicegerents,  you  act  for  him,  and 
therefore  must  act  like  him;  you  are  his  represen¬ 
tatives,  but  if  you  judge  unrighteously,  you  misre¬ 
present  him.  The  judgment  is  his,  and  therefore 
he  will  protect  you  in  doing  right;  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  call  you  to  account  if  you  do  wrong.”  And, 
{Lastly,)  He  allowed  them  to  bring  all  difficult 
cases  to  him,  and  he  would  always  be  ready  to  hear 
and  determine,  and  to  make  both  the  judges  and 
the  people  easy.  Hafifiy  art  thou,  0  Israel,  in 
such  a  prince  as  Moses  was. 

1 9.  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb, 
we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,  which  you  saw  by  the  way  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Amo  rites,  as  the  Lord 
our  God  commanded  us;  and  we  came  to 
Kadesh-barnea.  20.  And  I  said  unto  you, 
Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth 
give  unto  us.  21.  Behold,  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  set  the  land  before  thee :  go  up 
and  possess  it,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy 
fathers  hath  said  unto  thee  ;  fear  not,  neither 
be  discouraged.  22.  And  ye  came  near  un¬ 
to  me  every  one  of  you,  and  said,  We  will 
send  men  before  us,  and  they  shall  search 
us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again 
by  what  way  we  must  go  up,  and  into  what 
cities  we  shall  come.  23.  And  the  saying 
pleased  me  well :  and  I  took  twelve  men  of 
you,  one  of  a  tribe:  24.  And  they  turned, 
and  went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  came 
unto  the  valley  of  Eshool,  and  searched  it 
out.  25.  And  they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land  in  their  hands,  and  brought  it  down 
unto  us,  and  brought  us  word  again,  and 
said,  It  is  a  good  land  which  the  Lord  our 
God  doth  give  us.  26.  Notwithstanding  ye 
would  not  go  up,  but  rebelled  against  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  your  God.  27. 
And  ye  murmured  in  your  tents,  and  said, 
Because  the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath  brought 
us  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  deliver 
us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy 
us.  28.  Whither  shall  we  go  up?  our 
brethren  have  discouraged  our  heart,  say¬ 
ing,  The  people  is  greater  and  taller  Jban 
we ;  the  cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to 
heaven :  and,  moreover,  we  have  seen  the 
sons  of  the  Anakims  there.  29.  Then  I 
said  unto  you,  Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid 
of  them.  30.  The  Lord  your  God,  which 


goeth  before  you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  ac 
cording  to  all  that  he  did  for  you  in  Egypt 
before  your  eyes;  31.  And  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  where  thou  hast  seen  how  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  bare  thee,  as  a  man  doth 
bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went, 
until  ye  came  into  this  place.  32.  Yet  in 
this  thing  ye  did  not  believe  the  Lord  your 
God,  33.  Who  went  in  the  way  before  you, 
to  search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents 
in,  in  tire  by  night,  to  show  you  by  wha. 
way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day. 

34.  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your 
words,  and  was  wroth,  and  sware,  saying, 

35.  Surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men 
of  this  evil  generation  see  that  good  land, 
which  I  sware  to  give  unto  your  fathers, 

36.  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh;  he 
shall  see  it ;  and  to  him  will  I  give  the  land 
that  he  hath  trodden  upon,  and  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  because  he  hath  wholly  followed  the 
Lord.  37.  Also  the  Lord  was  angry  with 
me  for  your  sakes,  saying,  Thou  also  shalt 
not  go  in  thither.  '  38.  But  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  which  standetn  before  thee,  he  shall 
go  in  thither:  encourage  him;  for  he  shall 
cause  Israel  to  inherit  it.  39.  Moreover, 
your  little  ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  a 
prey,  and  your  children,  which  in  that  day 
had  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil, 
they  shall  go  in  thither,  and  unto  them  will 
I  give  it,  and  they  shall  possess  it.  40.  But 
as  for  you,  turn  ye,  and  take  your  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea.  41.  Then  ye  answered  and  said  unto 
me,  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  ;  we 
will  go  up,  and  fight,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  our  God  commanded  us.  And 
when  ye  had  girded  on  every  man  his  wea¬ 
pons  of  war,  ye  were  ready  to  go  up  into 
the  hill.  42.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Say  unto  them,  Go  not  up,  neither  fight ;  for 
I  am  not  among  you;  lest  ye  be  smitten 
before  your  enemies.  43.  So  I  spake  unto 
you  ;  and  you  would  not  hear,  but  rebelled 
against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 
went  presumptuously  up  into  the  hill.  44. 
And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir, 
even  unto  Hormah.  45.  And  ye  returned, 
and  wept  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord 
would  not  hearken  to  your  voice,  nor  give 
ear  unto  you.  46.  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh 
many  days,  according  unto  the  days  that  ye 
abode  there. 

Moses  here  makes  a  large  rehearsal  of  that  fatal 
turn  which  was  given  them  by  their  own  sins,  and 
God’s  wrath,  when,  from  the  very  borders  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  the  honour  of  conquering  it,  and  the  pleasure 
of  possessing  it,  the  whole  generation  was  hui  ried 
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back  into  the  wilderness,  and  their  carcases  fell 
there.  It  was  a  memorable  story;  we  read  it 
Numb.  13,  and  14,  but  divers  circumstances  are 
found  here,  which  are  not  related  there. 

1.  He  reminds  them  of  their  march  from  Horeb 
to  Kadesh-barnea,  (v.  19.)  through  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness.  This  he  takes  notice  of,  (1. ) 
To  make  them  sensible  of  the  great  goodness  of 
God  to  them,  in  guiding  them  through  so  great  a 
wilderness,  and  protecting  them  from  the  mischiefs 
they  were  surrounded  with  in  such  a  terrible  wil¬ 
derness.  The  remembrance  of  our  dangers  should 
make  us  thankful  for  our  deliverances.  (2.)  To 
aggravate  the  folly  of  those,  who,  in  their  discon¬ 
tent,  would  have  gone  back  to  Egypt  through  the 
wilderness,  though  they  had  forfeited,  and  had  no 
reason  to  expect,  the  divine  conduct,  in  such  a 
retrograde  motion. 

2.  He  shows  them  how  fair  they  stood  for  Ca¬ 
naan  at  that  time,  v.  20,  21.  He  told  them  with 
triumph,  The  land  is  set  before  you,  go  ufi,  and 
fiossess  it.  He  lets  them  see  how  near  they  were 
to  a  happy  settlement,  when  they  put  a  bar  in  their 
own  door,  that  their  sin  might  appear  the  more 
exceeding  sinful.  It  will  aggravate  the  eternal 
ruin  of  hypocrites,  that  they  were  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  came  short,  Mark  12.  34. 

3.  He  lays  the  blame  of  sending  the  spies,  upon 
them,  which  did  not  appear  in  Numbers;  there  it 
is  said  (ch.  13.  1,  2.)  that  the  Lord  directed  the 
sending  of  them,  but  here  we  find  that  the  people 
first  desired  it,  and  God,  in  permitting  it,  gave 
them  up  to  their  own  counsels,  t>.  22.  Ye  said,  we 
will  send  men  before  us.  Moses  had  given  them 
God’s  word;  ( v .  20,  21.)  but  they  could  not  find  in 
their  hearts  to  rely  upon  that:  human  policy  goes 
further  with  them  than  divine  wisdom,  and  they 
will  needs  light  a  candle  to  the  sun.  As  if  it  were 
not  enough  that  they  were  sure  of  a  God  before 
them,  they  must  send  men  before  them. 

4.  He  repeats  the  report  which  the  spies  brought 
of  the  goodness  of  the  land,  which  they  were  sent  to 
survey,  v.  24,  25.  The  blessings  which  God  has 
promised,  are  truly  valuable  and  desirable,  even 
the  unbelievers  themselves  being  judges:  never  any 
looked  into  the  Holy  Land,  but  they  must  own  it  a 
good  land.  Yet  they  represented  the  difficulties 
ol  conquering  it  as  insuperable;  (x».  28.)  as  if  it 
were  in  vain  to  think  of  attacking  them  either  by 
battle,  for  the  people  are  taller  than  we,  or  by 
siege,  for  the  cities  are  walled  up  to  heaven;  an  hy¬ 
perbole  which  they  made  use  of  to  serve  their  ill 
purpose,  which  was  to  dishearten  the  people,  and 
perhaps  they  intended  to  reflect  upon  the  God  of 
heaven  himself,  as  if  they  were  able  to  defy  him, 
like  the  Babel-builders,  the  top  of  whose  tower 
must  reach  to  heaven,  Gen.  11.  4.  Those  places 
only  are  walled  up  to  heaven,  that  are  compassed 
with  God’s  favour  as  with  a  shield. 

5.  He  tells  them  what  pains  he  took  with  them 
to  encourage  them,  when  their  brethren  had  said  so 
much  to  discourage  them,  (v.  29.)  Then  1  said 
unto  you,  Dread  not.  Moses  suggested  enough  to 
have  stilled  the  tumult,  and  to  have  kept  them  with 
their  faces  toward  Canaan.  He  assured  them  that 
God  was  present  with  them,  and  President  among 
them,  and  would  certainly  fight  for  them,  v.  30. 
As  for  proof  of  his  power  over  their  enemies,  he 
refers  them  to  what  they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  where 
their  enemies  had  all  possible  advantages  against 
them,  and  yet  were  humbled,  and  forced  to  yield, 
v.  30.  And  for  proof  of  God’s  good-will  to  them, 
and  the  real  kindness  which  he  intended  them,  he 
refers  them  to  what  they  had  seen  hi  the  wilderness, 
(t>.  31,  33.)  through  which  they  had  been  guided 
by  the  eye  of  divine  wisdom,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire,  which  guide  1  both  their  motions  and  their  I 


rests;  and  had  been  carried  in  the  arms  of  divine 
grace,  with  as  much  care  and  tenderness  as  ever 
any  child  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  a  nursing  father. 
And  was  there  any  room  left  to  distrust  this  God? 
Or  were  they  not  the  most  ungrateful  people  in  the 
world,  who,,  after  such  sensible  proofs  of  the  divine 
goodness,  hardened  their  hearts  in  the  day  of  temfi- 
tation?  Moses  had  complained  once,  that  Gcd  had 
charged  him  to  carry  this  people  as  the  nursing 
father  doth  the  sucking  child-,  (Numb.  11.  12.)  but 
here  he  owns  that  it  was  God  that  so  carried  them, 
and  perhaps  this  is  alluded  to,  (Acts  13.  18.)  where 
he  is  said  to  bear  them,  or  to  suffer  their  manners. 

6.  He  charges  them  with  the  sin  which  they  were 
guilty  of  upon  this  occasion.  Though  those  whom 
he  was  now  speaking  to,  were  a  new  generation, 
yet  he  lays  it  upon  them,  Ye  rebelled,  and  ye  mur¬ 
mured ;  for  many  of  these  were  then  in  being, 
though  under  twenty  years  old,  and  perhaps  were 
engaged  in  the  riot;  and  the  rest  inherited  their 
fathers’  vices,  and  smarted  for  them.  Observe 
what  he  lays  to  their  charge;  (1.)  Disobedience, 
and  rebellion  against  God’s  law.  Ye  would  not  go 
ufi,  but  rebelled,  v.  26.  The  rejecting  of  God’s 
favours  is  really  a  rebelling  against  his  authority. 
(2.)  Invidious  reflections  upon  God’s  goodness. 
They  basely  suggested,  (y.  27.)  Because  the  Lord 
hated,  us,  he  brought  us  out  of  Egy/it.  What 
could  have  been  more  absurd,  more  disingenuous, 
and  more  reproachful  to  God ?  (3. )  An  unbelieving 
heart  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  (v.  32.)  Ye  did  not 
believe  the  Lord  your  God.  All  your  disobedience 
to  God’s  laws,  and  distrust  of  his  power  and  good¬ 
ness,  flow  from  a  disbelief  of  his  word.  A  sad  pass 
it  is  come  to  with  us,  when  the  God  of  eternal  truth 
cannot  be  believed. 

7.  He  repeats  the  sentence  passed  upon  them  for 
this  sin,  which  now  they  had  seen  the  execution  of. 
(1.)  They  were  all  condemned  to  die  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  none  of  them  must  be  suffered  to  enter 
Canaan,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  v.  34 . .  38.  So 
long  they  must  continue  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  that  most  of  them  would  drop  off  of 
course,  and  the  youngest  of  them  should  be  cut  off. 
Thus  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief. 
It  was  not  the  breach  of  any  of  the  commands  of 
the  law  that  shut  them  out  of  Canaan,  no,  not  the 
golden  calf,  but  their  disbelief  of  that  promise 
which  was  typical  of  gospel-grace,  to  signify  that 
no  sin  will  ruin  us  but  unbelief,  which  is  a  sin 
against  the  remedy.  (2.)  Moses  himself  afterward 
fell  under  God’s  displeasure,  for  a  hasty  word 
which  they  provoked  him  to  speak;  (v.  37.)  The 
Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes.  Because 
all  the  old  stock  must  go  off,  Moses  himself  must 
not  stay  behind.  Their  unbelief  let  death  into  the 
camp,  and,  having  entered,  even  Moses  falls  within 
his  commission.  (3.)  Yet  here  is  mercy  mixed 
with  wrath.  [1.  ]  That  though  Moses  might  not 
bring  them  into  Canaan,  Joshua  should,  (u.  38.) 
Encourage  him ;  for  he  would  be  discouraged  from 
taking  up  a  government  which  he  saw  Moses  him¬ 
self  fall  under  the  weight  of;  but  let  him  be  assured 
that  he  shall  accomplish  that  for  which  he  is  raised 
up,  he  shall  cause  Isi-ael  to  inherit  it.  Thus  what 
the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak,  Jesus,  our 
Joshua,  does  by  bringing  in  the  better  hope.  [2.] 
That  though  this  generation  should  not  enter  into 
Canaan,  the  next  should,  v.  39.  As  they  had  been 
chosen  for  their  fathers’  sakes,  so  their  children 
might  justly  have  been  rejected  for  their  sakes. 
But  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment. 

8.  He  seminds  them  of  their  foolish  and  fruitless 
attempt  to  get  this  sentence  reversed,  when  it  was 
too  late.  (1.)  They  tried  it  by  their  reformation, 
in  this  particular;  whereas  they  had  refused  to  go 
up  against  the  Canaanites,  now  thiy  sould  go  up, 
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in  nil  haste,  and  they  girded  on  their  weapons  of  war 
for  that  purpose,  v,  41.  Thus,  when  the  door  is 
shut,  and  the  day  of  grace  over,  there  will  be  found 
those  that  stand  without  and  knock.  But  this 
which  looked  like  a  reformation,  proved  but  a  fur¬ 
ther  rebellion;  God,  by  Moses,  prohibited  the  at¬ 
tempt;  ( v .  42.)  yet  t licit  went  presumptuously  up  to 
the  hill,  ( v .  43.)  acting  now  in  contempt  of  the 
threatening,  as  before  in  contempt  of  the  promise, 
as  if  they  were  governed  by  a  spirit  of  contradic¬ 
tion;  and  it  sped  accordingly;  (v.  44.)  they  were 
chased  and  destroyed,  and  by  this  defeat  which 
they  suffered,  when  they  had  provoked  God  to 
leave  them,  they  were  taught  what  success  they 
might  have  had  if  they  had  kept  themselves  in  his 
love.  (2.)  They  tried  by  their  prayers  and  tears 
to  get  the  sentence  reversed,  (v,  45.)  They  re¬ 
turned  and  wept  before  the  Lord.  While  they 
were  fretting  and  quarrelling,  it  is  said, (Numb.  14. 

1.)  They  we/it  that  night;  those  were  tears  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  God,  these  were  tears  of  repentance 
and  humiliation  before  God.  Note,  Tears  of  dis¬ 
content  must  be  wept  over  again;  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  worketh  death,  and  is  to  be  repented  of;  it  is 
not  so  with  godly  sorrow,  that  will  end  in  joy.  But 
their  weeping  was  all  to  no  purpose,  The  I,ord 
would  not  hearken  to  your  voice,  because  you  would 
not  hearken  to  his;  the  decree  was  gone  forth,  and, 
like  Esau,  they  found  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  they  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 

CHAP.  II. 

Moses,  in  this  chapter,  proceeds  in  the  rehearsal  of  God’s 
providences  concerning  Israel  in  their  way  to  Canaan, 
yet  preserves  not  the  record  of  any  thing  that  happened 
during  their  tedious  march  back  to  the  Hod-sea,  in  which 
they  were  almost  38  years,  but  passes  that  over  in 
silence,  as  a  dark  time  ;  and  makes  his  narrative  to  begin 
again  when  they  faced  about  toward  Canaan,  (v.  1 .  .3.) 
and  drew  toward  the  countries  that  were  inhabited,  con¬ 
cerning  which  God  here  gives  them  direction,  1.  What, 
nations  they  must  not  give  any  disturbance  to.  1.  Not 
to  the  EdomileSj  v.  4.. 8.  3.  Not  to  the  Moabites, 

(v.  9.)  of  the  antiquities  of  whose  country,  with  that  of 
the  Edomites,  he  gives  some  account,  v.  10..  12.  And 
here  comes  in  an  account  of  their  passing  the  river 
Zcrcd,  v.  13. .  16.  3.  Not  to  the  Ammonites,  of  whose 
country  here  is  some  account  given,  v.  17..  23.  II. 
What  nations  they  should  attack  and  conquer.  They 
must  begin  with  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  v.  24  . .  26. 
And  accordingly,  1.  They  had  a  fair  occasion  of  quar¬ 
relling  with  him,  v.  26. .  32.  2.  God  gave  them  a  com¬ 

plete  victory  over  him,  v.  33.  .37. 

1.  IEN  we  turned,  and  took  our  jour- 
JS.  noy  into  the  wilderness,  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto 
me:  and  we  compassed  mount  Seir  many 
days.  2.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  3.  Ye  have  compassed  this  moun¬ 
tain  long  enough :  turn  you  northward.  4. 
And  command  thou  the  people,  saying,.  Ye 
are  to  pass  through  the  roast  of  your  bre¬ 
thren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell  in 
Seir;  and  1  lu>y  shall  be  afraid  of  you  :  take 
ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  therefore  :  5. 

Meddle  not  with  them;  for  1  will  not  give 
you  of  their  land,  no  not  so  much  as  a  loot- 
breudlh,  because  I  have  given  mount  Seir 
unto  Esau  for  a  possession.  6.  Ye  shall 
buy  meat  of  them  for  money,  that,  ye  may 
eat;  and  ye  shall  also  buy  water  .of  them 
for  money,  that  ye  may  drink.  7.  For  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all  the 
works  of  thy  hand ;  he  knoweth  thy  walk¬ 


ing  through  this  great  wilderness :  tin  se 
fortv  years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been 
with  tlico,  thou  hast  lacked  nothing. 

Here  is,  1.  A  short  account  of  the  long  stay  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  the  wilderness;  We  compassed  mount  Seir 
many  days,  v.  1.  Near  38  years  they  wandered  in 
the  deserts  of  Seir;  probably,  in  some  of  their  rests 
they  stayed  several  years,  and  never  stirred;  God 
by  this  not  only  chastised  them  for  their  murmuring 
and  unbelief,  but,  (1.)  Prepared  them  for  Canaan, 
by  humbling  them  for  sin,  teaching  them  to  mortify 
their  lusts,  to  follow  God,  and  to  comfort  them 
selves  in  him.  It  is  a  work  of  time  to  make  soulf 
meet  for  heaven,  and  it  must  be  done  by  a  long 
train  of  exercises.  (2.)  He  prepared  the  Canaan- 
ites  for  destruction:  all  this  time  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  was  filling  up;  and  though  it  might 
have  been  improved  by  them  as  a  space  to  repent 
in,  it  was  abused  by  them  to  the  hardening  of  their 
hearts.  Now  that  the  host  of  Israel  was  once  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  after  that,  was  so  long  entangled,  and 
seemingly  lost,  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  secure, 
and  thought  the  danger  was  over  from  that  quarter, 
which  would  make  the  next  attempt  of  Israel  upon 
them  the  more  dreadful. 

2.  Orders  given  them  to  turn  toward  Canaan. 
Though  God  contend  long,  he  will  not  contend  for 
ever.  Though  Israel  may  be  long  kept  waiting  for 
deliverance  and  enlargement,  it  will  come  at  last; 
The  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time,  and  at  the  end 
it  shall  s/ieak,  and  not  lie. 

3.  A  charge  given  them  not  to  annoy  the  Edom¬ 

ites:  (I.)  They  must  not  offer  any  hostility  to  them 
as  enemies;  (v.  4,  5.)  Meddle  not  with  them.  [1.] 
They  must  not  improve  the  advantage  they  baa 
against  them,  by  the  fright  they  would  be  put  into 
upon  Israel’s  approach.  “  They  shall  be  afraid  of 
you,  knowing  your  strength  and  numbers,  and  the 
power  of  God  engaged  for  you;  but  think  not  that 
because  their  fears  make  them  an  easy  prey,  you 
may  therefore  prey  upon  them;  no,  take  heed  to 
yourselves.”  There  is  need  of  great  caution,  and  a 
strict  government  of  our  own  spirits,  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  from  injuring  those  whom  we  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  against  Or,  this  caution  is  given  to  the 
princes;  they  must  not  only  not  meddle  with  the 
Edomites  themselves,  but  not  permit  any  of  the 
soldiers  to  meddle  with  them.  [2.]  They  must 
not  avenge  upon  the  Edomites  the  affront  they  gave 
them  in  refusing  them  passage  through  their  coun¬ 
try,  Numb.  20.  21.  Thus  before  God  brought 
Israel  to  destroy  their  enemies  in  Canaan,  he  taught 
them  to  forgive  their  enemies  in  Edom.  [3.] 
They  must  not  expect  to  have  any  part  of  their 
land  given  them  for  a  possession;  mount  Seir  was 
already  settled  upon  the  Edomites,  and  they  must 
not,  under  pretence  of  God’s  covenant  and  conduct, 
think  to  seize  for  themselves  all  they  could  lay  hand 
on.  Dominion  is  not  founded  in  grace.  God’s 
Israel  shall  be  well-placed,  but  must  not  expect  to 
be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  Isa.  5.  8. 
(2.)  They  must  trade  with  them  as  neighbours: 
buy  meat  and  water  of  them,  and  pay  for  what  they 
bought;  (v.  6.)  religion  must  never  be  made  a  cloak 
for  injustice.  The  reason  given,  (n.  7.)  is,  because 
God  hath  blessed  thee,  and  hitherto  thou  hast 
lacked  nothing;  and  therefore,  [1.]  “Thou  needest 
not  beg;  scorn  to  be  beholden  to  Edomites,  when 
thou  hast  a  God  all-sufficient  to  depend  upon. 
Thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay  for  what  thou  callest 
for,  (thanks  to  the  divine  blessing!)  use  therefore 
what  thou  hast,  use  it  cheer  fully,  and  do  not  spunge 
upon  the  Edomites.  ”  [2.]  “  Therefore  thou  must 

not  steal.  Thou  hast  experienced  the  care  of  the 
divine  providence  concerning  thee,  in  confidence  of 
which,  for  the  future,  and  in  a  firm  belief  of  its 
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sufficiency,  never  use  any  indirect  methods  for  thy 
supply.  Live  by  thy  faith,  and  not  by  thy  sword.” 

8.  And  when  we  passed  by  from  our 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt 
in  Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,  and  from  Ezion-gaber,  we  turned, 
and  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  ol 
Moab.  9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend 
with  them  in  battle;  for  I  will  not  give  thee 
of  their  land  for  a  possession,  because  I 
have  given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for 
a  possession.  1 0.  The  Emims  dwelt  therein 
in  times  past,  a  people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims;  1 1.  Which  also 
were  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims; 
but  the  Moabites  call  them  Emims.  12. 
The  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  before-time; 
but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them, 
when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  before 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  as  Israel 
did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which 
the  Lord  gave  unto  them.  13.  Now  rise 
up,  said  /,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zered  :  and  we  went  over  the  brook  Zered. 

1 4.  And  the  space  in  which  we  came  from 
Kadesh-barnea,  until  we  were  come  over 
the  brook  Zered,  was  thirty  and  eight 
years ;  until  all  the  generation  of  the  men 
of  war  were  wasted  out  from  among  the 
host,  as  the  Lord  sware  unto  them.  15. 
For  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
against  them,  to  destroy  them  from  among 
the  host,  until  they  were  consumed.  16. 
So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  men  of  war 
were  consumed  and  dead  from  among  the 
people,  1 7.  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  18.  Thou  art  to  pass  over  through 
Ar,  the  coast  of  Moab,  this  day.  19.  And 
when  thou  comest  nigh  over  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  distress  them  not,  nor 
meddle  with  them:  for  1  will  not  give  thee 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  any 
possession ;  because  1  have  given  it  unto 
the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  20. 
(That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants: 
giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time,  and  the 
Ammonites  called  them  Zamzummins ;  21. 
A  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the 
Anakims;  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them 
before  them;  and  they  succeeded  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead:  22.  As  he  did  to 
the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in  Seir, 
when  he  destroyed  the  Horims  from  before 
them;  and  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead  even  unto  this  day:  23.  And 
the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even 
unto  Azzah,  the  Caphtorims,  which  came 
fbrth  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead.) 


It  is  observable  here  that  Moses,  speaking  of  the 
Edomites,  ( y .  8.)  calls  them  our  brethren ,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Esau;  though  they  had  been  unkind  to  Is¬ 
rael,  in  refusing  them  a  peaceable  passage  through 
their  country,  yet  he  calls  them  brethren.  For 
though  our  relations  fail  in  their  duty  to  us,  we  must 
retain  a  sense  of  the  relation,  and  not  be  wanting  in 
our  duty  to  them,  as  there  is  occasion. 

Now  in  these  verses  we  have, 

1.  The  account  which  Moses  gives  of  the  original 
of  the  nations  which  he  had  here  occasion  to  speak 
of;  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites.  We 
know  very  well,  from  other  parts  of  his  history, 
whose  posterity  they  were,  but  here  he  tells  us  how 
they  came  to  these  countries  in  which  Israel  found 
them;  they  were  not  the  aborigines ,  or  fi'-st  plan¬ 
ters.  But,  (1.)  The  Moabites  dwelt  in  a  country 
which  had  belonged  to  a  numerous  race  of  giants, 
called  Emims,  that  is,  terrible  ones;  as  tall  as  the 
Anakims,  and  perhaps  more  fierce,  v.  10,  11.  (2.) 

The  Edomites  in  like  manner  dispossessed  the  Ho- 
;  rims  from  mount  Seir,  and  took  their  country,  (x1. 
12.  and  again,  v.  22.)  of  which  we  read,  Gen.  36. 
20.  (3. )  The  Ammonites  likewise  got  possession 

of  a  country  that  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by 
giants,  called  Zamzummims,  crafty  men,  or  wicked 
men;  (v.  20,  21.)  probably,  the  same  that  are  call¬ 
ed  Zttzims,  Gen.  14.  5.  He  illustrates  these  re¬ 
marks  by  an  instance  older  than  any  of  these;  the 
Caphtorims  (who  were  akin  to  the  Philistines,  Gen. 
10.  14.)  drove  the  Avims  out  of  their  country,  and 
took  possession  of  it,  x>.  23.  The  learned  Bishop 
|  Patrick  supposes  these  Avites, being  expelled  hence, 
to  have  settled  in  Assyria,  and  to  be  the  same  peo- 
1  pie  we  read  of  under  that  name,  2  Kings  17.  31. 
Now  these  revolutions  are  recorded,  [1.]  To  show 
how  soon  the  world  was  peopled  after  the  flood;  so 
!  well  peopled,  that  when  a  family  grew  numerous, 
they  could  not  find  a  place  to  settle  in,  at  least,  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  but  they  must  drive  out 
those  that  were  already  settled.  [2. ]  lo  show  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  Giants  were  expelled  by  those  of  ordinary 
stature;  for,  probably,  these  giants,  like  those  be¬ 
fore  the  flood,  (Gen.  '6.  4. )  were  notorious  for  impi¬ 
ety  and  oppression,  which  brought  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  them,  against  which  their  great 
strength  would  be  no  defence.  [3.]  To  show  what 
uncertain  things  worldly  possessions  are,  and  how 
often  they  change  their  owners:  it  was  so  of  old, 
and  ever  will  be  so.  Families  decline,  and  from 
them  estates  are  transferred  to  families  that  in¬ 
crease;  so  little  constancy  or  continuance  is  there  in 
these  things!  [4.]  To  encourage  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  were  now  going  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan,  against  the  difficulties  they  would  meet 
I  with,  and  to  show  the  unbelief  of  those  that  were 
I  afraid  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  to  whom  the  giants,  here 
said  to  be  conquered,  are  compared,  v.  31,  21.  If 
the  providence  of  God  had  done  this  for  Moabites 
!  and  Ammonites,  much  more  would  his  promise  do 
it  for  Israel  his  peculiar  people. 

2.  The  advances  which  Israel  made  towards  Ca¬ 
naan.  Thev  fiassecl  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
Moab,  [y.  8.)  and  then  went  over  the  brook  or  vale 
of  Zered,  (x>.  13.)  and  there  Moses  takes  notice  of 
the  fulfilling  of  the  word  which  God  had  spoken 
:  concerning  them;  that  none  of  those  that  were  num¬ 
bered  at  mount  Sinai,  should  see  the  land  that  God 
had  promised,  Numb.  14,  23.  According  to  that 
sentence,  now  that  they  began  to  set  theii  faces  to¬ 
ward  Canaan,  and  to  have  it  in  their  eye,  notice  is 
taken  of  their  Being  all  destroyed  and  consumed, 
and  not  a  man  of  them  left,  v.  14.  Common  pro 
videncc,  we  may  observe,  in  about  38  yeais,  oidi 
narily  raises  a  new  generation,  so  that  in  that  time 
few  remain  of  the  old  one;  but  here  it  was  entirelr 
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new,  and  none  at  all  remained  but  Caleb  and  Josh¬ 
ua:  foY  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against 
them,  v.  15.  Those  cannot  but  waste,  until  they 
are  consumed,  who  have  the  hand  of  God  against 
them.  Observe,  Israel  is  not  called  to  engage  with 
the  Canaanites  till  all  the  men  of  war,  the  veteran 
regiments,  that  had  been  used  to  hardship,  and  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  Egyptians,  were 
consumed  and  dead  from  among  the  /ieo/ile;  (v.  16.) 
that  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  being  effected  by  a 
host  of  new-raised  men,  trained  up  in  a  wilderness, 
the  excellency  of  the  power  might  the  more  plainly 
appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  mett. 

3.  The  caution  given  them,  not  to  meddle  with 
the  Moabites  or  Ammonites,  whom  they  must  not 
disseise,  nor  so  much  as  disturb,  in  their  posses¬ 
sions.  Distress  them  not,  nor  contend  with  them, 
v.  9.  Though  the  Moabites  aimed  to  ruin  Israel, 
(Numb.  22.  6.)  yet  Israel  must  not  aim  to  ruin 
them.  It  others  design  us  a  mischief,  that  will  not 
justify  us  in  designing  them  a  mischief.  But  why 
must  not  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  be  meddled 
with?  (1.)  Because  they  were  the  children  of  Lot, 
(y.  9,  19.)  righteous  Lot,  who  kept  his  integrity  in 
Sodom.  Note,  Children  often  fare  the  better  in 
this  world  for  the  piety  of  their  ancestors;  the  seed 
of  the  upright,  though  they  degenerate,  yet  are 
blessed  with  temporal  good  things.  (2.)  Because 
the  land  they  were  possessed  of,  was  what  God  had 
given  them,  and  he  did  not  design  it  for  Israel. 
Even  wicked  men  have  a  right  to  their  worldly 
possessions,  and  must  not  be  wronged.  The  tares 
are  allowed  their  place  in  the  field,  and  must  not 
be  rooted  out  until  the  harvest.  God  gives  and  pre¬ 
serves  outward  blessings  to  wicked  men,  to  show 
that  these  are  not  the  best  things,  but  he  has  better 
in  store  for  his  own  children. 

24.  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and 
pass  over  the  river  Arnon  :  behold,  I  have 
given  into  thy  hand  Sihon  the  Amorite,  king 
of  Heshbon,  and  his  land :  begin  to  possess 
it,  and  contend  with  him  in  battle.  25. 
This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of 
thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations 
that  are  under  the  whole  heaven,  who  shall 
hear  report  of  dice,  and  shall  tremble,  and 
be  in  anguish  because  of  thee.  26.  And  I 
sent  messengers  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
Kedemoth,  unto  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon, 
with  words  ol  peace,  saying,  27.  Let  me 
pass  through  thy  land  :  I  will  go  along  by 
the  highway;  j  will  neither  turn  unto  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  28.  Thou  shall, 
sell  me  meat  for  money,  that  I  may  eat ; 
and  give  me  water  for  money,  that  1  may 
drink :  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  feet; 
29.  (As  the  children  of  Esau  which  dwell 
in  Seir,  and  the  Moabites  which  dwell  in 
Vr,  did  unto  me ;)  until  I  shall  pass  over 
Iordan,  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  our 
Hod  giveth  us.  30.  But  Sihon  king  of 
Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him :  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and 
made  his  heart  obstinate,  that  he  might  de¬ 
liver  him  into  thy  hand,  as  appearetli  this 
day.  31.  And  tiie  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Behold,  1  have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and  his 
bind  before  thee:  begin  to  possess,  that  thou 


mayest  inherit  his  land.  32.  Then  Sihon 
came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people, 
to  fight  at  Jaliaz.  33.  And  the  Lord  our 
God  delivered  liim  before  us ;  and  we  smote 
him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people.  34. 
And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  men,  and  the  women, 
and  the  little  ones,  of  every  city ;  we  left 
none  to  remain :  35.  Only  the  cattle  we 

took  for  a  prey  unto  ourselves,  and  the  spoil 
of  the  cities  which  we  took.  36.  From 
Aroer,  which  is  by  the  brink  of  the  liver  of 
Arnon,  and  from  the  city  that  is  by  the  ri¬ 
ver,  even  unto  Gilead,  there  was  not  one 
city  too  strong  for  us :  the  Lord  our  God 
delivered  all  unto  us.  37.  Only  unto  the 
land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  thou  earnest 
not,  nor  unto  any  place  of  the  river  Jabbok, 
nor  unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  nor 
unto  whatsoever  the  Lord  our  God  forbade 
us. 

God  having  tried  the  self-denial  of  his  people,  in 
foi  bidding  them  to  meddle  with  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  and  they  having  quietly  passed  by 
those  rich  countries,  and,  though  superior  in  num¬ 
ber,  not  made  any  attack  upon  them,  here  he  re¬ 
compenses  them  for  their  obedience  by  giving  them 
possession  of  the  country  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites.  If  wc  forbear  what  God  forbids,  we  shall 
receive  what  he  promises,  and  shall  be  no  losers  at 
last  by  our  obedience,  though  it  may  seem  for  the 
present  to  be  our  loss.  Wrong  not  others,  and  God 
shall  right  thee. 

1.  God  gives  them  commission  to  seize  upon  the 
country  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  v.  24,  25.  This 
was  then  God’s  way  of  disposing  of  kingdoms,  but 
such  particular  grants  are  not  now  either  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  or  pretended.  In  this  commission,  observe, 
(1. )  Though  God  assured  them  that  the  land  should 
be  their  own,  yet  they  must  bestir  themselves,  and 
contend  in  battle  with  the  enemy.  What  God  gives, 
we  must  endeavour  to  get.  (2.)  God  promises  that 
when  they  fight,  he  will  fight  for  them.  Do  you 
begin  to  possess  it,  and  I  will  begin  to  put  the  dread 
of  you  upon  them.  God  would  dispirit  the  enemy, 
and  so  destroy  them;  would  magnify  Israel,  and  so 
terrify  all  those  against  whom  they  were  commis¬ 
sioned.  See  Exod.  15.  14. 

2.  Moses  sends  to  Sihon  a  message  of  peace,  and 
only  begs  a  passage  through  this  land,  with  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  give  his  country  no  disturbance,  but  the 
advantage  of  trading  for  ready  mi  ney  with  so  great 
a  boefy,  v.  26-. 29.  Moses  herein  did  neither  diso¬ 
bey  God,  who  bid  him  contend  with  Sihon,  nor 
dissemble  with  Sihon;  but  doubtless  it  was  by  divine 
direction  that  he  did  it,  that  Sihon  might  be  left 
inexcusable,  though  God  hardened  his  heart.  This 
may  illustrate  the  method  of  God’s  dealing  with 
those  to  whom  he  gives  his  gospel,  but  does  not  give 
grace  to  believe  it. 

3.  Sihon  began  the  war;  (m  32.)  God  having 
made  his  heart  obstinate,  and  hid  from  his  eyes  the 
things  that  belonged  to  his  peace,  (v.  30.)  that  he 
might  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  Israel.  Those 
that  meddle  with  the  people  of  God,  meddle  to  their 
own  hurt;  and  God  sometimes  ruins  his  enemies  by 
their  own  resolves.  See  Mic.  4.  11..  13,  Rev 
16.  14. 

4.  Israel  was  victorious.  (1.)  They  put  all  the 
Amorites  to  the  sword,  men,  women,  and  children; 
(f.  33,  34.)  this  they  did  as  the  executioners  of 
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God’s  wrath;  now  the  measure  of  the  Amorites’  ini¬ 
quity  was  full,  (Gen.  15,  16.)  and  the  longer  it  was 
in  the  filling,  the  sorer  was  the  reckoning  at  last. 
This  was  one  of  the  devoted  nations,  they  died  not 
as  Israel’s  enemies;  but  as  sacrifices  to  divine  jus¬ 
tice,  in  the  offering  of  which  sacrifices  Israel  was 
employed,  as  a  kingdom  of  priests.  The  case  being 
therefore  extraordinary,  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  for  military  executions,  which 
make  no  distinction,  and  give  no  quarter:  they  will 
have judgment  without  mercy,  that  show  no  mercy. 
(2.)  They  took  possession  of  all  they  had;  their  ci¬ 
ties,  (v.  34.)  their  goods,  (v.  35.)  and  their  land,  v. 
36.  The  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just. 
What  a  new  world  did  Israel  now  come  into!  Most 
of  them  were  born,  and  had  lived  all  their  days,  in 
a  vast  howling  wilderness,  where  they  knew  not 
what  either  fields  er  cities  were,  had  no  houses  to 
dwell  in,  and  neither  sowed  nor  reaped;  and  now 
of  a  sudden  to  become  masters  of  a  country  so  well- 
built,  so  well-husbanded,  this  made  them  amends 
for  their  long  waiting,  and  yet  it  was  but  the  ear¬ 
nest  of  a  great  deal  more.  Much  more  joyful  will 
the  change  be  which  holy  souls  will  experience, 
when  they  remove  out  of  the  wilderness  of  this 
world  to  the  better  country,  that  is,  the  heavenly, 
to  the  city  that  has  foundations. 

CHAP.  III. 

Moses,  in  this  chapter,  relates,  I.  The  conquest  of  Oa, 
king  of  Bashan,  and  the  seizing  of  his  country,  v.  I . .  11. 
II.  The  distribution  of  these  new  conquests  to  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  v.  12.  .17.  Under  certain  provisos  and 
limitations,  v,  18.. 20.  III.  The  encouragement  given 
to  Joshua  to  carry  on  the  war  which  was  so  gloriously 
begun,  v.  21,  22.  IV.  Moses’s  request  to  go  over  into 
Canaan,  (v.  23.  .25.)  with  the  denial  of  that  request,  but 
the  grant  of  an  .equivalent,  v.  26.  .29. 

1.  npHEN  we  turned,  and  went  up  the 
A  way  to  Bashan  :  and  Og  the  king  of 
Bashan  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his 
people,  to  battle  at  Edrei.  2.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  Fear  him  not :  for  I  will  deli¬ 
ver  him,  and  all  his  people,  and  his  land, 
into  thy  hand;  and  thou  shalt  do  unto  him 
as  thou  didst  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amo¬ 
rites,  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.  3.  So  the 
Lord  our  God  delivered  into  our  hands  Og 
also,  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  his  people : 
and  we  smote  him,  until  none  was  left  to 
him  remaining.  4.  And  we  took  all  his  ci¬ 
ties  at  that  time;  there  was  not  a  city  which 
we  took  not  from  them,  threescore  cities, 
all  the  region  of  Argob,  the  kingdom  of  Og 
in  Bashan.  5.  All  these  cities  were  fenced 
with  high  walls,  gates  and  bars  ;  besides  un¬ 
walled  towns  a  great  many.  6.  And  we 
utterly  destroyed  them,  as  we  did  unto  Si¬ 
hon  king  of  Ileshbon,  utterly  destroying  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  every  city. 
7.  But  all  the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
cities,  we  took  for  a  prey  to  ourselves.  8. 
And  we  took  at  that  time,  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  the  land 
that  was  on  this  side  Jordan,  from  the  river 
of  Arnon  unto  mount  Hermon  ;  9.  ( Which 
Ilermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion  ;  and  the 
Amorites  call  it  Shenir;  10.  All  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  all  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan, 


unto  Salchah  and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  11.  For  only  Og 
king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant  of 
giants ;  behold,  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead 
of  iron:  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  ?  nine  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  af¬ 
ter  the  cubit  of  a  man. 

We  have  here  another  brave  country  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  Israel,  that  of  Bashan;  the  conquest 
of  Sihon  is  often  mentioned  together  with  that  of  Og, 
to  the  praise  of  God,  the  rather  because  in  these 
Israel’s  triumphs  began,  Ps.  135.  11. — 136.  19,  20. 

See,  1.  How  they  got  the  mastery  of  Og,  a  very 
formidable  prince;  (1.)  Very  strong,  for  he  was  of 
the  remnant  of  the  giants;  (v.  11.)  his  personal 
strength  was  extraordinary;  a  monument  of  which 
was  preserved  by  the  Ammonites  in  his  bed  stead, 
which  was  showed  as  a  rarity  in  their  chief  city. 
You  might  guess  at  his  weight  by  the  materials  of 
his  bed  stead,  it  was  iron,  as  if  a  bed  stead  of  wood 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  trust  to;  and  you  might 
guess  at  his  stature  by  the  dimensions  of  it,  it  was 
nine  cubits  long,  and  four  cubits  broad;  which,  sup¬ 
posing  a  cubit  to  be  but  half  a  yard,  (and  some 
learned  men  have  made  it  appear  to  be  somewhat 
more,)  was  four  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
yards  broad;  and  if  we  allow  his  bed  stead  to  be 
two  cubits  longer  than  himself,  and  that  is  as  much 
as  we  need  allow,  he  was  three  yards  and  a  half 
high,  double  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  man,  and 
every  way  proportionable,  yet  they  smote  him,  v. 
3.  Note,  When  God  pleads  his  people’s  cause,  he 
can  deal  with  giants  as  with  grashoppers.  No 
man’s  might  can  secure  him  against  the  Almighty. 
The  army  of  Og  was  very  powerful,  for  he  had  the 
command  of  sixty  forti fi ed  cities,  beside  unwalled 
towns,  v.  5.  Yet  all  this  was  nothing  before  God’s 
Israel,  when  they  came  with  commission  to  destroy 
him.  (2.)  He  was  very  stout  and  daring;  he  came 
out  against  Israel  to  battle,  v.  1.  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful  that  he  did  not  take  warning  by  the  ruin  of 
Sihon,  and  send  to  desire  conditions  of  peace;  but 
he  trusted  to  his  own  strength,  and  so  was  harden¬ 
ed  to  his  destruction.  Note,  Those  that  are  not 
awakened  by  the  judgments  of  God  upon  others, 
but  persist  in  their  defiance  of  heaven,  are  ripening 
apace  for  the  like  judgments  upon  themselves,  Jer. 
3.  8.  God  bade  Moses  not  fear  him,  v.  2.  If  Mo¬ 
ses  himself  was  so  strong  in  faith  as  not  to  need  the 
caution,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  people  needed  it; 
and  for  them  these  fresh  assurances  are  designed, 
“  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand ;  not  only  deli¬ 
ver  thee  out  of  his  hand,  that  he  shall  not  be  thy 
ruin,  but  deliver  him  into  thy  hand,  that  thou  shalt 
be  his  ruin,  and  make  him  pay  dear  for  his  at¬ 
tempt.”  He  adds,  Thou  shalt  do  to  him  as  thou 
didst  to  Sihon;  intimating  that  they  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  former  victory  to  tiust  in  God  for 
another  victory,  for  he  is  God,  and  changeth  not. 

How  they  got  possession  of  Bashan,  a  veiy  desi¬ 
rable  country.  They  took  all  the  cities,  ( [v .  4.)  and 
all  the  spoil  of  them,  v.  7.  They  made  them  all 
their  own,  v.  10.  So  that  now  they  had  in  their 
hands  all  that  fruitful  country  which  lay  east  of 
Jordan,  from  the  river  jirnon  unto  Hermon,  v.  8. 
Their  conquering  and  possessing  these  countries 
was  intended,  not  only  for  the  encouragement  of 
Israel  in  the  wars  of  Canaan,  but  for  the  satisfaction 
of  Moses  before  his  death;  because  he  must  not  live 
to  see  the  completing  of  their  victory  and  settle¬ 
ment,  God  thus  gives  him  a  specimen  of  it.  Thus 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  them  that  believe,  as  the  ear¬ 
nest  of  their  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession. 
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12.  And  this  land,  which  we  possessed  at 
that  time,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river 
Anion,  and  half  mount  Gilead,  and  the  cities 
thereof,  gave  I  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  to 
the  Gadites.  13.  And  (lie  rest  of  Gilead, 
and  all  I’ashan,  bring  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
gave  I  unto  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  all 
the  region  of  Argob,  with  all  Bashan,  which 
was  called  the  land  of  giants.  14.  Jair  the 
son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of 
Argob,  unto  the  coasts  of  Jcshuri  and  Maa- 
chathi;  and  called  them  after  his  own 
name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day. 
15.  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir.  16. 
And  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  unto  the 
Gadit.es,  I  gave  from  Gilead  even  unto  the 
river  Arnon,  half  the  valley,  and  the  border, 
even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the 
border  of  the  children  of  Ammon :  17.  The 

plain  also,  and  Jordan,  and  the  coast  thereof. j 
from  Chinnereth  even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  under  Ashdoth-pis- 
gah  eastward.  18.  And  1  commanded  you 
at  that  time,  saying,  The  Lord  your  God 
hath  given  you  this  land  to  possess  it :  ye 
shall  pass  over  armed  before  your  brethren 
the  children  of  Israel,  all  that  arc  meet  for 
the  war.  19.  But  your  wives,  and  your 
little  ones,  and  your  cattle,  ( for  I  know  that 
ye  have  much  cattle,)  shall  abide  in  your 
cities  which  I  have  given  you;  20.  Until 
the  Lord  have  given  rest  unto  your  breth¬ 
ren,  as  well  as  unto  you,  and  until  they  also 
Dossess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God 
lath  given  them  beyond  Jordan:  and  then 
shall  ye  return  every  man  unto  his  possess¬ 
ion  which  I  have  given  you. 

Having  showed  how  this  country  which  they 
were  now  in,  was  conquered,  in  these  verses  he 
shows  how  it  was  settled  upon  the  Reubenites,  Gad- 
ites,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  we  had  the 
story  of  before,  Numb.  32.  Here  is  the  rehearsal. 

1.  Moses  specifies  the  particular  parts  of  the 
country  that  were  allotted  to  each  tribe;  especially 
the  distribution  of  the  lot  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  the  subdividing  of  which  tribe  is  observable. 
Joseph  was  divided  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh; 
Manasseh  was  di\ided  into  one  half  on  the  one  side 
Jordan,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side:  that 
here  on  the  east  side  Jordan  was  again  divided  into 
two  great  families',  which  had  their  several  allot¬ 
ments,  Jair,  t\  14,  Machir,  v.  15.  And  perhaps 
Jacob’s  prediction  of  the  smallness  of  that  tribe  was 
now  accomplished  in  these  divisions  and  subdivi¬ 
sions.  Observe  that  Bashan  is  here  called  the  land 
of  the  giants,  because  it  had  been  in  their  possess¬ 
ion,  but  Og  was  the  last  of  them.  These  giants,  it 
seems,  had  lost  their  country,  and  were  rooted  out 
of  it  sooner  than  any  of  their  neighbours;  for  they 
who,  presuming  upon  their  strength  and  stature, 
had  their  hand  against  every  man,  had  every  man’s 
hand  against  them,  and  went  down  slain  to  the  pit, 
though  they  were  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

2.  He  repeats  the  condition  of  the  grant  which 
they  had  already  agreed  to,  v,  18  . .  20.  That  they 


should  send  a  strong  detachment  over  Jordan  to 
lead  the  van  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  who  should 
not  return  to  their  families,  at  least,  not  to  settle, 
(though  for  a  time  they  might  retire  thither  into 
winter  quarters,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,)  till  they 
had  seen  their  brethren  in  as  full  possession  of  their 
respective  allotments,  as  themselves  were  now  in 
of  their’s.  They  must  hereby  be  taught  not  to  look 
at  their  own  things  only,  but  at  the  things  of  others , 
Phil.  2.  4.  It  ill  becomes  an  Israelite  to  be  selfish; 
and  to  prefer  any  private  interest  before  the  public 
welfare.  When  we  are  at  rest,  we  should  desire  to 
see  our  brethren  at  rest  too,  and  should  be  ready  to 
do  what  we  can  towards  it;  for  we  are  not  born  for 
ourselves,  but  are  members  one  of  another.  A  good 
man  cannot  rejoice  much  in  the  comforts  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  unless  withal  he  sees  peace  upon  Israel,  Ps. 
128.  6. 

21.  And  I  commanded  Joshua  at  that 
time,  saying,  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  these 
two  kings:  so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all 
the  kingdoms  whither  thou  passest.  22.  Ye 
shall  not  fear  them:  for  the  Lord  your 
God,  he  shall  fight  for  you.  23.  And  I  he 
sought  the  Lord  at  that  time,  saying,  24. 
O  Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy 
servant  thy  greatness  and  thy  mighty  hand : 
for  what  god  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth 
that  can  do  according  to  thy.  works,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  might  ?  25.  I  pray  thee,  let 

me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is 
beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and 
Lebanon.  26.  But  the  Lord  was  wroth 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear 
me:  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Let  it 
suffice  thee  ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter.  27.  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward, 
and  behold  it  with  thine  eyes :  for  thou  shalt 
not  go  over  this  Jordan.  28.  But  charge 
Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen 
him:  for  he  shall  go  over  before  this  people, 
and  he  shall  cause  them  to  inherit  the  land 
which  thou  shalt  see.  29.  So  we  abode  in 
the  valley  over  against  Beth-peor. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  encouragement  which  Moses  gave  to  Josh¬ 
ua,  who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  government,  v. 
21,  22.  He  commanded  him  not  to  fear.  Thus 
those  that  are  aged  and  experienced  in  the  sendee 
of  God,  should  do  all  they  can  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  young,  afTct  setting  out  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Two  things  he  would  have  him  consider  for 
his  encouragement;  1.  What  God  had  done.  Josh¬ 
ua  had  seen  what  a  total  defeat  God  had  given  by 
the  forces  of  Israel  to  these  two  kings,  and  from 
thence  he  might  easily  infer,  so  shall  the  Lord  do  to 
all  the  rest  of  his  kingdoms,  which  we  are  to  make 
war  upon.  He  must  not  only  infer  from  thence, 
that  thus  the  Lord  can  do  with  them  all,  for  his 
arm  is  not  shortened,  but  thus  he  will  do,  for  his 
purpose  is  not  changed;  he  that  has  begun,  will 
finish;  as  for  God,  his  worship  is  perfect.  Joshua 
had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  And  the  more  we 
have  seen  of  the  instances  of  divine  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  the  more  inexcusable  ,we  are,  if  wr 
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fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  us.  2.  What  God  had 
promised.  The  Lord  your  God,  he  shall  flight  for 
you;  and  that  cause  cannot  be  but  victorious,  which 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  fights  for.  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us,  so  as  to  prevail?  We  reproach 
our  Leader  if  we  follow  him  with  trembling. 

II.  The  prayer  which  Moses  made  for  himself, 
and  the  answer  which  God  gave  to  that  prayer. 

1.  His  prayer  was,  that,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  he 
might  go  before  Israel  over  Jordan  into  Canaan.  At 
that  time,  when  he  had  been  encouraging  Joshua  to 
fight  Israel’s  battles,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
must  be  their  leader;  upon  that  occasion,  he  was 
touched  with  an  earnest  desire  to  go  over  himself, 
which  expresses  itself  not  in  any  passionate  and  im¬ 
patient  complaints,  or  reflections  upon  the  sentence 
he  was  under,  but  in  humble  prayers  to  God  for  a 
gracious  reversing  of  it.  I  besought  the  Lord. 
Note,  We  should  never  allow  any  desires  in  our 
hearts,  which  we  cannot  in  faith  offer  up  to  God  by 
prayer;  and  what  desires  are  innocent,  let  them  be 
presented  to  God.  We  have  not,  because  we  ask  not. 

Observe,  (1. )  What,he  pleads  here.  Twp  things; 
[L]  The  great  experience  which  he  had  had  of 
Clod’s  goodness  to  him  in  what  he  had  done  for  Is¬ 
rael.  “  Thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy  servant  thy 
greatness.  Lord,  perfect  what  thou  hast  begun, 
rhou  hast  given  me  to  see  thy  glory  in  the  conquest 
of  these  two  kings,  and  the  sight  has  affected  me 
with  wonder  and  thankfulness;  O  let  me  see  more 
of  the  outgoings  of  my  God,  my  King!  This  great 
work,  no  doubt,  will  be  carried  on  and  completed, 
let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it.”  Note, 
the  more  we  see  of  God’s  glory  in  his  works,  the 
more  we  shall  desire  to  see.  ’  The  works  of  the 
l.ord  arc  great,  and  therefore  are  sought  out  more 
and  more  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein. 
[2.]  The  good  impressions  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  heart  by  what  he  had  seen;  for  what  God 
is  there  in  heaven  or  earth,  that  can  do  according  to 
thy  works!  The  more  we  are  affected  with  what 
we  have  seen  of  God,  and  of  his  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness,  the  better  we  are  prepared  for  further 
discoveries.  Those  shall  see  the  works  of  God, 
that  admire  him  in  them.  Moses  had  thus  express  ¬ 
ed  himself  concerning  God  and  his  works,  long  be¬ 
fore,  (Exod.  15.  11.)  and  he  still  continues  of  the 
same  mind,  that  there  are  no  works  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  God’s  works,  Ps.  86.  8. 

(2.)  What  he  begs.  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over, 
x>.  25.  God  had_said,  he  should  not  go  over;  yet 
he  prays  that  he  might;  not  knowing  but  that 
the  threatening  was  conditional,  for  it  was  not  rati¬ 
fied  with  an  oath,  as  that  concerning  the  people 
was,  that  they  should  not  enter.  Thus  Hezekiah 
grayed  for  his  own  life,  and  David  for  the  life  of 
lis  child,  after  both  had  been  expressly  threatened; 
and  the  former  prevailed,  though  the  latter  did 
not.  Moses  remembered  the  time,  when  he  by 
prayer  prevailed  with  God  to  recede  from  the  de¬ 
clarations  which  he  had  made  of  his  wrath  against 
Israel,  Exod.  32  14.  And  why  might  he  not  hope 
in  like  manner  to  prevail  for  himself?  I.et  me  go 
over  and  see  the  good  land.  Not,  “Let  me  go  over 
and  be  a  prince  and  a  ruler  there;”  he  seeks  not 
tils  own  honour,  is  content  to  resign  the  government 
to  Joshua;  but,  “Let  me  go  to  be  a  spectator  of  thy 
kindness  to  Israel;  to  see  what  I  believe  concern¬ 
ing  the  goodness  of  the  land  of  promise.”  How  pa¬ 
thetically  does  he  speak  of  Canaan,  that^ooc?  land, 
that  goodly  mountain!  Note,  Those  may  hope  to 
oltfain  and  enjoy  God’s  favours,  that  know  how  to 
value  them.  What  he  means  by  that  goodly  moun¬ 
tain,  we  may  learn  from  Ps.  78.  54.  where  it  is  said 
of  God’s  Israel,  that  he  brought  them  to  the  border 
of  his  sanctuanj ,  even  to  this  mountain  which  his 
right  hand  had  purchased:  where  it  is  plainly  to  be 
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understood  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  yet  with 
an  eye  to  the  sanctuary,  the  glory  of  it 

2.  God’s  answer  to  this  prayer  had  in  it  a  mixture 
of  mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  might  sing  untc 
God  of  both. 

(1.)  There  was  judgment  in  the  denial  of  his  re 
quest,  and  that  in  something  of  anger  too,  v.  26, 
The  Lord  was  wroth  with  me  for  your  sakes.  God 
not  only  sees  sin  in  his  people,  but  is  much  displeas 
j  ed  with  it;  and  even  those  that  are  delivered  from 
|  the  wrath  to  come,  yet  may  lie  under  the  tokens  of 
God’s  wrath  in  this  world,  and  may  be  denied  some 
particular  favour  which  their  hearts  are  much  set 
upon.  God  is  a  gracious,  tender,  loving  Father;  but 
he  is  angry  with  his  children  when  they  do  amiss, 
and  denies  them  many  a  thing  that  they"  desire  and 
are  ready  to  cry  for.  But  how  was  he  wroth  with 
Moses,  for  the  sake  of  Israel?  Either,  []!*]  Fci 
that  sin  which  they  provoked  him  to.  See  Ps. 
106.  32,  33.  Or,  [2.]  The  removal  of  Moses  at 
that  time,  when  he  could  so  ill  be  spared,  was  a  re¬ 
buke  to  all  Israel,  and  a  punishment  of  their  sin.  Or, 
[3.  ]  It  was  for  their  sakes,  that  it  might  be  a  warning 
to  them  to  take  heed  of  offending  God  by  passionate 
and  unbelieving  speeches  at  any  time,  after  the  si¬ 
militude  of  his  transgression;  for  if  this  were  done  to 
such  a  green  tree,  nvhat  should  be  done  to  the  dry? 
He  acknowledges  thqt  God  would  not  hear  him. 
God  had  often  heard  him  for  Israel,  yet  he  would 
not  hear  him  for  himself.  It  was  the"  prerogative 
of  Christ,  the  great  Intercessor,  to  be  heard  al- 
j  ways,  yet  of  him  his  enemies  said.  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  could  not  save:  which  the  Jews  would 
not  have  upbraided  him  with,  had  they  considered 
that  Moses,  their  great  prophet,  prevailed  for  oth¬ 
ers,  but  for  himself  he  could  not  prevail.  Though 
Moses,  being  one  of  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  did 
not  seek  in  vain,  yet  he  had  not  the  thing  itself 
which  he  sought  for.  God  may  accept  our  prayers, 
and  yet  not  grant  us  the  very  thing  we  pray  for. 

Here  is  mercy  mixed  with  this  wrath,  in’  several 
things; 

[1.]  God  quieted  the  spirit  of  Moses  under  the 
decree  that  was  gone  forth,  by  that  word,  (v.  26. )  Let 
it  suffice  thee.  With  which  word,  no  doubt,  a  divine 
power  went  to  reconcile  Moses  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  bring  him  to  acquiesce  in  it.  If  God  does 
not  by  his  providence  give  us  what  we  desire,  yet 
if  by  his  grace  he  makes  us  content  without  it,  it 
comes  much  to  one.  “Let  it  suffice  thee  to  have  God 
for  thy  tathei,  and  heaven  for  thy  portion,  though 
thou  hast  not  every  thing  thou  wouldesthave  in  thi* 
world.  Be  satisfied  with  this,  God  is  all-sufficient.  ” 

[2.]  He  put  honour  upon  his  prayer,  in  directins 
him  not  to  insist  upon  his  request  Speak  no  man 
to  me  of  this  matter.  It  intimates  that  what  Go< 
does  not  think  fit  to  grant,  we  should  not  think  fi 
to  ask;  and  that  God  takes  such  a  pleasure  in  th< 
prayer  of  the  upright,  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  him 
no,  not  in  any  particular  instance,  to  give  a  denia 
to  it. 

[3.  ]  He  promised  him  a  sight  of  Canaan  from  th, 
top  of  Pisgah,  v.  27.  Though  he  should  not  have 
the  possession  of  it,  he  should  have  the  prospect  of 
it;  not  to  tantalize  him,  but  such  a  sight  of  it  as 
would  yield  him  true  satisfaction,  and  would  enable 
him  to  form  a  very  clear  and  pleasing  idea  of  that 
promised  land.  Probably,  Moses  had  not  only  his 
sight  preserved  for  other  purposes,  but  greatly  en¬ 
larged  for  this  purpose;  for  if  he  were  not  to  have 
such  a  sight  of  it  as  others  could  not  have  from  the 
same  place,  it  had  been  no  particular  favour  to 
Moses,  nor  the  matter  of  a  promise.  Even  great 
believers,  in  this  present  state,  see  heaven  but  at  a 
distance. 

[4.]  He  provided  him  a  successor,  one  who  should 
support  the  honour  of  Moses,  and  carry'  on  and 
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complete  that  glorious  work  which  the  heart  ofMo- 
•>es  was  so  much  upon,  the  bringing  of  Israel  to 
Canaan,  and  settling  them  there,  (x.  28.)  Charge 
Joshua,  and  encourage  him  in  this  work.  Those  to 
whom  God  gives  a  charge,  he  will  be  sure  to  give 
encouragement  to.  And  it  is  a  comfort  to  the 
church’s  friends,  (when  they  are  dying  and  going 
of}',)  to  see  God’s  work  likely  to  be  earned  on  by 
other  hands,  when  they  are  silent  in  the  dust 

CHAP.  IV. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  A  most  earnest  and  pathetic 
exhortation  to  obedience,  both  in  general,  and  in  some 
particular  instances,  backed  with  a  great  variety  of  very 
ressing  arguments,  repeated  again  and  again,  and  set 
efore  them  in  the  most  moving  and  affectionate  manner 
imaginable,  v.  1  .  .  40.  II.  The  appointing  the  cities  of 
refuge  on  that  side  Jordan,  v.  41  ..  43.  III.  The  particu¬ 
lar  description  of  the  place  where  Moses  delivered  the 
following  repetition  of  the  law,  v.  44. .  49. 

I.  ^TO W  therefore  hearken, O Israel,  unto 
JL^I  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgments 
which  I  teach  you,  for  to  do  them ,  that  ye 
may  live,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  giveth 
you.  2.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word 
which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  you  di¬ 
minish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God 
which  I  command  you.  3.  Your  eyes  have 
seen  what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal- 
peor :  for  all  the  men  that  followed  Baal- 
peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed 
them  from  among  you.  4.  But  ye  that  did 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God  are  alive 
every  one  of  you  this  day.  5.  Behold,  1 
have  taught  you  statutes,  and  judgments, 
even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me, 
that  ye  should  do  so  in  the  land  whither  ye 
go  to  possess  it.  6.  Keep,  therefore,  and  do 
them :  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which 
shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  Surely 
this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understan¬ 
ding  people.  7.  For  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as 
the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we 
call  upon  him  for  ?  8.  And  what  nation  is 

there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judg¬ 
ments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I 
set  before  you  this  day"?  9.  Only  take 
heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligent¬ 
ly,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine 
eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from 
thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  but  teach 
them  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons’  sons;  10. 
Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  Gather  me  the  people 
together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my 
words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all 
the  days  that  they  shall  live  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  they  may  teach  their  children.  11. 
And  ye  came  near,  and  stood  under  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  mountain  burned  with 


fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven,  with  darkne  ,s, 
clouds,  and  thick  darkness.  12.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire:  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words, 
but  saw  no  similitude  ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice. 
13.  And  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant, 
which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even 
ten  commandments ;  and  he  wrote  them 
upon  two  tables  of  stone.  14.  And  thj 
Lord  commanded  me  at  that  time  to  teach 
you  statutes  and  judgments,  that  ye  might 
do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to 
possess  it.  15.  Take  ye  therefore  good 
heed  unto  yourselves,  (for  ye  saw  no 
manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,)  16.  Lest  ye  corrupt 
yourselves ,  and  make  you  a  graven  image, 
the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of 
male  or  female  ;  1 7.  The  likeness  of  any 

beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of 
any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air ;  1 8. 

The  likeness  of  any  thing  that  ereepeth  on 
the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in 
the  waters  beneath  the  earth:  19.  And  lest 
thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and 
when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  should- 
est  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve 
them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divid¬ 
ed  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven. 
20.  But  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace, 
even  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people 
of  inheritance,  as  ye  are  this  day.  21.  F ur- 
thermore,  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for 
your  sakes,  and  sware  that  I  should  not  go 
over  Jordan,  and  that  I  should  not  go  in 
unto  that  good  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  :  22.  But  I 

must  die  in  this  lancj,  I  must  not  go  over 
Jordan  :  but  ye  shall  go  over,  and  possess 
that  good  land.  23.  Take  heed  unto  your¬ 
selves,  lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  he  made  with  you, 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  or  the  like¬ 
ness  of  any  thing,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  forbidden  thee.  24.  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire  even  a  jealous 
God.  25.  When  thou  shalt  beget  children, 
and  children’s  children,  and  shalt  have  re¬ 
mained  long  in  the  land,  and  shall  corrupt 
yourselves ,  and  make  a  graven  image,  or  the 
likeness  of  any  thing ,  and  shall  do  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  provoke 
him  to  anger ;  26.  I  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall 
soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the  land  where- 
unto  you  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it ;  ye 
shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  but  shall 
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utterly  be  destroyed.  27.  And  the  Lord 
shall  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and  ye 
shall  be  left  lew  in  number  among  the  hea¬ 
then,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you.  28. 
And  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of 
men’s  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  nei¬ 
ther  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell.  29. 
But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord 
thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.  30. 
When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the  latter 
days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
shalt  be  obedient  unto  his  voice,  31.  (For 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God,)  he 
will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee, 
nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers,  which 
he  sware  unto  them.  32.  For  ask  now  of 
the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before 
thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of 
heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath 
been  any  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or 
hath  been  heard  like  it  ?  33.  Did  ever  peo¬ 

ple  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and 
live  ?  34.  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and 

take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  an¬ 
other  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty 
hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm,  and 
by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt 
before  your  eyes?*  35.  Unto  thee  it  was 
showed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the 
Lord  he  is  God;  there  is  none  else  besides 
him.  36.  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to 
hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee  : 
and  upon  earth  he  showed  thee  his  great 
fire  ;  and  thou  heardest  his  words  out  of  the 
midst  ol  the  fire.  37.  And  because  he  lov¬ 
ed  thy  fathers,  therefore  he  chose  their  seed 
after  them,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight 
with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt ;  38. 

To  drive  out  nations  from  before  thee,  great¬ 
er  and  mightier  than  thou  art ,  to  bring  thee 
in,  to  give  thee  their  land  for  an  inherit¬ 
ance,  as  it  is  this  day.  39.  Know  therefore 
this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that 
the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath  :  there  is  none  else. 
40.  Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  his  statutes, 
and  his  commandments,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that 
f  non  mayest  prolong  thy  days  upon  the  earth, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  for  ever. 

This  most  lively  and  excellent  discourse  is  so  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  often  repeated, 
*l\at  we  must  t  ike  it  altogether  in  the  exposition  of 
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it,  and  endeavour  to  digest  it  into  proper  heads,  foi 
we  cannot  divide  it  into  paragraphs. 

I.  In  general,  it  is  the  use  and  application  of  the 
foregoing  history;  it  comes  in  by  way  of  inference 
from  it,  v.  1,  JVow  therefore  hearken ,  O  Israel, 
1  his  use  we  should  make  of  the  review  of  God’s 
providences  concerning  us,  we  should  by  them  be 
quickened  and  engaged  to  duty  and  obedience.  The 
histories  of  the  years  of  ancient  times  should  in  like 
manner  be  improved  by  us. 

II.  The  scope  and  drift  of  his  discourse  is  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  keep  close  to  God,  and  to  his  service, 
and  not  to  torsake  him  for  any  other  god,  nor  in  any 
instance  to  decline  from  their  duty  to  him.  Now 
observe  what  he  says  to  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
divine  rhetoric.  1.  By  way  of  exhortation  and  di¬ 
rection.  2.  By  way  ot  motive  and  argument,  to  en¬ 
force  his  exhortations. 

1.  See  here  how  he  charges  and  commands  them, 
and  shows  them  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord 
requires  of  them. 

(1.)  He  demands  their  diligent  attention  to  the 
word  ot  God,  and  to  the  statutes  and  judgments  that 
were  taught  them.  Hearken,  O  Israel.  He  means, 
not  only  that  they  must  now  give  him  the  hearing, 
but  that  whenever  the  book  of  the  law  was  read  to 
them,  or  read  by  them,  they  should  be  attentive  to 
it.  “  Hearken  to  the  statutes,  as  containing  the 
great  commands  of  God,  and  the  great  concerns  of 
your  own  souls,  and  therefore  challenging  your  ut¬ 
most  attention.  ”  At  Horeb  God  had  made  them 
hear  his  words,  (v.  10.)  hear  them  with  a  witness; 
the  attention  which  was  then  constrained  by  the 
circumstances  ot  the  delivery,  ought  ever  after  to 
be  engaged  by  the  excellency  of  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  What  God  so  sfiakc  once,  we  should  hear 
twice,  hear  often. 

(2.)  He  charges  them  to  preserve  the  divine  law 
pure  and  entire  among  them,  v.  2.  Keep  it  pure, 
and  do  not  add  to  it;  keep  it  entire,  and  do  not  di¬ 
minish  from  it.  Not  in  practice,  so  some;  “Ye 
shall  not  add,  by  committing  the  evil  which  the  law 
forbids;  nor  diminish,  by  omitting  the  good  which 
the  law  requires.”  Not  in  opinion,  so  others;  “  Yc 
shall  not  add  your  own  inventions,  as  if  the  divine 
institutions  were  defective,  nor  introduce,  much  less 
impose  any  rites  of  religious  worship,  other  than 
what  God  has  appointed,  nor  shall  ye  diminish,  or 
set  aside,  any  thing  that  is  appointed,  as  needless,  or 
superfluous.”  God’s  work  is  perfect,  nothing  can 
be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,  without  making  it  the 
worse.  See  Eccl.  3.' 14.  The  Jews  understand  it 
as  prohibiting  the  alteration  of  the  text  or  letter  of 
the  law,  even  in  the  least  jot  or  tittle.  And  to  their 
great  care  and  exactness  herein,  we  arc  very  much 
indebted,  under  God,  for  the  pin  ity  and  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  code.  We  find  a  fence  like  this  made 
about  the  New  Testament  in  the  close  of  it.  Rev 
22.  18,  19. 

(3.)  He  charges  them  to  keep  God’s  command¬ 
ments,  ( v .  2.)  to  do  them,  (y.  5,  14.)  to  keep  and  do 
them,  {y,  6.)  to  perform  the  covenant,  v.  13. 
Hearing  must  be  in  order  to  doing;  knowledge  in  or¬ 
der  to  practice.  God’s  commandments  were  tha 
way  they  must  keep  in,  the  rule  they  must  keep  to; 
they  must  govern  themselves  by  the  moral  pre¬ 
cepts;  perform  their  devotion  according  to  the  divine 
ritual;  and  administer  justice  according  to  the  judi¬ 
cial  law.  .He  concludes  his  discourse,  (y.  40.)  with 
this  repeated  charge,  Thou  shalt  keep  his  statutes- • 
and  his  commandments  which  1  command  thee. 
What  are  laws  made  for  but  to  be  observed  and 
obeyed? 

(4.)  He  charges  them  to  be  very  strict  and  care¬ 
ful  in  their  observance  of  the  law,  ( v .  9. )  Only  take 
heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently ,  and  (y. 
15.)  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves: 
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and  again,  (v.  23.)  Take  heed  to  yourselves.  Those 
that  would  nc  religious,  must  be  very  cautious,  and 
walk,  circumspectly.  Considering  how  many  temp¬ 
tations  we  are  compassed  about  with,  and  what  cor¬ 
rupt  inclinations  we  have  in  our  own  bosoms,  we 
have  great  need  to  look  about  us,  and  to  keep  our 
hearts  with  all  diligence.  Those  cannot  walk  aright, 
that  walk  carelessly,  and  at  all  adventures. 

(5.)  He  charges  them  particularly  to  take  heed 
of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  that  sin  which  of  all  others 
they  would  be  most  tempted  to  by  the  customs  of 
the  nations,  were  most  addicted  to  by  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  their  hearts,  and  which  would  be  most  pro¬ 
voking  to  God,  and  of  the  most  pernicious  conse¬ 
quences  to  themselves:  'Take  good  heed,  lest  in  this 
matter,  ye  corru/it  yourselves,  v.  15,  16.  Two  sorts 
of  idolatry  he  cautions  them  against. 

[1.]  The  worship  of  images,  however  by  them 
they  might  intend  to  worship  the  true  God,  as  they 
had’  done  in  the  golden  calf;  so  changing  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie,  and  his  glory  into,  shame.  The 
second  commandment  is  expressly  directed  against 
this,  and  is  here  enlarged  upon,  v.  15  .  .  18.  “Take 
heed  lest  ye  corru/it  yourselves,”  that  is,  “lest  ye 
debauch  yourselves;”  for  they  that  think  to  make 
images  of  God,  form  in  their  minds  such  notions  of 
him  as  must  needs  be  an  inlet  to  all  impieties;  and 
it  is  intimated  that  it  is  a  spiritual  adultery:  “  and 
take  heed  lest  ye  destroy  yourselves.  If  any  thing 
ruin  you,  this  will  be  it.  Whatever  you  do,  make 
no  similitude  to  God,  either  in  a  human  shape, 
male  or  female;  or  in  the  shape  of  any  beast  or 
fowl,  serpent  or  fish for  the  heathen  worshipped 
their  gods  by  images  of  all  these  kinds,  being  either 
not  able  to  form,  or  not  willing  to  admit,  that  plain 
demonstration  which  we  find,  Hos.  8.  6,  The 
workman  made  it,  therefore  it  is  not  God.  To  re¬ 
present  an  infinite  Spirit  by  an  image,  and  the  great 
Creator  by  the  image  of  a  creature,  is  the  greatest 
affront  we  can  put  upon  God,  and  the  greatest 
t cheat  we  can  put  upon  ourselves. 

As  an  argument  against  their  making  images  of 
God,  he  urges  it  very  much  upon  them,  that  when 
God  made  himself  known  to  them  at  Horeb,  he  did 
it  by  a  voice  of  words  which  sounded  in  their  ears, 
to  teach  them  Hist  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  God 
in  the  word  is  nigh  us;  no  image  was  presented  to 
their  eye;  for  to  see  God  as  he  is,  is  reserved  for 
•  our  happiness  in  the  other  world,  and  to  see  him  as 
he  is  not,  will  do  us  hurt  and  no  good  in  this  world. 
Ye  saw  no  similitude,  (v.  12.)  no  manner  of  simili¬ 
tude,  v.  15.  Probably,  they  expected  to  have 
seen  some  similitude,  for  they  were  ready  to  break 
through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  Exod.  19.  21.  But 
all  they  saw,  was,  light  and  fire,  and  nothing  that 
they  could  make  an  image  of;  God  in  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  so  ordering  his  manifestation  of  himself,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peril  of  idolatry.  It  is  said  indeed  of 
Moses,  that  he  beheld  the  similitude  of  the  Lord, 
Numb.  12.  8.  God  allowing  him  that  favour,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  above  the  temptation  of  idolatry;  but 
for  the  people  who  were  lately  come  from  admiring 
the  idols  of  Egypt,  they  must  see  no  resemblance 
•of  God,  lest  they  should  have  pretended  to  copy  it, 
and  so  should  have  received  the  second  command¬ 
ment  in  vain;  “For”  (says  Bishop  Patrick)  “they 
would  have  thought  that  that  forbade  them  only  to 
make  any  representation  of  God  beside  that  where¬ 
in  he  showed  himself  to  them,  in  which  they  would 
have  concluded  it  lawful  to  represent  him.  ”  Let 
this  be  a  caution  to  us,  to  take  heed  cf  making  im¬ 
ages  of  God  in  our  fancy  and  imagination,  when  we 
are  worshipping  him,  lest  thereby  we  corrupt  our¬ 
selves.  There  may  be  idols  in  the  heart,  where 
there  are  none  in  the  sanctuary. 

(2.]  The  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is 
mother  sort  of  idolatry'  which  they  are  here  cau¬ 


tioned  against,  v.  14.  This  was  the  most  ancient 
species  of  idolatry,  and  the  most  pla  isible,  drawing 
the  adoration  of  those  creatures  that,  not  only  are  in 
a  situation  above  us,  but  are  most  sensijly  glorious 
in  themselves,  and  most  generally  serviceable  to 
the  world.  And  the  plausibleness  of  it  made  it  the 
more  dangerous.  It  is  intimated  here.  First,  How 
strong  the  temptation  is  to  sense;  for  the  caution  is, 
Lest  thou  shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them ,  by 
the  strong  impulse  of  a  vain  imagination,  and  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  the  customs  of  the  nations. 
The  heart  is  supposed  to  walk  after  the  eye,  which, 
in  our  corrupt  and  degenerate  state,  it  is  v  ery  apt 
to  do.  “  When  thou  seest  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
thou  wilt  so  admire  their  height  and  brightness, 
their  regular  motion  and  powerful  influence,  that 
I  thou  wilt  be  strongly  tempted  to  give  that  glory  to 
them,  which  is  due  to  him  that  made  them,  and 
made  them  what  they  are  to  us;  gave  them  their 
beings,  and  made  them  blessings  to  the  world.”  It 
seems,  there  was  need  of  a  great  deal  of  resolution 
to  arm  them  against  this  temptation;  so  weak  was 
their  faith  in  an  invisible  God  and  an  invisible 
world.  Secondly,  Yet  he  shows  how  weak  the 
temptation  would  be  to  those  that  would  use  their 
reason;  for  these  pretended  deities,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  were  only  blessings  which  the  Lord  their 
God,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  worship,  had  im¬ 
parted  to  all  nations.  It  is  absurd  to  worship  them, 
for,  1.  They  -were  man’s  servants,  were  made  and 
ordained  to  give  light  on  earth;  and  shall  we  serve 
those  that  were  made  to  serve  us?  The  sun,  in 
Hebrew,  is  called  Shemesh,  which  signifies  a  ser¬ 
vant,  for  it  is  the  minister-general  of  this  visible 
world,  and  holds  the  candle  to  all  mankind;  let  it 
not  then  be  worshipped  as  a  lord.  2.  Thev  are 
God’s  gifts;  he  has  imparted  them;  whatever  bene¬ 
fit  we  have  by  them,  we  owe  it  to  him;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  injurious  to  him,  to  give  that  honour  and 
praise  to  them,  which  is  due  to  him  only. 

(6.)  He  charges  them  to  teach  their  children  to 
observe  the  law  of  God.  Teach  them  thy  sons,  and 
thy  son's  sons,  (v.  9.)  that hey  may  teach  their 
children,  v.  10.  [1.]  Care  must  be  taken  in  gene¬ 

ral  to  preserve  the  entail  of  religion  among  them, 
and  to  transmit  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God 
to  posterity ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  was 
designed  to  be  perpetual,  if  they  did  not  forfeit  the 
privilege  of  it.  [2.]  Parents  must,  in  order  here¬ 
unto,  particularly'  take  care  to  teach  their  own 
children  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  train  them  up  in  an 
observance  of  all  his  commandments. 

(7.)  He  charges  them  ne\  er  to  forget  their  duty; 
(v.  23. )  Take  heed  lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  your  God.  Though  God  is  ever  mindful 
of  the  covenant,  we  are  apt  to  forget  it;  and  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  departures  from  God.  We 
have  need  therefore  to  watch  against  all  those  things 
which  would  put  the  covenant  out  of  our  minds, 
and  to  watch  over  our  own  hearts,  lest  at  any  time 
we  let  it  slip;  and  so  we  must  take  heed  lest  at  any¬ 
time  we  forget  our  religion,  lest  we  lose  it  or  leave 
it  off.  Care  and  caution,  and  holy  watchfulness, 
are  the  best  helps  against  a  bad  memory.  These 
are  the  directions  and  commands  he  gives  them. 

2.  Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  motives  or  argu¬ 
ments  with  which  he  backs  these  exhortations. 
How  does  he  order  the  cause  before  them,  and  fill 
his  mouth  with  arguments!  He  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  God’s  behalf.  Some  of  his  topics  are  indeed 
peculiar  to  that  people,  yet  applicable  to  us.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  religion  has  rea¬ 
son  on  its  side,  the  powerful  charms  of  which,  all 
that  are  irreligious  wilfully  stop  their  ears  against. 

(1.)  He  urges  the  greatness,  glory,  and  goodness, 
of  God,  Did  we  consider  what  a  God  he  is  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  we  should  surely  make  con 
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science  ,f  c;ur  duty  to  him,  and  not  dare  to  sin 
against  him.  He  reminds  them  here,  [1.]  That 
the  Lor  d  Jehovah  is  the  one  only  living  and  true 
Hod.  This  the>  m  st  know  and  connuler,  v.  39. 
There  are  many  things  which  we  know,  but  are 
not  the  better  for,  because  we  do  not  consider  them, 
we  do  not  apply  them  to  ourselves,  nor  draw  pro¬ 
per  inferences  from  them.  This  is  a  truth  so  evi¬ 
dent,  that  it  cannot  but  be  known,  and  so  important, 
that,  if  it  were  duly  considered,  it  would  effectually 
reform  the  world,  That  the  Isjrd  Jehovah  he  it 
God,  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being,  self-existent 
and  self-sufficient,  and  the  Fountain  of  all  being, 
power,  and  motion;  that  he  is  God  in  heaven  above , 
clothed  with  all  the  glory,  and  Lord  of  all  the 
hosts,  of  the  upper  world,  and  that  he  is  God  upon 
earth  beneath ,  which,  though  distant  from  the 
throne  of  his  glorv,  is  n' t  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
sight  or  power;  and  though  despicable  and  mean,  is 
not  below  his  care  and  cognizance.  And  there  it 
none  e/te;  no  true  and  living  God  but  himself;  all 
the  deities  of  the  heathen  weTe  counterfeits  and 
usurpers;  nor  did  any  of  them  so  much  as  pretend 
to  be  universal  roonarchs  in  heaven  and  earth,  but 
were  only  local  deities.  The  Israelites  who  wor¬ 
shipped  no  oriier  than  the  supreme  A'umen — Di¬ 
vinity,  were  for  ever  inexcusable,  if  they  either 
changed  their  God,  or  neglected  him.  [2.]  That 
he  is  a  consuming  Fire,  a  jealous  God,  v.  24. 
“Take  heed  of  offending  him,  for,  First,  He  has  a 
jealous  eye  to  discern  an  affront;  he  must  have  your 
entire  affection  and  adoration,  and  will  by  no  means 
endure  a  rival.”  God’s  jealousy  over  us  is  a  good 
reason  for  our  godly  jealousy  over  ourselves,  Se- 
condlu.  He  has  a  heavy  hand  to  punish  an  affront, 
especially  in  his  worship,  for  therein  he  is  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  manner  jealous;  he  is  a  consuming  Fire ;  his 
wrath  against  sinners  is  so,  it  Is  dreadful  and  de¬ 
stroying,  it  is  a  fiery  indignation  which  will  devour 
the  adversaries,  Heb.  10.  27.  Fire  consumes  that 
only  which  is  fuel  for  it,  so  the  wrath  of  God  fastens 
upon  those  only  who,  by  their  own  sin,  have  fitted 
themselves  for  destruction,  1  Cor.  3.  13.  Isa.  27.  4. 
Even  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  same  ar¬ 
gument  urged  upon  us,  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
serve  God  with  reverence,  (Heb.  12.  28,  29.)  be¬ 
cause  thr«gh  he  is  our  God,  and  a  rejoicing  Light 
to  those  that  serve  him  faithfully,  yet  he  is  a  con¬ 
suming  fire  to  those  that  trifle  with  him.  Thirdly, 
That  yet  he  is  a  merciful  God,  v.  31.  It  comes  in 
here  as  an  encouragement  to  repentance,  but  might 
serve  as  an  inducement  to  obedience,  and  a  con¬ 
sideration  pr  per  to  prevent  their  apostasy.  Shall 
we  fors  ike  a  merciful  God,  who  will  never  forsake 
us,  as  it  follows  here,  if  we  be  faithful  unto  him? 
Whither  can  we  go  to  mend  ourselves?  Shall  we 
forget  the  cta  cnant  f  f  our  God,  who  will  not  forget 
the  covenant  of  our  fathers?  Let  us  be  held  to  our 
duty  by  the  bonds  of  love,  and  prevailed  with  by  the 
mercies  of  God  to  cleave  to  him. 

(2.)  He  urges  their  relation  to  this  God,  his  au¬ 
thority  over  them,  and  their  obligations  to  him.  ; 
“The  commandments  you  are  to  keep  and  do,  are 
not  mine,”  says  Moses,  “not  my  inventions,  not  my 
injunctions,  but  thev  are  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  Gamed  by  infinite  wisdom,  enacted  by  sover¬ 
eign  power,  he  is  the  Ford  of  your  fathers,  (v.  1.) 
so  that  you  are  his  by  inheritance,  your  fathers 
were  his,  and  you  were  born  in  his  house.  He  is 
the  Lord  your  God,  (v.  2.)  so  that  you  are  his  by 
your  own  consent.  He  is  the  Ford  my  God,  (v.  5.) 
so  th -t  I  treat  with  you  as  his  agent  and  ambassa¬ 
dor;”  and  in  his  name  Moses  delivered  unto  them 
all  that,  and  that  only,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Lord. 

(3.)  He  urges  the  wisdom  of  being  religious,  (v. 
A )  for  this  is  your  wisdom  in  the  sight  of  the  nations.  . 


In  keeping  God’s  commandments,  [I.  .  1  I,-  zon'd 
act  wisely  for  themselves.  this  it  your  -  tsdam. 
It  is  not  only  agreeable  to  right  re  as'  n,  bo*  highly 
conducive  to  our  true,  interest;  this  .s  one  r  f  thr 
first  and  most  ancient  maxims  of  di  me  r,\<  !  it  if  o>. 
The  f  ar  of  the  Ford ,  that  it  v  itdom,  Jo!,  yj>, 
[2.]  They  would  answer  th*  expei  tat  ons  of  their 
neighbours,  who,  upon  reading  or  he  r.ng  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  law  that  was  given  them,  would  eon 
elude  that  certainly  the  people  that  were  go  emed 
by  this  law,  were  a  wise  and  unde/  •  landing  profilr. 
Great  things  may  justly  be  looked  for  f v  those 
who  are  guided  by  divine  revelation,  and  unto 
whom  are  committed  the  oraclt  s  of  God ;  th,  y  must 
needs  be  better  and  wiser  than  other  people;  and 
so  they  are,  if  they  are  ruled  by  the  rules  that  are 
given  them;  and  if  they  are  not,  though  r»pr,/ar,h 
may  for  their  sakes  be  east,  upon  tie-  religion  they 
profess,  yet  it  will  in  the  end  certainly  return  upon 
themselves  to  their  eternal  confusion.  Those  that 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  divine  light  and  laws,  ought  to 
conduct  themselves  so  as  to  s> ipport  them  own  re 
putation  for  wisdom  and  honour,  (see  Ecc).  10,  1.) 
that  God  may  be  ghnified  thereby. 

(4. )  He  urges  the  singular  advantages  wli.<  h  they 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the.  happy  establishment  they 
were  under,  v.  7,  8.  (fur  communion  w  * h  G,<d 
(whi'h  is  the  highest  honoui  anti  happiness  we  are 
capable  of  in  this  world)  is  kept  up  by  the  word  an, I 
prayer;  in  both  these  Israel  were  happy  alar  <•  any 
people,  under  heaven. 

[1.]  Never  were  any  people  so  privileged  in 
speaking  to  feral,  (rz.  7.)  be  was  nigh  unto  them  in 
all  that  they  called  upon  him  for,  ready  to  answer 
their  inquiries,  and  resolve  them  hy  his  oracle; 
ready  to  answer  their  requests,  and  grant  Mom  by 
a  particular  providence.  When  they  had  cried 
unto  God  for  bread,  for  wat,  r,  for  he  ling,  t.  my  had 
found  him  near  them,  to  succour  and  relic  e  them, 
a  very  prese  nt  Help,  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
(Ps.  4h.  1,  5.)  his  ear  open  toth'ir  pravets  Ob 
serve,  First,  Jt  is  the  character  of  God’s  Is:  .el  that 
on  all  occasions  they  call  upon  him,  in  c  erv  thing 
thev  make  their  requests  known  to  f  5o*l.  'I  r,ey  do 
nothing  but  what  they  consult  him  in,  they  desire 
nothing  but  what  they  come  to  him  for.  l  eetrndly. 
Those  that  call  upon  God,  shall  certainly  find  hire 
within  call,  and  ready  to  give  an  answer  of  peace,  to 
every  prayer  of  faith;  see  Isa.  58.  9.  '/ hou  shah 

cry,  as  the  child  from  the  nurse,  and  he  shall  say, 
ifere  /  am,  what  d,ms  my  dear  child  try  for' 
Thirdly,  This  is  a  pro  ilege  which  makes  th,  Israel 
of  God  truly  great  and  honourable.  What  can  go 
further  than  this  to  magnify  a  people,  or  person* 
Is  any  name  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Israel,  a 
prince  with  God?  What  nation  it  there  to  ureatf 
Other  nations  might  boast  of  greater  r  .  ,  V  r ; , 
larger  territories,  and  more  ancient,  in, orb*  rag  - ,  ,, 
but  none  could  boast  of  such  an  interest  in  heaven 
as  Israel  had.  They  had  their  g, ds,  b  .*  no*  m 
nigh  to  them  as  Israel's  G,*l  was;  they  r/  Id  re* 
help  them  in  a  time  of  need,  as  1  K  ings  1  a.  27. 

[2.]  Never  were  any  people  so  pri  id-god  .» 
hearing  from  God  hy  the  statutes  and  judgment* 
which  were  set  before  them,  (v.  8.)  this  also  was 
the  grandeur  of  Israel  above  any  people.  What 
nation  is  there  so  great ,  that  hath  statutes  and  judg¬ 
ments  so  righteous?  Observe,  /  irst,  1  }>.:’■  *-.<  .< 

statutes  and  judgments  of  the  divine  Gw,  ar^jr.fi 
nitely  just  and  righteous,  above  the  statutes  ara' 
judgments  of  any  of  the  nations.  The  law  of  f ,, , 
is  far  more  excellent  than  the  law  of  nations.  No 
law  so  consonant  to  natural  eouity  and  the  nnprej 
diced  dictates  of  right  rea s*W,  so  consistent,  with 
itself  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  so  coti,)-.,  »■  t,>  th, 

welfare  and  interest  of  mankind,  as  the  .,  r  nturc- 
law  is,  Ps.  119.  128.  Secondly,  The.  ha  mg  o' 
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these  statutes  and  judgments  set  before  them,  is  the 
true  and  transcendent  greatness  of  any  nation  or 
people.  See  Ps.  147.  19,  20.  It  is  an  honour  to  us 
that  we  have  the  Bible  in  reputation  and  power 
among  us.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  people’s  being 
high  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  a  means  of  making 
them  high  among  the  nations.  They  that  magnify 
the  law,  shall  be  magnified  by  it. 

(5.)  He  urges  God’s  glorious  appearances  to  them 
at  mount  Sinai,  when  he  gave  them  this  law.  This 
he  insists  much  upon.  'l  ake  heed  lest  thou  forget 
the  day  that  thou  utoodent  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  Horeb,  v.  10.  Some  of  them  were  now  alive, 
that  could  remember  it,  though  they  were  then 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  rest  of  them 
might  be  said  to  stand  there  in  the  loin*  of  their 
fathers,  who  received  the  law  and  entered  into 
covenant  there,  not  for  themselves  only,  Gut.  for 
their  children,  to  whom  God  had  an  eye  particu¬ 
larly  in  giving  the  law  ;  that  they  might  teach  it 
their  children. 

Two  things  they  must  remember,  and,  one  would 
think,  they  could  never  forget  them. 

[1.]  What  they  saw  at  mount  Sinai;  ( v ,  11.) 
they  saw  a  strange  composition  of  fire  and  dark¬ 
ness,  both  dreadful  and  very  awful;  and  they  must 
needs  be  a  striking  foil  to  each  other;  the  darkness 
made  the  fire  in  the  midst  of  it  look  the  more 
dreadful.  Fires  in  the  night  are  most  frightful,  and 
the  fire  made  the  darkness  that  surrounded  it,  look 
the  more  awful;  for  it  must  needs  be  a  strong  dark¬ 
ness  which  such  a  fire  did  not  disperse.  In  allusion 
to  this  appearance  upon  mount  Sinai,  God  is  said  to 
show  himself  for  bis  people,  and  against  his  and 
their  enemies,  in  fire  and  darkness  together,  Ps. 
18.  8,  9.  He  tells  them  again,  (v.  36.)  what  they 
saw,  for  he  would  have  them  never  to  forget  it;  he 
thawed  thee  hia  great  fire.  One  flash  of  lightning, 
that  fire  from  heaven,  strikes  an  awe  upon  "us;  and 
some  have  observed  that  most  creatures  naturally 
turn  their  face  toward  the  lightning,  as  ready  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  it;  but  how  dreadful 
then  must  a  constant  fire  from  heaven  be!  It  gave 
an  earnest  of  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  the 
Lord  Jeaus  shall  be  revealed  in  j lamint *  fire.  As 
he  reminds  them  of  what  they  saw,  so  he  tells  them 
what  they  saw  not;  no  manner  of  similitude,  from 
which  they  might  form  either  an  idea  of  God  in 
their  fancies,  or  an  image  of  God  in  their  high 
places.  By  what  we  see  of  God,  sufficient  ground 
is  given  ns  to  believe  him  to  he  a  Being  of  infinite 
power  and  perfection,  hut  no  occasion  given  us  to 
suspect  him  to  have  a  body  such  as  we  have. 

[2.]  What  they  heard  at  mount  Sinai;  (v.  12.) 
“  The  Lord  a f take  unto  you  with  an  intelligible  ; 
voice,  in  your  own  language,  and  you  heard  it.” 
This  lie  enlarges  upon  toward  the  close  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  v.  32,  33,  36.  First,  '/'hey  heard  the  voire 
tf  God,  apeaking  out  of  heaven.  God  manifests  1 
himself  to  all  the  world  in  the  works  of  creation, 
without  speech  or  language,  and  yet  their  voice  is 
heard;  (Ps.  19.  1  •  - 3. )  but  to  Israel  he  made  him¬ 
self  known  by  speech  and  language,  condescending 
to  the  weakness  of  the  church’s  infant  state.  Here 
was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  •Secondly,  They 
heard  it  out  of  the  mid  at  of  the  fire,  which  showed 
fhat  it  was  God  himself  that  spake  to  them,  for 
whooelse  could  dwell  with  devouring  fire?  God 
spake  to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  which  was  ter¬ 
rible;  hut  to  Israel  out  of  the  fire,  which  was  more 
terrible.  We  have  reason  to  he  thankful  that  he 
docs  not  thus  speak  to  us,  but  by  men  like  our- 
•elvcs,  whoar  terror  ahull  not  make  uh  afraid,  Job 
3.  6,  7.  'Thirdly,  They  heard  it  and  yet  lived,  v. 
33.  It  was  a  wonder  of  mercy  that  the  five  did  not 
devour  them,  or  that  they  did  not  die  for  fear,  when 


Moses  himself  trembled.  Fourthly,  Never  any 
people  heard  the  like.  He  bids  them  inquire  of 
former  days,  and  distant  places,  and  they  would 
find  this  favour  of  G'-d  to  Israel  without  pre<  edent 
or  parallel,  v.  32.  This  singular  honour  done 
them,  called  for  singular  obedience  from  them.  Jr 
.  might  justly  he  expected  that  they  should  do  more 
for  God  than  other  people,  sinoe  God  ha/1  thru-  v, 
much  more  for  them. 

(6.)  He  urges  God’s  gracious  appearances  to; 
them,  in  bringing  them  cut  of  Egy  pt,  from  the  iron 
furnace,  where  they  laboured  in  the  fire,  forming 
them  into  a  people,  and  then  taking  them  to  be  his 
own  people,  a  fieofile  of  inheritance ;  (y.  20. )  this  he 
mentions  again,  v.  34,  37,  38.  Never  did  G/ai  do 
such  a  thing  for  any  people:  the  rise  of  this  nation 
was  quite  different  from  the  origin  of  all  other  na¬ 
il  tioiis.  [1.]  They  were  thus  dignified  and  distin¬ 
guished,  not  for  any  thing  in  them  that  was  /;<  serv¬ 
ing  or  inviting,  hut  because  G'al  had  a  kindness  for 
I  their  fathers,  he  chose  them.  See  the  reasons  of 
j  free  grace;  we  are  not  beloved  for  our  own  sakes, 

:  hut  for  his  sake  who  is  the  great  'Trustee  of  the 
covenant.  [2.]  'They  were  delivered  out  of  Egypt 
by  miracles  and  signs,  in  mercy  to  them,  and  in 
judgment  upon  the  Egyptians,  against  whom  God 
stretched  out  his  arm,  which  was  signified  by  Mo¬ 
ses’s  stretching  out  his  hand  in  summoning  the 
plagues.  [3.]  'I*hey  were  designed  for  a  happy 
settlement  in  Canaan,  v.  38.  Nations  must  lie 
driven  out  from  before  them,  to  make  room  for 
them,  to  show  how  much  dearer  they  were  to  God 
than  any  other  people  were.  Egyptians  and  Ca- 
n-ianites  must  both  be  sacrificed  to  Israel’s  honour 
and  interest.  They  that  stand  in  Israel’s  light,  in 
Israel’s  way,  shall  find  that  it  is  at  their  peril. 

(7.)  He  urges  God’s  righteous  appearaw  e  against 
them  sometimes  for  their  sins.  He  specifies  the 
matter  of  Boor;  (xo  3,  4.)  this  had  happened  very 
lately:  their  eyes  had  seen  hut.  the  other  day  the 
sudden  destruction  of  these  that  joined  themselves 
to  Baal-peor,  and  the  preservation  of  those  that 
clave  to  the  Lord;  from  which  they  might  easily 
infer  the  danger  of  apostasy  from  God,  and  the 
benefit  of  adherence  to  him.  He  also  takes  notice 
again  of  God’s  displeasure  against  himself,  (v.  21. 
22.)  The  Lord  wuh  angry  with  me  fir  your  sakes. 
He  mentions  this,  to  try  their  ingenuousness, 
whether  they  would  really  he  troubled  for  the  great 
prejudir  e  which  they  had  'xxas'o ned  to  their  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  leader.  Others’  sufferings  for  our 
stakes  should  grieve  us  more  than  our  own. 

(8.)  He  urges  the  certain  benefit  and  advantage 
of  obedience.  This  argument  he  begins  with,  ( v . 
1.)  7  'hat  ye  may  live,  and  go  in  and  possess  the 
land;  and  this  he  (  /includes  with,  (ro  40.)  That  it 
may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after 
thee.  He  reminds  them  that  they  were  upon  their 
good  behaviour,  their  prosperity  would  <l<  pend 
upon  their  piety.  If  they  kept  God’s  precepts,  he 
would  undoubtedly  fulfil  fiis  promises. 

(9.)  He  urges  the  fatal  consequences  of  theii 
apostasy  from  God:  That  it  would  undoubtedly  bo 
the  ruin  of  their  nation.  This  he  enlarges  upon,  v. 
36..  31.  Where,  [1.]  He  foresees  their  revolt 
from  God  to  idols;  that  in  process  of  time,  when 
they  had  remained  long  in  the  land,  and  were  set¬ 
tled  upon  their  lees,  they  would  corrupt  themselves, 
and  make  a  graven  image;  this  was  the  shi  that 
would  most  easily  beset  them,  v.  21.  [2.]  He  fore¬ 

tells  the  judgments  of  God  upon  them  for  this,  Ye 
ahull  utterly  he  destroyed,  (v.  26.)  aeattered  among 
the  nations ,  v.  27.  And  their  sin  should  lie  made 
their  punishment,  (v.  28.)  “  There  ahull  yr  serve 
goda,  the  work  of  men’s  hands;  he  c.<  inpclhd  to 
serve  them,  whether  ye  will  or  no;  or,  through  your 
own  sottishness  and  stupidity,  you  will  find  no  bet 
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ter  succours  to  apply  yourselves  to  in  your  captivi¬ 
ty.”  Those  that  cast  off  the  duties  of  religion  in 
their  prosperity,  cannot  expect  the  comforts  of  it 
when  they  come  to  he  in  distress.  Justly  are  they 
then  sent  to  the  god.*  w/iom  they  have  terved,  Judg. 
10.  14.  [3.]  Yet  he  encourages  them  to  hope  that 

God  would  reserve  mercy  for  them  in  the  latter 
days;  that  lie  w.  uld  by  Ins  judgments  upon  them 
bring  them  to  repentance,  and  take  them  again  into 
Covenant  with  himself,  v.  29  .  .  31.  Where  observe, 
First,  That  whatever  place  we  are  in,  we  may 
from  thence  seek  the  l.ord  our  God,  though  ever  so 
remote  from  our  own  land,  or  from  his  holy  temple. 
There  is  no  part  of  this  earth  that  has  a  gulf  fixed 
between  it  and  heaven.  Secondly,  They,  and  they 
only,  shall  find  God  to  their  comfort,  who  seek  him 
with  all  their  heart,  that  is,  who  are  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  him,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  his  favour, 
and  solicitous  to  obtain  it.  '/  hirdly,  Afflictions  are 
sent  to  engage  and  quicken  us  to  seek  God,  and,  by 
the  grace  of  God  working  with  them,  many  are 
thus  reduced  to  their  right  mind.  “  When  these 
things  are  comt  upon  thee,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
thou  wilt  turn  to  the  I.orcl  thy  God,  for  thou  seest 
what  comes  of  turning  from  iiim;”  see  Dan.  9.  11, 

12.  Fourthly,  God’s  faithfulness  to  his  covenant 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  he  will  not  reject  us, 
though  wc  are  driven  to  him  by  affliction.  If  we  at 
length  remember  the  covenant,  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  not  forgotten  it 

Now  let  all  these  arguments  be  laid  together,  and 
then  say  whether  religion  has  not  reason  on  its  side. 
None  cast  off  the  government  of  their  God,  but 
those  that  have  first  abandoned  the  understanding 
of  a  man. 

41.  Then  Moses  severed  three  cities  on 
this  side  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising; 

42.  That  the  slayer  might  llee  thither,  which 
should  kill  his  neighbour  unawares,  and 
hated  him  not  in  times  past ;  and  that,  flee¬ 
ing  unto  one  of  these  cities,  he  might  live; 

43.  Nam*///,  Bezer  in  the  wilderness,  in  the 

plain  country  of  the  Reubenites ;  and  Ka- 
moth  in  Gilead,  of  the  Gadites  ;  and  Golan 
in  Bashan,  ol  the  Manassites.  44.  And 
this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set  before  the 
children  of  Israel  :  4b.  These  art:  the  tes¬ 

timonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judg¬ 
ments,  which  Moses  spake  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  after  they  came  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  4G.  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the 
valley  over  against  Beth-poor,  in  the  land  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amontes,  who  dwell,  at 
Heshbon,  whom  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  smote,  after  they  were  come  forth 
out  of  Egypt:  47.  And  they  possessed  his 
land,  and  the  land  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 
two  kings  of  the  Amontes,  which  were  on 
this  side  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising; 

13.  From  Aroer,  which  is  hy  the  bank  of 

the  river  Arnon,  even  unto  mount  Sion, 
which  is  Hcrmon ;  49.  Aud  all  the  plain 

in  this  side  Jordan  eastward,  even  unto  the 

sea  of  the  plain,  under  the  springs  of  Pis- 
gah. 

Here  is, 

1.  The  nomination  f/f  the  cities  of  refuge  on  that 
side  Jordan  where  Israel  now  lay  encamped  I  hree 


|  cities  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  one  m  tin 
lot  of  Reuben,  another  in  that  of  Gad,  and  ar.wthei 
in  that  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  v.  41  . .  43. 
What  Moses  could  do  for  that  people  while  he  win. 
yet  with  them,  lie  did,  to  give  example  to  the  rulers 
w ho  were  settled,  that  they  might  observe  them  the 
better  when  he  was  gone. 

2.  The  introduction  to  another  sermon  that  Moses 
preached  to  Israel,  which  we  have  in  the  following 
chapters.  Probably,  it  was  preached  the  next  sab¬ 
bath-day  after,  when  the  congregation  attended  to 
receive  instruction.  He  bad  m  general  exhorted 
them  to  obedience  in  the.  former  chapter;  here  he 
comes  to  repeat  the  law  which  they  were  to  ob¬ 
serve;  for  he  demands  a  universal,  but  not  an  impli¬ 
cit,  obedience.  How  can  we  do  our  duty,  if  we  do 
not  know  it*  Here  therefore  he  sets  the  law  before 
them,  as  the  rule  they  were  to  work  by,  the  way 
they  were  to  walk  in  ;  sets  it  before  them,  as  tin- 
glass  in  which  they  were  to  see  their  natural  face, 
that,  looking  into  this  perfect  law  of  liberty,  they 
might  continue,  therein,  'these  are  the  testimonies, 
the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  the  moral,  ceremo¬ 
nial,  and  judicial,  laws,  whit  h  had  been  enacted  be¬ 
fore,  when  Israel  was  newly  come  out  of  Kgypt, 
and  were  now  repeated  on  this  side  Jordan,  v. 
44.  .  4f>.  The  place  where  Moses  gave  them  these 
laws  in  charge,  is  here  particularly  described.  It 
was,  (1.)  Ovcr-against  licth-peor,  an  idol-temple 
of  the  Moabites,  which  perhaps  Moses  sometimes 
looked  toward,  with  a  particular  caution  to  them 
against  the  infection  of  that  and  other  such  like  dan¬ 
gerous  places.  (2.)  It  was  upon  their  new  con¬ 
quests,  in  the  very  land  which  they  had  got  out 
of  the  hands  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  were  now 
actually  in  possession  of,  v.  4/.  Their  present 
triumphs  herein  were  a  powerful  argument  for  obe¬ 
dience. 

(  IIAP.  V. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  second  edition  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandment*.  1.  The  general  intent  of  them;  they  were 
In  the  nature  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  v. 
I  .  .  6.  II.  The  particular  precepts  are  repeated;  (v. 
6.. 21.)  with  the  double  delivery  of  them,  both  hy  word 
and  writing,  v.  22.  III.  The  settling  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  from  thenceforward  between  God  and  Israel,  hy 
the  mediation  and  ministry  of  Moses.  I.  It  was  Israel's 
humble  petition  that  it  might  he  so,  v.  23.. 27.  2.  It 

ivas  God's  gracious  grant  that  It  should  be  so,  v.  2H  . .  31. 
And  from  hence  he  infers  the  obligations  they  were  under 
to  obedience,  v.  32. 

1.  4  ND  Moses  called  till  Israel,  and  said 
J\  unto  them,  1 1  ear,  ()  Israel,  the  sta¬ 
tutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak  in  your 
ears  this  flay,  that  ye  may  leant  them,  and 
keep  and  do  them.  2.  The  I  .oil f>  our  God 
made  a  covenant  with  us  in  Morel).  3. 
The  Lord  made  not  litis  covenant  with 
our  fathers,  hut  with  us,  even  us,  who  are 
all  of  us  here  alive  this  titty.  4.  The  1 ,0liD 
talked  with  you  face  to  fare  in  the  mount, 
|  Out  of  the  midst,  of  the  fire,  .5.  (I  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  Loan  and  you  at  that  time,  to 
show  you  the  word  of  the  Loan;  for  ye 
were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire,  and  went 
not  up  into  the  mount ;)  saying, 

Here, 

1.  Moses  summon*  die  assembly.  He  culled  till 
Israeli  not  only  the  elders,  but,  it  is  likely,  as  many 
.  of  the  people  as  could  come  within  hearing,  v.  1, 
The  greatest  of  them  were  not  above  God’s  com- 
I  manrh  nor  the  meanest  of  them  below  hU  cogni¬ 
zance;  hut  they  were  all  concerned  to  he.tr  what 
[1  they  were  all  bound  to  do. 


;ob 


dlutkiclnom v,  V'. 


2.  Jle  ( 1  *  ■  1 1 1  •  i  n '  1  - .  :il  I  cut  .if  iij.  “  lli'in ,  ()  tsruet; 
tupirand  hi  i  ll,  In-nr  anil  remember,  hear,  that  you 
tuny  learn,  mill  keep,  mill  do;  else,  your  hearing  is  l.o 
no  purpose.”  When  we  hear  the  word  of  God,  we 
must  sot  oui'Ki  Ivc  k  to  Ir.tfii  it,  Hint  we  may  have  it 
i  cnily  to  iih  upon  nil  oi  i.ii'tioiiH,  nod  what  we  have 
ifarni’il,  w i ■  imiut  pul  in  pract iic,  lor  that  is  the  end 
ol  hearing  and  learning;  not  to  (ill  our  head*  wit  h 
notions,  or  our  mouth::  with  talk,  hut  to  rectify  and 
ilirei  t  our  a  fin  t  inns  and  i  onvef'Muf  ion*. 

1.  Ife  refers  them  t.o  the  covenant  made  with 
hem  in  Ilorch,  as  that  which  they  must  go  vein 
themselves  by.  See  the  wonderful  eoiideseenxioii 
if  divine  grace  in  turning  the  command  into  a  cove¬ 
nant,  that  we  might  he  the  mine  strongly  hound  to 
obedient  e  by  our  own  consent,  and  the  more  en¬ 
couraged  in  it,  by  the  divine  promise,  both  v/ldi  h 
are  supposed  in  the  covenant.  The  promises  and 
threatening!!  annexed  to  noun;  of  the  precepts,  as  to 
the  mci  ond,  tlcril,  and  fifl.li,  make  them  amount  to 
a  eovcnnnt.  Olmec  e,  (J.)  The  parties  to  thin  cove¬ 
nant.  Coil  m  ale  a,  ui)i  ■will i  oui'  /al/irrn,  net  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  to  them  Ood  gave  the 
covenant  of  nreuinehdon,  (Acts  7.  H.)  but  not  that 
of  the  lea  com itmuil inruln.  I  he  light  of  divine  re¬ 
velation  shone  gradually,  and  the  children  were 
made  to  know  more  of  (bill’s  mind,  than  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  dune.  “The  covenant  was  made  with 
us,  or  our  immediate  parents  that  represented  us, 
before  mount  Sinai,  and  traimai  ted  fur  us.”  (2.) 

I  la  publication  of  this  covenant;  Ood  himself  did, 
•is  It  were,  lead  the  articles  to  them;  ( v.  d. )  Jle 
talked  With  you  Jure  inline.  Word  to  ‘word;  so 
the  Chaldee.  Nut,  in  dark  visions,  as  of  old  be 
•  p  ik e  to  tin-  lathe i  s,  (Job  4.  12,  I  /(. )  but.  openly  and 
i  le  irly,  and  sn  that,  all  the  thousands  of  Israel  might 
hear  and  understand.  Ife  spake  to  them,  and  (lien 
received  the  answer  they  returned  to  him:  thus  was 
it  transacted  lace  la  fair.  (.'!.)  The.  mediator  of  the 
covenant  ;  Mourn  n/ood.  het-ween  ( tod  and  them,  at  tin 
loot  cl  the  mount,  (u.  /«,)  and  curried  met-, sages  be 
t  ween  I  hem,  both  lor  Ibe  settling  of ‘the  prelimina¬ 
ries,  (I'ixod.  Id.)  and  liir  the  exchanging  of  the 
ratifications,  Kxod.  24.  Herein  Moses  was  a  type 
ul  Christ,  who  stands  between  llntl  and  man,  to 
nhow  an  the  word  of  the  l.ord:  a  blessed  lJay’s- 
Man,  that  Ins  laid  1 1 in  hand  upon  ns  hoth,  so  that 
we  may  hoth  hear  from  Ood,  and  speak  to  him, 
without  trembling. 

(i.  I  am  liie  I  joiti)  llty  G<><1,  wliidi  brought 
lime  (ml  <>(  Hu-  land  of  Lgypl,  from  llio 
hot  iso  ol  I  jonda^t:.  7.  'I’hoti  hIiuII,  have 
none  oilier  godn  before  me.  II.  Thou  .shall 
nol  make  |]jce  any  graven  imago,  or  uuy 
likeness  of  any  thin g  that  is  in  lieaven 
above,  or  tlisit  is  in  llie  earth  heuettlh,  or 
that  is  in  llm  wnlers  henciil.h  llie  enrlh:  9. 
Tlion  shall  not  how  down  thyself  unto 
them,  nor  serve  them  :  tor  I  the  "Loan  Ihy 
hod  am  a.  jealous  (tod,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  llie  lidhers  upon  llie  children  unto  llie 
third  mul  Iburlli  / •enevatkm  ol  (hem  that. 
Imte  me,  ID.  And  showing  mercy  unto 
liiousiinds  o|  litem  lltnl  love  me,  and  keep 
my  rommuudmenlN.  II.  Thou  shall  not 
l she  llie  mime  of  the  I  .oil n  Ihy  hod  in  vain: 
lot  llie  I  ant n  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketli  his  name  in  vain,  12.  Keep  the 
snblmlli  day  to  sam  lily  it,  as  the  ho  no  thy 
hod  hath  commanded  thee.  13.  Six  days 


ihon  shii.lt  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work,  14 
hoi.  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
I  .ouii  tliy  hod  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  ar;y 
Work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter* 
nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant* 
nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  Ihy 
'  all le,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates  ;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid¬ 
servant.  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  15.  And 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
land  of  JCgypt,  and  that  the  Lorl»  thy  God 
brought  thee  out  thence,  through  a  mighty 
hand,  and  by  a  stretc  bed-out  arm  :  therefore 
the  I  jOro  llty  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
(  the  sabbath-day.  lb.  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
i  commanded  lliec;  that  thy  days  may  be 
prolonged,  and  that  if  may  go  well  with 
thee,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
gjvet.li  thee.  17.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  IS. 
Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adultery.  J9. 
Neither  shalt  thou  steal.  20.  Neither  shalt 
thou  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh¬ 
bour.  21.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy 
neighbour’s  wife,  neither  shall,  thou  covet 
Ihy  neighbour’s  house,  his  field,  or  his  man¬ 
servant,  or  his  maid-servant,  his  ox,  or  his 
ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour’s. 
22.  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all 
your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the 
thick  darkness,  wi'lt  a  great  voice;  and  he 
added  no  more:  and  he  wrote  them  i,.  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unte 
me. 

Ik-re  in  the  repetition  of  the  ten  commandments; 
in  which  observe, 

1.  1  hough  they  had  been  spoken  before,  and 
written,  yet  they  are  again  rehearsed;  for  precept 
must  be  upon  precept,  and  fine  upon  line,  and  all 
little  enough  to  keep  the  word  of  God  in  our  minds, 
and  to  preserve  and  renew  the  impressions  of  it. 
We  have  need  to  have  the  same  things  often  inclu- 
eated  upon  us.  See  Phil.  3.  1. 

2.  1  here  is  some  variation  here  from  that  record. 
Expel.  20.  as  there  is  between  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
as  it  is  in  Matth.  0.  and  as  it  is  Luke  11.  In  both, 
it  is  more  necessary  that  we  tie  ourselves  to  tht 
things,  than  to  the  words  unalterably. 

3.  'Llie  most  considerable  variation  is  in  the 
fourth  commandment;  (Exod.  20.)  the  reason  an¬ 
nexed,  is  taken  from  the  creation  of  the  world; 
here  it  is  taken  from  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
because  that  was  typical  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  in  remembrance  of  which  the  Christian  sab¬ 
bath  was  to  be  observed;  (m  15.)  Remember  that 

j  1,1  on  want  a  sera  ant,  and  (lod  brought  thee  out. 
And  therefore,  (1.)  “Jt  is  fit  that  thy  servants 
should  be  favoured  by  the  sabbath-rest;  for  thee 
k nowest  the  heart  of  a  servant,  and  how  welcome 
one  day’s  ease  will  be  after  six  days’  labour.”  (2.) 
“  It  is  fit  that  thy  God  should  be  honoured  by  the 
\  sabbath-work,  and  the  religious  services  of  the 
day,  in  consideration  of  the  great  things  he  has 
done  for  thee,”  In  the  resurrection  of  Christ  we 
were  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  cliil 
dren  of  God,  with  a  mighty  hand ,  and  an  out 
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stretched  arm:  therefore  by  the  gospel  edition  of 
the  law,  we  live  directed  to  observe  the  first  day  of 
tiie  week,  in  remembrance  of  that  glorious  work 
of  power  and  grace. 

■I.  It  is  adtleil  in  the  fifth  commandment,  That  it 
nuuj  go  well  with  thee ,  which  addition  the  apostle 
ipiotes,  and  puts  first,  (Kph.  6.  3.)  that  it  mat/  he 
well  with  thee ,  ami  that  thou  mayest  live  Ion  if.  If 
there  be  instances  of  some  that  have  been  very  du¬ 
tiful  to  their  parents,  and  yet  have  not  lived  long 
up  in  earth,  we  may  reconcile  it  to  the  promise,  by 
this  explication  of  it.  W  hether  they  live  long  or  no, 
it  shall  go  well  with  them,  either  in  this  world,  or 
In  a  better,  Sec  Kcd.  >3.  13. 

5,  The  five  lust  commandments  are  connected 
or  coupled  together,  which  they  are  not  in  Kxodus; 
A  either  shall  than  com  mil  adultery,  neither  shall 
thou  steal,  skc.  W  hich  intimates  that  Clod’s  com 
mauds  are  all  of  a  piece,  the  same  authority  that 
obliges  us  to  one,  obliges  us  to  another;  and  we 
must  not  be  partial  in  the  law,  but  have  respect  to 
all  ( 1  oil’s  commandments;  for  he  that  offends  in 
one  /mint,  is  guilt  y  of  all.  Jam.  3.  10,  11. 

(>.  That  these  commandments  were  given  with  a 
great  deal  of  awful  solemnity,  v.  33.  (1.)  They 

were  spoken  with  a  great  voice  out  of  the  fire  and 
thick  darkness.  That  was  a  dispensation  of  terror, 
designed  to  make  the  gospel  of  grace  the  more 
welcome,  and  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  terrors  of  the 
judgment-day,  l’s.  50.  3,  4,  (3. )  He  added  no 

more.  What  other  laws  lie  gate  them,  were  sent 
by  Moses,  but  no  more  were  spoken  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  ten  commandments  were.  He 
added  no  more,  therefore  we  must  not  add:  the 
law  ot  the  Lord  is  perfect.  (3.)  He  wrote  them  in 
two  tables  of  stone,  that  they  might  be  preserved 
from  corruption,  and  might  be  transmitted  pure 
and  entire  to  posterity,  for  whose  use  they  were  in¬ 
tended,  as  well  as  tor  the  present  generation. 
These  being  the  heads  of  the  covenant,  the  chest 
in  which  the  written  tables  were  deposited,  was 
called  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  See  Rev,  11.  19, 

‘2d.  And  il  canto  to  puss,  whim  yo  hoard 
the  voice  out  of  llu'  midst  of  (lie  darkness, 
(for  (lie  mountain  did  hum  with  lire,)  that 
yo  came  near  unto  me,  even  nil  the  heads  of 
your  tribes,  and  your  elders;  21.  And  ye 
sttitl,  Behold,  the  1  man  our  God  hath  show 
ed  us  his  dory  and  his  greatness,  and  we 
have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
lire:  we  have  seen  this  day  that  (loti  doth 
talk  vv  ith  man,  and  lit'  liveth.  25.  Now 
therefore  why  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great 
fire  will  consume  us:  if  wo  hear  the  voice 
of  tht'  Loud  our  (<od  any  more,  then  wo 
shall  die.  20.  For  who  is  there  of all  llesh 
that  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  living  (loti 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  lire,  ns  we 
have ,  and  lived?  27.  do  thou  near,  and 
hear  nil  that  the  Lord  our  dot!  shall  say; 
and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord 
our  ( lod  shall  speak  unto  thee  ;  and' we  will 
hear //,  and  do /./.  28.  And  the  Lord  heard 

the  voice  o(  your  words,  when  ye  spake  tin 
to  me  ;  and  the  I  <«>itn  said  unto  me,  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  words  of  this  people, 
which  they  have  spoken  unto  thee:  lliey 
have  well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken. 
2Q.  ( )h  that,  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them, 
Von.  i. — 4  11 
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that  they  would  tear  me,  and  keep  m\  com¬ 
mandments  always,  that  it  might  tv  well 
with  them,  and  with  theii  children  tor  ever! 
30.  do  say  to  them,  dot  you  into  your  louts 
again.  31.  But  as  tor  thee,  stand  thou  here 
by  me,  and  1  yy  ill  sneak  unto  thee  all  the 
commandments,  and  the  statutes,  and  the 
judgments,  wliieh  thou  shall  leach  them, 
that  they  may  do  them  in  the  land  whieh  l 
give  them  to  possess  it.  T.  \  o  shall  ob¬ 
serve  to  do  therefore  as  the  1  oan  y  our  dod 
hath  commanded  you:  you  shall  not  turn 
aside  to  the  right  hmul  or  to  the  let),  33. 
\  on  shall  yyalk  in  all  the  ways  winch  the 
I  .OKU  your  dod  hath  commanded  you,  that 
ye  may  live,  anti  (hat  it  mat:  be  yyell  yy  till 
you,  and  that  ye  may  prolong  ever  days  in 
the  land  which  ye  shall  possess. 

He  iv, 

l.  Moses  reminds  them  of  the  agreement  ef  both 
tlie  parties  that  were  now  treating,  iu  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Moses, 

1.  Here  is  the  consternation  that  the  people  were 
put  into,  by  that  extreme  terror  with  winch  the 
law  was  given.  They  owned  that  they  could  not 
hear  it  am  more;  “  /  a  ■  ■  •  .  ,  l  <  ■  , 

this  dreadful  voice  will  be  fatal  to  us,  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  die  it  we  hear  it  am  more,"  r,  -  t  hey 
wondered  that  they  were  not  already  struck  dead 
with  it,  and  took  it  for  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  div  iue  power  and  goodness,  not  only  that  they 
were  thus  spoken  to,  but  that  tlu\  were  enabled  to 
hear  it.  For  who  ever  heard  the  e  .  ef  .  r:g 
Clod,  ns  we  have,  and  lived?  Hod’s  appearances 
have  always  been  Unable  to  man,  e\er  since  the 
fall:  but  Christ,  hay  ing  taken  away  sin,  im  ites  US 
to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

'3.  Their  earnest  request  that  l3od  rvould  from 
henceforward  speak  to  thorn  l'\  Mos,  s,  w  it  1\  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  they  would  hear  what  he  s  dd,  a-,  from 
Cod  himself,  and  do  it,  »\  37.  It  seems  bv  this, 
(1.)  That  they  exported  to  receive  further  com- 
mauds  from  Clod,  and  were  willing  to  he.u  more 
from  him.  (3. )  That  they  thought  Moses  aide  to 
bear  these  discoveries  of  the  divine  glory,  which 
they,  by  reason  of  guilt,  were  sensible  of  their  itva 
bility  to  stand  no  under.  They  behoved  him  to  be 
a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  also  one  that  wou'd  he 
faithful  to  them;  y  et  at  other  times  they  murmured 
at  him,  and  but  n  little  before  this,  were  ready  to 
stone  him,  F.xod.  17.  -I.  See  how  men’s  com  ie 
turns  correct  their  passions.  (3.)  I'hat  now  they 
were  in  a  good  miuu,  under  the  strong  com  a  tions 
ot  the  word  they  heard.  Many  have  their  con¬ 
sciences  startled  by  the  law,  that  have  them  not 
unified  ;  fair  promises  are  extorted  from  them, 
nit  no  good  principles  fixed  and  looted  in  them. 

3.  Cod’s  approbation  of  their  request.  (I.)  He 
commends  what  they  said,  e.  33.  I'hcv  spoke  it 
to  Moses,  but  ( !od  took  notice  ot  it ;  tor  there  is  not 
a  word  in  our  tongue,  but  he  knows  it  tie  ac¬ 
knowledges,  they  have  well  said,  1'heir  owning 
the  necessity  of  a  mediator  to  de  l  between  them 
and  Cod,  was  well  said.  Their  desire  to  receive 
further  directions  from  Cod  by  Moses,  and  their 
promise  to  observe  what  directions  should  be  given 
them,  were  well  said.  And  what  is  well  #.-•  shall 
have  i's  praise  with  Cod,  and  should  have  with  us. 
What  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  let  it  be  commend 
ed.  (3.)  lie  wishes  they  were  but  sincere  in  it,  (r. 
39.)  V  that  there  were  such  u  heart  in  them l  II  .) 
Such  a  heart  as  they  should  have;  a  heart  to  tear 
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( Jod,  and  keep  itin  commandments  for  ever.  Note, 
The  God  of  heaven  is  truly  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  the  welfare,  and  salvation  of  poor  sinners:  he  has 
given  abundant  proof  that  he  is  so;  he  gives  us  time 
and  spare  to  repent;  by  his  mercies  invites  us  to 
repentance,  awl  waits  to  be  gracious;  has  sent  his 
Son  to  redeem  us,  published  a  general  offer  of  par¬ 
don  and  life,  promised  his  Spirit  to  those  that  pray 
for  him,  and  has  said  it,  and  sworn,  that  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  ruin  of  sinners.  [2].  Such  a  heart 
as  they  now  hutl,  or,  one  would  think  they  had. 
Note,  It  would  be  well  with  many,  if  there  were 
always  such  a  heart,  in  them,  as  there  seems  to  be 
sometimes;  when  they  are  under  conviction  of  sin, 
or  the  rebukes  of  Providence,  or  when  they  come 
to  look  death  in  the  face:  How  gracious  will  they 
hr,  whrn  these  fiungs  rornr  ujion  them'.  O  that 
there  were  always  such  a  heart  in  them!  (3.)  He 
appoints  Moses  to  hr  his  messenger  to  them,  to 
receive  the  law  from  his  mouth,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  them,  v.  31.  Here  the  matter  was  set¬ 
tled  by  consent,  of  both  parties,  that  God  should 
from  henceforward  speak  to  us  by  men  like  our¬ 
selves,  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  by  the  apostles 
and  the  evangelists,  whom  if  we  believe  not,  neither 
should  we  be  persuaded,  though  God  should  speak 
to  us  as  he  did  to  Israel  at  mount  Sinai,  or  send 
expresses  from  heaven  or  hell. 

II.  Hence,  he  infers  a  charge  to  them,  to  observe 
awl  do  all  that  God  had  commanded  them,  v.  32, 
33.  Seeing  God  had  showed  himself  so  tender  of 
them,  and  so  willing  to  consider  their  frame,  and 
gratify  them  in  what  they  desired,  and  withal  so 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  them;  seeing  they  them¬ 
selves  had  desired  to  have  Moses  for  their  teacher, 
who  was  now  teaching  them;  and  seeing  they  had 
promised  so  solemnly,  and  under  the  influence  of 
so  maiiv  good  causes  and  considerations,  that  they 
would  hear  and  do;  he  charges  them  to  walk  in  all 
the  ways  that  Hod  had  commanded  them,  assuring 
them  that  it  would  be  highly  for  their  advantage  to 
do  so.  The  only  way  to  he  happy,  is  to  be  holy. 
Say  to  the  right  corn,  It  shall  he  well  with  them. 

CIIAP.  VI. 

Moses,  In  this  chapter,  goes  on  with  his  charge  to  Israel, 
to  be  sure  to  keep  up  their  religion  in  Canaan,  It  is 
much  the  same  with  eh.  4.  I.  Mis  preface  is  a  persua¬ 
sive  to  obedience,  v.  1  . .  3.  H.  Me  lays  down  the  great 
principles  of  obedience.  The  first  truth  to  be  believed, 
That  (Jod  is  one,  v.  4.  The  first  duty  to  be  done,  To 
love  him  with  all  our  heart,  v.  5.  III.  Me  prescribes 
the  means  for  keeping  up  religion,  v.  6.. 9.  IV.  Me 
cautions  them  against  those  things  which  would  be  the 
ruin  of  religion;  abuse  of  plenty,  (v.  10. .  12.)  inclina¬ 
tion  to  idolatry;  (v.  14,  15.)  and  gives  them  some  general 
precepts,  v.  13,  16.  .  18.  V.  Me  directs  them  wnat  in¬ 
structions  to  give  their  children,  v.  20.. 25. 

!•  OVV  these  arc  the  commandments, 
-1  ^  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments, 
which  the  Lord  your  God  commanded  to 
teach  you,  that  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it :  2.  That  thou 

mightest  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep 
all  his  statutes  and  his  commandments 
which  I  command  thee;  thou,  and  thy  son, 
and  thy  son’s  son,  all  the  days  of  thy  life; 
arid  that,  thy  days  may  be  prolonged.  3. 

1  tear  therefore,  O  Israel,  and  observe  to  do 
it ,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that 
ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord  God 
of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in  the  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

Obv-rve  here,  1.  That  Moses  taught  the  people 
nil  that,  and  that  only,  which  God  commanded  him 


to  teach  them,  v.  1.  Thus  Christ’s  ministers  ar* 
to  teach  his  churches  all  that  he  has  commanded, 
and  neither  more  nor  less,  Matth.  28.  20.  2.  That 

the  end  of  their  being  taught,  was,  that  they  noght 
do  as  they  were  taught,  (v.  1.)  might  kee/i  (rod’t 
statutes,  ( -v .  2.)  and  observe  to  do  them,  v.  3.  Good 
instructions  from  parents  and  ministers  will  but  ag¬ 
gravate  our  condemnation,  if  we  do  not  live  up  to 
them.  3.  That  Moses  carefully  endeavoured  to 
fix  them  for  God  and  godliness,  now  that  they  were 
entering  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  migh' 
he  prepared  for  the  comforts  of  that  land,  and  for 
I  tified  against  the  snare9  of  it;  and  now  that  the) 
were  setting  out  in  the  world,  might  set  out  well 
4.  That  the  fear  of  God  in  the  heart  will  be  tht 
most  powerful  principle  of  obedience;  (v,  2.)  Thai 
thou  mightest  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  to  keefi  all  his 
statutes.  S.  The  entail  of  religion  in  a  family,  oi 
country,  is  the  best  entail:  it  is  highly  desirabh 
that  not  we  only,  but  our  children,  and  our  chil 
drrn's  children,  may  fear  the  Lord.  6.  Religion 
and  righteousness  advance  and  secure  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  any  people.  Fear  God,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee.  Those  that  are  well-taught,  if  they  do 
what  they  are  taught,  shall  be  well-fed  too,  as 
Israel  in  the  land  /lowing  with  milk  arid  honey,  v.  3. 

4.  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord:  5.  And  thou  sbalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 
6.  And  these  words,  which  1  command  thee 
this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  7.  And 

thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walk- 
est  hy  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  rises!  up.  8.  And  thou  shalt 
hind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  be.  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.  9.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates. 
10.  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  have  brought  thee  into  the  land 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee 
great  and  goodly  cities,  which  thou  huildedst 
not,  11.  And  houses  full  of  all  good  Hungs, 
which  thou  filledst  not,  and  wells  digged, 
which  thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards  and 
olive-trees,  which  thou  plantcdst  not ;  when 
thou  shalt  have  eaten,  and  he  full;  12. 
Then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord, 
which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  'from  the  house  of  bondage.  13. 
Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name. 
14.  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  of  the 
gods  ofc  the  people  which  arc  round  alioul 
you;  15.  (For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a 
jealous  God  among  you,)  lest  the  anger  of 
!  the  Lord  thy  God  lie  kindled  against  thee, 
and  destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  1G.  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  brief  summary  of  religion,  containing  the 
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firtt  principles  of  faith  and  obedience,  v.  4,  5. 
•These  two  verses  the  Jews  reckon  one  of  the 
choicest  portions  of  scripture:  they  write  it  in  their 
phylacteries,  and  think  themselves  not  only  obliged 
to  say  it  at  least  twice  every  day,  but  very  happy  in 
being  so  obliged;  having  this  saying  among  them, 
Blessed  are  we,  who  every  morning  and  evening 
say,  Hear,  G  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lor  cl. 
But  more  blessed  are  we,  if  we  duly  consider  and 
improve, 

1.  What  we  are  here  taught  to  believe  concerning 
Goa ;  That  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah.  (1.) 
That  the  God  whom  we  serve,  is  Jehovah,  a  Being 
infinitely  and  eternally  perfect,  self-existent,  and 
self-sufficient.  (2. )  That  he  is  the  one  only  living 
ar.d  true  God;  he  only  is  God,  and  he  is  but  One. 
The  firm  belief  of  this  self-evident  truth  would  ef¬ 
fectually  arm  them  against  all  idolatry,  which  was 
introduced  by  that  fundamental  error.  That  there 
are  gods  many.  It  is  past  dispute,  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  there  is  no  other  but  he,  Mark,  12.  23. 
Let  us  therefore  have  no  other,  nor  desire  to  have 
any  other.  Some  have  thought  there  is  here  a  plain 
intimation  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead;  for  here  is  the  name  of  God  three 
times,  and  yet  all  declared  to  be  One.  Happy  they 
that  have  this  one  Lord  for  their  God ;  for  they  have 
but  one  Master  to  please,  but  one  Benefactor  to  seek 
to.  It  is  better  to  have  one  fountain  than  a  thousand 
cisterns;  one  a//-sufficient  God  than  a  thousand  in¬ 
sufficient  ones. 

2.  W  hat  we  are  here  taught  concerning  the  duty 
which  God  requires  of  man.  It  is  all  summed  up  in 
this,  as  its  principle,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart.  He  had  undertaken  (y.  2. ) 
to  teach  them  to  fear  God;  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
undertaking,  he  here  teaches  them  to  love  him :  for 
the  warmer  our  affection  to  him,  the  greater  will  be 
our  veneration  for  him;  and  the  child  that  honours 
his  parents,  no  doubt  loves  them.  Did  ever  any 
prince  make  a  law  that  his  subjects  should  love  him  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  condescension  of  the  divine  grace, 
that  this  is  made  the  first  and  great  commandment 
of  God’s  law,  that  we  love  him,  and  that  we  per¬ 
form  all  other  parts  of  our  duty  to  him  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love:  il Iy  son,  give  me  thine  heart.  We 
must  highly  esteem  him,  be  well  pleased  that  there 
is  such  a  Being,  well  pleased  in  all  his  attributes, 
and  relations  to  us:  our  desire  must  be  toward  him, 
our  delight  in  him,  our  dependence  upon  him,  and 
to  him  we  must  be  entirely  devoted.  It  must  be  a 
constant  pleasure  to  us  to  think  of  him,  hear  from 
him,  speak  to  him,  and  serve  him.  We  must  love 
him,  (1.)  As  the  Lord,  the  best  of  Beings,  most 
excellent  and  amiable  in  himself.  (2. )  As  our  God, 
a  God  in  covenant  with  us,  our  Father,  and  the  most 
kind  and  bountiful  of  friends  and  benefactors.  We 
are  also  commanded  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
and  soul,  and  might;  that  is,  We  must  love  him, 
[1.]  With  a  sincere  love;  not  in  word  and  tongue 
only,  saying  we  love  him  when  our  hearts  are  not 
with  him,  but  imvardlv,  and  in  truth,  solacing  our¬ 
selves  in  him.  [2.]  With  a  strong  love;  the  heart 
must  be  carried  out  toward  him  with  great  ardour 
and  fervency  of  affection.  Some  have  from  hence 
thought,  that  we  should  avoid  saying  (as  we  com¬ 
monly  express  ourselves)  that  we  will  do  this  or 
that,  with  all  our  heart;  for  we  must  not  do  any 
thing  with  all  our  heart  but  love  God;  and  that  this 
phrase  being  here  used  concerning  that  sacred  fire, 
it  should  not  be  unhallowed.  He  that  is  our  All, 
must  have  our  all,  and  none  but  he.  [3.]  With  a 
s u/ierlative  love;  we  must  love  God  above  any  crea¬ 
ture  whatsoever,  and  love  nothing  beside  him,  out 
what  we  love  f  r  him,  and  in  subordination  to  him. 
[4.]  With  an  intelligent  love;  for  so  it  is  explained, 
Mark  12.  38.  To  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 


with  all  the  understanding,  we  must  know  him,  and 
therefore  love  him,  as  those  that  see  good  cause  to 
love  him.  [5.]  With  an  entire  love;  he  is  one,  and 
therefore  our  hearts  must  be  united  in  this  love,  and 
the  whole  stream  of  our  affections  must  run  toward 
him.  O  that  this  love  of  God  may  be  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts ! 

II.  Means  are  here  prescribed  for  the  maintain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  up  of  religion  in  our  hearts  and 
houses,  that  it  might  net  wither  and  go  to  decay. 
And  they  are  these: 

1.  Meditation,  v.  6.  These  words  which  I  com¬ 
mand  thee,  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  Though  the 
words  alone  without  the  things  will  do  us  no  good, 
yet  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  things  if  we  neg¬ 
lect  the  words,  by  which  ordinarily  divine  light 
and  power  are  conveyed  to  the  heart.  God’s  words 
must  be  laid  up  in  our  heart,  that  our  thoughts  may 
be  daily  conversant  with  them,  and  employed  about 
them,  and  thereby  the  whole  soul  may  be  brought 
to  abide  and  act  under  the  influence  and  impression 
of  them.  This  immediately  follows  upon  the  law  of 
loving  God  with  all  our  heart ;  for  they  that  do  so, 
will  lay  up  his  word  in  their  hearts,  both  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  and  effect  of  that  love,  and  as  a  means  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  increase  it.  He  that  loves  God,  loves  his 
Bible. 

2.  The  religious  education  of  children,  v.  7.  “ Thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children;  and  by 
communicating  thy  knowledge  thou  wilt  increase 
it.”  They  that  love  the  Lord  God  themselves, 
should  do  what  they  can  to  engage  the  affections  of 
their  children  to  him,  and  so  to  preserve  the  entail 
of  religion  in  their  families  from  being  cut  off.  Thou 
shalt  whet  them  diligently  upon  thy  children,  so  some 
read  it;  frequently  repeat  these  things  to  them,  try 
all  ways  of  instilling  them  into  their  minds,  and 
making  them  pierce  into  their  hearts;  as  in  whetting 
a  knife,  it  is  turned  first  on  this  side,  then  on  that. 
“  Be  careful  and  exact  in  teaching  thy  children; 
and  aim,  as  by  whetting,  to  shaipen  them,  and  put 
an  edge  upon  them.  Teach  them  thy  children,  not 
only  those  of  thine  own  body,”  (say  the  Jews,)  “  but 
all  those  that  are  any  way  under  thy  care  and  tui¬ 
tion.”  Bishop  Patrick  well  observes  here,  that 
Moses  thought  this  law  so  very  plain  and  easy,  that 
every  father  might  be  able  to  instruct  his  sons  in  it, 
and  every  mother  her  daughters.  Thus  that  good 
thing  which  is  committed  to  us,  we  must  carefully 
transmit  to  those  that  come  after  us,  that  it  may  be 
perpetuated. 

3.  Pious  discourse.  “  Thou  shalt  talk  of  these 
things,  with  due  reverence  and  seriousness,  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  thy  children,  but  of  thy  other 
domestics,  thy  friends  and  companions,  as  thou  sit- 
test  in  thy  house,  either  at  work,  or  at  meat,  or  at 
rest,  or  to  receive  visits;  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  either  for  diversion,  or  for  conversation,  or 
in  joumies,  when  at  night  thou  art  retiring  from  thy 
family  to  lie  down  for  sleep,  and  when  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  thou  art  risen  up,  and  returnest  to  thy  family 
again.  Take  all  occasions  to  discourse  with  those 
about  thee  of  divine  things;  not  of  unrevealed  mys¬ 
teries,  or  matters  of  doubtful  disputation,  but  of  the 

lain  truths  and  laws  of  God,  and  the  things  that 
elong  to  our  peace.”  So  far  is  it  from  being  rec¬ 
koned  a  diminution  to  the  honour  of  sacred  things, 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  our  familiar  discourse, 
that  they  are  recommended  to  us  to  be  talked  of; 
for  the  more  conversant  we  are  with  them,  the  more 
we  shall  admire  them,  and  be  affected  with  them, 
and  may  thereby  be  instrumental  to  communicate 
divine  light  and  heat. 

4.  Frequent  reading  of  the  word.  They  shall  be 
as  frontlets  between  thine  eves,  and  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  v.  8,  9.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  at  that  time  there  were  few  written  co- 
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pies  of  the  whole  law,  only  at  the  feast  of  taberna¬ 
cles  the  people  had  it  read  to  them;,  and  therefore 
God  appointed  them,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
write  some  select  sentences  of  the  law,  that  were 
most  weighty  and  comprehensive,  upon  their  walls, 
or  in  scrolls  of  parchment  to  be  worn  about  their 
wrists;  and  some  think  that  hence  the  phylacteries, 
so  much  used  among  the  Jews,  took  rise.  Christ 
blames  the  Pharisees,  not  for  wearing  them,  but  for 
affecting  to  have  them  broader  than  other  people’s, 
Mattli.  23.  5.  But  when  Bibles  came  to  be  common 
among  them,  there  was  the  less  occasion  for  this 
expedient.  It  was  prudently  and  piously  provided 
by  the  first  reformers  of  the  English  church,  that 
then  when  Bibles  were  scarce,  some  select  portions 
of  scripture  should  be  written  on  the  walls  and  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  churches,  which  the  people  might  make 
familiar  to  them,  in  conformity  to  this  direction  here, 
which  seems  to  have  been  binding  in  the  letter  of  it 
to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  to  us  in  the  intent  of  it,  which  is, 
that  we  should  endeavour  by  all  means  possible  to 
make  the  word  of  God  familiar  to  us,  that  we  may 
have  it  ready  to  us  upon  all  occasions,  for  our  re¬ 
straint  from  sin  and  our  direction  and  excitement  to 
our  duty.  It  must  be  as  that  which  is  graven  on 
the  palms  of  our  hands,  always  before  our  eyes. 
See  Prov.  3.  1,  3.  It  is  also  intimated  that  we  must 
never  be  ashamed  to  own  our  religion,  nor  to  own 
ourselves  under  the  check  and  government  of  it. 
Let  it  be  written  on  our  gates,  and  let  every  one 
that  goes  by  cur  door,  read  it,  That  we  believe  Je¬ 
hovah  to  be  God  alone,  and  believe  ourselves  bound 
to  love  him  with  all  our  hearts. 

III.  A  caution  is  here  given  not  to  forget  God  in 
a  day  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  v.  10-  .12.  Here, 
1.  He  raises  their  expectations  of  the  goodness  of 
their  God;  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would  bring 
them  into  the  good  land  that  he  had  promised,  v. 
10.  That  they  should  no  longer  dwell  in  tents  as 
shepherds  and  poor  travellers,  but  should  settle  in 
great  and  goodly  cities;  should  no  longer  wander  in 
a  barren  wilderness,  but  should  enjoy  houses  well- 
furnished,  and  gardens  well-planted;  (y.  11.)  and 
all  this  without  any  care  or  expense  of  their  own, 
which  he  here  lays  a  great  stress  upon,  Cities  which 
thou  buildedst  not,  Houses  which  thou  flledst  not, 
if  c.  both  because  it  made  the  mercy  really  much 
more  valuable,  that  what  they  had,  came  to  them  so 
cheap;  and  yet  if  they  did  not  actually  consider  it, 
the  mercy  would  be  the  less  esteemed,  for  we  are 
most  sensible  of  the  value  of  that  which  has  cost  us 
dear.  When  they  came  so  easily  by  the  gift,  they 
would  be  apt  to  grow  secure,  and  unmindful  of  the 
Giver.  2.  He  engages  their  watchfulness  against 
the  badness  of  their  own  hearts;  then  beware,  when" 
thou  best  safe  and  soft,  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  v. 
12.  Note,  (1. )  In  a  day  of  prosperity  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  forgetting  God,  our  dependence  upon  him, 
our  need  of  him,  and  our  obligations  to  him.  When 
the  world  smiles,  we  are  apt  to  make  our  court  to  it, 
and  expect  our  happiness  in  it,  and  so  we  forget 
him  that  is  our  only  Portion  and  Rest.  Agur  prays 
against  this  temptation,  (Prov.  30.  9.)  Lest  I  be  full 
and  deny  thee.  (2. )  There  is  therefore  need  of  great 
care  and  caution  at  such  a  time,  and  strict  watch 
over  our  own  hearts.  “  Then  beware;  being  warned 
of  your  danger,  stand  upon  your  guard  against  it. 
Bind  the  words  of  God  for  a  sign  upon  thy  hand, 
for  this  end,  to  prevent  thy  forgetting  God.'  When 
thou  art  settled  in  Canaan,  forget  not  thy  deliver¬ 
ance  out  of  Egypt:  but  look  to  the  rock  out  of  which 
thou  wast  hewn:  when  thy  latter  end  is  greatly 
increased,  remember  the  smallness  of  thy  begin¬ 
nings.  ” 

IV.  Some  special  precepts  and  prohibitions  are 
here  given,  which  are  of  great  consequence.  1. 
They  must  upon  all  occasions  give  honour  to  God, 


(■w.  13.)  fear  him  and  serve  him,  (for  if  he  be  a 
Master,  we  must  both  reverence  him  and  do  his 
work,)  and  swear  by  his  name;  that  is,  they  must 
not  upon  any  occasion  appeal  to  any  other,  as  the 
Discerner  of  truth,  and  Avenger  of  wrong.  Sweat 
by  him  only,  and  not  by  any  idol,  or  any  other  crea 
ture.  Swear  by  his  name  in  all  treaties  and  cove¬ 
nants  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  do  not 
compliment  them  so  far  as  to  swear  by  their  gods. 
Swearing  by  his  name,  is  sometimes  put  for  an  open 
profession  of  his  name;  Isa.  45.  23.  Every  tongue 
shall  swear,  is  expounded,  (Rom.  14.  11.)  Every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  2.  They  must  not  upon 
any  occasion  give  that  honour  to  other  Gods;  ( y .  14. ) 
Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  that  is,  ‘  ‘  Ye  shall 
not  serve  or  worship  them,”  for  therein  they  went 
astray,  they  went  a  whoring  from  the  true  God, 
who,  in  this,  more  than  in  any  thing,  is  a  jealous 
God;  {y.  15.)  and  the  learned"  Bishop  Patrick  ob¬ 
serves  here,  out  of  Maimonides,  that  we  never  find, 
either  in  the  law  or  the  prophets,  anger,  or  fury,  or 
jealousy,  or  indignation,  attributed  to  God  but  upon 
occasion  of  idolatry.  3.  They  must  take  heed  of 
dishonouring  God  by  tempting  him,  {y.  16.)  Ye  shall 
not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  that  is,  “  Ye  shall 
not  in  any  exigence  distrust  the  power,  presence, 
and  providence,  of  God,  nor  quarrel  with  him; 
which,  if  they  indulged  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
they  would  take  occasion  to  do  in  Canaan  as  well  as 
in  the  wilderness.  No  change  cf  condition  will  cure 
a  disposition  to  murmur  and  fret.  Our  Saviour  uses 
this  caution  as  an  answer  to  one  of  Satan’s  tempta¬ 
tions,  with  application  to  himself,  Matth.  4.  7.  Thou 
shaft  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God;  either  by  des¬ 
pairing  of  his  power  and  goodness,  while  we  keep 
in  the  way  of  our  duty,  or  by  presuming  upon  it, 
when  we  turn  aside  out  of  that  way. 

17.  .Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  his 
testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  which  he  hath 
commanded  thee.  18.  And  thou  shall  do 
that  which  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee, 
and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess  the 
good  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy 
lathers;  19.  To  cast  out  all  thine  enemies 
from  before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

20.  And  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time 
to  come,  saying,  What  mean  the  testimonies, 
and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which 
the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded  you? 

21.  Then  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,  We 
were  Pharaoh’s  bondmen  in  Egypt;  and 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand;  22.  And  the  Lord  showed 
signs  and  wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon 
Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
household  before  our  eyes :  23.  And  he 
brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he  might 
bring  us  in,  to  give  us  the  land  which  ne 
sware  unto  our  fathers.  24.  And  the  Lord 
commanded  us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to 
fear  the  Lord  cur  God,  for  our  good  always, 
that  he  might  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  at 
this  clay.  25  And  it  shall  be  our  righteous- 
ness,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these  command¬ 
ments  before  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath 
commanded  us. 
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Here, 

1.  Moses  charges  them  to  keep  God’s  command¬ 
ments  themselves,  (y.  17.  .  19.)  Ye  shall  diligently 
kee/i  God’s  commandments.  Note,  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  pains  to  keep  up  religion  in 
the  power  of  it  in  our  hearts  and  lives.  Negligence 
will  ruin  us;  but  we  cannot  be  saved  without  dili¬ 
gence.  To  induce  them  to  this,  he  here  shows  them, 
1.  That  this  would  be  very  acceptable  to  God,  it  is 
right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  and  that  is 
right  and  good  indeed,  that  is  so  in  God’s  sight.  If 
we  have  any  regard  to  the  favour  of  our  Creator  as 
our  felicity,  and  the  law  of  our  creation  as  our  rule, 
we  shall  be  religious.  2.  That  it  would  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  profitable  to  themselves.  It  would 
secure  to  them  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  prosperity  there,  and  constant  victory  over 
those  that  stood  in  their  way.  In  short.  Do  well, 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee. 

II.  He  charges  them  to  instruct  their  children  in 
the  commands  of  God;  not  only  that  they  might  in 
their  tender  years  intelligently  and  affectionately 
join  in  religious  services,  but  that  afterward  they 
might  in  their  day  keep  up  religion,  and  convey  it 
to  those  that  should  come  after  them. 

Now,  1.  Here  is  a  proper  question,  which  it  is 
supposed  the  children  would  ask,  (to  20.)  '■'■What 
mean  the  testimonies  and  the  statutes?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  feasts  we  observe,  the  sacrifices  we 
offer,  and  the  many  peculiar  customs  we  keep  up?” 
Observe,  (1.)  All  divine  institutions  have  a  certain 
meaning,  and  there  is  something  great  designed  in 
them.  (2.)  It  concerns  us  to  know  and  understand 
the  meaning  of  them,  that  we  may  perform  a  rea¬ 
sonable  service,  and  may  not  offer  the  blind  for  sa¬ 
crifice.  (3.)  It  is  good  for  children  betimes  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  observances  they  are  trained  up  in.  To  be 
thus  inquisitive  in  divine  things,  is  a  good  sign  that 
they  are  concerned  about  them,  and  a  good  means 
of  their  attaining  to  a  great  acquaintance  with  them. 
Then  shall  we  know,  if  thus  we  follow  on  to  know. 

2.  Here  is  a  full  answer  put  into  the  parents’ 
mouths  to  He  given  to  this  good  question.  Parents 
and  teachers  must  give  instruction  to  those  under 
their  charge,  though  they  do  not  ask  it.  Nay, 
though  they  have  an  aversion  to  it;  much  more 
must  they  be  ready  to  answer  questions,  and  to  give 
instruction  when  it  is  desired;  for  it  may  be  hoped, 
they  that  ask  it,  will  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Did 
the  children  ask  the  meaning  of  God’s  laws?  Let 
them  be  told,  That  they  were  to  be  observed,  (1.) 
In  a  grateful  remembrance  of  God’s  former  favours 
to  them,  especially  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
v.  21- -23.  The  children  must  be  often  told  of  the 
deplorable  state  their  ancestors  were  in,  when  they 
were  bondmen  in  Egypt,  the  great  salvation  God 
wrought  for  them  in  fetching  them  out  thence,  and 
that  God,  in  giving  them  these  peculiar  statutes, 
meant  to  perpetuate  the  memorial  of  that  work  of 
wonder,  by  which  they  were  formed  into  a  peculiar 
people.  •(2. )  As  the  prescribed  condition  of  his  fur¬ 
ther  favours,  (v.  24.)  The  Lord  commanded  us  all 
these  statutes  for  our  good.  Note,  God  commands  us 
nothing  but  wh  t  is  really  for  our  own  good.  It  is 
our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  be  religious. 
[L]  It  will  be  our  life;  that  he  might  preserve  us 
alive;  which  is  a  great  favour,  and  more  than  we 
could  expect,  considering  how  often  we  have  for¬ 
feited  life  itself.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the 
continuance  and  comfort  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
far  as  it  is  for  God’s  glory.  [2.]  It  will  be  our 
righteousness.  Could  we  perfectly  fulfil  but  that 
one  command  of  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul, 
and  might,  and  could  we  say,  “We  have  never 
done  otherwise,”  that  would  be  so  our  righteousness,  | 
as  to  entitle  us  to  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  in-  I 


nocency;  had  we  continued  in  every  thing  that  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  it,  the  law 
would  have  justified  us.  But  that  we  cannot  pre 
tend  to,  therefore  our  sincere  obedience  shall  be 
accepted  through  a  Mediator  to  denominate  us,  as 
Noah  was,  righteous  before  God,  Gen.  7.  1.  Luke 
1.  6.  and  1  John  3.  7.  1  he  Chaldee  reads  it,  There 
shall  be  a  reward  to  us,  if  we  obseiwe  to  do  these 
commandments;  for,  without  doubt,  in  keeping 
God’s  commandments  there  is  great  reward. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Moses  in  (his  chapter  exhorts  Israel.  I.  In  general,  to 
keep  God’s  commandments,  v.  11,  12.  II.  In  particular, 
and  in  order  to  that,  to»keep  themselves  pure  from  all 
communion  with  idolaters.  1.  They  must  utterly  destroy 
the  seven  devoted  nations,  and  not  spare  them  or  make 
leagues  with  them,  v.  1,  2,  16,  24.  2.  They  must  by  no 
means  marry  with  the  remainders  of  them,  v.  3,  4.  3. 

They  must  deface  and  consume  their  altars  and  images, 
and  not  so  much  as  take  the  silver  and  gold  of  them  to 
their  own  use,  v.  5,  25,  26.  To  enforce  this  charge,  he 
shows  that  they  were  bound  to  do  so,  (1.)  In  duty.  Con¬ 
sidering,  [1.1  Their  election  to  God,  v.  6.  [2.]  The  rea¬ 
son  of  that  election,  v.  7,  8.  [3.1  The  terms  they  stood 

upon  with  God,  v.  9,  10.  (2.)  In  interest.  It  is  here 

promised,  [1.]  In  general,  that  if  they  would  serve  God, 
he  would  bless  and  prosper  them,  v.  12.  .  15.  [2.]  In 

particular,  that  if  they  would  drive  out  the  nations  that 
they  might  not  be  a  temptation  to  them,  God  would 
drive  them  out  that  they  should  not  be  any  vexation  to 
them,  v.  17  •  •  24. 

l.WHEN  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
V  T  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither 
thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out 
many  nations  before  thee,  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  seven  nations 
greater  and  mightier  than  thou:  2.  And 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
before  thee  ;  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  ut¬ 
terly  destroy  them  :  thou  shalt  make  no  co¬ 
venant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto 
them:  3.  Neither  shalt  thou  make  mar¬ 
riages  with  them ;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt 
not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt 
thou  take  unto  thy  son.  4.  For  they  will 
turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me,  that 
they  may  serve  other  gods:  so  will  the  an¬ 
ger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and 
destroy  thee  suddenly.  5.  But  thus  shall 
ye  deal  with  them:  ye  shall  destroy  their 
altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  and 
cut  down  their  groves,  and  burn  their 
graven  images  with  fire.  6.  For  thou  art 
a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a 
special  people  unto  himself,  above  all  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  7. 
The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you. 
nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in 
number  than  any  people;  for  ye  were  the 
fewest  of  all  people ;  8.  But  because  the 

Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  would 
keep  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto 
your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you 
!  out  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  redeemed  you 
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out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  9.  Know  there¬ 
fore  that  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the 
faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and 
mercy  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep 
his  commandments,  to  a  thousand  genera¬ 
tions  ;  1 0.  And  repayeth  them  that  hate 

him  to  their  face,  to  destroy  them :  he  will 
not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth  him,  he  will 
repay  him  to  his  face.  1 1.  Thou  shalt  there¬ 
fore  keep  the  commandments,  and  the  sta¬ 
tutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  to  do  them. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  very  strict  caution  against  all  friendship  and 
fellowship  with  idols  and  idolaters.  Those  that  are 
taken  into  communion  with  God,  must  have  no 
communication  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark¬ 
ness.  These  things  they  are  charged  about,  for 
the  preventing  of  this  snare  now  before  them. 

1.  They  must  show  them  no  mercy,  v,  1,  2. 
Bloody  work  is  here  appointed  them,  and  yet  it  is 
God’s  work,  and  good  work,  and  in  its  time  and 
place  needful,  acceptable,  and  honourable. 

( 1. )  God  here  engages  to  do  his  part.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  taken  for  granted,  that  God  would 
bring  them  into  the  land  of  promise,  that  he  would 
cast  out  the  nations  before  them,  who  were  the 
present  occupants  of  that  land;  no  room  was  left  to 
doubt  of  that.  His  power  is  irresistible,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  cart  do  it:  his  promise  is  inviolable,  and 
therefore  he  will  do  it.  Now,  [1.]  These  devoted 
nations  are  here  named  and  numbered,  v.  1.  Seven 
in  all,  and  seven  to  one  seemed  to  make  it  a  very 
unequal  contest.  They  are  specified,  that  Israel 
might  know  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  commis¬ 
sion;  hitherto  their  severity  must  come,  but  no  fur¬ 
ther;  nor  must  they,  under  colour  of  this  commis¬ 
sion,  kill  all  that  came  in  their  way;  no,  here  must 
its  waves  be  stayed.  The  confining  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  nations  here  mentioned,  plainly  intimates 
that  after  ages  were  not  to  draw  this  into  a  prece¬ 
dent;  this  will  not  serve  to  justify  those  barbarous 
wars  which  give  no  quarter.  How  agreeable  so¬ 
ever  this  method  might  be,  when  God  himself  pre¬ 
scribed  it,  to  that  dispensation  under  which  such 
multitudes  of  beasts  were  killed  and  burned  in  sa¬ 
crifice;  now  that  all  sacrifices  of  atonement  are  per¬ 
fected  in,  and  superseded  by,  the  great  propitiation 
made  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  human  blood  is  be¬ 
come  perhaps  more  precious  than  it  was,  and  those 
drat  have  most  power,  yet  must  not  be  prodigal  of 
it.  [2.]  They  are  here  owned  to  be  greater  and 
mightier  than  Israel.  They  h  id  been  long  rooted 
in  this  land  to  which  Israel  came  strangers;  they 
were  more  numerous,  had  men  much  more  bulky, 
and  more  expert  in  war,  than  Israel  had;  yet  all 
this  shall  not  prevent  their  being  cast  out  before  Is¬ 
rael.  The  strength  of  Israel’s  enemies  magnifies 
the  power  of  Israel’s  God,  who  will  certainly  be  too 
hard  for  them. 

(2.)  He  engages  them  to  do  their  part.  Thou 
shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  v.  2.  If 
God  cast  them  out,  Israel  must  not  take  them  in, 

no,  not  as  tenants,  or  tributaries,  or  servants.  No 
Covenant  of  any  kind  must  be  made  with  them, 
no  mercy  must  be  showed  them.  This  severity 
was  appointed,  [1.]  In  order  to  punish  the  wick¬ 
edness  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  guilty 

of.  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  now  full,  and 
the  longer  it  had  been  in  the  filling,  the  sorer  was 
the  vengeance  when  it  came  at  last.  [2.]  In  order 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  they  would  do  God’s  Is¬ 


rael,  if  they  were  left  alive.  The  people  of  these 
abominations  must  not  be  mingled  with  the  holy 
seed,  lest  they  corrupt  them.  Better  that  all  these 
lives  should  be  lost  from  the  earth,  than  that  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  true  worship  of  God  should  be  lost  in 
Israel.  Thus  we  must  deal  with  our  lusts  that  war 
against  our  souls;  God  has  delivered  them  into  our 
hands  by  that  promise,  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you,  unless  it  be  your  own  faults;  let  not  us 
then  make  covenants  with  them,  or  show  them  any 
mercy,  but  mortify  and  crucify  them,  and  utterly 
destroy  them. 

2.  They  must  make  no  marriages  with  those  of 
them  that  escaped  the  sword,  v.  3.  4.  The  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Canaanites  were  ancient,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  some  of  them  were  called  honourable, 
which  might  be  a  temptation  to  the  Israelites,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  them  that  were  of  least  note  in  theii 
tribes,  to  court  an  alliance  with  them,  to  mend  their 
blood;  and  the  rather,  because  their  acquaintance 
with  the  country  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in 
the  improvement  of  it :  but  religion,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  must  overrule  all  these  considerations.  To 
intermarry  with  them  was  therefore  unlawful,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  dangerous;  this  very  thing  had  proved 
of  fatal  consequence  to  the  old  world,  (Gen.  6.  2.) 
and  thousands  in  the  world  that  now  is,  have  been 
undone  by  irreligious,  ungodly,  marriages;  for  there 
is  more  ground  of  fear  in  mixed  marriages  that  the 
good  will  be  perverted,  than  of  hope  that  the  bad 
will  be  converted.  The  event  proved  the  reasona¬ 
bleness  of  this  warning,  They  will  turn  away  thy 
son  from  following  me.  Solomon  paid  dear  for  his 
folly  herein.  We  find  a  national  repentance  for 
this  sin  of  marrying  strange  wives,  and  care  taken 
to  reform,  (Ezra  10.  19,  &c.  and  Neh.  13.)  and  a 
New  Testament  caution  not  to  be  unequally  yoked 
with  unbelievers,  2  Cor.  6.  14.  Those  'that  in 
choosing  yokefellows,  keep  not  at  least  within  the 
bounds  of  a  justifiable  profession  of  religion,  cannot 
promise  themselves  helps  meet  for  them.  One  of 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  adds  here,  as  a  reason  of 
this  command,  (v.  3.)  For  he  that  marries  with  idol¬ 
aters,  does  in  effect  marry  with  their  idols. 

3.  They  must  destroy  all  the  relics  cf  their  idol 
atry,  v.  5.  Their  altars  and  pillars,  their  groves 
and  graven  images,  all  must  be  destroyed;  both  in 
a  holy  indignation  against  idolatry,  and  to  prevent 
infection.  This  command  was  given  before,  Exod. 
23.  24. — 34.  13.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  of  this 
kind  was  done  by  the  people,  in  their  pious  zeal,  (2 
Chron.  31.  1.)  and  by  good  Josiah,  (2  Chron.  34.  3, 
7.)  and  with  this  may  be  compared  the  burning  of 
the  conjuring  books,  Acts  19.  19. 

II.  Here  are  very  good  l'easons  to  enforce  this 
caution. 

1.  The  choice  which  God  had  made  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  for  his  own,  v.  6.  There  was  such  a  covenant 
and  communion  established  between  God  and  Is¬ 
rael,  as  was  not  between  him  and  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  Shall  they  by  them  idolatries  disho¬ 
nour  him  who  had  thus  honoured  them?  Shall  they 
slight  him  who  had  thus  testified  his  kindness  for 
them?  Shall  they  put  themselves  upon  the  level 
with  other  people",  when  God  had  thus  dignified  and 
advanced  them  above  all  people?  Had  God  taker, 
them  to  be  a  special  people  to  him,  and  no  othe: 
but  th^fri ,’and  will  not  they  take  God  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  God  to  them,  and  no  other  but  him? 

2.  The  freeness  of  that  grree,  which  made  this 
choice.  (1.)  There  was  nothing  in  them  to  recoin 
mend  or  entitle  them  to  this  favour.  In  the  multi 
tude  of  the  people  is  the  king’s  honour,  Prov.  14. 
28.  But  their  number  was  inconsiderable;  the) 
were  only  seventy  souls  when  they  went  down  into 
Egypt,  and  though  greatly  increased  there,  yel 
there  were  many  other  nations  more  numerous;  Yt 
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were  the  fewest  of  all  people,  v,  7.  The  author  of 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  passes  too  great  a  compli¬ 
ment  upon  his  nation,  in  his  reading  this.  Ye  were 
humble  inspirit,  and  meek  above  all  people;  quite 
contrary.  They  were  rather  stiff-necked,  and  ill- 
natured,  above  all  people.  (2.)  God  fetched  the 
reason  of  it  purely  from  himself,  v.  8.  [1.]  He 

loved  you,  because  he  would  love  you,  Even  so, 
Father,  because  it  seemed  good  in  thine  eyes.  All 
that  God  loves,  he  loves  freely,  Hos.  14.  4.  Those 
that  perish,  perish  by  their  own  merits,  but  all  that 
are  saved,  are  saved  by  prerogative.  [2.]  He  has 
done  his  work  because  he  would  keep  his  word. 
“  He  has  brought  you  out  of  Egypt  in  pursuance  of 
the  oath  sworn  to  your  fathers.  ”  Nothing  in  them, 
or  done  by  them,  did  or  could  make  God  a  Debtor 
to  them;  but  he  had  made  himself  a  debtor  to  his 
own  promise,  which  he  would  perform  notwith¬ 
standing  their  unworthiness. 

3.  The  tenor  of  the  covenant  into  which  they 
were  taken;  it  was  in  short  this,  That  as  they  were 
to  God,  so  God  would  be  to  them.  They  should 
certainly  find  him,  (1.)  Kind  to  his  friends,  v.  9. 
“  The  Lord  Lhy  God  is  not  like  the  gods  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  the  creatures  of  fancy,  subjects  fit  enough  for 
loose  poetry,  but  no  proper  objects  of  serious  devo¬ 
tion;  no,  he  is  God,  God  indeed,  God  alone,  the 
faithful  God,  able  and  ready  not  only  to  fulfil  his 
own  promises,  but  to  answer  all  the  just  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  worshippers,  and  he  will  certainly  keep 
covenant  and  mercy,”  that  is,  “  show  mercy  ac¬ 
cording  to  covenant,  to  them  that  love  him,  and  keep 
his  commandments;  (and  in  vain  do  we  pretend  to 
love  him,  if  we  do  not  make  conscience  of  his  com¬ 
mandments;)  “and  this,”  (as  is  here  added  for  the 
explication  of  the  promise  in  the  second  command¬ 
ment,)  “not  only  to  thousands  of  persons,  but  to 
thousands  of  generations.  So  inexhaustible  is  the 
fountain,  so  constant  the  streams !  ”  (2.)  Just  to  his 
enemies,  he  repayeth  them  that  hate  him,  v.  10. 
Note,  [1.]  Wilful  sinners  are  haters  of  God;  for 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  him.  Idolaters 
are  so  in  a  special  manner,  for  they  are  in  league 
with  his  rivals.  [2.]  Those  that  hate  God,  can¬ 
not  hurt  him,  but  certainly  min  themselves.  He 
will  repay  them  to  their  face,  in  defiance  of  them 
and  all  their  impotent  malice.  His  arrows  are  said 
to  be  made  ready  against  the  face  of  them,  Ps.  21. 
12.  Or,  He  will  bring  those  judgments  upon  them, 
which  shall  appear  to  themselves  to  be  the  justpun- 
ishment  of  their  idolatry.  Compare  Job  21.  19, 
He  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  know  it.  Though 
vengeance  seem  to  be  slow,  yet  it  is  not  slack.  The 
wicked  and  sinner  shall  be  recompensed  in  the 
earth,  Prov.  11.  31.  I  cannot  pass  the  gloss  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  upon  this  place,  because  it 
speaks  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  church  concerning 
a  future  state :  He  recompenses  to  them  that  hate 
him,  the  reward  of  their  good  work-in  this  world, 
that  he  may  destroy  them  in  the  world  to  come. 

12.  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
hearken  to  these  judgments,  and  keep  and 
do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep 
unto  thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy  which 
he  sware  unto  thy  fathers:  13.  And  he 
will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  multiply 
thee :  he  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  corn, 
and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,  the  increase  of 
thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the 
land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give 
thee.  14.  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above  all 
people :  there  shall  not  be  male  or  female 


barren  among  you,  or  among  your  cattle. 
15.  And  the  Lord  will  take  away  from 
thee  all  sickness,  and  will  put  none  of  the 
evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  knowest, 
upon  thee  ;  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  them 
that  hate  thee.  16.  And  thou  shalt  con¬ 
sume  all  the  people  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  deliver  thee  ;  thine  eye  shall  have 
j  no  pity  upon  them  :  neither  shalt  thou  serve 
their  gods ;  for  that  will  be  a  snare  unto  thee. 
17.  If  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart,  These 
nations  are  more  than  I ;  how  can  1  dispos¬ 
sess  them?  18.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  them ;  but  shalt  well  remember  what  the 
Lord  thy  God  did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto 
all  Egypt ;  1 9.  The  great  temptat  ions  which 
thine  eyes  saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the  won¬ 
ders,  and  the  mighty  hand,  and  the  stretch- 
ed-out  arm,  whereby  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  thee  out ;  so  shall  the  Lord  thy 
God  do  unto  all  the  people  of  whom  thou 
art  afraid.  20.  Moreover,  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  send  the  hornet  among  them,  until 
they  that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves  from 
thee,  be  destroyed.  21.  Thou  shalt  not  be 
affrighted  at  them  :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
among  you,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible.  22. 
And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  out  those 
nations  before  thee  by  little  and  little  :  thou 
mayest  not  consume  them  at  once,  lest  the 
beast  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee.  23. 
But  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
unto  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a 
mighty  destruction,  until  they  be  destroyed. 
24.  And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into 
thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their 
name  from  under  heaven  :  there  shall  no 
man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee,  until  thou 
have  destroyed  them.  25.  The  graven  im¬ 
ages  of  their  gods  shall  ye  burn  with  fire ; 
thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold  that 
is  on  them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou 
be  snared  therein :  for  it  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  thy  God.  26.  Neither  shalt 
thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thine  house, 
lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it :  but  thou 
shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly 
abhor  it ;  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing. 

Here, 

1.  The  caution  against  idolatry  is  repeated,  and 
against  communion  with  idolaters,  v.  16.  “Thou 
shalt  consume  the  people,  and  not  ser\  e  their 
gods.”  We  are  in  danger  of  having  fellowship  with 
the  works;  of  darkness,  if  we  take  pleasure  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  those  that  do  those  works.  Here  is 
also  a  repetition  of  the  charge  to  destroy  the  images, 
v.  25,  26.  The  idols  which  the  heathen  had  wor¬ 
shipped  were  an  abomination  to  God,  and  therefore 
must  be  so  to  them:  all  that  truly  love  God,  hate 
what  he  hates.  Observe  how  this  is  urged  upon 
them,  Thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt 
utterly  abhor  it:  such  a  holy  indignation  as  this 
must  we  conceive  against  sin,  that  abominable  thing 
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which  the  Lord  hates.  They  must  not  retain  the 
images,  to  gratify  their  covetousness.  Thou  shalt 
not  desire  the  silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them,  nor 
think  it  pity  to  have  that  destroyed.  Achan  paid 
dear  for  converting  that  to  his  own  use,  which  was 
an  anathema.  Nor  must  they  retain  the  images,  to 
gratify  their  curiosity;  ‘  ‘  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  it 
into  thine  house,  to  be  hung  up  as  an  ornament,  or 
preserved  as  a  monument  of  antiquity:  No,  to  the 
fire  with  it,  that  is  the  fittest  place  for  it.”  Two 
reasons  are  given  for  this  caution.  Test  thou  be 
snared  therein;  (v.  25.)  that  is,  “Lest  thou  be 
drawn,  ere  thou  art  aware,  to  like  it  and  love  it,  to 
fancy  it.  and  pay  respect  to  it.”  And,  lest  thou  be 
a  cursed  thing  Hire  it,  v.  26.  They  that  make  im¬ 
ages,  arc  said  to  be  like  unto  them,  stupid  and 
senseless;  here  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  worse  sense 
like  to  them,  accursed  of  God,  and  devoted  to  de¬ 
struction.  Compare  these  two  reasons  together, 
and  observe,  That  whatever  brings  us  into  a  snare, 
brings  us  under  a  curse. 

II.  The  promise  of  God’s  favour  to  them,  if  they 
would  be  obedient,  is  enlarged  upon  with  a  most  af¬ 
fecting  copiousness  and  fluency  ot  expression,  which 
intimates  how  much  it  is  both  God’s  desire,  and  our 
own  interest,  that  we  be  religious.  All  possible  as¬ 
surance  is  here  given  them, 

1.  That  if  they  would  sincerely  endeavour  to  do 
their  part  of  the  covenant,  God  would  certainly 
perform  his  part.  He  shall  keefi  the  mercy  which 
he  swore  unto  thy  fathers,  v.  12.  Let  us  be  con¬ 
stant  to  our  duty,  and  we  cannot  question  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  God’s  mercy. 

2.  That  if  they  would  love  God,  and  serve  him, 

and  devote  themselves  and  their’s  to  him.  he  would 
love  them,  and  bless  them,  and  multiply  them 
greatly,  e.  15,  14  What  could  they  desire  more 
to  make  them  happy?  (1.)  He  vr.ll  love  thee.  He 
began  in  love  to  us,  (1  John  4  21.)  and  if  we  return 
his  love  in  filial  duty,  then,  and  then  only,  we  may 
expect  the  continuance  of  it,  John  14  21.  (2.)  He 

will  bless  thee  with  the  tokens  of  his  love  above  all 
people.  If  they  would  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  neighbours  by  singular  services,  God  would 
dignify  them  above  their  neighbours  by  singular 
blessings.  (3.)  He  will  multiply  thee.  Increase 
was  the  ancient  blessing  for  the  peopling  of  the 
world,  once  and  again,  (Gen.  1.  28. — 9.  1.)  and 
here  for  the  peopling  of  Canaan,  that  little  world 
by  itself.  The  increase  both  of  their  families  and 
of  their  stock  is  promised:  They  should  neither 
have  estates  without  heirs,  nor  heirs  without  es¬ 
tates.  but  should  have  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
having  many  children,  and  plentiful  provisions  and 
portions  for  them. 

3.  That  if  they  would  keep  themselves  pure  from 
the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  God  would  keep  them  clear 
from  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  v.  15.  It  seems  to  re¬ 
fer  not  onl  v  to  those  plagues  of  Egypt,  by  the  force 
of  which  they  were  delivered,  but  to  some  other 
epidemical  country  disease,  (as  we  call  it,)  which 
they  remembered  the  prevalence  of  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  by  which  God  had  chastised  them 
for  their  national  sins.  Diseases  are  God’s  servants; 
they  go  where  he  sends  them,  and  do  what  he  bids  I 
them.  It  is  therefore  good  for  the  health  of  our  bo¬ 
dies.  to  mortify  the  sin  of  our  souls. 

4.  That  if  thev  would  cut  off  the  devoted  nations, 
they  should  cut  them  off,  and  none  should  be  able 
to  stand  before  them.  Their  duty  in  this  matter 
would  itself  be  their  advantage.  Thou  shalt  con¬ 
sume  all  the  people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
deliver  thee,  that  is  the  precept,  v.  16.  And  then 
'he  i.ord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  unto  thee,  and  I 
shall  destroy  them,  that  is  the  promise,  r.  23.  Thus 
we  are  commanded  not  to  let  sin  reign,  not  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  it,  or  give  countenance  to  it,  but  to  hate 


it,  and  strive  against  it;  and  then  God  nas  promised 
that  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us,  (Rom.  6, 

12,  1-1.)  but  that  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors 
over  it. 

The  difficulty  and  doubtfulness  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  having  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  their 
fathers,  he  here  animates  them  against  those  things 
which  were  most  likely  to  discourage  them,  bid 
ding  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  v.  18.  And 
again,  v.  21. 

(1.)  Let  them  not  be  disheartened  by  the  num¬ 
ber  and  strength  of  their  enemies.  Say  not,  they 
are  more  than  I,  how  can  I  dispossess  them?  v.  17. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  most  numerous,  must 
needs  be  victorious;  but  to  fortify  them  against  this 
temptation,  he  reminds  them  of  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  all  the  power  of  Egypt,  v.  18,  19 
They  had  seen  the  great  temptations,  or  miracles, 
(so  the  Chaldee  reads  it,)  the  signs  and  wonders, 
wherewith  God  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  his  bringing  of  them  into  Canaan,  and 
from  thence  might  easily  infer,  that  God  could  dis¬ 
possess  the  Canaanites,  who,  though  formidable 
enough,  had  not  such  advantages  against  Israel  as 
the  Egyptians  had;  He  that  had  done  the  greater, 
could  do  the  lesser:  and  they  might  also  inter,  that 
he  would  dispossess  them,  otherwise  his  bringing 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  had  been  no  kindness  to  them. 
He  that  begun  would  finish.  Thou  shalt  therefore 
well  remember  this,  v.  18.  The  word  and  works 
of  God  are  then  well  remembered,  when  thev  are 
improved  as  helps  to  our  faith  and  obedience.  This 
is  well  laid  up,  which  is  ready  to  us  when  we  have 
occasion  to  use  it. 

(2.)  Let  them  not  be  disheartened  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  deficiency  of  their  own  forces;  for  God  will 
send  them  in  auxiliary  troops  of  hornets,  or  wasps, 
as  some  read  it,  (v.  20.)  probably,  larger  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  which  wouid  so  terrify  and  molest  their  ene¬ 
mies,  (and  perhaps  be  the  death  of  many  of  them,) 
that  their  most  numerous  armies  would  beccme  an 
easy  prey  to  Israel.  God  plagued  the  Egyptians 
with  flies,  but  the  Canaanites  with  hornets.  These 
who  take  not  warning  by  lesser  judgments  on  others, 
may  expect  greater  on  themselves.  But  their  great 
encouragement  was,  that  they  had  God  among 
them,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible,  v.  21.  And  iif 
God  be  for  us,  if  God  be  with  us,  we  need  not  fear 
the  power  of  any  creature  against  us. 

(3.)  Let  them  not  be  disheartened  by  the  slow 
progress  of  their  arms,  nor  think  that  the  Canaan¬ 
ites  would  nev  er  be  subdued,  if  they  were  not  ex¬ 
pelled  the  first  year;  no,  they  must  be  put  out  by 
little  and  little,  and  not  all  a'  once,  r.  22.  Note, 
We  must  not  think,  that  because  the  deliverance 
of  the  church,  and  the  destruction  of  its  enemies, 
are  not  effected  immediately,  therefore  it  willnevei 
be  effected;  God  will  do  his  own  work  in  his  own 
method  and  time;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
always  the  best.  Thus  corruption  is  driven  cut  of 
the  hearts  of  believers  by  little  and  little.  The 
work  of  sanctification  is  carried  on  gradually;  but 
that  judgment  will  at  length  be  brought  forth  into  a 
complete  victory.  The  reason  here  given  (as  be¬ 
fore,  Exod.  23.  29,  30.)  is  Lest  the  beast  of  the  field 
increase  upon  thee.  The  earth  God  has  giv  en  to 
the  children  of  men;  and  therefore  there  shall  ra¬ 
ther  be  a  remainder  of  Canaanites  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion  till  Israel  become  numerous  enough  to  replen¬ 
ish  it,  than  that  it  should  be  a  habitation  of  dragons, 
and  a  court  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  Isa.  34. 

13,  14.  Yet  God  could  have  prevented  this 
mischief  from  the  beasts,  Lev.  26.  6.  But  pride 
and  security,  and  other  sins  that  are  the  com/nr n 
effects  of  a  settled  prosperity,  were  the  enemies  morf 
dangerous,  than  the  beasts’of  the  field,  that  would 
be  apt  to  increase  upon  them  See  Judges  3.  1,  4 
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CHAR  VIII. 

Moses  had  charged  parents,  in  teaching  their  children,  to 
whet  the  word  of  God  upon  them,  (ch.  6,  7. )  by  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  things,  over  and  over  again;  and 
here  he  himself  takes  the  same  method  of  instructing  the 
Israelites,  as  his  children;  frequently  inculcating  the 
same  precepts  and  cautions,  with  the  same  motives, 
or  arguments,  to  enforce  them;  that  what  they  heard  so 
often,  might  abide  with  them.  In  this  chapter  Moses 
gives  them,  I.  General  exhortations  to  obedience,  v.  1, 
6.  II.  A  review  of  the  great  things  God  had  done  for 
them  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  good  argument  for  obedi¬ 
ence,  v.  2.  . 5.  and  v.  15,  16.  III.  A  prospect  of  the 
good  land  into  which  God  would  now  bring  them.  v.  7. . 
9.  IV.  A  necessary  caution  against  the  temptations  of 
a  prosperous  condition,  v.  10..  14,  and  17,  IS.  V.  A  fair 
warning  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  apostasy  from  God, 
v.  19,  20.  r  j  , 

1.  A  LL  the  commandments  which  I 
-Ok  command  thee  this  day  shall  ye  ob¬ 
serve  to  do,  that  ye  may  live,  and  multiply, 
and  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the 
Lord  svvare  unto  your  lathers.  2.  And 
thou  shall,  remember  all  the  way  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove 
thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart, 
whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  or  no.  3.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and 
suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with 
manna,  (which  thou  knewest  not,  neither 
did  thy  fathers  know,)  that  he  might  make 
thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
only,  but  by  every  xoord  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  five.  4. 
Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  nei¬ 
ther  did  thy  foot  swell,  these  forty  years.  5. 
Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine  heart,  that, 
as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord 
thy  God  chasteneth  thee.  6.  Therefore 
thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to 
fear  him.  7.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bring- 
eth  thee  into  a  good  land  ;  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills;  8.  A  land  of  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive,  and  ho¬ 
ney  ;  S.  A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 
without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any 
thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass. 

The  charge  here  given  than,  is  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  keep  and  do  all  God’s  commandments. 
Their  obedience  must  be,  1.  Careful,  observe  to  do. 
2.  Universal,  to  do  all  the  commandments,  v.  1. 
And,  3.  From  a  good  principle,  with  a  regard  to 
God,  as  the  Lord,  and  their  God,  and  particularly 
with  a  holy  fear  of  him,  (i/.  6.)  from  a  reverence 
of  his  majesty,  a  submission  to  his  authority,  and  a 
dread  of  his  wrath. 

To  engage  them  to  this  obedience,  beside  the 
great  advantages  of  it,  (which  he  sets  before  them, 
v.  1. )  that  they  should  live  and  multilily,  and  all 
should  be  well  with  them;  he  directs  them, 

I.  To  look  back  upon  the  wilderness  through 
which  God  had  now  brought  them,  {v.  2.)  Thou 
ihalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
Vor  i  —4  I 


ltd  thee  these  forty  years  tn  the  wilderness.  Now 
that  they  were  come  of  age,  and  were  entering  up¬ 
on  their  inheritance,  they  must  be  reminded  of  the 
discipline  they  had  been  under  during  their  mino¬ 
rity,  and  the  method  God  had  taken  to  train  them 
up  for  himself.  The  wilderness  was  the  school  in 
which  they  had  been  for  forty  years  boarded  and 
taught,  under  tutors  and  governors;  and  this  was  a 
time  to  bring  it  all  to  remembrance.  The  occur¬ 
rences  of  these  last  forty  years  were,  1.  Very 
memorable,  and  well  worthy  to  be  remembered. 
2.  Very  useful  and  profitable  to  be  remembered,  as 
yielding  a  complication  of  arguments  for  obedience. 
And,  3.  They  were  recorded  on  purpose  that  they 
might  be  remembered.  As  the  least  of  the  passo- 
ver  was  a  memorial  of  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  so  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was,  of  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  wilderness.  Note,  It  is  very  good 
for  us  to  remember  all  the  ways  both  of  God's  pro¬ 
vidence  and  grace,  by  which  he  has  led  us  hitherto 
through  this  wilderness,  that  we  may  be  prevailed 
with  cheerfully  to  serve  him  and  trust  in  him. 
Here  let  us  set  up  our  Ebenezer. 

(1.)  They  must  remember  the  straits  they  were 
sometimes  brought  into;  [1.]  For  the  mortifying  of 
their  pride;  it  was  to  humble  .them,  that  they  might 
not  be  exalted  above  measure  with  the  abundance 
of  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  their  favour,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  secure,  and  confident  of  be¬ 
ing  in  Canaan  immediately.  [2.]  For  the  manifest¬ 
ing  of  their  perverseness;  to  fi rove  them,  that  they 
and  others  might  know  (for  God  himself  perfectly 
knew  it  before)  all  that  was  in  their  heart,  and 
might  see  that  God  chose  them,  not  for  any  thing 
in  them  that  might  recommend  them  to  his  favour, 
for  their  whole  carriage  was  untoward  and  pro¬ 
voking.  Many  commandments  God  gave  them 
which  there  had  been  no  occ;  sion  for,  if  they  had 
not  been  led  through  the  wilderness,  as  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  manna,  (Exod.  16.  28. )  and  God  there¬ 
by  tried  them,  as  our  first  parents  were  tried  by  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  whether  they  would  keep  God’s 
commandments  or  not.  )r.  Clod  thereby  proved 
them  whether  they  would  trust  his  promises,  the 
word  which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  genera¬ 
tions,  and,  in  dependence  on  Ids  promises,  obey  his 
precepts. 

(2.)  They  must  remember  the  supplies  which 
were  always  granted  them.  God  himself  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  their  food,  raiment,  and  health;  and 
what  would  they  have  more? 

[1.]  They  had  manna  for  food,  (v.  2.)  God  suf¬ 
fered  them  to  hunger,  and  then  fed '  them  with  man¬ 
na,  that  the  extremity  of  their  want  might  make 
their  supply  the  more  acceptable,  and  God’s  good¬ 
ness  to  them  therein  the  more  remarkable.  God 
often  brings  his  people  low,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  helping  them.  And  thus  the  manna  of 
heavenly  comforts  is  given  to  them  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  Matth.  5.  6.  To  the  hun¬ 
gry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet.  It  is  said  of 
the  manna,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  food,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  knew.  And  again,  to  16.  If 
they  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  that  fell  some¬ 
times  with  the  dew  in  those  countries,  as  some 
think  they  did,  yet  it  was  never  known  to  fall  in 
such  vast  quantities,  so  constantly,  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  so  long,  and  only  about  a  certain  place. 
These  things  were  altogether  miraculous,  and  with¬ 
out  precedent;  the  Lord  created  a  new  thing  for 
their  supply.  And  hereby  he  taught  them,  that 
man  Itvetn  not  by  bread  alone;  though  God  has  ap¬ 
pointed  bread  for  the  strengthening  of  man’s  heart, 
and  that  is  ordinarily  made  the  staff  of  life,  yet  God 
can,  when  he  pleases,  command  support  and  nour¬ 
ishment  without  it,  and  make  something  else,  very 
unlikelv,  to  answer  the  intention  as  well.  We 
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alight  live  upon  air,  if  it  were  sanctified  for  that  use 
>y  the  word  of  God;  for  tlie  means  God  ordinarily 
uses  he  is  not  tied  to,  but  can  perform  his  kind  pur¬ 
poses  to  his  people  without  them.  Our  Saviour 
quotes  this  scripture  in  answer  to  that  temptation 
of  Satan,  Command  that  these  stojies  be  made  bread. 
“  What  need  of  that?”  says  Christ;  “  my  heavenly 
Father  can  keep  me  alive  without  bread,”  Matth. 
4.  3,  4.  Let  none  of  God’s  children  distrust  their 
Father,  nor  take  any  sinful  indirect  course  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  necessities;  some  way  or  other, 
God  will  provide  for  them  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
honest  diligence,  and  verily  they  shall  be  fed.  It 
may  be  applied  spiritually;  the  word  of  God,  as  it 
is  the  revelation  of'God’s  will  and  grace  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  entertained  by  faith,  is  the  food  of  the 
soul;  the  life  which  is  supported  by  that  is  the  life 
f  the  man,  and  not  only  that  life  which  is  support¬ 
ed  by  bread.  The  manna  typified  Christ,  the  bread 
of  life.  He  is  the  Word  of  God;  by  him  we  live; 
the  Lord  evermore  give  us  that  bread  which  en¬ 
dures  to  eternal  life,  and  let  us  not  be  put  off  with 
the  meat  that  perishethl 

[2.]  The  same  clothes  served  them  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan;  at  least  the  generality  of  them.  Though 
they  had  not  change  owraiment,  yet  it  was  always 
new,  and  waxed  not  old  upon  them,  v.  4.  This 
was  a  standing  miracle,  and  the  greater,  if,  as  the 
Jews  say,  they  grew  with  them,  so  as  to  be  always 
fit  for  them.  But  it  is  plain  they  brought  out  of 
Egypt  bundles  of  clothes  on  their  shoulders,  (Exod. 
12.  34.)  which  they  might  barter  with  each  other  as 
there  was  occasion;  and  those,  with  what  they  wore, 
sufficed  till  they  came  into  a  country  where  they 
could  furnish  themselves  with  new  clothes. 

Now  by  the  method  God  took  of  providing  food 
and  raiment  for  them,  First,  He  humbled  them.  It 
was  a  mortification  to  them  to  be  tied  for  forty 
years  together  to  the  same  meat,  without  any  vari¬ 
eties,  and  to  the  same  clothes,  in  the  same  fashion. 
Thus  he  taught  them  that  the  good  things  he  design¬ 
ed  for  them,  were  figures  of  better  things:  and  that 
the  happiness  of  man  consists  not  in  being  clothed 
in  purple  or  fine  linen,  and  in  faring  sumptuously 
every  day,  but  in  being  taken  into  covenant  and 
communion  with  God,  and  in  learning  his  righteous 
judgments.  God’s  law,  which  was  given  to  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  must  be  to  them  instead  of  food 
and  raiment.  Secondly,  He  proved  them,  whether 
they  could  trust  him  to  provide  for  them  then, 
when  means  and  second  causes  failed.  Thus  he 
taught  them  to  live  in  a  dependence  upon  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  not  to  perplex  themselves  with  care, 
what  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
they  should  be  clothed.  Christ  would  have  his  dis¬ 
ciples  learn  the  same  lesson,  (Matth.  6.  25.)  and 
took  a  like  method  to  teach  it  them,  when  he  sent 
them  out  without  purse  or  scrip,  and  yet  took  care  that 
they  lacked  nothing,  Luke  22.  35.  Thirdly,  God 
took  care  of  their  health  and  ease.  Though  they 
travelled  on  foot  in  a  dry  country,  the  way  rough 
and  untrodden,  yet  their  foot  swelled  not:  God  pre¬ 
served  them  from  taking  hurt  by  the  inconveniences 
of  their  journey ;  and  mercies  of  that  kind  we  ought  to 
acknowledge.  "N ote,  Those  that  follow  God’s  conduct 
are  not  only  safe  but  easy.  Our  feet  swell  not  while 
we  keep  in  the  way  of  duty;  it  is  the  way  of  trans¬ 
gression  that  is  hard,  Prov.  13.  15.  God  has 
promised  to  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints,  1  Sam. 
2.  9. 

(3.)  They  must  also  remember  the  rebukes  they 
had  been  under,  v.  5.  During  these  years  of  their 
education  they  had  been  kept  under  a  strict  disci- 
line,  and  not  without  need.  As  a  man  chasteneth 
is  son,  for  his  good,  and  because  he  loves  him,  so 
the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee.  God  is  a  loving 
tender  Father  to  all  his  children,  yet  when  there  is 


occasion  they  shall  feel  the  smart  of  the  rod.  Israel 
did  so,  they  were  chastened  that  they  might  not  be 
condemned;  chastened  with  the  rod  of  men.  Not 
as  a  man  wounds  and  slays  his  enemies  whose  de¬ 
struction  he  aims  at,  but  as  a  man  chastens  his  son 
whose  happiness  mid  welfare  he  designs:  so  did 
their  God  chasten  them;  he  chastened  and  taught 
them,  Ps.  94,  12.  This  they  must  consider  in  their 
heart,  that  is,  they  must  own  it  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  God  had  corrected  them  with  a 
fatherly  love,  for  which  they  must  return  to  him  a 
filial  reverence  and  compliance.  Because  God  lias 
chastened  thee  as  a  father,  Therefore  (v.  6.)  thou 
shall  keep  his  commandments.  This  use  we  should 
make  of  all  our  afflictions;  by  them  let  us  be  en¬ 
gaged  and  quickened  to  our  duty.  Thus  they  ar** 
directed  to  look  back  upon  the  wilderness. 

II.  He  directs  them  to  look  forward  to  Canaan, 
into  which  God  was  now  bringing  them.  Look 
which  way  we  will,  both  our  reviews  and  our  pros 
pects  will  furnish  us  with  arguments  for  obedience. 
The  land  which  they  were  now  going  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of,  is  here  described  to  be  a  very  good  land, 
v.  7 .  .  9.  There  was  every  thing  in  it  that  was  do 
sirable.  1.  It  was  well  watered,  like  J£dcn,  the  gar 
den  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths,  which  contributed  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  there  was  more 
plenty  of  water  there  now  than  had  been  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  time,  the  Canaanites  having  found  and  dig¬ 
ged  wells;  so  that  Israel  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 
industry  as  well  as  of  God’s  bounty.  2.  The  ground 
produced  great  plenty  of  all  good’  things,  not  only 
for  the  necessary  support,  but  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  human  life.  In  their  fathers’  land 
they  had  bread  enough;  it  was  corn  land,  and  a  land 
of  wheat  and  barley,  where,  with  the  common  care, 
and  labour  of  the  husbandman,  they  might  cat 
bread  without  scarceness.  It  was  a  fruitful  land, 
that  was  never  turned  into  barrenness  but  for  the 
iniquity  of  them  that  dwelt  therein.  They  had  not 
only  water  enough  to  quench  their  thirst,  but  vines, 
the  fruit  whereof  was  ordained  to  make  glad  the 
heart.  And  if  they  were  desirous  of  dainties,  they 
needed  not  to  send  to  far  countries  for  them,  when 
their  own  was  so  well  stocked  with  fig-trees,  and 
pomegranates,  olives  of  the  best  kind,  and  honey,  or 
date-trees,  as  some  think  it  should  be  read.  3.  Even 
the  bowels  of  its  earth  were  very  rich,  though  it 
should  seem  that  silver  and  gold  they  had  none;  of 
these  the  princes  of  Sheba  should  bring  presents; 
(Ps.  72.  15.)  yet  they  had  plenty  of  those  more  ser¬ 
viceable  metals,  iron  and  brass.  Iron-stone  and 
mines  of  brass  were  found  in  their  hills.  See  Job 
28.  2. 

Now  observe  these  things  arc  mentioned,  (1.)  To 
show  the  great  difference  between  that  wilderness 
through  which  God  had  led  them,  and  the  good 
land  into  which  he  was  bringing  them.  Note, 
Those  that  bear  the  inconveniences  of  an  afflicted 
state  with  patience  and  submission,  are  humbled  by 
them,  and  prove  well  under  them,  are  best  pre¬ 
pared  for  better  circumstances.  (2. )  To  show  what 
obligations  they  lay  under  to  keep  God’s  command¬ 
ments,  both  in  gratitude  for  his  favour  to  them,  and 
from  a  regard  to  their  own  interest,  that  the  favours 
might  be  continued.  The  only  way  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  good  land,  would  be  to  keep  in  the  way 
of  their  duty.  (3.)  To  show  what  a  figure  it  was  of 
good  things  to  come.  Whatever  others  saw,  it  is 
probable  that  Moses  in  it  saw  a  type  of  the  bettei 
country:  the  gospel-church  is  the  New  Testament 
Canaan,  watered  with  the  Spirit  in  his  gifts  and 
graces,  planted  with  the  trees  of  righteousness, 
bearing  the  fruits  of  righteousnqfce  Heaven  is  the 
good  land,  in  which  there  is  nothing  wanting,  and 
where  there  is  a  fulness  of  joy. 
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10.  When  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art  full, 
then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God, 
for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee. 
1 1 .  Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments, 
and  his  judgments,  and  his  statutes,  which 
1  command  thee  this  day:  12.  Lest,  when 
thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built 
goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein  ;  1 3.  And 

when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and 
thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all 
that  thou  hast  is  multiplied ;  1 4.  Then 

thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of 
bondage;  15.  Who  led  thee  through  that 
great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were 
fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought ; 
where  there  was  no  water ;  who  brought 
thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint.; 
16.  Who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with 
manna,  which  thy  fathers  knew  not,  that  he 
might  humble  thee,  and  that  he  might  prove 
thee,  to  do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end  ;  1 7. 
And  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power, 
and  the  might  of  mine  hand,  hath  gotten  me 
this  wealth.  18.  But  thou  shalt  remember 
the  Lord  thy  God :  for  it  is  he  that  givetli 
thee  power  to  get  wealth,  that  he  may  es¬ 
tablish  his  covenant,  which  he  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  as  it  is  this  day.  1 9.  And  it 
shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all  forget  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  walk  after  other  gods,  and 
serve  them,  and  worship  them,  I  testify 
against  you  this  day,  that  ve  shall  surely 
perish.  20.  As  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
destroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall  ye 
perish ;  because  ye  would  not  be  obedient 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God. 

Moses  having  mentioned  the  great  plenty  they 
would  find  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  finds  it  necessary 
to  caution  them  against  the  abuse  of  that  plenty, 
which  is  a  sin  they  would  be  the  more  prone  to,  now 
that  they  came  into  that  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  im¬ 
mediately  out  of  a  barren  desert. 

I.  Pie  directs  them  to  the  duty  of  a  prosperous 
condition,  v.  10.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  even  to 
fulness;  but  not  to  surfeit  or  excess.  But  let  them 
always  remember  their  Benefactor,  the  Founder  of 
their  feast,  and  never  fail  to  give  thanks  after  meat, 
Then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God.  1.  They 
must  take  heed  of  eating  or  drinking  so  much  as  to 
indispose  themselves  for  this  duty  of  blessing  Gpd, 
rather  they  must  aim  to  serve  God  therein  with  so 
much  the  more  cheerfulness  and  enlargement.  2. 
They  must  not  have  any  fellowship  with  those  that, 
when  they  had  eaten  and  were  full,  blessed  false 
gods,  as  the  Israelites  themselves  had  done  in  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  Exod.  32.  6.  3.  What¬ 
ever  they  had  the  comfort  of,  God  must  have  the 
glory  of.  As  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  bless  be¬ 
fore  we  eat,  (Matth.  14.  19,  20.)  so  we  are  here 
taught  to  bless  after  meat.  That  is  our  Hosannah, 
God  bless;  this  is  our  Hallelujah,  Blessed  be  God. 

Tn  every  thing  -.ve  must  give  thanks.  From  this 


law  the  religious  Jews  took  up  a  laudable  usage  ol 
blessing  God,  not  only  at  their  solemn  meals,  but 
upon  other  occasionsj'if  they  drank  of  a  cup  of  wine 
they  lifted  up  their  hands  and  said,  Blessed  be  he 
that  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  make  glad  the 
heart.  II  they  did  but  smell  at  a  flower,  they  said, 
Blessed  be  he  that  made  this  /lower  sweet.  4.  When 
they  gave  thanks  for  the  fruits  of  the  land,  they 
must  give  thanks  for  the  good  land  itself,  which  was 
given  them  by  promise.  From  all  our  comfortable 
enjoyments  we  must  take  occasion  to  thank  God 
for  comfortable  settlements;  and  1  know  not  but  we 
of  this  nation  have  as  much  reason  as  they  had  to 
give  thanks  for  a  good  land. 

II.  He  arms  them  against  the  temptations  of  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  charges  them  to  stand 
upon  their  guard  against  them;  “When  thou  art 
settled  in  goodly  houses  of  thy  own  building,”  v.  12. 
(for  though  God  gave  them  houses  which  they 
budded  not,  ch.  6.  10.  those  would  not  serve  them, 
they  must  have  larger  and  finer,)  “  and  when  thou 
art  grown  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver  and  in  gold,  (y. 
lo.)  as  Abraham,  (Gen.  13,  2.)  when  all  thou  hast 
is  multiplied.” 

1.  “  I  hen  take  heed  of  pride.  Beware  lest  the?i 
thy  heart  be  lifted  up:”  (y.  14.)  when  the  estate 
rises,  the  mind  is  apt  to  rise  with  it,  in  self-conceit, 
self-complacency,  and  self-confidence.  Let  us 
therefore  strive  to  keep  the  spirit  low  in  a  high  con¬ 
dition;  humility  is  both  the  ease  and  the  ornament  of 
prosperity.  Take  heed  of  saying,  so  much  as  in 
thy  heart,  that  proud  word.  My  power  and  the 
might  of  mu  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth,  v. 
17.  Note,  We  must  never  take  the  praise  of  our 
prosperity  to  ourselves,  nor  attribute  it  to  our  inge¬ 
nuity  or  industry;  for  bread  is  not  always/o  the  wise, 
nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  P'.ccl.  9.  11.  It 
is  spiritual  idolatry,  thus  to  sacrifice  to  our  own  net, 
Hab.  1.  16. 

2.  “Then  take  heed  of  forgetting  God.”  This 
follows  upon  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart;  for  it  is 
through  the  pride  of  the  countenance  that  the  wicked 
seeks  not  after  God,  Ps.  10.  4.  Those  that  admire 
themselves,  despise  God. 

(1.)  “  Forget  not  thy  duty  to  God,”  v.  11.  We 
forget  God,  if  we  keep  not  his  commandments;  we 
forget  his  authority  over  us,  and  our  obligations  to 
him,  and  expectations  from  him,  if  we  are  not  obe¬ 
dient  to  his  laws.  When  men  grow  rich,  they  are 
tempted  to  think  religion  a  needless  thing;  they  are 
happy  without  it,  think  it  a  thing  below  them,  and 
too  hard  upon  them ;  their  dignity  forbids  them  to 
stoop,  and  their  liberty  forbids  them  to  serve.  But 
we  are  basely  ungrateful,  if,  the  better  God  is  to  us, 
the  worse  we  are  to  him. 

(2.)  “Forget  not  God’s  former  dealings  with 
thee.  Thy  deliverance  out  of  F,g\  |  t,  v.  14.  The 
provision  he  made  for  thee  in  the  wilderness,  that 
great  and  terrible  wilderness;”  they  must  never,  for¬ 
get  the  impressions  which  the  horror  of  that  wil¬ 
derness  made  upon  them;  see  Jer.  2.  6.  where  it  is 
called  the  very  shadow  of  death.  There  God  pre¬ 
served  them  from  being  destroyed  by  the  fiery  ser¬ 
pents  and  scorpions,  though  sometimes  he  made  use 
of  them  for  their  correction :  there  he  kept  them 
from  perishing  for  want  of  water,  following  them 
with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint,  v.  15.  Out  of 
which  (says  Bishop  Patrick)  one  would  rather  have 
expected  fire,  than  water.  There  he  fed  them  with 
manna,  of  which  before,  ( y .  3.)  taking  care  to  keep 
them  alive,  that  he  might  do  them  good  at  their  lat¬ 
ter  end,  v,  16.  Note,  God  reserves  the  best  till  the 
last  for  his  Israel.  However  he  may  seem  to  deal 
hardly  with  them  by  the  way,  he  will  not  fail  to  do 
them  good  at  their  latter  end. 

(3.)  “  Forget  not  God’s  hand  in  thy  present  pros¬ 
perity,  v.  18.  Remember,  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee 
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wealth;  for  he  giveth  the  power  to  get  wealth .”  See 
here  how  God’s  giving  and  our  getting  are  reconcil¬ 
ed,  and  apply  it  to  spiritual  wealth.  It  is  our  duty 
to  get  wisdom,  and  above  all  our  gettings  to  get  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  yet  it  is  God’s  grace  that  gives 
wisdom,  and  when  we  have  got  it,  we  must  not  say, 
It  was  the  might  of  our  hand  that  got  it,  but  must 
own  it  was  God  that  gave  us  power  to  get  it, 
and  therefore  to  him  we  must  give  the  praise,  and 
consecrate  the  use  of  it.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
on  the  hand  of  the  diligent,  makes  rich  both  for  this 
world  and  for  the  other.  He  givetli  thee  power  to 
get  wealth,  not  so  much  to  gratify  thee,  and  make 
thee  easy,  as  that  he  may  establish  his  covenant. 
All  God’s  gifts  are  in  pursuance  of  his  promises. 

III.  He  repeats  the  fair  warning  he  had  often 
given  them  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  apos¬ 
tasy  from  God,  v.  19,  20.  Observe,  1.  How  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  sin;  it  is  forgetting  God,  and  then  wor¬ 
shipping  other  gods.  What  wickedness  will  not 
they  fall  into,  that  keep  thoughts  of  God  out  of 
their  minds?  And  when  once  the  affections  are  dis¬ 
placed  from  God,  they  will  soon  be  misplaced  upon 
lying  vanities.  2.  How  he  denounces  wrath  and 
ruin  against  them  forit;  “  If  you  do  so,  yeshallsure- 
ly  perish,  and  the  power  and  might  of  your  hands, 
which  you  are  so  proud  of,  cannot  help  you.  Nay, 
you  shall  perish,  as  the  nations  that  are  driven  out 
before  you.  God  will  make  no  more  account  of 
you,  notwithstanding  his  covenant  with  you,  and 
your  relation  to  him,  than  he  does  of  them,  if  you 
will  not  be  obedient  and  faithful  to  him.”  They 
that  follow  others  in  sin,  will  certainly  follow  them 
to  destruction.  If  we  do  as  sinners  do  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  fare  as  sinners  fare. 

CHAP.  IX. 

.The  design  of  Moses  in  this  chapter,  is,  to  convince  the 
people  of  Israel  of  their  utter  unworthiness  to  receive 
from  God  those  great  favours  that  were  now  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them;  writing  this,  as  it  were  in  capital  let¬ 
ters,  at  the  head  of  their  charter,  Not  for  xjour  sake,  be  it 
known  unto  you,  Ezek.  36.  32.  I.  lie  assures  them  of 
victory  over  their  enemies,  v.  I  . .  3.  II.  He  cautions 
them  not  to  attribute  their  successes  to  their  own  merit, 
but  to  God’s  justice,  which  was  engaged  against  their 
enemies,  and  his  faithfulness,  which  was  engaged  to  their 
fathers,  v.  4.  .  6.  Ill-  To  make  it  evident  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  boast  of  their  own  righteousness,  he  men¬ 
tions  their  faults,  shows  Israel  their  transgressions,  and 
the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.  In  general,  they  had  been 
all  along  a  provoking  people,  v.  7  ..  24.  In  particular, 

I.  In  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  the  story  of  which 
ihe  largely  relates,  v.  8. .  21.  2.  He  mentions  some  other 
.instances  of  their  rebellion,  v.  22,  23.  And,  3.  Returns, 
at  v.  25.  to  speak  of  the  intercession  he  had  made  for 
them  at  Horeb,  to  prevent  their  being  ruined  for  the  gol- 
•  den  calf. 

1.  1jU[  EAR,0  Israel ;  Thou  or/ to  passover 
JUL  Jordan  this  day,  to  go  in  to  possess 
nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself, 
cities  great,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven  ;  2. 

A  people  great  and  tall,  the  children  of  the 
Anakims,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of  u'hom 
thou  hast  heard  say ,  Who  can  stand  before 
the  children  of  Anak!  3.  Understand 
therefore  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  he  which  goeth  over  . before  thee  ;  as  a  con¬ 
suming  fire  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  he 
shall  bring  them  down  before  thy  face :  so 
shalt.  thou  drive  them  out,  and  destroy  them 
cquickly,  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee. 
A.  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that 
i he  Lord  thy  God  hath  cast  them  out  from 


before  thee,  saying,  For  my  righteousness 
the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this 
land ;  but  lbr  the  wickedness  of  these  nations 
the  Lord  doth  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee.  5.  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  or  fos 
the  uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go 
to  possess  their  land;  but  for  the  wickedness 
of  these  nations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee,  and  that  he 
may  perform  the  word  which  the  Lord 
sware  unto  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  6.  Understand  therefore  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  not  this  good 
land  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness  ;  for 
thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people. 

The  call  to  attention,  (x>.  1.)  Hear,  0  Israel,  in¬ 
timates  that  this  was  a  new  discourse,  delivered  at 
some  distance  of  time  after  the  former,  probably  the 
next  sabbath-day. 

I.  He  represents  to  them  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  enemies  which  they  were  now  to  encounter, 
v.  1.  The  nations  they  were  to  dispossess  were 
mightier  than  themselves,  not  a  rude  and  undisci¬ 
plined  rout,  like  the  natives  of  America,  that  were 
easily  made  a  prey  of.  But  should  they  besiege, 
them,  they  would  find  their  cities  well  fortified  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  art  of  fortification  then  was:  should 
they  engage  them  in  the  field,  they  would  find  the 
people  great  and  tall,  of  whom  common  fame  had 
reported,  that  there  was  no  standing  before  them, 
x'.  2.  This  representation  is  much  the  same  with 
that  which  the  evil  spies  had  made,  (Numb.  13. 
28,  33. )  but  made  with  a  very  different  intention: 
that  was  designed  to  drive  them  from  God,  and  to 
discourage  their  hope  in  him;  this  to  drive  them  to 
God,  and  engage  their  hope  in  him;  since  no  power 
less  than  that  which  is  almighty,  could  secure  and 
succeed  them. 

II.  He  assures  them  of  victory,  by  the  presence 
of  God  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  v.  3.  “Understand  therefore  what 
then  must  trust  to  for  success,  and  which  way  thou 
must  look;  it  is  the  Lord  thy  God  that  goes  before 
thee,  not  only  as  thy  Captain,  or  Commander  in 
chief,  to  give  direction,  but  as  a  consuming  Fire,  to 
do  execution  among  them.  Observe,  he  shall  de¬ 
stroy  them,  and  then  thou  shalt  drive  them  out. 
Thou  canst  not  drive  them  out,  unless  he  destroy 
them,  and  bring  them  down.  But  he  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  them,  and  bring  them  down,  unless  thou  set 
thyself  in  good  earnest  to  drive  them  out.  ”  We 
must  do  our  endeavour  in  dependence  upon  God’s 
grace,  and  we  shall  have  that  grace,  if  wc  do  our 
endeavour. 

III.  He  cautions  them  not  to  entertain  the  least 
thought  of  their  own  righteousness,  as  if  that  had 
procured  them  this  favour  at  Gcd’s  hand.  “Say 
not,  For  my  righteousness,  either  with  regard  to  my 
good  character,  or  in  recompense  for  any  good  ser¬ 
vice;  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this 
land;  (y.  4.)  never  think  it  is  for  thy  righteousness 
or  the  uprightness  of  thy  heart,  that  it  is  for  and  in 
consideration  either  of  thy  good  conversation,  or  of 
thy  good  disposition,”  x>.  5.  And  again,  (x’.  6. )  it 
is  insisted  on,  because  it  is  hard  to  bnng  people 
from  a  conceit  of  their  own  merit,  and  yet  very  ne¬ 
cessary  that  it  be  done,  “  Understand ,  know  it,  and 
believe  it,  and  consider  it,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  not  this  land  for  thy  righteousness. 
Hadst  thou  been  to  come  to  it  upon  that  condition, 
thou  hadst  been  for  ever  shut  out  of  it ,for  thou  art 
a  stiff-necked  people.”  Note,  Our  gaining  possession 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  asitmustbe  attributed  1  ' 
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God’s  power,  and  not  to  our  own  might,  so  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  God’s  grace,  and  not  to  our  own  me¬ 
rit:  in  Christ  we  have  both  righteousness  and 
strength;  in  him  therefore  we  must  glory,  and  not  in 
ourselves,  or  any  sufficiency  of  our  own. 

Iv.  He  intimates  to  them  the  true  reasons  why 
God  would  take  this  good  land  out  of  the  hands  ot' 
the  Canaanites,  and  settle  it  upon  Israel,  and  they 
are  borrowed  from  his  own  honour,  not  from  Is¬ 
rael’s  deserts.  1.  He  will  be  honoured  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Idolaters;  they  are  justly  looked  upon 
as  haters  of  him,  and  therefore  he  will  visit  their 
iniquity  upon  them.  It  is  for  the  wickedness  of  these 
nations  that  God  drives  them  out ,  ( v .  4.)  and  again, 
v.  5.  All  those  whom  God  rejects,  are  rejected  for 
their  own  wickedness:  but  none  of  those  whom  he  ac¬ 
cepts,  are  accepted  for  their  own  righteousness.  2. 
He  will  be  honoured  in  the  performance  of  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him:  God 
sware  to  the  patriarchs  who  loved  him,  and  left  all 
to  follow  him,  that  he  would  give  this  land  to  their 
seed;  and  therefore  he  would  keep  that  promised  mer¬ 
cy  for  thousands  of  them  that  loved  him  and  kept  his 
commandments ;  he  would  not  suffer  his  promise  to 
fail.  It  was  for  their  fathers’  sakes  that  they  were 
beloved,  Rom.  11.  28.  Thus  boasting  is  for  ever 
excluded.  See  Eph.  1.  9,  11. 

7.  Remember,  uni  forget  not,  how  thou 
provokedst  the  Lord  thy  God  to  wrath 
in  the  wilderness :  from  the  day  that  thou 
didst  depart  out  of  the  land  ot  Egypt,  until 
e  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  re- 
ellious  against  the  Lord.  8.  Also  in  Ho- 
reb  ye  provoked  the  Lord  to  wrath,  so  that 
the  Lord  was  angry  with  you,  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  you.  9.  When  1  was  gone  up  into 
the  mount,  to  receive  the  tables  of  stone, 
even  the  tables  of  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  made  with  you,  then  I  abode  in  the 
mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  I  neither 
did  eat  bread  nor  drink  water:  10.  And 
the  Lord  delivered  unto  me  two  tables  of 
stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God :  and 
on  them  teas  written  according  to  all  the 
words  which  the  Lord  spake  with  you  in 
the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  fire,  in  the 
day  of  the  assembly.  11.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  1 2. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  get  thee 
down  quickly  from  hence;  for  thy  people  which 
thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have 
corrupted  themselves :  they  are  quickly  turn¬ 
ed  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  commanded 
them;  they  have  made  them  a  molten  image. 

1 3.  Furthermore,  the  Lord  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and,  behold, 
it  is  a  stiff-necked  people:  14.  Let  me 
alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them,  and  blot 
out  their  name  from  under  heaven  :  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  nation  mightier  and  great¬ 
er  than  they.  15.  So  I  turned,  and  came 
down  from  the  mount,  and  the  mount  burn¬ 
ed  with  fire :  and  the  two  tables  of  the 
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covenant  were  in  nry  two  hands.  1G.  And 
1  looked,  and,  behold,  ye  had  sinned  against 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  had  made  you  a 
molten  calf:  ye  had  turned  aside  quickly  out 
of  the  way  which  the  Lord  had  command¬ 
ed  you.  1 7.  And  I  took  the  two  tables,  and 
cast  them  out  of  my  two  hands,  and  brake 
them  before  your  eyes.  18.  And  1  fell 
down  before  the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty 
days  and  forty  nights:  I  did  neither  eat 
bread  nor  drink  water,  because  of  all  your 
sins  which  ye  sinned,  in  doing  wicked¬ 
ly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him 
to  anger :  1 9.  For  1  was  afraid  of  the  an¬ 

ger  and  hot  displeasure  wherewith  the  Lord 
was  wroth  against  you  to  destroy  you.  But 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time 
also.  20.  And  the  Lord  was  very  angry 
with  Aaron  to  have  destroyed  him:  and  I 
prayed  for  Aaron  also  the  same  time.  21. 
And  I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had 
made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamped  it, 
and  ground  it  very  small,  even  until  it  was 
as  small  as  dust :  and  I  cast  the  dust  thereof 
into  the  brook  that  descended  out  of  the 
mount.  22.  And  at  Taberah,  and  at  Mas- 
sah,  and  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  ye  provoked 
the  Lord  to  wrath.  23.  Likewise,  when 
the  Lord  sent  you  from  Kadesh-barnea, 
saying,  Go  up  and  possess  the  land  which 
I  have  given  you  ;  then  you  rebelled  against 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  ye  believed  him  not,  nor  hearkened  to 
his  voice.  24.  You  have  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew 
you.  25.  Thus  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  as  I  fell  down  at 
the  first-,  because  the  Lord  had  said  he 
would  destroy  you.  26.  I  prayed  there¬ 
fore  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord 
God,  destroy  not  thy  people,  and  thine  in- 
leritance,  which  thou  hast  redeemed  through 
thy  greatness,  which  thou  hast  brought  forth 
out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand.  27.  Re¬ 
member  thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob :  look  not  unto  the  stubbornness  of 
this  people,  nor  to  their  wickedness,  nor  to 
their  sin  ;  28.  Lest  the  land  whence  thou 

broughtest  us  out  say,  Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  them  into  the  land 
which  he  promised  them,  and  because  he 
hated  them,  he  hath  brought  them  out  to 
slay  them  in  the  wilderness.  29.  Yet  they 
are  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  mighty  power, 
and  by  thy  stretched-out  arm. 

That  they  might  have  no  pretence  to  think  that 
God  brought  them  to  Canaan  fir  their  righteous¬ 
ness,  he  here  shows  them  what  a  miracle  of  mercy 
it  was,  that  they  had  not  long  ere  this  been  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  wilderness;  “  Remember,  and  forget  r.ot , 
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how  thou  Jirovokedst  the  Lord  thy  God ;  (y.  7.)  so 
far  from  purchasing  his  favour,  that  thou  hast  many 
a  time  laid  thyself  open  to  his  displeasure.”  Their 
father’s  provocations  arc  here  charged  upon  them; 
for  it  God  had  dealt  with  their  fathers  according  to 
their  deserts,  this  generation  had  never  been,  much 
less  had  they  entered  Canaan.  We  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  our  provocations,  especially  when  the  smart  of 
the  rod  is  over,  and  have  need  to  be  often  put  in 
mind  of  them,  that  we  may  never  entertain  any  con¬ 
ceit  of  our  own  righteousness.  St.  Paul  argues  from 
the  guilt  which  all  mankind  is  under,  to  prove  that 
we  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  our  own  works, 
Horn.  3.  19,  20.  If  our  works  condemn  us,  they 
will  not  justify  us. 

1.  They  had  been  a  provoking  people  ever  since 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  v.  7.  Forty  years  long, 
from  first  to  last,  were  God  and  Moses  grieved  with 
them.  It  is  a  very  sad  character  Moses  now  at 
parting  leaves  of  them,  (v.  24.)  You  have  been  re¬ 
bellious  since  the  day  I  knew  you.  No  sooner  were 
they  formed  into  a  people,  than  there  was  a  faction 
formed  among  them,  which  upon  all  occasions  made 
head  against  God  and  his  government.  Though 
the  Mosaic  history  records  little  more  than  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  first  and  last  year  of  the  forty,  yet 
it  seems  by  this  general  account,  that  the  rest  of 
the  years  were  not  much  better,  but  one  continued 
provocation. 

2.  Even  in  Horeb  they  made  a  calf  and  worship¬ 
ed  it,  v.  8,  8cc.  That  was  a  sin  so  heinous,  and 
y  several  aggravations  made  so  exceeding  sinful, 

that  they  descri  ed  upon  all  occasions  to  be  upbraid¬ 
ed  with  it.  It  was  done  in  the  very  place  where 
the  law  was  given,  by  which  they  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  worship  God  by  images;  and  while  the 
mountain  was  yet  burning  before  their  eyes,  and 
Moses  was  gone  up  to  fetch  them  the  law  in  wri¬ 
ting,  They  turned  aside  quickly,  v.  16. 

3.  God  was  very  angiy  with  them  for  their  sin. 
Let  them  not  think  that  God  overlooked  what  they 
did  amiss,  and  gave  them  Canaan  for  what  was 
good  among  them.  No,  God  had  determined  to 
destroy  them,  ( v .  8.)  could  easily  have  done  it,  and 
had  been  no  loser  by  it;  he  even  desired  Moses  to 
let  him  alone  that  he  might  do  it,  v.  13,  14.  By 
this  it  appeared  how  heinous  their  sin  was,  for  God 
is  never  angry  with  any  above  what  there  is  cause 
for,  as  men  often  are.  Moses  himself,  though  a 
friend  and  favourite,  trembled  at  the  revelation  of 
God’s  wrath  from  heaven,  against  their  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness,  (y.  19.)  I  was  afraid  of  the 
anger  of  the  Lord;  afraid  perhaps  not  for  them 
only,  but  for  himself,  Ps.  119,  120. 

4.  I  hey  had  by  their  sin  broken  covenant  with 
God,  and  forfeited  all  privileges  of  the  covenant, 
which  Moses  signified  to  them  by  breaking  the  ta¬ 
bles,  v.  17.  A  bill  of  divorce  was  given  them,  and 
from  thenceforward  they  might  justly  have  been 
abandoned  for  ever;  so  that  their  mouth  was  cer¬ 
tainly  stopped  from  pleading  any  righteousness  of 
their  own.  God  had,  in  effect,  disowned  them, 
when  lie  said  to  Moses,  (v.  2.)  “They  are  thy 
people,  they  are  none  of  mine,  nor  shall  they  be 
.dealt  with  as  mine.” 

5.  Aaron  himself  fell  under  God’s  displeasure  for 
;t,  though  he  was  the  saint  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
aily  brought  by  surprise  or  terror,  to  be  confede¬ 
rate  with  them  in  the  sin;  (y.  20.)  The  Lord  was 
very  angry  with  Aaron.  No  man’s  place  or  cha¬ 
racter  c  m  shelter  him  from  the  wrath  of  God,  if  he 
h.ivefdffowshi/i  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Aaron  that  should  have  made  atonement  for 
them,  if  the  iniquity  could  have  been  purged  away 
by  sacrifice  and  offering,  did  himself  fall  under  the 
wrath  of  God :  so  little  did  they  consider  what  they 
did,  when  they  drew  him  in. 


6.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  very  ling  at 
tendance,  that  Moses  himself  prevailed  to  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  God,  and  prevent  their  utter 
ruin.  He  fasted  and  prayed  full  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  before  he  could  obtain  their  pardon, 
v.  18.  And  some  think,  twice  forty  days,  v.  25. 
Because  it  is  said,  “  as  I  fell  down  before,”  whereas 
his  errand  in  the  first  forty,  was  not  of  that  nature. 
Others  think,  it  was  but  one  forty,  though  twice 
mentioned,  and  again,  ch.  10.  10.‘  But  that  was 
enough  to  make  them  sensible  how  great  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  was  against  them,  and  what  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  they  had  for  their  lives.  And  in  this  appears 
the  greatness  of  God’s  anger  against  all  mankind, 
that  no  less  a  person  than  his  Son,  and  no  less  a 
price  than  his  own  blood,  would  serve  to  turn  it 
away.  Moses  here  tells  them  the  substance  of  his 
intercession  for  them.  He  was  obliged  to  own  their 
stubbornness,  and  their  wickedness  and  their  sin, 
v.  27,  Their  character  was  bad  indeed,  when  he 
that  appeared  an  advocate  for  them,  could  not  give 
them  a  good  word;  and  had  nothing  else  to  say  in 
their  behalf,  but  that  God  had  done  great  things 
for  them,  which  really  did  but  aggravate  their 
crime,  (v.  26.)  that  they  were  the  posterity  of  good 
ancestors,  (v.  27.)  which  might  also  have  been 
turned  upon  him,  as  making  the  matter  worse  and 
not  better:  and  that  the  Egyptians  would  reproach 
God,  if  he  should  destroy  them,  as  unable  to  per¬ 
fect  what  he  wrought  for  them,  v.  28.  A  plea 
which  might  easily  enough  have  been  answered:  no 
matter  what  the  Egyptians  say,  while  the  heavens 
declare  God’s  righteousness.  So  that  the  saving  of 
them  from  ruin  at  that  time,  was  owing  purely  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  importunity  of  Moses, 
and  not  to  any  merit  of  their’s,  that  could  be  offered 
so  much  as  in  mitigation  of  their  offence. 

7.  To  affect  them  the  more  with  the  destruction 
they  were  then  at  the  brink  of,  he  describes  the 
destruction  of  the  calf  they  had  made,  very  parti¬ 
cularly,  v.  21.  He  calls  it  their  sin:  perhaps,  net 
only  because  it  had  been  the  matter  of  their  sin,  but 
because  the  destroying  of  it  was  intended  for  a  tes¬ 
timony  against  their  sin;  and  an  indication  to  them, 
what  the  sinners  themselves  did  deserve.  They 
that  made  it  were  like  unto  it,  and  had  no  wrong 
done  them,  if  they  had  been  thus  stamped  to  dust, 
and  consumed,  and  scattered,  and  no  remains  of 
them  left.  It  was  infinite  mercy  that  accepted  the 
destruction  of  the  idol,  instead  of  the  destruction  of 
the  idolaters. 

8.  Even  after  this  fair  escape  that  they  had,  in 
many  other  instances  they  provoked  the  Lord  again 
and  again.  He  needed  only  to  name  the  place,  for 
they  carried  the  memorials  either  of  the  sin  or  of 
the  punishment  in  their  names,  (v.  22. )  at  Tabe- 
rah,  burning,  where  God  set  fire  to  them  for  then- 
murmuring:  at  Massah,  the  temptation,  wherethey 
challenged  almighty  power  to  help  them :  and  at 
A ibroth-hattaavah,  the  graves  of  lusters,  where 
the  dainties  they  coveted  were  their  poison.  And 
after  these,  their  unbelief  and  distrust  at  Kadesh- 
bamea,  which  he  had  already  told  them  of,  {ch.  1.) 
and  here  mentions  again,  (v.  24.)  had  certainly 
completed  their  ruin,  if  they  had  been  dealt  with 
according  to  their  own  merits. 

Now  let  them  lay  all  this  together,  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  whatever  favour  God  should  hereafter 
show  them,  in  subduing  their  enemies,  and  putting 
them  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  not 
for  their  righteousness.  It  is  good  for  us  often 
to  remember  against  ourselves,  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  our  former  sins,  and  to  review  the  records 
conscience  keeps  of  them,  that  we.  may  see  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  free  grace,  and  may  hum¬ 
bly  own  that  we  never  merited  at  God’s  hand  any 
thing  but  wrath  and  t!  e  curse. 


DEUTERONOMY,  X. 


CHAP.  X. 

Moses  having^  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  reminded  them  of 
their  oxen  sin,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  not  depend 
upon  their  own  righteousness,  in  this  chapter  sets  before 
them  God’s  great  mercy  to  them,  notwithstanding  their 
provocations,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  be  more 
obedient  for  the  future.  I.  lie  mentions  divers  tokens 
of  God’s  favour  and  reconciliation  to  them,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  1.  The  renewing  of  the  tables  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  v.  1  . .  5.  2.  Giving  orders  for  their  progress 

towards  Canaan,  v.  6,  7.  3.  Choosing  the  tribe  of  Levi 

For  his  own,  (v.  8,  9.)  and  continuing*  the  priesthood 
after  the  death  of  Aaron,  v.  6.  4.  Owning  and  accept¬ 

ing  the  intercession  of  Moses  for  them,  v.  10,  11.  II. 
From  hence  he  infers  what  obligations  they  lay  under  to 
fear,  and  love,  and  serve  God,  which  he  presses  upon 
them  with  many  motives,  v.  12  . .  22. 

1.  A  T  that  time  the  Loud  said  unto  me, 
Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stout;  like 
unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 
mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  2. 
And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words 
that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou 
brakest,  and  thou  shall  put  them  in  the  ark. 
3.  And  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim-wood,  and 
hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first, 
and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having  the  two 
tables  in  mine  hand.  4.  And  he  wrote  on 
the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing,  the 
ten  commandments,  which  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly:  and 
the  Lord  gave  them  unto  me.  5.  And  1 
turned  myself,  and  came  down  from  the 
mount,  and  put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which 
I  had  made ;  and  there  they  be,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  me.  6.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  took  their  journey  fromRecroth  of 
the  children  of  Jaakan  to  Mosera:  there 
Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried ;  and 
Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest’s 
office  in  his  stead.  7.  From  thence  they 
journeyed  unto  Gudgodah  ;  and  from  Gud- 
godah  to  Jotbath,  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters. 
8.  At  that  time  the  Lord  separated  the  j 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  to 
minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name, 
unto  this  day.  9.  Wherefore  Levi  hath  no 
part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren :  the 
Lord  is  his  inheritance,  according  as  the; 
Lord  thy  God  promised  him.  10.  And  1 
stayed  in  the  mount,  according  to  the.  first 
time,  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  the 
Lord  hearkened  unto  mo  at  that  time  also, 
and  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  thee.  1 1 . 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  take 
thy  journey  before  the  people,  that  they  may 
go  in  and  possess  the  land,  which  1  sware 
unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto  them. 

There  were  four  things  in  and  by  which  God 
showed  himself  reconciled  to  Israel,  and  made  them 
truly  great  and  happy;  and  in  which  God’s  good¬ 
ness  took  occasion  from  their  badness  to  make  him¬ 
self  the  more  illustrious. 

I.  He  gave  them  his  law;  gave  it  them  in  wri¬ 


ting,  as  a  standing  pledge  of  his  favour.  Though 
the  tables  that  were  first  written,  were  broken, 
because  they  had  broken  the  commandments,  and 
God  might  justly  break  the  covenant;  yet  when  his 
anger  was  turned  away,  the  tables  were  renewed, 
x\  1,  2.  Note,  God’s  putting  his  law  in  our  hearts, 
and  writing  it  in  our  inward  parts,  is  the  surest 
evidence  ot  our  reconciliation  to  God,  and  the  best 
earnest  of  our  happiness  in  him.  Moses  is  bid  to 
hew  the  tables;  for  the  law  prepares  the  heart  by 
conviction  and  humiliation  for  the  grace  of  ( lod,  but 
it  is  only  that  grace  that  then  writes  the  law  in  it. 
Moses  made  an  ark  of  shittirn-wood,  (v.  3.)  a  plain 
chest,  the  same,  I  suppose,  in  which  the  tables 
were  afterward  preserved:  but  Hezalcel  is  said  to 
make  it,  (Exod.  37.  1.1  because  he  afterward  finish¬ 
ed  it  up,  and  over-laid  it  with  gold.  Or,  Moses  is 
said  to  make  it,  because  when  lie  went  up  the  se¬ 
cond  time  into  the  mount,  he,  ordered  it  to  be  made 
by  Bezalcel,  against  he  came  down.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  for  this  reason  the  ark  was  the 
first  thing  that  God  gave  orders  about,  Exod.  25. 
10.  And  this  left  an  earnest  to  the  congregation, 
that  the  tables  should  not  miscarry  this  second 
time,  as  they  had  done  the  first.  God  will  send  his 
law  and  gospel  to  those  whose  hearts  are  prepared 
as  arks  to  receive  them.  Christ  is  the  Ark  in 
which  now  our  salvation  is  kept  safe,  that  it  may 
not  be  lost,  as  it  was  in  the  first  Adam,  when  he 
had  it  in  his  own  hand. 

Observe,  1.  What  it  was  that  God  wrote  on  the 
two  tables;  the  ten  commandments,  (v.  4.  )  or  ten 
words' ;  intimating  in  how  little  a  compass  they  were 
contained:  they  were  not  ten  volumes,  but  ten 
words :  it  was  the  same  with  the  first  writing,  and 
both  the  same  that  he  spoke  in  the  mount.  The 
second  edition  needed  no  correction  or  amendment: 
nor  did  what  he  wrote,  differ  from  what  he  spoke: 
the  written  word  is  as  truly  the  word  of  God,  as 
that  which  he  spake  to  his  servants  the  prophets. 
2.  What  care  was  taken  of  it.  These  two  tables, 
thus  engraven,  were  faithfully  laid  up  in  the  ark. 
And  there  then  be,  said  Moses,  pointing,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  toward  the  sanctuary,  v.  5.  That  good  thing 
which  was  committed  to  him,  he  transmitted  to 
them,  and  left  it  pure  and  entire  in  their  hands, 
now  let  them  look  to  it  at  their  peril.  Thus  we 
may  say  to  the  rising  generation,  “  God  has  intrust¬ 
ed  us  with  Bibles,  sabbaths,  sacraments,  fkc.  as 
tokens  of  his  presence  and  favour,  and  there  they 
be;  we.  lodge  them  with  you,”  2  Tim.  1.  13,  14, 

II.  He  led  than  forward  toward  Canaan,  though 
they  in  their  hearts  turned  back  toward  Egypt,  and 
he  might  justly  have  chosen  their  delusions,  i>.  (i, 
7.  He  brought  them  to  a  land  of  rivers  of  water, 
out  of  a  dry  and  barren  wilderness:  when  that  fail- 
ed,  then  by  miracles;  and  yet  after  this,  when  they 
were  brought  into  a  little  distress,  we  find  them 
distrusting  God  and  murmuring,  Numb.  20.  3,  4. 

III.  He  appointed  a  standing  ministry  among 
them,  to  deal  for  them  in  holy  things.  At  that 
time,  when  Moses  went  up  a  second  time  to  the 
mount,  or  soon  after,  he  had  orders  to  separate  the 
tribe  of  Levi  to  God,  and  to  his  immediate  service, 
they  having  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  v.  H,  9. 
The  Kohathites  carried  the  ark;  they  and  other 
Levites  stood  before  the  lard,  to  minister  to  him  in 
all  the  offices  of  the  tabernacle;  and  the  priests, 
who  were  of  that  tribe,  were  to  bless  the  people. 
This  was  a  standing  ordinance,  which  had  now 
continued  almost  forty  years,  even  unto  this  day; 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  perpetuating  of  it, 
by  the  settled  maintenance  of  that  tribe,  which  was 
such  as  gave  them  great  encouragement  in  their 
work,  and  no  diversion  from  it.  The  /  on!  is  his 
inheritance.  Note,  A  settled  ministry  is  a  great 
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blessing  to  a  people,  and  a  special  token  of  God’s 
favour.  And  since  the  particular  priests  could  not 
continue  by  reason  of  death,  God  showed  his  care 
of  the  people  in  securing  a  succession,  which  Moses 
takes  notice  of  here,  v.  6.  When  Aaron  died,  the 
priesthood  did  not  die  with  him,  but  Eleazar  his 
son  ministered  in  his  stead,  and  took  care  of  the  ark, 
in  which  the  tables  of  stone,  those  precious  stones, 
were  deposited,  that  they  should  suffer  no  damage; 
there  they  be,  and  he  has  the  custody  of  them. 
Under  the  law,  a  succession  in  the  ministry  was 
kept  up,  by  an  entail  of  the  office  on  a  certain  tribe 
and  family.  But  now,  under  the  gospel,  when  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  is  more  plentiful  and  power¬ 
ful,  the  succession  is  kept  up  by  the  Spirit’s  opera¬ 
tion  on  men’s  hearts,  qualifying  men  for,  and  inclin¬ 
ing  men  to,  that  work,  some  in  every  age,  that  the 
name  of  Israel  may  not  be  blotted  out. 

IV.  lie  accepted  Moses  as  an  advocate  or  inter¬ 
cessor  for  them,  and  therefore  constituted  him  their 
prince  and  leader,  v.  10,  11,  The  Lord  hearkened 
to  me,  and  said.  Arise,  go  before  the  people.  It 
was  a  mercy  to  them,  that  they  had  such  a  friend, 
so  faithful  both  to  him  that  appointed  him,  and  to 
them  for  whom  he  was  appointed.  It  was  fit  that 
be  who  had  saved  them  from  ruin,  by  his  interces¬ 
sion  with  heaven,  should  have  the  conduct  and 
command  of  them.  And  herein  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  who,  as  he  ever  lives  tnaking  intercession  for 
us,  so  he  has  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

12.  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord 
thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and 
to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thv  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
13.  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  for  thy  good  ?  1 4.  Behold,  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the 
Lord’s  thy  God,  the  earth  also ,  with  all 
that  therein  is.  15.  Only  the  Lord  had  a 
delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he 
chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above 
all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  1 6.  Circumcise 
therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be 
no  more  stiff-necked.  17.  For  the  Lord 
your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which 
regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward : 
13.  He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stran¬ 
ger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.  19. 
Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger:  for  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  20. 
Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God ;  him 
shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou 
cleave,  and  sweai  by  his  name.  21.  He  is 
thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God,  that  hath 
done  for  thee  these  great  and  terrible  things, 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen.  22.  Thy 
fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  three¬ 
score  and  ten  persons  ;  and  now  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude. 

Here  is  a  most  pathetic  exhortation  to  obedience, 
inferred  from  the  premises,  and  urged  with  very 
powerful  arguments,  and  a  great  deal  of  persuasive 


|  rhetoric.  He  brings  it  in  like  an  orator,  with  an 
appeal  to  his  auditors,  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth 
the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee?  v.  12.  Ask 
what  he  requires;  as  David,'  (Ps.  116.  12.)  What 
shall  /  render?  When  we  have  received  mercy 
from  God,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  what  returns  we 
shall  make  to  him.  Consider  what  he  requires,  and 
you  will  find  it  is  nothing  but  what  is  highly  just 
and  reasonable  in  itself,  and  of  unspeakable  benefit 
and  advantage  to  you.  Ley  us  see  here  what  ne 
does  require,  and  what  abundant  reason  there  is 
why  we  should  do  what  he  requires. 

I.  We  are  here  most  plainly  directed  in  our  duty, 
both  to  God,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  ourselves. 

1.  We  are  here  taught  our  duty  to  God,  both  in 
the  dispositions  and  affections  of  our  souls,  and  in 
the  actions  of  our  lives;  our  principles,  and  our  prac 
tices.  (1.)  We  must  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  v. 
12,  and  again,  v.  20.  vVe  must  adore  his  majesty, 
acknowledge  his  mrfhOnty,  stand  in  awe  of  his 
power,  and  dread  his  wrath.  This  is  gospel-dnty, 
j  ^ev-  14.  6,  7.  (2. )  We  must  love  him,  be  well- 

pleased  that  he  is,  desire  that  he  may  be  ours,  and 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  him,  and  in  com¬ 
munion  with  him.  Fear  him  as  a  great  God,  and 
our  Lord,  love  him  as  a  good.  God,  and  our  F ather 
and  Benefactor.  (3.  )  We  must  walk  in  his  ways, 
that  is,  the  ways  which  he  has  appointed  us  to  walk 
in.  The  whole  course  of  our  conversation  must  be 
conformable  to  his  holy  will.  (4.)  We  must  serve 
him;  (v.  20.)  serve  him  with  all  our  heart  and  souls 
(v.  12.)  devote  ourselves  to  his  honour,  put  our¬ 
selves  under  his  government,  and  lay  out  ourselves 
to  advance  all  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  among 
men.  And  we  must  be  hearty  and  zealous  in  his 
service,  engage  and  employ  our  inward  man  in  his 
work,  and  what  we  do  for  him,  we  must  do  cheer¬ 
fully  and  with  a  good  will.  (5.)  We  must  keep  his 
commandments  and  his  statutes,  v.  13.  Having 
given  up  ourselves  to  his  service,  we  must  make  his 
revealed  will  our  rule  in  every  thing;  perform  all 
he  prescribes;  forbear  all  he  forbids;  firmly  believ¬ 
ing  that  all  the  statutes  he  commands  us,  are  for  our 
good.  Beside  the  reward  of  obedience,  which  will 
be  our  unspeakable  gain,  there  is  true  honour  and 
pleasure  in  obedience.  It  is  really  for  our  present 
good,  to  be  meek  and  humble,  chaste  and  sober, 
just  and  charitable,  patient  and  contented;  these 
make  us  easy,  and  safe,  and  pleasant,  and  truly 
great.  (6.)  We  must  give  honour  to  God,  in 
swearing  by  his  name;  (v.  20.)  so  give  him  the 
honour  of  his  omniscience,  his  sovereignty,  his  jus¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  of  his  necessary  existence.  Swear 
by  his  name,  and  not  by  the  name  of  any  creature, 
or  false  god,  whenever  an  oath  for  confirmation  is 
called  lor.  (7.)  To  him  we  must  cleave,  v.  20. 
Having  chosen  him  for  our  God,  we  must  faithfully 
and  constantly  abide  with  him,  and  never  forsake 
him.  Cleave  to  him  as  one  we  love  and  delight  in, 
trust  and  confide  in,  and  from  whom  we  have  great 
expectations. 

2.  We  are  here  taught  our  duty  to  our  neighbour, 
(v.  19. )  Love  ye  the  stranger.  And  if  the  stran¬ 
ger,  much  more  our  brethren,  as  ourselves.  If  the 
Israelites  that  were  such  a  peculiar  people,  so  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  from  all  people,  must  be 
kind  to  strangers,  much  more  must  we,  that  are  not 
enclosed  in  such  a  pale;  we  must  have  a  tender  con¬ 
cern  for  all  that  share  with  us  in  the  human  nature, 
and  as  we  have  opportunity ,  that  is,  according  to 
their  necessities  and  our  abilities,  we  must  do  good 
unto  all  men.  Two  arguments  are  here  urged 
to  enforce  this  duty.  (1.)  God’s  common  provi¬ 
dence,  which  extends  itself  to  all  nations  of  men, 
they  being  all  made  of  one  blood.  God  Icveth  the 
stranger,  (v.  18.)  that  is,  he  gives  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things,  even  to  those  that  are  Gen 
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tiles,  and  strangers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
and  to  Israel’s  God.  He  knows  those  perfectly 
whom  we  know  nothing  of.  He  gives  food  and 
raiment  even  to  those  to  whom  he  has  not  showed 
his  word  and  statutes.  God’s  common  gifts  to 
mankind  oblige  us  to  honour  all  men.  Or,  it  de¬ 
notes  the  particular  care  which  Providence  takes 
cf  strangers  in  distress,  which  we  ought  to  praise 
him  for,  (Ps.  146.  9.  The  Lord  preserveth  the 
strangers,  J  and  to  imitate  him,  to  serve  him,  and 
concur  with  him,  therein,  being  forward  to  make 
ourselves  instruments  in  his  hand  of  kindness  to 
strangers.  (2.)  The  afflicted  condition  which  the 
Israelites  themselves  had  been  in,  when  they  were 
strangers  in  Egypt.  They  that  have  themselves 
been  in  distress,  and  have  found  mercy  with  God, 
should  sympathize  most  feelingly  with  those  that 
are  in  the  like  distress,  and  be  ready  to  show  kind¬ 
ness  to  them.  The  people  of  the  Jews,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  repeated  commands  given  them  to 
be  kind  to  strangers,  conceived  a  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  looked  upon  with  the 
utmost  disdain,  which  made  them  envy  them  the 
race  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
rought  a  final  ruin  upon  themselves. 

3.  vVe  are  here  taught  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
(t>.  16.)  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  hearts, 
that  is,  “Cast  away  from  you  all  corruDt  affections 
and  inclinations  which  hinder  you  from  fearing  and 
loving  God.  Mortify  the  flesh  with  the  lusts  of  it. 
Away  with  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughti¬ 
ness,  which  obstruct  the  free  course  of  the  word  of 
God  to  your  hearts.  Rest  not  in  the  circumcision 
cf  the  body,  which  was  only  the  sign,  but  be  cir¬ 
cumcised  in  heart,  which  is  the  thing  signified.” 
See  Rom.  2.  29.  The  command  of  Christ  goes 
further  than  this,  and  obliges  us  not  only  to  cut  off 
the  foreskin  of  the  heart,  which  may  easily  be 
spared,  but  to  cut  off'  the  right  hand,  and  to  pluck 
out  the  right  eye,  that  is  an  offence  to  us:  the  more 
spiritual  the  dispensation  is,  the  more  spiritual  we 
are  obliged  to  be,  and  to  go  the  closer  in  mortifying 
sin.  And  be  no  more  stiff-necked,  as  they  had  been 
hitherto,  ch.  9.  24.  “Be  not  any  longer  obstinate 
against  divine  commands  and  corrections,  but  ready 
to  comply  with  the  will  of  God  in  both.”  The 
circumcision  of  the  heart  makes  it  ready  to  yield 
to  God,  and  draw  in  his  yoke. 

II.  We  are  here  most  pathetically  persuaded 
to  our  duty.  Let  but  reason  rule  us,  and  religion 
will. 

1.  Consider  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God,  and 
therefore  fear  him,  and  from  that  principle  serve 
and  obey  him.  What  is  it  that  is  thought  to  make 
a  man  great,  but  great  honour,  power,  and  posses¬ 
sions?  Think  then  how  great  the  Lord  our  God  is, 
and  greatly  to  be  feared.  (1.)  He  has  great  ho¬ 
nour,  a  name  above  every  name,  v.  17".  He  is  God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords.  Angels  are  called 
gods,  so  are  magistrates,  and  the  Gentiles  had  gods 
many,  and  lords  many,  the  creatures  of  their  own 
fancy,  but  God  is  infinitely  above  all  these  nominal 
deities.  What  an  absurdity  would  it  be  for  them 
to  worship  other  gods,  when  the  God  to  whom  they 
had  sworn  allegiance,  was  the  God  of  Gods!  (2. ) 
He  has  great  power.  He  is  a  mighty  God  and  ter¬ 
rible,  {v.  17.)  which  regardeth  not  fiersons.  He 
has  the  power  of  a  conqueror,  and  so  he  is  terrible 
to  those  that  resist  him  and  rebel  against  him.  He 
has  the  power  of  a  judge,  and  so  he  is  just  to  all 
those  that  appeal  to  him  or  appear  before  him. 
And  it  is  as  much  the  greatness  and  honour  of  a 
judge  to  be  impartial  in  his  justice,  without  respect 
to  persons  or  bribes,  as  it  is  to  a  general  to  be  terri¬ 
ble  to  the  enemy.  Our  God  is  both.  (3.)  He  has 
great  possessions.  Heaven  and  earth  are  his,  (v. 
14.)  and  all  the  hosts  and  stars  of  both.  Therefore 
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he  is  able  to  bear  us  out  in  his  service,  and  to  make 
up  the  losses  we  sustain  in  discharging  our  duty  to 
him.  And  yet  therefore  he  has  no  need  of  us,  or 
any  thing  we  have,  or  can  do;  we  are  undone  with¬ 
out  him;  but  he  is  happy  without  us;  which  makes 
the  condescensions  of  his  grace,  in  accepting  us  and 
our  services,  truly  admirable.  Heaven  and  earth 
are  his  possession,  and  yet  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his 
people. 

2.  Consider  the  goodness  and  grace  of  God,  and 
therefore  love  him,  and  from  that  principle  serve 
and  obey  him.  His  goodness  is  his  glory,  as  much 
as  his  greatness. 

(1.)  He  is  goocLto  all.  Whomsoever  he  finds 
miserable,  to  them  he  will  be  found  merciful,  -v.  18. 
He  executes  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and 
widow.  It  is  his  honour  to  help  the  helpless,  and 
to  succour  those  that  most  need  relief,  and  that  men 
are  apt  to  do  injury  to,  or  at  least  to  put  a  slight 
upon.  See  Ps.  68.  4,  5. — 146.  7,  9. 

(2.)  But  truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  in  a  special 
manner,  and  therefore  they  are  under  special  obli¬ 
gations  to  him.  “  He  is  thy  Praise,  and  he  is  thy 
God,  v.  21.  Therefore  love  him  and  serve  him, 
because  of  the  relation  wherein  he  stands  to  thee. 
He  is  thy  God,  a  God  in  covenant  with  thee,  and  as 
such  he  is  thy  Praise,”  that  is,  [1.]  “He  puts 
honour  upon  thee;  he  is  the  God  in  whom,  all  the 
day  long,  thoumayest  boast  that  thou  knowest  him, 
and  art  known  of  him.  If  he  be  thy  God,  he  is  thv 
Glory. ”  [2.]  “He  expects  honour  from  thee.  lie 
is  thy  Praise,”  that  is,  “he  is  the  God  whom  thou 
art  bound  to  praise;  if  he  has  not  praise  from  thee, 
whence  may  he  expect  it!”  He  inhabits  the  praises 
of  Israel. 

Consider,  First,  The  gracious  choice  he  made  cf 
Israel,  v.  15.  “He  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers, 
and  therefore  chose  their  seed.”  Not  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  them  to  merit  his  favour,  or  to  re¬ 
commend  them  to  it,  but  so  it  seemed  good  in  his 
eyes.  He  would  be  kind  to  them,  though  he  had 
no  need  of  them.  Secondly,  The  great  things  he 
had  done  for  Israel,  v.  21,  22.  He  reminds  them 
not  only  of  what  they  had  heard  with  their  ears, 
and  which  their  fathers  had  told  them  of,  but  of 
what  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  which  they 
must  tell  their  children  of;  particularly  that  within 
a  few  generations  seventy  souls  (for  there  were  no 
more  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt)  increased 
to  a  great  nation,  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multi¬ 
tude.  And  the  more  they  were  in  number,  the 
more  praise  and  service  God  expected  from  them ; 
vet  it  proved,  as  in  the  old  world,  that  when  they 
began  to  multiply,  they  corrupted  themselves. 

CHAP.  XI. 

With  this  chapter  Moses  concludes  his  preface  to  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  thev  must 
observe  to  do.  He  repeats  the  general  charge, "(v.  I.) 
and  having  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter  begun 
to  mention  the  great  things  God  had  done  among  them, 
in  this,  1.  He  specifies  several  of  the  great  works  God 
had  done  before  their  eyes,  v.  2 . .  7.  II.  He  sets  before 
them,  for  the  future,  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  according  as  they  did,  or  did  not,  keep  God’s  com¬ 
mandments.  That  they  should  certainly  prosper  if  they 
were  obedient,  should  be  blessed  with  plenty  of  all  good 
things,  (v.  8..  15.)  and  with  victory  over  their  enemies, 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  coast  thereby,  v.  22..  25. 
But  their  disobedience  would  undoubtedly  be  their  ruin, 
v.  16,  17.  III.  He  directs  them  what  means  to  use,  that 
they  might  keep  in  mind  the  law  of  God,  v.  18..  21 
And,  IV.  Concludes  all  with  solemnly  charging  them  to 
choose  which  they  would  have,  the  blessing  or  the  curse, 
v.  26 . .  32. 

1.  THEREFORE  thou  shall  love  the 
1  Lord  thy  God,  and  keep  his  charge, 
and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his 
commandments,  always.  2.  And  know  \  u 
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this  day  :  for  I  speak  not  with  your  children 
which  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not 
seen  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand,  and  his 
stretched-out  arm,  3.  And  his  miracles, 
and  his  acts  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
unto  all  his  land;  4.  And  what  he  did  un¬ 
to  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto  their  horses,  and 
to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made  the  water 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  overflow  them  as  they 
pursued  after  you,  and  how  the  Lord  hath 
destroyed  them  unto  this  day  ;  5.  And  what 
he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilderness,  until  ye 
came  into  this  place.  6.  And  what  he  did 
unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab, 
the  son  of  Reuben  :  how  the  earth  opened 
her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  households,  and  their  tents,  and  all  the 
substance  that  was  in  their  possession,  in  the 
midst  of  all  Israel :  7.  But  your  eyes  have 

seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which 
he  did. 

Because  God  has  made  thee  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude,  so  the  chapter  before  concludes; 
therefore  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  so  this 
begins.  Those  whom  God  has  built  up  into  fami¬ 
lies,  whose  beginning  was  small,  but  whose  latter 
end  greatly  increases,  should  use  that  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  themselves,  why  they  should  serve  God. 
Thou  shalt  keep  his  charge,  that  is,  the  oracles  of 
his  word,  and  ordinances  of  his  worship,  with  which 
they  were  intrusted,  and  for  which  they  were  ac¬ 
countable.  It  is  a  phrase  often  used  concerning  the 
office  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  for  all  Israel  was 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation.  Observe  the 
connexion  of  these  two:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
and  keep  his  charge:  since  love  will  work  in  obe¬ 
dience,  and  that  only  is  acceptable  obedience  which 
flows  from  a  principle  of  love,  1  John  5.  3. 

He  goes  on  to  mention  divers  of  the  great  and 
terrible  works  of  God  which  their  eyes  liad  seen, 
v.  7.  This  part  of  his  discourse  he  addresses  to  the 
seniors  among  them,  the  ciders  in  age;  and,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  elders  in  office  were  so,  and  were  now  his 
immediate  auditors:  there  were  some  among  them,  j 
that  could  remember  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  all  above  fifty,  and  to  them  he  speaks  this, 
not  to  the  children,  who  knew  it  b\*  hearsay  only,  I 
v.  2.  Note,  God’s  mercies  to  us  when  we  were 
young,  we  should  remember  and  retain  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  when  we  are  old;  what  our  eyes  have  seen, 
especially  in  our  early  days,  has  affected  us,  and 
should  be  improved  by  us  long  after. 

They  had  seen  what  terrible  judgments  God  had 
executed  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel’s  peace;  1. 
Upon  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  that  enslaved 
them.  What  a  fine  country  was  ruined  and  laid 
waste  by  one  plague  after  another,  to  force  Israel’s 
enlargement !  v.  3.  What  a  fine  army  was  entirely 
drowned  in  the  Red-sea,  to  prevent  Israel’s  being 
re-enslaved!  v.  4.  Thus  did  he  give  Egypt  for 
their  ransom,  Isa.  43.  3.  Rather  shall  that 'famous 
kingdom  be  destroyed,  than  that  Israel  shall  not  be 
delivered.  2.  Upon  Dathan  and  Abiram  that  em¬ 
broiled  them.  Remember  what  he  did  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  (v.  5. )  by  how  many  necessary  chastise¬ 
ments,  (as  they  are  called,  v.  2.)  they  were  kept 
from  ruining  themselves.  Particularly,  when  those 
daring  Reubenites  defied  the  authority  of.  Moses, 


and  headed  a  dangerous  rebellion  against  God  him¬ 
self,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  might  have  ended  in  that,  if  the  divine  power 
had  not  immediately  crashed  the  rebellion,  by 
burying  the  rebels  alive, ’them,  and  all  that  was  in 
their  possession,  v.  6.  What  was  done  against 
them,  though  misinterpreted  by  the  disaffected 
party,  (Numb.  16.  41.)  was  really  done  in  mercy 
to  Isi-ael.  To  be  saved  from  the  mischiefs  of  in¬ 
surrections  at  home,  is  as  great  a  kindness  to  a 
people,  and  therefore  lays  under  as  strong  obliga¬ 
tions,  as  protection  from  the  invasion  of  enemies 
abroad. 

8.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  (he  com 
mandments  which  I  command  you  this  day, 
that  ye  may  be  strong,  and  go  in  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it ; 

9.  And  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in 
the  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  unto  them  and  to  their  seed, 
a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

10.  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 

possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst 
thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as 
a  garden  of  herbs  :  11.  But  the  land,  whi¬ 

ther  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven;  12.  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  careth  for:  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year. 
13.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  you  shall 
hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  14.  That 
I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his 
due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the  latter  rain, 
that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  corn,  and  thy 
wine,  and  thine  oil.  15.  And  I  will  send 
grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  that  thou 
mayest  eat  and  be  full.  16.  Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived, 
and  ye  turn  aside,  and  serve  other  gods, 
and  worship  them;  17.  And  then  the 
Lord’s  wrath  be  kindled  against  you,  anc 
he  shut  up  the  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain, 
and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit ;  and 
lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land 
which  the  Lord  giveth  you. 

Still  he  urges  the  same  subject,  as  loath  to  con¬ 
clude  till  he  had  gained  his  point.  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  Canaan,  a  type  of 
that  life,  and  find  it  a  good  land  indeed  to  thee, 
keep  the  commandments,  keep  all  the  command¬ 
ments  which  I  command  you  this  day:  love  God, 
and  serve  him  with  all  your  heart. 

I.  Because  this  was  the  way  to  get  and  keep  pcs 
session  of  the  premised  land.  1.  It  was  the  way  to 
get  possession ;  {y.  8.)  That  ye  maybe  strong  for 
war,  and  so  go  in  and  possess  it.  So  little  did  thev 
know  either  of  hardship  or  hazard  in  the  wars  of 
Canaan,  that  he  does  not  say  they  should  go  in  and 
fight  for  it;  no,  they  had  nothing  in  effect  to  do 
but  go  in  and  possess  it.  He  does  not  go  about  to 
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teach  them  the  art  of  war,  how  to  draw  the  bow, 
and  use  the  sword,and  keep  ranks,  that  they  might 
be  strong,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land;  no,  but 
let  them  keep.  God’s  commandments,  and  their  re¬ 
ligion,  while  they  are  true  to  it,  will  be  their 
strength,  and  secure  their  success.  2.  It  was  the 
way  to  keep  possession;  ( v .  9.)  That  ye  may  pro¬ 
long  your  days  in  this  land  that  your  eye  is  upon. 
Sin  tends  to  the  shortening  of  the  days  of  particular 
persons,  and  to  the  shortening  of  the  days  of  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  prosperity;  but  obedience  will  be  a  lengthen¬ 
ing  out  of  their  tranquillity. 

II.  Because  the  land  of  Canaan,  into  which  they 
were  going,  had  a  more  sensible  dependence  upon 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  than  the  land  of  Egypt  had, 
v.  10*  •  12.  Egypt  was  a  country  fruitful  enough, 
but  it  was  all  flat,  and  was  watered,  not  as  other 
countries,  with  rain,  (it  is  said  of  Egypt,  Zech.  14. 
18.  that  it  has  no  rain, )  but  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year;  to  the  im¬ 
proving  of  which  there  was  necessary  a  great  deal 
of  the  art  and  labour  of  the  husbandman;  so  that  in 
Egypt  a  man  must  bestow  as  much  cost  and  pains 
upon  a  field,  as  upon  a  garden  of  herbs.  And  this 
made  them  the  more  apt  to  imagine  that  the  power 
of  their  own  hands  got  them  this  wealth.  But  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  an  uneven  country,  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  which  not  only  gave  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect  to  the  eye,  but  yielded  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  soils  for  the  several  purposes  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman.  It  was  a  land  that  had  no  great  rivers 
in  it,  except  Jordan,  but  drank  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.  And  so,  1.  Saved  them  a  great  deal  of  la¬ 
bour.  While  the  Egyptians  were  ditching  and  gut¬ 
tering  in  the  fields,  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  to 
bring  water  to  their  land,  which  otherwise  would 
soon  become  like  the  heath  in  a  wilderness,  the  Is¬ 
raelites  could  sit  in  their  houses,  warm  and  easy, 
and  leave  it  to  God  to  water  their  land  with  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain,  which  is  called  the  river 
of  God,  (Ps.  65.  9. )  perhaps  in  allusion  to,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of,  the  river  of  Egypt,  which  that  nation  was 
so  proud  of.  Note,  The  better  God  has  provided, 
by  our  outward  condition,  for  our  ease  and  conve¬ 
nience,  the  more  we  should  abound  in  his  service: 
the  less  we  have  to  do  for  our  bodies,  the  more  we 
should  do  for  God  and  our  souls.  2.  So  he  directed 
them  to  look  upward  to  God,  who  giveth  us  rain  from 
heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  (Acts  14.  17.)  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  himself  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  IIos.  14. 
5.  Note,  (1.)  Mercies  bring  with  them  the  great¬ 
est  comfort  and  sweetness,  when  we  see  them  com¬ 
ing  from  heaven,  the  immediate  gifts  of  Divine 
Providence.  (2.)  The  closer  dependence  we  have 
upon  God,  the  more  cheerful  we  should  be  in  out- 
obedience  to  him.  See  how  Moses  here  magnifies 
the  land  of  Canaan,  above  all  other  lands,  that  the 
eyes  of  God  were  always  upon  it,  that  is,  they  should 
be  so,  to  see  that  nothing  was  wanting,  while  they 
kept  close  to  God  and  du*y;  its  fruitfulness  should 
be,  not  so  much  the  happy  effect  of  its  soil,  as  the 
immediate  fruit  of  the  divine  blessing;  this  may  be 
inferred  from  its  present  state,  for  it  is  said  to  be  at 
this  day,  now  that  God  is  departed  from  it,  as 
barren  a  spot  of  ground  as  perhaps  any  under  hea¬ 
ven.  Call  it  not  A raomi:  call  it  Marah. 

III.  Because  God  would  certainly  bless  them 
with  an  abundance  of  all  good  things,  if  they  would 
love  him  and  serve  him,  v.  13*  *15.  I  will  give  you 
the  rain  of  your  land  in  due  season,  so  that  they 
should  neither  want  it  when  the  ground  called  for 
it,  nor  have  it  in  excess;  but  they  should  have  the 
former  rain,  which  fell  at  seed-time,  and  the  latter 
rain,  which  fell  before  the  harvest,  Amos  4.  7. 
This  represented  all  the  seasonable  blessings  which 
God  would  bestow  upon  them,  especially  spiritual 
tomforts,  which  should  come  as  the  latter  and  for¬ 


mer  rain,  Hos.  6.  3.  And  the  earth  thus  watered 
produced,  1.  Fruits  for  the  service  of  man;  corn, 
and  wine,  and  oil,  Ps.  104.  13-  *15.  2.  Grass  for  the 
cattle,  that  they  also  might  be  serviceable  to  man; 
that  he  might  eat  of  them  and  be  full,  v.  15.  God¬ 
liness  hath  here  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is; 
but  the  favour  of  God  shall  put.  gladness  into  the 
heart,  more  than  the  increase  of  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  will. 

IV.  Because  their  revolt  from  God  to  idols  would 
certainly  be  their  ruin;  (i>.  16,  17.)  Take  heed  (ha. 
your  hearts  be  not  deceived.  All  that  forsake  God 
to  set  their  affection  upon,  or  pay  their  devotion  to, 
any  creature,  will  find  themselves  wretchedly  de¬ 
ceived  to  their  own  destruction;  and  this  will  ag¬ 
gravate  it,  that  it  was  purely  for  want  of  taking 
heed.  A  little  care  would  have  prevented  their 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  great  deceiver.  To 
awaken  them  to  take  heed,  Moses  here  tells  them 
plainly,  that  if  they  should  turn  aside  to  other  gods, 
1.  They  would  provoke  the  wrath  of  God  against 
them;  and  who  knows  the  power  of  that  anger?  2. 
Good  things  would  be  turned  away  from  them; 
the  heaven  would  withhold  its  rain,  and  then  of 
course  the  earth  would  not  yield  its  fruit.  3.  Evil 
things  would  come  upon  them,  they  would  perish 
quickly  from  off  this  good  land.  And  the  better  the 
land  was,  the  more  grievous  it  would  be  to  perish 
from  it.  The  goodness  of  the  land  would  not  be 
their  security,  when  the  badness  of  the  inhabitants 
had  made  them  ripe  for  ruin. 

18.  Therefore  shall  ye  layup  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and 
bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that 
they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes. 
19.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
when  thouliest  down,  and  when  thou  risest 
up.  20.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  door-posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy 
gates  ;  21.  That  your  days  may  be  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fa¬ 
thers  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven 
upon  the  earth.  22.  For  if  ye  shall  diligent¬ 
ly  keep  all  these  commandments  which  1 
command  you,  to  do  them,  to  love  the  Lord 
your  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to 
cleave  unto  him  ;  23.  Then  will  the  Lord 
drive  out  all  these  nations  from  before  you, 
and  ye  shall  possess  greater  nations  and 
mightier  than  yourselves.  24.  Every  place 
whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread 
shall  be  yours :  from  the  wilderness  and 
Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphra¬ 
tes,  even  unto  the  uttermost  sea,  shall  your 
coast  be.  25.  There  shall  no  man  be  able 
to  stand  before  you:  for  the  Lord  yom 
God  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread 
of  you  upon  all  the  land  that  ye  shall  tread 
upon,  as  he  hath  said  unto  you. 

Here, 

I.  He  repeats  the  directions  he  had  given  foi 
their  guidance  and  assistance  in  their  obedience 
and  for  the  keeping  up  of  religion  among  them,  (v 
18--20.)  which  is  much  to  the  same  purport  with 
what  we  had  before,  ch.  6.  6,  &c.  Let  us  all  be  di- 
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rected  by  the  three  rules  here  given.  1.  Let  our 
hearts  be  filled  with  the  word  of  God.  Lay  up 
these  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul.  The 
heart  must  be  the  treasury  or  store-house  in  which 
the  word  of  God  must  be  laid  up,  to  be  used  upon 
all  occasions.  We  cannot  expect  good  practices  in 
the  conversation,  unless  there  be  good  thoughts,  good 
affections,  and  good  principles,  in  the  heart.  2.  Let 
our  eyes  be  fixed  upon  the  word  of  God.  “  Bind 
these  words  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  in  view,  (Isa.  49.  16.)  and  as  frontlets  between 
your  eyes,  which  you  cannot  avoid  the  sight  of;  let 
them  be  as  ready  and  familiar  to  you,  and  have 
your  eye  as  constantly  upon  them,  as  if  they  were 
written  ufion  your  door-posts  and  could  not  be 
overlooked  either  when  you  go  out  or  when  you 
come  in.”  Thus  we  must  lay  God’s  judgments  be¬ 
fore  us,  having  a  constant  regard  to  them,  as  the 
guide  of  our  way,  as  the  rule  of  our  work,  Ps.  119. 
30.  3.  Let  our  tongues  be  employed  about  the 

word  of  God.  Let  it  be  the  subject  of  our  familiar 
discourse,  wherever  we  are;  especially  with  our 
children,  who  must  be  taught  the  service  of  God, 
as  the  one  thing  needful,  much  more  needful  than 
either  the  rules  of  decency,  or  the  calling  they 
must  live  by  in  this  world.  ’  Great  care  and  pains 
must  be  taken  to  acquaint  children  betimes,  and  to 
affect  them,  with  the  word  of  God  and  the  won¬ 
drous  things  of  his  law.  Nor  will  any  thing  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of 
religion  in  a  nation,  than  the  good  education  of 
children:  if  the  seed  be  holy,  it  is  the  substance 
of  a  land. 

II.  He  repeats  the  assurances  he  had  before 
given  them,  in  God’s  name,  of  prosperity  and 
success,  if  they  were  obedient:  1.  They  should 
have  a  happy  settlement,  v.  21.  Their  days  should 
be  multiplied;  and  when  they  were  fulfilled,  the 
days  of  their  children  likewise  should  be  many,  as 
the  days  of  heaven,  that  is,  Canaan  should  be  sure 
to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  as  long  as  the 
world  stands,  if  they  did  not  by  their  own  sin  throw 
themselves  out  of  it.  2.  It  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies  to  give  them  any  disturb¬ 
ance,  or  make  them  upon  any  account  uneasy.  “  If 
ye  will  keep  God’s  commandments,  and  be  careful 
to  do  your  duty,  (v.  22.)  God  will  not  only  crown 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman  with  plenty  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  but  he  will  own  and  succeed  the 
more  glorious  undertakings  of  the  men  of  war;  vic¬ 
tory  shall  attend  your  arms:  which  way  soever  they 
turn,  God  will  drive  out  these  nations,  and  put  you 
in  possession  of  their  land,”  v.  23,  24.  Their  terri¬ 
tories  should  be  enlarged  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
promise,  Gen.  15.  18.  And  all  their  neighbours 
should  stand  in  awe  of  them,  v.  25.  Nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  the  making  of  a  nation  considera¬ 
ble  abroad,  valuable  to  its  friends,  and  formidable 
to  its  enemies,  than  religion  reigning  in  it;  for  who 
can  be  against  those  that  have  God  for  them  ?  And 
he  is  certainly  for  those  that  are  sincerely  for  him, 
Prov.  14.  34. 

26.  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  :  27.  A  blessing,  if  ye 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  which  I  command  you  this  day  ;  28. 
And  a  curse,  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  but 
turn  aside  out  of  the  way  which  J  command 
you  this  day,  to  go  after  other  gods,  which 
ye  have  not  known.  29.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
brought  thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou 


goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  put  the 
blessing  upon  mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse 
upon  mount  Ebal.  30.  Are  they  not  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where 
the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  "the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh? 
31.  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan,  to  go  in 
to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  giveth  you,  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and 
dwell  therein.  32.  And  ye  shall  observe 
to  do  all  the  statutes  and  judgments  which 
I  set  before  you  this  day. 

Here  Moses  concludes  his  general  exhortation  to 
obedience;  and  his  management  is  very  affecting, 
and  such  as,  one  would  think,  should  have  engaged 
them,  for  ever  to  God,  and  should  have  left  im¬ 
pressions  upon  them,  never  to  be  worn  out. 

I.  He  sums  up  all  his  arguments  for  obedience  in 
two  words,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  (y.  26.)  that 
is,  the  rewards  and  the  punishments,  as  they  stand 
in  the  promises  and  the  threatenings,  which  are 
the  great  sanctions  of  the  law,  taking  hold  of  hope 
and  fear,  those  two  handles  of  the  soul,  by  which  it 
is  caught,  held,  and  managed.  These’  two,  the 
blessing,  and  the  curse,  he  set  before  them,  that  is, 
1.  He  explained  them,  that  they  might  know  them; 
he  enumerated  the  particulars  contained  both  in  the 
blessing  and  in  the  curse,  that  they  might  see  the 
more  fully  how  desirable  the  blessing  was,  and  how 
dreadful  the  curse.  2.  He  confirmed  them,  that 
they  might  believe  them;  made  it  evident  to  them, 
by  the  proofs  he  produced  of  his  own  commission, 
that  the  blessing  was  not  a  fool’s  paradise,  nor 
the  curse  a  bugbear,  but  that  both  were  real  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  purpose  of  God  concerning  them. 
3.  Pie  charged  them  to  choose  which  of  these  they 
would  have.  So  fairly  does  he  deal  with  them,  an  cl 
so  far  is  he  from  putting  out  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
as  he  was  charged,  Numb.  16.  14.  They  and  we 
are  plainly  told  on  what  terms  we  stand  with  Al- 
mighty  God.  (1.)  If  we  be  obedient  to  his  laws,  we 
may.  be  sure  of  a  blessing,  v.  27.  But,  (2.)  If  we 
be  disobedient,  we  may  be  as  sure  of  a  curse,  v.  28. 
Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  (for  God  has  said  it,  and  all 
the  world  cannot  unsay  it,)  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
them:  But  woe  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with 
them. 

II.  Pie  appoints  a  public  and  solemn  proclama¬ 
tion  to  be  made  of  the  blessing  and  curse  which  he 
had  set  before  them,  upon  the  two  mountains  of  Ge¬ 
rizim  and  Ebal,  v.  29,  30.  We  have  more  particu¬ 
lar  directions  for  this  solemnity,  (ch.  27.  11,  &c.) 
and  an  account  of  the  performance  of  it,  Josh.  8.  33, 
8cc.  It  was  to  be  done,  and  was  done,  immediatelv 
upon  their  coming  into  Canaan,  that  when  they  first 
took  possession  of  that  land,  they  might  know  upon 
what  terms  they  stood.  The  place  where  this  was 
to  be  done,  is  particularly  described  by  Moses, 
though  he  never  saw  it,  which  is  one  circumstance 
among  many,  that  evidences  his  divine  instructions. 

It  is  said  to  be  near  the  plain,  or  oaks,  or  meadows, 
of  Moreh,  which  was  one  of  the  first  places  that 
Abraham  came  to  in  Canaan;  so  that  in  sending 
them  thither  to  hear  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  God 
reminded  them  of  the  promise  he  made  to  Abraham 
in  that  very  place,  Gen.  12.  6,  7.  The  mention  of 
this  appoint  ment  here,  serves,  1.  For  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  God,  that  the} 
should  be  masters  of  Canaan  quickly.  Do  it  (says 
Moses)  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  (v.  30.)  for  ycu 
may  be  confident  you  shall  pass  over  Jordan,  v.  31. 
The  institution  of  this  service  to  be  done  in  Ca 
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naan,  was  an  assurance  to  them  that  they  should  be 
brought  into  possession  of  it,  and  a  token,  like  that 
which  God  gave  to  Moses,  (Exod.  3.  12.)  Ye  shall 
serve  God  upon  this  mountain.  And,  2.  It  serves  for 
an  engagement  upon  them  to  be  obedient,  that  they 
might  escape  that  curse,  and  obtain  that  blessing, 
which,  beside  what  they  had  already  heard,  they 
must  shortly  be  witnesses  to  the  solemn  publication 
of,  (v.  32.)  “  Ye  shall  obseri'e  to  do  the  statutes  and 
judgments,  that  ye  may  not  in  that  solemnity  be 
witnesses  against  yourselves.” 

CHAP.  XII. 

Moses  at  this  chapter  comes  to  the  particular  statutes  which 
he  had  to  give  in  charge  to  Israel,  and  he  begins  with 
those  which  relate  to  the  worship  of  God;  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  explain  the  second  commandment, 
about  which  God  is  in  a  special  manner  jealous.  I.  They 
must  utterly  destroy  all  relics  arid  remains  of  idolatry, 
v.  1 . .  S.  II.  They  must  keep  close  to  the  tabernacle,  v. 
4,  5.  The  former  precept  was  intended  to  prevent  all 
false  worship ;  the  latter,  to  preserve  the  worship  God 
had  instituted.  By  this  latter  law,  1.  They  are  com¬ 
manded  to  bring  all  their  offerings  to  the  altar  of  God, 
and  all  their  holy  things  to  the  place  which  he  should 
choose,  v.  6,  7,  11,  12,  14,  18,  26 ..  28.  2.  They  are  for¬ 

bidden,  in  general,  to  do  as  they  now  did  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  (v.  8..  11.)  and  as  the  Canaanites  had  done;  (v. 
29. .  32.)  and,  in  particular,  to  eat  the  hallowed  things 
at  their  own  houses ;  (v.  13,  17,  18.)  or,  to  forsake  the  in¬ 
stituted  ministry,  v.  19.  3.  They  are  permitted  to  eat 

flesh  as  common  food  at  their  own  houses,  provided  they 
did  not  eat  the  blood,  v.  15,  16.  And  again,  v.  20 . .  26. 

].  rg^HESE  are  the  statutes  and  judg- 
1  ments  which  ye  shall  observe  to  do 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  thy 
fathers  giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  all  the  days 
that  ye  live  upon  the  earth.  2.  Ye  shall  ut¬ 
terly  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the  na¬ 
tions  which  ye  shall  possess  served  then- 
gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon 
the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree:  3. 
And  you  shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and 
break  their  pillars,  and  burn  their  groves 
with  fire;  and  you  shall  hew  down  the 
graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the 
names  of  them  out  of  that  place.  4.  Ye 
shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your  God. 

From  those  great  original  truths,  That  there  is  a 
God,  and,  That  there  is  but  one  God,  arise  those 
great  fundamental  laws,  That  that  God  is  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  he  only,  and  that  therefore  we  are  to 
have  no  other  God  before  him :  this  is  the  first  com¬ 
mandment,  and  the  second  is  a  guard  upon  it,  or  a 
hedge  about  it.  To  prevent  a  revolt  to  false  gods, 
we  are  forbidden  to  worship  the  true  God  in  such  a 
way  and  manner  as  the  false  gods  were  worshipped 
in;  and  are  commanded  to  observe  the  instituted  or¬ 
dinances  of  worship,  that  we  may  adhere  to  the  pro¬ 
per  Object  of  worship.  For  this  reason,  Moses  is 
very  large  in  his  exposition  of  the  second  command¬ 
ment.  What  is  contained  in  this,  and  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters,  mostly  refers  to  that.  These  are 
statutes  and judgments  which  they  must  observe  to 
do,  v.  1.  1.  In  the  days  of  their  rest  and  prosperity, 
when  they  should  be  masters  of  Canaan.  We  must 
net  think  that  our  religion  is  instituted  only  to  be  our 
work  in  the  years  of  our  servitude,  cur  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  places  of  our  solitude,  and  our  consola¬ 
tion  in  affliction;  no,  when  we  come  to  possess  a 
good  land,  still  we  must  keep  up  the  worship  of  God 
in  Canaan,  as  well  as  in  a  wilderness;  when  we  are 
grown  up,  as  well  as  when  we  are  children;  when 
we  are  full  of  business,  as  well  as  when  we  have  no¬ 
thing  else  to  do.  2.  All  the  days,  as  long  as  ye  live 


upon  the  earth.  While  we  are  here  in  our  state  of 
trial,  we  must  continue  in  our  obedience,  even  to  the 
end,  and  never  leave  our  duty,  nor  grow  weary  of 
well-doing. 

Now,  1.  They  are  here  charged  to  abolish  and 
extirpate  all  those  things  that  the  Canaanites  had 
served  their  idol-gods  with,  v.  2,  3.  Here  is  no 
mention  of  idol-temples,  which  countenances  the 
opinion  some  have,  that  the  tabernacle  Moses  reared 
in  the  wilderness,  was  the  first  habitation  that  ever 
was  made  for  religious  uses;  and  that  from  it  temples 
took  their  rise.  But  the  places  that  had  been  used, 
and  were  now  to  be  levelled,  were  enclosures  for 
their  worship  on  mountains  and  hills,  (as  if  the 
height  of  the  ground  would  give  advantage  to  the 
ascent  of  their  devotions,)  and  under  green  trees, 
either  because  pleasant,  or  because  awful:  whatever 
makes  the  mind  easy  and  reverent,  contracts  and 
composes  it,  was  thought  to  befriend  devotion.  The 
solemn  shade  and  silence  of  a  grove  are  still  ad¬ 
mired  by  those  that  are  disposed  to  contemplation. 
But  the  advantages  which  these  retirements  gave  to 
the  Gentiles  in  the  worship  of  their  idols,  was,  that 
they  concealed  those  works  of  darkness  which  could 
not  bear  the  light;  and  therefore  they  must  all  be 
destroyed,  with  the  altars,  pillars,  and  images,  that 
had  been  used  by  the  natives  in  the  worship  of  their 
gods,  so  as  that  the  very  names  of  them  might  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  not  only  not  be  remembered 
with  respect,  but  not  remembered  at  all.  They 
must  thus  consult,  (1. )  The  reputation  of  their  land; 
let  it  never  be  said  of  this  holy  land,  that  it  had  been 
thus  polluted,  but  let  all  these  dunghills  be  carried 
away,  as  things  they  were  ashamed  of.  (2.)  The 
safety  of  their  religion;  let  none  be  left  remaining, 
lest  profane  unthinking  people,  especially  in  dege¬ 
nerate  ages,  should  make  use  of  them  in  the  service 
of  the  God  of  Israel.  Let  these  pest-houses  be  de¬ 
molished,  as  things  they  were  afraid  of.  He  begins 
the  statutes  that  relate  to  divine  worship  with  this, 
because  there  must  first  be  an  abhorrence  of  that 
which  is  evil,  before  there  can  be  a  steady  adhe¬ 
rence  to  that  which  is  good,  Rom.  12.  9.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  must  be  set  up,  both  in  persons  and 
places,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Devil’s  kingdom;  for 
they  cannot  stand  together,  nor  can  there  be  any 
communion  between  Christ  and  Belial. 

2.  They  are  charged  not  to  translate  the  rites  and 
usages  of  idolaters  into  the  worship  of  God;  no,  not 
under  colour  of  beautifying  and  improving  it;  ( v.  4, ) 
Ye  shall  not  do  so  to  the  Lord  your  God,  that  is, 
“  You  must  not  think  to  do  honour  to  him,  by  offer¬ 
ing  sacrifices  on  mountains  and  hills,  erecting  pil¬ 
lars,  planting  groves,  and  setting  up  images;  no, 
you  must  not  indulge  a  luxurious  fancy  in  your  wor¬ 
ship,  nor  think  that  whatever  pleases  that,  will 
please  God:  he  is  above  all  gods,  and  will  not  be 
worshipped  as  other  gods  are.” 

5.  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to 
put  his  name  there,  even  unto  his  habitation 
shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  shalt  come; 

6.  And  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt- 
offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes, 
and  heave -offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your 
vows,  and  your  free-will  offerings,  and  the 
firstlings  of  your  herds  and  of  your  flocks: 

7.  And  there  ye  shall  eat  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye 
put  your  hand  unto,  you  and  your  house¬ 
holds,  wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee.  8.  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all 
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the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every 
man  whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
9.  For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest 
and  to  the  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  your 
God  giveth  you.  10.  But  luhen  ye  go  over 
Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  inherit,  and 
when  he  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  ene¬ 
mies  round  about,  so  that  ye  dwell  in  safety ; 

1 1.  Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the 
Lord  your  God  shall  choose,  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell  there ;  thither  shall  ye  bring 
all  that  I  command  you ;  your  burnt-offer¬ 
ings,  and  your  sacrifices,  your  tithes,  and  the 
heave-offering  of  your  hand,  and  all  your 
choice  vows  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Lord  : 

1 2.  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your 
daughters,  and  your  men-servants,  and  your 
maid-servants,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
your  gates ;  forasmuch  as  he  hath  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  you.  13.  Take  heed 
to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest :  14.  But 
in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose 
in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer 
thy  burnt-offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do 
all  that  I  command  thee.  15.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy 
gates,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
which  he  hath  given  thee  :  the  unclean  and 
the  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  roebuck, 
and  as  of  the  hart.  16.  Onty  ye  shall  not 
eat  the  blood;  ye  shall  pour  it  upon  the 
earth  as  water.  1 7.  Thou  mayest  not  eat 
within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  or  of 
thy  wine,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  the  firstlings  of 
thy  herds  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of  thy 
vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor  thy  free-will- 
offerings,  or  heave-offering  of  thine  hand  : 

1 8.  But  thou  must  eat  them  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates  :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 
hands  unto.  19.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that 
thou  forsake  not  the  Levite  as  long  as  thou 
livest  upon  the  earth.  20.  When  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border,  as  he  hath 
promised  thee,  and  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  eat 
flesh,  (because  thy  soul  longeth  to  eat  flesh,) 
thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy  soul 
lusteth  after.  21.  If  the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  put  his  name 
(  here  be  too  far  from  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  thee, as  ]  have  commanded 


thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  in  thy  gates  what¬ 
soever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.  22.  Even  as 
the  roebuck  and  the  hart  is  eaten,  so  thou 
shalt  eat  them ;  the  unclean  and  the  clean 
shall  eat  of  them  alike.  23.  Only  be  sure 
that  thou  eat  not  the  blood  :  for  the  blood  is 
the  life ;  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life 
with  the  flesh.  24.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it 
thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 
25.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it ;  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after 
thee,  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  light 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  26.  Only  thy  holy 
things  which  thou  hast,  and  thy  vows,  thou 
shalt  take,  and  go  unto  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose :  27.  And  thou  shalt  offer 
thy  burnt-offerings,  the  flesh  and  the  blood, 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  and 
the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh.  28.  Observe 
and  hear  all  these  words  which  I  command 
thee,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with 
thy  children  after  thee  for  ever,  when  thou 
doest  that  which  is  good  and  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  29.  W  hen  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  cut  off  the  nations 
from  before  thee,  whither  thou  goest  to  pos¬ 
sess  them,  and  thou  succeedest  (hem,  and 
dwellest  in  their  land ;  30.  Take  heed  to 
thyself,  that  thou  be  not  snared  by  follow- 
ing  them,  after  that  they  be  destroyed  from 
before  thee ;  and  that  thou  inquire  not  after 
their  gods,  saying,  How  did  these  nations 
serve  their  gods  ?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise. 
31.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God :  for  every  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
which  he  hateth,  have  they  done  unto  their 
gods;  for  even  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
they  have  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods.  32. 
What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe 
o  do  it:  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  di¬ 
minish  from  it. 

There  is  not  any  one  particular  precept  (as  I  re¬ 
member)  in  all  the  law  of  Moses,  so  largely  pressed 
and  inculcated  as  this,  by  which  they  are  all  tied  to 
bring  their  sacrifices  to  that  one  altar  which  was  set 
up  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  there  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  rituals  of  their  religion;  for  as  to  moral 
services,  then,  no  doubt,  as  now,  men  might  pray 
every  where,  as  they  did  in  their  synagogues.  The 
command  to  do  this,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  here  repeated  again  and  again,  as  we 
teach  children:  and  yet  we  are  sure  that  there  is  in 
scripture  no  vain  repetition :  but  all  this  stress  is  laid 
upon  it,  1.  Because  of  the  strange  preneness  there 
was  in. the  hearts  of  the  people  to  idolatry  and  su¬ 
perstition,  and  the  danger  of  their  being  seduced 
by  the  many  temptations  which  they  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with.  2*.  Because  of  the  great  use  which 
the  observance  of  this  appointment  would  be  of  to 
them,  both  to  prevent  the  introducing  of  corrupt 
customs  into  their  worship,  and  to  preserve  among 
them  unity  and  brotherly  love;  that  meeting  all  in 
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one  place,  they  might  continue  both  of  one  way,  and 
of  one  heart.  3.  Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
appointment.  They  must  keep  to  one  place,  in  token 
of  their  belief  of  those  two  great  truths,  which  we 
find  together,  (1  Tim.  2.  5.)  That  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  It  not 
only  served  to  keep  up  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  but  was  an  intimation  to  them  (though 
they  could  not  steadfastly  discern  it)  of  the  one  only 
way  of  approach  to  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
in  and  by  the  Messiah. 

Let  us  now  reduce  this  long  charge  to  its  proper 
heads. 

I.  It  is  here  promised,  that  when  they  were  set¬ 
tled  in  Canaan,  when  they  had  rest  from  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  dwelt  in  safety,  God  would  choose  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  which  he  would  appoint  to  be  the  centre 
of  their  unity,  to  which  they  should  bring  all  their 
offerings,  v.  10,  11.  Observe}  1.  If  they  must  be 
tied  to  one  place,  they  should  not  be  left  in  doubt 
concerning  it,  but  should  certainly  know  what  place 
•t  was.  Had  Christ  intended,  under  the  gospel,  to 
make  any  one  place  such  a  seat  of  power,  as  Rome 
pretends  to  be,  we  should  not  have  been  left  so  des¬ 
titute  of  instruction  as  we  are,  concerning  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place.  2.  God  does  not  leave  it  to  them  to 
choose  the  place,  lest  the  tribes  should  have  quar¬ 
relled  about  it,  each  striving  for  their  secular  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  have  it  among  them;  but  he  reserves 
the  choice  to  himself,  as  he  does  the  designation  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  institution  of  holy  ordinan¬ 
ces.  3.  He  does  not  appoint  the  place  now,  as  he 
had  appointed  mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  for  the 
pronouncing  of  the  blessings  and  curses,  ( ch .  11. 
29. )  but  reserves  the  doing  of  it  till  hereafter,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  made  to  expect  further  di¬ 
rections  from  heaven,  and  a  divine  conduct,  after 
Moses  should  be  removed. 

The  place  which  God  would  choose,  is  said  to  be 
the  place  where  he  would  put  his  name,  that  is, 
which  he  would  have  to  be  called  his,  where  his 
honour  should  dwell,  where  he  would  manifest  him¬ 
self  to  his  people,  and  make  himself  known,  as  men 
do  by  their  names,  and  where  he  would  receive  ad¬ 
dresses  by  which  his  name  is  both  praised  and  call¬ 
ed  upon. '  It  was  to  be  his  habitation,  where,  as 
King  of  Israel,  he  would  keep  court,  and  be  found 
by  all  those  who  reverently  sought  him.  The  ark 
was  the  token  of  God’s  presence,  and  where  that 
was  put,  there  God  put  his  name,  and  that  was  his 
habitation;  it  contained  the  tables  of  the  law;  for 
none  must  expect  to  receive  favours  from  God’s 
hand,  but  those  that  are  willing  to  receive  the  law 
from  his  mouth.  The  place  which  God  first  chose 
for  the  ark  to  reside  in,  was  Shiloh:  and  after  that 
place  had  sinned  away  its  honours,  we  find  the  ark 
at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  other  places;  but  at  length, 
in  David’s  time,  it  was  fixed  at  Jerusalem,  and  God 
said  concerning  Solomon’s  temple,  more  expressly 
than  ever  he  had  said  concerning  any  other  place, 
This  I  have  chosen  for  a  house  of  sacrifice,  2  Chron. 
7.  12.  Compare  ch.  6.  5.  Now,  under  the  gospel, 
we  have  no  temple  that  sanctifies  the  gold,  no  altar 
that  sanctifies  the  gift,  but  Christ  only;  and  as  to 
the  places  of  worship,  the  prophets  foretold  that  in 
every  filacc  the  spiritual  incense  should  be  offered, 
Mai.  1.  1 1.  And  our  Saviour  has  declared  that  those 
are  accepted  as  true  worshippers,  who  worship  God 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  without  regard  either  to  this 
mountain  or  Jerusalem,  John  4.  21. 

II.  They  are  commanded  to  bring  all  their  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  to  this  place  that  God  would 
choose,  v.  6.  And  again,  v.  11,  Thither  shall  ye 
bring  all  that  I  command  you.  And  v.  14,  There 
thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt-offerings.  And  v.  27, 
The  flesh  and  the  blood  must  be  offered  upon  the  al¬ 
tar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  of  their  peace- 


offerings,  here  called  their  sacrifices,  though  they 
were  to  eat  the  flesh,  yet  the  blood  was  to  he  poured 
out  upon  the  altar.  By  this  they  were  taught  that 
sacrifices  and  offerings  God  did  not  desire,  nor  ac¬ 
cept,  for  their  own  sake,  nor  for  any  intrinsic  worth 
in  them,  as  natural  expressions  of  homage  and  ado¬ 
ration:  but  that  they  received  their  virtue  purely 
from  the  altar  on  which  they  were  offered,  as  it 
typified  Christ;  whereas  prayers  and  praises,  as 
much  more  necessary  and  valuable,  were  to  be  of¬ 
fered  every  day  by  the  people  of  God  wherever 
they  were.  A  devout  Israelite  might  honour  God, 
and  keep  up  communion  with  him,  and  obtain 
mercy  from  him,  though  he  had  not  an  opportunity, 
perhaps,  for  many  months  together,  of  bringing  a 
sacrifice  to  his  altar.  But  this  signified  the  obliga¬ 
tion  we  Christians  are  under,  to  offer  up  all  our  spi 
ritual  sacrifices  to  God,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
hoping  for  acceptance  only  upon  the  score  of  his 
mediation,  1  Pet.  2.  5. 

III.  They  are  commanded  to  feast  upon  their  hal¬ 
lowed  things,  before  the  Lord  with  holy  joy.  They 
must  not  only  bring  to  the  altar  the  sacrifices  which 
were  to  be  offered  to  God,  but  they  must  bring  to 
the  place  of  the  altar  all  those  things  which  they 
were  appointed  by  the  law  to  eat  and  drink,  to  the 
honour  of  God,  in  token  of  their  communion  with 
him,  v.  6.  Their  tithes,  heave-offerings  of  their 
hand,  that  is,  their  first-fruits,  their  vows,  and  free 
will-offerings,  and  firstlings,  all  those  things  which 
were  to  be  religiously  made  use  of,  either  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  must  be 
brought  to  the  place  which  God  would  choose;  as 
all  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  are  brought  into  the  exchequer.  And  v. 
7,  There  shall  ye  eat  before  the  Lord,  an9  rejoice 
in  all  that  ye  put  your  hands  unto.  And  again,  (v. 
12.)  Ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  ye,  and  your 
sons,  and  your  daughters.  Observe  here,  1.  That 
what  we  do  in  the  service  of  God  and  to  his  glory, 
redounds  to  our  benefit,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault. 
They  that  sacrifice  to  God,  are  welcome  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  to  feast  upon  their  sacrifices;  he  sups 
with  us,  and  we  with  him,  Rev.  3.  20.  If  we  glorify 
God,  we  edify  ourselves,  and  cultivate  our  own  minds, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  increase  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  faith,  the  enlivening  of  devout  affections, 
and  the  confirming  of  gracious  habits  and  resolutions: 
thus  is  the  soul  nourished.  2.  That  work  for  God 
should  be  done  with  holy  joy  and  cheerfulness.  Ye 
shall  eat  and  rejoice,  v.  7.  And  again,  v.  12.  and  v. 
18.  (1.)  Now  while  they  were  before  the  Lord, 

they  must  rejoice,  v.  12.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that 
we  should  serve  him  with  gladness;  none  displeased 
him  more  than  they  that  covered  his  altar  with 
tears,  Mai.  2.  13.  See  what  a  good  Master  we 
serve,  that  has  made  it  our  duty  to  sing  at  our  work. 
Even  the  children  and  servants  must  rejoice  with 
them  before  God,  that  the  services  of  religion  might 
be  a  pleasure  to  them,  and  not  a  task  or  drudgery. 
(2.)  They  must  carry  away  with  them  the  grateful 
relish  of  that  delight  which  they  found  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  God;  they  must  rejoice  in  all  that  they  put 
their  hands  unto,  v.  7.  Some  of  the  comfort  which 
they  had  had  in  the  business  of  religion,  they  must 
take  with  them  into  their  common  employments; 
and  being  thus  strengthened  in  soul,  whatever  they 
did,  they  must  do  it  heartily  and  cheerfully.  And 
this  holy  pious  joy  in  God  and  his  goodness,  with 
which  we  are  to  rejoice  evermore,  would  be  the  best 
preservative  against  the  sin  and  snare  of  vain  and 
carnal  mirth,  and  a  relief  against  the  sorrows  of  the 
world'. 

IV!  They  are  commanded  to  be  kind  to  the  Le¬ 
vites.  Did  they  feast  with  joy?  The  Levites  must 
feast  with  them,  and  rejoice  with  them,  v.  12.  And 
again,  v.  1 8.  And  a  general  caution,  (k.  19.)  Take 
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heed  that  thou  forsake  not  the  Lev  it  e  as  long  as  thou 
livest.  There  were  Levitesthat  attended  the  altar 
as  assistants  to  the  priests,  and  these  must  not  be 
forsaken,  that  is,  the  service  they  performed,  must 
be  constantly  adhered  to;  no  other  altar  must  be 
set  up,  than  that  which  God  appointed;  for  that 
would  be  to  forsake  the  Levites.  But  this  here 
seems  to  be  spoken  of  the  Levites  that  were  dispers¬ 
ed  in  the  country  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law 
of  God,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  devotions;  for  it 
is  the  Le-vite  within  their  gates,  that  they  are  here 
commanded  to  make  much  of.  It  is  a  great  mercy 
to  have  Levites  near  us,  within  our  gates,  that  we 
may  ask  the  law  at  their  mouth,  and  at  our  feasts  to 
be  a  check  upon  us,  to  restrain  excesses.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  people  to  be  kind  to  their  ministers  that 
give  them  good  instructions,  and  set  them  good  ex¬ 
amples.  As  long  as  we  live,  we  shall  need  their  as¬ 
sistance,  till  we  come  to  that  world  where  ordinances 
will  be  superseded;  and  therefore  as  long  as  we  live, 
we  must  not  forsake  the  Levites.  The  reason  given, 
(n.  12. )  is  because  the  Levite  has  no  jiart  nor  inherit¬ 
ance  with  you;  so  that  he  cannot  grow  rich  by  hus¬ 
bandry  or  trade;  let  him  therefore  share  with  you  in 
the  comfort  of  your  riches.  They  must  give  the  Le¬ 
vites  their  tithes  and  offerings,  settled  on  them  by 
the  law,  because  they  have  no  other  maintenance. 

V.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  common  flesh,  but 
not  the  flesh  of  their  offerings,  in  their  own  hou¬ 
ses  wherever  they  dwelt.  What  was  any  way 
devoted  to  God,  they  must  not  eat  at  home,  v. 
13,  17.  But  what  was  not  so  devoted,  they  might 
kill,  and  eat  of,  at  their  pleasure,  v.  15.  And 
their  permission  is  again  repeated,  v.  20- -22.  It 
should  ^peni  that  while  they  were  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  they  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any  of  those  kind 
of  beasts  that  were  used  in  sacrifice,  but  what  was 
killed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  part  of 
it  presented  to  God  as  a  peace-offering,  Lev.  17. 
3,  4.  But  when  they  came  to  Canaan,  where 
they  must  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  they  might  kill  what  they  pleased  for 
their  own  use,  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  without 
bringing  part  to  the  altar.  This  allowance  is  very 
express,  and  repeated,  lest  Satan  should  take  oc¬ 
casion  from  the  law  which  forbade  the  eating  of 
their  sacrifices  at  their  own  houses,  to  suggest 
to  them,  as  he  did  to  our  first  parents,  hard 
thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  grudged  them  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  he  had  given  them;  Thou  mayest 
eat  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.  There  is  a 
natural  and  regular  appetite,  which  it  is  lawful 
to  gratify  with  temperance  and  sobriety,  not  taking 
too  great  a  pleasure  in  the  gratification,  nor  being  un- 
easy  if  it  be  crossed.  The  unclean,  who  might  not 
eat  of  the  holy  things,  yet  might  eat  of  the  same 
f0rlj  °f  flesh,  when  it  was  only  used  as  common 
food.  The  distinction  between  clean  persons  and 
unclean  was  sacred,  and  designed  for  the  preserving 
of  the  honour  of  their  holy  feasts,  and  therefore 
must  not  be  brought  into  their  ordinary  meals. 

This  permission  has  a  double  restriction. 

1.  They  must  eat  according  to  the  blessing  which 
God  had  given  them,  v.  15.  Note,  It  is  not  only 
our  wisdom,  but  our  duty,  to  live  according  to  our 
estates,  and  not  to  spend  above  what  we  have.  As 
it  is  unjust  on  the  one  hand  to  hoard  what  should 
lie  laid  out,  so  it  is  much  more  unjust,  to  lay  out 
more  than  we  have;  for  what  is  not  our  own,  must 
needs  be  another’s,  who  is  thereby  robbed  and  de¬ 
frauded. .  And  this,  I  say,  is  much  more  unjust,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easier  afterward  to  distribute  what  has 
been  unduly  spared,  and  so  to  make  a  sort  of  resti¬ 
tution  for  the  wrong,  than  it  is  to  repay  to  wife,  and 
children,  and  creditors,  what  has  been  unduly  spent. 
Between  these  two  extremes  let  wisdom  find  the 
mean.  and  then  let  watch  fulness  and  resolution  keepit. 


2.  They  must  not  eat  blood;  ( v .  16.  and  again,  v. 
23.1  Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood;  (v. 
24.)  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it;  and,  (v.  25.)  Thou 
sha/t  not  eat  it,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee. 
When  they  could  not  bring  the  blood  to  the  altar, 
to  pour  it  out  there  before  the  Lord,  as  belonging  to 
him,  they  must  pour  it  out  upon  the  earth,  as  not'be- 
longingtothem,  because  it  was  the  life,  and  therefore, 
as  an  acknowledgment,  belonged  to  him  who  gives  life, 
and,  as  an  atonement,  belonged  to  him  to  whom  life 
is  forfeited.  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  one  reason  why 
they  were  forbidden  thus  strictly  the  eating  of 
blood,  was,  to  prevent  the  superstitions  of  the  old 
idolaters  about  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices,  which 
they  thought  their  demons  delighted  in,  and  by  eat¬ 
ing  of  which  they  imagined  that  they  had  commun¬ 
ion  with  them. 

VI.  They  are  forbidden  to  keep  up  either  their 
own  corrupt  usages  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  corrupt 
usages  of  their  predecessors  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

1.  They  must  not  keep  up  those  improper  cus¬ 
toms  which  they  had  got  into  in  the  wilderness,  and 
which  were  connived  at  in  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  unsettledness  of  their  condition;  (v.  8,  9.)  Ye 
shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do  here  this 
day.  Never  was  there  a  better  governor  than  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  one  would  think  never  a  better  opportunity 
of  keeping  up  good  order  and  discipline  than  now 
among  the  people  of  Israel,  when  they  lay  so  closely 
encamped  under  the  eye  of  their  governor;  and  yet 
it  seems  there  was  much  amiss,  and  that  many  ir¬ 
regularities  had  crept  in  among  them.  We  must 
never  expect  to  see  any  society  perfectly  pure  and 
right,  and  as  it  should  be,  till  we  come  to  the  hea¬ 
venly  Canaan.  They  had  sacrifices,  and  religious 
worship,  courts  of  justice  and  civil  government,  and 
by  the  stoning  of  the  man  that  gathered  sticks  on  the 
sabbath  day,  it  appears  that  there  was  great  strict 
ness  used  in  guarding  the  most  weighty  matters  of 
the  law;  but  being  frequently  upon  the’ remove,  and 
always  at  uncertainty,  (1.)  They  could  none  of  them 
observe  the  solemn  feasts,  and’ the  rights  of  clean¬ 
sing,  with  the  exactness  that  the  law  required.  And, 
(2. )  Those  among  them  that  were  disposed  to  do 
amiss,  had  opportunity  given  them  to  do  it  unob¬ 
served,  by  the  frequent  interruptions  which  their 
removes  gave  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
(says  Moses)  when  you  come  to  Canaan,  ye  shall 
not  do  as  we  do  here.  Note,  When  the  people  of 
God  are  in  an  unsettled  condition,  that  may  be  to¬ 
lerated  and  dispensed  with,  which  would  by  no  means 
be  allowed  at  another  time.  Cases  of  necessity  arc 
to  be  considered  while  the  necessity  continues  ;  but 
that  must  not  be  done  in  Canaan,  which  was  indul¬ 
ged  in  the  wilderness.  While  a  house  is  in  the 
building  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  rubbish  is  suffer¬ 
ed  to  lie  by  it,  which  must  all  be  taken  away  when 
the  house  is  built.  Moses  was  now  about  to  lav 
down  his  life  and  government,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to 
him  to  foresee  that  Israel  would  be  better  in  the 
next  reign  than  they  had  been  in  his. 

2.  They  must  not  worship  the  Lord  by  any  of 
those  rites  or  ceremonies  which  the  nations  of  Ca¬ 
naan  had  made  use  of  in  the  service  of  their  gods, 
v.  29  .  .  o2.  They  must  not  so  much  as  inquire  into 
the  modes  and  forms  of  idolatrous  worship.  What 
good  would  it  do  them  to  know  the  defiths  of  Satan? 
Rev.  2.  24.  It  is  best  to  be  ignorant  of  that  which 
there  is  danger  of  being  infected  by.  They  must 
not  introduce  the  customs  of  idolaters,  (3.)  Because 
it  would  be  absurd  to  make  those  their  patterns, 
whom  God  had  made  their  slaves  and  captives,  cut 
off,  and  destroyed  from  before  them.  The  Canaan- 
ites  had  not  flourished  and  prospered  so  much  in 
the  service  of  their  gods,  as  that  the  Israelites 
should  be  invited  to  take  up  their  customs.  Those 
are  wretchedly  besotted  indeed,  who  will  walk  in 
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the  way  of  sinners,  after  they  have  seen  their  end. 
(2.)  Because  some  of  their  customs  were  most  bar¬ 
barous  and  inhuman,  and  such  as  trampled,  not 
only  upon  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  but  upon 
natural  affection  itself,  as  burning  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  in  the  fire  to  their  gods,  (u.  31.)  the 
very  mention  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  it  odi¬ 
ous,  and  possess  us  with  a  horror  of  it.  (3. )  Be¬ 
cause  their  idolatrous  customs  were  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  translating  of  them  into  his 
worship,  would  make  even  that  an  abomination, 
and  an  affront  to  him,  by  which  they  should  give 
him  honour,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  his 
favour.  The  case  is  bad  indeed,  when  the  sacrifice 
itself  is  become  an  abomination,  Prov.  15.  8.  He 
therefore  concludes,  (v.  32.)  with  the  Same  caution 
concerning  the  worship  of  God,  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  given  concerning  the  word  of  God,  {ch.  4.  2.) 
“  Ye  shall  not  add  thereto  any  inventions  of  your 
own,  under  pretence  of  making  the  ordinance 
either  more  significant  or  more  magnificent;  nor  di¬ 
minish  from  it,  under  pretence  of  making  it  more 
easy  and  practicable,  or  of  setting  aside  that  which 
may  be  spared;  but  observe  to  do  all  that,  and  that 
only,  which  God  has  commanded.”  We  may  then 
hope  in  our  religious  worship  to  obtain  the  divine 
acceptance,  when  we  observe  the  divine  appoint¬ 
ment.  God  will  have  his  own  work  done  in  his 
own  wav. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Moses  is  still  upon  that  necessary  subject,  concerning  the 
eril  of  idolatry.  In  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter, 
e  had  cautioned  them  against  the  peril  that  might  arise 
from  their  predecessors  the  Canaanites.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  he  cautions  them  against  the  rise  of  idolatry  from 
among  themselves;  they  must  take  heed  lest  any  should 
draw  them  to  idolatry,  I.  By  the  pretence  of  prophecy, 
v.  1  .  .  5.  II.  By  the  pretence  of  friendship  and  relation, 
v.  6..  11.  III.  By  the  pretence  of  numbers,  v.  12  ..  18. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  temptation  must  be  resolutely 
resisted,  and  the  tempters  punished  and  cut  off. 

1.  TF  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or 
I!  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee 
a  sign  or  a  wonder,  2.  And  the  sign  or  the 
wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he  spake 
unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  after  other 
gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let 
us  serve  them;  3.  Thou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dream¬ 
er  of  dreams:  for  the  Lord  your  God 
proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God -with  all  your  heart  and 
with  all  your  soul.  4.  Ye  shall  walk  after 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep 
his  commandments,  and  obey  his  voice,  and 
you  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him. 
5.  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of 
dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death ;  because  he 
hath  spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  brought,  you  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  you  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage,  to  thrust  thee  out 
of  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  com¬ 
manded  thee  to  walk  in :  So  shalt  thou  put 
f  he  evil  away  from  the  midst  of  thee. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  very  strange  supposition,  v.  1,  2.  (1.)  It  is 

strange  that  there  should  arise  any  among  them¬ 
selves,  especially  any  pretending  to  vision  and  pro¬ 
phecy,  who  should  move  them  to  go  and  serve  I 
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other  gods.  Was  it  possible  that  any  who  had  sc 
much  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  able  to  personate  a  prophet,  should 
yet  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature 
and  will,  as  to  go  himself,  and  entice  his  neighbours 
after  other  gods?  Could  an  Israelite  ever  be  guilty 
of  such  impiety ?  Could  a  man  of  sense  ever  be 
guilty  of  such  absurdity?  We  see  it  in  our  own  day, 
and  therefore  may  think  it  the  less  strange;  multi¬ 
tudes  that  profess  both  learning  and  religion,  yet 
exciting  both  themselves  and  others,  not  only"  to 
worship  God  by  images,  but  to  give  divine  honour 
to  saints  and  angels,  which  is  no  better  than  going 
after  other  Gods  to  serve  them;  such  is  the  power 
of  strong  delusions.  (2. )  It  is  yet  more  strange  that 
the  sign  or  wonder  given  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  false  doctrine,  should  come  to  pass.  Can  it  be 
thought  that  God  himself  should  give  any  counte¬ 
nance  to  such  a  vile  motion?  Did  ever  a  false 
prophet  work  a  true  miracle?  It  is  only  supposed 
here,  for  two  reasons;  [1.]  To  strengthen  the  cau¬ 
tion  here  given  against  hearkening  to  such  a  one. 
“  Though  it  were  possible  that  he  should  work  a 
true  miracle,  yet  you  must  not  believe  him  if  he 
tells  you,  you  must  serve  other  gods,  for  the  divine 
law  against  that  is  certainly  perpetual  and  unaltera¬ 
ble.”  The  supposition  is  like  that,  (Gal.  1.  8.)  Jf 
we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gos¬ 
pel  to  you;  which  does  not  prove  it  possible  that  an 
angel  should  preach  another  gospel,  but  strongly 
expresses  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  that  which 
we  have  received.  So  here,  [2.]  It  is  to  fortify 
them  against  the  danger  of  impostures,  and  lying 
wonders,  (2  Thess.  2.  9.)  “Suppose  the  creden¬ 
tials  he  produces,  be  so  artfully  counterfeited,  that 
you  cannot  discern  the  cheat,  nor  disprove  them,  yet 
if  they  are  intended  to  draw  you  to  the  service  of 
other  gods,  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  disprove  them; 
no  evidence  can  be  admitted  against  so  clear  a 
truth  as  that  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  sc 
plain  a  law  as  that  of  worshipping  the  one  only  liv¬ 
ing  and  true  God .”  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
God  of  truth  should  set  his  seal  of  miracles  to  a  lie, 
to  so  gross  a  lie  as  is  supposed,  in  that  temptation, 
Let  us  go  after  other  Gods.  But  if  it  be  asked, 
Why  is  this  false  prophet  permitted  to  counterfeit 
this  broad  seal?  It  is  answered  here,  (v.  3.)  “  The 
Lord  your  God  proveth  you.  He  suffers  you  to  be 
set  upon  by  such  a  temptation,  to  try  your  constan¬ 
cy,  that  both  they  that  are  perfect,  and  they  that 
are  false  and  corrupt,  may  be  made  manifest.  It 
is  to  prove  you;  therefore  see  that  you  acquit  your¬ 
selves  in  the  trial,  and  stand  your  ground.” 

2.  Here  is  a  very  necessary  charge  given  in  this 
case.  (1.)  Not  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  (v.  3.) 
“  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  to  the  words  of  that 
prophet.  Not  only  thou  shalt  not  do  the  thing  he 
tempts  thee  to,  but  thou  shalt  not  so  much  as  pa¬ 
tiently  hear  the  temptation,  but  reject  it  with  the 
utmost  disdain  and  detestation.  Such  a  suggestion  as 
this,  is  not  to  be  so  much  as  parleyed  with,  but  the 
ear  must  be  stopped  against  it;  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sa¬ 
tan some  temptations  are  so  grossly  vile,  that  they 
will  not  bear  a  debate,  nor  may  we  so  much  as  give 
them  the  hearing.  What  follows,  (u.  4. )  Ye  shall 
walk  after  the  Lord,  may  be  looked  upon,  [1.]  As 
prescribing  a  preservative  from  the  temptation; 
“  Keep  close  to  your  duty,  and  you  keep  out  of 
harm’s  way.”  God  never  leaves  us  till  we  leave 
him.  Or,  f2.]  As  furnishing  us  with  an  answer  to 
the  temptation ;  say,  “  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  walk 
after  the  Lord,  arid  cleave  unto  him;  and  therefore 
what  have  I  to  do  with  idols?”  (2.)  Not  to  spare 
the  tempter,  v.  5.  That  prophet  shall  be  put  to 
death,  both  to  punish  him  for  the  attempt  he  has 
made,  (the  seducer  mnst  die,  though  none  were  se¬ 
duced  by  him:  a  design  upon  the  crown  is  treason,) 
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aid  to  prevent  his  doing  further  mischief.  This  is 
called  putting  away  the  evil.  There  is  no  way  of 
removing  the  guilt  but  by  removing  the  guilty;  if 
such  a  criminal  be  not  punished,  they  that  should 
do  it,  make  themselves  responsible.  And  thus  the 
mischief  must  be  put  away;  the  infection  must  be 
kept  from  spreading,  by  cutting  off  the  gangrened 
limb,  and  putting  away  the  mischief-makers.  Such 
dangerous  diseases  as  these  must  be  taken  in  time. 

6.  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother, 
or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine 
own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let 
us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast 
not  known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers ;  7.  Name¬ 

ly ,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round 
about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from 
thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth ;  8.  Thou 

shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken 
unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him, 
neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou 
conceal  him  ;  9.  But  thou  shalt  surely  kill 

him ;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand 
of  all  the  people.  10.  And  thou  shalt  stone 
him  with  stones,  that  he  die ;  because  he 
hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bon¬ 
dage.  11.  And  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and 
fear,  and  shall  do  no  more  any  such  wicked¬ 
ness  as  this  is  among  you. 

Further  provision  is  made  by  this  branch  of  the 
statute,  against  receiving  the  infection  of  idolatry 
from  those  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us. 

1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  tempter  to  send  his  soli¬ 
citations  by  the  hand  of  those  whom  we  love,  whom 
we  least  suspect  of  any  ill  design  upon  us,  and  whom 
we  are  desirous  to  please,  and  apt  to  conform  our¬ 
selves  to.  The  enticement  here  is  supposed  to 
come  from  a  brother  or  child  that  are  near  by  na¬ 
ture;  from  a  wife  or  friend  that  are  near  by  choice; 
and  are  to  us  as  our  own  souls,  v.  6.  Satan  tempt¬ 
ed  Adam  by  Eve,  and  Christ  by  Peter.  We  are 
therefore  concerned  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against 
a  bad  proposal,  when  the  person  that  proposes  it, 
can  pretend  to  an  interest  in  us;  that  we  may  never 
sin  against  God  in  compliment  to  the  best  friend  we 
have  in  the  world.  The  temptation  is  supposed  to 
be  private;  he  will  entice  thee  secretly,  implying 
that  idolatry  is  a  work  of  darkness,  which  dreads 
the  light,  and  covets  to  be  concealed;  and  which  the 
sinner  promises  himself,  and  the  tempter  promises 
him,  secrecy  and  security  in.  Concerning  the  false 
gods  proposed  to  be  served,  ( 1. )  The  tempter  sug¬ 
gests,  that  the  worshipping  of  these  gods  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  world;  and  if  they  limited 
their  adorations  to  an  invisible  Deity,  they  were  sin¬ 
gular,  and  like  nobody,  for  these  gods  were  the  gods 
of  the  people  round  about  them,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  v.  7.  This  suggestion 
draws  many  away  from  religion  and  godliness,  that 
it  is  an  unfashionable  thing;  and  they  make  their 
court  to  the  world  and  the  flesh,  because  these  are 
the  gods  of  the  people  that  are  round  about  them. 
(2. )  Moses  suggests,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  it 
had  not  been  the  practice  of  their  ancestors;  they 
are  gods  which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou  nor  thy 
fathers.  Those  that  are  born  of  godly  parents,  and 


have  been  educated  m  pious  exercises,  when  they 
are  enticed  to  a  vain,  loose,  careless  way  of  living, 
should  remember  that  those  are  ways  which  they 
have'not  known,  they  nor  their  fathers.  And  will 
they  thus  degenerate? 

2.  It  is  our  duty  to  prefer  God  and  religion  be¬ 
fore  the  best  friends  we  have  in  the  world.  (1.) 
We  must  not,  in  complaisance  to  our  friends,  break 
God’s  law,  ( v .  8.)  “  Thou  shalt  not  consent  to  him, 
nor  go  with  him  to  his  idolatrous  worship,  no  net 
for  company,  or  curiosity,  or  to  gain  a  better  in¬ 
terest  in  his  affections.  ”  It  is  a  general  rule,  IJ 
sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not,  Prov.  1.  10. 
(2.)  We  must  not,  in  compassion  to  our  friends,  ob¬ 
struct  the  course  of  God’s  justice.  He  that  offers 
such  a  thing,  must  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy,  or  dangerous  person,  whom  one  should  be 
afraid  of,  and  swear  the  peace  against,  but  as  a 
criminal  or  traitor,  whom,  in  zeal  for  our  sovereign 
Lord,  his  crown  and  dignity,  we  are  bound  to  in¬ 
form  against,  and  cannot  conceal  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  a  great  misprision;  (y.  9.)  Thou  shalt 
surely  kill  him.  By  this  law  the  persons  enticed 
were  bound  to  prosecute  the  seducer,  and  to  give 
evidence  against  him  before  the  proper  judges,  that 
he  might  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  that 
without  delay,  which  the  Jews  say  is  here  intended 
in  that  phrase,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  killing  thou 
shalt  kill  him:  neither  the  prosecution  nor  the  exe¬ 
cution  must  be  deferred;  and  he  that  was  first  in  the 
former,  must  be  first  in  the  latter,  to  show  that  he 
stood  to  his  testimony,  “  Thy  hand  shall  be  first 
upon  him;  to  mark  him  out  as  an  anathema,  and 
then  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  to  put  him  away 
as  an  accursed  thing.”  The  death  he  must  die  was 
that  which  was  looked  upon  among  the  Jews  as  the 
severest  of  all  other.  He  must  be. stoned:  and  his 
accusation  written  is,  that  he  has  sought  to  thrust 
thee  away,  by  a  kind  of  violence,  from  the  Lord  thy 
God,  v.  10.  Those  are  certainly  our  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  that  would  thrust  us  from  God  our  best 
Friend;  and  whatever  draws  us  to  sin,  separates 
between  us  and  God,  it  is  a  design  upon  our  life, 
and  to  be  resented  accordingly.  And,  lastly,  here 
is  the  good  effect  of  this  necessary  execution,  (n. 
11.)  All  Israel  shall  hear  and fear.  They  ought  to 
hear  and  fear;  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  is  designed  in  terrorem — to  terrify,  and  so  to 
prevent  their  repetition.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  hear  and  fear,  and  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  especially  when  it  is  at  the  prosecution 
of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  will  be  made  to 
conceive  a  horror  of  the  sin,  as  exceedingly  sinful, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  incurring  the  like  punishment 
themselves.  Smite  the  scorner  that  sins  presump¬ 
tuously,  and  the  simple  that  is  in  danger  of  sinning 
carelessly,  will  beware. 

1 2.  If  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy 
cities,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee  to  dwell  there,  saying,  13.  Certain 
men,  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out 
from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  the 
inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying,  Let  us  go 
and  serve  other  gods,  which  ye  have  not 
known ;  1 4.  Then  shalt  thou  inquire,  and 

make  search,  and  ask  diligently ;  and,  be¬ 
hold,  if  it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain, 
that  such  abomination  is  wrought  among 
you;  15.  Thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the 
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edge  of  the  sword.  16.  And  thou  shalt 
gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
street  thereof,  and  shalt  burn  with  fire  the 
city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof  every  whit, 
for  the  Lord  thy  God :  and  it  shall  be  a 
heap  for  ever ;  it  shall  not  be  built  again. 
1 7.  And  there  shall  cleave  naught  of  the 
cursed  thing  to  thine  hand ;  that  the  Lord 
may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger, 
and  show  thee  mercy,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath 
sworn  unto  thy  fathers;  18.  When  thou 
shalt  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  keep  all  his  commandments  which 

1  command  thee  this  day,  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Here  the  case  is  put  of  a  city  revolting  from  its 
allegiance  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  serving  other 
gods. 

I.  The  crime  is  supposed  to  be  committed,  1.  By 
one  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  that  lay  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  their  courts;  the  church  then  judged 
them  only  that  were  within,  1  Cor.  5.  12,  13.  And 
even  when  they  were  ordered  to  preserve  their  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  first  principles  of  it,  by  fire  and  sword, 
yet  they  were  not  allowed  by  fire  and  sword  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it.  They  that  are  born  within  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  a  prince,  if  they  take  up  arms  against  i 
him,  are  dealt  with  as  traitors,  but  foreign  invaders 
are  not  so.  The  city  that  is  here  become  idolatrous,  i 
is  supposed  formerly  to  have  worshipped  the  true  ! 
God,  but  now  to  be  withdrawn  to  other  gods:  which 
intimates  how  great  the  crime  is,  and  how  sore  the 
punishment  will  be,  of  those  that,  after  they  have 
known  the  way  of  righteousness,  turn  aside  from  it,  \ 

2  Pet.  2.  21.  2.  It  is  supposed  to  be  committed  by 

the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  for  we  j 
may  conclude  that  if  a  considerable  number  did  re-  I 
tain  their  integrity,  those  only  that  were  guilty,  I 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  city  was  to  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  in  it;  for  shall  not  the 
Judge  of  alt  the  earth  do  right?  No  doubt,  he  shall. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  to  idolatry,  by  cer¬ 
tain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,  men  that  would  en¬ 
dure  no  yoke,  so  it  signifies;  that  neither  fear  God 
nor  regard  man,  but  shake  off  all  restraints  of  law 
and  conscience,  and  are  perfectly  lost  to  all  manner 
of  virtue;  these  are  they  that  say,  “Let  us  serve 
other  gods,”  that  will  not  only  allow,  but  will  coun¬ 
tenance  and  encourage,  our  immoralities.  Belial  is 
put  for  the  Devil,  (2  Cor.  6.  15.)  and  the  children 
of  Belial  are  his  children.  These  withdraw  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city;  for  a  little  of  this  old  leaven, 
when  it  is  entertained,  soon  leavens  the  whole 
lump. 

II.  I  he  cause  is  ordered  to  be  tried  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  (v.  14.)  T'hou  shalt  inquire  and  make 
search.  They  must  not  proceed  upon  common 
t  ime,  or  take  the  information  by  hearsay,  but 
must  examine  the  proofs,  and  not  give  judgment 
against  them  unless  the  evidence  was  clear,  and  the 
charge  fully  made  out.  God  himself,  before  he  de¬ 
stroyed  Sodom,  is  said  to  come  down  and  see 
whether  its  crimes  were  according  to  the  clamour, 

Gen.  18.21.  Injudicial  processes  it  is  requisite  that 

time,  and  care,  and  pains,  be  taken  to  find  out  the 
truth,  and  that  search  be  made  without  any  passion 
prejudice,  or  partiality.  The  Jewish  writers  say, 
that  though  particular  persons  who  were  idolaters* 
might  be  judged  by  the  inferior  courts,  the  defection 
of  a  nty  must  be  tried  by  the  great  Sanhedrim;  and 
'f  it  appear  that  they  are  thrust  away  to  idolatry, 


1  they  send  two  learned  men  to  them  to  admonish  and 
reduce  them.  If  they  repent,  all  is  well;  if  not, 
then  all  Israel  must  go  up  to  war  against  them,  to 
j  testify  their  indignation  against  idolatry,  and  to  stop 
i  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 

III.  If  the  crime  were  proved,  and  the  criminals 
were  incorrigible,  the  city  was  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  there  were  a  few  righteous  men  in  it, 
no  doubt,  they  would  remove  themselves  and  their 
families  out  of  such  a  dangerous  place,  and  then  all 
the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  must  be 
put  to  the  sword,  ( v .  15.)  all  the  spoil  of  the  city, 
both  shop-goods,  and  the  furniture  of  houses,  must 
be  brought  into  the  market-place  and  burned,  and 
the  city  itself  must  be  laid  in  ashes  and  never  built 
again,  v.  16.  The  soldiers  are  fordidden,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  convert  any  of  the  plunder  to  their 
own  use,  v.  17.  It  was  a  devoted  thing,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  meddle  with  it,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of 
Achon..  Now,  1.  God  enjoins  this  severity,  to  show 
what  a  jealous  God  he  is  in  the  matters  of  his  wor¬ 
ship,  and  how  great  a  crime  it  is  to  serve  other  gods. 
Let  men  know  that  God  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images.  2.  He 
expects  that  magistrates,  having  their  honour  and 
power  from  him,  should  be  concerned  for  his  hon¬ 
our,  and  use  their  power  for  terror  to  evildoers,  else 
they  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  3.  The  faithful  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  true  God  must  take  all  occasions  to 
show  their  just  indignation  against  idolatry,  much 
more  against  atheism,  infidelity,  and  irreligion.  4. 
It  is  here  intimated  that  the  best  expedient  for  the 
turning  away  of  God’s  anger  from  a  land,  is  to  exe¬ 
cute  justice  upon  the  wicked  of  the  land,  (v.  17.) 
that  the  Lord  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  which  was  ready 'to  break  out  against  the 
whole  nation,  for  the  wickedness  of  that  one  apostate 
city.  It  is  promised  that  if  they  would  thus  root 
wickedness  out  of  their  land,  God  would  multiply 
them.  They  might  think  it  impolitic,  and  against 
the  interest  of  their  nation,  to  ruin  a  whole  city,  for 
a  crime  relating  purely  to  religion,  and  that  they 
should  be  more  sparing  of  the  blood  of  Israelites’- 
“Fear  not  that,”  (says  Moses,)  “God  will  multi¬ 
ply  you  the  more;  the  body  of  your  nation  will 
lose  nothing  by  the  letting  out  of  this  corrupt 
blood.”  Lastly,  Though  we  do  not  find  this  law 
put  in  execution  in  all  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
church,  (Gibeali  was  destroyed,  not  for  idolatry,  but 
immorality,)  yet  for  the  neglect  of  the  execution  of 
it  upon  the  inferior  cities  that  served  idols.  God 
himself,  by  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  put  it  in 
execution  upon  Jerusalem  the  head  city,  which,  for 
its  apostasy  from  Clod,  was  utterly  destroyed  and 
laid  waste,  and  lay  in  ruins  seventy  years.  Though 
idolaters. may  escape  punishment  from  men,  (nor  is 
this  law  in  the  letter  of  it  binding  now,  under  the 
gospel,)  yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not  suffer  them 
to  escape  his  righteous  judgments.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  speaks  of  communion  with  idolaters,  as  a  sin 
which,  above  any  other,  firovokes  the  Lord  to  jea¬ 
lousy,  and  dares  him  as  if  we  were  stronger  than  he 
1  Cor.  10.  21,  22. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Moses,  in  this  chapter,  teaches  them,  I.  To  distinguish' 
themselves  from  their  neighbours  by  a  singularity,  1.  In 
their  mourning,  v.  1,  2.  2.  In  their  meat,  v.  3..  21,  II. 

To  devote  themselves  unto  God,  and,  in  token  of  that,  to 
give  him  his  dues  out  of  their  estatesj  the  yearly  tithe, 
and  that,  every  third  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
religious  feasts,  the  Leyites,  and1  the  poor,  v.  22  .  .  29. 

1.  ~^7"E  arc  the  children  of  the  Lord  your 
i  God  :  ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor 
make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for 
the  dead:  2.  For  thou  art  a  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath 
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chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon 
the  earth.  3.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abo¬ 
minable  thing.  4.  These  are  the  beasts 
which  ye  shall  eat;  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and 
the  goat,  5.  The  hart,  and  the  roebuck, 
and  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  wild  goat,  and 
the  pygarg,  and  the  wild  ox,  and  the  cha¬ 
mois.  6.  And  every  beast  that  parteth  the 
hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws, 
and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,  that 
ye  shall  eat.  7.  Nevertheless  these  ye  shall 
not  eat  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of 
them  that  divide  the  cloven  hoof ;  as  the 
camel,  and  the  hare,  and  the  coney  :  for  they 
chew  the  cud,  but  divide  not  the  hoof:  there¬ 
fore  they  are  unclean  unto  you.  8.  And 
the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the  hoof,  yet 
cheweth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean  unto  you  : 
ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch 
their  dead  carcase.  9.  These  ye  shall  eat 
of  all  that  are  in  the  waters  :  all  that  have 
fins  and  scales  shall  ye  eat:  10.  And 
whatsoever  hath  not  fins  and  scales  ye  may 
not  eat ;  it  is  unclean  unto  you.  1 1 .  Of  all 
clean  birds  ye  shall  eat.  12.  But  these  are 
they  of  which  ye  shall  not  eat :  the  eagle, 
and  the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray,  13.  And 
the  glcde,  and  the  kite,  and  the  vulture  af¬ 
ter  his  kind,  14.  And  every  raven  after  his 
kind,  1 5.  And  the  owl,  and  the  night-hawk, 
and  the  cuckoo,  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind, 
16.  The  little  owl,  and  the  great  owl,  and 
•the  swan,  1 7.  And  the  pelican,  and  the 
gier-eagle,  and  the  cormorant,  1 8.  And  the 
stork,  and  the  heron  after  her  kind,  and  the 
lapwing,  and  the  bat.  19.  And  every  creep¬ 
ing  thing  that  flieth  is  unclean  unto  you: 
they  shall  not  be  eaten.  20.  But  of  all 
clean  fowls  ye  may  eat.  21.  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself:  thou 
shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in 
thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it ;  or  thou  may- 
est  sell  it  unto  an  alien  :  for  thou  art  a  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother’s  milk. 

Moses  here  tells  the  people  of  Israel, 

I.  How  God  had  dignified  them,  as  a  peculiar 
people,  with  three  distinguishing  privileges  which 
were  their  honour,  and  figures  of  those  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  things,  with  which  God  has 
in  Christ  blessed  us.  1.  Here  is  election,  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee,  v.  2.  Not  for  their  own  merit,  or 
for  any  good  works  foreseen,  but  because  he  would 
magnify  the  riches  of  his  power  and  grace  among 
them.  He  did  not  choose  them  because  they  were 
by  their  own  dedication  and  subjection  a  peculiar 
people  to  him  above  other  nations,  but  he  chose 
them  that  they  might  be  so  by  his  grace;  and  thus 
were  believers  chosen,  Eph.  1.  4.  2.  Here  is  adop¬ 
tion,  (v.  1.)  “  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  formed  by  him  into  a  people,  owned  by  him  as 
his  people,  nay,  his  family,  a  people  near  unto  him. 


nearer  than  any  other.”  Israel  is  my  con,  my  first 
born ;  not  because  he  needed  children,  but  because 
they  were  orphans  and  needed  a  father.  Every  Is 
raelite  is  indeed  a  child  of  God,  a  partaker  of  hi; 
nature  and  favour,  his  love  and  blessing;  Behold, 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon 
usl  3.  Here  is  sanctification,  {y.  2.)  Thou  art  a  holy 
people;  separated  ami  set  apart  for  God,  devoted  to 
his  service,  designed  for  his  praise,  governed  by  a 
holy  law,  graced  by  a  holy  tabernacle,  and  the  holy 
ordinances  relating  to  it.  God’s  people  are  obliged 
to  be  holy,  and  if  they  are  holy,  are  indebted  to  the 
grace  of  God  that  makes  them  so.  The  Lord  has 
set  them  a/iarl  for  himself,  and  qualified  them  for 
his  service  and  the  enjoyment  of  him,  and  so  has 
made  them  holy  to  himself 

II.  How  they  ought  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  sober  singularity  from  all  the  nations  that  were 
about  them.  And  God  having  thus  advanced  them, 
let  not  them  debase  themselves  by  admitting  the  su¬ 
perstitious  customs  of  idolatei-s,  and,  by  making 
themselves  like  them,  put  themselves  upon  the  level 
with  them.  Be  ye  the  children  of  the  Lord  your 
God;  so  the  Seventy  read  it,  as  a  command,  that  is, 
“  Carry  yourselves  as  becomes  the  children  of  God, 
and  do  nothing  to  disgrace  the  honour,  and  forfeit 
the  privileges,  of  the  relation. 

In  two  things  particularly  they  must  distinguish 
themselves; 

1.  In  their  mourning.  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves, 
v.  1.  This  forbids,  (as  some  think,)  not  only  their 
cutting  themselves  at  their  funerals,  either  to  ex¬ 
press  their  grief,  or  with  their  own  blood  to  appease 
the  infernal  deities,  but  their  wounding  and  man¬ 
gling  themselves  in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  as 
Baal’s  prophets  did,  (1  Kings  18.  28.)  or  their  mark¬ 
ing  themselves  by  incisions  in  their  flesh,  for  such 
and  such  deities,  which  in  them,  above  any,  would 
be  an  inexcusable  crime,  who  in  the  sign  of  circum¬ 
cision  bore  about  with  them  in  their  bodies  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  So  that, 

(1.)  They  are  forbidden  to  deform  or  hurt  their 
own  bodies  upon  any  account.  Methinks  this  is 
like  a  parent’s  charge  to  his  little  children,  that  are 
foolish,  careless,  and  wilful,  and  are  apt  to  play 
with  knives.  Children,  ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves. 
This  is  the  intention  of  those  commands  which 
oblige  us  to  deny  ourselves;  the  true  meaning  of 
thetg,  if  we  understood  them  right,  would  appear 
to  be,  Do  yourselves  no  harm.  And  this  also  is 
the  design  of  those  providences  which  most  cross 
us,  to  remove  from  us  those  things  by  which  we  are 
in  danger  of  doing  ourselves  harm.  Knives  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  us,  lest  we  cut  ourselves.  They  that  are 
dedicated  to  God,  as  a  holy  people,  must  do  nothing 
to  disfigure  themselves;  the  body  is  for  the  Lord, 
and  is  to  be  used  accordingly. 

(2.)  They  are  forbidden  to  disturb  and  afflict 
their  own  minds  with  inordinate  grief  for  the  loss  ol 
near  and  dear  relations;  “Ye  shall  not  express  or 
exasperate  your  sorrow,  even  upon  the  most  mourn¬ 
ful  occasions,  by  cutting  yourselves,  and  making 
baldness  between  your  eyes,  like  men  enraged,  or 
resolvedly  hardened  in  sorrow  for  the  dead,  as  those 
that  have  no  hope.”  1  Thess.  4.  13.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  passage  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  here  quotes 
from  one  of  the  Jewish  writers,  who  understands 
this  as  a  law  against  immoderate  grief  for  the  death 
of  our  relations.  If  your  father  (for  instance)  die, 
you  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  that  is,  you  shall  not 
sorrow  more  than  is  meet,  for  you  are  not  fatherless, 
you  have  a  Father,  who  is  great,  Irving,  and  perma¬ 
nent,  even  the  holy  blessed  God,  whose  children  ye 
are,  v.  1.  But  an  infidel,  (says  he,)  when  his  father 
dies,  hath  no  father  that  can  help  him  in  time  oj 
need;  for  he  hath  said  to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  fa¬ 
ther,  and  to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth 
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(Jcr.  2.  27'.)  therefore  he  •weeps,  cuts  himself,  and 
makes  him  bald.  We  that  have  a  God  to  hope  in, 
and  a  heaven  to  hope  for,  must  bear  up  ourselves 
with  that  hope  under  every  burthen  of  this  kind. 

2.  They  must  be  singular  in  their  meat.  Many 
sorts  of  flesh,  which  were  wholesome  enough,  and 
which  other  people  did  commonly  eat,  they  must 
religiously  abstain  from,  as  unclean.  This  law  we 
had  before,  (Lev.  11.  2.)  where  it  was  largely  open¬ 
ed.  It  seems  plainly,  by  the  connexion  here,  to  be 
intended  as  a  mark  of  peculiarity;  for  their  obser¬ 
vance  of  it  would  cause  them  to  be  taken  notice  of 
in  all  mixed  companies  as  a  separate  people,  and 
would  preserve  them  from  mingling  themselves 
with,  and  conforming  themselves  to,  their  idolatrous 
neighbours. 

(1.)  Concerning  beasts,  here  is  a  more  particular 
enumeration  of  those  which  they  were  allowed  to 
eat,  than  was  in  Leviticus,  to  show  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  being  restrained  from 
eating  swings  flesh,  and  hares,  and  rabbits,  (which 
were  all  that  were  then  forbidden,  but  are  now  com¬ 
monly  used,)  when  they  were  allowed  so  great  a 
variety,  not  only  of  that  which  we  call  butcher’s 
meat,  (v.  4.)  which  alone  was  offered  in  sacrifice, 
but  of  venison,  which  they  had  great  plenty  of  in 
Canaan,  the  hart,  and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fallow- 
deer,  (xi.  5.)  which,  though  never  brought  to  God’s 
altar,  was  allowed  them  at  their  own  table.  See  ch. 
12.  22.  When  of  all  these  (as  Adam  of  every  tree  of 
the  garden)  they  might  freely  eat,  those  were  inex¬ 
cusable,  who,  to  gratify  a  perverse  appetite,  or  (as 
should  seem)  in  honour  of  their  idols,  and  in  pai'ti- 
cipation  of  their  idolatrous  sacrifices,  ate  swines’ 
flesh,  and  made  broth  of  abominable  things  (made 
so  by  this  law)  in  their  vessels,  Isa.  65.  4. 

(2.)  Concerning  fish,  there  is  only  one  general 
rule  given,  that  whatsoever  had  not  fins  and  scales, 
(as  shell-fish  and  eels,  beside  leeches  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  water  that  are  not  proper  food,)  was 
unclean  and  forbidden,  v.  9,  10. 

(3. )  No  general  rule  is  given  concerning  fowl,  but 
those  are  particularly  mentioned  that  were  to  be 
unclean  to  them,  and  there  arc  few  or  none  of  them 
which  are  here  forbidden,  that  are  now  commonly 
eaten;  and  whatsoever  is  not  expressly  forbidden,  is 
allowed,!1.  11 .  .  20.  Of  all  clean  fowls  you  may  eat. 

They  are  further  forbidden,  [1.]  To  eat  the  flesh 
of  any  creature  that  died  of  itself,  because  the  blood 
was  not  separated  from  it,  and  beside  the  ceremoni¬ 
al  uncleanness  which  it  lay  under,  (from  Lev.  11. 
39. )  it  is  not  wholesome  food,  nor  ordinarily  used 
among  us,  except  by  the  poor.  [2.  ]  To  seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother’s  milk,  either  to  gratify  their  own 
luxury,  supposing  it  a  dainty  bit,  or  in  conformity  to 
some  superstitious  custom  of  the  heathen.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  read  it,  Thou  shall  not  eat 
flesh-meats  and  milk-meats  together.  And  so  it 
would  forbid  the  use  of  butter,  as  sauce  to  any  flesh. 
Now  as  to  all  these  precepts  concerning  their  food, 
First,  It  is  plain  in  the  law  itself,  that  they  belong¬ 
ed  only  to  the  Jews,  and  were  not  moral,  nor  of  per¬ 
petual  use,  because  not  of  universal  obligation;  for 
what  they  might  not  eat  themselves,  they  might  give 
to  a  stranger,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  that  had  re¬ 
nounced  idolatry,  and  therefore  was  permitted  to 
live  among  them,  though  not  circumcised;  or,  they 
might  sell  to  an  alien,  a  mere  Gentile,  that  came  in¬ 
to  their  country  for  trade,  but  might  not  ‘settle  in  it, 
v.  21.  They  might  feed  upon  that  which  an  Israel¬ 
ite  might  not  touch;  which  is  a  plain  instance  of 
their  peculiarity,  and  their  being  a  holy  people. 
Secondly,  It  is  plain  in  the  gospel,  that  they  are 
now  antiquated  and  repealed.  For  every  creature 
of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  now  to  be  refused,  or 
called  common  and  unclean,  1  Tim.  4.  4. 

22.  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase 


of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year 
by  year.  23.  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
choose  to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of 
thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil, 
and  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  and  of  thy 
flocks ;  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God  always.  24.  And  if  the  way 
be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able 
to  carry  it ;  or  if  the  place  be  too  far  from 
thee,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose 
to  set  his  name  there,  when  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  blessed  thee;  25.  Then  shalt 
thou  turn  it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the 
money  in  thine  hand,  and  shalt  go  unto  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
26.  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen, 
or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink, 
or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth:  and 
thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine 
household,  27.  And  the  Levite  that  is  with¬ 
in  thy  gates  ;  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him  ;  for 
he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee. 
28.  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  the 
same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy 
gates :  29.  And  the  Levite,  (because  he 

hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee,)  and 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall 
come,  and  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied ;  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  al. 
the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thou  doest. 

We  have  here  a  part  of  the  statute  concerning" 
tithes.  The  productions  of  the  ground  were  twice 
tithed,  so  that,  putting  both  together,  a  fifth  part 
was  devoted  to  God  out  of  their  increase,  and  only 
four  parts  of  five  were  for  their  own  common  use; 
and  they  could  not  but  own  they  paid  an  easy  rent, 
especially  since  God’s  part  was  disposed  of  to  their 
own  benefit  and  advantage.  The  first  tithe  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  Levites,  who  taught  them 
the  good  knowledge  of  God,  and  ministered  to  them 
in  holy  things;  this  is  supposed,  as  anciently  due, 
and  is  entailed  upon  the  Levites  as  an  inheritance, 
by  that  law.  Numb.  18.  24,  &c.  Rut  it  is  the 
second  tithe  that  is  here  spoken  of,  which  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  remainder,  when  the  Levites  had 
had  their’s. 

I.  They  are  here  charged  to  separate  it,  and  set 
it  apart  for  God;  (v.  22.)  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all 
the  increase  of  thy  seed.  The  Levites  took  care  of 
their  own,  but  the  separating  of  this  was  left  to  the 
owners  themselves,  the  law  encouraging  them  to  be 
honest,  by  reposing  a  confidence  in  them,  and  so 
trying  their  fear  of  God.  They  are  bid  to  tithe 
truly,  that  is,  to  be  sure  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  faith¬ 
fully,  and  carefully,  that  God’s  part  might  not  be 
diminished  either  with  design  or  by  oversight 
Note,  We  must  be  sure  to  give  God  his  full  dues 
out  of  our  estates;  for  being  but  stewards  of  them,  it 
is  required  that  we  be  faithful,  as  those  that  must 
give  account. 

II.  They  are  here  directed  how  to  dispose  of  it, 
when  they  had  separated  it.  Let  every  man  lay  b) 
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as  God  prospers  him  and  gives  him  success,  and 
then  letrhim  lay  out  in  pious  uses  as  God  gives  him 
opportunity;  and  it  will  be  easier  to  lay  out,  and  the 
proportion  will  be  more  satisfying,  when  first  we 
have  laid  by.  This  second  tithe  may  be  disposed  of, 

1.  In  works  of  piety,  for  the  first  two  years 
after  the  year  of  release'.  They  must  bring  it  up, 
either  in  kind,  or  the  full  value  of  it,  to  the  place 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  there  must  spend  it  in  holy 
feasting  before  the  Lord.  If  they  could  do  it  with 
any  convenience,  they  must  bring  it  in  kind;  ( v .  23.) 
but  if  not,  they  might  turn  it  into  money,  ( v .  24, 
25.)  and  that  money  must  be  laid  out  in  something 
to  feast  upon  before  the  L*>rd.  The  comfortable 
cheerful  using  of  what  God  has  given  us,  with  tem¬ 
perance  and  sobriety,  is  really  the  honouring  of  God 
with  it.  Contentment,  holy  joy,  and  thankfulness, 
make  every  meal  a  religious  feast.  The  end  of  this 
law  we  have,  ( v .  23.)  That  thou  mayest  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always;  it  was  to  keep  them 
right  and  firm  to  their  religion,  (1.)  By  acquainting 
them  with  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  things,  and  the 
solemn  services  that  were  there  performed;  what 
they  read  the  appointment  of  in  their  Bibles,  it 
would  do  them  good  to  see  the  observance  of  in  the 
tabernacle;  it  would  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
them,  which  would  keep  them  out  of  the  snares  of 
the  idolatrous  customs.  Note,  It  will  have  a  good 
influence  upon  our  constancy  in  religion,  never  to 
forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together ,  Heb. 
10.  25.  By  the  comfort  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
we  may  be  kept  to  our  communion  with  God.  (2.) 
By  using  them  to  the  most  pleasant  and  delightful 
services  of  religion.  Let  them  rejoice  before ‘  the 
Lord,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  him  always.  The 
more  pleasure  we  find  in  the  ways  of  religion,  the 
more  likely  we  shall  be  to  persevere  in  those  ways. 
One  thing  they  must  remember  in  their  pious  enter¬ 
tainments,  that  is,  to  bid  their  Levites  welcome  to 
them.  Thou  shalt  not  forsake  the  Levite,  (x\  27.) 
“  Let  him  never  be  a  stranger  to  thy  table,  espe¬ 
cially  when  thou  eatest  before  the  Lord.” 

2.  Every  third  year  this  tithe  must  be  disposed 
of  at  home  in  works  of  charity,  v.  28,  29.  Lay  it 
■up.  within  thy  own  gates,  and  let  it  be  given  to  the 

poor,  who,  knowing  the  provision  this  law  had 
made  for  them,  no  doubt,  would  come  to  seek  it; 
and  that  they  might  make  the  poor  familiar  to 
them,  and  not  disdain  their  company,  they  are  here 
directed  to  welcome  them  to  their  houses;  “  Hither 
let  them  come,  and  eat  and  be  satisfied.”  In  this 
charitable  distribution  of  the  second  tithe,  they 
must  have  an  eye  to  the  poor  ministers,  and  add  to 
their  encouragement  by  entertaining  them ;  next,  to 
poor  strangers,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  their  ne¬ 
cessities,  but  to  put  a  respect  upon  them,  and  so  to 
invite  them  to  turn  proselytes;  and  next,  to  the  fa¬ 
therless  and  widow,  who,  though  perhaps  they 
might  have  a  competent  maintenance  left  them,  yet 
should  not  be  supposed  to  live  so  plentifully  and 
comfortably  as  they  had  done  in  months  past,  and 
therefore  they  were  to  countenance  them,  and  help 
to  make  them  easy  by  inviting  them  to  this  enter¬ 
tainment.  God  has  a  particular  care  for  widows 
and  fatherless,  and  he  requires  that  we  should  have 
the  same.  It  is  his  honour,  and  will  be  our’s,  to 
help  the  helpless.  And  if  we  thus  serve  God,  and 
do  good  with  what  we  have,  it  is  promised  here, 
that  the  Lord  our  God  will  bless  us  in  all  the  work 
of  our  hand.  Note,  (1. )  The  blessing  of  God  is  all 
in  all  to  our  outward  prosperity;  and  without  that 
blessing,  the  work  of  our  hands  which  we  do,  will 
bring  nothing  to  pass.  (2. )  The  way  to  obtain  that 
blessing  is  to  be  diligent  and  charitable.  The  bless¬ 
ing  descends  upon  the  working  hand;  “  Expect  not 
that  God  should  bless  thee  in  thy  idleness  and  love 
of  ease,  but  in  all  the  work  of  thy  hand.”  It  is  the 


hand  of  the  diligent,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
it,  that  makes  rich,  Prov,  10.  4,  22.  And  it  de¬ 
scends  upon  the  giving  hand;  he  that  thus  scatters, 
certainly  increases,  and  the  liberal  soul  will  be 
made  fat.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  though  little 
believed,  that  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  to  be 
free  and  generous  in  the  support  of  religion,  and 
any  good  work,  is  the  surest  and  safest  way  of  thriv¬ 
ing.  What  is  lent  to  the  Lord,  will  be  repaid  with 
abundant  interest,  Ezek.  44.  30. 

CHAP.  XV. 

In  this  chapter,  Moses  gives  orders,  I.  Concernim;  the  re¬ 
lease  of  debts,  every  seventh  year,  (v.  1..6.)  with  a 
caution  that  that  be  no  hinderance  to  charitable  lending, 
v.  7. .  11.  II.  Concerning  the  release  of  servants  after 
seven  years’  service,  v.  12..  18.  III.  Concerning  the 
sanctification  of  the  firstlings  of  cattle  to  God,  v.  19  . .  23. 

I.  AT  the  end  of  every  seven  years  thou 

shalt  make  a  release.  2.  And  this 
is  the  manner  of  the  release :  Every  creditor 
that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbour  shall 
release  it;  he  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  of  his  brother;  because  it  is  called 
the  Lord’s  release.  3.  Of  a  foreigner  thou 
mayest  exact  it  again  :  but  that  which  is 
thine  with  thy  brother,  thine  hand  shall  re¬ 
lease;  4.  Save  when  there  shall  be  no 
poor  among  you  ;  for  the  Lord  shall  greatly 
bless  thee  in  the  land  which  Ihe  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  pos¬ 
sess  it:  5.  Only  if  thou  carefully  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  ob¬ 
serve  to  do  all  these  commandments  which 
I  command  thee  this  day.  6.  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  blesseth  thee,  as  he  promised  thee  : 
and  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  but 
thou  shalt  not  borrow;  and  thou  shalt  reign 
over  many  nations,  but  they  shall  not  reign 
over  thee.  7.  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor 
man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy 
gates,  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart, 
nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ; 
8.  But  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto 
him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanted).  0.  i  - 
ware  that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy 
wicked  heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the 
year  of  release,  is  at  hand  ;  and  thine  eye  be 
evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest 
him  naught;  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord 
against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  1 0. 
Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart 
shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto 
him :  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works, 
and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto. 

II.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  o( 
the  land  :  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in 
the  land. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  law  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  such  (we 
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may  suppose)  as  were  insolvent.  Every  seventh 
year  was  a  year  of  release,  in  which  the  ground 
rested  from  being  tilled,  and  servants  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  their  services;  and  among  other  acts 
of  grace,  this  was  one,  that  they  who  had  borrowed 
money,  and  had  not  been  able  to  pay  it  before, 
should  this  year  be  released  from  it;  and  though,  if 
they  were  able,  they  were  afterward  bound  in  con¬ 
science  to  repay  it,  yet  from  henceforth  the  creditor 
should  never  recover  it  by  law.  Many  good  expo¬ 
sitors  think  it  only  forbids  the  exacting  of  the  debt 
in  the  year  of  release,  because,  no  harvest  being 
gathered  in  that  year,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
men  should  pay  their  debts  then,  but  that  afterward 
it  might  be  sued  for  and  recovered:  so  that  the  re¬ 
lease  did  not  extinguish  the  debt,  but  only  stayed 
the  process  for  a  time.  But  others  think  it  was  a 
release  of  the  debt  for  ever;  and  that  seems  more 
probable;  yet  under  certain  limitations  expressed  or 
implied.  It  is  supposed  that  the  debtor  was  an  Is¬ 
raelite,  (z\  3. )  an  alien  could  not  take  the  benefit  of 
this  law:  and  that  he  was  poor,  (v.  4. )  that  he  did 
not  borrow  for  trade  or  purchase,  but  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  his  family;  and  that  now  he  could  not 
pay  it  without  reducing  himself  to  poverty,  and 
coming  under  a  necessity  of  seeking  relief  in  other 
countries,  which  might  be  his  temptation  to  revolt 
from  God.  The  law  is  not,  that  the  creditor  shall 
not  receive  the  debt,  if  the  debtor,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  can  pay  it;  but  he  shall  not  exact  it  by  a  legal 
rocess.  The  reasons  of  this  law  are,  1.  To  put  an 
onour  upqp  the  sabbatical  year,  because  it  is  called 
the  Lord’s -release,  v,  2.  That  was  God’s  year  for 
their  land,  as  the  weekly  sabbath  was  God’s  day 
for  themselves,  their  servants  and  cattle;  and  as  by 
the  resting  of  the  ground,  so  by  the  release  of  their 
debts,  God  would  teach  them  to  depend  upon  his 
providence.  This  year  of  release  typified  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  in  which  is  proclaimed  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  and  by  which  we  certain  the  re¬ 
lease  of  our  debts,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  our  sins, 
and  we  are  taught  to  forgive  injuries,  as  we  are  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  2.  It  was  to  prevent 
the  falling  of  any  Israelite  into  extreme  poverty:  so 
the  margin  reads,  v.  4.  To  the  end  there  shall  be 
no  floor  among  you,  none  miserably  and  scandal¬ 
ously  pool-,  to  the  reproach  of  their  nation  and  reli¬ 
gion,  the  reputation  of  which  they  ought  to  preserve. 
3.  God’s  security  is  here  given  by  a  divine  promise, 
that  whatever  they  lost  by  their  poor  debtors,  it 
should  be  made  up  to  them  in  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  all  they  had  and  did,  v.  4- *6.  Let  them  take 
care  to  do  their  duty,  and  then  God  would  bless 
them  with  such  great  increase,  that  what  they 
might  lose  by  bad  debts,  if  they  generously  remitted 
them,  should  not  be  missed  out  of  their  stock  at  the 
year’s  end.  Not  only,  the  Lord  shall  bless  thee, 
{y.  4.)  but,  he  doth  bless  thee,  v.  6.  It  is  altogether 
inexcusable,  if,  though  God  has  given  us  abun¬ 
dance,  so  that  we  have  not  only  enough,  but  to 
spare,  we  are  rigorous  and  severe  in  our  demands 
from  our  poor  brethren;  for  our  abundance  should 
be  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  at  least  there 
may  not  be  such  an  inequality  as  is  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  2  Cor.  8.  14.  They  must  also  consider  that 
their  land  was  God’s  gift  to  them,  that  all  their  in¬ 
crease  was  the  fruit  of  God’s  blessing  upon  them, 
and  therefore  that  they  were  bound  in  duty  to  him 
to  use  and  dispose  of  their  estates  as  he  should  or¬ 
der  and  direct  them.  And,  Lastly,  If  they  would 
remit  what  little  sums  they  had  lent  to  their  poor 
brethren,  it  is  promised  that  they  should  be  able  to 
lend  great  sums  to  their  rich  neighbours,  even  to 
many  nations,  {y.  6.)  and  should  be  enriched  by 
those  loans.  Thus  the  nations  should  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  them,  and  dependent  upon  them,  as  the  bor¬ 
rower  js  servant  to  the  lender,  Prov.  22.  7.  To  be 


able  to  lend,  and  not  to  have  need  to  borrow,  we 
must  look  upon  as  a  great  mercy,  and  a  good  reason 
why  we  should  do  good  with  what  we  have,  lest  we 
provoke  God  to  turn  the  scales. 

II.  Here  is  a  law  in  favour  of  poor  borrowers, 
that  they  might  not  suffer  damage  by  the  former 
law.  Men  would  be  apt  to  argue.  If  the  case  of  a 
man  be  so  with  his  debtor,  that  if  the  debt  be  not 
paid  before  the  year  of  release,  it  shall  be  lost,  it 
were  better  not  to  lend.  “No,”  says  this  branch 
of  the  statute,  “thou  shalt  not  think  such  a 
thought.”  1.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  there 
would  be  poor  among  them,  who  would  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  borrow,  (y-  7. )  and  that  there  would  never 
cease  to  be  some  such  objects  of  charity,  (x>.  11.) 
The  floor  shall  never  cease  out  of  thy  land;  though 
not  such  as  were  reduced  to  extreme  po\  erty,  yet 
such  as  would  be  behind-hand,  and  would  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  borrow;  of  such  poor  he  here  speaks,  and 
such  we  have  always  with  us;  so  that  a  charitable 
disposition  may  soon  find  a  charitable  occasion.  2. 
In  such  a  case  we  are  here  commanded  to  lend  or 
give,  according  to  our  ability,  or  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  Thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor 
shut  thy  hand,  v.  7.  If  the  hand  be  shut,  it  is  a 
sign  the  heart  is  hardened;  for  if  the  clouds  were 
full  of  rain,  they  would  emfity  themselves,  Eccl. 
11.  3.  Bowels  of  compassion  would  produce  liberal 
distributions,  Jam.  2.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  only 
stretch  out  thy  hand  to  him  to  reach  him  some 
thing,  but  thou  shalt  ofien  thy  hand  wide  unto  him, 
to  lend  him  sufficient,  v.  8.  Sometimes  there  is  as 
much  charity  in  prudent  lending  as  in  giving,  as  it 
obliges  the  borrower  to  industry  and  honesty,  and 
may  put  him  into  a  way  of  helping  himself.  W e  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  think,  when  an  object  of 
charity  presents  itself,  we  may  choose  whether  we 
will  give  any  thing  or  nothing;  little  or  much; 
whereas  it  is  here  an  express  precept,  ( y .  11.)  I 
command  thee,  not  only  to  give,  but  to  ofien  thy 
hand  wide,  to  give  liberally.  3._  Here  is  a  caveat 
against  that  objection  which  might  arise  against 
charitable  lending,  from  the  foregoing  law  for  the 
release  of  debts,  ( v .  9.)  Beware  that  there  be  not  a 
thought,  a  covetous  ill-natured  thought,  in  thy  Be¬ 
lial  heart,  “  The  year  of  release  is  at  hand,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  lend  what  I  must  then  be  sure 
to  lose;”  lest  thy  poor  brother,  whom  thou  refusest 
to  lend  to,  complain  to  God,  and  it  will  be  a  sin,  a 
great  sin,  to  thee. 

Note,  (1.)  The  law  is  spiritual,  and  lays  a  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  \Ve  mis¬ 
take,  if  we  think  thoughts  are  free  from  the  divine 
cognizance  and  check.  (2. )  That  is  a  wicked  heart 
indeed,  that  raises  evil  thoughts  from  the  good  law 
of  God,  as  tlieir’s  did,  who,  because  God  had  oblig 
ed  them  to  the  charity  of  forgiving,  denied  the 
charity  of  giving.  (3.)  We  must  carefully  watch 
against  all  those  secret  suggestions  which  would 
divert  us  from  our  duty,  or  discourage  us  in  it. 
Those  that  would  keep  from  the  act  of  sin,  must 
keep  out  of  their  minds  the  very  thought  of  sin. 
(4. )  When  we  have  an  occasion  of  charitable  lend¬ 
ing,  if  we  cannot  trust  the  borrower,  we  must  trust 
God,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again  in  this 
world,  but  expecting  it  will  be  recompensed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  Luke  6.  35. — 14.  14.  (5.) 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  the  cry  of  the  poor 
against  us,  for  God  has  his  ear  open  to  that  cry, 
and,  in  compassion  to  them,  will  be  sure  to  leckon 
with  those  that  deal  hardly  with  them.  (6.)  That 
which  we  think  is  our  prudence,  often  proves  sin  to 
us;  he  that  refused  to  lend,  because  the  year  of  re¬ 
lease  was  at  hand,  thought  that  he  did  wisely,  and 
that  men  would  praise  him  as  doing  well  for  him¬ 
self,  Ps.  49.  18.  But  he  is  here  told  that  he  did 
wickedly,  and  that  God  would  condemn  him  as  do 
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:ng  ill  to  liis  brother;  and  we  are  --ire  that  the 
judgment  of  God  u  according  to  truth ,  arid  that 
which  he  say*  is  vn  to  os,  tvi.F  certainly  he  min  to 
us,  if  it  be  not  repented  of. 

4.  Here  it  a  command  to  give  cheerfully,  whal¬ 
es  er  we  give  in  charity,  v.  10,  “  Thine  heart  shall 

not  he  vrv'ved  tah/m  thou  gti  cut.  Ke  not  loath  to 
part  with  thy  money  on  v>  good  an  account,  nor 
thhik  it  lost:  grudge  not  a  kindness  to  thy  brother; 
and  distrust  riot  the  providence  of  God,  as  if  thou 
shouldest  want  that  toy  seif,  which  thou  giverst  in 
charity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be  a  pleasure 
and  a  satisfaction  of  v.ui  to  thee  to  think  that  thou 
art  honouring  God  with  thy  substance,  doing  good, 
making  thy  brother  easy,  and  hying  up  for  thysdf 
a  good  security  for  tire  time  to  come.  What  thou 
d'A;»t,  do  freely,  for  God  /we*  a  cheerful  grver”  2 
Cor.  9.  7.  5.  Here  is  a  promise  of  a  recompense 

in  this  life,  /'hr  bm  thing  the  Is.rd  thru  God  shall 
blew  thee.  Covetous  people  say,  “  Giving  undoes 
us;”  no,  giving  cheerfully  in  charity  will  enrich  us, 
it  will  Jill  the  bam*  vrith plenty,  ( P rov.  3.  10.)  and 
the  soul  with  true  comfort,  Isa.  58.  10,  1L 

12.  yln/f  if  thy  brother,  a  Hebrew  man, 
or  a  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto  thee, 
and  serve  thee  six  years,  then  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  year  thou  shaft  let  hirn  go  free  from 
thee.  13.  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out 
free  from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  hirn  go 
away  empty:  14.  Thou  shah  furnish  him 
liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy 
firxir,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press:  of  that 
wljerewith  tfie  Loro  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee  thou  slialt  give  unto  hirn.  1 5.  And  thou 
shalt  remember  that  thou  want  a  bondman 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy 
God  redeemed  thee:  therefore  I  command 
thee  this  thing  to-day.  1C.  And  it  shall  be, 
if  he  say  unto  thee,  I  will  not  go  away 
from  thee,  (because  he  loveth  thee  and 
thine  house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee,; 
17.  Then  thou  slialt  take  an  awl,  and 
thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  ami 
he  shall  lie  thy  servant  for  sever:  And  also 
unto  thy  maid-servant  thou  shall  do  like¬ 
wise.  1 8.  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee, 
when  thou  sendest  him  away  free  from 
thee;  for  he  hath  been  worth  a  double  hired 
servant  to  thee,  in  serving  thee  six  years: 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in 
all  that  thou  doest 

Here  is, 

1.  A  repetition  of  the  law  that  had  been  given 
concerning  Hebrew  servants,  who  either  had  sold 
themselves  for  servants,  or  were  sold  by  their 
parents  through  extreme  poverty,  or  were  sold  bv 
the  court  of  judgment  for  some  crime  committed. 
The  law  was,  (1.)  That  they  should  serve  bat  six 
years,  and  in  the  seventh  should  go  oat  free,  v.  12. 
Compare  Exod.  21.  2.  And  if  the  year  of  jubilee 
happen  rd  before  he  served  out  las  time,  that  would 
be  his  discharge.  God’s  Israel  were  a  free  people, 
and  must  not  be  compeiied  to  perpetual  slavery; 
thus  are  God’s  spiritual  Israel  called  unto  liberty. 
(2.)  That  if,  when  their  six  years  were  expired, 
they  had  no  rnind  to  go  out  free,  but  would  rather 
continue  in  service,  as  having  lea  care,  though 
taking  more  pains,  than  their  masters;  in  that  case, 


they  must  lay  therofti.es  under  an  obligation  to 
serve  for  ever,  that  is,  for  hfe,  by  having  their  ears 
bored  t'j  the  door-post.':,  v.  16,  17.  Compare  Exod, 
21.  6.  If  hereby  a  roan  disgraced  himself  with 
some,  as  of  a  mean  aid  sev.ile  spirit,  that  had  not 
a  due  sense  of  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  liberty; 
yet,  we  may  suppose,  with  others  he  got  reputation, 
as  of  a  q  rlet  contented  spirit,  humble,  and  diligent, 
ard  loving,  and  nc*.  given  to  change. 

2.  Here  is  an  addition  to  this  law,  requiring  them 
to  put  some  small  stock  into  their  servants’  hands  to 
set  up  with  foT  themselves,  when  they  sent  them 
out  oi  their  service,  v,  13,  14.  It  was  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  had  nothing  of  their  own,  and  that 
their  friends  bad  little  ot  nothing  for  them,  else 
they  would  have  been  redeemed  before  they  were 
discharged  by  law;  they  had  no  wages  for  their 
serv  ice,  and  all  they  got  by  their  labour  was  their 
roaster’s,  so  that  their  liberty  would  do  them  little 
good,  having  nothing  to  begin  the  world  with, 
therefore  they  are  here  commanded  to  furnish 
them  liberally  with  corn  and  cattle;  no  certain 
measure  is  prescribed,  that  is  left  to  the  master’s 
generosity,  who,  probably,  would  have  respect  to 
the  servant’s  merit  and  necessity;  but  the  Jewish 
writers  say,  “  He  could  not  give  less  than  the  value 
of  thirty  shekels  of  silver,  but  as  much  more  as  he 
pleased.  ”  The  maid-seTvants,  though  they  were 
not  to  have  their  ears  bored  if  thev  were  disposed 
to  stay,  yet  if  they  went  out  free,  they  were  to  have 
a  gratuity  gi  -en  them;  for  to  that  those  words  re¬ 
fer,  (v.  17. )  Unto  thy  maidservant  thou  shall  do 
liketzhse.  * 

The  reasons  for  this  are  taken  from  the  law  of 
gratitude.  They  must  do  it,  (1.)  In  gratitude  to 
God,  who  had  not  only  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
(to  1.5.  )  but  brought  them  wot  greatly  enriched 
with  the  spoils  cl  the  Egyptians.  Let  them  not 
send  their  servants  cut  empty,  fcT  they  weTe  not 
sent  empty  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  God’s 
tender  care  of  us,  and  kindness  to  us,  obliges  us  to 
be  carefol  of,  arid  kind  to,  those  that  have  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  us.  Thus  we  must  render  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  done  unto  us.  (2.)  In  gratitude 
to  their  servants,  v.  18.  “Grudge  not  to  give  him 
a  little  out  of  thine  abundance,  for  he  has  been 
north  a  double  hired  servant  unto  thee.  The  days 
of  the  hireling  at  most  were  but  three  years,  (Isa. 
16.  14.)  but  he  has  served  thee  six  years,  and  un¬ 
like  the  hired  servant,  without  any  wages.  ”  Mas¬ 
ters  and  landlords  ought  to  consider  what  need  they 
have  of,  and  what  ease  and  advantage  they  have  by, 
their  servants  and  tenants,  and  should  not  only  be 
just  but  kind  to  them.  T o  these  reasons  it  is  added, 
as  before  in  this  chapter,  (v.  4,  6,  10.)  The  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee.  Then  we  may  expect 
family-blessings,  the  springs  of  family-prosperity 
when  we  make  conscience  of  our  duty  to  our  lamily- 
relations. 

1 9.  All  the  firstling  males  that  come  of 
thv  herd  and  of  thy  flock  thou  shah  sanc¬ 
tify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shaft  do 
no  work  with  the  firstling  of  thy  bullock, 
nor  shear  the  firstling  of  thv  sheep:  20. 
Thou  shalt  eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
year  by  year,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose,  thou  and  thy  household.  21. 
And  if  there  be  any  blemish  therein,  as  if 
it  It  lame,  or  blind,  or  have  any  ill  blemish, 
thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God.  22.  Thou  shalt  eat  it  within  thv 
gates:  the  unclean  and  the  clean  person 
shall  tat  it  alike,  as  the  roebuck,  and  as  the 
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hart.  23.  Only  thou  shalt  not  eat  the 
blood  thereof;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the 
ground  as  water. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  repetition  of  the  law  concerning  the  first¬ 
lings  of  their  cattle,  that  if  they  were  males,  thev 
were  to  be  sanctified  to  the  Lord,  (r.  19.)  in  re¬ 
membrance  of,  and  in  thankfulness  for,  the  sparing 
of  the  first-born  of  Israel,  when  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians,  both  of  man  and  beast,  were  slain 
by  the  destroying  angel;  (Exod.  13.  1,  13.)  on  the 
eighth  day  it  was  to  be  given  to  God,  (Exod.  22. 
30. )  and  to  be  divided  between  the  priest  and  the 
altar,  Numb.  IS.  17,  IS. 

2.  An  addition  to  that  law,  for  the  further  expli- 
n&tion  of  it,  directing  them  what  to  do  with  the 
firstlings,  (1.)  That  were  females.  “Thou  shalt 
do  no  work  with  the  female  firstlings  of  the  cow, 
nor  shear  those  of  the  sheep,*’  (x\  19.)  of  them  the 
learned  Bishop  Patrick  understands  it.  Though 
the  female  firstlings  were  not  so  entirely  sanctified 
to  God  as  the  males,  nor  so  early  as  at  eight  da  vs 
old,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  converted  by  the  own¬ 
ers  to  their  own  use  as  their  other  cattle,  but  must 
be  offered  to  God  as  peace-offerings,  or  used  in  a 
religious  feast,  at  the  year’s  end,  r.  20.  Thou 
aha  It  eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  directed, 
ch.  12.  IS.  (2.)  But  what  must  they  do  with  those 
that  were  blemished,  ill-blemished?  v.  21.  Were 
it  male  or  female,  it  must  not  be  brought  near  the 
sanctuary,  nor  used  cither  for  sacrifice  or  for  holy 
feasting,  for  it  would  not  be  fit  to  honour  God  with, 
nor  to  typify  Christ,  who  is  a  Lamb  without  ble¬ 
mish:  yet  it  must  not  be  reared,  but  killed  and 
eaten  at  their  own  houses  as  common  food;  (y.  22.) 
only  they  must  be  sure  not  to  eat  it  with  the  blood, 
v.  23.  The  frequent  repetition  of  which  caution 
intimates  what  need  the  people  had  of  it,  and  what 
stress  God  laid  upon  it.  A  hat  a  mercy  it  is  that 
we  are  not  under  this  yoke !  We  are  not  dieted  as 
they  were;  we  make  no  difference  between  a  first 
calf,  or  lamb,  and  the  rest  that  follow:  let  us  there¬ 
fore  realize  the  gospel-meaning  of  this  law,  devoting 
ourselves  and  the  first  of  our  time  and  strength  to 
God,  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures;  and 
using  all  our  comforts  and  enjoyments  to  his  praise, 
and  under  the  direction  of  his  law,  its  we  have  them  j 
all  by  his  gift 

CHAP.  XVI. 

tn  this  chapter,  we  have,  I.  A  repetition  of  the  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  three  yearly  feasts ;  in  particular,  That  of  ; 
the  passover,  v.  1 ..  S.  That  of  pentecost,  r.  9-.  12.  That 
of  tabernacles,  v.  12.. 15.  And  the  general  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  people’s  attendance  on  them,  v.  16,  17.  II. 
The  institution  of  an  inferior  magistracy,  and  general 
rules  of  justice  given  to  those  that  were  called  into 
office,  v.  18..  20.  111.  A  caveat  against  groves  and 

images,  v.  21,  22. 

i.  d  kBSERVE  the  month  of  Abib,  and 
V"  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God:  lor  in  the  month  of  Abib  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  forth  out  of1 
Egypt  by  night.  2.  Thou  shalt  therefore 
sacrifice  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  place  his 
name  there.  3.  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  i 
bread  with  it;  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  un¬ 
leavened  bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of 
allliction ;  (for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  haste;)  that  thou  mayest' 
remember  the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth  il 
Vol  I. — 4  M 


i  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  4.  And  there  shall  be  no  leavened 
!  bread  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  coasts  seven 
days;  neither  shall  there  any  tiling  of  the 
flesh  which  thou  sacrificedst  the  first  dav  at 
j  even,  remain  all  night  until  the  morning. 
b.  Thou  mayest  uot  sacrifice  the  passover 
within  any  of  the  gates,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveththee:  6.  But  at  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to 
1  place  his  name  in,  there  thou  shall  sacri 
!  fice  the  passover  at  even,  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  at  the  season  that  thou  earnest 
( forth  out  of  Egypt.  7.  And  thou  shalt 
roast  and  eat  it  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose:  and  thou  shalt 
>  turn  in  the  morning,  and  go  unto  thy  tents. 
S.  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
;  bread:  and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  be.  a 
:  solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord  thy  God : 
thou  shalt  do  no  work  therein.  9."  Seven 
weeks  shall  thou  number  unto  thee :  begin 
to  number  the  seven  weeks  from  such  time 
|  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the 
corn.  10.  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast 
of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a 
tribute  of  a  free-will-offering  of  thine  hand, 
which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  LORD  thy 
God,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee:  11.  And  thou  shalt  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-ser¬ 
vant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite 
that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are 
among  you,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  chosen  to  place  his  name 
there.  12.  And  thou  shalt  remember  (hat 
thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt:  and  thou 
shalt  observe  and  do  these  statutes.  13. 
Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
seven  days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in 
thy  corn  and  thy  wine:  14.  And  thou 
shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy  son, 
and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and 
thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite.  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  (hat 
arc  within  thy  gates.  15.  Seven  days  shalt 
thou  keep  a  solemn  feast  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall 
choose:  because  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  all  thy  increase,  and  in  all  the 
works  of  thine  hands,  therefore  thou  shah 
surely  rejoice.  16.  Three  times  in  a  year 
shall  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  L  rd 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose, 
in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of  taberna 
cles:  and  they  shall  not  appear  before  the 
Lord  empty:  17  Every  man  she  l  give 
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as  lie  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  '  id 

the  Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  tkerefbre  prcoerto  sjenifv  the  heaviness  of  their 
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Mach  of  the  communion  between  God  and  his 

people  Israel  was  kept  up,  and  a  face  of  religion  being  so  urgent,  that  they  cxy.c  ry  y  .  . 

preserved  in  the  nation,  by  the  three  yearly  feasts,  leavening  of  the  bread  they  tocc  -ith  to  err:  for  tnerr 
the  institution  of  which,  and  the  laws  concerning  march.  The  Jewish  writers  tell  vs.  this  the  cus- 
them,  we  have  several  times  met  with  already;  and 
here  they  are  repeated. 

I.  The  law  of  the  passover;  so  great  a  solemnity, 
that  it  made  the  whole  month,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  placed,  considerable,  (y.  1.)  Observe 
the  month  Abib.  Though  one  week  only  of  that 
month  was  to  be  kept  as  a  festival,  yet  their  prepa¬ 
rations  before  must  be  solemn,  and  their  reflections 
upon  it,  and  improvements  of  it  afterward,  so  se¬ 
rious,  as  to  amount  to  an  observation  of  the  whole 

month.  The  month  of  Abib,  or  of  new  fruits,  as  - -  . 

the  Chaldee  translates  it,  answers  to  our  March,  the  feast  in  a  holy  ccm.ersaticn,  tree  rrem  the  teerjen 

-  -  -  '  '  ' - 1 - brethren,  and  hypoensv  to- 


torn  at  the  passover  srrtoer  was,  that  tte  master  ri 
the  family  Brake  this  unleavened  bread,  and  ga  t 
to  everv  one  a  triece  or  it,  saying,  Thu*  i  (that  ri, 
this .signifies,  represents,  or  c'..xmem orates, 
explains  that  saying  of  cur  travkmr.  This  »  my 
body)  the  bread  of  affliction  which  your  father*  aid 
eat  in  the  Land  of  Egyfit.  Tr.e  gc^jel-tneanir.g  of 
-h‘:s  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the  apostle  gives  us. 


rard 


(or  part  of  March,  and  part  of  April,)  and  was  by  of  malice  to  - - -  . .  . 

a  special  order  from  God,  in  remembrance  of  the  ward  God,  and  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  *m- 


_  special 

deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  made  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  year,  (Exod.  12.  2.)  which  before 
was  reckoned  to  begin  in  September. 

This  month  they  were  to  keep  the  passover,  in 
remembrance  of  their  being  brought  out  of  Egyf.i 
by  night,  v.  1.  The  Chaldee  paraphrasts  expound 
it,  “  Because  they  came  out  of  Egypt  by  daylight ,” 
there  being  an  express  order  that  they  should  not 
stir  out  of  their  doors  till  morning,  Exod.  12.  22. 
One  of  them  expounds  it  thus;  “  He  brought  thee 
out  of  Egypt,  and  did  wonders  by  night.”  The 
other,  “and  thou  shalt  eat  the  passover  by  night.’' 
The  laws  concerning  it  are, 

1.  That  they  must  be  sure  to  sacrifice  the  pass- 


eeritv  and  love.  Lasty,  Observe  concerting  tie 
passover,  for  what  end  it  was  instituted,  TT.ar.  thou 
mayest  remember  the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth 
out  of  Egypt,  not  cciiv  cn  the  day  cf  the  passover, 
or  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  but  all  the 
days  of  thy  life,  (y.  5.)  as  a  constant  inducement  to 
obedience.'  Thus  we  celebrate  the  memorial  of 
Christ’s  death  at  certain  times,  that  we  may  re 
member  it  at  a"  times,  as  a  reason  why  we  suould 
!  live  to  him  that  died  for  us  and  rose  again. 

II.  Seven  weeks  after  the  passover,  the  feast  cf 
pentecost  was  to  be  observed,  concerning  which 
thev  are  here  directed,  1-  From  '  hence  to  ntim  oer 
their  seven  weeks,  From  ‘he  tiro  e  thou  begin  nest  to 


over  in  the  place  that  God  should  choose,  (y.  2.)  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn;  (y.  9. )  that  is,  train  the 
and  in  no  other  place,  v.  5..  7.  The  passover  was  morrow  after  the  first  day  cf  the  least  ct  ouea.  en- 
itself  a  sacrifice;  hence  Christ,  as  our  Passover,  is  ed  bread,  for  on  that  day  (though  it  is  prchao.e  the 
said  to  be  sacrificed  for  us,  (1  Cor.  5.  7.)  and  many  people  did  not  begin  their  harvest  til  the  feist  was 

-  -  u  ^  ’  ’  ■’  -  J -  tt6«i  cpnt  tn  rp-jn  a  cnMt  ct  hflP* 


other  sacrifices  were  offered  during  the  seven  days  ended)  messengers  were  sent  to  reap  a.  snear 
of  the  feast,  (Numb.  28.  19,  isle.)  which  are  in-  lev,  which  was  to  he  offered  to  God  as  the  rrst- 
cluded  here,  for  thev  are  said  to  be  sacrificed  of  fruits.  Lev.  23.  10. 


the  flock  and  the  herd,  whereas  the  passover  itself 
was  onlv  of  the  flock,  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid:  now 
no  sacrifice  was  accepted  but  from  the  altar  tnat 
sanctified  it,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  place  of  the  altar;  for  though 
che  paschal  lamb  was  entirely  eaten  by  the  owners, 
vet  it  must  be  killed  in  the  court,  the  blood  sprin¬ 
kled,  and  the  inwards  burned  upon  the  altar.  By 


Some  taint  it  implies  a  parti¬ 
cular  care  which  P  rovidence  would,  take  of  their 
land  with  respect  to  the  weather,  that  their  harvest 
should  be  always  ripe  and  ready  for  the  sickle  just 
at  the  same  time.  2.  Hew  they  were  to  keep  this 
feast.  (L)  They  most  bring  an  offering  un  to  God, 
v.  10.  It  is  here  called  a  tribute  of  a  free-will 
offering.  It  was  required  of  them  as  a  tribute  to 
their  Sovereign  Lord  and  Owner,  under  whom 


confining  them  to  the  appointed  place,  he  kept  they  held  all  they  had:  and  yet  because  the  .aw  did 
them  to  the  appointed  rule,  which  they  would  have  not  determine  the  quantum,  but  it  was  iert  to  eyeiy 
been  apt  to  vary-  from,  and  to  introduce  foolish  in-  man’s  generosity  to  brine  what  he  chcse,  and  what- 
ventions  of  their  own,  had  thev  been  permitted  to  ever  he  brought  he  must  g.  e  c  r.een._  j :  it  is  ^acre- 
offer  these  sacrifices  with’m  their  own  gates,,  from  fore  called  a  free-will  offering.  I-  -  g  a  grateful 
under  the  inspection  of  the  priests.  They  were  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  Goc  to  themin 
also  herebv  directed  to  have  their  eye  up  unto  God  the  mercies  of  these  coin-harvests  now  fim^ed, 
in  the  solemnity,  and  the  desire  of  their  hearts  to-  and  therefore  must  be  according  as  God  ha:'.  biessed 
ward  the  remembrance  of  his  name,  being  appointed  them.  here  Gcc  sows  plentir.'dy,  r.e  expects  to 
to  attend  there  where  he  had  chosen  to  place  his  reap  accordingly.  (2.)  They  must  rejoice  befcre_ 
name,  v.  2.  and  6.  But  when  the  solemnity  was  God,  v.  11.  Holy  joy  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
over,  they  might  turn  and  go  unto  their  tents,  v.  7.  thankful  praises,  which  are  as  the  language  pid  ex- 
Some  think  that  thev  might,  if  they  pleased,  return  pression  of  holy  joy.  They  must  rejoice  in  their 
She  very  morning  after  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed  receivings  from  God,  ana  in  their  returns  of  ser¬ 
in  d  eaten,  the  priests  and  Levites  being  sufficient  to  vice  and  sacrifice  to  him;  our  duty  m  ist  be  cur 
carry  on  the  rest  of  the  week’s  work;  but  the  first  delight  as  well  as  our  enjoyments.  They  must 
day  of  the  seven  is  so  far  from  being  the  day  of  have  their  very  servants  to  rejoice  with  them,  “for 
their  dispersion,  that  it  is  expressly  appointed  for  a  remember  (v.  12. )  that  thou  west  a  bond-man,  and 
ho  lit  convocation;  (Lev.  23.  7.  Numb.  28.  IS.)  wculdest  have  been  very  thankful  if  try.  taskm  is- 
therefore  we  must  take  it  as  Jonathan’s  paraphrase  ters  would  have  given  thee  some  time  and  cause 
expounds  it,  In  the  morning  after  the  end  of  the  feast  for  rejoicing;  and  thy  God  did  bring  thee  out  to 
thou  shalt  go  to  thy  cities.  And  it  was  the  practice  to  keep  a  feast  with  gladness;  therefore  be  pleasant 
keep  together  the  whole  week,  2  Chron.  35.  17.  with  thy  servants,  and  make  them  easy.  And,  it 
2.  That  thev  must  eat  unleavened  bread  for  seven  should  "seem,  these  general  wsrds ,  thou  >hai: 
days,  and  no  leavened  bread  must  be  seen  in  all  their  serve  and  do  these  statutes,  are  added  here  Er  a 
coasts,  v.  3,  4,  8.  The  bread  they  were  confined  particular  reason,  because  this  feast  was  kept  in 
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remembrance  of  the  giv  ing  of  the  taw  upy 
mount  Sinai,  fifty  d-ws  after  thev  came  cut  c 
F.gypt;  -ion  the  best  way  of  expressing  eo.r  that- • 

- 

of  it. 

III.  Thev  must  keep  the  fi&se  :f  ’ 

IS  IS  n  s  .  . 

ing  the  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  oftered  in  ere. 

. 

H  >.  s  *. 

longed  to  the  priests  and  Levies,  who  had  r.oc  : 

.  ..  s  the  people 

because  the  spiritual  part  of  the  service,  whtc 
Sist  ed  in  holy  was  mes:  pleas  -  . . 

and  was  to  be  the  perpetual  duty  of  a  gospel  cot 
versation,  w'tieh  this  feast  was  ty  •'•cal  of.  Observ 
what  stress  is  laid  upon  it  here.  Pi : ..  >  iu  nr- 
t-i  thy  feme;  (v.  14. )  and  hetuuse  :he  Lent 
■  fur  - .- •  ,ite.  v.  16.  N 
1.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  people  should  . 
cheerful  people.  It"  the'  that  "  ere  under  the  la" 
must  rejoice  before  Clod,  much  more  mas:  «e  th 
are  under  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  which  makes 
our  duty,  not  only  as  here,  to  re  :;i  -fas 
but  to  rejoice  evermore;  to  rehice  srt  the  Lent  a 
whs.  2.  W  hen  we  re  knee  m  God  ourselves,  w 
should  do  what  we  can  to  assist  ethers  also  to  re  va¬ 
in  him,  by  comforting  the  mounters,  and  suvtd'  - 
the  necessitous,  that  even  j'm'ierr,  .  i r  •n 

lots,  at:-.!  th;  tcidovf,  mo.’,  re  ••rice  •.>•..  $ee  Jo 
29.  IS.  S.  \\  e  must  rejoice  in  God.  not  on’.v  is 
cause  of  what  we  have  received,  and  are  rece' \  ■■ 
from  him  daily,  but  because  of  what  he  has  rr. 
mised,  and  w  e  expect  to  receive  vet  further  tret 
him,  because  he  shell  oless  '  ;ee.  therefore  :h;n  j  i.: 
rejoice.  Those  that  moke  God  their  Joy.  mav 

2  '-•>  ,  l  ' e  laws  concern  g  tr-.e  three  sclcm 

feasts  are  summed  up,  ft*.  If,  if.'  as  often  befrrv 
Fixed.  2d.  16,  17. — 34.  2d.  The  general  cccr  mar., 
concerning  them  are,  1.  That  till  the  males  mm 
then  make  their  personal  appearance  before  Gee 
that  by  their  frequent  meeting  to  worship  God.  . 
the  same  place,  and  bv  the  same  rule,  the\  node' 
be  kept  faithful  and  constant  to  that  hoi'  reb.gto 
rases  dishe  i  ; then  .'  d  ■ 
must  appear  before  God  empty,  but  e'er'  ma 
must  bring  some  offering  or  other,  in  token,  of  a  dt 
pendence  upon  God,  and  gratitude  to  him.  An 
God  was  not  unreasonable  in  his  demands;  It 
every  man  but  give  as  he  was  able,  and  no  v, or 
«  is  exp*  te  1  T  le  <  use  is  stSD 
tv,  1  C  or.  16.  2.  1  he'  that  gt'e  to  their  "ov*  o' 

shall  be  accepted,  but  the\  that  give  be vend  the 
power,  a  it  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour, 
('or.  8.  3. )  as  the  poor  w fdow  that  cave  aL  sdv 
l.uke  21.  4. 


i?.  Judges  and  officers  shaft  thou  moke 
thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  I.okp  thv 
God  giveth  thee,  throug’nont  tliv  trilx's  :  and 
they  shall  judge  the  people  with  iust  iudg- 
ment.  id.  Thou shalt  not  wrest  judgment ; 
thou  shalt  not  respect  persons,  neither  take 
a  gitl :  tor  a  gift  doth  blind  the  ev  es  of  the 
wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righ¬ 
teous.  20.  That  which  is  altogether  just 
shalt  thou  follow ,  that  thou  mayest  live, 
and  inherit  the  land  which  the  l.oap  thv 
God  giveth  thee.  it.  Tlxm  shalt  not  plant 
thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  tlie 
altar  of  the  1  "ho  thy  Gvxl,  which  tliou 
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Ilml  worshipped  idols,  v 7.  HI.  Cottreiiilng  npprnls 
from  tlio  iiil'erioi'  courts  to  llu'  grout  Snuliedrim,  v. 
S.  .  u).  IV.  (.''oiii'i'iiiing  the  ohoicr  mid  duly  of  11  king, 
v.  U..UO. 

1.  lOlT  shall  nol  sacri(i(’('  unto  (ho 
11  1  iokd  (h\  C iod  null  bullock  or  shorn 

whoivin  is  hlt'iinsh,  or  any  o\  il-lit votnvd- 
in'ss;  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  tho 
Ijoun  thy  (iod.  It  llu'l'o  l»t'  found 

unions,  you,  within  any  of  thy  gat  os  which 
tho  1  ,oun  tin  (iod  givt'th  t hot',  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  that  hath  wrought  wickedness  in  tho 
sight  of  tho  Loan  thy  (iod,  in  transgressing 
his  oovi'imnt,  T  And  hath  gom'  and  srrv- 
t-d  other  g,ods,  and  worshipped  them,  t'ilhor 
tin',  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  tin'  host,  of  hea¬ 
ven,  which  I  ha\o  not  commanded ;  A. 
And  it  ht'  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  hoard  of 
it ,  and  inquired  diligently,  and,  behold,  it 
t)(  true,  (no/  tho  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  in  Israeli  !>.  Thou 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or  that  wo¬ 
man,  which  have'  committed  that  wicked 
thing,  unto  thy  gates,  am  that  man  or  that 
woman,  and  shall  stone  them  with  stones, 
till  they  die.  f>.  At  the  mouth  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  throe  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is 
worthy  of  death  hi'  put  to  death;  hut  at  the 
mouth  of  one  witness  he  shall  not  be  put 
to  death.  7.  Tho  hands  of  the  witnesses 
shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  afterw  ard  (In'  hands  of  all  the  people. 
So  thou  shalt  put  the  o\  il  away  from  among 
you. 

Here  is, 

1.  \  law  for  preserving  (he  honour  of  ( toil's  wor¬ 

ship,  h\  providing  tlmt  no  creature  thul  luul  any 
blemish,  should  he  ottered  in  sacrifice  to  him,  v.  I. 
This  caveat  we  have  often  met  with,  Thou  shalt 
not  sacrifice  that  which  has  any  blemish,  w  hich  ren¬ 
ders  it  unsightly,  or  any  ex'ii  matter  or  thing,  (as 
the  following  word  might  better  he  rendered,)  tut) 
sickness  or  weakness,  though  not  discernible  at  first 
\  icw  :  it  is  an  abomination  to  ( iod.  ( !od  is  the  best 
of  beings,  and  therefore  whatsoever  he  is  served 
with,  ought  to  be  the  best  in  its  kind.  \nd  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  in  a  special  manner  must  be 
So,  because  thc\  were  types  of  Christ,  who  is  a  | 
I  amb  without  blemish  or  sfiot,  (1  Pet.  1.  19.)  per¬ 
fectly  pure  from  nM  sin  and  all  appearance  ot  it. 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  Jew  ish  church,  when  by 
the  captivity  in  Habylon  they  were  cured  ot  idola¬ 
try,  vet  thev  w  ere  charged  with  profaneness  in  the 
breach  of  this  law,  inasmuch  as  the)  offered  the 
blind  and  the  tame  ami  the  sick  far  sacrifice,  Mai. 
l.  8. 

\  law  for  the  punishing  rt  those  that  worship 
ped  false  gods.  It  was  made  a  capital  crime  to 
seduce  others  to  idolatry,  {eh.  Id.)  here  it  is  made 
no  less  to  be  seduced.  It  the  blind  thus  mislead  the 
blind ,  both  must  fall  into  the  ditch.  Thus  Cod 
would  possess  them  with  a  dread  ot  that  sin,  which 
thev  must  conclude  exceeding  sinful,  when  so  many  | 
sanguinarv  laws  were  made  against  it,  and  would  j 
deter  those  front  it  that  would  not  otherwise  he  per-  | 
suaded  against  it:  and  vet  the  law  which  works 
death,  proved  iucIVcctuat. 

Sec  hero,  ( 1. )  What  the  crime  was,  against  which 


this  law  was  levelled,  serving  or  worshipping  other 
gods,  o  d.  That  which  was  the  most  ancient  and 
plausible  idolatry,  is  specified,  worshipping  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  and  it  that  was  so  detestable,  a 
tiling,  nun  h  more  was  it  so  to  worship  stoi  ks  and 
stones,  or  the  representations  of  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible  animals.  Of  this  il  is  said,  [1.  I  1  hat  it 
is  what  (!od  had  not  commanded.  He  had  again 
and  again  forbidden  il ;  but  it  is  thus  expressed,  to 
intimate  that  if  there  had  been  no  more  against  it, 
this  had  been  enough,  (for  in  the  worship  of  (Iod, 
his  institution  and  appointment  must  be  our  rule 
and  warrant,)  and  that,  (iod  never  commanded  his 
worshippers  to  debase  themselves  so  tar  as  to  do 
homage  to  their  fellow-creatures:  luul  (iod  com* 
ittanded  them  to  do  it,  they  might  justly  hav  e  com¬ 
plained  of  it  as  a  reproach  and  disparagement  to 
them;  yet  when  he  has  forbidden  it,  they  will,  from 
a  spirit  of  contradiction,  put  this  indignity  upon 
themselves.  ['J.  ]  That  it  is  wickedness  in  the  sight 
of  (lod,  v.  2.  lie  it  ever  so  industriously  conceal¬ 
ed,  lie  secs  it,  and  bo  it  ever  so  ingeniously  palli¬ 
ated,  he  hates  it  :  il  is  a  sin  in  itself  exceedingly 
heinous,  and  the  highest  affront  that  can  be  <  tiered 
to  Almighty  (iod.  [il. ]  That  it  is  a  transgression 
of  the  covenant.  It  was  on  this  condition  that  (Iod 
took  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  that  they 
should  serve  and  worship  him  only  as  their  (iod,  so 
that  if  they  gave  to  tuiy  other  the  honour  which  was 
due  to  him  alone,  the  covenant  was  v  oid,  luul  all 
the  benefit  of  it  forfeited.  Other  sins  were  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  command,  hut  this  was  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  covenant.  It  was  spiritual  adultery, 
which  breaks  the  marriage-bond.  [  I.]  That  it  is 
abomination  in  Israel,  v.  4.  Idolatry  was  bud 
enough  in  any,  but  it  was  particularly  abominable 
in  Israel,  a  people  so  blessed  with  peculiar  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  will  and  favour  of  the  only  true  and 
li\  ing  ( iod. 

(2.)  llow  il  must  he  tried.  Upon  information 
given  ot  it,  or  any  ground  of  suspicion  that  any  per¬ 
son  whatsoever,  matt  or  woman,  had  served  other 
gods,  [l.|  Inquiry  must  be  made,  v.  -I.  Though 
it  appears  not  certain  at  first,  it  may  afterwards 
upon  search  appear  so;  and  if  it  can  possibly  be  dis¬ 
covered,  it  must  not  lie  unpunished;  if  not,  yet  the 
very  inquiry  concerning  it  would  possess  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  dread  of  it.  [2.]  Kv  idcnce  must  be  given 
in,  t',  (I.  How  heinous  and  dangerous  soever  the 
crime  is,  yet  they  must  not  punish  any  for  it,  unless 
there  were  good  proof  against  them,  by  two  witness¬ 
es  at  least.  They  must  not,  under  pretence  of 
honouring  (iod,  wrong  an  innocent  man.  'This 
law,  which  requires  two  witnesses  in  ease  of  life, 
wo  had  before,  Numb.  3.V.  30.  it  is  quoted,  Mattli. 
18,  16. 

(1?. )  W  hat  sentence  must  bo  passed  and  executed. 
So  great  a  punishment  us  death,  so  great  a  death  ns 
stoning,  must  he  inflicted  on  the  idolater,  he  il  man 
or  woman,  for  the.  infirmity  of  the  weaker  sex 
would  be  no  excuse,  v.  .V  The  place  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  must  be  the  gate  of  the  city,  that  the  shame 
might  he  the  greater  to  the  criminal,  and  the  warn¬ 
ing  the  more  public  to  all  others.  The  hands  of  the 
witnesses,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  must  be  first  upon 
him,  that  is,  they  must  cast  the  first  stone  at  hurt, 
thereby  avowing  their  testimony,  and  solemnly  im¬ 
precating  the  guilt  of  his  blood  upon  themselv  es  if 
their  evidence  was  false.  This  custom  might  be  of 
use  to  deter  men  from  false  witness-bearing.  The 
witnesses  art' really,  and  therefore  it  was  required 
that  they  should  be  actually,  the  death  of  tho  male¬ 
factor.  Hut  they  must  be"  followed,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  completed,  by  the  hands  of  all  the  people, 
who  wore  thus  to  testify  their  detestation  of  the 
crime,  and  to  fiut  the  evil  away  from  among  them , 
as  before,  eh.  13,  9. 
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0.  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee 
in  judgment,  between  blood  and  blood,  be¬ 
tween  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke 
and  stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy 
within  thy  gates;  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and 
get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Loud 
thy  God  shall  choose ;  9.  And  thou  shalt 

come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  unto 
the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  in¬ 
quire  ;  and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  judgment :  10.  And  thou  shalt  do 

according  to  the  sentence,  which  they  of 
that  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose 
shall  show  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  observe  to 
do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee. 
11.  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according 
to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  shalt  do:  thou  shalt  not  decline  from 
the  sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee,  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  12.  And  the 
man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will 
not  hearken  unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to 
minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or 
unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die: 
and  thou  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from  Is¬ 
rael.  13.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear, 
and  fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously. 

Courts  of  judgment  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  j 
every  city,  (c/i.  16.  18.)  and  they  were  empower¬ 
ed  to  hear  and  determine  causes  according  to  law,  | 
both  those  which  we  call  pleas  of  the  crown,  and 
those  between  party  and  party;  and  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  ordinarily  they  ended  the  matters  that 
were  brought  before  them,  and  their  sentence  was 
definitive:  but, 

1.  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  sometimes  a 
case  might  come  into  their  acurt  too  difficult  for 
those  inferior  judges  to  determine,  who  could  not 
be  thought  to  be  so  learned  in  the  laws  as  those  that 
presided  in  the  higher  courts.  So  that  (to  speak 
in  the  language  of  our  law)  they  must  find  a  special 
verdict,  and  take  time  to  advise  before  the  giving 
of  judgment;  (v.  8.)  If  there  arise  a  matter  too 
hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  which  it  would  be  no 
dishonour  to  the  judges  to  own  the  difficulty  of,  sup¬ 
pose  it  between  blood  and  blood,  the  blood  of  a  per¬ 
son  which  cried,  and  the  blood  of  him  that  was 
charged  with  the  murder,  which  was  demanded; 
when  it  was  doubtful,  upon  the  evidence,  whether 
it  was  wilful  or  casual;  or  between  /ilea  and  /ilea, 
the  plea,  that  is,  the  bill,  or  declaration  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  plea  of  the  defendant;  between 
stroke  and  stroke,  in  actions  of  assault  and  battery; 
in  these  and  the  like  cases,  though  the  evidence 
were  plain,  yet  doubts  might  arise  about  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  application  of  it  to  | 
the  particular  case. 

2.  These  difficult  cases,  which  hitherto  had  been 
brought  to  Moses,  according  to  Jethro’s  advice, 
were,  after  his  death,  to  be  brought  to  the  supreme 
power,  wherever  it  was  lodged,  whether  in  a  judge, 
when  there  was  such  an  extraordinary  person 
raised  up,  and  qualified  for  that  great  service,  as 
Othniel,  Deborah,  Gideon,  &c.  or  in  the  High 
Priest,  when  he  was  by  the  eminency  of  his  gifts 
called  of  God  to  preside  in  public  affairs,  as  Eli;  or, 
if  no  singular  person  were  marked  by  heaven  for 
•his  honour,  then  in  the  priests  and  Levites,  (or  in 


the  priests,  who  were  Levites  of  course,)  who  not 
only  attended  the  sanctuary,  but  met  in  council,  tc 
receive  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts,  who  might 
reasonably  be  supposed,  not  only  to  be  best  qualified 
by  their  learning  and  experience,  but  to  have  the 
best  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  the  deciding 
of  doubts,  v.  9,  It,  12.  They  are  not  appointed  to 
consult  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  for  it  is  supposed 
that  that  was  to  be  consulted  only  in  cases  relating 
to  the  public,  either  the  body  of  the  people,  or  the 
prince:  but  in  ordinary  cases,  the  wisdom  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  those  that  sat  at  the  stern,  must  be  relied 
on,  their  judgment  concerning  the  meaning  of  tin 
law  must  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the  sentence  must 
be  passed  accordingly:  and  though  their  judgment 
had  not  the  divine  authority  of  an  oracle,  j  et  beside 
the  moral  certainty  it  had,  as  the  judgment  of 
knowing,  prudent,  and  experienced  men,  it  had  the 
advantage  of  a  divine  promise,  implied  in  those 
words,  (v.  9.)  They  shall  show  thee  the  sentence  of 
judgment;  it  had  also  the  support  of  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution,  by  which  they,  were  made  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  definitive  sentence  given  by  the  judge, 
priest,  or  great  council,  must  be  obeyed  by  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  upon  pain  of  death,  “  'l'hou  shall 
do  according  to  their  sentence,  (v.  10.)  tlicu  shalt 
observe  to  do  it,  thou  shalt  not  decline  J'rom  it,  ( v 
11.)  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.”  Note,  It  is 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
that  the  authority  of  the  higher  power  be  support¬ 
ed,  and  the*  due  order  of  government  observed; 
that  those  be  obeyed,  who  are  appointed  to  rule, 
and  that  every  soul  be  subject  to  them  in  all  those 
things  that  fall  within  their  commission.  Though 
the  party  thought  himself  injured  by  the  sentence, 
(as  every  man  is  apt  to  be  partial  in  his  own  cause,) 
yet  he  must  needs  be  subject,  must  stand  to  the 
award,  how  unpleasing  soever,  and  bear,  or  lose, 
or  pay,  according  to  it,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
for  conscience  sake.  But  if  an  inferior  judge  contra¬ 
dict  the  sentence  of  the  higher  court,  and  will 
not  execute  the  orders  of  it,  or  a  private  person  re¬ 
fuse  to  conform  himself  to  their  sentence,  the  con¬ 
tumacy  must  be  punished  with  death;  though  the 
matter  were  never  so  small  in  which  the  opposition 
was  made,  That  man  shall  die,  and  all  the  profile 
shall  hear  and  fear,  v.  12,  13.  See  here,  (1.)  The 
evil  of  disobedience:  rebellion,  and  stubbornness, 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  opposition  to  God, 
or  those  in  authority  under  him,  from  a  principle  of 
contempt,  and  self-willedness,  arc  as  witchcraft 
and  idolatry.  To  differ  in  opinion  from  weakness 
and  infirmity  may  be  excused,  and  must  be  borne 
with;  but  to  do  presumptuously,  in  pride  and  wick¬ 
edness,  (as  the  ancient  translations  explain  it,)  this 
is  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government,  and  is 
an  affront  to  him  bv  whom  the  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained.  (2.)  The  design  of  punishment;  that 
others  may  hear  and  fear,  and  not  do  the  like. 
Some  would  be  so  considerate  as  to  infer  the  hei¬ 
nousness  of  the  offence  from  the  griev  ousness  of  the 
penalty,  and  therefore  would  detest  it;  and  others 
would  so  far  consult  their  own  safety,  as  to  cross 
their  humours  by  conforming  to  the  sentence,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  sin  against  their  own  heads,  and  forfeit 
their  lives  by  going  contrary  to  it.  F rom  this  law 
the  apostle  infers  "the  soreness  of  the  punishment 
they  will  be  thought  worthy  of,  that  trample  on  the 
authority  of  the  Son  of  God,  Heb.  10.  28,  29. 

14.  When  thou  art  come  unto  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and 
shalt  possess  il,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and 
shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as 
all  the  nations  that  nrr  about  me;  t5 
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Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over 
thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose: 
one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou 
set  king  over  thee  :  thou  mayest  not  set  a 
stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother. 
16.  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  him¬ 
self,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt, 
to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses  : 
forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you, 
Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that 
way.  1 7.  N  either  shall  he  multiply  wives 
to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away : 
neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself 
silver  and  gold.  1 8.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that 
he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a 
book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests 
the  Levites  :  19.  And  it  shall  be  with  him, 

and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
life  :  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his 
God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and 
these  statutes,  to  do  them  :  20.  That  his 

heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren, 
and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  com¬ 
mandment,  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left : 
to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  Jus  days  in 
his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in  the 
midst  of  Israel. 

After  the  laws  which  concerned  subjects,  fitly 
follow  the  laws  which  concern  kings;  for  they  that 
rule  others,  must  themselves  remember  that  they 
ire  under  command.  Here  are  laws  given, 

I.  To  the  electors  of  the  empire,  what  rules  they 
must  go  by  in  making  their  choice,  v.  14,  15.  1. 

It  is  here  supposed  that  the  people  would,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  be  desirous  of  a  king,  whose  royal 
pomp  and  power  would  be  thought  to  make  their 
nation  look  great  among  their  neighbours.  Their 
having  a  king  is  neither  promised  as  a  mercy,  nor 
commanded  as  a  duty,  (nothing  could  be  better  for 
them  than  the  divine  regimen  they  were  under,) 
but  it  is  permitted  them,  if  they  desired  it:  if  they 
would  but  take  care  to  have  the  ends  of  government 
answered,  and  God’s  laws  duly  observed  and  put 
iu  execution,  they  should  not  be  tied  to  any  one 
form  of  government,  but  should  be  welcome  to  have 
a  king.  Though  something  irregular  is  supposed 
to  be  the  principle  of  the  desire,  that  they  might  be 
like  the  nations,  (whereas  God  many  ways  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  the  nations,)  yet  God  would  in¬ 
dulge  them  in  it,  because  he  intended  to  serve  his  own 
purposes  by  it,  in  making  the  regal  government  ty¬ 
pical  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  2.  They  are 
directed  in  their  choice.  If  they  will  have  a  king 
over  them,  as  God  foresaw  they  would,  (though  it 
docs  not  appear  that  ever  the  motion  was  made  till 
almost  400  years  after,)  then, they  must,  (1.)  Ask 
counsel  at  God’s  mouth,  and  make  him  king  whom 
God  shall  choose;  and  happy  it  was  for  them  that 
they  had  an  oracle  to  consult  in  so  weighty  an  affair, 
and  a  God  to  choose  for  them  who  knows  infallibly 
what  every  man  is,  and  will  be.  Kings  are  God’s  vice¬ 
gerents,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  he  should  have  the 
choosing  of  them :  God  had  himself  been  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  Israel’s  King,  and  if  they  set  another  over 
them,  under  him,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
nominate  the  person.  Accordingly,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  desired  a  king,  they  applied  themselves  to  Sam¬ 
uel,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord;  and  afterward,  David, 


Solomon,  Jeroboam,  Jehu,  and  others,  were  chosen 
by  the  prophets;  and  the  people  are  reproved  foi 
not  observing  this  law,  (Hos.  8.  4.)  They  have  set 
up  kings,  but  not  by  me.  In  all  cases,  God’s  choice, 
if  we  can  but  know  it,  should  direct,  determine,  and 
over-rule,  our’s.  (2.)  They  must  not  choose  a 
foreigner  under  pretence  of  strengthening  theii 
alliances,  or  of  the  extraordinary  fitness  of  the  per¬ 
son,  lest  a  strange  king  should  introduce  strange 
customs  or  usages,  contrary  to  those  that  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  divine  law;  but  he  must  be  one  from 
among  thy  brethren,  that  he  may  be  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  is  bone  of  our  bone,  Heb.  2.  14. 

II.  Laws  are  here  given  to  the  prince  that  should 
be  elected,  for  the  due  administration  of  the  govern 
ment. 

1.  He  must  carefully  avoid  every  thing  that 
would  divert  him  from  God  and  religion.  Riches, 
honours,  and  pleasures,  are  the  three  great  hinder- 
ances  of  godliness,  ( the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  J  especially  to  those 
in  high  stations:  against  these  therefore  the  king  is 
here  warned.  (1.)  He  must  not  gratify  the  love  of 
honour  by  multiplying  horses,  v.  16.  He  that  rede 
upon  a  horse,  (a  stately  creature,)  in  a  country 
where  asses  and  mules  were  generally  used,  looked 
very  great;  and  therefore  though  he  might  have 
horses  for  his  own  saddle  and  chariots,  yet  he  must 
not"  set  servants  on  horseback,  (Eccl.  10.  7.)  nor 
have  many  horses  for  his  officers  and  guards;  when 
God  was  their  King,  his  judges  rode  on  asses; 
(Judg.  5.  10. — 12.  14.)  nor  must  he  multiply  horses 
for  war,  lest  he  should  trust  too  much  to  them,  Ps. 
20.  7. — 33.  17.  Hos.  14.  3.  The  reason  here  given 
against  his  multiplying  horses,  is,  because  it  would 
produce  a  greater  correspondence  with  Egypt 
(which  furnished  Canaan  with  horses,  1  Kings  10. 

28,  29.)  than  it  was  fit  that  the  Israel  of  Gcd  should 

have,  who  were  brought  thence  with  such  a  high 
hand.  Ye  shall  return  no  more  that  way ;  for  fear 
of  being  infected  with  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  (Lev. 
18.  3.)  to  which  they  were  very  prone.  N ote,  We 
should  take  heed  of  that  commerce  or  conversation, 
by  which  we  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  sin. 
If  Israel  must  not  return  to  Egypt,  they  must  not 
trade  with  Egypt;  Solomon  got  no  good  by  it.  (2.) 
He  must  not  gratify  *the  love  of  pleasure  by  multi¬ 
plying  wives,  (y.  17.)  as  Solomon  did  to  his  undo¬ 
ing,  (1  Kings  11.  1.)  that  his  heart,  being  set  upon 
them,  turn  not  away  from  business,  and  every  thing 
that  is  serious,  and  especially  from  the  exercise  of 
piety  and  devotion,  to  which  nothing  is  a  greater 
enemy  than  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh.  (3.)  He 
must  not  gratify  the  love  of  riches  by  greatly  multi¬ 
plying  silver  and  gold.  A  competent  treasure  is 
allowed  him,  and  he  is  not  forbidden  to  be  a  good 
husband  of  it;  but,  [1.]  He  must  not  greatly  multi¬ 
ply  money  so  as  to  oppress  his  people  by  raising  it, 
(as  Solomon  seems  to  have  done,  1  Kings  12.  4.)  nor 
so  as  to  deceive  himself,  by  trusting  to  it  and  setting 
his  heart  upon  it,  Ps.  62.  10.  [2.]  He  must  not 

multiply  it  to  himself.  David  multiplied  silver  and 
gold,  but  it  was  for  the  service  of  God,  (1  Chron. 

29.  4.)  not  for  himself;  for  his  people,  not  for  his 
own  family. 

2.  Ke  must  carefully  apply  himself  to  the  law  ol 
God,  and  make  that  his  rule.  This  must  be  to  him 
better  than  all  riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  than 
many  horses  or  many  wives,  better  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver. 

(1.)  He  must  write  himself -a  copy  of  the  law  out 
of  the  original,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
priests  that  attended  the  sanctuary,  v.  18.  Some 
think  that  he  was  to  write  only  this  book  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  which  is  an  abstract  of  the  law,  and  th< 
precepts  of  which,  being  mostly  moral  and  judicial, 
concerned  the  king,  more  than  the  laws  in  Levitim* 
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and  Numbers,  which,  being  ceremonial,  concerned 
chiefly  the  priests.  Others  think  that  he  was  to 
transcribe  all  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  are 
called  the  law;  and  which  were  preserved  together 
as  the  foundation  of  their  religion.  Now,  [1.] 
Though  the  king  might  be  presumed  to  have  very 
fair  copies  by  him  from  his  ancestors,  yet  beside 
those,  he  must  have  one  of  his  own:  it  might  be 
presumed  that  their’s  were  worn  with  constant  use, 
he  must  have  a  fresh  one  to  begin  the  world  with. 
[2.  ]  Though  he  had  secretaries  about  him  whom 
he  might  employ  to  write  this  copy,  and  who  per¬ 
haps  could  write  abetter  hand  than  he,  yet  he  must 
do  it  himself,  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  honour  of 
the  law,  and  that  he  might  think  no  act  of  religion 
below  him,  to  inure  himself  to  labour  and  study,  and 
especially  that  he  might  thereby  be  obliged  to  take 
particular  notice  of  every  part  of  the  law,  and  by 
writing  it  might  imprint  it  in  his  mind.  Note,  It  is 
of  great  use  for  each  of  us  to  write  down  what  we 
observe  as  most  affecting  and  edifying  to  us,  out  of 
the  scriptures  and  good  books,  and  out  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  we  hear.  A  prudent  pen  may  go  far  toward 
making  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  memory,  and  the 
furnishing  of  the  treasures  of  the  good  householder 
with  things  new  and  old.  [3.  ]  He  must  do  this  even 
when  he  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom;  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  had  not  done  it  before.  When  he  be¬ 
gins  to  apply  himself  to  business,  he  must  apply 
himself  to  this  in  the  first  place.  He  that  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  a  kingdom,  cannot  but  have  his  hands 
full.  The  affairs  of  his  kingdom  both  at  home 
and  abroad  call  for  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 
thoughts,  and  yet  he  must  write  himself  a  copy  of 
the  law.  Let  not  those  who  call  themselves  men  of 
business,  think  that  this  will  excuse  them  from 
making  religion  their  business;  nor  let  great  men 
think  it  any  disparagement  to  them,  to  write  for 
themselves  those  great  things  of  God’s  law  which  he 
hath  written  to  them ,  Hos.  8.  12. 

(2.)  Having  a  Bible  by  him  of  his  own  writing, 
he  must  not  think  it  enough  to  keep  it  in  his  cabinet, 
but  he  must  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  v. 
19.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  Bibles,  but  we  must 
use  them,  use  them  daily,  as  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  every  day  require:  our  souls  must  have  their  con¬ 
stant  meals  of  that  manna;  and  if  well  digested,  it 
will  be  true  nourishment  and  strength  to  them.  As 
the  body  is  receiving  benefit  by  its  food  continually, 
and  not  only  when  it  is  eating,  so  is  the  soul,  by  the 
word  of  God,  if  it  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
Ps.  1.  2.  And  we  must  persevere  in  the  use  of  the 
written  word  of  God  as  long  as  we  live.  Christ’s 
scholars  never  learn  above  their  Bibles,  but  will 
have  a  constant  occasion  for  them,  till  they  come  to 
that  world  where  knowledge  and  love  will  both  be 
made  perfect. 

(3.)  His  writing  and  reading  were  all  nothing,  if 
he  did  not  reduce  to  practice  what  he  wrote  and 
read,  v.  19,  20.  The  word  of  God  is  not  designed 
merely  to  be  an  entertaining  subject  of  speculation, 
but  to  be  a  commanding  rule  of  conversation.  Let 
him  know, 

[1.]  What  dominion  his  religion  must  have  over 
him,  and  what  influence  it  must  have  upon  him. 
First,  It  must  possess  him  with  a  very  reverent  and 
awful  regard  to  the  divine  majesty  and  authority. 
He  must  leam  (and  thus  the  most  learned  must  be 
ever  learning )  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God;  and  as  high 
as  he  is,  must  remember  that  God  is  above  him,  and 
whatever  fear  his  subjects  owe  to  him,  that,  and 
much  more,  he  owes  to  God  as  his  King.  Secondly, 
It  must  engage  him  to  a  constant  observance  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  a  conscientious  obedience  to  it,  as 
the  effect  of  that  fear.  He  must  keep  all  the  words 
of  this  law,  (he  is  custos  utriusque  tabulae — the 
i refer  of  both  tables,')  not  only  to  take  care  that 


others  do  them,  but  to  do  them  himself  as  an  hum¬ 
ble  servant  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  inferiors.  Thirdly,  It  must  keep  him 
humble;  how  much  soever  he  is  advanced,  let  him 
keep  his  spirit  low,  and  let  the  fear  of  his  God  f  re¬ 
vent  the  contemft  of  his  brethren:  and  let  not  his 
heart  be  lifted  uf  above  them,  so  as  to  carry  himself 
haughtily  or  disdainfully  toward  them,  and  to  tram¬ 
ple  upon  them;  let  him  not  conceit  himself  better 
than  they,  because  he  is  greater,  and  makes  a  fairer 
show,  but  let  him  remember  that  he  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  them  for  good,  (major  singulus,  but  minor 
universis — greater  thqn  any  one,  but  less  than  the 
whole.)  It  must  prevent  his  errors,  either  on  the 
right  hand,  or  on  the  left,  (for  there  are  errors  on 
both  hands,)  and  keep  him  right,  in  all  instances, 
to  his  God  and  to  his  duty. 

[2.]  What  advantage  his  religion  would  be  of  to 
him.  They  that  fear  God  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  will  certainly  fare  the  better  for  It  in  this 
world.  The  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  may 
receive  more  benefit  by  religion,  than  by  all  the 
wealth  and  power  of  his  monarchy.  It  will  be  of 
advantage,  First,  To  his  person.  He  shall  prolong 
his  days  in  his  kingdom.  We  find  in  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  that,  generally,  the  best  reigns 
were  the  longest,  except  when  God  shortened  them 
for  the  punishment  of  the  people;  as  Josiah’s.  Se¬ 
condly,  To  his  family;  his  children  shall  also  pros¬ 
per.  Entail  religion  upon  posterity,  and  God  will 
entail  a  blessing  upon  it. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

In  this  chapter,  I.  The  rights  and  revenues  of  the  church 
are  settled,  and  rules  given  concerning  the  Levites’  mi¬ 
nistration  and  maintenance,  v.  1  .  .  8.  II.  The  caution 
against  the  idolatrous  abominable  customs  of  the  heathen 
is  repeated,  v.  9  . .  14.  III.  A  promise  is  given  them  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  continue  among  them,  and  to 
centre  at  last  in  Christ;  the  Great  Prophet;  (  v.  15 .  .  18.) 
wrath  threatened  against  those  that  despise  prophecy, 
(v.  19.)  or  counterfeit  it,  (v  20.)  and  a  rule  given  for  the 
trial  of  it,  v.  21,  22. 

1.  HP^HE  priests  the  Levites,  and  all  the 
JL  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor 
inheritance  with  Israel :  they  shall  eat  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his 
inheritance.  2.  Therefore  shall  they  have 
no  inheritance  among  their  brethren :  the 
Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  hath  said 
unto  them.  3.  And  this  shall  be  the  priest’s 
due  from  the  people,  from  them  that  offer  a 
sacrifice,  whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep ;  and 
they  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder, 
and  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw .  4.  The 

first-fruit  also  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and 
of  thy  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece  of  thy 
sheep,  shalt  thou  give  him.  5.  For  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him  out  of  all 
thy  tribes,  to  stand  to  minister  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  for  ever.  6. 
And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates 
out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned,  and 
come  with  all  the  desire  of  Ins  mind  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  ;  7. 
Then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Le¬ 
vites  do ,  which  stand'there  before  the  Lord. 
8.  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat,  be¬ 
sides  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony. 
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Magistracy  and  ministry  are  two  divine  institu¬ 
tions  of  admirable  use  for  the  support  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men-,  laws 
concerning  the  former  we  had  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  directions  are  in  this  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  latter.  Land-marks  are  here  set  be¬ 
tween  the  estates  of  the  priests  and  those  of  the 
people. 

I.  Care  is  taken  that  the  priests  entangle  not 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  nor  enrich 
themselves  with  the  wealth  of  this  world;  they  have 
better  things  to  mind.  They  shall  have  no  fart,  nor 
inheritance  with  Israel,  that  is,  nd>  share  either  in 
the  spoils  taken  in  war,  or  in  the  land  that  was  to 
be  divided  by  lot,  v.  1.  Their  warfare  and  hus¬ 
bandry7  are  both  spiritual,  and  enough  to  fill  their 
hands  both  with  work  and  profit,  and  to  content 
them.  The  Lord  is  their  inheritance ,  v.  2.  Note, 
Those  that  have  God  for  their  inheritance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  covenant,  should  not  be  greedy  of 
great  things  in  the  world;  neither  gripe  what  they 
have,  nor  grasp  at  more,  but  look  upon  all  present 
things  with  the  indifference  which  becomes  those 
that  believe  God  to  be  all-sufficient. 

II.  Care  is  likewise  taken  that  they  want  not 
any  cf  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  life. 
Though  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  is  their  Inheritance, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  must  live  upon 
the  air:  No, 

1.  The  people  must  provide  for  them.  They 
must  have  their  due  from  the  people,  v.  3.  Their 
maintenance  must  not  depend  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  people,  but  they  must  be  by  law  entitled  to 
it  He  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  ought  in  justice 
to  communicate  to  him  that  teaches  him ;  and  he 
that  has  the  benefit  of  solemn  religious  assemblies, 
to  contribute  to  the  comfortable  support  of  those 
that  preside  in  such  assemblies.  (1.)  The  priests 
who  in  their  courses  served  at  the  altar,  had  their 
share  of  the  sacrifices,  namely,  the  peace-offerings, 
that  were  brought  while  they  we;e  in  waiting;  be¬ 
side  the  breast  and  shoulder,  which  were  appointed 
them  before,  (Lev.  7.  32 .  .  34. )  the  cheeks  and  maw 
are  here  ordered  to  be  given  them;  so  far  was  the 
law  from  diminishing  what  was  already  granted, 
that  it  gave  them  an  augmentation.  (2. )  The  first- 
fruits  which  arose  within  such  a  precinct,  were 
brought  in,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  priests  that  re¬ 
sided  among  them,  for  their  maintenance  in  the 
country;  the  first  of  their  com  and  wine  for  food, 
and  the  first  of  their  fleece  for  clothing,  (zt.  4.)  for 
the  priests  who  were  employed  to  teach  others, 
ought  themselves  to  learn,  having  food  and  raiment, 
to  be  therewith  content.  The  first-fruits  were  de¬ 
voted  to  God,  and  he  constituted  the  priests  his  re¬ 
ceivers;  and  if  God  reckons  what  is,  in  general, 
given  to  the  poor,  lent  to  him,  to  be  repaid  with  in¬ 
terest,  much  more  what  is,  in  particular,  given  to 
poor  ministers.  There  is  a  good  reason  given  for 
this  constant  charge  upon  their  estates,  (v.  5.)  be¬ 
cause  the  Levites  were  chosen  of  God,  and  his 
choice  must  be  owned  and  countenanced,  and  those 
honoured  by  us,  whom  he  honours;  and  because  they 
stood  to  minister,  and  ought  to  be  recompensed  for 
their  attendance  and  labour,  especially  since  it  was 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  by  his  warrant,  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  for  his  praise,  and  this  charge  entailed 
upon  their  seed  for  ever;  those  who  were  thus  en¬ 
gaged  and  thus  employed,  ought  to  have  all  due 
encouragement  given  them,  as  some  of  the  most 
needful,  useful  members  of  their  commonwealth. 

2.  The  priests  must  not  themselves  stand  in  one 
another’s  light.  If  a  priest,  that  by  the  law  was 
obliged  to  serve  at  the  altar,  only  in  his  turn,  and 
was  paid  for  that,  should,  out  of  his  great  affection 
to  the  sanctuary,  devote  himself  to  a  constant  at¬ 
tend  r.ce  there,  and  quit  the  ease  and  pleasure  cf 


the  city  in  which  he  had  his  lot,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  serving  the  altar,  the  priests,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  attend,  must  admit  him  both  to  join  in  the  work, 
and  to  share  in  the  wages,  and  not  grudge  him  either 
the  honour  of  the  one,  or  the  profit  of  the  cither, 
though  it  might  seem  to  break  in  upon  them,  v. 

6 . .  8.  Note,  A  hearty  pious  zeal  to  serve  Gcd  and 
his  church,  though  it  may  a  little  encroach  upon  a 
settled  order,  and  there  may  be  somewhat  in  it  that 
looks  irregular,  yet  ought  to  be  gratified,  and  not 
discouraged.  He  that  appears  to  have  a  hearty  af¬ 
fection  to  the  sanctuary,  and  loves  dearly  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  it,  in  God’s  name  let  him 
minister,  he  shall  be  as  welcome  to  God,  as  the  Le¬ 
vites,  whose  course  it  was  to  minister,  and  should  be 
so  to  them.  The  settling  of  the  courses  was  intended 
rather  to  secure  those  to  the  work  that  were  not 
willing  to  do  so  much,  than  to  exclude  any  that  were 
willing  to  do  more.  And  he  that  serv  es  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  shall  have  as  good  pay  as  the  pressed  men,  be 
side  that  which  comes  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony 
The  church  of  Rome  obliges  those  who  leave  their 
estates  to  go  into  a  monastery,  to  bring  the  profits 
of  their  estate  with  them  into  the  common  stock  of 
the  monastery,  for  gain  is  their  godliness;  but  here 
it  is  ordered  that  the  pious  devotee  should  reserve 
to  himself  the  produce  of  his  patrimony;  for  religion 
and  the  ministry  were  never  appointed  of  Gcd,  how¬ 
ever  they  have  been  abused  by  men,  to  serve  a  se¬ 
cular  interest. 

9.  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations 
of  those  nations.  10.  There  shall  not  be 
found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his 
son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire 
or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of 
times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  1 1 .  Oi 
a  charmer,  or  a  consultcr  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.  1 2. 
For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an  abomi¬ 
nation  unto  the  Lord:  and  because  of  these 
abominations  tbe  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee.  13.  'Thou  shall 
be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.  14. 
For  these  nations,  which  thou  shalt  possess 
hearkened  unto  observers  of  limes,  and  untc 
diviners  :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do. 

One  would  not  think  there  h  id  been  so  much 
need,  as  it  seems  there  was,  to  arm  the  people  of 
Israel  against  the  infection  of  the  idolatrous  customs 
of  the  Canaanites.  Was  it  possible  that  a  people 
so  blessed  with  divine  institutions,  should  ever  ad¬ 
mit  the  brutish  and  barbarous  inventions  of  men 
and  devils?  Were  they  in  any  danger  of  making 
those  their  tutors  and  directors  in  religion,  whom 
God  had  made  their  captives  and  tributaries?  It 
seems  they  were  in  danger,  and  therefore,  after 
many  the  like  cautions,  they  are  here  charged  not 
to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those  nations,  v.  9. 

I.  Some  particulars  are  specified:  as,  1.  The  con¬ 
secrating  of  their  children  to  Moloch,  an  idol  that 
represented  the  sun,  by  making  them  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  sometimes  consuming  them 
as  sacrifices  in  the  fire,  v.  10.  See  the  law  against 
this,  before.  Lev.  18.  21.  2.  Using  arts  of  divina¬ 

tion,  to  get  the  unnecessary  knowledge  of  things  to 
come;  enchantments,  witchcrafts ,  charms.  See.  bv 
which  the  power  and  knowledge  peculiar  to  God, 
were  attributed  to  the  Devil,  to  the  great  reproach 
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both  ot  God’s  counsels  and  of  his  providence,  v.  10, 
11.  One  would  wonder  that  such  arts  and  works 
of  darkness,  so  senseless  and  absurd,  so  impious  and 
profane,  could  be  found  in  a  country  where  divine 
revelation  shone  so  clear;  yet  we  find  remains  of 
them  even  there  where  Christ’s  holy  religion  is 
known  and  professed;  such  are  the  powers  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.  But 
let  those  that  give  heed  to  fortune-tellers,  or  go  to 
wizards  for  the  discovery  of  things  secret,  that  use 
spells  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  in  any  league  or 
acquaintance  with  familiar  spirits,  or  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  with  those  that  are — let  them  know  that 
they  can  have  no  fellowship  with  God  while  thus 
they  have  fellowship  with  devils.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  there  should  be  any  pretenders  of  this 
kind  in  such  a  land,  and  day  of  light,  as  we  live  in. 

II.  Some  reasons  are  given  against  their  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles.  1.  Because  it 
would  make  them  abominable  to  God.  The  things 
themselves  being  hateful  to  him,  those  that  do 
them  are  an  abomination;  and  miserable  is  that 
creature,  that  is  become  odious  to  its  Creator,  x),  12. 
See  the  malignity  and  mischievousness  of  sin:  that 
must  needs  be  an  evil  thing  indeed,  which  provokes 
the  God  of  mercy  to  detest  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  2.  Because  these  abominable  practices  had 
been  the  ruin  of  the  Canaanites,  which  ruin  they 
were  not  only  the  witnesses  but  the  instruments  oi. 
It  would  be  the  most  inexcusable  folly,  as  well  as 
the  most  unpardonable  impiety,  for  them  to  prac¬ 
tise  themselves  those  very  things,  for  which  they 
had  been  employed  so  severely  to  chastise  others. 
Did  the  land  spue  out  the  abominations  of  the  Ca¬ 
naanites,  and  shall  Israel  lick  up  the  vomit?  3.  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  better  taught,  u.  13,  14.  It  is  an 
argument  like  that  of  the  apostle  against  Christians 
walking  as  the  Gentiles  walked;  (Eph.  4.  17,  18. 
20.)  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  “It  is  true, 
these  nations,  whom  God  gave  u/i  to  their  own 
hearts’  lusts,  and  suffered  to  walk  in  their  ow?i 
ways,  (Acts  14.  16.)  did  thus  corrupt  themselves; 
but  thou  art  not  thus  abandoned  by  the  grace  of 
God,  the  Lord  thy  God  has  not  suffered  thee  to  do 
so,  thou  art  instructed  in  divine  things,  and  hast 
fair  warning  given  thee  of  the  evil  of  those  practices; 
and  therefore  whatever  others  do  it  is  expected 
that  thou  shouldest  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy 
God;”  that  is,  “  that  thou  shouldest  give  divine  ho¬ 
nours  to  him,  to  him  only,  and  to  no  other,  and  not 
mix  any  of  the  superstitious  customs  of  the  heathen 
with  his  institutions.”  One  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrasts  here  takes  notice  of  God’s  furnishing  them 
with  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  from  all  unlawful  arts  of  divination.  They 
were  fools,  who  would  go  to  consult  the  father  of 
lies,  when  they  had  such  a  ready  way  of  consulting 
the  God  of  truth. 

15.  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye 
shall  hearken;  1G.  According  to  all  that 
thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Ho- 
reb,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let 
me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
iny  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire 
any  more,  that  I  die  not.  17.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well  spoken 
that  which  they  have  spoken.  1 8.  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  shall  speak  un- 
Vol.  l. — 4  N 
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to  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  1 9. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of 
him.  20.  But  the  prophet  which  shall  pre¬ 
sume  to  speak  a  word  in  my  name  which  ! 
have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that 
shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even 
that  prophet  shall  die.  21.  And  if  thou 
say  in  thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  the 
word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  22. 
When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to 
pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken,  hit  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it 
presumptuously:  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  him. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  promise  of  the  Great  Prophet,  with  a 
command  to  receive  him,  and  hearken  unto  him. 
Now, 

1.  Some  think  it  is  a  promise  of  a  succession  of 

prophets  that  should  for  many  ages  be  kept  up  in 
Israel.  Beside  the  priests  and  Lcvites,  their  ordi¬ 
nary  ministers,  whose  office  it  was  to  teach  Jacob 
God’s  law,  they  should  have  prophets,  extraordi¬ 
nary  ministers,  to  reprove  them  for  their  faults,  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  duty,  and  to  foretell  things  to 
come,  judgments  for  warning,  and  deliverances  for 
their  comfort  Having  these  prophets,  (1.)  They 
need  not  use  divinations,  nor  consult  with  familiar 
spirits,  for  they  might  inquire  of  God’s  prophets 
even  concerning  their  private  affairs,  as  Saul  did 
when  he  was  in  quest  ol  his  father’s  asses,  1  Sam. 
9.  6.  (2.)  They  could  not  miss  the  way  of  their 

duty  through  ignorance  or  mistake,  nor  differ  in 
their  opinions  about  it,  having  prophets  among 
them,  whom,  in  every  difficult  doubttul  case,  they 
might  advise  with,  and  appeal  to.  These  prophets 
were  like  unto  Moses  in  some  respects,  though  far 
inferior  to  him,  Deut.  34.  10. 

2.  Whether  a  succession  of  prophets  be  included 
in  this  promise  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  prima¬ 
rily  intended  as  a  promise  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the 
clearest  promise  of  him  that  is  in  all  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses.  It  is  expressly  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  promised,  (Acts  3.  22. — 7.  37.)  and 
the  people  had  an  eye  to  this  promise  when  they 
said  concerning  him,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world;  (John  6.  14.)  and  it 
was  his  Spirit  that  spake  in  all  the  other  prophets, 
1  Pet.  1.11.  Observe, 

(1.)  What  it  is,  that  is  here  promised  concerning 
Christ;  what  God  promised  Moses  at  mount  Sinai, 
which  he  relates,  ( v .  18.)  he  promised  the  people, 
(w.  15.)  in  God’s  name;  [1.]  That  there  should 
come  a  Prophet,  great  above  all  the  prophets,  by 
whom  God  would  make  known  himself  and  his  wifi 
to  the  children  of  men,  more  fully  and  clearly  than 
ever  he  had  done  before.  He  is  the  Light  of  the 
world,  as  prophecy  was  of  the  Jewish  church,  John 
8.  12.  He  is  the  word  by  whom  God  speaks  to  us, 
John  1.  1.  Heb.  1.  2.  [2.]  That  God  would  raise 

him  up  from  the  midst  of  them.  In  his  birth  he 
should  he  one  of  that  nation,  should  live  among 
them,  and  be  sent  to  them.  In  his  resurrection  he 
should  be  raised  up  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence 
his  doctrine  should  go  forth  to  all  the  world:  thus 
God,  having  raised  up  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  us.  [3.]  That  he  should  be  like  unto 
Moses,  only  as  much  above  him,  as  the  other  pro¬ 
phets  came  short  of  him.  Moses  was  such  a  prp 
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ohet  as  was  a  law-giver  to  Israel,  and  their  deliver¬ 
er  out  of  Egypt;  and  so  was  Christ,  he  not  only 
teaches,  but  rules  and  saves;  Moses  was  the  founder 
of  a  new  dispensation,  by  signs  and  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds;  and  so  was  Christ,  by  which  he 
proved  himself  a  Teacher  come  from  God.  Was 
Moses  faithful?  So  was  Christ;  Moses  as  a  servant, 
nut  Christ  as  a  Son.  [4.  ]  That  God  would  put  his 
words  in  his  mouth,  v.  18.  What  messages  God 
had  to  send  to  the  children  of  men,  he  would  send 
them  by  him,  and  give  him  full  instructions  what  to 
say  and  do  as  a  prophet.  Hence  our  Saviour  says, 
(John  7.  16.)  My  doctrine  is  not  mine  originally,  but 
his  that  sent  me.  So  that  this  great  promise  is 
performed;  this  Prophet  is  come,  even  Jesus,  it  is 
he  that  should  come,  and  we  are  to  look  for  no  other. 

(2.)  The  agreeableness  of  this  designed  dispensa¬ 
tion  to  the  people’s  avowed  choice  and  desire  at 
mount  Sinai,  16,  17.  There  God  had  spoken  to 
them  in  thunder  and  lightning,  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  lire  and  thick  darkness:  every  word  made  their 
ears  tingle  and  their  hearts  tremble,  so  that  the 
whole  congregation  was  ready  to  die  with  fear:  in 
this  fright,  they  begged  hard  that  God  would  not 
speak  to  them  in  this  manner  any  more,  (they 
could  not  bear  it,  it  would  overwhelm  and  distract 
them,)  but  that  he  would  speak  to  them  by  men, 
like  themselves,  by  Moses  now,  and  afterward  by- 
other  prophets  like  unto  him.  “  Well,  says  God, 

*<  it  shall  be  so;  they  shall  be  spoken  toby  men, 
whose  terrors  shall  not  make  them  afraid;  &nd  to 
crown  the  favour  beyond  what  they  were  able  to 
ask  or  think,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Word  itself 
was  made  flesh,  and  they  saw  his  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  not,  as  at  mount  Sinai, 
full  of  majesty  and  terror,  but  full  of  grace  and 
truth,  John  1.  14.  Thus,  in  answer  to  the  request 
of  tlio’se  who  were  struck  with  amazement  by  the 
law,  God  promised  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  though 
we  may'  suppose  it  far  from  the  thoughts  of  them 

that  made  the  request.  .  ,,  . 

(3.)  A  charge  and  command  given  to all  people 
to  hear  and  believe,  hear  and  obey-,  this  Great  Pi  o- 
phet  here  promised;  Unto  him  ye  shall  hearken ;  ( v . 
15.)  and  whoever  will  not  hearken  to  him,  shall  be 
surely  and  severely  reckoned  with  for  his  con¬ 
tempt,  ( v .  19.)  I  will  require  it  of  him.  God  him¬ 
self  applied  this  to  our  Lord  Jesus  in  the  voice  that 
came  out  of  the  excellent  glory,  Matth.  17.  5. 
Hear  ye  him,  that  is,  this  is  he  concerning  whom  it 
was  said  by  Moses  of  old,  Unto  him  ye  shall  hearken ; 
and  Moses  and  Elias  then  stood  by  and  assented  to 
it.  The  sentence  here  passed  on  those  that  hearken 
not  to  this  Prophet,  is  repeated  and  ratified  in  the 
New  Testament,  He  that  believeth  not  thefion,  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,  John  3.  36.  And 
how  shall  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven?  Heb.  12.  25.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  here  reads  it,  My  Word  shall _  require 
it  of  him;  which  can  be  no  other  than  a  divine  per¬ 
son,  Christ  the  eternal  Word,  to  whom  the  Father 
has  committed  all  judgment,  and  by  whom  he  will 
at  the  last  day  judge  the  world.  Whoever  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  Jesus  Christ,  shall  find  that  it  is  at  his 
peril;  the  same  that  is  the  Prophet,  is  to  be  the 
Judge,  John  12.  48. 

1 I.  Here  is  a  caution  against  false  prophets. 

1.  By  way  of  threatening  against  the  pretenders 
themselves,  v.  20.  Whoever  sets  up  for  a  prophet, 
and  produces  either  a  commission  from  a  false  god, 
as  the  prophets  of  Baal,  or  a  false  and  counterfeit 
commission  from  the  true  God,  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  high-treason  against  the 
crown  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  that 
traitor  shall  be  put  to  death,  (v.  20.)  namely,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  which,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  sat  at  Jerusalem:  and  therefore  our 


Saviour  says  that  a  prophet  could  not  perish  but  at 
Jerusalem,  and  lays  the  blood  of  the  prophets  at 
Jerusalem’s  door,  Luke  13.  33,  34,  whom  therefore 
God  himself  would  punish;  yet  there  false  prophets 
were  supported. 

2.  By  way  of  direction  to  the  people,  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  pretenders;  of  which 
there  were  many,  as  appears,  Jer.  23.  25.  Ezek, 

13.  6.  1  Kings  22.  6.  It  is  a  very  proper  question 

which  they  are  supposed  to  ask,  v.  21.  Since  it  is 
so  great  a  duty  to  hearken  to  the  true  prophets,  and 
yet  there  is  so  much  danger  of  being  misled  by  false 
prophets,  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the 
Lord  has  not  spoken?  By  what  marks  may  we 
discover  the  cheat?  Note,  It  highly  concerns  us  to 
have  a  right  touchstone  wherewith  to  try  the  word 
we  hear,  that  we  may  know  what  that  word  is, 
which  the  Lord  has  not  spoken.  Whatever  is  di¬ 
rectly  repugnant  to  sense,  to  the  light  and  law  of 
nature,  and  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  written  word, 
we  may  be  sure  is  not  that  which  the  Lord  has 
spoken;  nor  that  which  gives  countenance  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  sin,  or  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
the  destruction  of  piety  or  charity;  far  be  it  liom 
God  that  he  should  contradict  himself.  I  he  rule 
here  given  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  was  adapted 
chiefly  to  that  state,  v.  22.  If  there  was  any  cause 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  a  prophet,  let  them  ob- 
serve,  if  he  gave  them  any  sign,  or  foretold  some¬ 
thing  to  come,  and  the  event  was  not  according  to 
his  prediction,  they  might  be  sure  he  was  not  sent 
of  God.  This  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  foretel¬ 
ling  of  mercies  and  judgments,  (though  as  to  those, 
and  the  difference  between  the  predictions  of  mer¬ 
cies  and  judgments,  there  is  a  rule  of  discerning 
between  truth  and  falsehood  laid  down  by  the  pro- 
phet,  Jer.  28.  8,  9.)  but  rather  to  the  giving  of  signs 
on  purpose  to  confirm  their  mission.  I  hough  the 
sign  did  come  to  pass,  yet  that  would  not  serve  to 
prove  their  mission,  if  they  called  him  to  serve 
other  gods;  that  point  had  been  already  settlec. 
Deut.  13.  1-.3.  But  if  the  sign  did  not  come  to 
pass,  that  would  serve  to  disprove  their  mission, 
“  When  Moses  cast  his  rod  upon  the  ground,  (it  is 
Bishop  Patrick’s  explication  of  this,)  and  said  it 
would  become  a  serpent,  if  it  had  not  accordingly 
been  turned  into  a  serpent,  Moses  had  been  a  false 
prophet:  if,  when  Elijah  called  for  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  sacrifice,  none  had  come,  he  had 
been  no  better  than  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Samuel  s 
mission  was  proved  by  this,  That  God  let  none  of 
his  words  fall  to  the  ground,  1  Sam.  3.  19,  20.  And 
by  the  miracles  Christ  wrought,  especially  by  that 
great  sign  he  gave  of  his  resurrection  the  third  day, 
which  came  to  pass  as  he  foretold,  it  appeared  that 
he  was  a  Teacher  come  from  God. 

Lastly,  They  are  bid  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  false 

Shet;  that  is,  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  judgments 
a  one  might  denounce  to  amuse  people  and 
strike  terror  upon  them;  nor  to  be  afiaid  of  exe- 
cuting  the  law  upon  them,  when,  upon  a  strict  and 
impartial  scrutiny,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  false 
prophet.  This  command  not  to  fear  a  false  pro¬ 
phet,  implies  that  a  true  prophet,  who  proved  his 
commission  by  clear  and  undeniable  proofs,  was  to 
be  feared,  and  it  was  at  their  peril  if  they  offered 
him  any  violence,  or  put  any  slight  upon  him 


CHAP.  XIX. 

The  laws  which  Moses  had  hitherto  been  repeating'  and 
urging,  mostly  concerned  the  acts  of  religion  and  devo¬ 
tion  toward  God;  but  here  he  comes  more  fully  to  prove 
the  duties  of  righteousness  between  man  and  man.  This 
chapter  relates,  I.  To  the  sixth  commandment,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  v.  1 .  .  13.  II.  To  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  y.  14.  III.  To  the  ninth 
commandment  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  v 
15 . .  21. 
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WHEN  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut 
off  the  nations,  whose  land  the 
I  iORD  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  thou  suc- 
eeedest  them,  and  dwellest  in  their  cities, 
and  in  their  houses ;  2.  Thou  shalt  sepa¬ 
rate  three  cities  (or  thee  in  the  midst  of  thy 
land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
to  possess  it.  3.  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a 
way,  and  divide  the  coasts  of  thy  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  in¬ 
herit,  into  three  parts,  that  every  slayer  may 
flee  thither.  4.  And  this  is  the  case  of  the 
slayer  which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may 
live.  Whoso  killeth  his  neighbour  ignorant¬ 
ly,  whom  he  hateth  not  in  time  past ;  5. 

As  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with 
his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand 
fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from  the 
helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that 
he  die ;  he  shall  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities, 
and  live :  6.  Lest  the  avenger  of  blood 

pursue  the  slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot,  and 
overtake  him,  because  the  way  is  long,  and 
slay  him  ;  whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of 
death,  inasmuch  as  he  hated  him  not  in  time 
past.  7.  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  say¬ 
ing,  Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee. 
8.  And  if  the  Lord  thy  God  enlarge  thy 
coast,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  and 
give  thee  all  the  land  which  he  promised  to 
give  unto  thy  fathers ;  9.  If  thou  shalt  keep 

all  these  commandments  to  do  them,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  to  walk  ever  in  his  ways; 
then  shalt  thou  add  three  cities  more  for  thee, 
besides  these  three ;  1 0.  That  innocent 

blood  be  not  shed  in  thy  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  so  blood  be  upon  thee.  1 1 .  But  if 
any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait 
for  him,  and  rise  up  against  him,  and  smite 
him  mortally  that  he  die,  and  fleeth  into  I 
one  of  these  cities  :  12.  Then  the  elders  of 

his  city  shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence,  and  I 
deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  i 
blood,  that  he  may  die.  1 3.  Thine  eye  shall 
not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood  from  Israel,  that  it 
may  go  well  with  thee. 

It  was  one  of  the  precepts  given  to  the  sons  of 
Noah,  that  whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  ' 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,  that  is,  by  the  avenger  of 
blood,  Gen.  9.  6,  Now  here  we  have  the  law  set¬ 
tled  between  blood  and  blood,  between  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  and  the  blood  of  the  murderer, 
and  effectual  provision  made, 

I.  That  the  cities  of  refuge  should  be  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  him  that  slew  another  casually,  so  that  he 
should  not  die  for  that  as  a  crime,  which  was  not 
his  voluntary  act,  but  only  his  unhappiness.  The 
appointment  of  these  cities  of  refuge  we  had  before. 


(Exod.  21.  13.)  and  the  law  laid  down  concerning 
them  at  large.  Numb.  35.  10,  &c.  It  is  here  repeat¬ 
ed  and  direction  is  given  concerning  three  things. 

1.  The  appointing  of  three  cities  in  Canaan  for  this 
purpose.  Moses  had  already  appointed  three  on  that 
side  Jordan,  which  he  saw  the  conquest  of;  and  now 
he  bids  them,  when  they  were  settled  in  the  other 
part  of  the  country,  to  appoint  three  more,  v.  1  -  .3, 
7.  The  country  was  to  be  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  near  as  might  be  equal,  and  a  city  of  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  centre  of  each,  so  that  every  corner  of 
the  land  might  have  one  within  reach.  Thus 
Christ  is  not  a  Refuge  at  a  distance  which  we  must 
ascend  to  heaven,  or  go  down  to  the  deep  for,  but 
the  word  is  nigh  us,  and  Christ  in  the  word,  Rom. 
10.  8.  The  gospel  brings  salvation  to  our  door, 
and  there  it  knocks  for  admission,  and,  to  make  the 
flight  of  the  delinquent  the  more  easy,  the  way 
must  be  prepared,  that  led  to  the  city  of  refuge. 
Probably,  they. had  causeways  or  streetways  lead 
ing  to  those  cities,  and  the  Jews  say,  that  the  ma 
gistrates  of  Israel,  upon  one  certain  day  in  the  year, 
sent  out  messengers  to  see  that  those  roads  were  in 
good  repair,  and  they  were  to  remove  stumbling- 
blocks,  mend  bridges  that  were  broken,  and  where 
two  ways  met,  they  were  to  set  up  a  Mercurial  post, 
with  a  finger  to  point  the  right  way,  on  which  was 
engraven  in  great  letters,  Miklat,  Miklat;  Refuge, 
Rcfllge.  In  allusion  to  this,  gospel-ministers  are 
to  show  people  the  way  to  Christ,  and  to  assist  and 
direct  them  in  flying  by  faith  to  him  for  refuge. 
They  must  be  ready  to  remove  their  prejudices, 
and  help  them  over  their  difficulties.  And,  blessed 
be  God,  the  way  of  holiness,  to  all  that  seek  it  faith¬ 
fully,  is  a  highway  so  plain,  that  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 

2.  The  use  to  be  made  of  these  cities,  v.  4»*6. 
(1.)  It  is  supposed  it  might  so  happen,  that  a  man 
might  be  the  death  of  his  neighbour  without  any 
design  upon  him,  (either  from  a  sudden  passion,  or 
malice-prepense,)  but  purely  by  accident,  as  by  the 
flying  off  of  an  axe- head,  which  is  the  instance  here 
given,  with  which  every  case  of  this  kind  was  to  be 
compared,  and  by  it  adjudged.  See  how  human 
life  lies  exposed  daily,  and  what  deaths  we  are  often 
in,  and  what  need  therefore  we  have  to  be  always 
ready,  our  souls  being  continually  in  our  hands. 
How  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time, 
when  it  falls  suddenly  ujion  them!  Eccl.  9.  12.  An 
evil  time  indeed  it  is,  when  this  happens  not  only  to 
the  slain  but  to  the  slayer.  (2.)  It  is  supposed  that 
the  relations  of  the  person  slain  would  be  forward  to 
avenge  the  blood;  in  affection  to  their  friend,  and  in 
zeal  for  public  justice.  Though  the  law  did  not 
allow  the  avenging  of  any  other  affront  or  injury 
with  death,  yet  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  blood  of  a 
relation,  shall  have  great  allowances  made  for  the 
heat  of  Iris  heart,  upon  such  a  provocation  as  that, 
and  his  killing  the  man-slayer,  though  he  was  so 
by  accident  only,  should  not  be  accounted  murder, 
if  he  did  it  before  he  got  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
though  it  is  owned  he  was  not  worthy  of  death. 
Thus  would  God  possess  people  with  a  great  hor¬ 
ror  and  dread  of  the  sin  of  murder:  if  mere  chance- 
medley  did  thus  expose  a  man,  surely  he  that 
wilfully  does  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,, 
whether  from  an  old  grudge,  or  upon  a  sudden  pro¬ 
vocation,  must  flee  to  the  pit,  and  let  no  man  stay 
him,  (Prov.  28.  17.)  yet  the  New  Testament  repre¬ 
sents  the  sin  of  murder,  as  more  heinous  and  more 
dangerous  than  even  this  law  does,  (1  John  3.  15.) 
Ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding 
in  him.  (3.)  It  is  provided  that  if  an  avenger  of 
blood  should  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction  for  blood  shed  by  accident  only,  then  the 
city  of  refuge  should  protect  the  slayer.  Sins  of 
ignorance  indeed  do  expose  us  to  the  wrath  of  God 
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but  there  is  relief  provided,  if  by  faith  and  repent-  j 
ance  we  make  use  of  it.  Paul  that  had  been  a 
persecutor,  obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  igno¬ 
rantly;  and  Christ  prayed  for  his  crucifiers,  Father , 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

3.  The  appointing  of  three  cities  more  for  this 
use,  in  case  God  should  hereafter  enlarge  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  the  dominion  of  their  religion;  that  all 
those  places  which  came  under  the  government  of 
the  law  of  Moses  in  other  instances,  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  that  law  in  this  instance,  v.  8*  *10. 
Here  is,  (1.)  An  intimation  of  God’s  gracious  inten¬ 
tion  to  enlarge  their  coast,  as  he  promised  to  their 
fathers,  if  they  did  not  by  their  disobedience  forfeit 
the  promise,  the  condition  of  which  is  here  carefully 
repeated,  that,  if  it  were  not  performed,  the  re¬ 
proach  might  lie  upon  them,  and  not  on  God.  He 
promised  to  give  it,  if  thou  shall  keefi  all  these  com- 
mandme?its;  not  otherwise.  (2.)  A  direction  to 
them  to  appoint  three  citisft  more  in  their  new  con¬ 
quests,  which,  the  number  intimates,  should  be  as 
large  as  those  their  first  conquests  were;  wherever 
tlie  border  of  Israel  went,  this  privilege  must  attend 
it,  that  innocent  blood  be  not  shed,  v  10.  Though 
God  is  the  Saviour  and  Preserver  of  all  men,  and 
has  a  tender  regard  to  all  lives,  yet  the  blood  of  Is¬ 
raelites  is  in  a  particular  manner  precious  to  him, 
Ps.  72.  14.  The  learned  Ainsworth  observes,  that 
the  Jewish  writers  themselves  own,  that,  the  condi¬ 
tion  not  being  performed,  the  promise  of  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  of  their  coast  was  never  fulfilled ;  so  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  ever  adding  these  three  cities 
of  refuge;  yet  the  holy  blessed  God  (say  they)  did 
not  command  it  in  vain,  for  in  the  days  of  Messiah 
the  Prince,  three  other  cities  shall  be  added  to  these 
six:  they  expect  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  letter,  but 
we  know  that  in  Christ  it  has  its  spiritual  accom¬ 
plishment,  for  the  borders  of  the  gospel-Israel  are 
enlarged,  according  to  the  promise,  and  in  Christ, 
the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  refuge  is  provided  for 
those  that  by  faith  fly  unto  him. 

II.  It  is  provided  that  the  cities  of  refuge  should 
be  no  sanctuary  or  shelter  to  a  wilful  murderer,  but 
even  thence  he  should  be  fetched,  and  delivered  to 
the  avenger  of  blood,  v.  11-  - 13.  1.  This  shows 

that  wilful  murder  must  nev  er  be  protected  by  the 
civil  magistrate;  he  bears  the  sword  of  justice  in 
vain,  if  he  suffers  those  to  escape  the  edge  of  it,  that 
lie  under  the  guilt  of  blood,  which  he  by  office  is  the 
avenger  of.  During  the  dominion  of  the  papacy 
here  in  our  own  land,  before  the  Reformation,  there 
were  some  churches,  and  religious  houses,  (as  they 
called  them,)  that  were  made  sanctuaries  for  the  ; 
protection  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  that  fled  to  them,  j 
wilful  murderers  not  excepted,  so  that  (as  Stamford  , 
says,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  lib.  2.  ch.  38. )  the  j 
government  follows  not  Moses  but  Romulus,  and  it 
was  not  till  about  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time,  that  this  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  j 
wiiful  murder  was  taken  away;  when  in  that,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  word  of  God  came  to  be  regarded 
more  than  the  dictates  of  the  see  of  Rome.  And 
some  have  thought  it  would  be  a  completing  of  that 
instance  of  reformation,  if  the  benefit  of  clergy 
were  taken  away  for  man-slaughter,  that  is,  the  1 
killing  of  a  man  upon  a  small  provocation,  since  this 
law  allowed  refuge  only  in  case  of  that  which  out¬ 
law  calls  chance-medley.  2.  It  may  be  alluded  to, 
to  show  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  refuge  for 
presumptuous  sinners,  that  go  on  still  in  their  tres¬ 
passes.  If  we  thus  sin  ’wilfully,  sin  and  go  on  in  it, 
there  remains  no  sacrifice,  Heb.  10.  26.  Those  that 
flee  to  Christ  from  their  sins,  shall  be  safe  in  him, 
but  not  those  that  expect  to  be  sheltered  by  him  in 
their  sins.  Salvation  itself  cannot  save  such,  divine 
justice  will  fetch  them  even  from  the  city  of  refuge, 
he  protection  of  which  they  are  not  entitled  to. 


14.  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neigh 
hour’s  land-mark,  which  they  of  old  time 
have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou 
shalt  inherit  in  the  land  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it.  1 5.  One  wit¬ 
ness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a  man  for  any 
iniquity,  or  for  any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he 
sinneth:  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or 
at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the 
matter  be  established.  16.  If  a  false  wil 
ness  rise  up  against  any  man,  to  testily 
against  him  that  lokich  is  wrong ;  17.  Then 
both  the  men,  between  whom  the  contro¬ 
versy  is,  shall  stand  before  the  Lord,  before 
the  priests  and  the  judges  which  shall  be  in 
those  days  -,  18.  And  the  judges  shall  make 
diligent  inquisition  :  and,  behold,  if  the  wit¬ 
ness  he  a  false  witness,  and  hath  testified 
falsely  against  his  brother ;  19.  Then  shall 

ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  have 
done  unto  his  brother :  so  shalt  thou  put  the 
evil  away  from  among  you.  20.  And  those 
which  remain  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall 
henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such  evil 
among  you.  21.  And  thine  eye  shall  not 
pity ;  hut  life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot. 

y 

Here  is  a  statute  for  the  preventing  of  frauds  and 
perjuries;  for  the  divine  law  takes  care  of  men’s 
rights  and  properties,  and  has  made  a  hedge  about 
!  them.  Such  a  friend  is  it  to  human  society,  and 
men’s  civil  interest. 

I.  A  law  against  frauds,  v.  14.  1.  Here  is  an 

implicit  direction  given  to  the  first  planters  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  to  fix  land-marks,  according  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  land  to  the  several  tribes  and  families  by 
lot.  Note,  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  every  one 
should  know  his  own;  and  that  all  good  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  encroachments,  and  the 
doing  and  suffering  of  wrong.  When  right  is  set¬ 
tled,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  afterwards 
unsettled;  and  that,  if  possible,  no  occasion  of  dis¬ 
pute  may  arise.  2.  An  express  law  to  posterity 
not  to  remove  those  land-marks  which  were  thus 
fixed  at  first,  by  which  a  man  secretly  got  that 
himself,  which  was  his  neighbour’s.  This,  without 
doubt,  is  a  moral  precept,  and  still  binding,  and  to 
us  it  forbids,  (1.)  The  invading  of  any  man’s  right, 
and  taking  to  ourselves  that  which  is  not  our  own, 
by  any  fraudulent  arts  or  practices,  as  by  forging, 
concealing,  destroying,  or  altering,  deeds  and  wri¬ 
tings,  which  are  our  land-marks,  to  which  appeals 
are  made;  or  by  shifting  hedges,  meer-stones,  and 
boundaries.  Though  the  land-marks  were  set  by 
the  hand  of  man,  yet  he  was  a  thief  and  a  robber  by 
the  law  of  God,  that  removed  them.  Let  every 
man  be  content  with  his  own  lot,  and  just  to  his 
neighbours,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  land-marks 
removed.  (2.)  It  forbids  the  sowing  of  discord 
among  neighbours,  and  doing  any  thing  to  occasion 
strife  and  law-suits;  which  is  done  (and  it  is  very  ill 
done)  by  confounding  those  things  which  should  de¬ 
termine  disputes,  and  decide  controversies.  And, 
(3.)  It  forbids  breaking  in  upon  the  settled  order 
and  constitution  of  civil  government,  and  the  alter¬ 
ing  of  ancient  usages  without  just  cause.  This  law 
supports  the  honour  of  prescriptions.  Consuetud' 
facitjus — Custom  is  to  be  held  as  law. 
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II.  A  law  against  perjuries,  which  enacts  two 
things: 

1.  That  a  single  witness  should  never  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  give  evidence  in  a  criminal  cause,  so  as  that 
sentence  should  be  passed  upon  his  testimony,  v. 
15.  This  law  we  had  before,  Numb.  35.  30,  and  in 
this  book,  ch.  17.  6.  This  was  enacted  in  favour  to 
the  prisoner,  whose  life  and  honour  should  not  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  a  particular  person  that  had  a  pique 
against  him;  and  for  caution  to  the  accuser,  not  to 
say  that  which  he  could  not  corroborate  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  another.  It  is  a  just  shame  which  this 
law  put  upon  mankind,  as  false  and  not  to  be  trust¬ 
ed;  every  man  is  by  it  suspected:  and  it  is  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God’s  grace,  that  the  record  he  has  given 
concerning  his  Son,  is  confirmed  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  by  three  witnesses,  1  John  5.  7.  Let  God  be 
true  and  every  man  a  liar,  Rom.  3.  4. 

2.  That  a  false  witness  should  incur  the  same 

punishment  which  was  to  have  been  inflicted  upon 
the  person  he  accused,  v.  16- *21.  (1.)  The  crimi- 

nal  here  is  a  false  witness,  who  is  said  to  rise  up. 
against  a  man,  not  only  because  all  witnesses  stood 
up  when  they  gave  in  their  evidence,  but  because  a 
false  witness  did  indeed  rise  up  as  an  enemy  and  an 
assailant  against  him  whom  he  accused.  If  two,  or 
three,  or  many  witnesses,  concurred  in  a  false  testi¬ 
mony,  they  were  all  liable  to  be  prosecuted  upon 
this  law.  (2.)  The  person  wronged,  or  brought  into 
peril  by  the  false  testimony,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
appellee,  v.  17.  And  yet  if  the  person  were  put  to 
death  upon  the  evidence,  and  afterward  it  appeared 
to  be  false,  any  other  person,  or  the  judges  them¬ 
selves,  ex  officio — by  virtue  of  their  office,  might 
call  the  false  witness  to  account.  (3. )  Causes  of 
this  kind,  having  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in 
them,  were  to  be  brought  before  the  supreme  court, 
the  priests  and  judges,  who  are  said  to  be  before  the 
Lord,  because  as  other  judges  sat  in  the  gates  of 
their  cities,  so  these  at  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary, 
ch.  17.  12.  (4.)  There  must  be  great  care  in  the 

trial,  v.  18.  A  diligent  inquisition  must  be  made 
into  the  characters  of  the  persons,  and  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  which  must  be  compared, 
that  the  truth  might  be  found  out;  which,  where  it 
is  thus  faithfully  and  impartially  inquired  into.  Pro¬ 
vidence,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  particularly  advance 
the  discovery  of.  (5. )  If  it  appeared  that  a  man 
had  knowingly  and  maliciously  borne  false  witness 
against  his  neighbour,  though  the  mischief  he  de¬ 
signed  him  thereby,  was  not  effected,  he  shall  un¬ 
dergo  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence  would 
have  brought  his  neighbour  under,  v.  19.  JVec  lex 
est  justior  ulla — Mr  could  any  law  be  more  just. 
If  the  crime  he  accused  his  neighbour  of,  was  to  be 
punished  with  death,  the  false  witness  must  be  put 
to  death;  if  with  stripes,  he  must  be  beaten;  if  with 
a  pecuniary  mulct,  he  was  to  be  fined  the  same 
sum.  And  because  of  those  who  considered  not  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime,  and  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  provision  against  it,  it  might  seem  hard  to 
punish  a  man  so  severely  for  a  few  words’  speaking, 
especially  when  no  mischief  did  actually  follow,  it 
is  added,  (u.  21.)  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity.  No 
man  needs  to  be  more  merciful  than  God.  The  be¬ 
nefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  public  from  this  severity, 
will  abundantly  recompense  it,  v.  20,  They  that 
remain,  shall  hear  and  fear.  Such  exemplary  pun¬ 
ishments  will  be  warnings  to  others  not  to  attempt 
any  such  mischief,  when  they  see  how  he  that  made 
the  pit  and  digged  it,  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which 
he  made. 

CHAP.  XX. 

This  chapter  settles  the  militia,  and  establishes  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  war,  I.  Relating  to  the  soldiers.  1. 
Those  must  be  encouraged,  that  were  drawn  up  to  bat¬ 
tle,  v.  1 .  .4.  2.  Those  must  be  dismissed  and  sent  back 


again,  whose  private  affairs  called  for  their  attcndanct 
at  home,  (v.  5.  .  7.)  or  whose  weakness  and  timidity  un¬ 
fitted  them  for  service  in  the  field,  v.  8,  9.  II.  Relating 
to  the  enemies  they  made  war  with.  1.  The  treaties 
they  must  make  with  the  cities  that  were  far  off,  v.  10 . . 
15.  2.  The  destruction  they  must  make  of  the  people 

into  whose  land  they  were  going,  v.  16. . .  18.  3.  The 
care  they  must  take,  in  besieging  cities,  not  to  destroj 
the  fruit-trees,  v.  19,  20. 

l."US/rHEN  thou  goesl  out  to  battle 
t  ▼  against  thine  enemies,  and  sees! 
horses  and  chariots,  and  a  people  more  than 
thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them:  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  2.  And  it  shall 
be,  when  ye  are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle, 
that  the  priest  shall  approach,  and  speak 
unto  the  people,  3.  And  shall  say  unto 
them,  Hear,  O  Israel,  You  approach  this 
day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies :  let 
not  your  hearts  faint ;  fear  not,  and  do  not 
tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of 
them:  4.  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he 
that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight  for  you  against 
your  enemies,  to  save  you.  5.  And  the  of¬ 
ficers  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  saying, 
What  man  is  there  that  hath  built  a  new 
house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it  ?  let  him 
go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the 
battle,  and  another  man  dedicate  it.  6.  And 
what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard,  and  hath  not  yet  eaten  of  it  ?  let  him 
also  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he 
die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  eat  of  it 
7.  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betroth¬ 
ed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  ?  let  him 
go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in 
battle,  and  another  man  take  her.  8.  And 
the  officers  shall  speak  further  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  shall  say,  What  man  is  there 
that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  ?  let  him  go 
and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  his  brethren’s 
heart  faint  as  well  as  his  heart.  9.  And  it 
shall  be,  when  the  officers  have  made  an 
end  of  speaking  unto  the  people,  that  they 
shall  make  captains  of  the  armies  to  lead 
the  people. 

Israel  was  at  this  time  to  be  considered  rather  as 
a  camp,  than  as  a  kingdom,  entering  upon  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country,  and  not  yet  settled  in  a  country  of 
their  own;  and,  beside  the  war  they  were  now  en¬ 
tering  on  in  order  to  their  settlement,  even  after 
their  settlement,  they  could  neither  protect  nor  en¬ 
large  their  coast,  without  hearing  the  alarms  of 
war:  it  was  therefore  needful  that  they  should  have 
direction  given  them  in  their  military  affairs:  and 
in  these  verses  they  are  directed  in  managing,  mar¬ 
shalling,  and  drawing  up,  their  own  forces.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  the  discipline  of  war  here  pre¬ 
scribed,  is  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  it  harsh 
or  severe,  as  is  usual  in  martial  law,  that  the  intent 
of  the  whole  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage  the 
soldiers,  and  to  make  their  service  easy  to  them. 

I.  They  that  were  disposed  to  fight,  must  be  en 
couraged,  and  animated  against  their  fears. 

1.  Moses  here  gives  a  general  encouragement, 
which  the  leaders  and  commanders  in  the  war 
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must  take  to  themselves,  v.  1,  “  Be  not  afraid  of 
the m.  Though  the  enemy  have  ever  so  much  the 
advantage,  (being  more  than  thou,)  and  though 
their  armies  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
horses  and  chariots,  which  thou  art  not  allowed  to 
multiply,  vet  decline  not  coming  to  a  battle  with 
them,  dread  not  the  issue,  nor  doubt  of  success.” 
Two  tilings  they  must  encourage  themselves  with 
in  their  wars,  provided  they  kept  close  to  their 
God  and  their  religion,  otherwise  they  forfeited 
these  encouragements.  (1.)  The  presence  of  God 
with  them.  “  The  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  and 
therefore  thou  art  not  in  danger,  nor  needest  thou 
be  afraid.”  See  Isa.  41.  10.  (2. )  The  experience 

they  and  their  fathers  had  had  ot  God’s  power  and 
goodness,  in  bringing  then:  o:.t  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  defiance  of  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts, 
which  was  not  only  in  general,  a  proof  of  the  divine 
omnipotence,  but  to  them  in  particular,  a  pledge 
of  what  God  would  do  further  for  them.  He  that 
saved  them  from  those  greater  enemies,  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  run  down  by  those  that  were 
every  way  less  considerable,  and  thus  to  have  all 
he  had  done  for  them,  undone  again. 

2.  This  encouragement  must  be  particularly 
addressed  to  the  common  soldiers  by  a  priest  ap¬ 
pointed.  and,  the  Jews  say,  anointed,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  whom  they  call  the  Anointed  of  the  rear,  a 
very  proper  title  for  our  anointed  Redeemer,  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  This  priest,  in  God’s 
name,  was  to  animate  the  people;  and  who  so  fit  to 
do  that,  as  he  whose  office  it  was  as  priest  to  prav 
for  them?  For  the  best  encouragements  arise  from 
the  precious  promises  made  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 
This  priest  must,  (1.)  Charge  them  not  to  be  afraid, 
(v.  3. )  for  nothing  weakens  the  hands  so  much  as 
that  which  makes  the  heart  tremble,  v.  3.  There 
is  need  of  precept  upon  precept  to  this  purport,  as 
there  is  here.  Let  not  your  hearts  he  tender,  (so  the 
word  is.)  to  receive  all  the  impressions  of  fear,  but 
let  a  believing  confidence  in  the  power  and  promise 
of  God  harden  them.  Tear  net,  and  do  not  make 
haste,  (so  the  word  is,)  for  he  that  beliereth,  d  ;h 
not  make  more  haste  than  good  speed.  “Do  not 
make  haste  either  rashly  to  anticipate  your  advan¬ 
tages,  or  basely  to  fly  off  upon  every  disadvantage.  ” 
(2.)  He  must  assure  them  of  the  presence  of  God 
with  them,  to  own  and  plead  their  righteous  cause, 
and  not  only  to  save  them  from  their  enemies,  but 
to  give  them  victory*  over  them,  t\  4.  Note,  Those 
have  no  reason  to  fear,  that  have  God  with  them. 
l'he  giving  of  this  encouragement  by  a  priest,  one 
of  the  Lord’s  ministers,  intimates.  [1.]  That  it  is 
very  fit  that  armies  should  have  chaplains,  not  onlv 
to  pray  for  them,  but  to  preach  to  them,  both  to 
reprove  that  which  would  hinder  their  success,  and  1 
to  raise  their  hopes  of  it.  [2.]  That  it  is  the  work 
of  Christ’s  ministers  to  encourage  his  good  sol¬ 
diers  in  their  spiritual  conflicts  with  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  and  to  assure  them  of  a  conquest, 
vea,  more  than  a  conquest,  through  Christ  that 
loved  us.  . 

II.  They  that  were  indisposed  to  fight,  must  be 
discharged;  whether  the  indisposition  did  arise, 

1.  From  the  circumstances  of  a  man’s  outward 
condition.  As,  (1.)  If  he  had  lately  built  or  pur- 
hased  a  new  house,  and  had  not  taken  possession  : 
■f  it,  had  not  dedicated  it,  (r.  5.)  that  is.  made  a 
solemn  festival  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  1 
that  came  to  him  to  welcome  him  to  his  house;  let 
him  go  home  and  take  the  comfort  of  that  which 
God  has  blessed  him  with,  till,  by  enjoying  it  for 
s  'me  time,  he  becomes  less  fond  of  it,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  disturbed  in  the  war  by  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  more  willing  to  die,  and  leave  it.  For 
that  is  the  nature  of  all  our  worldly  enjoyments, 
that  they  please  us  best  at  first;  after  a  while  we  ; 


see  the  vanity  of  them.  Seme  think  that  this  dedi  • 
;i  cation  of  their  houses  was  a  religious  act,  and  that 
;  they  took  possession  of  them  w  ith  prayers  and 
praises,  with  a  solemn  devoting  cf  themselves  and 
all  their  enjoyments  to  the  service  and  honour  cf 
God;  David  penned  the  SOth  Psalm,  on  such  an 
i  occasion,  as  appears  by  the  title.  Note,  He  that 
has  a  house  ol  his  own,  should  dedicate  it  to  G.  d. 
j  by  setting  up  and  keeping  up  the  fear  and  worship 
ol  God  in  it,  that  he  may  have  a  church  in  his 
;  house;  and  nothing  should  be  suffered  to  dh  et  c  •. 
man  from  this.  Or,  (2.)  If  a  man  had  been  at  a 
:  great  expense  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  longed  to 
i  eat  of  the  fruit  of  it,  which,  for  the  firs:  th:ee 
years,  he  was  forbidden  to  do,  by  that  law,  (Lev. 
i  19,  23,  Lin )  let  him  go  home,  if  he  has  a  mir.d,  and 
|  gratify  his  own  humour  with  the  fruits  of  it,  v.  6. 
See  how  indulgent  God  is  to  his  people  in  innocent 
.  things,  and  how  far  from  being  a  hard  Master. 
Since  we  naturally  covet  to  eat  the  labour  of  cur 
;  hands,  rather  than  an  Israelite  should  be  crossed 
therein,  his  service  in  war  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
Or,  (3. )  If  a  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  the  marriage  were  not  solemnized,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  return,  (v.  7. )  as  also  to  tarrv  at  home 
;  for  one  year  after  marriage,  (ch.  24.  5.)  icr  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  war  would  be  disagreeable  to  a  man  wlm 
had  just  welcomed  the  soft  scene  cf  domestic  a* 

;  tachment.  And  God  would  not  be  served  in  his 
wars  by  pressed  men  that  were  forced  into  the 
army  against  their  will,  but  they  must  all  be  per¬ 
fectly  volunteers,  (Ps.  110.  3.)  Thy  pe  pile  shad  be 
r  iding.  In  running  the  Christian  race,  and  fighting 
'  the  good  fight  of  faith,  we  must  lay  aside  everi/ 
-.-.•eight,  and  all  that  which  would  clog  and  di\  ert 
|  our  minds,  and  make  us  unwilling.  The  Jew'sh 
writers  agree  that  this  liberty  to  return  was  allowed 
only  in  those  wars  which  they  made  voluntarily, 
(as  Bishop  Patrick  expresses  itri  not  those  wh:  h 
were  made  by  the  divine  ccmnvand  against  An.alek 
and  the  Canaanites,  in  which  everv  man  was  bound 
to  fight. 

2.  If  a  man’s  indisposition  to  fight  arose  from  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  his  own  spirit,  he  had 
leave  to  return  from  the  war,  v.  8.  "  This  procla¬ 
mation  Gideon  made  to  his  army,  and  it  detached 
above  two  thirds  of  them,  Judg.  7.  5.  Some  make 
the  tearfulness  and  faintheartedness,  here  sup¬ 
posed,  to  arise  from  the  terrors  of  an  evil  cun- 
science,  which  would  make  a  man  afraid  to  look 
death  and  danger  in  the  face.  It  was  then  thought 
that  men  of  loose  and  profligate  lives  would  not  be 
good  soldiers,  but  must  needs  be  both  cowards  in 
the  army,  and  curses  to  it,  the  shame  and  trouble 
of  the  camp;  and  therefore  those  who  were  con 
scious  to  themselves  of  notorious  guilt,  were  sh  ken 
off.  But  it  seems  rather  to  be  meant  of  a  natural 
fearfulness.  It  was  partly  in  kindness  to  them,  that 
they  had  their  discharge;  (though  shamed,  they 
were  eased;?  but  much  more  in  kindness  to  the  rest 
of  the  army,  who  were  hereby  freed  from  the  in¬ 
cumbrance  of  such  as  were  useless  and  unser.  icea- 
ble.  while  the  danger  of  infection  from  their  cow¬ 
ardice  and  flight  was  prevented;  that  is  the  reason 
here  given.  Lest  his  brethren's  heart  fail  as  veil 
his  heart.  Fear  is  catching,  and  in  an  armv  is  of 
most  pernicious  consequence.  We  must  take  heed 
that  we  fear  not  the  pear  of  then  that  are  a  fra  -  i. 
Isa.  8.  12. 

Lastly,  It  is  here  ordered,  that  when  ail  tire 
cowards  were  dismissed,  then  captains  should  he 
nominated,  (v.  9.)  for  it  was  in  a  special  manner 
necessary,  that  the  leaders  and  commanders  sh  uid 
be  men  of  courage.  That  reform  therefore  must 
be  made,  when  the  armv  was  first  mustered  and 
marshalled.  Tire  soldiers  ef  Chris:  have  need  c: 
courage,  that  they  may  acquit  themselves  like  men 
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and  endure  hardness  like  good  soldiers,  especially 
the  officers  of  his  army. 

1 0.  When  thou  contest  nigh  unto  a  city 
to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto 
tt.  11.  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee 
answer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee, 
then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people  that  is 
found  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee, 
and  they  shall  serve  thee.  12.  And  it  it 
will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will 
make  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be¬ 
siege  it :  13.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt 
smite  every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword  :  1 4.  But  the  women,  and  the 

little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in 
the  city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou 
take  unto  thyself;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the 
spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  given  thee.  15.  Thus  shalt  thou 
do  unto  all  the  cities  which  are  very  far  off 
from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of 
these  nations.  16.  But  of  the  cities  of  these 
people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give 
thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  save 
alive  nothing  that  breatheth:  17.  But  thou 
shalt  utterly  destroy  them  ;  namely ,  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanitcs,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com¬ 
manded  thee;  18.  That  they  teach  you 
not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations,  which 
they  have  done  unto  their  gods ;  so  should 
ye  sin  against  the  Lord  your  God.  19. 
When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time, 
in  making  war  against  it  to  take  it,  thou 
shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing 
an  axe  against  them :  for  thou  mayest  eat 
of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down 
(for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man’s  life)  to 
employ  them  in  the  siege:  20.  Only  the 
trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not 
trees  for  meat,  thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut 
them  down  ;  and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks 
against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with  thee, 
until  it  be  subdued. 

They  are  here  directed  what  method  to  take  in 
dealing  with  the  cities,  (those  only  are  mentioned, 
v.  10,  but  doubtless  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  the 
nations  they  had  occasion  to  deal  with,  are  likewise 
intended,)  upon  which  they  made  war.  They 
must  not  make  a  descent  upon  any  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  till  they  had  first  given  them  fair  notice,  by 
a  public  manifesto,  or  remonstrance,  stating  the 
ground  of  their  quarrel  with  them.  In  dealing 
with  the  worst  of  enemies,  the  laws  of  justice  and 
honour  must  be  observed;  and  as  the  sword  must 
never  be  taken  in  hand  without  cause,  so  not  without 
cause  shown.  War  is  an  appeal,  in  which  the 
merits  of  the  cause  must  be  set  forth. 

I.  Even  to  the  proclamation  of  war  must  be  sub¬ 
joined  a  tender  of  peace,  if  they  would  accept  of  it 
upon  Reasonable  terms.  That  is,  (say  the  Jewish 
writers,)  “  upon  condition  that  they  renounce  idola¬ 


try,  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  as  proselytes  of  tlu 
gate  that  were  not  circumcised,  ]  ny  to  their  new 
masters  a  yearly  tribute,  and  submit  to  their  gov¬ 
ernment:”  on  these  terms  the  process  of  war  should 
be  stayed,  and  their  conquerors,  upon  this  submis¬ 
sion,  were  to  be  their  protectors,  v.  10,  11.  Some 
think  that  even  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  were 
to  have  this  offer  of  peace  made  to  them;  and  the 
offer  was  no  iest  or  mockery,  though  it  was  of  the 
Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not 
accept  it,  Josh.  11.  20.  Others  think  that  they  are 
excluded,  (y.  16.)  not  only  from  the  benefit  of  that 
law,  (v.  13.)  which  confines  military  execution  to 
the  males  only,  but  from  the  benefit  of  this  also, 
which  allows  "not  to  make  war  till  peace  was  re¬ 
fused.  And  I  see  not  how  they  could  proclaim 
peace  to  those  who  by  the  law  were  to  be  utterly 
rooted  out,  and  to  whom  they  were  to  show  no 
mercy,  ch.  7,  2.  But  for  any  other  nation  which 
they  made  war  upon,  either  for  the  enlarging  of 
their  coast,  the  avenging  of  any  wrong  done,  or  the 
recovery  of  any  right  denied,  they  must  first  pro¬ 
claim  peace  to  them.  Let  this  show,  1.  God’s 
grace  in  dealing  with  sinners:  though  he  might 
most  justly  and  easily  destroy  them,  yet,  having  no 
pleasure  in  their  ruin,  he  proclaims  peace,  and  be¬ 
seeches  them  to  be  reconciled;  so  that  they  who  lie 
most  obnoxious  to  his  justice,  and  ready  to  fall  as 
sacrifices  to  it,  if  they  make  him  an  answer  of 
peace,  and  open  to  him,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  be  tributaries  and  servants  to  him,  shall  not 
only  be  saved  from  ruin,  but  incorporated  with  his 
Israel,  as  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints.  2.  Let  it 
show  us  our  duty  in  dealing  with  our  brethren:  if 
any  quarrel  happen,  let  us  not  only  be  ready  to 
hearken  to  the  proposals  of  peace,  but  forward  to 
make  such  proposals.  We  should  never  make  use 
of  the  law,  till  we  have  first  tried  to  accommodate 
matters  in  variance  amicably,  and  without  expense 
and  vexation.  We  must  be  for  peace,  whoever  are 
for  war. 

II.  If  the  offers  for  peace  were  not  accepted,  then 
i  they  must  proceed  to  push  on  the  war.  And  let 

those  to  whom  God  offers  peace,  know,  that  if 
they  reject  the  offer,  and  take  not  the  benefit  of  it 
within  the  time  limited,  judgment  will  rejoice 
against  mercy  in  the  execution,  as  much  as  now 
mercy  rejoices  against  judgment  in  the  reprieve. 
In  this  case  here,  1.  There  is  a  promise  implied, 
that  they  should  be  victorious.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  (v.  13.)  that  the  Lord  their  God  would 
deliver  it  into  their  hands.  Note,  Those  enter¬ 
prises,  which  we  undertake  by  a  divine  warrant, 
and  prosecute  by  divine  direction,  we  may  expect 
to  succeed  in.  If  we  take  God’s  method,  we  shall 
have  his  blessing.  2.  They  are  ordered,  in  honour 
to  the  public  justice,  to  put  all  the  soldiers  to  the 
sword,  for  them  I  understand  by  every  male,  (v. 
13.)  all  that  bore  arms  (as  all  then  did,  that  were 
able).  But  the  spoil  they  are  allowed  to  take  to 
themselves,  (v.  14.)  in  which  were  reckoned  the 
women  and  children.  Note,  A  justifiable  property 
is  acquired  in  that  which  is  won  in  lawful  war; 
God  himself  owns  the  title,  the  Lord  thy  God  gives 
it  thee,  and  therefore  he  must  be  owned  in  it,  Ps. 
44.  3. 

III.  The  nations  of  Canaan  are  excepted  from 
the  merciful  provisions  made  by  this  law.  Rem¬ 
nants  might  be  left  of  the  cities  that  were  very  far 
off,  (x».  15.)  because  by  them  they  were  not  in  so 
much  danger  of  being  infected  with  idolatry;  nor 
was  their  country  so  directly  and  immediately  in 
tended  in  the  promise.  But  of  the  cities  which 
were  given  to  Israel  for  an  inheritance,  no  remnants 
must  be  left  of  their  inhabitants,  (v.  16.)  for  it  put 
a  slight  upon  the  promise,  to  admit  Canaanitcs  tn 
share  with  them  in  the  peculiar  land  of  promise 
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And  for  another  reason  they  must  be  utterly  de-  i 
stroyed,  v.  1 7.  Because  since  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  should  be  cured  of  their  idolatry, 
if  they  were  left  with  that  plague-sore  upon  them, 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  infecting  God’s  Israel, 
who  were  too  apt  to  take  the  infection,  v.  18,  They 
will  teach  you  to  do  after  their  abominations,  to  in¬ 
troduce  their  customs  into  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  by  degrees  to  forsake  him  and  to  wor 
ship  false  gods;  for  those  that  dare  violate  the  se¬ 
cond  commandment,  will  not  long  keep  to  the  first. 
Strange  worships  open  the  door  to  strange  deities. 

Lastly,  Care  is  here  taken,  that  in  the  besieging 
of  cities  there  should  not  be  any  destruction  made 
of  fruit-trees,  v.  19,  20.  In  those  times,  when  be¬ 
siegers  forced  their  way  not,  as  now,  with  bombs 
and  cannon-ball,  but  with  battering  rams,  they  had 
occasion  for  much  timber  in  carrying  on  their 
sieges:  now  because,  in  the  heat  of  war,  men  are 
not  apt  to  consider,  as  they  ought,  the  public  good, 
it  is  expressly  provided  that  fruit-trees  should  not 
be  used  as  timber-trees.  That  reason,  for  the  tree  ; 
of  the  field  is  man's,  (the  word  life,  we  supply,)  all  ! 
the  ancient  versions,  the  Septuagint,  Targums,  &c. 
read,  For  is  the  tree  of  the  field  a  man ?  Or,  The 
tree  of  the  field  is  not  a  man,  that  it  should  come 
against  thee  in  the  siege,  or,  retire  from  thee  into  the 
bulwark.  “  Do  not  brutishly  vent  thy  rage  against 
the  trees  that  can  do  thee  no  harm.”  But  our  trans¬ 
lation  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  the 
law;  and  it  teaches  us,  1.  That  God  is  a  better 
Friend  toman  than  he  is  to  himself;  and  God’s  law, 
which  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  as  a  heavy  yoke, 
consults  our  interest  and  comfort,  while  our  own  ap¬ 
petites  and  passions,  which  we  are  so  indulgent  of, 
are  really  enemies  to  our  welfare.  The  intent  of 
many  of  the  divine  precepts  is,  to  restrain  us  from 
destroying  that  which  is  our  life  and  food.  2.  That 
armies,  and  their  commanders,  are  not  allowed  to 
make  what  desolation  they  please  in  the  countries 
that  are  the  seat  of  war.  Military  rage  must  al¬ 
ways  lie  checked  and  ruled  with  reason.  War, 
though  carried  on  with  ever  so  much  caution,  is  de¬ 
structive  enough,  and  should  not  be  made  more  so 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Generous  spirits  will 
show  themselves  tender,  not  only  of  men’s  lives, 
but  of  their  livelihoods;  for  though  the  life  is  snore 
than  meat,  vet  it  will  soon  be  nothing  without  meat. 

3.  The  Jews  understand  this  as  a  prohibition  of  all 
wilful  waste  upon  any  account  whatsoever.  No 
fruit-tree  is  to  be  destroyed,  unless  it  be  barren, 
and  cumber  the  ground.  “Nay,”  they  maintain, 

“  whoso  wilfully  breaks  vessels,  tears  clothes,  stops 
wells,  pulls  down  buildings,  or  destroys  meat,  trans¬ 
gresses  this  law,  Thou  shall  not  destroy.  ”  Christ 
took  care  that  the  broken  meat  should  be  gathered 
up,  that  nothing  might  be  lost.  Every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  refused,  so  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  abused.  We  may  live  to  want  what 
r  carelessly  waste. 

CHAP.  XXL 

In  this  chapter  provision  is  made,  I.  For  the  putting  away 
of  the  guilt  ofblood  from  the  land,  when  he  that  shed  it, 
was  fled  from  justice,#.  1..9.  II.  For  the  preserving  of 
the  honour  of  a  captive-maid,  v.  10..  14.  III.  For  the 
securing  of  the  right  of  a  first-born  son,  though  he  were 
not  a  favourite,  v.  15  , .  17.  IV.  For  the  restraining  and 
punishing  of  a  rebellious  son,  v.  18..  21.  V.  For  the 
maintaining  of  the  honour  oflutman  bodies,  which  must 
not  be  hanged  in  chains,  hut  decently  buried,  even  the. 
bodies  of  the  worst  malefactors,  v.  22,  23. 

F  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  pos¬ 
sess  it,  lying  in  the  held,  and  it  be  not  known 
vvbo  hath  slain  him;  2.  Then  thy  elders 
and  thy  judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they 


measure  unto  the  cities  winch  art 
round  about  him  that  is  slain :  3.  And  it 

shall  be,  that  the  city  which  is  next  unto  the 
slain  man,  even  the  elders  of  that  city,  shall 
take  a  heifer  which  hath  not  been  wrought 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the 
yoke  ;  4.  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall 
bring  down  the  heifer  unto  a  rough  valley, 
which  is  neither  eared  nor  sown,  and  shall 
strike  off  the  heifer’s  neck  there  in  the  val¬ 
ley  :  5.  And  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi 

shall  come  near,  (for  them  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and 
to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,)  and  by 
their  word  shall  every  controversy  and 
every  stroke  be  tried.  6.  And  all  the  elders 
of  that  city,  that  arc  next  unto  the  slain 
man ,  shall  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer 
that  is  beheaded  in  the  valley  :  7.  And  they 
shall  answer  and  say,  Our  hands  have  not 
shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen 
it.  8.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  peo¬ 
ple  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed;  and 
ay  not  innocent  blood  unto  thy  people  of 
srael’s  charge.  And  the  blood  shall  be 
forgiven  them.  9.  So  shall  thou  put  away 
the  guilt  o/'innocent  blood  from  among  you, 
when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord. 

Care  had  been  taken  by  some  preceding  laws  for 
the  vigorous  and  effectual  prosecution  of  a  wilful 
murderer,  ( eh ,  19.  11,  See. )  the  putting  of  whom 
to  death  was  the  putting  away  of  the  guilt  of  blood 
from  the  land;  but  if  that  could  not  be  done,  the 
murderer  not  being  discovered,  they  must  not  think 
that  the  land  was  in  no  danger  of  contracting  any 
pollution,  because  it  was  not  through  any  neglect 
of  their’s  that  the  murderer  was  unpunished;  no,  a 
great  solemnity  is  here  provided  for  the  putting 
away  of  the  guilt,  as  an  expression  of  their  dread 
and  detestation  of  that  sin. 

I.  The  case  supposed  is,  that  one  is  found  slain, 
and  it  is  not  known  who  slew  him,  v.  1.  The  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  has  sometimes  wonderfully  brought 
to  light  these  hidden  works  of  darkness,  and  by 
strange  occurrences  the  sin  of  the  guilty  lias  found 
them  out:  insomuch  that  it  is  become  a  proverb, 
Murder  will  out;  but  it  is  not  always  so;  now  and 
then  the  Devil’s  promises  of  secrecy  and  impunity 
in  this  world  are  made  good;  yet  it  is  but  for  awhile: 
there  is  a  time  coming,  when  secret  murders  will 
be  discovered;  the  earth  shall  disclose  her  blood, 
(Isa.  26.  21.)  upon  the  inquisition  which  justice 
makes  for  it;  and  an  eternity  coming,  when  they 
that  escaped  punishment  from  men,  will  lie  under 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  And  the  impunity 
with  which  so  many  murders  and  other  wicked¬ 
nesses  are  committed  in  this  world,  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  a  day  of  judgment,  to 
require  that  which  is  /last,  Eccl.  3.  15. 

II.  Directions  are  given  concerning  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
diligent  search  has  been  made  for  the  murderer, 
witnesses  examined,  and  circumstances  strictly  in 
quired  into,  that  if  possible  they  might  find  out  the 
guilty  person;  but  if,  after  all,  they  could  not  trace 
it  out,  nor  fasten  the  charge  upon  any,  then, 

1.  The  elders  of  the  ■>iert  city  (that  had  a  court 
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oi  three  and  twenty  in  it)  were  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  about  tliis  matter.  If  it  were  doubtful  which 
city  was  next,  the  great  Sanhedrim  were  to  send 
commissioners  to  determine  th;f%  matter,  by  an  ex¬ 
act  measurer.  2,  3.  Note,  Public  persons  must  be 
solicitous  about  the  public  good:  and  those  that  are 
in  power  and  reputation  in  cities,  must  lay  out 
themselves  to  redress  grievances,  and  reform  what 
is  amiss  in  the  country  and  neighbourhood  that  lie 
about  them.  Those  that  are  next  to  them,  should 
have  the  largest  share  of  their  good  influence,  as 
ministers  of  God  for  good. 

2.  The  priests  and  Levites  must  assist  and  pre¬ 
side  in  this  solemnity,  (v.  5. )  that  they  might  direct 
the  management  of  it  in  all  points  according  to  the 
law,  and  particularly  might  be  the  people’s  mouth 
to  God  in  the  prayer  that  was  to  be  put  up  on  this 
sad  occasion,  v.  8.  God  being  Israel’s  King,  his 
ministers  must  be  their  magistrates,  and  by  their 
word,  as  the  mouth  of  the  court,  and  learned  in 
the  laws,  every  controversy  must  be  tried,  It  was 
their  privilege  that  they  had  such  guides,  over¬ 
seers,  and  rulers,  and  their  duty  to  make  use  of 
them  upon  all  occasions,  especially  in  sacred  things, 
as  this  was. 

3.  They  were  to  bring  a  heifer  down  into  a  rough 
and  unoccupied  valley,  and  to  kill  it  there,  v.  3,  4. 
This  was  not  a  sacrifice,  (for  it  was  not  brought 
to  the  altar,)  but  a  protestation,  that  thus  they 
would  put  the  murderer  to  death,  if  they  had  him 
in  their  hands.  The  heifer  must  be  one  that  had 
not  drawn  in  the  yoke,  to  signify  (say  some)  that 
the  murderer  was  a  son  of  Belial;  it  must  be  brought 
into  a  rough  valley,  to  signify  the  horror  of  the  fact, 
and  that  the  defilement  which  blood  brings  upon  a 
land,  turns  it  into  barrenness.  And  the  Jews  say, 
that  unless,  after  this,  the  murderer  was  found  out, 
this  valley  where  the  heifer  was  killed,  was  never 
to  be  tilled  or  sown. 

4.  The  elders  were  to  wash  their  hands  in  water 
over  the  heifer  that  was  killed,  and  to  profess,  not 
only  that  they  had  not  shed  this  innocent  blood 
themselves,  but  that  they  knew  not  who  had,  (t>. 
C,  7.)  nor  had  knowingly  concealed  the  murderer, 
helped  him  to  make  his  escape,  or  had  been  any 
way  aiding  or  abetting.  To  this  custom  David  al¬ 
ludes,  Ps.  20.  6,  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocen- 
cy;  but  if  Pilate  had  any  eye  to  it,  (Matth.  27.  24.) 
he  wretchedly  misapplied  it,  when  he  condemned 
Christ,  knowing  him  to  be  innocent,  and  yet  ac- 

uitted  himself  from  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood. 

■*: rotestalio  non  valet  contra  factum — Protestations 
are  of  no  avail  when  contradicted  by  fact. 

5.  The  priests  were  to  pray  to  God  for  the  coun¬ 
try  and  nation,  that  God  would  be  merciful  to  them, 
and  not  bring  upon  them  the  judgments  which  the 
connivance  at  the  sin  of  murder  would  deserve,  v. 
8.  It  might  be  presumed  that  the  murderer  was 
either  one  of  their  city,  or  was  now  harboured  in 
their  city;  and  therefore  they  must  pray  that  they  j 
might  not  fare  the  worse  for  his  being  among  them, 
Numb.  16.  22.  Be  merciful ,  O  Lord,  to  thy  fieo- 
fde  Israel.  Note,  When  we  hear  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  wicked,  we  have  need  to  cry  earnestly 
to  God  for  mercy  for  our  land,  which  groans  and 
trembles  under  it.  We  must  empty  the  measure 
oy  our  prayers,  which  others  are  filling  by  their 
sins. 

Now  this  solemnity  was  appointed,  (1.)  That  it 
might  give  occasion  to  common  and  public  discourse 
concerning  the  murder,  which  perhaps  might  some 
way  or  other  occasion  the  discovery  of  it.  (2.)  That 
it  might  possess  people  with  a  dread  of  the  guilt  of 
blood,  which  defiles  not  only  the  conscience  of  him 
that  sheds  it,  (this  should  engage  us  all  to  pray  with 
David,  Deliver  me  from  blood  guiltiness,)  but  the 
land  in  which  it  is  shed.  It  cries  to  the  magistrate 
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for  justice  on  the  criminal;  and  if  that  cry  be  not 
heard,  it  cries  to  heaven  for  judgment  on  the  land. 
If  there  must  be  so  much  care  employed  to  save 
the  land  from  guilt,  when  the  murderer  was  not 
known,  it  was  certainly  impossible  to  secure  it  from 
guilt,  if  the  murderer  was  known  and  yet  protected. 
All  would  be  taught,  by  this  solemnity,  to  use  their 
utmost  care  and  diligence  to  prevent,  disco \  or,  and 
punish,  murder.  Even  the  heathen  mariners 
dreaded  the  guilt  of  blood,  Jon.  1.  14.  (3. )  That 

we  might  all  learn  to  take  heed  of  partaking  in 
other  men’s  sins,  and  making  ourselves  accessary  to 
them  ex  fiost  facto — after  the  fact,  by  countenanc¬ 
ing  the  sin  or  sinner,  and  not  witnessing  against  it  in 
our  places.  We  have  fellowship  with  the  unfruit¬ 
ful  works  of  darkness,  if  we  do  not  reprm'e  them 
rather,  and  bear  our  testimony  against  them;  the. 
repentance  of  the  church  of  Corinth  for  the  sin  of 
one  of  their  members,  produced  such  a  carefulness, 
such  a  clearing  of  themselves,  such  a  holy  indigna¬ 
tion,  fear  and  revenge,  (2  Cor.  7.  11.)  as  were  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  solemnity  here  appointed. 

10.  When  thougoest  forth  to  war  against 
thine  enemies,  and  the  Loud  thy  God  hath 
delivered  them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou 
hast  taken  them  captive,  11.  And  seest 
among  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that  thou  wouldest 
have  her  to  thy  wife;  12.  Then  thou 
shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house;  and 
she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare  her 
nails;  13.  And  she  shall  put  the  raiment 
of  her  captivity  from  off  her,  and  shall  re¬ 
main  in  thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father 
and  her  mother  a  full  month:  and  after 
that  thou  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her 
husband,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife  14. 
And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight  in 
her,  then  thou  shalt.  let  her  go  whither  she 
will ;  but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for 
money,  thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of 
her,  because  thou  hast  humbled  her. 

By  this  law  a  soldier  is  allowed  to  marry  his  cap¬ 
tive,  if  he  pleased.  For  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  Moses  gave  them  this  permission,  lest,  if 
they  had  not  liberty  given  them  to  marry  such,  they 
should  have  taken  liberty  to  defile  themseh  es  with 
them,  and  by  such  wickedness  the  camp  would 
have  been  troubled.  The  man  is  supposed  to  have 
a  wife  already,  and  to  take  this  wife  for  a  secondary 
wife,  as  the  Jews  called  them.  This  indulgence 
of  men’s  inordinate  desires,  in  which  their  hearts 
walked  after  their  eyes,  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  Christ,  which  therefore  in  this  respect, 
among  others,  far  exceeds  in  glory  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses.  The  gospel  permits  not  him  that  has  one  wife, 
to  take  another,  for  from  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so:  the  gospel  forbids  looking  upon  a  woman,  though 
a  beautiul  one,  to  lust  after  her,  and  commands  the 
mortifying  and  denying  of  all  irregular  desires, 
though  it  be  as  uneasy  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  right 
hand;  so  much  does  our  holy  religion,  more  than 
that  of  the  Jews,  advance  the  honour,  and  support 
the  dominion,  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  the  spirit 
over  the  flesh,  consonant  to  the  glorious  discovery 
it  makes  of  life  and  immortality,  and  the  bettci 

Xt though  military  men  were  allowed  this  liber 
ty,  yet  care  is  here  taken  that  they  should  not  abuse 
it;  that  is. 
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1.  That  they  should  not  abuse  themselves  by  do¬ 
ing  it  too  hastily,  though  the  captive  was  ever  so 
desirable.  “  If  thou  wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife, 
(v.  10,  11.)  it  is  true,  thou  needest  not  ask  her  pa¬ 
rents’  consent,  for  she  is  thy  captive,  and  is  at  thy 
disposal.  But,  1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse,  till  thou  hast  married  her.”  This  allow¬ 
ance  was  designed  to  gratify,  not  a  filthy  brutish 
lust,  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  its  rebellion  against  rea¬ 
son  and  virtue,  but  an  honourable  and  generous  af¬ 
fection  to  a  comely  and  amiable  person,  though  in 
distress;  therefore  he  may  make  her  his  wife  if  he 
will,  but  he  must  not  deal  with  her  as  with  a  harlot. 
2.  “Thou  shalt  not  marry  her  of  a  sudden,  but  keep 
her  a  full  month  in  thy  house,”  v.  12,  13.  This  he 
must  do,  either,  (1.)  That  he  may  try  to  take  his 
affection  off  from  her;  for  he  must  know,  that, 
though  in  marrying  her  he  does  not  do  ill,  (so  the 
law  then  stood,')  yet,  in  letting  her  alone,  he  does 
much  better.  Let  her  therefore  shave  her  head, 
that  he  might  not  be  enamoured  with  her  locks, 
and  let  her  nails  grow,  (so  the  margin  reads  it,)  to 
spoil  the  beauty  of  her  hand.  Quicyuid  amas  cupias 
non  placuisse  nimis — We  should  moderate  our  affec¬ 
tion  for  those  things  which  we  are  tempted  to  love 
inordinately.  Or  rather,  (2.)  This  was  done  in  to¬ 
ken  of  her  renouncing  idolatry,  and  becoming  a 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  shaving  of 
her  head,  the  paring  of  her  nails,  and  the  changing 
of  her  apparel,  signified  her  putting  off  her  former 
conversation,  which  was  corrupt  in  her  ignorance, 
that  she  might  become  a  new  creature.  She  must 
remain  in  his  house  to  be  taught  the  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Lord,  and  worship  of  him:  the  Jews 
say  that  if  she  refused  and  continued  obstinate  in 
idolatry,  he  must  not  marry  her.  Note,  The  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  must  not  be  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers,  2  Cor.  6.  14. 

II.  It  is  likewise  provided  that  they  should  not 
abuse  the  poor  captive.  1.  She  must  have  time  to 
bewail  her  father  and  mother,  from  whom  she  was 
separated,  and  without  whose  consent  and  blessing 
she  is  now  likely  to  be  married,  and  perhaps  to  a 
common  soldier  of  Israel,  though  in  her  country 
ever  so  nobly  born  and  bred.  To  force  a  marriage 
till  these  sorrows  were  digested,  and  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  got  over,  and  she  was  better  reconciled  to  the 
land  of  her  captivity,  by  being  better  acquainted 
with  it,  would  be  very  unkind.  She  must  not  be¬ 
wail  her  idols,  but  be  glad  to  part  with  them;  to 
her  near  and  dear  relations  only  her  affection  must 
be  thus  indulged.  2.  If,  upon  second  thoughts,  he 
that  had  brought  her  to  his  house  with  a  purpose  to 
marry  her,  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  marry 
her,  he  might  not  make  merchandise  of  her,  as  of 
his  other  prisoners,  but  must  give  her  liberty  to 
return,  if  she  pleased,  to  her  own  country,  because 
he  had  humbled  her,  and  afflicted  her,  by  raising  i 
expectations,  and  then  disappointing  them;  ( v .  14.)  i 
having  made  a  fool  of  her,  he  might  not  make  a 
prey  of  her.  This  intimates  how  binding  the  laws 
of  justice  and  honour  are,  particularly  in  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  love,  the  courting  of  affections,  and  the 
promises  of  marriage,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon 
is  solemn  things  that  have  something  sacred  in 
them,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  jested  with. 

15.  Tf  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  be¬ 
loved,  and  another  hated,  and  they  have 
borne  him  children,  both  the  beloved  and 
the  hated;  and  if  the  first-born  son  be  hers 
that  was  hated:  16.  Then  it  shall  be, 
when  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit  that 
which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the 
son  of  the  beloved  first-born  before  the  son 


of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the  first-born 
17.  But  he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of 
the  hated  for  the  first-born,  by  giving  him  a 
double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath :  for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  strength ;  the  right  of 
the  first-born  is  his. 

This  law  restrains  men  from  disinheriting  then 
eldest  sons,  out  of  mere  caprice,  and  without  just 
provocation. 

1.  The  case  here  put,  (v.  15.)  is  very  instructive. 
(1.)  It  shows  the  great  mischief  of  having  more 
wives  than  one,  which  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  re 
strain,  px-obably,  in  hopes  that  men’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  it  in  families, 
would  at  last  put  an  end  to  it,  and  make  them  a  law 
to  themselves.  Observe  the  supposition  here,  If  a 

i  man  have  two  wives,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  one 
of  them  is  beloved  and  the  other  hated,  that  is, 
manifestly  loved  less,  as  Leah  was  by  Jacob,  and 
the  effect  of  this  cannot  but  be  strifes  and  jealousies, 
envy,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work,  which  could 
not  but  create  a  constant  uneasiness  and  vexation  tc 
the  husband,  and  involve  him  both  in  sin  and 
trouble.  Those  do  much  better  consult  their  own 
ease  and  satisfaction,  who  adhere  to  God’s  law,  than 
those  who  indulge  their  own  lusts.  (2.)  It  shows 
how  Providence  commonly  sides  with  the  weakest, 
and  gives  more  abundant  honour  to  that  part  which 
lacked;  for  the  first-born  son  is  here  supposed  to  be 
;  hei-’s  that  was  hated,  it  was  so  in  Jacob’s  family, 
because  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah  was  hated,  Gen. 
29.  31.  The  great  Householder  wisely  gives  to 
each  his  dividend  of  comfort;  if  one  had  the  honour 
to  be  the  beloved  wife,  it  often  proved  that  the 
other  had  the  honour  to  be  the  mother  of  the  first¬ 
born. 

2.  The  law  in  this  case  is  still  binding  to  parents; 
they  must  give  their  children  their  right  without 
partiality.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  eldest  son, 
though  the  son  of  the  less  beloved  wife,  must  have 
his  birth-right  privilege,  which  was  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  the  father’s  estate,  because  he  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  strength,  that  is,  in  him  his  family 
began  to  be  strengthened,  and  his  quiver  began  to 
be  filled  with  the  arrows  of  a  mighty  man,  (Ps. 
127.  4.)  and  therefore  the  right  of  the  frst-bom  is 
his,  v.  16,  17.  Jacob  had  indeed' deprived  Reuben 
of  his  birth-right,  and  given  it  to  Joseph,  but  it  was 
because  Reuben  had  forfeited  the  birth-right  by  his 
incest,  not  because  he  was  the  son  of  the  hated-, 
now  lest  that  which  Jacob  did  justly,  should  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent,  for  others  to  do  the  same 
thing  unjustly,  it  is  here  provided  that  when  the 
father  makes  his  will,  or  otherwise  settles  his  es¬ 
tate,  the  child  shall  not  fare  the  worse  for  the 
mother’s  unhappiness  in  having  less  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  love,  for  that  was  not  the  child’s  fault.  Note, 
(1.)  Parents  ought  to  make  no  other  difference  in 
dispensing  their  affections  among  their  children, 
than  what  they  see  plainly  God  makes  in  dispensing 
his  grace  among  them.  (2.)  Since  it  is  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  that  makes  heirs,  the  disposal  of  pro¬ 
vidence  in  that  matter  must  be  acquiesced  in,  and 
not  opposed.  No  son  should  be  abandoned  by  his 
father,  till  he  manifestly  appear  to  be  abandoned  of 
God,  which  is  hard  to  say  of  any  while  there  is  life. 

18.  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  re¬ 
bellious  son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice 
of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and 
that,  when  they  have  chastened  him,  will 
not  hearken  unto  them;  19.  Then  shall 
his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him 
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sad  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his 
rrity,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place :  20. 

And  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his 
city,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebel  - 
ious ;  he  will  not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is  a 
glutton,  and  a  drunkard.  21.  And  all  the 
men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones, 
that  he  die:  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away 
from  among  you :  and  all  Israel  shall  hear, 
and  fear.  22.  And  if  a  man  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a 
tree;  23.  His  body  shall  not  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  bury  him  that  day ;  (for  he  that  is 
hanged  is  accursed  of  God ;)  that  thy  land 
be  not  defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance. 

Here  is, 

1.  A  law  for  the  punishing  of  a  rebellious  son. 
Having  in  the  former  law  provided  that  parents 
should  not  deprive  their  children  of  their  right,  it 
was  fit  that  it  should  next  be  provided  that  children 
withdraw  not  the  honour  and  duty  which  are  owing 
to  their  parents,  for  there  is  no  partiality  in  the 
divine  law. 

Observe,  1.  How  the  criminal  is  here  described. 
He  is  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  v.  18.  No 
child  was  to  fare  the  worse  for  the  weakness  of  his 
capacity,  the  slowness  or  dulness  of  his  understand¬ 
ing,  but  for  his  wilfulness  and  obstinacy.  If  he 
carry  himself  proudly  and  insolently  toward  his 
parents,  contemn  their  authority,  slight  their  re¬ 
proofs  and  admonitions,  disobey  the  express  com¬ 
mands  they  give  him  for  his  own  good,  hate  to  be 
reformed  by  the  correction  they  give  him,  shame 
their  family,  grieve  their  hearts,  waste  their  sub¬ 
stance,  and  threaten  to  ruin  their  estate  by  riotous 
li'ing;  this  is  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son.  He  is 
particularly  supposed  (v.  20.)  to  be  a  glutton  or  a 
drunkard.  This  intimates  either,  (1.)  That  these 
were  sins  which  his  parents  did  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  warn  him  against,  and  therefore  that  in  these 
instances  there  was  a  .plain  evidence  that  he  did 
not  obey  their  voice.  Lemuel  had  this  charge  from 
his  mother,  Prov.  31.  4.  Note,  In  the  education 
of  children,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  suppress 
all  inclinations  to  drunkenness,  and  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way  of  temptations  to  it;  in  order  here¬ 
unto  they  should  be  possessed  betimes  with  a  dread 
and  detestation  of  that  beastly  sin,  and  taught  be¬ 
times  to  deny  themselves.  Or,  (2.)  That  his  being 
a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  was  the  cause  of  his  in¬ 
solence  and  obstinacy  toward  his  parents.  Note, 
There  is  nothing  that  draws  men  into  all  manner 
of  wickedness,  and  hardens  them  in  it,  more  cer¬ 
tainly  and  fatally,  than  drunkenness  does.  When 
men  take  to  drink,  they  forget  the  law,  (Prov.  31. 
5.)  even  that  fundamental  law  of  honouring  pa¬ 
rents. 

2.  How  this  criminal  is  to  be  proceeded  against. 
His  own  father  and  mother  are  to  be  his  prosecutors, 
v.  19,20.  They  might  not  put  him  to  death  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  must  complain  of  him  to  the  elders 
of  the  city,  and  the  complaint  must  needs  be  made 
with  a  sad  heart,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  re¬ 
bellious  Note,  Those  that  give  up  themselves  to 
vice  and  wickedness,  and  will  not  be  reclaimed, 
forfeit  their  interest  in  the  natural  affections  of  their 
nearest  relations;  the  instruments  of  their  being! 
iustlv  become  the  instruments  of  their  destruction. 


The  children  that  forget  their  duty  must  thank 
themselves  and  not  blame  their  parents,  if  they  are 
regarded  with  less  and  less  affection.  And  how 
difficult  soever  tender  parents  now  find  it  to  recon 
die  themselves  to  the  just  punishment  of  their  re¬ 
bellious  children,  in  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  all  natural  affection 
will  be  so  entirely  swallowed  up  in  divine  love,  that 
they  will  acquiesce  even  in  the  condemnation  of 
those  children,  because  God  will  be  therein  for  ever 
glorified. 

3.  What  judgment  is  to  be  executed  upon  him; 
he  must  be  publicly  stoned  to  death  by  the  vien  oj 
his  city,  v.  21.  And  thus,  (1.)  The  paternal  au¬ 
thority  was  supported,  and  God,  our  common 
Father,  showed  himself  jealous  for  it,  it  being  one 
of  the  first  and  most  ancient  streams  derived  from 
him  that  is  the  Fountain  of  all  power.  (2.)  This 
law,  if  duly  executed,  would  early  destroy  the 
wicked  of  the  land,  (Ps.  101.  8.)  and  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  gangrene,  by  cutting  off  the  cor¬ 
rupt  part  betimes;  for  those  that  were  bad  members 
of  families,  would  never  make  good  members  of 
the  commonwealth.  (3.)  It  would  strike  an  awe 
upon  children,  and  frighten  them  into  obedience  to 
their  parents,  if  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
brought  to  their  duty,  and  kept  in  it.  All  Israel 
shall  hear.  The  Jews  say,  “The  elders  that  con¬ 
demned  him,  -were  to  send  notice  of  it  in  writing 
all  the  nation  over,  In  such  a  court,  such  a  day,  we 
stoned  such  a  one,  because  he  was  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son.”  And  I  have  sometimes  wished, 
that  as  in  all  our  courts  there  is  an  exact  record  kept 
of  the  condemnation  of  criminals  in  /ier/ietuam  rei 
memoriam — that  the  memorial  may  never  be  lost, 
so  there  might  be  public  and  authentic  notice  given 
in  print  to  the  kingdom,  of  such  condemnations, 
and  the  executions  upon  them,  by  the  elders  them¬ 
selves,  in  terrorem — that  all  may  hear  and  fear. 

II.  A  law  for  the  burying  of  the  bodies  oi  male¬ 
factors  that  were  hanged,  v.  22.  The  hanging  of 
them  by  the  neck  till  the  body  was  dead,  was  not 
used  at  all  among  the  Jews,  as  with  us;  but  of  Such 
as  were  stoned  to  death,  if  it  were  for  blasphemy, 
or  some  other  very  execrable  crime,  it  was  usual, 
by  order  of  the  judges,  to  hang  up  the  dead  bodies 
upon  a  post,  for  some  time,  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  express  the  ignominy  of  the  crime,  and  to 
strike  the  greater  terror  upon  others,  that  they 
might  not  only  hear  and  fear,  but  see  and  fear. 
Now  it  is  here  provided  that  whatever  time  of  the 
day  they  were  thus  hung  up,  at  sun-set  they  should 
be  taken  down  and  buried,  and  not  left  to  hang  out 
all  night;  sufficient  (says  the  law)  to  such  a  man  is 
this  jiunishment;  hitherto  let  it  go,  but  no  further. 
Let  the  malefactor  and  his  crime  be  hid  in  the 
grave. 

Now,  1.  God  would  thus  preserve  the  honour  of 
human  bodies  and  tenderness  towards  the  worst  of 
criminals.  The  time  of  exposing  dead  bodies 
thus,  is  limited,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stripes  was  limited  by  another  law,  lest  thy 
brother  seetn  rile  unto  thee.  Punishing  beyond 
death  God  reserves  to  himself;  as  for  man,  there  is 
no  more  that  he  can  do.  Whether  therefore  the 
hanging  of  malefactors  in  chains,  and  setting  up 
their  heads  and  quarters,  be  decent  among  Chris¬ 
tians  that  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  may 
perhaps  be  worth  considering.  2.  Yet  it  is  plain 
there  was  something  ceremonial  in  it;  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  the  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  defiling, 
and  therefore  dead  bodies  must  not  be  left  hanging 
up  in  the  country,  because,  by  the  same  rule,  that 
would  defile  the  land.  But,  3.  There  is  one  reason 
here  given  which  has  reference  to  Christ.  He  that 
is  hanged,  is  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  it  is  the 
highest  degree  of  disgrace  and  reproach  that  can 
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be  done  to  a  man,  and  proclaims  him  under  the 
curse  of  God  as  much  as  any  external  punishment 
can.  They  that  see  him  thus  hang  between  heaven 
and  earth,  will  conclude  him  abandoned  of  both, 
and  unworthy  of  either;  and  therefore  let  him  not 
hang  all  night,  for  that  will  carry  it  too  far.  Now 
the  apostle  showing  how  Christ  has  •'Redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  himself  made  a 
curse  for  us,  illustrates  it  by  comparing  this  brand 
here  put  on  him  that  was  hanged  on  a  tree,  with  the 
death  of  Christ,  Gal.  3.  13.  Moses,  by  the  Spirit, 
uses  this  phrase  of  being  accursed  of  God,  when  he 
means  no  more  than  being  treated  most  ignomini- 
ously,  that  it  might  afterward  be  applied  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  might  show  that  in  it  he  under¬ 
went  the  curse  of  the  law  for  us,  which  is  a  great 
enhancement  of  his  love,  and  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  our  faith  in  him.  And  (as  the  excellent 
Bishop  Patrick  well  observes)  this  passage  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  not  only  because  he 
bare  our  sins  and  was  exposed  to  shame,  as  these 
malefactors  were  that  were  accursed  of  God,  but 
because  he  was  in  the  evening  taken  down  from  the 
accursed  tree  and  buried,  (and  that  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  care  of  the  Jews,  with  an  eye  to  this  law,  John 
19.  31. )  in  token  that  now,  the  guilt  being  removed, 
the  law  was  satisfied,  as  it  was  when  the  malefactor 
had  hanged  till  sun-set;  it  demanded  no  more. 
Then  he  ceased  to  be  a  curse,  and  those  that  are 
his.  And  as  the  land  of  Israel  was  pure  and  clean, 
when  the  dead  body  was  buried,  so  the  church  is 
washed  and  cleansed  by  the  complete  satisfaction 
which  thus  Christ  made. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

The  laws  of  this  chapter  provide,  I.  For  the  preservation 
of  charity  and  good  neighbourship,  in  the  care  of  strayed 
or  fallen  cattle,  v.  1..4.  II.  For  the  preservation  of 
order  and  distinction  :  that  men  and  women  should  not 
wear  one  another’s  clothes,  (v.  5.)  and  that  other  need¬ 
less  mixtures  should  be  avoided,  v.  9.  .11.  III.  For  the 
preservation  of  birds,  v.  6,  7.  IV.  Of  life,  v.  8.  V.  Of 
the  commandments,  v.  12.  VI.  Of  the  reputation  of  a 
wife  abused,  if  she  were  innocent,  (v.  13  .  .  19.)  but  for 
her  punishment,  if  guilty,  v.  20,  21.  VII.  For  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  chastity  of  wives,  v.  22.  Virgins  be¬ 
trothed,  (v.  23..  27.)  or  not  betrothed,  v.  28,  29.  And 
lastly,  against  incest,  v.  30. 

1.  npHOU  shall  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox 
JL  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide 
thyself  from  them:  thou  slialt  in  any  case 
bring  them  again  unto  thy  brother.  2.  And 
if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or  if 
thou  know  him  not,  then  thou  shalt  bring  it 
unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be  with 
thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it,  and  thou 
shalt  restore  it  to  him  again.  3.  In  like 
manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass;  and  so 
shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment;  and  with 
all  lost  things  of  thy  brother’s,  which  he 
hath  lost,  and  thou  hast  found,  shalt  thou  do 
likewise:  thou  mayest  not  hide  thyself.  4. 
Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ass  or  his 
ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself 
from  them:  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to 
lift  them  up  again. 

The  kindness  that  was  commanded  to  be  shown 
in  reference  to  an  enemy,  (Exod.  23.  4,  8cc.)  is  here 
required  to  be  much  more  done  for  a  neighbour, 
though  he  were  not  an  Israelite,  for  the  law  is  con¬ 
sonant  to  natural  equity. 

1.  That  strayed  cattle  should  be  brought  back, 
either  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  pasture  out  of  which 


they  had  gone  astray,  v.  1,  2.  This  must  be  done, 
in  pity  to  the  very  cattle,  which,  while  they  wan¬ 
dered,  were  exposed;  and  in  civility  and  respect  to 
the  owner,  nay,  and  in  justice  to  him,  for  it  was  do¬ 
ing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  which  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  equity.  Note,  Religion  teaches  us  to 
be  neighbourly,  and  to  be  ready  to  do  all  good  offices, 
as  we  have  opportunity,  to  all  men.  In  doing  this, 
(I.)  They  must  not  mind  trouble;  but  if  they  knew 
not  who  the  owner  was,  must  bring  it  back  them¬ 
selves;  for  if  they  should  only  send  notice  to  the 
owner  to  come  and  look  after  it  himself,  some  mis¬ 
chief  might  befall  it  ere  he  could  reach  it.  (2.) 
They  must  not  mind  expense:  but  if  they  knew 
not  who  the  owner  was,  they  must  take  it  home, 
and  feed  it  till  the  owner  was  found.  If  such 
care  must  be  taken  of  a  neighbour’s  ox  or  ass 
going  astray,  much  more  of  himself  going  astray 
from  God  and  his  duty ;  we  should  do  our  utmost 
to  convert  him  (Jam.  5.  19.)  and  restore  him, 
considering  ourselves,  Gal.  6.  1. 

2.  That  lost  goods  should  be  brought  to  the 
owner,  v.  3.  The  Jews  say,  “  He  that  found  the 
lost  goods,  was  to  give  public  notice  of  them  by 
the  common  crier  three  or  four  times,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  with  us;  if  the  owner  could  not 
be  found,  he  that  found  the  goods  might  convert 
them  to  his  own  use;  but  (say  some  learned  wri¬ 
ters  in  this  case)  he  would  do  very  well  to  give 
the  value  of  the  goods  to  the  poor. 

3.  That  cattle  in  distress  should  be  helped,  v. 

4.  This  must  be  done,  both  in  compassion  to  the 
brute-creatures,  for  a  merciful  man  regardeth  (he 
life  of  a  beast,  though  it  be  not  his  own,  and  in  love 
and  friendship  to  our  neighbour,  not  knowing  how 
soon  we  may  have  occasion  for  his  help.  If  one 
member  may  say  to  another,  “  I  have  at  present 
no  need  of  thee,”  it  cannot  say,  “  1  never  shall.” 

5.  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which 
pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man 
put  on  a  woman’s  garment :  for  all  that  do 
so  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 
6.  If  a  bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee 
in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
ivhethcr  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the 
dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the 
eggs,  thou  shalt  net  take  the  dam  with  the 
young  :  7.  But  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let 

the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee ; 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days.  8.  When  thou 
buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt  make 
a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall 
from  thence.  9.  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy 
vineyard  witli  divers  seeds;  lest  the  fruit  of 
thy  seed  which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  vineyard,  be  defiled.  1 0.  Thou 
shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  to¬ 
gether.  1 1.  Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  garment 
of  divers  sorts,  as  of  woollen  and  linen  to¬ 
gether.  12.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  fringes 
upon  the  four  quarters  of  thy  vesture,  where¬ 
with  thou  coverest  thyself. 

Here  are  several  laws  in  these  verses,  which 
seem  to  stoop  very  low,  and  to  take  cognizance 
of  things  mean  and  minute;  men’s  laws  commonly 
do  not  so;  lie  minimis  non  curat  lex — The  lam 
takes  no  cognizance  of  little  things;  but  because 
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God’s  providence  extends  itself  to  the  smallest 
affairs,  his  precepts  do  so,  that  even  in  them  we 
may  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  we  are  under  his 
eye  and  care.  And  yet  the  significancy  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  these  statutes,  which  seem  little,  are  such, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  minuteness,  being  found 
among  the  things  of  God’s  law,  which  he  has 
written  to  us,  they  are  to  be  accounted  great  things. 

I.  The  distinction  of  sexes  by  the  apparel  is 

to  be  kept  up,  for  the  preservation  of  our  own 
and  our  neighbour’s  chastity,  v.  5.  J\rature  itself 
teaches  that  a  difference  be  made  between  them  in 
their  hair ,  (1  Cor.  11.  14.)  and  by  the -same  rule  in 
their  clothes,  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded,  either  in  ordinary  wear,  or  occasionally. 
To  befriend  a  lawful  escape  or  concealment,  it  may 
be  done;  but  whether  for  sport,  or  in  the  acting  of 
plays,  is  justly  questionable.  Some  think  it  refers 
to  the  idolatrous  custom  of  the  Gentiles:  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Venus,  women  appeared  in  armour,  and 
men  in  women’s  clothes;  this,  as  other  such  super¬ 
stitious  usages,  is  here  said  to.be  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord.  2.  It  forbids  the  confounding  of  the  dis¬ 
positions  and  affairs  of  the  sexes:  men  must  not  be 
effeminate,  nor  do  the  women’s  work  in  the  house, 
nor  must  women  be  viragos,  pretend  to  teach ,  or 
usurp  authority,  1  Tim.  2.  11,  12.  3.  Probably, 

this  confounding  of  garments  had  been  used  to  gain 
opportunity  of  committing  uncleanness,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  kept  forbidden;  for  those  that  would  be  kept 
from  sin,  must  keep  themselves  from  all  occasions 
of  it  and  approaches  to  it. 

II.  In  taking  a  bird’s  nest,  the  dam  must  be  let 

go,  v.  6,  7.  The  Jews  say,  “  This  is  the  least  of 
all  the  commandments  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  yet 
the  same  promise  is  here  made  to  the  observance  of 
it,  that  is  made  to  the  keepingof  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy 
days;  for  as  disobedience  in  a  small  matter  shows  a 
very  great  contempt  of  the  law,  so  obedience  in  a 
small  matter  shows  a  very  great  regard  to  it.  He 
that  let  go  a  bird  out  of  his  hand,  (which  was  worth 
two  in  the  bush,)  purely  because  God  bid  him,  in 
that  made  it  to  appear  that  he  esteemed  all  God’s 
precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be  right,  and  that 
he  could  deny  himself  rather  than  sin  against  God. 
But  doth  God  take  care  for  birds?  1  Cor.  9.  9. 
Yes,  certainly;  and  perhaps  to  this  law  our  Sav¬ 
iour  alludes,  Luke  12.  6,  Jlre  not  five  sparrows 
sold  for  two  farthings;  an<£  not  one  of  than  is 
forgotten  before  God?  Tins  law,  1.  Forbids  us 
to  be  cruel  to  the  brute  creatures,  or  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  destroying  them.  Though  God  has 
made  us  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  given 
us  dominion  over  them,  yet  we  must  not  abuse 
them,  nor  rule  them  with  rigour.  Let  go  the 
dam  to  breed  again;  destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing 
is  in  it,  Isa.  65.  8.  2.  It  teaches  us  compassion  to 

those  of  our  own  kind,  and  to  abhor  the  thought  of 
every  thing  that  looks  barbarous  and  cruel,  and  ill- 
natured,  especially  toward  those  of  the  weaker  and 
tender  sex,  which  always  ought  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  in  consideration  of  the  sorrows 
wherein  they  bring  forth  children.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  an  instance  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty, 
that  the  mother  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  her  chil¬ 
dren,  (Hos.  10.  14.)  and  that  the  women  with 
child  were  ripe  Up,  Amos  1.  13.  3.  It  further  j 

intimates,  that  we  must  not  take  advantage  against  I 
any,  from  their  natural  affection,  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  their  disposition,  to  do  them  an  injury. 
The  dam  could  not  have  been  taken,  if  her  con¬ 
cern  for  her  eggs  or  young  (unlike  to  the  os¬ 
trich)  had  not  detained  her  upon  the  nest,  when 
otherwise  she  could  easily  have  secured  herself 
bv  flight.  Now,  since  it  is  a  thousand  nities  that 
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she  should  fare  the  worse  for  that  which  is  her 
praise,  the  law  takes  care  that  she  shall  be  let 
go.  The  remembrance  of  this  may,  perhaps,  some 
time  or  other,  keep  us  from  doing  a  hard  or  un¬ 
kind  thing  to  those  whom  we  have  at  our  mercy. 

III.  In  building  a  house,  care  must  betaken  to 
make  it  safe,  that  none  might  receive  mischief  by 
falling  from  it,  v.  8.  The  roofs  of  their  houses 
were  flat  for  people  to  walk  on,  as  appears  by  many 
scriptures;  now,  lest  any,  through  carelessness, 
should  fall  off  them,  they  must  compass  them  with 
battlements,  which  (the  Jews  say)  must  be  three 
feet  and  a  half  high;  if  this  were  not  done,  and 
mischief  followed,  the  owner,  by  his  neglect,  brought 
the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  house.  See  here)  1. 
How  precious  men’s  lives  are  to  God,  who  protects 
them,  not  only  by  his  providence,  but  by  his  law. 
2.  How  precious,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  to  us, 
and  what  care  we  should  take  to  prevent  hurt  com¬ 
ing  to  any  person.  The  Jews  say,  that  by  the  equity 
of  this  law  they  are  obliged  (and  so  are  we  too)  to 
fence,  or  remove  every  thing  by  which  life  may  be 
endangered,  as  to  cover  draw-wells,  keep  bridges 
in  repair,  and  the  like;  lest  if  any  perish  through 
our  omission,  their  blood  be  required  at  our  hand. 

IV.  Odd  mixtures  are  here  forbidden,  v.  9,  10. 
Much  of  this  we  met  with  before.  Lev.  19.  19. 
There  appears  not  any  thing  at  all  of  moral  evil  in 
these  things,  and  therefore  we  now  make  no  con¬ 
science  of  sowing  wheat  and  rye  together,  plough¬ 
ing  with  horses  and  oxen  together,  and  of  wearing 
linsey-woolsey  garments;  but  hereby  is  forbidden 
either,  1.  A  conformity  to  some  idolatrous  customs 
of  the  heathen;  or,  2.  That  which  is  contrary  to 
the  plainness  and  purity  of  an  Israelite.  They  must 
not  gratify  their  own  vanity  and  cuiiosity  by  putting 
those  things  together,  which  the  creator  in  infinite 
wisdom  had  made  asunder;  they  must  not  be  un¬ 
equally  yoked  with  unbelievers;  nor  mingle  them¬ 
selves  with  the  unclean,  as  an  ox  with  an  ass.  Nor 
must  their  profession  and  appearance  in  the  world 
be  motley,  or  parti-coloured,  but  all  of  a  piece,  all 
of  a  kind. 

V.  The  law  concerning  fringes  upon  their  gar¬ 
ments,  and  memorandums  of  the  commandments, 
which  we  had  before,  (Numb.  15.  38,  39.)  is  here 
repeated,  v.  12.  By  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  people,  so  that  it  might  be  said,  upon 
the  first  sight.  There  goes  an  Israelite;  which 
taught  them  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  country,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  how  much  soever 
their  neighbours  looked  upon  them  and  it  with  con¬ 
tempt:  and  they  were  also  put  in  mind  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  upon  the  particular  occasions  to  which  they 
had  reference;  and  perhaps  the  law  is  repeated 
here,  because  the  precepts  immediately  foregoing 
seemed  so  minute,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  The  fringes  will  remind 
you  not  to  make  your  garments  of  linen  :md  woollen, 
v.  11. 

13.  If  any  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  in 
unto  her,  and  hate  her,  14.  And  give  occa¬ 
sions  of  speech  against  her,  and  bring  up  an 
evil  name  upon  her,  and  say,  I  took  this  wo¬ 
man,  and,  when  T  came  to  her,  I  found  her 
not  a  maid  :  1 .5.  Then  shall  the  father  of  the 

damsel,  and  her  mother,  take  and  bring 
forth  the.  tokens  of  the  damsel’s  virginity  unto 
the  elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate :  IG.  And 
the  damsel’s  father  shall  say  unto  the  elders. 
I  gave  my  daughter  unto  this  man  to  wife, 
and  he  hateth  her;  17.  And,  lo,  he  hath 
given  occasions  of  speech  n gainst  her,  say- 
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ing,  I  found  not  thy  daughter  a  maid;  and 
yet  these  are  the  tokens  of  my  daughter’s 
virginity :  And  they  shall  spread  the  cloth 
before  the  elders  of  the  city.  18.  And  the 
elders  of  that  city  shall  take  that  man,  and 
chastise  him;  19.  And  they  shall  amerce 
him  in  a  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  give 
them  unto  the  father  of  the  damsel,  because 
he  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a 
virgin  of  Israel :  and  she  shall  be  his  wife ; 
he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days.  20. 
But  if  this  thing  be  true,  and  the  tokens  of 
virginity  be  not  found  for  the  damsel ;  21. 

Then  they  shall  bring  out  the  damsel  to  the 
door  of  her  father’s  house,  and  the  men  of 
her  city  shall  stone  her  with  stones  that  she 
die* ;  because  she  hath  wrought  folly  in  Is¬ 
rael,  to  play  the  whore  in  her  father’s  house ; 
so  shall  thou  put  evil  away  from  among 
you.  22.  If  a  man  be  found  lying  with  a 
woman  married  to  a  husband,  then  they 
shall  both  of  them  die,  both  the  man  that 
lay  with  the  woman,  and  the  woman  :  so 
shalt  thou  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  23. 
If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  betrothed  unto 
a  husband,  and  a  man  find  her  in  the  city, 
and  lie  with  her  ;  24.  Then  ye  shall  bring 

them  both  out  unto  the  gate  of  that  city, 
and  ye  shall  stone  them  with  stones  that 
they  die;  the  damsel  because  she  cried  not, 
being  in  the  city;  and  the  man,  because  he 
hath  humbled  his  neighbour’s  wife  :  so  thou 
shalt  put  away  evil  from  among  you.  23. 
But  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  damsel  in  the 
field,  and  the  man  force  her,  and  lie  with 
her;  then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her 
shall  die :  2G.  But  unto  the  damsel  thou 

shalt  do  nothing;  there  is  in  the  damsel  no 
sin  worthy  of  death :  for  as  when  a  man  riseth 
against  his  neighbour,  and  slayeth  him,  even 
so  is  this  matter:  27.  For  he  found  her  in 
the  field,  and  the  betrothed  damsel  cried, 
and  there  was  none  to  save  her.  28.  If  a 
man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin,  which  is 
not.  betrothed,  and  lay  hold  on  her,  and  lie 
with  her,  and  they  be  found ;  29.  Then 

the  man  that  lay  with  her  shall  give  unto 
the  damsel’s  father  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and 
she  shall  be  his  wife  :  because  he  hath  hum¬ 
bled  her,  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his 
days.  30.  A  man  shall  not  take  his  father’s 
wife,  nor  discover  his  father’s  skirt. 

These  laws  relate  to  the  seventh  commandment, 
laying  a  restraint,  by  laying  a  penalty,  upon  those 
fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul. 

1.  If  a  man,  lusting  after  another  woman,  to  get 
rill  of  his  wife,  slander  her  and  falsely  accuse  her, 
as  not  having  the  virginity  she  pretended  to  when 
lie  married  her,  upon  the  disproof  of  his  slander, 
lie  must  be  punished,  v.  13 .  .  19.  What  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  evidence  is,  by  which  the  husband’s  ac¬ 
cusation  was  to  be  proved  false,  the  learned  are  not 


i  agreed,  nor  is  it  all  necessary  to  inquire — they  for 
whom  this  law  was  intended,  no  doubt,  understood 
it:  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  this  wicked 
husband,  who  had  thus  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  re¬ 
futation  of  his  own  wife,  was  to  be  scourged,  and 
fined,  and  bound  up  from  ever  divorcing  the  wife 
he  had  thus  abused,  t>.  18,  19.  Upon  this  dislike 
of  her,  he  might  have  divorced  her,  if  he  had 
pleased,  by  the  permission  of  the  law,  (c/i.  24.  1.) 
but  then  he  must  have  given  her  her  dowry;  if 
therefore,  to  save  that,  and  to  do  her  the  greater 
mischief,  he  would  thus  destroy  her  good  name,  it 
was  fit  that  he  should  be  severely  punished  for  it, 
and  for  ever  after  forfeit  the  permission  to  divorce 
her.  Observe,  1.  The  nearer  any  are  in  relation 
to  us,  the  greater  sin  it  is  to  belie  them,  and  blemish 
their  reputation.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  crime  of  the 
highest  nature  to  slander  their  own  ?nother’s  son, 
(Ps.  50.  20.)  who  is  next  to  thyself,  much  more  to 
slander  thine  own  wife,  or  thine  own  husband,  that 
is  thyself:  it  is  an  ill  bird  indeed,  that  defiles  its 
own  nest.  2.  Chastity  is  honour  as  well  as  virtue, 
and  that  which  gives  occasion  for  the  suspicion  of 
it,  is  as  great  a  reproach  and  disgrace  as  any  other 
whatsoever:  in  this  matter,  therefore,  above  any 
thing,  we  should  be  highly  tender,  both  of  our  own 
good  name  and  that  of  others.  3.  Parents  must 
look  upon  themselves  as  concerned  to  vindicate  the 
reputation  of  their  children,  for  it  is  a  branch  of 
their  own. 

II.  If  the  woman  that  was  married  as  a  virgin, 
were  not  found  to  be  one,  she  was  to  be  stoned 
to  death  at  her  father’s  door,  v.  20,  21.  If  the 
uncleanness  had  been  committed  befoj-e  she  was 
betrothed,  it  would  not  have  been  punished  as  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime;  but  she  must  die  for  the  abuse  she  put 
upon  him  whom  she  married,  being  conscious  to 
herself  of  her  being  defiled,  while  she  made  him 
believe  her  to  be  a  chaste  and  modest  woman.  But 
some  think  that  her  uncleanness  was  punished  with 
death,  only  in  case  it  was  committed  after  she  was 
betrothed,  supposing  there  were  few  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  but  what  were  betrothed,  though  not  yet 
married.  Now,  1.  This  gave  a  powerful  caution  to 
young  women  to  flee  fornication,  since,  however 
concealed  before,  so  as  not  to  mar  their  marriage, 
it  would,  very  likely,  be  discovered  after,  to  their 
perpetual  infamy  and  utter  ruin.  2.  It  is  intimated 
to  parents,  that  they  must  by  all  means  possible 
preserve  their  children’s  chastity,  by  giving  them 
good  advice  and  admonition,  setting  them  good 
examples,  keeping  them  from  bad  company,  pray¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  laying  them  under  needful  re¬ 
straints;  because,  if  the  children  committed  lewd¬ 
ness,  the  parents  must  have  the  grief  and  shame 
of  the  execution  at  their  own  door.  That  phrase 
of  folly  wrought  in  Israel,  was  used  concerning 
this  very  crime  in  the  case  of  Dinah,  Gen.  34.  7 
All  sin  is  folly,  uncleanness  especially;  but  above 
all,  uncleanness  in  Israel,  by  profession"  a  holy  peo 
pie. 

III.  If  any  man,  single  or  married,  lay  with  a 
married  woman,  they  were  both  to  be  put  to  death, 
v.  22.  This  law  we  had  before,  Lev.  20.  10.  For 
a  married  man  to  lie  with  a  single  woman,  was  no; 
a  crime  of  so  high  a  nature,  nor  was  it  punished  with 
death,  because  not  introducing  a  spurious  brood  in¬ 
to  families,  under  the  character  of  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren. 

IV.  If  a  damsel  were  betrothed  and  not  married, 
she  was  from  under  the  eye  of  her  intended  husband, 
and  therefore  she  and  her  chastity  were  taken  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  law. '  1.  If  her  chastity 
were  violated  by  her  own  consent,  she  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  her  adulterer  with  her,  v.  23,  24. 
And  it  shall  be  presumed  that  she  consented,  if  i* 
were  done  in  the  city,  or  in  any  place  where,  hn< 
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she  cried  out,  help  might  speedily  have  come  in  to 
prevent  the  injury  offered  her.  Qui  tacet,  consen- 
tire  videtur — Silence  imfilies  consent  Note,  It  may 
be  presumed  that  those  willingly  yield  to  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  (whatever  they  pretend,)  who  will  not  use  the 
means  and  helps  they  might  be  furnished  with  to 
avoid  and  overcome  it.  Nay,  her  being  found  in 
the  city,  a  place  of  company  and  diversion,  when  she 
should  have  kept  under  the  protection  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  was  an  evidence  against  her,  that  she 
had  not  that  dread  of  the  sin,  and  the  danger  of  it, 
which  became  a  modest  woman.  Note,  They  that 
needlessly  expose  themselves  to  temptation,  "justly 
suffer  for  the  same,  if,  ere  they  are  aware,  they  be 
surprised  and  caught  by  it.  Dinah  lost  her  hon¬ 
our,  to  gratify  her  curiosity  with  a  sight  of  the 
daughters  of  the  land.  By  this  law  the  Virgin  Ma¬ 
ry  was  in  danger  of  being  made  a  public  example, 
that  is,  of  being  stoned  to  death,  but  that  God,  by 
an  angel,  cleared  the  matter  to  Joseph.  2.  If  she 
were  forced,  and  never  consented,  he  that  commit¬ 
ted  the  rape  was  to  be  put  to  death,  but  the  damsel 
was  to  be  acquitted,  v .  25  •  •  27.  Now  if  it  were 
done  in  the  field,  out  of  the  hearing  of  neighbours, 
it  shall  be  presumed  that  she  cried  out,  but  there 
was  none  to  save  her;  and  besides,  her  going  into  the 
field,  a  place  of  solitude,  did  not  so  much  expose 
her.  Now  by  this  law  it  is  intimated  to  us,  (1.) 
That  we  shall  suffer  only  for  the  wickedness  we  do, 
not  for  that  which  is  done  unto  us.  That  is  no  sin, 
which  has  not  more  or  less  of  the  will  in  it.  (2. ) 
That  we  must  presume  the  best  concerning  all  per¬ 
sons,  unless  the  contrary  do  appear;  not  only  chari¬ 
ty,  but  equity,  teaches  us  to  do  so.  Though  none 
heard  her  cry,  yet  because  none  could  hear  it  if  she 
did,  it  shall  betaken  for  granted  that  she  did.  This 
rule  we  should  go  by  in  judging  of  persons  and  ac¬ 
tions,  believe  all  things,  and  hope  all  things.  (3.) 
That  our  chastity  should  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  life; 
when  that  is  assaulted,  it  is  not  at  all  improper  to 
cry,  Murder,  Murder !  for,  as  when  a  man  riseth 
against  his  neighbour  and  slayeth  him,  even  so  is  this 
matter.  (4. )  By  way  of  allusion  to  this,  see  what 
we  are  here  to  do  when  Satan  sets  upon  us  with  his 
temptations;  wherever  we  are,  let  us  cry  aloud  to 
heaven  for  help,  ( Succurre,  Domine,  vim  patior — 
Help  me,  0  Lord,  for  I  suffer  violence,)  and  there 
we  may  be  sure  to  be  heard,  and  answered,  as  Paul 
was,  Mij  grace  is  sufficient  fur  thee. 

V.  If  a  damsel  not  betrothed  be  thus  abused  by 
violence,  he  that  abused  her,  should  be  fined,  the 
father  should  have  the  fine,  and  if  he  and  the  dam¬ 
sel  did  consent,  he  should  be  bound  to  many  her, 
and  never  to  divorce  her,  how  much  soever  she  was 
below  him,  and  how  unpleasing  soever  she  might  af¬ 
terward  be  to  him,  as  Tamar  was  to  Amncn,  after  he 
had  forced  her,  v.  28,  29.  This  was  to  deter  men 
from  such  vicious  practices,  which  it  is  a  shame  that 
we  are  necessitated  to  read  and  write  of. 

VI.  The  law  against  a  man’s  marrying  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  widow,  or  having  any  undue  familiarity  with 
his  father’s  wife,  is  here  repeated,  (y.  30.)  from 
Lev.  18.  8.  And,  probably,  it  is  intended  (as  Bishop 
Patrick  notes)  for  a  short  memorandum  to  them 
carefully  to  observe  all  the  laws  there  made  against 
incestuous  marriages,  this  being  specified,  which  is 
the  most  detestable  of  all;  it  is  that  of  which  the 
apostle  says,  It  is  not  so  much  as  named  among  the 
Gentiles,  1  Cor.  5.  1. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  laws  of  this  chapter  provide,  I.  For  the  preserving  of 

the  purity  and  honour  of  the  families  of  Israel,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  such  as  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them,  v.  1  . .  8. 

II.  For  the  preserving  of  the  purity  and  jmnour  of  the 

camp  of  Israel  when  it  was  abroad,  v.  9 . 7i4.  III.  For 

the  encouraging  and  entertaining  of  proselytes,  v.  15,  16. 

IV.  Against  whoredom,  v.  17,  18.  V.  Against  usury,  v. 

19,  20.  VI.  Against  the  breach  of  vows,  v.  21  .  .  23.  VII. 
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What  liberty  a  man  might  take  in  his  nejghboui's  field 

and  vineyard,  and  what  not,  v.  24,  25. 

1  •  TO  E  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones,  or 
-0-  M-  hath  his  privy  member  cutoff,  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  2.  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ;  even  to  his 
tenth  generation  shall  he  not  enter  into  the 
i  congregation  of  the  Lord.  3.  An  Ammon 
ite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  con 
.  gregation  of  the  Lord  ;  even  to  their  tenth  ge- 
|  Deration  shall  they  not  enter  into  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Lord  for  ever :  4.  Because  they 
|  met  you  not  with  bread  and  with  water  in 
the  way,  when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  because  they  hired  against  thee  Ba¬ 
laam  the  son  of  Beor.  of  Pethor  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  to  curse  thee.  5.  Nevertheless  the 
Lord  thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto  Ba¬ 
laam  ;  but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the 
curse  into  a  blessing  unto  thee,  because  the 
Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.  6.  Thou  shalt 
not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  prosperity  all 
thy  days  for  ever.  7.  Thou  shalt  not  abhor 
an  Edomite;  for  he  is  thy  brother:  thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  because  thou 
wast  a  stranger  in  his  land.  8.  The  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  their 
third  generation. 

Interpreters  are  not  agreed  what  is  here  meant  by 
entering  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  which 
|  is  here  forbidden  to  eunuchs  and  to  bastards,  Am¬ 
monites  and  Moabites,  for  ever,  but  to  Edomites 
and  Egyptians,  only  till  the  third  generation.  1. 
Some  think  they  are  hereby  excluded  from  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  people  of  God  in  their  religious 
j  services;  though  eunuchs  and  bastards  were  owned 
as  members  ot  the  church,  and  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  might  be  circumcised  and  proselyted  to 
|  the  Jewish  religion,  yet  they,  and  their  families,, 
must  lie  for  some  time  under  marks  of  disgrace, 
remembering  the  rock  where  they  were  hewn,  and 
must  not  come  so  near  the  sanctuary  as  others  might, 
j  nor  have  so  free  a  communion  with  Israelites.  2. 

|  Others  think  they  are  hereby  excluded  from  bearing 
office  in  the  congregation:  none  of  these  must  be 
elders  or  judges,  lest  the  honour  of  the  magistracy, 
should  thereby  be  stained.  3.  Others  think  they 
|  are  excluded  only  from  marrying  with  Israelites. 

;  Thus  the  learned’Bishop  Patrick  inclines  to  under- 
'  stand  it;  yet  we  find  that  when  this  law  was  put  in 
|  execution  after  the  captivity,  they  separated  from 
Israel,  not  only  the  strange  wives,  but  all  the  mixed 
multitude,  see  Neh.  13.  1 . .  3.  With  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  these  nations,  (though  out  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan,)  it  should  seem,  the  men  of  Israel  might 
many,  if  they  were  completely  proselyted  to  the 
Jewish  religion;  but  with  the  men  of  these  nations 
the  daughters  of  Israel  might  not  marry',  nor  could 
the  men  be  naturalized,  except  as  here  excepted. 

It  is  plain,  in  general,  that  disgrace  is  here  put, 

(1.)  Upon  bastards  and  eunuchs,  v.  1,  2.  By 
bastards  here,  the  Jewish  writers  understand,  not 
all  that  were  born  of  fornication,  or  out  of  marriage, 
but  all  that  were  of  those  incestuous  mixtures, 
which  are  forbidden.  Lev.  18.  And  though  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  issue,  yet,  to  deter  people  from 
those  unlawful  marriages,  and  unlawful  lusts,  it  was 
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very  convenient  that  their  posterity  should  thus  be 
made  infamous.  By  this  rule  Jephthah,  though  the 
son  of  a  harlot,  a  strange  woman,  (Judg.  11.  1,  2.) 
yet  was  not  a  bastard  in  the  sense  of  this  law.  And 
as  for  the  eunuchs,  though  by  this  law  they  seemed 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  as  dry  trees,  which 
they  complain  of,  (Isa.  56.  3.)  yetit  is  there  promis¬ 
ed,  \v.  5.)  that  if  they  took  care  of  their  duty  to 
Gcd,  as  far  as  they  were  admitted,  by  keeping  his 
sabbaths,  and  choosing  the  things  that  pleased  him, 
the  want  of  this  privilege  should  be  made  up  to 
them  with  such  spiritual  blessings  as  would  entitle 
them  to  an  everlasting  name. 

(2.)  Upon  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  the  poster¬ 
ity  of  Lot,  who,  for  his  outward  convenience,  had 
separated  himself  from  Abraham,  Gen.  13.  11. 
And  we  do  not  find  that  he  or  his  ever  joined  them¬ 
selves  again  to  the  children  of  the  covenant.  They 
are  here  cut  off  to  the  tenth  generation,  that  is,  (as 
some  think  it  is  explained,)  for  ever.  Compare 
Neh.  13.  1.  The  reason  of  this  quarrel  which  Is¬ 
rael  must  have  with  them,  so  as  not  to  seek  their 
fieace,  (x1.  6. )  is  because  the  unkindness  they  had 
now  lately  done  to  the  camp  of  Isi-ael,  notwithstan¬ 
ding  the  orders  God  had  given  not  to  distress  or  vex 
them,  Deut.  2.  9,  19.  [1.]  It  was  bad  enough  that 

they  did  not  meet  them  with  bread  and  water  in  the 
way,  (v.  4. )  that  they  did  not  as  allies,  or  at  least 
as  neutral  states,  bring  victuals  into  their  camp, 
which  they  should  have  been  duly  paid  for.  It  was 
well  that  God’s  Israel  did  not  need  their  kindness, 
God  himself  following  them  with  bread  and  water. 
However,  this  omission  of  the  Ammonites  should 
be  remembered  against  their  nation  in  future  ages. 
Note,  God  will  certainly  reckon,  not  only  with 
those  that  oppose  his  people,  but  with  those  that  do 
not  help  and  further  them,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  their  hand  to  do  it.  The  charge  at  the  great  day 
is  for  an  omission,  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat.  [2.]  The  Moabites  had  done  worse,  they 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  them,  v.  4.  It  is  true,  God 
turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing,  (v.  5.)  not  only 
changing  the  word  in  Balaam’s  mouth,  but  making 
that  really  turn  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
Israel,  which  was  designed  for  their  ruin.  But 
though  the  design  was  defeated,  and  over-ruled  for 
good,  the  Moabites’  wickedness  was  not  the  less  pro¬ 
voking.  God  will  deal  with  sinners,  not  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  deeds,  but  according  to  their  en¬ 
deavours,  Ps.  28.  4. 

(3.)  The  Edomites  and  Egyptians  have  not  so 
deep  a  mark  of  displeasure  put  upon  them,  as  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  had.  If  an  Edomite  or 
an  Egyptian  turned  proselyte,  his  grand-children 
should  be  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  v.  7,  8. 
We  should  think  that  the  Edomites  had  been  more 
injurious  to  the  Israelite*  Man  the  Ammonites,  and 
deserved  as  little  favour  from  them,  (Numb.  20.  20. ) 
and  yet  “  Thou  shall  not  abhor  an  JEdomite,  as 
thou  must  an  Ammonite,  for  he  is  thy  brother.” 
Note,  The  unkindness  of  near  relations,  though  by 
many  worse  taken,  yet  should  with  us,  for  that 
reason,  because  of  their  relation,  be  first  forgiven.  j 
And  then  as  to  the  Egyptians  here  is  a  strange  rea¬ 
son  given  why  they  must  not  be  abhorred,  "■Thou 
wast  a  stranger  in  their  land,  and  therefore,  though  ; 
hardly  used  there,  be  civil  to  them,  for  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  sake.”  They  must  not  remember  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  for  the  keeping  up  of  any  ill-will 
to  the  Egyptians,  but  only  for  the  magnifying  of 
God’s  power  and  goodness  in  their  deliverance. 

9.  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against 
thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from  every 
wicked  thing.  10.  If  there  be  among  you 
any  man  that  is  not  clean  by  reason  of  un-  m 


cleanness  that  chanceth  him  by  night,  then 
shall  he  go  abroad  out  of  the  camp,  he  shall 
not  come  within  the  camp :  11.  But  it 

shall  be,  when  evening  cometh  on,  he  shall 
wash  himself  with  water :  and  when  the 
sun  is  down,  he  shall  come  into  the  camp 
again,  12.  Thou  shalt  have  a  place  also 
without  the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go 
forth  abroad:  13.  And  thou  shalt  have  a 
paddle  upon  thy  weapon ;  and  it  shall  be, 
when  thou  wilt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou 
shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back  and 
cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee :  1 4 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  give  up 
thine  enemies  before  thee ;  therefore  shall 
thy  camp  be  holy ;  that  he  see  no  unclean 
thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee. 

Israel  was  now  encamped,  and  this  vast  army  was 
just  entering  upon  action,  which  was  likely  to  keep 
them  together  for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
fit  to  give  them  particular  directions  for  the  good 
ordering  of  their  camp.  And  the  charge  is  in  one 
word  to  be  clean.  They  must  take  care  to  keep 
their  camp  pure  from  moral  ceremonial,  and  natu¬ 
ral  pollution. 

1.  From  moral  pollution;  (x>.  2.)  When  the  host 
goes  forth  against  thine  enemy,  then  look  upon  thy¬ 
self  as  in  a  special  manner  engaged  to  keep,  thyselj 
from  every  evil  thing.  (1.)  The  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  must  take  heed  of  sin,  for  sin  takes  off  the 
edge  of  valour;  guilt  makes  men  cowards.  They 
that  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  are  concerned  to 
make  and  keep  their  peace  with  God,  and  preserve 
a  conscience  void  of  offence;  then  may  they  look 
death  in  the  face  without  terror.  Soldiers,  in  exe¬ 
cuting  their  commission,  must  keep  themselves  from 
gratifying  the  lusts  of  malice,  covetousness,  or 
uncleanness,  for  those  are  wicked  things;  must  keep 
themselves  from  the  idols,  or  accursed  things,  they 
found  in  the  camps  they  plundered.  (2.)  Even 
they  that  tarried  at  home,  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  every  particular  person,  must  at  that  time  es¬ 
pecially  keep  from  every  wicked  thing,  lest  by  sin 
they  provoke  God  to  withdraw  his  presence  from 
the  host,  and  give  victory  to  the  enemy  for  the  cor¬ 
recting  of  his  own  people.  Times  of  war  should 
be  times  of  reformation,  else  how  can  we  expect 
God  should  hearand  answer  our  prayers  for  success'1 
Ps.  66.  18.  See  1  Sam.  7.  3. 

2.  From  ceremonial  pollution,  which  might  be¬ 
fall  a  person,  when  unconscious  of  it,  for  which  he 
was  bound  to  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  lock  upon 
himself  as  unclean  until  the  even.  Lev.  15.  16.  A 
soldier,  notwithstanding  the  constant  service  and 
duty  he  had  to  do  in  the  camp,  must  be  so  far  from 
looking  upon  himself  as  discharged  from  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  that  ceremony,  that  mere  was  required 
from  him  than  at  any  other  time;  had  he  been  at 
his  own  house,  he  needed  only  to  wash  his  flesh, 
but  being  in  the  army,  he  must  go  abroad  out  of  the 
camp,  as  one  concerned  to  keep  it  pure,  and  asham¬ 
ed  of  his  own  impurity,  and  not  return  till  after 
sun-set,  r.  10,  11.  By  this  trouble  and  reproach, 
which  even  involuntary  pollutions  exposed  men  to, 
they  were  taught  to  keep  up  a  veiy  great  dread  of  all 
fleshly  lusts.  It  were  well  if  military  men  would 
consider  tfes. 

3.  From  natural  pollution;  the  camp  of  the  Lord 
must  have  nothing  offensive  in  it,  x',  12 .  .  14.  It  is 
strange  that  the  divine  law,  or  at  least  the  solemn 

1  order  and  direction  of  Moses,  should  extend  to  a 
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thing  of  this  nature;  but  the  design  of  it  was  to 
teach  them,  (1.)  Modesty,  and  a  good  decorum;  na¬ 
ture  itself  teaches  them  thus  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  beasts  that  know  no  shame.  (2.) 
Cleanliness,  and  (though  not  niceness,  yet)  neat¬ 
ness,  even  in  their  camp.  Impurity  is  offensive  to 
the  senses  God  has  endued  us  with,  prejudicial  to 
the  health,  a  wrong  to  the  comfort  of  human  life, 
and  an  evidence  of  a  careless  slothful  temper  of 
mind.  (3.)  Purity  from  the  pollutions  of  sin;  if 
there  must  be  this  care  taken  to  preserve  the  body 
clean  and  sweet,  much  more  should  we  be  solicitous 
to  keep  the  mind  so.  (4.)  A  reverence  of  the  di¬ 
vine  majesty.  Thi..  s  the  reason  here  given;  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  by  his  ark,  the  special 
token  of  his  presence,  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp; 
with  respect  to  that  external  symbol  this  external 
purity  is  required,  which  (though  not  insisted  on  in 
the  letter  when  that  reason  ceases,  yet)  teaches 
us  to  preserve  inward  purity  of  soul,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  eye  of  God,  which  is  always  upon 
us.  By  this  expression  of  respect  to  the  presence 
of  God  among  them,  they  were  taught  both  to  forti¬ 
fy  themsehes  against  sin,  and  to  encourage  them¬ 
selves  against  their  enemies  with  the  consideration 
of  that  presence.  (5.)  A  regard  one  to  another. 
The  filthiness  of  one  is  noisome  to  many;  this  law 
of  cleanliness  therefore  teaches  us  not  to  do  that 
which  will  be  justly  offensive  to  our  brethren,  and 
grieve  them.  It  is  a  law  against  nuisances. 

15.  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  mas¬ 
ter  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  mas¬ 
ter  unto  thee:  16.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee, 
even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall 
choose  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh 
him  best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.  1 7. 
There  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Is¬ 
rael.  1 3.  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of 
a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow  :  for  even 
both  these  arc  abomination  unto  the  Eord 
thy  God.  19..  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury  to  thy  brother  ;  usury  of  money,  usury 
of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent 
upon  usury.'  20.  Unto  a  stranger  thou 
mayest  lend  upon  usury;  but  unto  thy  brother 
thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury :  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that 
thou  settest  thine  hand  to  in  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  21.  When 
thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it :  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee ; 
and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee.  22.  But  if  thou 
shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in 
thee.  23.  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy 
lips  thou  shalt  keep  and  perform;  even  a 
free-will-offering,  according  as  thou  hast 
vowed  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou 
hast  promised  with  thy  mouth.  24.  When 
thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour’s  vineyard, 
then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine 
own  pleasure  ,  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in 
thy  vessel.  25.  When  thou  comest  into  the 
standing  corn  of  thy  neighbour,  then  thou 
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mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand ;  but 
thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neigh¬ 
bour’s  standing  corn. 

Orders  arc  here  given  about  five  several  tb  ings, 
which  have  no  relation  one  to  another. 

I.  The  land  of  Israel  is  here  made  a  sanctuary, 
or  city  of  refuge,  for  servants  that  were  wronged 
and  abused  by  their  masters,  and  fled  thither  for 
shelter  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  v.  15.  16. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  hereby  obliged 
to  give  entertainment  to  all  the  unprincipled  men 
that  ran  from  service;  Israel  needed  not  (as  Rome 
at  first  did)  to  be  thus  peopled.  But,  1.  They  must 
not  deliver  up  the  trembling  servant  to  his  enraged 
master,  till  upon  trial  it  appeared  that  tire  servant 
had  wronged  his  master,  and  was  justly  liable  to 
punishment.  Note,  It  is  an  honourable  thing  to 
shelter  and  protect  the  weak,  provided  they  be  not 
wicked.  God  allows  his  people  to  patronise  the 
oppressed.  The  angel  bid  Hagar  return  to  her 
mistress,  and  St.  Paul  sent  Onesimus  back  to  his 
master  Philemon,  because  they  had  neither  of  them 
any  cause  to  go  away,  nor  were  either  of  them  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  danger  in  returning.  But  the  servant 
here  is  supposed  to  escape,  that  is  to  run  for  his 
life,  to  the  people  of  Israel,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
(as  Benhadad  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  1  Kings  20.  31.) 
that  they  were  a  merciful  people,  to  save  himself 
from  the  fury  of  a  tyrant;  and  in  that  case  to  de¬ 
liver  him  up,  is  to  tlfrow  a  lamb  into  the  mouth  of  a 
lion.  2.  If  it  appeared  that  the  servant  was  abused, 
they  must  not  only  protect  him,  but  supposing  him 
willing  to  embrace  their  religion,  they  must  give 
him  all  the  encouragement  that  might  be,  to  settle 
among  them.  Care  is  taken  both  that  he  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  in  the  place  of  his  settlement — 
let  it  be  that  which  he  shall  choose,  and  where  it 
liketh  nim  best;  and  that  he  should  not  exchange 
one  hard  master  for  many — thou  shalt  not  oppress 
him.  Thus  would  he  scon  find  a  comfortable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  land  of  Israel  and  other  lands, 
and  would  choose  it  to  be  his  rest  for  ever.  Note, 
Proselytes  and  converts  to  the  truth  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  particular  tenderness,  that  they  may  have 
no  temptation  to  return. 

II.  The  land  of  Israel  must  be  no  shelter  for  the 

unclean;  no  whore,  no  sodomite,  must  be  suffered 
to  live  among  them,  (t.  17,  18.)  neither  a  whore 
nor  a  whoremonger.  No  houses  of  uncleanness 
must  be  kept  either  by  men  or  women.  Here  is,  1. 
A  good  reason  intimated  why  there  should  be  nr 
such  wickedness  tolerated  among  them:  they  wer 
Israelites.  That  seems  to  have  an  emphasis  laid 
upon  it.  For  a  daughter  of  Israel  to  be  a  whore,  or 
a  soh  of  Israel  a  whoremaster,  is  to  reproach  the 
stock  they  are  come  of,  the  people  they  belong  to,  and 
the  God  they  worship.  It  is  bad  in  any,  but  worse 
in  Israelites,  a  holy  nation,  2  Sam.  13.  12.  2.  A 

just  mark  of  displeasure  put  upon  this  wickedness, 
that  the  hire  of  a  whore,  that  is,  the  money  she  gets 
by  her  whoring,  and  the  price  of  a  dog,  that  is,  of 
the  sodomite,  pimp,  or  whoremaster,  (so  I  incline 
to  understand  it,  for  such  are  called  dogs,  Rev.  22. 
15.)  the  money  lie  gets  by  these  lewd  and  villanous 
practices,  no  part  of  it  shall  be  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (as  was  commonly  done  by  the 
prostitutes  among  the  Gentiles)  for  any  vow.  This 
intimates,  (1.)  That  God  would  not  accept  of  any 
offering  at  all  from  such  wicked  people;  they  had 
nothing  to  bring  an  offering  of,  but  what  they  got  by 
their  wickedness,  and  therefore  their  sacrifice  could 
not  but  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  Prov.  15.  8. 
(2.)  That  they  should  not  think,  by  making  and 
paying  vows,  and  bringing  offerings  to  the  Lord,  to 
obtain  leave  to  go  on  in  this  sin,  as  (it  should  seem) 
some  that  followed  that  trade  suggested  to  them 
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selves,  when  their  offerings  were  admitted,  Prov.  | 
14,  15.  This  day  have  I  paid  my  vows,  there-  i 
fore  came  1  forth  to  meet  thee.  Nothing  should  be 
•icrepted  in  commutation  of  penance,  (3.)  That  we 
cannot  honour  God  with  our  substance,  unless  it  be 
honestly  and  honourably  come  by.  It  must  not 
only  be  considered  what  we  give,  but  how  wo  got 
it;  God  hates  robbery  for  burnt-offerings,  and  un¬ 
cleanness  too. 

III.  The  matter  of  usury  is  here  settled,  v.  19, 

20.  1.  They  must  not  lend  upon  usury  to  an  Is¬ 

raelite.  They  had  and  held  their  estates  imme¬ 
diately  from  and  under  God,  who,  while  he  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  all  other  people,  might  have  or¬ 
dered,  had  he  so  pleased,  that  they  should  have  all 
things  in  common  among  themselves,  but  instead 
of  that,  and  in  token  of  their  joint  interest  in  the 
good  land  he  had  given  them,  he  only  appointed 
them,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  lend  to  one  another 
without  interest;  which,  among  them,  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  loss  to  the  lender,  because  their  land  was 
so  divided,  their  estates  were  so  little,  and  there 
was  so  little  of  merchandise  among  them,  that  it  was 
seldom  or  never  that  they  had  occasion  to  borrow 
any  great  sums,  except  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families,  when  the  fruits  of  their  ground  had  met 
with  any  disaster,  or  the  like;  and  in  such  a  case, 
for  a  small  matter  to  insist  upon  usury,  would  have 
been  very  barbarous.  Where  the  borrower  gets,  or 
hopes  to  get,  it  is  just  that  the  lender  should  share 
in  the  gain;  but  to  him  that  borrows  for  his  necessa¬ 
ry  food,  pity  must  be  showed,  and  we  must  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  if  we  have  wherewithal  to 
do  it,  "Luke  6.  35.  2.  They  might  lend  upon  usu¬ 

ry  to  a  stranger,  who  was  supposed  to  live  by  trade, 
md  (as  we  say)  by  turning  the  penny,  and  therefore 
got  by  what  he  borrowed,  and  came  among  them  in 
hopes  to  do  so.  By  this  it  appears  that  usury  is 
not  in  itself  oppressive;  for  they  must  not  oppress  a 
stranger,  and  yet  might  exact  usury  from  him. 

IV.  The  performance  of  the  vows  wherewith  we 

have  bound  our  souls,  is  here  required;  and  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  law  of  nature,  v.  21 .  .  23.  1.  We  are 

here  left  at  our  liberty  whether  we  will  make  vows 
or  no.  If  thou  shall  forbear  to  vow,  (some  parti¬ 
cular  sacrifice  and  offering,  more  than  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  law,)  it  shall  be  no  sin  to  thee.  God 
had  already  signified  his  readiness  to  accept  a  free¬ 
will-offering  thus  vowed,  though  it  were  but  a  little 
fine  flour,  (Lev.  2.  4,  &c.)  which  was  encourage¬ 
ment  enough  to  those  who  were  so'  inclined.  But 
lest  the  priests,  who  had  the  largest  share  of  those 
vows  and  voluntary  offerings,  should  spunge  upon 
the  people,  by  pressing  it  upon  them  as  their  duty 
to  make  such  vows,  beyond  their  ability  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  they  are  here  expressly  told  that  it  should  not 
be  reckoned  a  sin  in  them,  if  they  did  not  make  any 
such  vows,  as  it  would  be  if  they  omitted  any  of  the 
sacrifices  that  God  had  particularly  required.  For 
(as  Bishop  Patrick  well  expresses  it)  God  would 
have  men  to  be  easy  in  his  service,  and  all  their  of¬ 
ferings  to  be  free  and  cheerful.  2.  We  are  here  laid 
under  the  highest  obligations,  when  we  have  made 
a  vow,  to  perform  it,  and  to  perform  it  speedily; 
Thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it;  lest  if  it  be  delayed 
beyond  the  first  opportunity,  the  zeal  abate,  the  vow 
be  forgotten,  or  something  happen  to  disable  thee 
for  the  performance  of  it.  That  which  is  gone  out 
of  thy  lifts  as  a  solemn  and  deliberate  vow,  must  not 
be  recalled,  but  thou  shalt  keep  and  perform  it, 
punctually  and  fully.  The  rule  of  the  gospel  goes 
somewhat  further  than  this;  (2  Cor.  9.  7. )  Every 
one,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  though 
it  have  not  gone  out  of  his  lips,  so  let  him  give. 
Here  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  pay  our  vows, 
that  if  we  do  not,  God  will  require  it  of  us,  will 
surely  and  severely  reckon  with  us,  not  only  for  ly¬ 


ing,  but  for  going  about  to  mock  him,  who  canno* 
be  mocked.  See  Eccl.  7.  4,  5. 

V.  Allowance  is  here  given,  when  they  passed 
through  a  corn-field,  or  a  vineyard,  to  pluck  and  eat 
of  the  corn  or  grapes  that  grew  by  the  road-side, 
whether  it  was  done  for  necessity  or  delight,  only 
they  must  carry  none  away  with  them,  v.  24,  25. 
Therefore  the  disciples  were  not  censured  for 
plucking  the  ears  of  com,  (it  was  well  enough 
known  that  the  law  allowed  it,)  but  for  doing  it  on 
the  sabbath-day,  which  the  tradition  of  the  elders 
had  forbidden.  Now,  1.  This  law  intimated  to 
them  what  great  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  they 
should  have  in  Canaan,  so  much,  that  a  little  would 
not  be  missed  out  of  their  fruits;  they  should  have 
enough  for  themselves  and  all  their  friends.  2.  It 
provided  for  the  support  of  poor  travellers,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  fatigue  of  their  journeys,  and  teaches  us  to 
be  kind  to  such.  The  Jews  say,  “  This  law  was 
chiefly  intended  in  favour  of  labourers,  who  were 
employed  in  gathering  in  their  harvest  and  vin¬ 
tages;  their  mouths  must  not  be  muzzled  any  more 
than  that  of  the  ox  when  he  treads  out  the  corn.” 

3.  It  teaches  us  not  to  insist  upon  property  in  a 
small  matter,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  say,  What  is 
that  between  me  and  thee?  It  was  true,  the  grapes 
which  the  passenger  ate,  were  none  of  his  own,  nor 

j  did  the  proprietor  give  them  him;  but  the  thing  was 
of  so  small  value,  that  he  had  reason  to  think,  were 
he  present,  he  would  not  deny  them  him,  any 
more  than  he  himself  would  grudge  the  like  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  therefore  it  was  no  theft  to  take  them. 

4.  It  used  them  to  hospitality,  and  teaches  us  to  be 
ready  to  distribute,  and  willing  to  communicate,  and 
not  to  think  every  thing  lost  that  is  given  away.  Yet, 
lastly.  It  forbids"  us  to  abuse  the  kindness  of  our 
friends,  and  to  take  the  advantage  of  fair  conces¬ 
sions  to  make  unreasonable  encroachments:  we 
must  not  draw  an  ell  from  those  that  give  but  an 
inch ;  they  may  eat  of  their  neighbour’s  grapes,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  may  carry 
them  away. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  The  toleration  of  divorce,  r. 
1  .  .  4.  II.  A  discharge  of  new-married  men  from  the 
war,  v.  5.  III.  Laws  concerning  pledges,  v.  6, 10  .  .  13, 
17.  IV.  Against  man-stealing,  v.  7.  V.  Concerning 
the  leprosy,  v.  8,  9.  VI.  Against  the  injustice  of  masters 
toward  their  servants,  v.  14,  15.  Judges  in  capital  causes, 
(v.  16.)  and  civil  concerns,  v.  17,  18.  VII.  Of  charity  to 
the  poor,  v.  19  . .  22. 

l."W^HEN  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife, 
r  v  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to 
pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in 
her;  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  di¬ 
vorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send 
her  out  of  his  house.  2.  And  when  she  is 
departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and 
be  another  man’s  wife.  3.  And  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a  bill 
of  divorcement,  and  giveth  it  in  her  hand, 
and  sendeth  her  out  of  his  house  ;  or  if  the 
latter  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be 
his  wife;  4.  Her  former  husband,  which 
sent  her  away,  may  not  take  her  again  to 
be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled;  for 
that  is  abomination  before  the  Lord  :  and 
thou  shalt  not  cause  the  land  to  sin,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inhe. 
rit  mce. 
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This  is  that  permission  which  the  Pharisees  er¬ 
roneously  referred  to  as  a  precept,  Matth.  19.  7. 
Moses  commanded  to  give  a  writing  of  divorce¬ 
ment;  it  was  not  so;  our  Saviour  told  them  that  he 
only  suffered  it  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  lest  if  they  had  not  had  liberty  to  divorce 
their  wives,  they  should  have  ruled  them  with  ri¬ 
gour  ,  and,  it  may  be,  have  been  the  death  of  them. 
It  is  probable  that  divorces  were  in  use  before, 
they  are  taken  for  granted,  (Lev.  21.  14.)  and  Mo¬ 
ses  thought  it  needtul  here  to  give  some  rules  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

1.  1  hat  a  man  might  not  divorce  his  wife  unless 
he  found  some  uncleamiess  in  her ,  v.  1.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  did  not  like  her,  or  that  he 
liked  another  better,  but  he  must  show  cause  for 
his  dislike,  something  that  made  her  disagreeable 
and  unpleasant  to  him,  though  it  might  not  make 
her  so  to  another.  This  uncleanness  must  mean 
something  less  than  adultery;  for,  for  that,  she  was 
to  die ;  and  less  than  the  suspicion  of  it,  for  in  that 
case,  he  might  give  her  the  waters  of  jealousy;  but 
it  means  either  a  light  carriage,  or  a  cross  froward 
disposition,  or  some  loathsome  sore  or  disease;  nay, 
some  of  the  Jewish  writers  suppose  that  an  offensive 
breath  might  be  a  just  ground  for  divorce.  What¬ 
ever  is  meant  by  it,  doubtless  it  was  something  con¬ 
siderable;  so  that  their  modern  doctors  erred,  who 
allowed  divorce  for  every  cause,  though  ever  so  tri¬ 
vial,  Matth.  19.  3. 

2.  That  it  must  be  done,  not  by  word  of  mouth, 
for  that  might  be  spoken  hastily,  but  by  writing, 
and  that  put  in  due  form,  and  solemnly  declared, 
before  witnesses,  to  be  his  own  act  and  deed,  which 
was  a  work  of  time,  and  left  room  for  consideration, 
that  it  might  not  be  done  rashly. 

3.  That  the  husband  must  give  it  into  the  hand 
of  his  wife,  and  send  her  away;  which,  some  think, 
obliged  him  to  endow  her,  and  make  provision  for 
her,  according  to  her  quality,  and  such  as  might 
help  to  marry  her  again;  for  this  there  was  good 
reason,  since  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  not  her  fault, 
but  her  infelicity. 

4.  That  being  divorced,  it  was  lawful  for  her  to 
marry  another  husband,  v.  2.  The  divorce  had 
dissolved  the  bond  of  marriage  as  effectually  as 
death  could;  so  that  she  was  as  free  to  marry 
again,  as  if  her  first  husband  had  been  naturally 
dead. 

5.  That  if  her  second  husband  (died  or)  divorced 
her,  then  still  she  might  marry  a  third,  but  her  first 
husband  should  never  take  her  again,  (y.  3,  4.) 
which  he  might  have  done,  if  she  had  not  married 
another;  for  by  that  act  of  her  own  she  had  per¬ 
fectly  renounced  him  for  ever,  and,  as  to  him,  was 
looked  upon  as  defiled,  though  not  as  to  another 
person.  The  Jewish  writers  say  that  this  was  to 
prevent  a  most  vile  and  wicked  practice  which  the 
Egyptians  had,  of  changing  wives;  or  perhaps  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  men’s  rashness  in  putting 
away  their  wives;  for  the  wife  that  was  divorced, 
would  be  apt,  in  revenge,  to  marry  another  imme¬ 
diately,  and  perhaps  the  husband  that  divorced  her, 
how  much  soever  he  thought  to  mend  himself  by 
another  choice,  would  find  the  next  worse,  and 
something  in  her  more  disagreeable;  so  that  he 
would  wish  for  his  first  wife  again.  “No,”  (says 
this  law,)  “you  shall  not  have  her,  you  should  have 
kept  her  when  you  had  her.”  Note,  It  is  best  to  be 
content  with  such  things  as  we  have,  since  changes 
made  by  discontent  often  prove  for  the  worse.  The 
uneasiness  we  know,  is  commonly  better,  though 
we  are  apt  to  think  it  worse,  than  that  which  we 
do  not  know.  By  the  strictness  of  this  law,  God 
illustrates  the  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  willingness 
co  be  reconciled  to  his  people  that  had  gone  a 
whoring  from  him,  (Jcr.  3.  1.)  Thou  hast  filayed' 


the  harlot  with  many  lovers,  yet  return  again  to  me; 
for  his  thoughts  and  ways  are  above  ours. 

5.  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife, 
he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  neither  shall  he 
be  charged  with  any  business:  but  he  shall 
be  free  at  home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer 
up  his  wife  which  he  hath  taken.  6.  No 
man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill¬ 
stone  to  pledge :  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life 
to  pledge.  7.  If  a  man  be  found  stealing 
any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or 
selleth  him  ;  then  that  thief  shall  die  ;  and 
thou  shalt  put  evil  away  from  among  you. 
8.  Take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that 
thou  observe  diligently,  and  do  according  to 
all  that  the  priests  the  Levites  shall  teach 
you :  as  I  commanded  them,  so  ye  shall 
observe  to  do.  9.  Remember  what  the 
Lord  thy  God  did  unto  Miriam  by  the 
way,  after  that  ye  were  come  forth  out  of 
Egypt.  10.  When  thou  dost  lend. thy  bro¬ 
ther  any  thing,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  hia* 
house  to  fetch  his  pledge.  1 1 .  Thou  shalt 
stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou 
dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad 
unto  thee.  12.  And  if  the  man  be  poor, 
thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge:  13. 
In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the 
pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down, 
that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  and 
bless  thee :  and  it  shall  be  righteousness 
unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Here  is, 

I.  Provision  made  for  the  preservation  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  love  between  new-married  people,  v.  5. 
This  fitly  follows  upon  the  laws  concerning  divorce, 
which  would  be  prevented  if  their  affection  to  each 
other  were  well  settled  at  first.  If  the  husband 
were  much  abroad  from  his  wife  the  first  year,  his 
love  to  her  would  be  in  danger  of  cooling,  and  of 
being  drawn  aside  to  others  whom  he  would  meet 
with  abroad;  therefore  his  service  to  his  country  in 
war,  embassies,  or  other  public  business  that  would 
call  him  from  home,  shall  be  dispensed  with,  that 
he  may  cheer  itfi  the  wife  which  he  has  taken. 
Note,  1.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  love  be 
kept  up  between  husband  and  wife,  and  that  every 
thing  be  very  carefully  avoided,  which  might  make 
them  strange  one  to  another,  especially  at  first;  for 
in  that  relation,  where  there  is  not  the  love  that 
should  be,  there  is  an  inlet  ready  to  abundance  of 
guilt  and  grief.  2.  One  of  the  duties  of  that  rela¬ 
tion,  is  to  cheer  up  one  another,  under  the  cares 
and  crosses  that  happen,  as  helpers  of  each  other’s 
joy;  for  a  cheerful  heart  does  good  like  a  medicine. 

II.  A  law  against  man-stealing,  v.  7.  It  was 
not  death  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  steal  cattle  or 
goods,  but  to  steal  a  child,  or  a  weak  and  simple 
man,  or  one  that  a  man  had  in  his  power,  and  to 
make  merchandise  of  him,  this  was  a  capital  crime, 
and  could  not  be  expiated,  as  other  thefts,  by  resti¬ 
tution;  so  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheeft, 
Matth.  12.  12.  It  was  a  very  heinous  offence,  for, 

1.  It  was  robbing  the  public  of  one  of  its  members. 

2.  It  was  taking  away  a  man’s  liberty,  the  liberty 
of  a  free-born  Israelite,  which  was  next  in  value 
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to  his  life.  3.  It  was  driving  a  man  out  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  land,  to  the  privileges  of  which 
he  was  entitled,  and  bidding  him  go  serve  other 
gods,  as  David  complains  against  Saul,  1  Sam.  26. 19. 

III.  A  memorandum  concerning  the  leprosy,  v. 

8,  9.  1.  The  laws  concerning  it  must  be  carefully 

observed.  The  laws  concerning  it  we  had.  Lev. 
13,  14.  They  are  here  said  to  be  commanded  to 
the  /.'  riests  and  Levites,  and  therefore  are  not  re¬ 
peated  in  a  discourse  to  the  people;  but  the  people 
are  here  charged,  in  case  of  leprosy,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  priest  according  to  the  law,  and 
to  abide  by  his  judgment,  so  far  as  it  agreed  with 
the  law,  and  the  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  plague 
of  leprosy  being  usually  a  particular  mark  of  God’s 
displeasure  for  sin;  he  in  whom  the  signs  of  it  did 
appear,  ought  not  to  conceal  it,  or  cut  out  the  signs 
rf  it,  or  apply  himself  to  the  physician  for  relief; 
but  he  must  go  to  the  priest  and  follow  his  direc¬ 
tions.  Thus  they  that  feel  their  consciences  under 
guilt  and  wrath,  must  not  cover  it,  or  endeavour  to 
shake  off  their  convictions,  but  by  repentance,  and 
prayer,  and  humble  confession,  take  the  appointed 
way  to  peace  and  pardon.  2.  The  particular  case 
of  Miriam,  who  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  quar¬ 
relling  with  Moses,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was 
an  explication  of  the  law  concerning  the  leprosy. 
Remember  that,  and,  (1.)  “Take  heed  of  sinning 
after  the  similitude  of  her  transgression,  by  despis¬ 
ing  dominions,  and  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  lest 
you  thereby  bring  upon  yourselves  the  same  judg¬ 
ment.”  (2.)  “If  any  of  you  be  smitten  with  a 
leprosy,  expect  not  that  the  law  should  be  dispensed 
with,  nor  think  it  hard  to  be  shut  out  of  the  camp, 
and  so  made  a  spectacle;  there  is  no  remedy;  Mi¬ 
riam  herself,  though  a  prophetess,  and  the  sister  of 
Moses,  was  not  exempted,  but  was  forced  to  submit 
to  this  severe  discipline,  when  she  was  under  this 
divine  rebuke.”  Thus  David,  Hezekiah,  Peter, 
and  other  great  men,  when  they  had  sinned,  hum¬ 
bled  themselves,  and  took  to  themselves  the  shame 
and  grief;  let  us  not  expect  to  be  reconciled  upon 
easier  terms. 

IV.  Some  necessary  orders  giv  en  about  pledges 
or  pawns  for  the  security  of  money  lent.  Thev 
are  notTorbidden  to  take  such  securities  as  would 
save  the  lender  from  loss,  and  oblige  the  borrower 
to  be  honest;  but,  1.  They  must  not  take  the  mill¬ 
stone  for  a  pledge,  (to  6.)  for  with  that  they  ground 
the  corn  that  was  to  be  bread  for  their  families;  or 
if  it  were  a  public  mill,  with  it  the  miller  got  his 
livelihood;  and  so  it  Forbids  the  taking  of  any  thing 
for  a  pledge,  by  the  want  of  which  a  man  was  in 
danger  of  being  undone.  Consonant  to  this  is  the 
ancient  common  law  of  England,  which  provides, 
That  no  man  be  distrained  of  the  utensils  or  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  trade  or  profession,  as  the  axe  of  a 
carpenter,  or  the  books  of  a  scholar,  or  beasts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  plough,  as  long  as  there  are  other 
beasts,  of  which  distress  may  be  made.  ( Coke ,  1 
Inst.  fol.  47.)  This  teaches  us  to  consult  the  com¬ 
fort  and  subsistence  of  others  as  much  as  our  own 
advantage.  That  creditor  who  cares  not  though 
his  debtor  and  Ids  family  starve,  nor  is  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  what  becomes  of  them,  so  he  may  but  get 
his  money  or  secure  it,  goes  contrary,  not  only  to 
the  law  of  Christ,  but  even  to  the  law  of  Moses 
too.  2.  They  must  not  go  into  the  borrower’s 
house  to  fetch  the  pledge,  but  must  stand  without, 
and  he  must  bring  it,  v.  10,  11.  The  borrower 
(says  Solomon)  is  servant  to  the  lender;  therefore 
.est  the  lender  should  abuse  the  advantage  he  has 
against  him,  and  improve  it  for  his  own  interest,  it 
is  provided  that  l^e  take  not  what  he  pleases,  but 
what  the  borrower  can  best  spare.  A  man’s  house 
is  hi«  castle,  even  the  poor  man’s  house  is  so,  and  is 
here  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  3. 


That  a  poor  man’s  bed-clothes  should  never  be 
taken  for  a  pledge,  v.  12,  13.  This  we  had  befere, 
Exod.  22.  26,  27.  If  they  were  taken  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  must  be  brought  back  again  at  night, 
which  is  in  effect  to  say  that  they  must  not  be  taken 
at  all.  “Let  the  poor  debtor  sleep  in  his  own 
raiment,  and  bless  thee,”  that  is,  “pray  for  thee, 
and  praise  God  for  thy  kindness  to  him.”  Note, 
Poor  debtors  ought  to  be  sensible  (more  sensible 
than  commonly  they  are)  of  the  goodness  of  these 
creditors  that  do  not  take  all  the  advantage  of  the 
law  against  them,  and  to  repay  their  kindnesses  by 
their  prayers  for  them,  when  they  are  not  in  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  repay  it  in  any  other  way.  “Nay,  tlicu 
shalt  not  only  have  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of 
thy  poor  brother,  but  it  shall  be  righteousness  to 
thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God,”  that  is,  “It  shall  be 
accepted  and  rewarded  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  thy 
brother,  and  obedience  to  thy  God,  and  an  evidence 
of  thy  sincere  conformity  to  the  law.  Though  it 
may  be  looked  upon  by  men,  as  an  act  of  weakness, 
to  deliver  up  the  securities  thou  hast  for  thy  debt, 
yet  it  shall  be  looked  upon  by  thy  God  as  an  act  of 
goodness,  which  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward.” 

14.  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  hired  ser¬ 
vant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of 
thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  art  in 
thy  land  within  thy  gates:  15.  At  his  day 
thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall 
the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor,  and 
setteth  his  heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against 
thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto 
thee.  16.  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every 
man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin. 
17.  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment  of 
the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless;  nor  take 
a  widow’s  raiment  to  pledge:  18.  But 
thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bond-man  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God 
redeemed  thee  thence :  therefore  I  com¬ 
mand  thee  to  do  this  thing.  19.  When 
thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy 
field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field, 
thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it :  it  shall 
be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for 
the  widow :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may 
bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands. 
20.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree, 
thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  :  it 
shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow.  21.  When  thou  gather- 
est  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt 
not  glean  it  afterward :  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow.  22.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt : 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing. 

Plere, 

I.  Masters  are  commanded  to  be  just  to  their 
poor  servants,  v.  14,  15.  1.  They  must  not  op¬ 

press  them,  either  by  overloading  them  with  work, 
giving  them  undue  and  unreasonable  rebukes,  or 
withholding  from  them  proper  maintenance.  A 
servant,  though  a  stranger  to  the  commonwealth 
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ot  Israel,  must  not  be  abused,  “For  thou  wast  a 
bond-man  in  the  land  where  thou  wast  a  stranger, 
(v.  18.)  and  thou  knowest  what  a  grievous  thing  it 
is  to  be  oppressed  by  a  task-master,  and  therefore, 
in  tenderness  to  those  that  are  servants  and  stran¬ 
gers,  and  in  gratitude  to  that  God  who  set  thee. at 
liberty,  and  settled  thee  in  a  country  of  thy  own. 
Thou  shall  not  oppress  a  servant.  ”  Let  not  masters 
be  tyrants  to  their  servants,  for  their  Master  is  in 
heaven.  See  Job  31.  13.  2.  They  must  be  faithful 

and  punctual  in  paying  them  their  wages.  “At 
his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  not  only  pay  it 
him  in  full,  without  fraud,  but  pay  it  in  time,  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  As  soon  as  he  has  done  his 
day’s  work,  if  he  desire  it,  let  him  have  his  day’s 
wages,”  as  those  labourers,  (Matth.  20.  8.)  when 
even  was  come.  He  that  works  by  day-wages,  is 
supposed  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  cannot 
have  to-morrow’s  bread  for  his  family,  till  he  is 
paid  for  his  day’s  labour.  If  the  wages  be  with¬ 
held,  (1.)  It  will  be  grief  for  the  servant,  for,  poor 
man,  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  or,  as  the  word  is,  he 
lifts  up  his  soul  to  it,  he  is  earnestly  desirous  of  it, 
as  the  reward  of  his  work,  (Job.  7.  2.)  and  depends 
upon  it  'as  the  gift  of  God’s  providence  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family.  A  compassionate  mas¬ 
ter,  though  it  should  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to 
himself,  would  not  disappoint  the  expectation  of  a 
poor  servant  that  is  so  fond  to  think  of  receiving 
his  wages.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  (2.)  It  will 
be  guilt  to  the  master.  “The  injured  servant  will 
cry  against  thee  to  the  Lord;  since  he  has  no  one 
else  to  appeal  to,  he  will  lodge  his  appeal  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  it  will  be  sin  to  thee.”  Or  if 
he  do  not  complain,  the  cause  will  speak  for  itself, 
the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  is  kept  back  by 
fraud,  will  itself  cry,  Jam.  5.  4.  It  is  a  greater 
sin  than  most  people  think  it  is,  and  will  be  found 
so  in  the  great  day,  to  put  hardships  upon  poor  ser¬ 
vants,  labourers,  and  workmen,  that  we  employ. 
God  will  do  them  right  if  men  do  not. 

II.  Magistrates  and  judges  are  commanded  to  be 
just  in  their  administrations.  1.  In  those  which  we 
call  Pleas  of  the  crown,  a  standing  rule  is' here 
given,  that  the  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for 
the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the  fathers,  v.  16. 
If  the  children  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
law,  let  them  suffer  for  it,  but  let  not  the  parents 
either  suffer  for  them,  or  with  them;  it  is  grief 
enough  to  them  to  see  their  children  suffer:  if  the 

Carents  be  guilty,  let  them  die  for  their  own  sin; 

ut  though  God,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  life,  some¬ 
times  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathei's  upon  the 
children,  especially  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  when 
he  deals  with  nations  in  their  national  capacity,  yet 
he  does  not  allow  men  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Amaziah  sparing  the  children,  even  then  when 
their  fathers  were  put  to  death  for  killing  the  king, 
2  Kings  14.  6.  It  was  in  an  extraordinary  case  and 
no  doubt  with  special  direction  from  heaven,  that 
Saul’s  sons  were  put  to  death  for  his  offence,  and 
they  died  rather  as  sacrifices  than  as  malefactors, 
2  Sam.  21.  9,  14.  2.  In  common  pleas  between 

party  and  party,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
none  whose  cause  was  just,  should  fare  the  worse 
for  their  weakness,  nor  for  their  being  destitute  of 
friends,  as  strangers,  fatherless,  and  widows,  v.  17. 
“  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  their  judgment,  nor  force 
them  to  give  their  very  raiment  for  a  pledge,  by 
defrauding  them  of  their  right.”  Judges  must  be 
advocates  for  those  that  cannot  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  no  friends  to  speak  for  them. 

III.  The  rich  are  commanded  to  be  kind  and 
charitable  to  the  poor  Many  ways  they  are  or¬ 
dered  to  be  so,  by  the  law  of  Moses.  The  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  charity  here  prescribed,  is,  that 
thev  should  not  be  greedy  in  gathering  :n  their 


corn,  and  grapes,  and  olives,  so  as  to  be  afraid  of 
leaving  any  behind  them,  but  be  willing  to  over¬ 
look  some,  and  let  the  poor  have  the  gleanings,  v, 
19- *22,  1.  “Say  not,  ‘ It  is  all  my  own,  and  why 

should  not  I  have  it?’  But  learn  a  generous  con¬ 
tempt  of  property  in  small  matters.  One  sheaf  or 
two  forgotten,  will  make  thee  never  the  poorer  at 
the  year’s  end,  and  it  will  do  somebody  good,  if 
thou  have  it  not. ”  2.  “Say  not,  1  U' hat  I  give  I 
will  give,  and  know  whom  I  give  it  to,  why  should 
I  leave  it  to  be  gathered  by  I  know  not  whom,  that 
will  never  thank  mef  But  trust  God’s  providence 
with  the  disposal  of  thy  charity,  perhaps  that 
direct  it  to  the  most  necessitous.”  Or,  “Thou 
mayest  reasonably  think  it  will  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  most  industrious,  that  are  forward  to  seek 
and  gather  that  which  this  law  provides  for 
them.”  3.  “Say  not,  ‘What  should  the  poor  do 
with  grapes  and  olives?  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
have  bread  and  water;’  for  since  they  have  the 
same  senses  that  the  rich  have,  why  should  not 
they  have  some  little  share  of  the  delights  of 
sense?”  Boaz  ordered  handfuls  of  corn  to  be  left 
on  pui-pose  for  Ruth,  and  God  blessed  him.  All 
that  is  left,  is  not  lost 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Here  is,  I.  A  law  to  moderate  the  scourging  of  malefac¬ 
tors,  v.  1 . .  3.  II.  A  law  in  favour  of  the  ox  that  treada 
out  the  corn,  v.  4.  III.  For  the  disgracing  of  him  that 
refused  to  marry  his  brother’s  widow,  v.  5 . .  10.  IV. 
For  the  punishment  of  an  immodest  woman,  v.  11,  12. 
V.  For  just  weights  and  measures,  v.  13. .  16.  VI.  For 
the  destroying  of  Amalek,  v.  17  . .  19. 

L  ~£~F  there  be  a  controversy  between 
JL  men,  and  they  come  unto  judgment, 
that  the  judges  may  j  udge  them  ;  then  they 
shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the 
wicked.  2.  And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked 


man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge 
shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be 
beaten  before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault, 
by  a  certain  number.  3.  Forty  stripes  he 
may  give  him,  and  not  exceed  :  lest,  if  he 
should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these 
with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile  unto  thee.  4.  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 


com. 


Here  is, 

I.  A  direction  to  the  judges  in  scourging  male¬ 
factors,  v.  1**8.  1.  It  is  here  supposed,  that  if  a 

man  be  charged  with  a  crime,  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  ( Actor  and  Pens)  should  be  brought  face 
to  face  before  the  judges,  that  the  controversy  me 
be  determined.  2.  If  a  man  were  accused  of  a 
crime,  and  the  proof  fell  short,  so  that  the  charge 
could  not  be  made  out  against  him  by  the  evidence, 
then  he  was  to  be  acquitted,  “  Thou  shalt  justifi 
the  righteous, ”  that  is,  “him  that  appears  to  the 
court  to  be  so.”  If  the  accusation  be  proved,  then 
the  conviction  of  the  accused  is  a  justification  of  the 
accuser,  as  righteous  in  the  prosecution.  3.  If  the 
accused  were  found  guilty,  judgment  must  be  given 
against  him,  “  Thou  shalt  condemn  the  wicked 
for  to  justify  the  wicked  is  as  much  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  as  it  is  to  condemn  the  righteous,  Prov. 
17.  15.  4.  If  the  crime  were  not  made  capital  by 

the  law,  then  the  criminal  must  be  beaten.  A  great 
many  precepts  we  have  met  with,  which  have  l  '4 
any  particular  penalty  annexed  to  them,  the  viola 
tion  of  most  of  which,  according  to  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Jews,  was  punished  by  scourging, 
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from  which  no  persons  rank  or  quality  did  exempt 
him,  if  he  were  a  delinquent,  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  he  should  never  be  upbraided  with  it,  nor 
should  it  be  looked  upon  as  leaving  any  mark  of  in¬ 
famy  or  disgrace  upon  him.  The  directions  here 
given  for  the  scourging  of  criminals,  are,  (1.)  That 
it  be  done  solemnly;  not  tumultuously  through  the 
streets,  but  in  open  court  before  the  judge’s  face, 
and  with  so  much  deliberation  as  that  the  stripes 
might  be  numbered.  The  Jews  say,  that  while  ex¬ 
ecution  was  in  doing,  the  chief  justice  of  the  court 
read,  with  a  loud  voice,  Deut.  28.  58,  59.  and  29.  9. 
and  concluded  with  those  words,  Ps.  78.  38,  But 
he,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity . 
Thus  it  was  made  a  sort  of  religious  act,  and  so 
much  the  more  likely  to  reform  the  offender  him¬ 
self,  and  to  be  a  warning  to  others.  (2. )  That  it  be 
done  in  proportion  to  the  crime,  according  to  his 
fault,  that  some  crimes  might  appear,  as  they  are, 
more  heinous  than  others,  the  criminal  being  beaten 
with  many  stripes,  to  which,  perhaps,  there  is  an 
allusion,  Luke  12.  47,  48.  (3.)  That  how  great 

soever  the  crime  was,  the  number  of  stripes  Should 
never  exceed  forty,  v.  3.  Forty  save  one  was  the 
common  usage,  as  appears,  2  Cor.  11.  24,  It  seems, 
they  always  gave  Paul  as  many  stripes  as  ever  they 
gave  to  any  malefactor  whatsoever.  They  abated 
one,  either  for  fear  of  having  miscounted,  (though 
one  of  the  judges  was  appointed  to  number  the 
stripes, )  or,  because  they  would  never  go  to  the  ut¬ 
most  rigour,  or,  because  the  execution  was  usually 
done  with  a  whip  of  three  lashes,  so  that  thirteen 
stripes  (each  one  being  counted  for  three)  made  up 
thirty-nine,  but  one  more  by  that  reckoning  would 
have  been  forty-two.  The  reason  given  for  this,  is, 
lest  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.  He  must 
still  be  looked  upon  as  a  brother,  (2  Thess.  3.  15.) 
and  his  reputation  as  such  was  preserved  by  this 
merciful  limitation  of  his  punishment.  It  saves  him 
from  seeming  vile  to  his  brethren,  when  God  him¬ 
self  by  his  law  takes  this  care  of  him.  Men  must 
not  be  treated  as  dogs;  nor  must  those  seem  vile  in 
our  sight,  to  whom,  for  aught  we  know,  God  may 
yet  give  grace,  to  make  them  precious  in  his  sight. 

II.  Charge  the  husbandmen  not  to  hinder  their 
cattle  from  eating  when  they  were  working,  if  meat 
were  within  their  reach,  v.  4.  This  instance  of  the 
beast  that  trod  out  the  corn,  (to  which  there  is  an 
allusion  in  that  of  the  prophet,  IIos.  10.  11.)  is  put 
for  all  similar  instances.  That  which  makes  this 
law  very  remarkable  above  its  fellows,  (and  which 
countenances  the  like  application  of  other  such 
laws,)  is,  that  it  is  twice  quoted  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
give  their  ministers  a  comfortable  maintenance,  1 
Cor.  9.  9,  10.  and  1  Tim.  5.  17,  18.  It  teaches  us 
in  the  letter  of  it  to  make  much  of  the  brute-crea¬ 
tures  that  serve  us,  and  to  allow  them  not  only  the 
necessary  supports  for  their  life,  but  the  advantages 
of  their  labour;  and  thus  we  must  learn  not  only  to 
be  just,  but  kind,  to  all  that  are  employed  for  our 
good,  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  encourage  them, 
especially  those  that  labour  among  us  in  the  word 
and  doctrine,'  and  so  are  employed  for  the  good  of 
our  better  part. 

5.  If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one 
of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the  wife  of 
the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a 
stranger  :  her  husband’s  brother  shall  go  in 
unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and 
perform  the  duty  of  a  husband’s  brother  un¬ 
to  her.  6.  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  first¬ 
born  which  she  beareth  shall  succeed  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  which  is  dead,  that  his 


name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel.  7.  And  if 
the  man  like  not  to  take  his  brother’s  wife, 
then  let  his  brother’s  wife  go  up  to  the  gate 
unto  the  elders,  and  say,  My  husband’s 
brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother 
a  name  in  Israel,  he  will  not  perform  the 
duty  of  my  husband’s  brother :  8.  Then 

the  elders  of  his  city  shall  call  him,  arid 
speak  unto  him  :  and  if  he  stand  to  it ,  and 
say,  1  like  not  to  take  her ;  9.  Then  shall 

his  brother’s  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from 
off  his  foot,  and  Spit  in  his  face,  and  shall 
answer  and  say.  So  shall  it  be  done  unto 
that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother’s 
house.  10.  And  his  name  shall  be  called 
in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  Lath  his 
shoe  loosed.  1 1 .  When  men  strive  together 
one  with  another,  and  the  wife  of  the  one 
draweth  near  for  to  deliver  her  husband  out 
of  the  hand  of  him  that  smiteth  him,  and 
putteth  forth  her  hand,  and  taketh  him  by 
the  secrets;  12.  Then  thou  shall  cut  off 
her  hand,  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  her. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  law  settled  concerning  the  marrying  of  a 
brother’s  widow.  It  appears  from  the  story  of  Ju¬ 
dah’s  family  that  this  had  been  an  ancient  usage, 
(Gen.  38.  8.)  for  the  keeping  up  of  distinct  families. 
The  case  put,  is  a  case  that  often  happens,  of  a 
man’s  dying  without  issue,  it  may  be  in  the  prime 
of  his  time,  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  while  his 
brethren  were  yet  so  young  as  to  be  unmarried. 
Now  in  this  case,  1.  The  widow  was  not  to  marry 
again  into  any  other  family,  unless  all  the  relations 
of  her  husband  did  refuse  her,  that  the  estate  she 
was  endowed  with,  might  not  be  alienated.  2.  The 
husband’s  brother,  or  next  of  kin,  must  marry  her, 
partly  out  of  respect  to  her,  who,  having  forgotten 
her  own  people  and  her  father’s  house,  should  have 
all  possible  kindness  showed  her  by  the  family  into 
which  she  was  married;  and  partly  out  of  respect  to 
the  deceased  husband,  that  though  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  he  might  not  be  forgotten,  nor  lest  out  of  the 
genealogies  of  his  tribes;  for  the  first-born  child, 
which  the  brother  or  next  kinsman  should  have  by 
the  widow,  should  be  denominated  from  him  that 
was  dead,  and  entered  in  the  genealogy  as  his  child, 
v.  5,  6.  Under  that  dispensation  we"  have  reason 
to  think  men  had  not  so  clear  and  certain  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  living  themselves  on  the  other  side  death, 
as  we  have  now,  to  whom  life  and  immortality  arc 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel;  and  therefore  they 
could  not  but  be  the  more  desirous  to  live  in  then 
posterity,  which  innocent  desire  was  in  seme  mea 
sure  gratified  by  this  law,  an  expedient  being  found 
i  out,  that  though  a  man  had  no  child  by  his  wife, 
yet  his  name  should  not  be  put  out  of  Israel,  that 
is,  out  of  the  pedigree,  or,  which  was  equivalent, 
remain  there  under  the  brand  of  childlessness.  The 
Sadducees  put  a  case  to  our  Saviour  upon  this  1  ,w, 
with  a  design  to  perplex  the  doctrine  of  the  resm- 
rection  by  it,  (Matth.  22.  24,  8cc.)  perhaps  insinu¬ 
ating  that  there  was  no  need  of  maintaining  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  sin  e  the 
law  had  so  well  provided  for  the  perpetuating  oi 
men’s  names  and  families  in  the  world.  But,  3.  If 
the  brother,  or  next  of  kin,  declined  to  do  this  grod 
office  to  the  memory  of  him  that  was  gone,  what 
must  be  done  in  that  case?  Why,  (l  ^  He  shall  net 
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be  compelled  to  do  it,  v.  7.  If  lie  like  her  not,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  refuse  her,  which,  some  think,  was 
not  permitted  in  this  case  before  this  law  of  Moses. 
Affection  is  all  in  all  to  the  comfort  of  that  relation; 
that  is  a  tiling  which  cannot  be  forced,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  relation  should  not  be  forced  without  it. 
(2.)  Yet  he  shall  be  publicly  disgraced  for  not  doing 
it.  The  widow,  as  the  person  most  concerned  for 
the  name  and  honour  of  the  deceased,  was  to  com¬ 
plain  to  the  elders  of  his  refusal;  if  he  persist  in  it, 
she  was  to  pluck  off  his  shoe,  and  spit  in  his  face,  hi 
open  court,  (or,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  moderate  it, 
spit  before  his  face,)  thus  to  fasten  a  mark  of  infamy 
upon  him,  which  was  to  remain  with  his  family 
after  him,  v.  8- *10.  Note,  Those  justly  suffer  in 
their  own  reputation,  who  do  not  do  what  they 
ought,  to  preserve  the  name  and  honour  of  others. 
He  that  would  not  build  up  his  brother’s  house,  de¬ 
served  to  have  this  blemish  put  upon  his  own,  that 
it  should  be  called  The  house,  of  him  that  had  his 
shoe  loosed,  in  token  that  he  deserved  to  go  bare¬ 
foot.  In  the  case  of  Ruth,  we  find  this  law  execut¬ 
ed;  (Ruth  4.  7.)  but  because,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
next  kinsman,  there  was  another  ready  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  husband’s  brother,  it  was.  that  other 
that  plucked  ofF  the  shoe,  and  not  the  widow;  Boaz, 
and  not  Ruth. 

II.  A  law  for  the  punishing  of  an  immodest  wo¬ 
man,  v.  11,  12.  The  woman  that  by  the  foregoing 
law  was  to  complain  against  her  husband’s  brother 
for  not  marrying  her,  and  to  spit  in  his  face  before 
the  elders,  needed  a  good  measure  of  assurance; 
nut  lest  the  confidence  which  that  law  supported 
should  grow  to  an  excess  unbecoming  the  sex,  here 
is  a  very  severe  but  just  law  to  punish  impudence 
and  immodesty.  1.  The  instance  of  it  is  confessed¬ 
ly  scandalous  to  the  highest  degree.  A  woman 
could  not  do  it,  unless  she  were  perfectly  lost  to  all 
virtue  and  honour.  2.  The  occasion  is  such  as  might 
in  part  excuse  it;  it  was  to  help  her  husband  out  of 
the  hands  of  one  that  was  too  hard  for  him.  Now 
if  the  doing  of  it  in  a  passion,  and  with  such  a  good 
intention,  was  to  be  so  severely  punished,  much 
more  when  it  was  done  wantonly  and  in  lust.  3. 
The  punishment  was,  that  her  hand  should  be  cut 
off;  and  the  magistrates  must  not  pretend  to  be 
more  merciful  than  God,  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity 
her.  Perhaps  our  Saviour  alludes  to  this  law,  when 
he  commands  us  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  that  of¬ 
fends  vs,  or  is  an  occasion  of  sin  to  us;  better  put 
the  greatest  hardships  that  can  be  upon  the  body, 
than  ruin  the  soul  for  ever.  Modesty  is  the  hedge 
of  chastity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
preserved  and  kept  up  by  both  sexes. 

13.  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  di¬ 
vers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small.  14. 
Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house  divers 
measures,  a  great  and  a  small.  15.  Brtt 
thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just  weight, 
a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou  have  ; 
that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
16.  For  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that 
do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God.  17.  Remember  what 
\malek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way,  when  ye 
were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt;  18.  How 
he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the 
hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  zoere  feeble 
behind  thee,  when  thou  toast  faint  and  wea¬ 
ry  ;  and  he  feared  not  God.  19.  Therefore 


it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round 
about,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it, 
that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  from  under  heaven :  thou  shalt  not 
forget  it. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  law  against  deceitful  weights  and  measures: 
they  must  not  only  not  use  them,  but  they  must  not 
have  them;  not  have  them  in  the  bag,  not  have 
them  in  the  house,  {y.  13,  14.)  for  if  they  had 
them,  they  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  use  them. 
They  must  not  have  a  great  weight  and  measure  to 
buy  by,  and  a  small  one  to  sell  by,  for  that  was  to 
cheat  both  ways,  when  either  was  bad  enough;  as 
we  read  of  those  that  made  the  ephah  small,  in 
which  they  measured  the  corn  they  sold,  and  the 
shekel  great,  by  which  they  weighed  the  money- 
they  received  for  it,  Amos  8.  5.  But  thou  shalt 
have  a  perfect  and  just  weight,  v.  15.  That  which 
is  the  rule  of  justice,  must  itself  be  just;  if  that  be 
otherwise,  it  is  a  constant  cheat.  This  had  been 
taken  care  of  before.  Lev.  19.  35,  36.  This  law  is 
enforced  with  two  very  good  reasons.  1.  That  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity  will  bring  down  upon  us  the  blessing 
of  God.  The  way  to  have  our  days  lengthened, 
and  to  prosper,  is  to  be  just  and  fair  in  all  our  deal¬ 
ings;  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  2.  That  fraud  and 
injustice  will  expose  us  to  the  curse  of  God,  v.  16. 
Not  only  unrighteousness  itself,  but  all  that  do  un¬ 
righteously,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  And 
miserable  is  that  man  who  is  abhorred  by  his  Ma¬ 
ker.  How  hateful,  particularly,  all  the  arts  of 
deceit  are  to  God,  Solomon  several  times  observes; 
(Prov.  11.  1. — 20.  10,  23.)  and  the  apostle  tells  us, 
that  the  Lord  is  the  Avenger  of  all  such  as  over¬ 
reach  and  defraud  hi  any  matter,  1  Thess.  4.  6. 

II.  A  law  for  the  rooting  out  of  Amalek.  Here 
is  a  just  weight,  and  a  just  measure ;  that  as  Ama¬ 
lek  had  measured  to  Israel,  so  it  should  be  mea¬ 
sured  to  Amalek  again. 

1.  The  mischief  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  must  be 
here  remembered,  v.  17,  18.  When  it  was  first 
done,  it  was  ordered  to  be  recorded,  (Exod.  17. 
14-  •  16.)  and  here  the  remembrance  of  it  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  not  in  personal  revenge,  for  that  generation 
which  suffered  by  the  Amalekites  was  gone,  so 
that  they  who  now  lived,  and  their  posterity,  could 
not  have  any  personal  resentment  of  the  injury,  but 
in  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  (which  was  insulted 
by  the  Amalekites,)  that  throne  of  the  Lord  against 
which  the  hand  of  Amalek  was  stretched  out.  The 
carriage  of  the  Amalekites  towards  Israel  is  here 
represented,  (1.)  As  very  base  and  disingenuous. 
Thev  had  no  occasion  at  all  to  quarrel  with  Israel, 
nor  did  they  give  them  any  notice,  by  a  manifesto, 
or  declaration  of  war;  but  took  them  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  when  they  were  just  come  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  and,  for  aught  that  appeared  to  them, 
were  only  going  to  sacrifice  to  God  in  the  wilderness. 
(2.)  As  very  barbarous  and  cruel;  for  they  smote 
them  that  were  feeble,  whom  they  should  have  suc¬ 
coured.  The  greatest  cowards  are  commonly  the 
most  cruel;  while  those  that  have  the  courage  of  a 
man,  will  have  the  compassions  of  a  man.  (3.)  As 
very  impious  and  profane;  they  feared  not  God.  II 
they  had  had  any  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  they  saw  a  token  of  in  the 
cloud,  or  any  dread  of  his  wrath,  which  they  lately 
heard  of  the  power  of  over  Pharaoh,  they  durst  not 
have  made  this  assault  upon  Israel.  \\  ell,  here  was 
the  ground  of  the  quarrel:  and  it  shows  how  God 
takes  what  is  done  against  his  people,  as  done 
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against  himself;  and  that  he  will  particularly  reck-  j 
b;i  with  those  that  discourage  and  hinder  young  be-  , 
ginners  in  religion,  that  (as  Satan’s  agents)  set  upon  | 
the  weak  and  feeble,  either  to  divert  them,  or  to  [ 
disquiet  them,  and  offend  his  little  ones. 

2.  This  mischief  must  in  due  time  be  revenged, 
x'.  19.  When  their  wars  were  finished,  by  which  j 
they  were  to  settle  their  kingdom,  and  enlarge  their 
coast,  then  they  must  make  war  upon  Amalek,  (y.  \ 
19.)  not  merely  to  chase  them,  but  to  consume  | 
them,  to  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek.  It  \ 
was  an  instance  of  God’s  patience  that  he  deferred 
the  vengeance  so  long,  which  should  have  led  the 
Am  Jekites  to  repentance;  yet  an  instance  of  fear¬ 
ful  retribution,  that  the  posterity  of  Amalek,  so  long 
after,  were  destroyed  f  r  the  mischief  done  by  their 
ancestors  to  the  Israel  of  God.  That  all  the  world 
might  see,  and  say,  that  he  who  toucheth  them, 
toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  was  near  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  this,  that  Saul  was  ordered  to  put 
this  sentence  in  execution,  (1  Sam. '15.)  and  was 
rejected  of  God  because  he  did  not  do  it  effectually, 
but  spared  some  of  that  devoted  nation,  in  contempt, 
not  only  cf  the  particular  orders  he  received  from 
Samuel,  but  of  this  general  command  here  given 
by  Moses,  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of.  Ba¬ 
nd  afterward  made  some  destruction  of  them;  and  I 
the  Simeonites,  in  Hezekiah’s  time,  smote  the  rest  \ 
'hat  remained,  (1  Chron.  4.  43.)  for  when  God 
uidges,  he  will  overcome. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

With  this  chapter  Moses  concludes  the  particular  statutes 
which  he  thought  fit  to  give  Israel  in  charge  at  his  part¬ 
ing  with  them;  what  follows,  is  by  way  of  sanction  and 
ratification.  In  this  chapter.  I.  Moses  gives  them  aform 
of  confession,  to  be  made  by  him  that  offered  the  basket 
of  his  first-fruits,  v.  1..11.  II.  The  protestation  and 
prayer  to  be  made  after  the  disposal  of  the  third  year’s 
tithe,  v.  12.  .15.  III.  He  binds  on  all  the  precepts  he 
had  given  them,  1.  By  the  divine  authority;  “  Not  I, 
but  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee  to  do  these 
statutes,”  v.  16.  2.  By  the  mutual  covenant  between  God 
and  them,  v.  17  . .  19. 

1.  4  N  D  it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come 
T\_  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and 
possessest  it,  and  dwellest  therein,  2.  That 
thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of 
the  earth,  which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy 
hind  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee, 
and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt  go 
unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there.  3. 
And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  piiest  that  shall 
be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I  pro¬ 
fess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that 
I  am  come  unto  the  country  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give 
us.  4.  And  the  pnest  shall  take  the  basket 
out  of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before 
the  altar  of  the  Loro  thy  God.  5.  And 
thou  shalt  speak,  and  say  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my 
father ;  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became 
there  a  nation,  great,  .nighty,  and  populous  ; 

6.  And  the  Egyptians  evil-entreated  us,  and 
afflicted  us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage. 

7.  And  when  we  cried  unto  be  Lord  God 


of  our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice, 
and  looked  on  our  affliction,  and  our  la¬ 
bour,  and  our  oppression :  8.  And  the 

Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm, 
and  with  great  terriblencss,  and  with  signs, 
and  with  wonders  ;  9.  And  he  hath  brought 
us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this 
land,  even  a  land  thatfloweth  with  milk  and 
honey.  1 0.  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought 
the  first  fruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O 
Lord,  hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set 
it  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  worship 
before  the  Lord  thy  God:  11.  And  thou 
shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto  thee,  and 
unto  thine  house,  thou,  and  the  Levite,  and 
tiie  stranger  that  is  among  you. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  good  work  ordered  to  be  done,  and  that  is, 
the  presenting  of  a  basket  of  their  first-fruits  to 
God  eveiy  year,  v.  1,  2.  Beside  the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits,  which  was  offered  for  the  whole  land,  on 
the  morrow  after  the  passover,  (Lev.  23.  10.)  every 
man  was  to  bring  for  himself  a  basket  of  first-fruits 
at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  when  the  harvest  was  end¬ 
ed,  which  is  therefore  called  the  feast  of first-fruits, 
(Exod.  34.  22. )  and  is  said  to  be  kept  with  a  tribute 
of  free-will-offering,  Deut.  16.  10.  But  the  Jews 
say,  “The  first-fruits,  if  not  brought  then,  might 
be  brought  any  time  after,  between  that  and  win¬ 
ter.  ”  When  a  man  went  into  the  field  or  vineyard, 
at  the  time  when  the  fruits  were  ripening,  he  was  to 
mark  that  which  he  observed  most  forward,  and  to 
lay  it  by  for  first-fruits,  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates,  some  of  each  sort 
must  be  put  in  the  same  basket  with  leaves  between 
them,  and  presented  to  God  in  the  place  which  he 
should  choose.  Now  from  this  law  we  may  learn, 
1.  To  acknowledge  God  as  the  Giver  of  all  those 
good  things  which  are  the  support  and  comfort  of 
our  natural  life,  and  therefore  to  serve  and  honour 
him  with  them.  2.  To  deny  ourselves.  What  is 
first  ripe  we  are  most  fond  of;  those  that  are  nice 
and  curious,  expect  to  be  served  with  each  fruit  at 
its  first  coming  in;  my  soul  desired  the  first  ripe 
fruits,  Micah  7.  1.  When  therefore  God  appoint¬ 
ed  them  to  lay  those  by  for  him,  he  taught  them  to 
prefer  the  glorifying  of  his  name,  before  the  grati¬ 
fying  of  their  own  appetites  and  desires.  3.  To 
give  to  God  the  first  and  best  we  have,  as  those 
that  believe  him  to  be  the  first  and  best  of  beings. 
They  that  consecrate  the  days  of  their  youth,  and 
the  prime  of  their  time,  to  the  service  and  honour 
of  God,  bring  him  their  first-fruits,  and  with  such 
offerings  he  is  well  pleased.  I  remember  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  thy  youth. 

II.  Good  words  put  into  their  mouths  to  be  said 
in  doing  of  this  good  work,  as  an  explication  of  the 
meaning  of  this  ceremony,  that  it  might  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  service.  The  offerer  must  begin  his  ac¬ 
knowledgment  before  he  delivered  his  basket  tc 
the  priest,  and  then  must  go  on  with  it,  when  the 
priest  had  set  down  the  basket  before  the  altar,  as 
a  present  to  God  their  great  Landlord,  v.  3,  4. 

1.  He  must  begin  with  a  receipt  in  full  for  the 
good  land  which  God  had  given  them,  v.  3.  I  pro¬ 
fess  that  I  am  come  now  at  last,  after  forty  years’ 
wandering,  unto  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware 
to  gi ve  us.  This  was  most  proper  to  be  said  when 
they  cair  e  first  intc  Canaan;  probably,  when  they 
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ha>  1  been  long  settled  there,  they  varied  from  this 
form.  Note,  When  God  has  made  good  his  pro¬ 
mises  to  us,  he  expects  that  we  should  own  it,  to 
the  honour  of  his  faithfulness;  this  is  like  giving  up 
the  bond,  as  Solomon  does,  1  Kings  8.  56,  There 
has  not  failed  one  word  of  all  his  good  promise.  And 
our  creature-comforts  are  then  cloubly  sweet,  when 
we  see  them  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  pro¬ 
mise. 

2.  He  must  remember  and  own  the  mean  ori¬ 
ginal  of  that  nation,  which  he  was  a  member  of; 
how  great  soever  they  were  now,  and  he  himself 
with  them,  their  beginning  was  very  small,  which 
ought  thus  to  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  all  the 
ages  of  their  church  by  this  public  confession,  that 
they  might  not  be  proud  of  their  privileges  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  might  for  ever  be  thankful  to  that 
God  whose  grace  chose  -them  when  they  were  so 
low,  and  raised  them  so  high.  Two  things  they 
must  own  for  this  purpose.  (1.)  The  meanness  of 
their  common  ancestor.  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish 
was  my  father,  v.  5.  Jacob  is  here  called  an  Aram- 
ite,  or  Syrian,  because  he  lived  twenty  years  in 
Padan-Aram;  his  wives  were  of  that  country,  and 
his  children  were  all  born  there,  except  Benjamin; 
and  perhaps  the  confessor  means  not  Jacob  himself, 
but  that  son  of  Jacob  who  was  the  father  of  his 
tribe.  However  it  be,  both  father  and  sons  were 
more  than  once  ready  to  perish,  by  Laban’s  seve¬ 
nty,  Esau’s  cruelty,  and  the  famine  in  the  land; 
which  last  was  the  occasion  of  their  going  down  into 
Egypt.  Laban  the  Syrian  sought  to  destroy  my  fa¬ 
ther,  so  the  Chaldee;  had  almost  destroyed  him,  so 
the  Arabic.  (2.)  The  miserable  condition  of  their 
nation  in  its  infancy.  They  sojourned  in  Egypt  as 
.strangers,  they  served  there  as  slaves,  (v.  6.)  and 
that  a  great  while:  as  their  father  was  called  a  Sy¬ 
rian,  they  might  be  called  Egyptians;  so  that  their 
possession  of  Canaan  being  so  long  discontinued, 
they  could  not  pretend  any  tenant-right  to  it.  A 
poor,  despised,  oppressed  people  they  were  in 
Egypt,  and  therefore,  though  now  rich  and  great,  had 
no  reason  to  be  proud,  or  secure,  or  forgetful  of  God. 

3.  He  must  thankfully  acknowledge  God’s  great 
goodness,  not  only  to  himself  in  particular,  but  to 
Israel  in  general.  (1.)  In  bringing  them  out  of 
Egypt,  v.  7,  8.  It  is  spoken  of  here  as  an  act  of 
pity, .he  looked  on  our  affliction;  and  an  act  of  pow¬ 
er,  he  brought  us  forth  with  a  mighty  hand.  This 
was  a  great  salvation,  fit  tb  be  remembered  upon  all 
occasions,  and  particularly  upon  this;  they  need  not 
grudge  to  bring  a  basket  of  first-fruits  tb  God,  for 
to  him  they  owed  it,  that  they  were  not  now  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  tale  of  bricks  to  their  cruel  task-masters. 
(2.)  In  settling  them  in  Canaan,  v.  9,  He  hath 
given  us  this  land.  Observe,  He  must  not  only  give 
thanks  for  his  own  lot,  but  for  the  land  in  general, 
which  was  given  to  Israel;  not  only  for  this  year’s 
profits,  but  for  the  ground  itself  which  produced 
them,  which  God  had  graciously  granted  to  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  entailed  upon  his  posterity.  Note,  The 
comfort  we  have  in  our  particular  enjoyments, 
should  lead  us  to  be  thankful  for  our  share  in  pub¬ 
lic  peace  and  plenty;  and  with  present  mercies  we 
should  bless  God  for  the  former  mercies  we  re¬ 
member,  and  the  further  mercies  we  expect  and 
hope  for. 

4.  He  must  offer  to  God  his  basket  of  first-fruits, 
T’.  10.  I  have  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the  land, 
(like  a  pepper-com,)  as  quitrent  for  the  land  which 
thou  hast  given  me.  Note,  Whatever  we  give  to 
God,  it  is  but  of  his  own  that  we  give  him,  1  Chron. 
29.  14.  And  it  becomes  us,  who  receive  so  much 
from  him,  to  study  what  we  shall  render  to  him. 
The  basket  he  set  before  God;  and  the  priests,  as 
God’s  receivers,  had  the  first  -fruits,  as  perquisites 
of  their  place,  and  fees  for  attending,  Numb.  18.  12, 
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Lastly,  The  offerer  is  here  appointed,  when  he 
has  finished  the  service,  1.  To  give  glory  to  God, 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  His  first- 
fruits  were  not  accepted  without  further  acts  of 
adoration.  A  humble,  reverent,  thankful  heart,  is 
that  which  God  looks  at  and  requires,  and  without 
that,  all  we  can  put  in  a  basket,  will  not  avail.  If 
a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  tc 
be  excused  from  this,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  it  would  ut 
terly  be  contemned.  2.  To  take  the  comfort  of  it  to 
himself  and  family,  v.  11,  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in 
every  good  thing.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we 
should  be  cheerful,  not  only  in  our  attendance  upon 
his  holy  ordinances,  but  in  our  enjoyments  of  the 
gifts  of  his  providence.  Whatever  good  thing  God 
gives  us,  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  make  the  most 
comfortable  use  we  can  of  it,  yet  still  tracing  the 
streams  to  the  Fountain  of  all  comfort  and  consola¬ 
tion. 

12.  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of 
tithing  all  the  tithes  of  thine  increase  the 
third  year,  ichich  is  the  year  of  tithing,  and 
hast  given  it  unto  the  Levite,  the  stranger 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  they  may 
eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be  filled ;  1 3 

Then  thou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
things  out  of  mine  house,  and  also  have 
given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the 
widow,  according  to  all  thy  command¬ 
ments,  which  thou  hast  commanded  me  :  J 
have  not  transgressed  thy  commandments, 
neither  have  I  forgotten  them:  14.  I  have 
not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither 
have  I  taken  away  aught  thereof  for  any 
unclean  use,  nor  given  aught  thereof  for  the 
dead  :  but  I  have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  my  God,  and  have  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me 
15.  Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation, 
from  heaven,  and  bless  thy  people  Israel, 
and  the  land  which  thou  hast  given  us,  as 
thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

Concerning  the  disposal  of  their  tithe  the  third 
year,  we  had  the  law  before,  ch.  14.  28,  29.  The 
second  tithe,  which,  the  other  two  -years,  was  to  be 
spent  in  extraordinaries  at  the  feasts,  was  to  be 
spent,  the  third  year,  at  home,  in  entertaining  the 
poor.  Now  because  this  was  done  from  under  the 
eye  of  the  priests,  and  a  great  confidence  was  put 
in  the  people’s  honesty,  that  they  would  dispose  of  it 
according  to  the  law,  to  the  Levite,  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  ( v .  12.)  it  is  therefore  required, 
that  when  at  the  next  feast  after,  they  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  they  should  there  testify  (as  it  were) 
upon  oath,  in  a  religious  manner,  that  they  had 
fully  administered,  and  been  true  to  their  trust. 

I.  They  must  make  a  solemn  protestation  to  that 
purport,  v.  13,  14.  1.  That  no  hallowed  things 

were  hoarded  up;  “  I  have  brought  them  away  out 
of  mine  house,  nothing  now  remains  there  but  my 
own  part.”  2.  That  the  poor,  and  particularly  poor 
ministers,  poor  strangers,  and  poor  widows,  had 
had  their  part  according  to  the  commandment.  It 
is  fit  that  God,  who  by  his  providence  gives  us  all 
we  have,  should  by  his  law  direct  the  using  of  it;  and 
I  thot  gh  we  are  not  now  under  such  particular  ap 
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propriations  of  our  revenue  as  they  then  were,  yet, 
in  general,  we  are  commanded  to  give  alms  of  such 
things  as  we  have;  and  then,  and  not  otherwise,  all 
things  are  clean  to  us.  Then  we  may  take  the  com¬ 
fort  of  our  enjoyments,  when  God  has  thus  had  his 
dues  out  of  them.  This  is  a  commandment  which 
must  not  be  transgressed,  no  not  with  an  excuse  of 
its  being  forgotten,  x».  13.  3.  That  none  of  this 

tithe  had  been  misapplied  to  any  common  use,  much 
less  to  any  ill  use.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  tithe 
of  the  other  two  years,  which  was  to  be  eaten  by 
the  owners  themselves;  they  must  profess,  (1. ) 
That  they  had  not  eaten  of  it  in  their  mourning, 
when,  by  their  mourning  for  the  dead,  they  were 
commonly  unclean;  or  they  had  not  eaten  of  it 
grudgingly,  as  those  that  all  their  days  eat  in  dark¬ 
ness.  (2.)  That  they  had  not  sacrilegiously  alien¬ 
ated  it  to  any  common  use,  for  it  was  not  their  own. 
And,  lastly,  That  they  had  not  given  it  for  the 
dead,  for  the  honour  of  their  dead  gods,  or  in  hope 
of  making  it  beneficial  to  their  dead  friends.  Now 
the  obliging  of  them  to  take  this  solemn  protesta¬ 
tion  at  the  three  years’  end,  would  be  an  obligation 
upon  them  to  deal  faithfully,  knowing  that  they 
must  be  called  upon  thus  to  purge  themselves.  It 
is  our  wisdom  to  keep  conscience  clear  at  all  times, 
that  when  we  come  to  give  up  our  account,  we  may 
lift  up  our  face  without  spot.  The  Jews  say  that  this 
protestation  of  their  integrity  was  to  be  made  with 
a  low  voice,  because  it  looked  like  a  self-commen¬ 
dation;  but  that  the  foregoing  confession  of  God’s 
goodness  was  to  be  made  with  a  loud  voice  to  his 
glory.  He  that  durst  not  make  this  protestation, 
must  bring  his  trespass-offering,  Lev.  5.  15. 

II.  To  this  solemn  protestation  they  must  add  a 
solemn  prayer,  ( v .  15.)  not  particularly  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  God’s  people  Israel;  for  in  the  com¬ 
mon  peace  and  prosperity  every  particular  person 
prospers  and  has  peace.  We  must  learn  from 
hence  to  be  public-spirited  in  prayer,  and  to  wrestle 
with  God  for  blessings  for  the  land  and  nation,  our 
English  Israel,  and  for  the  universal  church,  which 
we  are  directed  to  have  an  eye  to  in  our  prayers,  as 
the  Israel  of  God,  Gal.  6.  16.  In  this  prayer  we 
are  taught,  1.  To  look  up  to  God  as  in  a  holy  habi¬ 
tation,  and  from  thence  to  infer  that  holiness  be¬ 
comes  his  house,  and  that  he  will  be  sanctified  in 
those  that  are  about  him.  2.  To  depend  upon  the 
favour  of  God,  and  his  gracious  cognizance,  as  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  us  and  our  people  happy.  3.  To 
reckon  it  wonderful  condescension  in  God  to  cast  an 
eye  even  upon  so  great  and  honourable  a  body  as 
Israel  was.  It  is  looking  down.  4.  To  be  earnest 
with  God  for  a  blessing  upon  his  people  Israel,  and 
upon  the  land  which  he  has  given  us.  For  how 
should  the  earth  yield  its  increase,  or,  if  it  does, 
what  comfort  can  we  take  in  it, unless  therewith  God, 
even  our  own  God ,  gives  us  his  blessing?  Ps.  67.  6. 

16.  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and 
judgments:  thou  shalt  therefore  keep  and 
do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul.  17.  Thou  hast  avouched  the 
Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk 
in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and 
his  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and 
to  hearken  unto  his  voice:  18.  And  the 
Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee, 
and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  com¬ 
mandments  ;  19.  And  to  make  thee  high 

above  all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in 


praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour;  and  that 
thou  mayest  be  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

Two  things  Moses  here  urges  to  enforce  all  these 
precepts. 

I.  That  they  were  the  commands  of  God,  v.  16, 
They  were  not  the  dictates  of  his  own  wisdom, 
nor  were  they  enacted  by  any  authority  of  his  own, 
but  infinite  wisdom  framed  them,  and  the  power  cl 
the  King  of  kings  made  them  binding  to  them. 
“  The  Lord  thy  God  commands  thee,  therefore  thou 
art  bound  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  obey  him,  and  it 
is  at  thy  peril  if  thou  disobey.  They  are  his  laws, 
therefore  thou  shalt  do  them,  for  to  that  end  were 
they  given  thee  :  do  them  and  not  despise  them,  do 
them  and  not  draw  back  from  them;  do  them  not 
carelessly  and  hypocritically,  but  with  thy  heart 
and  soul,  thy  whole  heart  and  thy  whole  soul.” 

II.  That  their  covenant  with  God  obliged  them 
to  keep  these  commands.  He  insists  not  only  upon 
God’s  sovereignty  over  them,  but  his  propriety  in 
them,  and  the  relation  wherein  they  stood  to  him. 
The  covenant  is  mutual,  and  it  binds  to  obedience 
both  ways. 

1.  That  we  may  perform  our  part  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  and  answer  the  intentions  of  that,  v.  17. 
“  Thou  hast  avouched  and  solemnly  owned  and 
confessed  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  thy  God,  thy 
Prince  and  Ruler.  As  he  is  so  by  an  incontestable 
right,  so  he  is  by  thine  own  consent.  ”  They  did 
this  implicitly  by  their  attendance  on  his  word’,  had 
done  it  expressly,  (Exod.  24.)  and  were  now  to  do 
it  again  before  "they  parted,  ch.  24.  1.  Now  this 
obliges  us,  in  fidelity  to  our  word,  as  well  as  in  duty 
to  our  Sovereign,  to  keep  his  statutes  and  his  com¬ 
mandments.  We  really  forsware  ourselves,  and 
perfidiously  violate  the  most  sacred  engagements, 
if,  when  we  have  taken  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  we 
do  not  make  conscience  of  obeying  his  commands. 

2.  That  God’s  part  of  the  covenant  also  may  be 
made  good,  and  the  intentions  of  that  answered,  v. 
18,  19.  The  Lord  has  avouched,  not  only  taken, 
but  publicly  owned,  thee  to  be  his  Segullah,  his  pe¬ 
culiar  people,  as  he  has  promised  thee,  that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  pre¬ 
mise.  Now  their  obedience  was  not  only  the 
condition  of  this  favour,  and  of  the  continuance  of 
it,  (if  they  were  not  obedient,  God  would  disown 
them,  and  cast  them  off,)  but  it  was  also  the  princi¬ 
pal  design  of  this  favour.  “  He  has  avouched  thee 
on  purpose  that  thou  shouldest  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  that  thou  mightest  have  both  the  best 
directions  and  the  best  encouragements  in  religion.” 
Thus  we  are  elected  to  obedience,  (1  Pet.  1.  2.) 
chosen  that  we  should  be  holy,  (Eph.  1.  4.)  purified, 
a  peculiar  people,  that  we  might  not  only  do  good 
works,  but  be  zealous  in  them,  Tit.  2.  14. 

Two  things  God  is  here  said  to  design  in  avouch¬ 
ing  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  v.  19.  To 
make  them  high,  and,  in  order  to  that,  to  make 
them  holy;  for  holiness  is  true  honour,  and  the  only 
way  to  everlasting  honotfr.  (1.)  To  make  them 
high  above  all  nations.  The  greatest  honour  we  are 
capable  of  in  this  world,  is,  to  be  taken  into  cove¬ 
nant  with  God,  and  to  live  in  his  service.  High  in 
praise;  for  God  would  accept  them,  that  is  true 
praise,  Rom.  2.  29.  Their  friends  would  admire 
them,  Ps.  48.  2.  Their  enemies  would  envy  them, 
Zeph.  3.  19,  20.  High  in  name,  which,  some 
think,  denotes  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of 
that  praise,  a  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.  And 
high  in  honour,  that  is,  in  all  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  would  make  them  great 
above  their  neighbours.  See  Jer.  13.  11.  (2.)  That 
they  might  be  a  holy  people,  separated  for  God, 
devoted  to  him,  and  employed  continuallv  in  hii*' 
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service.  This  God  aimed  at  in  taking  them  to  be 
his  people;  so  that  if  they  did  not  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments,  they  received  all  this  grace  in  vain. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Moses  having  very  largely  and  fully  set  before  the  people 
their  duty,  Doth  to  God  and  one  another,  in  general  and 
in  particular  instances  ;  having  showed  them  plainly 
what  is  good,  and  what  the  law  requires  of  them  ;  and 
having  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter  laid  them 
under  the  obligation  both  of  the  command  and  the 
covenant,  he  comes  in  this  chapter  to  prescribe  out¬ 
ward  means,  I.  For  the  helping  of  their  memories, 
that  they  might  not  forget  the  law  as  a  strange  thing. 
They  must  write  all  the  words  of  this  law  upon  stones, 
v.  1 . .  10.  II.  For  the  moving  of  their  affections,  that 
they  might  not  be  indifferent  to  the  law  as  a  light  thing. 
When  they  were  come  into  Canaan,  the  blessings  and 
curses  which  were  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  were  to  be 
solemnly  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  all  Israel,  who 
were  to  say  Amen  to  them,  v.  11 .  .  26.  And  if  such  a 
solemnity  as  this  would  not  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
them,  and  aflect  them  with  the  great  things  of  God’s  law, 
nothing  would. 

1.  A  ND  Moses,  with  tnc  ciders  of  Israel, 
it.  commanded  the  people,  saying, 
Keep  all  the  commandments  which  I  com¬ 
mand  you  this  day.  2.  And  it  shall  be,  on 
the  day  when  you  shall  pass  over  Jordan 
unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giv,- 
eth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great 
stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster :  3. 

And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed 
over,  that  thou  mayest  go  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  a  land 
that  lloweth  with  milk  and  honey  ;  as  the 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised 
thee.  4.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  ye  be 
gone  over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these 
stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  in 
mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaster  them 
with  plaster.  5.  And  there  shalt  thou  build 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones  :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool 
upon  them.  6.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones  ;  and 
thou  shalt  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God  :  7.  And  thou  shalt  of¬ 

fer  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there,  and 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  8.  And 
thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  law  very  plainly.  9.  And 
Moses,  and  the  priests  the  Levites,  spake 
unto  all  Israel,  saying,  Take  heed,  and 
hearken,  O  Israel ;  This  day  thou  art  be¬ 
come  the  people  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  10. 
Thou  shalt  therefore  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  do  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day. 

Here  is, 

I.  A  general  charge  to  the  people  to  keep  God’s 
commandments;  for  in  vain  did  they  know  them, 
unless  thev  would  do  them.  This  is  pressed  upon 
them,  1.  With  all  authority.  Moses  with  the  elders 
of  Israel ,  the  rulei’s  of  each  ti’ibe,  v.  1.  and  again, 
v.  9.  Moses  and  the  firiests  the  Levites;  so  that  the 
charge  is  given  by  Moses  who  was  king  in  Jesh- 


ui-un,  and  by  their  lords,  both  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral,  in  concurrence  with  him.  Lest  they  should 
think  that  it  was  Moses  only,  an  old  and  dying  man, 
that  made  such  ado  about  religion,  or  the  priests 
and  Levites  only  whose  trade  it  was  to  attend  reli¬ 
gion,  and  who  had  their  maintenance  out  of  it;  the 
elders  of  Israel,  whom  God  had  placed  in  honour 
and  power  over  them,  and  who  were  men’of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world,  and  likely  to  be  long  so  when 
Moses  was  gone,  they  commanded  their  people  to 
keep  God’s  law.  Moses  having  put  some  of  his 
honour  upon  them,  joins  them  in  commission  with 
himself,  in  giving  this  charge,  as  St.  Paul  some¬ 
times  in  his  epistles  joins  with  himself  Silvanus  and 
Timotheus.  Note,  All  that  have  any  interest  in 
othei’s,  or  power  over  them,  should  use  it  for  the 
support  and  furtherance  of  religion  among  them. 
Though  the  supi’emc  power  of  a  nation  provide 
ever  so  good  laws  for  this  purpose,  if  inferior  magis¬ 
trates  in  their  places,  and  ministers  in  their’s,  and 
masters  of  families  in  their’s,  do  not  execute  their 
offices,  it  will  all  be  to  little  effect.  2.  With  all 
importunity.  They  press  it  upon  them  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  ( v .  9,  10.)  Take  heed  and 
hearken,  O  Israel.  It  is  a  thing  that  inquires  and 
desei'ves  the  highest  degree  of  caution  and  atten 
tion.  They  tell  them  of  their  privilege  and  honour, 
“  This  day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  the  Loi’d  having  avouched  thee  to  be  his 
own,  and  being  now  about  to  put  thee  in  possession 
of  Canaan  which  he  had  long  promised  as  thy  God, 
(Gen.  17.  7,  8.)  and  which  if  he  had  failed  to  do  in 
duojtime,  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  called 
thy  God,  Heb.  11.  16.  Now  thou  art  more  than 
ever  his  people,  thei’efore  obey  his  voice.”  Privi¬ 
leges  should  be  improved  as  engagements  to  duty. 
Should  not  a  people  be  ruled  by  their  God? 

II.  A  particular  direction  to  them,  with  great 
solemnity  to  l’egister  the  words  of  this  law,  as  soon 
as  they  were  come  into  Canaan.  It  was  to  be  dene 
but  once,  and  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  in  token  of  their  taking  possession  of  it  under 
the  several  provisos  and  conditions  contained  in  this 
law.  There  was  a  solemn  l-atification  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  between  God  and  Israel  at  mount  Sinai,  there 
was  an  altar  erected,  and  twelve  pillars,  and  the 
book  of  the  covenant  was  produced,  Exod.  24.  4, 
That  which  is  here  appointed,  is  a  solemnity  some¬ 
what  like  that. 

1.  They  must  set  up  a  monument  on  which 
they  must  write  the  words  of  this  law.  (1.)  The 
monument  itself  was  to  be  very  mean;  only  rough 
unhewn  stones  plastei-ed  over;  not  polished  marble 
or  alabaster,  nor  brass  tables,  but  common  plaster 
upon  stone,  v.  2.  It  is  repeated  again,  (<y.  4. )  and 
orders  given  that  it  be  written,  not  very  finely,  to 
be  admired  by  the  curious,  but  very  plainly,  that 
he  who  runs,  might  read  it,  Hab.  2.  2.  The  word 
of  God  needs  not  to  be  set  off  by  the  art  of  man;  nor 
embellished  with  the  enticing-  words  of  man’s  wis¬ 
dom.  But,  (2.)  The  insci’iption  was  to  be  very 
great.  All  the  words  of  this  law,  v.  3.  and  again,  v. 
8.  Some  undei'stand  it  only  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  Israel,  mentioned  ch.  26.  17,  18.  Let  this 
heap  be  set  up  for  a  witness,  like  the  memorial  of 
the  covenant  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  hastily  togeth¬ 
er,  upon  which  they  did  eat  together  in  token  of 
friendship,  (Gen.  31.  46,  47.)  and  that  stone  which 
Joshua  set  up.  Josh.  24.  27.  Othei’s  think  that  the 
curses  of  the  covenant  in  this  chapter  were  written 
upon  this  monument,  the  rather,  because  it  was  set 
up  in  mount  Ebal,  v.  4.  Others  think  that  the 
whole  book  of  Deutei’onomy  was  written  upon  this 
monument;  or  at  least  the  statutes  and  judgments 
from  ch.  12.  to  the  end  of  ch.  26.  And  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  heap  might  be  so  large  as,  taking 
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in  all  the  sides  of  it,  to  contain  so  copious  an  inscrip¬ 
tion;  unless  we  will  suppose  (as  some  do)  that  the 
ten  commandments  only  were  here  written;  as  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  close  rolls  which  were  laid  up 
in  the  ark.  They  must  write  this  when  they  were 
gone  into  Canaan,  and  yet  Moses  says,  (x1.  3.) 
“  I  Write  it  that  thou  mayest  go  in,”  that  is,  “  that 
thou  mayest  go  in  with  comfort,  and  assurance  of 
success  and  settlement,  otherwise,  it  were  well  for 
thee  not  to  go  in  at  all.  Write  it  as  the  conditions 
of  thine  entry,  and  own  that  thou  comest  in  upon 
these  terms,  and  no  other:  since  Canaan  is  given  by 
promise,  it  must  be  held  by  obedience.” 

2.  They  must  also  set  up  an  altar.  By  the  words 
of  the  law  which  were  written  upon  the  plaster, 
God  spake  to  them;  By  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifices 
offered  upon  it,  they  spake  to  God;  and  thus  was 
communion  kept  up  between  them  and  God.  The 
word  and  prayer  must  go  together.  Though  they 
might  not,  of  their  own  heads,  set  up  any  altar  be¬ 
side  that  at  the  tabernacle,  yet,  by  the  appointment 
of  God,  they  might,  upon  a  special  occasion.  Eli¬ 
jah  built  a  temporary  altar  of  twelve  unhewn  stones 
like  this  here,  when  he  brought  Israel  back  to  this 
covenant  which  was  now  made,  1  Kings  18.  31,  32. 
Now,  (1.)  This  altar  must  be  made  of  such  stones 
as  they  found  ready  upon  the  field,  not  new  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  much  less  squared  artificially;  Thou 
shalt  not  lift  up.  any  iron  tool  upon  them,  v.  5. 
Christ,  our  Altar,  is  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,  (Dan.  2.  34,  35.)  and  therefore  re¬ 
fused  by  the  builders,  as  having  no  form  or  comeli¬ 
ness,  but  accepted  of  God  the  Father,  and  made  the 
Head  of  the  corner.  (2. )  Burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  must  be  offered  upon  this  altar,  (x\  6,  7.) 
that  by  them  they  might  give  glory  to  God,  and  ob¬ 
tain  favour.  Where  the  law  was  written,  an  altar 
was  set  up  close  by  it,  to  signify,  that  we  could  not 
look  with  any  comfort  upon  the  law,  being  conscious 
to  ourselves  of  the  violation  of  it,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  great  Sacrifice  by  which  atonement  is  made  for 
sin;  and  the  altar  was  set  up  on  mount  Ebal,  the 
mount  on  which  those  tribes  stood,  that  said  Amen 
to  the  curses,  to  intimate,  that  through  Christ  we 
arc  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  In  the  Old 
'Testament,  the  words  of  the  law  are  written,  with 
the  curse  annexed,  which  would  fill  us  with  horror 
and  amazement,  if  we  had  not  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (which  is  bound  up  with  it)  an  altar  erected 
close  by  it,  which  gives  us  everlasting  consolation. 
(3.)  They  must 'eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  their  God,  v.  7.  This  signified,  [1.]  The 
consent  they  gave  to  the  covenant;  for  the  parties 
to  a  covenant  ratified  the  covenant  by  feasting  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  partakers  of  the  altar,  which 
was  God’s  table,  as  his  servants  and  tenants,  and 
such  they  acknowledge  themselves;  and  being  put 
m  possession  of  this  good  land,  bound  themselves  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  do  the  services,  reserved  by  the 
royal  grant.  [2.]  The  comfort  they  took  in  the 
covenant;  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  law, 
when  they  had  an  altar,  a  remedial  law,  so  near  it; 
it  was  a  great  favour  to  them,  and  a  token  for  good, 
that  God  gave  them  his  statutes;  and  that  they  were 
owned  as  the  people  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the 
promise,  was  what  they  had  reason  to  .rejoice  in, 
though,  when  this  solemnity  was  to  be  performed, 
they  were  not  put  in  full  possession  of  Canaan  ;  but 
God  has  spoken  in  his  holiness,  and  then  7  will  re¬ 
joice;  Gilead  is  mine,  Planasseh  is  mine;  all  my  own. 

1 1 .  And  Moses  charged  the  people  the 
same  day,  saying,  1 2.  These  shall  stand 
upon  mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people, 
when  ye  are  come  over  Jordan;  Simeon, 
and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  Jo¬ 


seph,  and  Benjamin.  13.  And  these  shall 
stand  upon  mount  Ebal  to  curse  ;  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and 
Naphtali.  14.  And  the  Levites  shall  speak, 
and  say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  a 
loud  voice,  15.  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image,  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  putteth  it  in 
a  secret  place.  And  all  the  people  shall  an¬ 
swer  and  say,  Amen.  16.  Cursed  be  he  that 
setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother. 
And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  17. 
Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour’s 
landmark.  And  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen.  1 8.  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the 
blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way.  And  all 
the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  1 9.  Cursed 
be  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of 
the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow’.  And 
all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  20.  Cursed 
be  he  that  lieth  with  his  father’s  wife  ;  be 
cause  he  uncovereth  his  father’s  skirt.  And 
all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  21.  Cursed 
be  he  that  lieth  with  any  manner  of  beast. 
And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  22. 
Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  liis  sister,  the 
daughter  of  his  father,  or  the  daughter  of  his 
mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen.  23.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with 
his  mother-in-law7.  And  all  the  people  shall 
say,  Amen.  24.  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth 
his  neighbour  secretly.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say,  Amen.  25.  Cursed  be  he  that 
taketh  reward  to  slay  an  innocent  person. 
And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  26. 
Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  And  all  the 
people  shall  say,  Amen. 

When  the  law  was  written,  to  be  seen  and  read 
by  all  men,  the  sanctions  of  it  were  to  be  published, 
which,  to  complete  the  solemnity  of  their  covenant¬ 
ing  with  God,  they  were  deliberately  to  declare 
their  approbation  of.  This  they  were  before  di¬ 
rected  to  do,  {ch.  11.  29,  30.)  and  therefore  the  ap¬ 
pointment  here  begins  somewhat  abruptly,  v.  12. 
There  were,  it  seems,  in  Canaan,  that  part  of  it 
which  afterward  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim,  (Josh¬ 
ua’s  tribe,)  two  mountains  that  lay  near  together, 
with  a  valley  between,  one  called  Gerizim,  and  the 
other  Ebal.  On  the  sides  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  faced  one  another,  all  the  tribes  were  to  be 
drawn  up,  six  on  one  side,  and  six  on  the  other,  so 
that  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  each  mountain, 
they  came  pretty  near  together,  so  near  as  that  the 
priest’s  standing  betwixt  them  might  be  heard  by 
those  that  were  next  them  on  both  sides;  then 
when  silence  was  proclaimed,  and  attention  com 
manded,  one  of  the  priests,  or  perhaps  more,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  pronounced  with  a 
loud  voice  one  of  the  curses  here  following,  and  all 
the  people  that  stood  on  the  side  and  foot  of  mount 
-  Ebal,  (those  that  stood  further  off  taking  the  signal 
from  those  that  stood  nearer  and  within  hearing,' 
said  Amen;  then  the  contrary  blessing  was  pro- 
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nounced,  “  Blessed  is  he  that  doeth  not  so  or  so,” 
and  then  those  that  stood  on  the  side,  and  at  the 
foot,  of  mount  Gerizim,  said  Amen.  This  could 
not  but  affect  them  very  much  with  the  blessings 
and  curses,  the  promises  and  threatenings,  of  the 
law,  and  not  only  acquaint  all  the  people  with  them, 
but  teach  them  to  apply  them  to  themselves. 

I.  Something  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  con¬ 
cerning  this  solemnity,  which  was  to  be  done  but 
once  and  not  repeated,  but  would  be  talked  .of  to 
posterity. 

1.  God  appointed  which  tribes  should  stand  upon 
mount  Gerizim,  and  which  on  mount  Ebal,  (v.  12, 
13.)  to  prevent  the  disputes  that  might  have  arisen, 
if  they  had  been  to  dispose  of  themselves.  The  six 
tribes  that  were  appointed  for  blessing,  were  all  the 
children  of  the  free  women,  for  to  such  the  proihise 
belongs,  Gal.  4.  31.  Levi  is  here  put  among  the 
rest,  to  teach  ministers’ to  apply  to  themselves  the 
blessing  and  curse  which  they  preach  to  others, 
and  by  faith  to  set  their;  own  Amen  to  it. 

2.  Of  those  tribes  that  were  to  say  Amen  to  the 
blessing,  it  is  said,  They  stood,  to  bless  the  people, 
but  of  the  other,  They  stood  to  curse,  not  mention¬ 
ing  the  people,  as  loath  to  suppose  that  any  of  this 
people,  whom  God  had  taken  for  his  own,  should 
fay  themselves  under  the  curse.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
different  way  of  (Expression  intimates  that  there 
was  but  one  blessing  pronounced  in  general  upon 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  happy  people,  and  that 
should  ever  be  so,  if  they  were  obedient;  and  to  that 
blessing  the  tribes  on  mount  Gerizim  were  to  say 
Amen,  “Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel,  and  mayest 
thou  ever  be  so;”  but  then  the  curses  come  in  as 
exceptions  from  the  general  rule;  (and  we  know 
Exceplio  frmat  regulam — The  exception  confirms 
the  rule;)  Israel  is  a  blessed  people,  but  if  there  be 
any  particular  persons  even  among  them,  that  do 
such  and  such  things  as  are  mentioned,  let  them 
know  that  they  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter, 
nut  are  under  a  curse.  This  shows  how  ready  God 
is  to  bestow  the  blessing;  if  any  fall  under  the  curse, 
they  may  thank  themselves,  they  bring  it  upon 
their  own  heads. 

3.  The  Levites  or  priests,  such  of  them  as  were 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  to  pronounce  the 
curses  as  well  as  the  blessings.  They  were  ordain¬ 
ed  to  bless;  (c/i.  10.  8.)  the  priests  did  it  daily, 
Numb.  6.  23.  But  they  must  separate  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile;  they  must  not  give  that  bless¬ 
ing  promiscuously,  but  must  declare  to  whom  it  did 
not  belong;  lest  those  who  had  no  right  to  it  them¬ 
selves,  should  think  to  share  in  it  by  being  in  the 
crowd.  Note,  Ministers  must  preach  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  the  gospel; 
must  not  only  allure  people  to  their  duty  with  the 
promises  of  ii  blessing,  but  awe  them  to  it  with  the 
threatenings  of  a  curse. 

4.  The  curses  are  here  expressed,  but  not  the 
blessings;  for  as  many  as  were  under  the  law  were 
under  the  curse;  but  it  was  an  honour  reserved 
for  Christ  to  bless  us,  and  so  to  do  that  for  us, 
which  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak.  In 
Christ’s  sermon  upon  the  mount,  which  was  the 
true  mount  Gerizim,  we  have  blessings  only,  Matth. 

5.  3,  &c. 

5.  To  each  of  the  curses  the  people  were  to  say 
Amen.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Amen  to  the  blessings.  The  Jews  have  a  saying  to 
encourage  people  to  say  Amen  to  the  public  pray¬ 
ers,  Whosoever  answereth  Amen,  after  him  that 
blesseth,  he  is  as  he  that,  blesseth.  But  how  could 
they  say  Amen  to  the  curses  ?  (1.)  It  was  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith  in  the  truth  of  them;  that  these, 
and  the  like  curses,  were  not  bugbears  to  frighten 
children  and  fools,  but  the  real  declaration  of  the 
.vratli  of  God  against  the  ungodliness  and  unrighte¬ 


ousness  of  men ;  notone  iota  of  which  shall  fall  to 
the  ground.  (2.)  It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
equity  of  these  curses;  when  they  said  Amen,  they 
did  in  effect  say,  not  only,  It  is  certain  it  shall  be  so; 
but,  It  is  just  it  should  be  so.  They  who  do  such 
things,  deserve  to  fall  and  lie  under  the  curse.  (3.) 
It  was  such  an  imprecation  upon  themselves  as 
strongly  obliged  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  evil  practices  upon  which  the  curse  is  here 
entailed.  “  Let  God’s  wrath  fall  upon  us,  if  ever 
we  do  uuch  things.”  We  read  of  those  that  entered 
into  a  c  irse,  (and  with  us  that  is  the  usual  form  of 
a  solenvi  oath,)  to  walk  in  God’s  law,  Nell.  10.  29. 
Nay,  the  Jews  say,  (as  the  learned  Bishop  Patrick 
quotes  them,)-  “All  the  people,  by  saying  this 
Amen,  became  bound  one  for  another,  that  they 
would  observe  God’s  laws,  by  which  every  man  was 
obliged,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  prevent  his  neighbour 
from  breaking  these  laws,  and  to  reprove  those  that 
had  offended,  lest  they  should  Dear  sin  and  the 
curse  for  them.  ” 

II.  Let  us  now  observe  what  are  the  particular 
sins  against  which  the  curses  are  here  denounced. 

1.  Sins  against  the  second  commandment..  This 
flaming  sword  is  set  to  keep  that  commandment 
first,  v.  15.  They  are  here  cursed,  not  only  that 
worship  images,  but  that  make  them  or  keep  them, 
if  they  lie  such  (or  like  such)  as  idolaters  used  in 
the  service  of  their  gods;  whether  it  be  a  graven 
image  or  a  molten  image,  it  comes  all  to  one,  it  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Tord;  though  it  lie  not  set  up  in 
public.,  but  in  a  secret  place;  though  it  be  not  ac¬ 
tually  worshipped,  nor  is  it  said  to  lie  designed  tor 
worship,  but  reserved  there  with  respect,  and  a 
constant  temptation;  he  that  does  this,  may  perhaps 
escape  punishment  from  men,  but  he  cannot  escape 
the  curse  of  God. 

2.  Against  the  fifth  commandment,  v.  16.  The 
contempt  of  parents  is  a  sin  so  heinous,  that  it  is  put 
next  to  the  contempt  of  God  himself.  If  a  man 
abused  his  parents,  either  in  word  or  deed,  he  fell 
under  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  and  must  be 
put  to  death,  Exod.  21.  15,  17.  But  to  set  light  by 
them  in  his  heart,  was  a  thing  which  the  magistrate 
could  not  take  cognizance  of,  and  therefore  it  is 
here  laid  under  the  curse  of  God,  who  knows  the 
heart.  Those  are  cursed  children,  that  carry  them¬ 
selves  scornfully  and  insolently  toward  their  pa¬ 
rents. 

3.  Against  the  eighth  commandment.  The 

curse  of  God  is  here  fastened,  (1.)  Upon  an  unjust 
neighbour  that  removes  the  land-marks,  v.  17.  See 
ch.  19.  14.  (2.)  Upon  an  unjust  counsellor,  who, 

when  his  advice  is  asked,  maliciously  directs  his 
friend  to  that  which  he  knows  will  be  to  his  preju¬ 
dice;  which  is  making  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the 
way,  under  pretence  of  directing  him  in  the  way', 
than  which  nothing  can  be  either  more  barbarous 
or  more  treacherous,  v.  18.  Those  that  seduce 
others  from  the  way  of  God’s  commandments,  and 
entice  them  to  sin,  bring  this  curse  upon  themselves, 
which  our  Saviour  has  explained,  Matth.  15.  14, 
The  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch.  (3.)  Upon  an  unjust  judge,  that  perverted 
the  judgment  of  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow, 
whom  he  should  protect  and  vindicate,  v.  19.  1  hese 
are  supposed  to  be  poor  and  friendless,  (nothing  to 
be  got  by  doing  them  a  kindness,  nor  any  thing  lost 
by  disobliging  them,)  and  therefore  judges  may  be 
tempted  to  side  with  their  adversaries  against  right 
and  equity;  but  cursed  are  such  judges. 

4.  Against  the  seventh  commandment.  Incest  is 
a  cursed  sin,  with  a  sister,  a  father's  wife,  or  a  mo¬ 
ther-in-law,  v.  20,  22,  23.  These  crimes  not  only 
expose  men  to  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  (Lev. 
20.  11.)  but,  which  is  more  dreadful,  to  the  vvratl 
of  God;  bestiality  likewise,  v.  21. 
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5.  Against  the  sixth  commandment.  Two  of  the 
woisl  kinds  of  murder  are  specified;  (1.)  Murder 
unseen,  when  a  man  does  not  set  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bour  as  a  fair  adversary,  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself,  but  smites  him  secretly ,  ( v .  24.) 
as  by  poison  or  otherwise,  when  he  sees  not  who 
hurts  him.  SeePs.  10.  8,9.  Though  such  secret 
murders  may  go  undiscovered,  and  unpunished,  yet 
tlie  curse  of  Clod  will  follow  them.  (2.)  Murder 
under  cover  of  law,  which  is  of  idl  other  the  great¬ 
est  affront  to  (foil,  for  it  makes  mi  ordinance  of  his, 
to  patronise  the  worst  of  villains;  and  the  greatest 
wrong  to  our  neighbour,  for  it  ruins  his  honour  as 
well  as  his  life:  cursed  therefore  is  he  that  will  be 
hired,  or  bribed,  either  to  accuse,  or  to  convict,  or 
to  condemn,  and  so  to  slay  an  innocent  person,  v. 
25.  Sec*  Ps.  15.  5. 

6.  The  solemnity  concludes  with  a  general  curse 

upon  him  chat  conjirmcth  not,  or,  as  it  might  be 
read,  that  Jirrpormcth  not ,  all  the  words  of  this  law 
to  do  them,  v.  26.  11  y  our  obedience  to  the  law  we 

set  our  seal  to  it,  and  so  confirm  it,  as  by  our  diso¬ 
bedience  we  do  what  lies  in  us  to  disannul  it,  Ps. 
119.  126.  The  apostle,  following  all  the  ancient 
versions,  reads  it,  cursed  is  every  one  that  continues 
not,  Cal.  3.  10.  Lest  those  wno  were  guilty  of 
other  sins  not  mentioned  in  this  comminution, 
should  think  themselves  safe  from  the  curse,  this 
last  reaches  all;  not  only  those  who  do  the  evil 
which  the  law  forbids,  hut  those  ;dso  who  omit  the 
good  which  the  law  requires:  to  this  we  must  all 
say  yJmen,  owning  ourselves  under  the  curse,  justly 
to  have  deserved  it,  and  that  we  must  certainly 
have  perished  for  ever  under  it,  if  Christ  had  not 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us. 

ch  ap,  xxvi  ir. 

This  chapter  is  a  very  largo  exposition  of  two  words  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  Those 
were  pronounced  blessed  in  general,  that  were  obedient, 
and  those  cursed,  that  were  disobedient;  but  because 
generals  are  not  so  affecting,  Moses  here  descends  to 
particulars,  and  describes  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  not 
in  their  fountains,  (those,  are  out  of  sight,  and  therefore 
the  most  considerable,  yet  least  considered,  the  favour 
of  *iod  the  spring  of  all  the  blessings,  and  the  wrath  of 
(fod  the,  spring  of  all  the,  curses,)  but  in  their  streams, 
the  sensible  effects  of  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  for 
they  are  real  things,  and  have  real  effects.  1.  lie.  de¬ 
scribes  the  blessings  that  should  come  upon  them  if  they 
were  obedient;  personal,  family,  and  especially  national, 
for  in  that  capacity  especially  they  are.  here  treated  with, 
v.  1 . .  I  t.  11.  1  le  more  largely  describes  the  curses  which 
would  come  upon  them  if  they  were  disobedient;  such 
as  would  be,  I.  Their  extreme  vexation,  v.  15.. 4- 1.  2. 
Their  utter  ruin  and  destruction  at  last,  v.  45.  .68.  This 
chapter  is  much  to  the  same  purport,  with  Lev.  26.  set¬ 
ting  before  them  life  and  death,  good  and  evil;  and  the 
promise,  in  the  close  of  Hint  chapter,  of  their  restoration 
upon  their  repentance,  is  here  likewise  more  largely  re¬ 
pealed,  eh.  :10.  Thus  as  they  had  precept  upon  precept 
in  the  repetition  of  the  law,  so  they  had  line  upon  line  in 
the  repetition  of  the  promises  and  threatenings.  And 
these  are  both  there  and  here  delivered,  not  only  as  sanc¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  what  would  be  conditionally,  but  as 
predictions  of  the  event,  what  would  be  certainly,  that 
for  a  while  the  people  of  Israel  would  be  happy  in  their 
obedience,  but  that  at  length  they  would  be  undone  by 
their  disobedience;  and  therefore  it  is  said  (eh.  30.  1.) 
that,  all  those  things  would  come  upon  them,  both  the 
blessing  and  the  curse. 

1.  A,  ND  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou 
.  \  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  (loti,  to  observe  and 
to  do  all  his  commandments  which  1  com¬ 
mand  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  set  thee  on  high  above  nil  nations  of 
the  earth:  2.  And  all  these  blessings  shall 


come  on  thee,  and  overtake  thee, if  thou  shalt 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God.  3.  Blessed  shalt  thou  he  in  the  city 
and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  4. 
Blessed  shall  he  the  fruit  of  thy  hotly,  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy 
cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the 
Hocks  of  thy  sheep.  3.  Blessed  shall  he  thy 
basket  and  thy  store.  6.  Blessed  shalt  thou 
he  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt 
thou  he  when  thou  goestout.  7.  The. Lord 
shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up 
against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face  : 
thqy  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way, 
and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways.  8.  The 
I  jORD  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee 
in  thy  storehouses,  and  in  all  that  thousettest 
thine  hand  unto;  anil  he  shall  bless  thee 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.  9.  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  a 
holy  people  unto  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn 
unto  thee,  if  thou  shalt  keep  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk 
in  his  ways.  10.  And  all  people  of  the 
earth  shall  see  that  thou  art  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they*  shall  be  afraid 
of  thee.  11.  And  the  Lord  shall  make 
thee  plenteous  in  goods,  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in 
the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee. 
12.  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his 
good  treasure,  the  heaven  to  give  the  rain 
unto  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  all 
the  work  of  thine  hand:  and  thou  shalt 
lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou  shalt 
not  borrow.  13.  And  the  Lord  shall 
make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou  shalt 
not  be  beneath;  if  that  thou  hearken  unto 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  observe 
and  to  do  them :  14.  And  thou  shalt  not 

go  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  1 
command  thee  this  day,  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  to  go  after  other  gods  to  serve  them. 

The  blessings  arc  here  put  before  the  curses,  to 
intimate,  1.  That  Clod  is  slow  to  anger,  but  swift  to 
show  mercy:  he  has  said  it,  and  sworn,  that  he 
would  much  rather  we  would  obey  and  live,  than 
sin  and  die.  It  is  his  delight  to  bless.  2.  That 
though  both  the  promises  and  the  threatenings  are 
designed  to  bring  and  hold  ns  to  our  duty;  yet  it  is 
better  that  we  be  allured  to  that  which  is  good  by  a 
filial  hope  of  God’s  favour,  than  that  we  be  fright¬ 
ened  to  it  by  a  servile  fear  of  his  wrath.  That 
obedience  pleases  best,  which  comes  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  delight  in  God’s  goodness.  Now, 

I.  We  have  here  the  condition  upon  which  the 
blessing  is  promised,  l.  It  is  upon  condition  that 
they  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God;  (v.  1, 
2.)  that  they  hear  God  speaking  to  them  by  bis 
word,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  acquaint 
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themselves  with  his  will,  v.  13.  2.  Upon  condition 

that  they  observe  and  do  all  his  commandments , 
(and  in  order  to  obedience,  there  is  need  ot  obsci- 
vation,)  and  that  they  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  tv.  9.)  and  walk  in  his  ways.  Mot  only  do 
them  for  once,  bat  keep  them  for  ever;  not  only  set 
out  in  his  ways,  but  walk  in  them  to  the  cnu. 

Upon  condition  that  they  should  not  go  aside  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ,  either  to  supersti¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  profanencss  on  the  other; 
and  particularly  that  they  should  not  go  after  otlici 
gods,  (f.  14.)  which  was  the  sin  that  of  all  others 
they  were  most  prone  to,  and  God  would  be  most 
displeased  with.  Let  them  take  care  to  keep  up 
religion,  both  the  form  and  power  of  it,  in  then  fami¬ 
lies  and  nation,  and  ( Jod  would  not  tail  to  bless  them. 

II.  The  particulars  of  this  olessing. 

1.  It  is  promised  that  the  providence  ot  God 
should  prosper  them  in  all  their  outward  concerns. 
These  blessings  are  said  to  overtake  them,  v>.  2. 
Good  people,  sometimes,  under  the  sense  ot  then 
own  unworthiness,  are  ready  to  fly  from  the  bless¬ 
ing,  and  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  not  to  them, 
but  the  blessing  shall  find  them  out  and  follow  them 
notwithstanding;  thus  in  the  great  day,  the  blessing 
will  overtake  the  righteous  that  say 
saw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee /  Matth.  ~5.  .!/. 

It  is  promised,  _  .  , 

(1. )  That  they  should  be  sate  and  easy;  a  blessing 
should  come  upon  them  wherever  they  were,  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  field,  v.  3.  Whether  their  habita¬ 
tion  was  in  the  town  or  country;  whether  they  wcic 
husbandmen  or  tradesmen;  whether  thcii  business 
called  them  into  the  city  or  into  the  held;  they 
should  be  preserved  from  the  dangers,  and  have 
the  comforts,  of  every  scene.  This  blessing  should 
attend  them  in  their  journics,  going  out  and  coming 
in,  v.  6.  Their  persons  should  be.  protected,  and 
the  affair  they  went  about,  should  succeed  well. 
Observe,  here,  -what  a  necessary  and  constant  de¬ 
pendence  we  have  upon  God,  both  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  comfort  of  this  life.  We  need  him  at 
every  turn,  in  all  the  various  moments  ot  me;  we 
cannot  lie  safe  if  he  withdraw  his  protection,  nor 
easy  if  he  suspend  his  favour:  but  it  be  bless  us,  go 
where  we  will,  it  is  well  with  us. 

(2.)  That  their  families  should  be  built  up  m  a 
numerous  issue;  lllessed  shall  he  the  fruit  of  thy 
both/,  (v.  4.)  and  in  that  the  Lord  shall  make  thee 
ft  lent  eons,  (v.  11.)  in  pursuance  ot  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  and  that  God  would 
be  a  God  to  them,  than  which,  a  greater  blessing, 
and  more  comprehensive,  could  not  be  entailed 
upon  the  fruit  of  their  body.  See  Isa.  61.  9. 

(3.)  That  they  should  be  rich,  and  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  which  are 
promised  them,  not  merely  that  they  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  them,  but  (as  Bishop  Pa¬ 
trick  observes  out  ot  one  of  the  Jewish  writers)  that 
they  might  have  wherewithal  to  honour  God,  and 
might  be  helped  and  encouraged  to  serve  lorn 
cheerfully,  and  to  proceed  and  persevere  m  their 
obedience  to  him.  A  blessing  is  promised,  [  .] 
On  all  they  had  without  doors,  corn  and  cattle  in 
the  field  (v,  4,  11.)  their  cows  and  sheep  particu¬ 
larly,  which  should  be  blessed  for  the  owners 
Hakes,  and  made  blessings  to  them.  In  order  to 
this,  it  is  promised  that  God  would  give  them  rain 
in  due  season,  which  is  called  bis  g°od  treasure, 
(v  12. )  because  with  this  river  of  (.od  the  earth  is 
enriched,  l’s.  65.  9.  Our  constant  supplies  we 
must  see  coming  from  God’s  good  treasure,  and 
own  our  obligations  to  him  for  them;  if  he  withhold 
his  rain,  the  fruits  both  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
cattle  soon  perish.  [2.]  On  a  1  they  had  within 
doors,  the  basket  and  store,  (v.  5.)  the  store¬ 


houses  or  barns,  r.  8.  When  it  is  brought  home, 
God  will  bless  it,  and  not  blow  upon  it  as  sometimes 
lie  does,  Hag.  1.  6,  9.  We  depend  upon  God  and 
his  blessing,  not  only  for  our  yearly  corn  out  of  the 
field,  but  for  our  daily  bread  out  of  our  basket  and 
store,  and  therefore  are  taught  to  pray  for  it  every 

day.  .  ,  . 

(4.)  That  they  should  have  success  in  all  their 
employments,  which  would  be  a  constant  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  them;  “  The  Lord  shall  command  the  bless¬ 
ing  (and  it  is  he  only  that  can  command  it)  upon 
thee,  not  only  in  all  thou  hast,  but  in  all  thou  doest, 
all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto,"  v.  8.  This 
intimated  that  even  when  they  were  rich,  they 
must  not  be  idle,  but  must  find  some  good  employ¬ 
ment  or  other  to  set  their  hand  to,  and  God  would 
own  their  industry,  and  bless  the  work  of  their 
hand;  ( v .  12.)  for  that  which  makes  rich,  and  keeps 
so,  is,  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  the  hand  of 
the  diligent,  Prov.  10.  4,  22. 

(5.)  That  they  should  have  honour  among  their 
neighbours,  i>.  1,  'The  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee 
on  high  above  all  nations.  He  made  them  so,  by 
taking  them  into  covenant  with  himself,  ch.  26.  19. 
And  he  would  make  them  more  and  more  so  by 
their  outward  prosperity,  if  they  would  not  by  sin 
disparage  themselves.  Two  things  should  help  to 
make  them  great  among  the  nations.  [1.]  Their 
wealth,  v.  12.  “  Thou  shalt  lend  to  many  nations 
upon  interest,”  (which  they  were  allowed  to  take 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,)  “but  thou  shalt  not 
have  occasion  to  borrow.”  1  his  would  give  them 
great  influence  with  all  about  them :  for  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  servant  to  the  lender.  It  may  be  meant 
of  trade  and  commerce,  that  they  should  export 
abundantly  more  than  they  should  import,  which 
would  keep  the  balance  on  their  side.  [2.  ]  I  heir 
power,  v.  13.  “  The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head, 
to  give  law  to  all  about  them,  to  exact  tribute,  and 
to  arbitrate  all  controversies.”  Every  sheaf  should 
bow  to  their’s;  which  should  make  them  so  con¬ 
siderable,  that  all  the  fieofile  of  the  earth  should  be 
afraid  of  them,  (v.  10.)  that  is,  should  reverence 
their  true  grandeur,  and  dread  making  them  their 
enemies.  The  flourishing  of  religion  among  them, 
and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them,  would  make 
them  formidable  to  all  their  neighbours,  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners. 

(6.)  That  they  should  be  victorious  over  their 
enemies,  and  prosper  in  all  their  wars.  If  any 
were  so  daring  as  to  rise  up  against  them  to  oppress 
them,  or  encroach  upon  them,  it  should  be  at  their 
peril,  they  should  certainly  fall  before  them,  v.  7. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy,  though  entirely  drawn 
up  to  come  against  them  one  way,  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  routed,  and  flee  before  them  seven  ways,  each 
making  the  best  of  his  way. 

From  the  wh  ole  we  learn,  (though  it  were  well 
if  men  would  believe  it,)  that  religion  and  piety  are 
the  best  friends  to  outward  prosperity.  1  hough 
temporal  blessings  do  not  take  up  so  much  room  in 
the  promises  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  do  in 
those  of  the  Old,  yet  it  is  enough  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  has  given  us  his  word,  (and  sure  we  may  take 
his  word,)  that  if  we  seek first  the  kingdom  of  o>or/, 
and  the  righteousness  thereof,  all  other  things  shall 
be  added  to  us,  as  far  as  Infinite  W  isdom  sees  good; 
and  who  can  desire  it  further?  Matth.  6.  o.3. 

2.  It  is  likewise  promised  that  the  grace  ot  Gccl 

should  establish  them  a  holy  fieofile,  v.  9.  Having 
taken  them  into  covenant  with  himself,  be  would 
keep  them  in  covenant;  and  provided  they  used  the 
means  of  steadfastness,  he  would  give  them  the 
grace  of  steadfastness,  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  him.  Note,  Those  that  are  sincere  m  hob 
ness  God  will  establish  in  holiness;  and  he  is  of 
'  power  to  do  it,  Rom.  16.  25.  He  that  is  holy,  shall 
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be  holv  still;  and  those  whom  God  establishes  in 
holiness,  he  thereby  establishes  a  people  to  him¬ 
self,  for  as  long  as  we  keep  dose  to  God,  he  will 
never  forsake  us.  This  establishment  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  would  be  the  establishment  of  their  refuta¬ 
tion,  v.  10.  All  the  people  of  the  earth  shall  see, 
and  own,  that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the 
I,ord,  that  is,  “that  thou  art  a  most  excellent  and 
glorious  people,  under  the  particular  care  and 
countenance  of  the  great  God.  They  shall  be 
made  to  know  that  a  people  called  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah  is  without  doubt  the  happiest  people  under 
the  sun,  even  their  enemies  themselves  being 
judges.*'  The  favourites  of  heaven  arc  truly  great, 
and,  first  or  last,  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  they 
are  so;  if  not  in  this  world,  yet  at  'that  day,  when 
those  who  confess  Christ  now,  shall  be  confessed  by 
him  before  men  and  angels,  as  those  whom  he  clc- 
.  lights  to  honour. 

15.  But  it.  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his 
commandments  and  statutes  which  I  com¬ 
mand  thee  this  day,  that  all  these  curses 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee. 
16.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 
cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  1 7.  Cursed 
shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  18. 
Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy 
kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.  19. 
Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in, 
and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest 
out.  20.  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee 
cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that 
thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  for  to  do, 
until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou 
perish  quickly;  because  of  the  wickedness 
of  thy  doings,  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken 
me.  21.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pesti¬ 
lence  cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  con- 
famed  thee  from  off  the  land  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it.  22.  The  Lord  shall 
smite  thee  with  a  consumption,  and  with  a 
fever,  and  with  an  inflammation,  and  with 
an  extreme  burning,  and  with  the  sword, 
and  with  blasting,  and  with  mildew ;  and 
they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  perish. 
23.  And  the  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head 
shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under 
thee  shall  be  iron.  24.  The  Lord  shall 
make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust : 
from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee, 
until  thou  be  destroyed.  25.  The  1  jORd 
shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine 
enemies :  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against 
them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before  them; 
and  shalt  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  26.  And  thy  carcase  shall  be 
meat  unto  all  fowls  of  the  air,  and  unto  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  no  man  shall  fray 
them  away.  27.  The  Lord  will  smite  thee 
with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  erne- 
rods  and  with  the  scab,  and  with  the  itch, 


whereof  thou  canst  not  be  healed.  28. 
The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness, 
and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart: 
29.  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noon-day,  as 
the  blind  grope! h  in  darkness,  and  thou 
shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways:  and  thou 
shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever¬ 
more,  and  no  man  shall  save  thee.  30. 
Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man 
shall  lie  with  her:  thou  shalt  build  a  house, 
and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein:  thou  shalt 
plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  gather  the 
grapes  thereof.  31.  Thine  ox  shall,  be  slain 
before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat 
thereof:  thine  ass  shall  be  violently  taken 
from  before  thy  face,  and  shall  not  be  restor¬ 
ed  to  thee:  thy  sheep  shall  be  given  unto 
thine  enemies,  and  thou  shalt  have  none  to 
rescue  them.  32.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daugh¬ 
ters  shall  be  given  unto  another  people,  and 
thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 
for  them  all  the  day  long:  and  there  shall  be 
no  might  in  thine  hand.  33.  The  fruit  of 
thy  land,  and  all  thy  labours,  shall  a  nation 
which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up;  and  thou 
shalt  be  openly  oppressed  and  crushed 
always:  34.  So  that  thou  shall  be  mad  for 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  sex;. 
35.  The  I  jOrd  shall  smite;  thee  in  the  knees, 
anel  in  the;  legs,  with  a  sore;  bote'll  that  can- 
nett  be  healetd,  from  the;  sole  of  thy  loot 
unto  the  top  of  thy  head.  36.  The  Lord 
shall  bring  the;e,  and  thy  king  which  thou 
shalt  se:t  over  thee,  unto  a  nation  which 
neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known; 
and  there;  shalt  thou  serve  etther  goel§,  wood 
and  stone;,  37.  Anel  thou  shalt  become  an 
astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word, 
among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall 
lead  thee.  38.  Thou  shall  carry  much  seed 
out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather  but  little; 
in ;  for  the  locust  shall  consume  it.  39. 
Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  elre;ss  them , 
but  shall  neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor 
gather  the  grapes ;  for  the;  worms  shall  exit 
them.  40.  Thou  shalt  have  olive-trees 
throughout  all  thy  coasts,  but  them  shalt  not 
anoint  thyself  with  the;  oil;  for  thine;  olive 
shall  cast  his  fruit.  41.  Thou  shalt  be;get 
sons  and  daughters,  but  thou  shalt  not  enjoy 
them;  for  they  shall  go  into  captivity.  42. 
All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the 
locust  consume.  43.  The  stranger  that  is 
within  thee  shall  ge't.  up  above  thee  very 
high  ;  anel  thou  shalt  come  down  very  low. 
44.  lie  shall  lenel  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not 
lend  to  him  :  he  shall  be'  the  head,  and  thou 
shalt  be  the  tail. 

Having  vicwcelthc  bright  side  of  the  cloud,  which 
is  toward  the  obedient,  we  have  now  presented  to 
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bs  the  black  and  dark  side,  which  is  toward  the  dis¬ 
obedient.  If  we  do  not  keep  Clod’s  commandments, 
we  not  only  come  short  of  the  blessing  promised,  but 
we  lay  ourselves  under  the  curse,  which  is  as  com¬ 
prehensive  of  all  misery,  as  the  blessing  is  ol  all 
happiness.  Observe, 

I.  The  equity  of  this  curse.  It  is  not  a  curse 
causeless,  or  for  some  light  cause;  God  seeks  not 
occasion  against  us,  nor  is  he  apt  to  quarrel  with 
us.  That  which  is  here  mentioned  as  bringing  the 
curse,  is,  1.  Despising  God;  refusing  to  hearken  to 
his  voice;  (x\  15. )  which  speaks  the  highest  Con¬ 
tempt  imaginable,  as  if  what  he  had  said  were  not 
worth  the  heeding,  or  we  were  not  under  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  him.  sl  Disobeying  him;  not  doing  his 
commandments,  or  not  observing  to  do  them.  None 
fall  under  his  curse,  but  those  that  rebel  against  his 
command.  3.  Deserting  him.  “  It  is  because  of 
the  wickedness  of  thy  doings,  not  only  whereby  thou 
hast  slighted  me,  but  ■whereby  thou  hast  forsaken 
me,”  v.  20.  God  never  casts  us  oft',  till  we  first 
cast  him  off.  It  intimates  that  their  idolatry,  by 
which  they  forsook  the  true  God  for  false  gods, 
would  be  their  destroying  sin,  more  than  any  other. 

II.  The  extent  and  efficacy  of  this  curse.  “These 

curses  shall  come  upon  thee  from  above,  and  shall 
overtake  thee;  though  thou  endeavour  to  escape 
them,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  it,  they  shall 
follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  seize 
thee,  overtake  thee,  and  overcome  thee,”  v.  15.  It 
is  said  of  the  sinner,  when  God’s  wrath  is  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him,  that  he  would  fain  Jlee  out  of  his  hand, 
(Job.  27.  22.)  but  he  cannot;  if  he  flee  from  the  iron 
weapon,  yet  the  bow  of  steel  shall  reach  him  and 
strike  him  through.  There  is  no  running  from.  God 
but  by  running  to  him,  no  fleeing  from  his  justice 
but  by  fleeing  to  his  mercy.  See  l’s.  21.  7,  8.  1. 

Wherever  the  sinner  goes,  the  curse  of  God  follows 
him;  wherever  he  is,  it  rests  upon  him.  He  is 
cursed  in  the  city,  and  in  the  field,  v.  16.  The 
strength  of  the  city  cannot  shelter  him  from  it,  the 
pleasant  air  of  the’eountry  is  no  fence  against  these 
pestilential  steams.  lie" is  cursed,  (t.  19.)  when 
ic  comes  in,  for  the  curse  is  u/ion  the  house  of  the 
wicked,  (Prov.  3.  33.)  and  he  is  cursed  when  he  goes 
out,  for  he  cannot  leave  that  curse  behind  him,  nor 
get  rid  of  it,  which  has  entered  into  his  bowels  like 
water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones.  2.  W  hatever  he  j 
has,  is  under  a  curse.  Cursed,  is  the  ground  for  his  ' 
sake,  and  all  that  is  on  it,  or  comes  out  of  it,  and  so 
he  is  cursed  from  the  ground,  as  (  ain,  Gen.  4.  11. 
The  basket  and  store  cursed,  v.  17,  18.  All  lvs  en¬ 
joyments  being  forfeited  by  him,  are  in  a  manner 
forbidden  to  him,  as  cursed  things,  which  lie  has  no 
title  to.  To  those  whose  mind  and  conscience  are 
defiled,  everv  thing  else  is  so,  'Pit.  1.  15.  '1  hey 

are  all  imbittcred  to  him,  he  cannot  take  any  true 
comfort  in  them,  for  the  wrath  of  God  mixes  itself 
with  them,  and  he  is  so  far  from  having  any  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  continuance  of  them,  that  it  his  eyes  be 
open,  he  may  see  them  all  condemned,  add  ready 
to  be  confiscated,  and  with  them  all  his  joys,  and  all 
his  hopes,  for  ever.  3.  Whatever  he  does,  is  under 
a  curse  too.  It  is  a  curse  in  all  that  he  setteth 
his  hand  unto,  v.  20.  A  constant  disappointment 
which  they  are  subject  to,  that  set  their  hearts  upon 
the  world,  and  expect  their  happiness  in  it,  and 
which  cannot  but  be  a  constant  vexation.  This 
curse  here  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  blessing  in  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter.  Thus  whatever  bliss 
there  is  in  heaven,  there  is  not  only  the  want  of  it, 
but  the  contrary  to  it,  in  hell;  (Isa.  65.  13.)  My 
servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry. 

Many  particular  judgments  are  here  enumerated, 
which  would  be  the  fruits  of  the  curse,  and  with 
which  God  would  punish  the  people  of  the  Jews  for 
their  apostasy  and  disobedience.  (1.)  These,  judg- 
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meats  threatened  are  of  divers  kinds,  for  God  has 
many  arrows  in  his  quiver,  four  sore  judgments, 
(Ezek.  14.  21.)  and  many  more.  (2.)  They  are 
here  represented  as  very  ten  ible,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them  are  exceedingly  lively  and  affecting, 
that  men,  knowing  these  terrors  of  the  Lord,  might, 
if  possible,  be  persuaded.  (3.)  The  threat  cnings 
of  the  same  judgment  are  several  times  repeated, 
that  they  might  make  the  more  deep  and  lasting 
impressions;  and  to  intimate  that  if  they  persisted 
in  their  disobedience,  the  judgment  which  they 
thought  was  over,  and  of  which  they  said,  “  Surely 
the  bitterness  of  it  is  past,”  would  return  with  dou 
hie  force;  for  when  God  judges,  he  will  overcome. 

[1.]  Hodily  diseases  are  here  tlneatened;  that 
they  should  be  epidemical  in  their  land.  These 
God  sometimes  makes  use  of  for  the  chastisement 
and  improvement  of  his  own  people,  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  thou  Invest  is  sick.  Hut  here  they  are 
threatened  to  be  brought  upon  his  enemies,  as  to¬ 
kens  of  his  wrath,  and  designed  for  their  ruin.  Sc 
that  according  to  the  temper  of  our  spirits,  undci 
sickness,  accordingly  it  is  to  us  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
Hut  whatever  sickness  may  be  to  particular  persons, 
it  is  certain  that  epidemical  diseases  raging  among 
a  people,  arc  national  judgments,  and  arc  so  to  be 
accounted.  He  here  threatens,  Jnrst,  Painful  dis¬ 
eases;  (v.  35.)  a  sore  botch,  beginning  in  the  legs 
and  knees,  but  spreading,  like  Job’s  boils,  from  head 
to  foot.  And,  Secondly,  Shameful  diseases;  (y. 
27.)  the  botch  of  Egypt,  (such  boils  and  blains  as 
the  Egyptians  had  been  plagued  with,  when  God 
brought  Israel  from  among  them,)  and  the  emerods 
and  scab,  vile  diseases,  the  just  punishment  (if  those 
who  by  sin  had  made  themselves  \  ile.  Thirdly , 
Mortal  diseases;  the  pestilence,  (y.  21.)  the  con¬ 
sumption,  (put  for  all  chronical  diseases,)  and  the 
fever,  (for  all  acute  diseases,)  v.  22.  See  Lev.  26. 
16.  and  all  incurable,  v.  27. 

[2.]  Famine,  and  scarcity  of  provisions;  and  this, 
hirst.,  For  want  of  rain;  (V.  23,  24.)  Thy  heaven 
over  thy  head,  that  part  that  is  over  thy  land,  shall 
be  as  dry  as  brass,  while  the  heavens  over  other 
countries  shall  distil  their  (lews;  and  when  the 
heaven  is  as  brass,  the  earth  of  course  will  be  as 
iron,  so  hard  and  unfruitful.  Instead  of  rain,  the 
dust  shall  be  blown  out  of  the  highways  into  the 
field,  and  spoil  the  little  that  there  is  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Secondly,  By  destroying  insects. 
The  locust  should  destroy  the  corn,  so  they  should 
not  have  so  much  as  their  seed  again,  v.  38,  42. 
And  the  fruit  of  the  vine  which  should  make  glad 
their  hearts,  should  all  be  worm-eaten,  v.  39.  And 
the  olive,  some  way  or  other,  should  be  made  to 
cast  its  fruit,  v.  40.  ’  The  heathen  use  many  super¬ 
stitious  customs  in  honour  of  their  idol-gods,  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  fruits  of  the  earth:  but  Moses  tells  Is¬ 
rael  that  the  only  way  they  had  to  preserve  them, 
was,  to  keep  God's  commandments;  for  he  is  a  God 
that  will  not  be  sported  with,  like  their  idols,  but 
will  be  served  in  spirit  and  truth.  This  threaten¬ 
ing  we  find  fulfilled  in  Israel,  1  Kings  17.  1  Jer.  14'. 
1,  Ike.  Joel  1.  4. 

[3.]  That  they  should  be  smitten  before  their  en¬ 
emies  in  war,  who,  it  is  likely,  would  be  the  more 
cruel  to  them,  when  they  had  them  at  their  mercy, 
for  the  severity  they  had  used  against  the  nations 
of  Canaan,  which  their  neighbours  in  after-ages 
would  be  apt  to  remember  against  them,  v.  25.  It 
would  make  their  flight  the  more  shameful,  and  the 
more  grievous,  that  they  might  have  triumphed  over 
their  enemies,  if  they  had  but  been  faithful  to  their 
God.  The  carcases  of  those  that  were  slain  in  war, 
or  died  in  captivity  among  strangers,  should  be  meat 
to  the  fowls,  v.  26.  And  an  Israelite,  having  for¬ 
feited  the  favour  of  his  God,  should  have  so  little 
humanity  showed  him,  as  that  no  man  should  fray 
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'hem  away;  so  odious  would  God’s  curse  make 
them  to  all  mankind. 

[4.]  That  they  should  be  infatuated  in  all  then- 
counsels,  so  as  not  to  discern  their  own  interest,  nor 
bring  any  thing  to  pass  for  the  public  good,  (v.  28, 
29.)'  The  Lord  shall  smile  thee  with  madness  and 
blindness.  Note,  God’s  judgments  can  reach  the 
minds  of  men,  to  fill  them  with  darkness  and  hor¬ 
ror,  as  well  as  their  bodies  and  estates;  and  those 
are  the  sorest  of  all  judgments,  which  make  men  a 
terror  to  themselves,  and  their  own  destroyers. 
That  which  they  contrived  to  secure  themselves 
by,  should  still  turn  to  their  prejudice.  Thus  we 
often  find  that  the  allies  they  confided  in,  distressed 
them,  and  strengthened  them  not,  2  Chron.  28.  20. 
Those  that  will  not  walk  in  God’s  counsels,  are 
justly  left  to  be  ruined  by  their  own;  and  those  that 
are  wilfully  blind  to  their  duty,  deserve  to  be  made 
blind  to  their  interest;  and  seeing  they  loved  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light,  let  them  grope  at  noon-day 
as  in  the  dark. 

[5.]  That  they  should  be  plundered  of  all  their 
enjoyments,  stripped  of  all  by  the  proud  and  impe¬ 
rious  conqueror,  such  as  Benhadad  was  to  Ahab,  1 
Kings  20.  5,  6.  Not  only  their  houses  and  vine¬ 
yards  should  be  taken  from  them,  but  their  wives 
and  children,  v.  30,  32.  Their  dearest  comforts, 
which  they  took  most  pleasure  in,  and  promised 
themselves  most  from,  should  be  the  entertainment 
and  triumph  of  their  enemies.  As  they  had  dwelt 
in  houses  which  they  budded  not,  and  eaten  of  vine¬ 
yards  which  they  planted  not,  (ch.  6,  10,  11.)  so 
others  should  do  by  them.  Their  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep,  like  Jacob  s,  should  be  taken  away  before 
their  eyes,  and  they  should  not  be  able  to  recover 
them,  v.  31.  And  all  the  fruit  of  their  land  and  la¬ 
bours  should  be  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the  ene¬ 
my;  so  that  they,  and  their’s,  would  want  necessa¬ 
ries,  while  their  enemies  were  revelling  with  that 
which  they  had  laboured  for. 

[6.  ]  That  they  should  be  carried  captives  into  a  far 
country;  nay,  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  v. 
25.  Their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  promised 
themselves  comfort  in,  should  go  into  captivity, 
(v.  41.)  and  they  themselves  at  length,  and  their 
king  in  whom  they  promised  themselves  safety  and 
settlement,  v.  36.  This  was  fully  accomplished, 
when  the  ten  tribes  first,  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  (2  Kings  17.  6.)  and  not  long  after,  the  two 
tribes  into  Babylon,  and  two  of  their  kings,  2  Kings 
24.  14,  15. — 25.  7,  21.  That  which  is  mentioned  as 
an  aggravation  of  their  captivity,  is,  that  they  should 
go  into  an  unknown  country,  the  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  which  would  be  very  uncouth,  and  their 
treatment  among  them  barbarous,  and  there  they 
should  serve  other  gods,  that  is,  be  compelled  to  do 
so  by  their  enemies,  as  they  were  in  Babylon,  Dan. 
3.  6.  Note,  God  often  makes  men’s  sin  their  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  chooses  their  delusions.  Ye  shall 
«m*f  other  gods,  that  is,  “  Ye  shall  serve  those  that 
do  serve  them;”  a  nation  is  often  in  scripture  called 
by  the  name  of  its  God,  as  Jer.  48.  7.  They  had 
made  idolaters  their  associates,  and  now  God  made 
idolaters  their  oppressoj-s. 

[7.]  That  those  who  remained,  should  be  insult¬ 
ed  and  tyrannized  over  by  strangers,  v.  43,  44.  So 
the  ten  tribes  were  by  the  colonies  which  the  king 
of  Assyria  sent  to  take  possession  of  their  land,  2 
Kings  17.  24.  Or,  this  may  be  meant  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  encroachments  which  the  strangers  within  their 
gates  should  make  upon  them,  so  as  insensibly  to 
worm  them  out  of  their  estates.  We  read  of  the 
fulfilling  of  this,  Hos.  7.  9.  Strangers  have  de¬ 
voured  his  strength;  foreigners  ate  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  true-born  Israelites,  by  which  they 
were  justly  chastised  for  introducing  strange  gods. 

[8.]  That  their  reputation  among  their  neigh¬ 


bours  should  be  quite  sunk,  and  they  that  had  been 
a  name,  and  a  praise,  should  be  an  astonishment,  a 
proverb,  and  a  by- word,  v.  37.  Some  have  observ¬ 
ed  the  fulfilling  of  this  threatening  in  their  present 
state;  for  when  we  would  express  the  most  perfidi 
ous  and  barbarous  treatment,  we  say,  None  but  a 
Jew  would  have  done  so.  Thus  is  sin  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

Lastly,  To  complete  their  misery,  it  is  threatened 
that  they  should  be  quite  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
minds  by  all  these  troubles;  (v.  34.)  Thou  shalt  be 
mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes,  that  is,  quite  bereav¬ 
ed  of  all  comfort  and  hope,  and  abandoned  to  utter 
despair.  Those  that  walk  by  sight,  and  not  by 
faith,  are  in  danger  of  losing  reason  itself,  when 
every  thing  about  them  looks  frightful;  and  their 
condition  is  woful  indeed,  that  are  mad  for  the 
sight  of  their  eyes. 

"  45.  Moreover,  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee,  and  over¬ 
take  thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed ;  because 
thou  hearkenedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  which  he  commanded  thee : 
46.  And  they  shall  be  upon  thee  for  a  sign 
and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for 
ever.  47.  Because  thou  servedst  not  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulness,  and  with 
gladness  of  heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all 
things ;  48.  Therefore  shalt  thou  serve 

thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  shall  send 
against  thee,  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and 
in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things:  and 
he  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck, 
until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  49.  The 
Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from 
far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift 
as  the  eagle  flieth  ;  a  nation  whose  tongue 
thou  shalt  not  understand  ;  50.  A  nation 
of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  re¬ 
gard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour 
to  the  young:  51.  And  he  shall  eat  the 
fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land, 
until  thou  be  destroyed:  which  also  shall 
not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or 
the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  flocks  of  thy 
sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  52. 
And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates, 
until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down, 
wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy 
land :  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates  throughout  all  thy  land,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  53.  And 
thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body, 
the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee, 
in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith 
thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee :  54.  So 

that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and 
very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his 
brother, and  toward  thewifeof  hisbosom,and 
toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which 
he  shall  leave:  55.  So  that  he  will  not  give 
to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children 
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whom  he  shall  eat :  because  he  hath  no¬ 
thing  left  him  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  strait- 
ness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress 
thee  in  all  thv  gates.  56.  The  tender  and 
delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would 
not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  up¬ 
on  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  tender¬ 
izes#,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  hus¬ 
band  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son, 
and  toward  her  daughter,  57.  And  toward 
her  young  one  that  coineth  out  from  be¬ 
tween  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children 
which  she  shall  bear :  for  she  shall  eat 
them  for  want  of  all  things  secretly  in  the 
siege  and  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy 
shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates.  58.  If  thou 
wilt  notobserveto  do  all  the  words  of  this  law 
that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  may- 
est  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
THE  LORD  THY  GOD;  59.  Then 
the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great 
plagues,  and  of  long  continuance,  and  sore 
sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance.  60. 
Moreover  he  will  bring  upon  thee  all  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast  afraid  of ; 
and  they  shall  cleave  unto  thee.  61.  Also 
every  sickness,  and  every  plague,  which  is 
not  written  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them 
will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee,  until  thou 
be  destroyed.  62.  And  ye  shall  be  left 
few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  lor  multitude  ;  because  thou 
wouldest  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  63.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that,  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do 
you  good,  and  to  multiply  you ;  so  the  Lord 
will  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy  you,  and  to 
bring  you  to  naught ;  and  ye  shall  be 
plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  go- 
est  to  possess  it.  64.  And  the  Lord  shall 
scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other;  and 
there  thou  shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  nei¬ 
ther  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  even 
wood  and  stone.  65.  And  among  these 
nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall 
the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest :  but  the 
Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling 
heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of 
mind  :  66.  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in 

doubt  before  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  fear  day 
and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance 
of  thy  life:  67.  In  the  morning  thou  shalt 
say,  Would  God  it  were  even  !  and  at  even 
thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  morn¬ 
ing!  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith 
thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  68.  And  the 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again 


with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake 
unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again: 
and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies 
for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man 
shall  buy  you, 

Oile  would  have  thought  that  enough  had  been 
said  to  possess  them  with  a  dread  of  that  wrath  of 
God  which  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  un¬ 
godliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men.  But  to  show 
now  deep  the  treasures  of  that  wrath  are,  and  that 
still  there  is  more  and  worse  behind,  Moses,  when 
one  would  have  thought  that  he  had  concluded  this 
dismal  subject,  begins  again,  and  adds  to  this  roll 
of  curses,  many  similar  words;  as  Jeremiah  did  to 
his,  Jer.  36.  32.  It  should  seem  that  in  the  former 
part  of  his  commination,  Moses  foretells  their  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Babylon,  and  the  calamities  which  intro¬ 
duced  and  attended  that,  by  which,  even  after  their 
return,  they  were  brought  to  that  low  and  poor 
condition,  which  is  described,  v.  44.  That  their 
enemies  should  be  the  head,  and  they  the  tail:  but 
here  in  this  latter  part,  he  foretells  their  last  de¬ 
struction  by  the  Romans,  and  their  dispersion  there¬ 
upon.  And  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  of  all  that  have  incorporated  them¬ 
selves  with  them,  by  embracing  their  religion,  does 
so  fully  and  exactly  answer  to  the  prediction  in 
these  verses,  that  it  serves  for  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  consequently  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the'  scripture.  And  this  last 
destruction  being  here  represented  as  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  the  former,  it  shows  that  their  sin,  in  re¬ 
jecting  Christ  and  his  gospel,  was  more  heinous  and 
more  provoking  to  God  than  idolatry  itself,  and  left 
them  more  under  the  power  of  Satan;  for  their  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Babylon  cured  them  effectually  of  their 
idolatry  in  seventy  years’  time;  but  under  this  last 
destruction  now  for  above  1600  years,  they  continue 
incurably  averse  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Observe, 

I.  Wbat  is  here  said  in  general  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  should  light  and  lie  upon  them  foi 
their  sins. 

1.  That  if  they  would  not  be  rtiled  by  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God,  they  should  certainly  be  ruined  by 
his  curse,  v.  45,  46.  Because  thou  didst  not  keep 
his  commandments,  (especially  that  of  hearing  and 
obeying  the  great  Prophet,)  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  as  upon  a  people  appointed  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  generation  of  God’s  wrath:  and  they  shall 
be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  wonder.  It  is  amazing  to 
think,  that  a  people  so  long  the  favourites  c-f  Hea¬ 
ven,  should  be  so  perfectly  abandoned  and  cast  off; 
that  a  people  so  closely  incorporated,  should  be  so 
universally  dispersed;  and  yet  that  a  people  so 
scattered  in  all  nations,  should  preserve  themselves 
distinct,  and  not  mix  with  any;  but  like  Cain, 
be  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  and  yet  marked  to  be 
known. 

2.  That  if  they  would  not  serve  God  with  cheer¬ 
fulness,  they  should  he  compelled  to  serve  their 
enemies,  (v.  47,  48.)  that  they  might  know  the  dif¬ 
ference;  (2  Chron.  12.  8.)  wliich,  some  think,  is  the 
meaning  of  Ezek.  20.  24,  25,  Because  tiny  des¬ 
pised  my  statutes,  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were 
not  good.  Observe  here,  (1.)  It  is  justly  expected 
from  those  to  whom  God  gives  an  abundance  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  that  they  should  serve  him. 
What  does  he  maintain  us  for,  but  that  we  may 
do  his  work,  and  be  some  way  serviceable  to  his 
honour?  (2.)  The  more  God  gives  us,  the  more 
cheerfully  we  should  serve  him;  our  abundance 
should  be  oil  to  the  wheels  of  our  obedience.  God 
is  a  master  that  will  lie  served  with  gladness,  and 
delights  to  hear  us  sing  at  our  work.  (3.)  If  when 
we  receive  the  gifts  of  God’s  bounty,  we  either  do 
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not  serve  him  at  all,  or  serve  him  with  reluctance, 
it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  him  to  make  us  know  the 
hardships  of  want  and  servitude.  _  They  deserve  to 
have  cause  given  them  to  complain,  who  complain 
without  a  cause.  Tristis  es,  et  felix— happy,  and 
yet  not  easy!  Blush  at  thy  own  folly  and  ingrati¬ 
tude.  ,  , , 

3.  That  if  they  would  not  grve  glory  to  God  by  an 
awful  obedience,  he  would  get  him  honour  upon 
them  bv  wonderful  plagues,  v.  58,'  59.  Note,  (1.) 
God  justly  expects  from  us  that  we  should  fear  his 
fearful  name;  and,  which  is  strange,  that  name 
which  is  here  proposed  as  the  object  of  our  fear,  is. 
The  Lord  thy  God,  which  is  very  fitly  here  put 
in  our  Bibles,  in  capital  letters;  for  nothing  can 
sound  more  truly  august.  As  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
fortable,  so  nothing  more  awful,  than  this,  that  he 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  is  Jehovah,  a  Being  in¬ 
finitely  perfect  and  blessed,  and  the  Author  of  all 
being;  and  that  he  is  our  God,  our  rightful  Lord 
and  Owner,  from  whom  we  are  to  receive  laws,  and 
to  whom  we  are  to  give  account:  this  is  great,  and 
greatlv  to  be  feared.  (2. )  We  may  justly  expect 
from  God,  that  if  we  do  not  fear  his  fearful  name, 
we  shall  feel  his  fearful  plagues;  for  one  way  or 
other  God  will  be  feared.  All  God’s  plagues  are 
dreadful,  but  some  are  wonderful,  carrying  in  them 
extraordinary  signatures  of  divine  power  and  jus¬ 
tice,  so  that  a  man,  upon  the  first  view  of  them, 
may  say.  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth. 

II.  How  the  destruction  threatened  is  described. 
Moses  is  here  upon  the  same  melancholy  subject 
that  our  Saviour  is  discoursing  of  to  his  disciples  in 
his  farewell  sermon,  (Matth.  24. )  namely.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation. 

Five  things  are  here  foretold,  as  steps  to  their 
ruin. 

1.  That  they  should  be  invaded  by  a  foreign  ene- 
;my;  ( v .  49,50.)  A  nation  from  far,  namely,  the 
Romans,  as  swift  as  the  eagle,  hastening  to  the 
prey;  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  this  similitude,  in 
foretelling  this  destruction,  that  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together,  Matth. 
24.  28.  And  Bishop  Patrick  observes,  (to  make 
the  accomplishment  the  more  remarkable,)  that  the 
■ensign  of  the  Roman  armies  was  an  eagle.  This 
nation  is  said  to  be  of  a  fierce  countenance,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  fierce  nature,  stern  and  severe,  that 
would  not  pity  the  weakness  and  infirmity  either  of 
little  children  or  of  old  people. 

2.  That  the  country  should  be  laid  waste,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  it  eaten  up  by  this  army  of  foreigners; 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  an  invasion,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  made,  as  that  by  the  Romans 
was,  for  the  ch  .stisement  ..of  rebels,  v.  51.  He 
shall  eat  the  fruits  of  thy  cattle  and  land,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  starved,  while  the  invaders 
.were  fed  to  the  full. 

3.  That  their  cities  should  be  besieged,  and  that 
such  woilld  be  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  and 
such  the  vigour  of  the  besiegers,  that  they  would 
be  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  at  length  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  v.  52.  No  place, 
though  ever  so  well  fortified,  no,  not  Jerusalem  it¬ 
self,  "though  it  held  out  long,  would  escape.  Two 
of  the  common  consequences  of  a  long  siege  are 
here  foretold.  (1.)  A  miserable  famine,  which 
would  prevail  to  such  a  degree,  that,  for  want  of 
.food,  they  should  hill  and  eat  their  own  children,  v. 
53.  Men  should  do  so,  notwithstanding  their 
hardiness  and  ability  to  bear  hunger;  and  though 
obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  provide  for  their 
own  families,  yet  should  refuse  to  give  to  the  wife 
and  children  that  were  starving,  any  of  the  child 
that  was  barbarously  butchered,  v.  54,  55,  Nay, 
women,  ladies  of  quality,  notwithstanding  their 


natural  niceness  about  their  food,  and  their  natural 
affection  to  their  children,  yet,  for  want  of  food, 
should  so  far  forget  all  humanity,  as  to  kill  and  eat 
them,  v.  56,  57.  Let  us  observe  by  the  way,  how 
hard  this  fate  must  needs  be  to  the  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  women,  and  learn  not  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
tenderness  and  delicacy,  because  we  know  not  what 
we  may  be  reduced  to  before  we  die;  the  more  nief 
we  are,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  us  to  bear  want,  and 
the  more  danger  we  shall  be  in  of  sacrificing  reason, 
and  religion,  and  natural  affection  itself,  to  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  an  unmortified  and  ungoverned  appetite. 
This  threatening  was  fulfilled  in  the  letter  of  it, 
more  titan  once,  to  the  perpetual  reproach  of  the 
Jewish  nation:  never  was  the  like  clone  either  by 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  but  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  a 
woman  boiled  her  own  son,  2  Kings  6.  28,  29.  And 
it  is  spoken  of  as  commonly  done  among  them  in  tin 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  Lam.  4.  10. 
And  in  the  last  siege  by  the  Romans,  Josephus  tells 
us  of  a  noble  woman  that  killed  and  ate  her  own 
child,  through  the  extremity  of  the  famine,  and 
when  she  had  eaten  one  half  secretly,  (y.  57.)  that 
she  might  have  it  to  herself,  the  mob,  smelling  meat, 
got  into  the  house,  to  whom  she  showed  the  other 
half,  which  she  had  kept  till  another  time,  inviting 
them  to  share  with  her.  What  is  too  barbarous  for 
them  to  do,  that  are  abandoned  of  God !  (2. )  Sick¬ 
ness  is  another  common  effect  of  a  strait  and  long 
siege;  and  that  is  here  threatened:  sore  sickness,  and 
of  long  continuance,  v.  59.  These  should  attend 
the  Jews  wherever  they  went  afterward,  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  Egypt,  leprosies,  botches,  and  foul  ulcers, 
v.  60.  Nay,  as  if  the  particular  miseries  here 
threatened  were  not  enough,  he  concludes  with  an 
See.  v.  61.  The  Lord  will  bring  upon  thee  every 
sickness,  and  every  plague,  though  it  be  not  written 
in  the  book  of  this  law.  Those  that  fall  under  the 
curse  of  God,  will  find  that  the  one  half  was  not 
told  them  of  the  weight  and  terror  of  that  curse. 

4.  That  multitudes  of  them  should  perish  ;  so  that 
thev  should  become  few  in.  number,  v.  62.  It  was  a 
nation  that  God  had  wonderfully  increased,  so  that 
they  were  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude  ;  but, 
for  their  sin,  diminished  and  brought  low,  Ps.  107. 
38,  39.  It  is  computed  that  in  the  destruc  tion  of  the 
Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans,  as  appears  by  the  ac¬ 
count  Josephus  gives  of  it,  above  two  millions  fell  by 
the  sword,  at  several  places,  beside  what  perished 
by  famine  and  pestilence:  so  that  the  whole  country 
was  laid  waste  and  turned  into  a  wilderness.  That 
is  a  terrible  word,  (x\  63.)  As  the  Lord  rejoiced 
over  you  to  do  you  good,  so  he  will  rejoice  over  you 
to  destroy  you.  Behold  here  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God :  mercy  here  shines  bright  in  the 
pleasure  God  takes  in  doing  good,  he  rejoices  in  it ; 
yet  justice  here  appears  no  less  illustrious  in  the 
pleasure  he  takes  m  destroying  the  impenitent ;  not 
as  it  is  the  making  of  his  creatures  miserable, 
but  as  it  is  the  asserting  of  his  own  honour,  and  the 
securing  of  the  ends  of  his  government.  See  what 
a  malignant  mischievous  thing  sin  is,  which  (as  I 
may  say)  makes  it  necessary  for  the  God  of  infinite 
goodness  to  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  crea¬ 
tures,  even  those  that  had  been  favourites. 

5.  That  the  remnant  should  be  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  nations.  This  completes  their  woe,  (z\  64. ) 
The  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people.  This 
is  remarkably  fulfilled  in  their  present  dispersion, 
for  there  are  Jews  to  be  found  almost  in  all  countries 
that  are  possessed  either  by  Christians  or  Mahome- 
dans,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  it  has  been  said.  If 
they  could  unite  in  one  common  interest,  they  would 
be  a  very  formidable  body,  and  able  to  deal  with  the 
most  powerful  states  and  princes  ;  but  they  abide 

|  under  the  power  of  this  curse,  and  are  so  scattered 
i  that  they  are  not  able  to  incorporate.  It  is  hen 
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foretold,  that  in  this  dispersion,  (1.)  They  should 
have  no  religion,  or  none  to  any  purpose  ;  should 
have  neither  temple,  nor  altar,  nor  priesthood,  for 
they  should  serve  other  gods.  Some  think  this  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  force  put  upon  the  Jews  in  Popish 
countries,  to  worship  the  images  that  are  used  in  the 
Roman  church,  to  their  great  vexation.  (2.)  1  hey 
should  have  no  rest ;  no  rest  of  body,  The  sole  of  thy 
foot  shall  not  have  rest,  (v.  65.  )  but  be  continually 
on  the  remove,  either  in  hope  of  gain,  or  fear  of  per¬ 
secution  ;  all  wandering  Jews:  no  rest  of  the  mind, 
(which  is  much  worse,)  but  a  trembling  heart  ;  (v. 
65.)  ?io  assurance  of  life ;  (n.  66.)  weary  both  of 
light  and  darkness,  which  are,  in  their  turns,  both 
welcome  to  a  quiet  mind,  but  to  them  both  day  and 
night  would  be  a  terror,  v.  67.  Such  was  once  the 
condition  of  Job,  (Job  7.  4.)  but  to  them  this  should 
be  constant  and  perpetual;  that  blindness  and  dark¬ 
ness  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  having  happened 
to  Israel,  and  that  guilt  which  bowed  down  their 
back  alway,  (Rom.  il.  8.  10.)  must  needs  occasion 
a  constant  restlessness  and  amazement.  Those  are 
a  torment  to  themselves,  and  to  all  about  them,  that 
fear  day  and  night,  and  are  always  uneasy;  let  good 
people  strive  .against  it,  and  not  give  way  to  that 
fear  which  lias  torment;  and  let  wicked  people  not 
be  secured  in  their  wickedness,  for  their  heaits  can¬ 
not  endure,  nor  can  their  hands  be  strong,  when  the 
terrors  of  God  set  themselves  in  array  against  them. 
They  that  say  in  the  morning,  O  that  it  were  even, 
and  in  the  evening,  0  that  it  were  morning,  show, 
[1.]  A  constant  fret  and  vexation,  chiding  the  hours 
tor  lingering,  and  complaining  of  the  length  of  e\  ei  v 
minute.  Let  time  be  precious  to  us  when  we  are 
in  prosperity,  and  then  it  will  not  be  so  tedious  to  us 
when  we  arc  in  afflictions  as  otherwise  it  would. 
[2.  ]  A  constant  fright  and  terror;  afraid  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  arrow  that  fieth  by,  day,  and  therefore 
wishing  the  d  ry  over;  but  what  will  this  do  for  them  ? 
When’ evening  comes,  the  trembling  heart  is  no  less 
apprehensive  of  the  terror  by  night,  Ps.  91.  5.  6. 
Happy  they,  whose  minds,  being  staid  on  God,  are 
quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil.  Observe  here,  the  ter¬ 
ror  arises  not  only  from  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  but 
from  the  fear  of  the  heart,  not  only  from  real  dan¬ 
gers,  but  from  imaginary  ones;  the  causes  of  fear, 
when  they  come  to  be  inquired  into,  often  prove  to 
be  only  the  creatures  of  the  fancy. 

Lastly,  In  the  close,  God  threatens  to  leave  them 
as  he  found  them,  in  a  house  of  bondage ,  v.  68.  The 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again,  that  is,  into 
such  a  miserable  state  as  they  were  in  when  they 
were  slaves  to  the  Egyptians,  and  ruled  by  them 
with  rigour.  God  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
and  had  s  rid.  They  shall  see  it  no  more  again;  (Deut. 
17.  16.)  but  now  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  slavery  that  thev  had  been  in  there.  To  be 
sold  to  strangers  would  be  bad  enough,  but  much 
worse  to  be  sold  to  their  enemies.  Even  slaves 
may  be  valued  as  such,  but  a  Jew  should  have  so  ill 
a  name  for  all  that  is  base,  that  when  he  was  expos¬ 
ed  to  sale,  no  man  should  buy  him,  which  would 
make  his  master  that  had  him  to  sell,  the  more  se¬ 
vere  with  him.  Thirty  Jews  (they  say)  have  been 
sold  for  one  small  piece  of  money,  as  they  sold  our 
Saviour  for  thirty  pieces. 

Now,  upon  the  whole  matter,  First,  1  he  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  predictions  upon  the  Jewish 
nation,  shows  that  Moses  spake  by  the  spirit  ot 
God,  who  certainly  foresees  the  ruin  of  sinners,  and 
gives  them  warning  of  it,  that  they  may  prevent  it 
by  a  true  and  timelv  repentance,  or  else  be  left  in¬ 
excusable.  Secondly,  Let  us  all  from  hence  learn 
to  stand  in  awe,  and  not  to  sin.  I  have  heard  of  a 
wicked  man,  who,  upon  reading  the  threatenings 
of  this  chapter,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  tore  the 
leaf  out  of  the  Bible.as  Jehoiakim  cut  Jeremiah’s  roll ; 


but  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  deface  a  copy,  while  the 
original  remains  upon  record  in  the  divine  counsels, 
by  which  it  is  unalterably  determined,  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  whether  men  will  hear,  oi 
whether  they  will  forbear? 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  first  words  of  this  chapter  are  the  contents  of  it;  Tliesi. 
are  the  words  of  the  covenant ;  (v.  1.)  that  is,  these  that 
follow;  Here  is,  1.  A  recital  ol  God’s  dealings  with  them, 
in  order  to  the  bringing  of  them  into  this  covenant,  v. 
2..  8.  II.  A  solemn  charge  to  them  to  keep  the  cove¬ 
nant,  v.  9.  III.  An  abstract  of  the  covenant  itself,  v. 
12,  13.  IV.  A  specification  of  the  persons  taken  into 
the  covenant,  v".  10,  11,  14,  15.  V.  An  intimation  of  the 
great  design  of  this  covenant  against  idolatry,  in  a  pa¬ 
renthesis,  v.  16,  17.  VI.  A  most  solemn  and  dreadful 
denunciation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  against  such  persons 
as  promise  themselves  peace  in  a  sinful  way,  v.  18. .  28. 
VII.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  with  a  distinction 
between  things  secret  and  things  revealed,  v.  29. 

I  -  npHESE  are  the  words  of  the  cove- 
B  nant,  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  to  make  with  the  children*  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  them  in  Horeb.  2. 
And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and  said 
unto  them,  Ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord 
did  before  your  eyes  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  his  servants, 
and  unto  all  his  land  ;  3.  The  great  tempta¬ 
tions  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  the  signs, 
and  those  great  miracles:  4.  Yet  the 
Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear, 
unto  this  day.  5.  And  I  have  led  you  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness :  your  clothes  are  not 
waxen  old  upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not 
waxen  old  upon  thy  foot.  G.  Ye  have  not 
eaten  bread,  neither  have  you  drunk  wine 
or  strong  drink :  that  ye  might  know  that  1 
am  the  Lord  your  God.  7.  And  when  ye 
came  unto  this  place,  Sihon  the  king  of 
Heshbon,  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  came 
i  out  against  us  unto  battle,  and  we  smote 
them:  8.  And  we  took  their  land,  and 
gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  the  Reuben- 
ites,  and  to  the  Gadites,  and  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseb.  9.  Keep  therefore  the 
words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that 
ye  may  prosper  in  all  that  ye  do. 

Now  that  Moses  had  largely  repeated  the  com¬ 
mands  which  the  people  were  to  observe  as  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  and  threat¬ 
enings  which  God  would  make  good  (according 
as  they  behaved  themselves)  as  his  part  of  the 
covenant;  the  whole  is  here  summed  up  in  a  fede¬ 
ral  transaction.  The  covenant  formerly  made  is 
here  renewed,  and  Moses,  who  was  before,  is  still, 
the  mediator  of  it;  (v.  1.)  The  Lord  commanded 
Moses  to  make  it.  Moses  himself,  though  king  in 
Jeshurun,  could  not  make  the  covenant  any  other 
wise  than  as  God  gave  him  instructions.  It  does 
not  lie  in  the  power  of  ministers  to  fix  the  terms  of 
the  covenant,  they  are  only  to  dispense  the  seals  of 
it.  This  is  said  to  be  beside  the  covenant  made  in 
Horeb ;  for  though  the  covenant  was  the  same,  yet 
it  was  a  new  promulgation  and  ratification  of  it.  It 
is  probable,  some  now  living,  though  not  of  age  tc 
be  mustered,  were  of  age  to  consent  lor  themselves 
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to  the  co\  enant  made  at  Horeb,  and  yet  it  is  here 
renewed.  Note,  Those  that  have  solemnly  cove¬ 
nanted  with  God,  should  take  all  opportunities  to  do 
it  again,  as  those  that  like  their  choice  too  well  to 
change.  But  the  far  greater  pait  were  a  new  gen¬ 
eration,  and  therefore  the  covenant  must  be  made 
afresh  with  them,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  covenant 
should  be  renewed  to  the  children  of  the.  covenant. 

It  is  usual  for  indentures  to  begin  with  a  recital; 
this  does  so;  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  great  things  God 
had  done  for  them.  1.  As  an  encouragement  to 
them,  to  believe  that  God  would  indeed  be  to  them 
a  God,  for  he  would  not  have  done  so  much  for 
them,  if  he  had  not  designed  more,  to  which  all  he 
had  hitherto  done,  was  but  a  preface  (as  it  were) 

r  introduction;  nay,  he  had  showed  himself  a  God 
in  what  he  had  hitherto  done  for  them,  which 
might  raise  their  expectations  of  something  fjreat, 
and  answering  the  vast  extent  and  compass  of  that 
pregnant  promise,  that  God  would  be  to  them  a 
God.  2.  As  an  engagement  upon  them  to  be  to  him 
an  obedient  people,  in  consideration  of  what  he  had 
done  for  them. 

For  the  proof  of  what  he  here  advances,  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  own  eyes,  (x>.  2.)  Ye  have  seen  all 
that  the  Lord  did.  Their  own  senses  were  incon¬ 
testable  evidence  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that  God 
had  done  great  things  for  them;  and  then  their  own 
reason  was  a  no  less  competent  judge  of  the  equity 
of  his  inference  from  it,  (x>.  9.)  Keep  therefore  the 
words  of  this  covenant. 

These  things  he  specifies,  to  show  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  in  his  appearances  for  them.  (1.) 
Their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  v.  2,  3.  The 
amazing  signs  and  miracles  by  which  Pharaoh  was 
plagued,  and  compelled  to  dismiss  them,  and  Israel 
was  tried  (fur  they  are  called  temptations)  whether 
they  would  trust  God  to  secure  them  from,  and 
save  them  by,  those  plagues.  (2.)  Their  conduct 
through  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  v.  5,  6. 
There  they  were  led,  and  clad,  and  fed,  by  mira¬ 
cles;  though  the  paths  of  the  wilderness  were  not 
only  unknown  but  untrodden,  yet  God  kept  them 
from  being  lost  there;  and  (as  Bishop  Patrick  ob¬ 
serves)  those  very  shoes,  winch  by  the  appointment 
of  God  they  put  on  in  Egypt,  at  the  passover,  when 
they  were  ready  to  march,  (Exod.  12.  11.)  never 
wore  out,  but  served  them  to  Canaan:  and  though 
they  lived  not  upon  bread  which  strengthens  the 
heart,  and  wine  which  rejoices  it,  but  upon  manna 
and  rock-water,  yet  they  were  men  of  strength  and 
courage,  mighty  men,  and  able  to  go  forth  to 
war.  By  these  miracles  they  were  made  to  know 
that  the  Lord  was  God,  and  by  these  mercies 
that  he  was  their  God.  (3.)  rI  he  victory  they 
had  lately  obtained  over  Sihon  and  Og,  and  that  ! 
good  land  which  they  had  taken  possession  of, 
v.  7,  8.  Both  former  mercies,  and  fresh  mercies, 
should  be  improved  by  us  as  inducements  to  obe-  j 
dience. 

By  way  of  inference  from  these  memoirs,  [1.] 
Moses  laments  their  stupidity,  (v.  4.)  Yet  the  Lord  j 
has  not  t'iven  you  a  heart  to  per  ceive.  This  does 
not  lay  the  blame  of  our  senselessness,  and  sottish¬ 
ness,  and  unbelief,  upon  God,  as  if  they  had  stood 
ready  to  receive  his  grace,  and  had  begged  for  it, 
but  he  had  denied  them;  no,  but  it  fastens  the 
guilt  upon  themselves.  “The  Lord,  who  is  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  a  God  in  covenant  with  you,  and 
who  had  always  been  so  rich  in  mercy  to  you,  no 
ioubt,  would  have  crowned  all  his  other  gifts  with 
this,  he  would  have  given  you  a  heart  to  perceive 
and  eyes  to  see,  if  you  had  not  by  your  own  fro- 
wardness  and  perverseness  frustrated  his  kind  in¬ 
tentions,  and  received  his  grace  in  vain.”  Note, 
First,  The  hearing  car,  and  seeing  eye,  and  the 
understanding  heart,  are  the  gift  of  God.  All  that 


!  have  them,  have  them  from  him.  Secondly,  Gcd 
gives  not  only  food  and  raiment,  but  wealth  and 
large  possessions,  to  many  to  whom  he  does  not 
give  grace.  Many  eiyoy  the  gifts,  who  have  not 
hearts  to  perceive  the  Giver,  nor  the  true  intention 
and  use  of  the  gifts.  Thirdly ,  God’s  readiness  W 
d  j  us  good  in  other  things,  is  a  plain  evidence  that 
if  we  have  not  grace,  that  best  of  gifts,  it  is  our  own 
fault  and  not  his;  he  would  have  gathered  us,  and 
we  would  not.  [2.]  Moses  charges  them  to  be  obe¬ 
dient,  (y.  9.)  Keep  therefore ,  and  do.  Note,  Wc 
are  bound,  in  gratitude  and  interest,  as  well  as  duty 
and  faithfulness,  to  keep  the  words  of  the  covenant. 

10.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before 
the  Lord  your  God  ;  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with 
all  the  men  of  Israel,  1 1.  Your  little  ones, 
your  wives,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy 
camp,  from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the 
drawer  of  thy  water:  12.  That  thou 
shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  rnaketh  with  thee  this 
day:  13.  That  he  may  establish  thee  to¬ 
day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he 
may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said 
unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy 
;  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Ja¬ 
cob.  14.  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make 
this  covenant  and  this  oath ;  15.  But  with 

him  that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  our  God,  and  also  with  him 
that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day  :  1G.  (For 

ye  know  how  wc  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  and  how  we  came  through  the  na¬ 
tions  which  ye  passed  by;  17.  And  ye 
have  seen  their  abominations,  and  their 
idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them:)  18.  Lest  there 
should  be  among  you  man,  or  woman,  or 
family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away 
this  day  from  the  Lord  our  God,  to  go  and 
serve  the  gods  of  these  nations ;  lest  there 
should  be  among  you  a  root  that  beareth 
gall  and  wormwood ;  1 9.  And  it  came  to 

pass,  when  he  hearcth  the  words  of  this 
curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  say¬ 
ing,  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the 
imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunken¬ 
ness  to  thirst:  20.  The  Lord  will  not 
spare  him,  but  then  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that 
man,  and  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in 
this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord 
shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven 
21.  And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him  unto 
evil  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  according 
to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant  that  are 
written  in  this  book  of  the  lav/ :  22.  So  that 
the  generation  to  come  of  your  children, 
that  shall  rise  up.aftar  you,  and  the  stranger 
1  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say 
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when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and 
the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath  laid 
upon  it;  23.  And  that  the  whole  land 
thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning, 
that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  ol 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  an¬ 
ger,  and  in  his  wrath  ;  24.  Even  all  nations 
shall  say,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  what  meanelh  the  heat 
of  this  great  anger?  25.  Then  men  shall 
say,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  co\  e- 
nant  of  the  Lord  God  of  then  fatheis, 
which  he  made  with  them  when  he  brought  | 
them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  26.  ! 

For  they  went  and  served  other  gods,  and 
worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  and  whom  he  had  not  given  unto  them : 
27.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  this  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the 
curses  that  are  written  in  this  book .  28. 

And  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their  land 
in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great  indig¬ 
nation,  and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as 
it  is  this  day.  29.  The  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God:  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us,  and  to 
our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law. 

It  appears  "by  the  length  of  the  sentences  here, 
and  bv  the  copiousness  and  pungency  of  the  expres¬ 
sions,  that  Moses,  now  that  he  was  drawing  near 
to  the  close  of  his  discourse,  was  very'  warm  and 
zealous,  and  very  desirous  to  impress  what  he  said, 
upon  the  minds  of  this  unthinking  people.  To  bind 
them  the  faster  to  God  and  duty7,  he  here,  w i  th 
great  solemnity  of  expression,  (to  make  up  the 
want  of  the  external  ceremony  that  was  used, 
Exod.  24,  4,  &c.)  concludes  a  bargain  (as  it  were) 
between  them  and  God,  an  everlasting  covenant, 
which  God  would  not  forget,  and  they  must  not 
He  requires  not  their  explicit  consent,  but  lays  the 
matter  plainly  before  them,  and  then  leaves  it  be¬ 
tween  God  and  their  own  consciences.  Observe, 

I.  The  parties  to  this  covenant. 

1,  It  is  the  Lord  their  God  they  are  to  covenant 
with,  v.  12.  To  him  they  must  give  up  themselves, 
to  him  they  must  join  themselves.  “  It  is  his  oath; 
he  has  drawn  up  the  covenant  and  settled  it;  he  re¬ 
quires  your  consent  to  it;  he  has  sworn  to  yrou,  and 
to  him  you  must  be  sworn.”  This  requires  us  to  be 
sincere  and  serious,  humble  and  reverent,  in  oui  co¬ 
venant-transactions  with  God,  remembering  how 
great  a  God  he  is,  with  whom  we  are  covenanting, 
who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  us,  and  an  absolute 

dominion  over  us.  ...... 

2.  They  are  all  to  be  taken  into  covenant  with  mm. 
Thev  were  all  summoned  to  attend,  (v.  2.)  and  did  | 
accordingly,  and  are  told,  (v.  10.)  what  was  the 
design  of  their  appearing  before  God  now  in  a  body  | 

_ they  were  to  enter  into  covenant  with  him.  (1) 

Even  their  great  men;  the  captains  of  their  tribes, 
their  ciders  and  officers,  must  not  think  it  am  dis-  , 
paragement  to  their  honour,  or  any  diminution  of 
their  power,  to  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of 
this  covenant,  and  to  draw  in  it.  They  must  rather 
enter  into  the  covenant,  first,  to  set  a  good  example 


to  their  inferiors.  (2.)  Not  the  men  only,  out  lb 
wives  and  children,  must  come  into  this  covenant, 
though  they  were  not  numbered,  and  mustered,  yet 
they'  must  be  joined  to  the  Lord ,  v.  11.  Observe, 
Even  little  ones  are  capable  of  being  taken  into  co¬ 
venant  with  God,  and  are  to  be  admitted  w  ith  their 
parents.  Little  children,  so  little  as  to  he  carried 
in  arms,  must  be  brought  to  Christ,  and  shall  b.: 
blessed  bv  him,  for  of  such  was,  and  is,  the  kingdom 
'  of  God.  ’  (3.)  Not  the  men  cf  Israel  only,  but  the 
stranger  that  was  in  their  camp,  provided  he  was  so 
far  pioselvted  to  their  religion,  as  to  renounce  all 
'  false  gods’,  was  taken  into  this  covenant  with  the 
God  of  Israel,  forasmuch  as  he  also,  though  a  stran¬ 
ger,  was  to  be  looked  upon  in  this  matter  as  a  se  n 
of  Abraham,  Luke  19.  9.  This  was  an  early’  indi¬ 
cation  of  favour  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  kindness 
God  had  in  store  for  them.  (4.)  Not  the  freemen 
only,  but  the  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  meanest  drudge  they  had  among  them. 
Note,  As  none  are  too  great  to  come  under  the 
bonds  of  the  covenant,  so  none  are  too  mean  to  in¬ 
herit  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  In  Christ  no 
difference  is  made  between  bond  and  free,  Col.  3. 
11.  Art  thou  catted,  being  a  sen' ant?'  Care  not 
for  it,  1  Cor.  7.  21.  (5.)  Net  only  those  that  were 

now  present  before  God  in  this  solemn  assembly, 
but  those  also  that  were  not  here  with  them,  were 
taken  into  covenant,  v.  15,  As  with  hint  that  stand- 
eth  here  with  us,  (so  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  it  should 
be  rendered,)  so  also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with 
us  this  day;  that  is,  [1.]  Those  that  tarried  at 
home,  were  included;  though  detained  either  by- 
sickness  oi-  necessary  business,  they  must  not  there¬ 
fore  think  themselves  disengaged;  no,  every  Israel¬ 
ite  shares  in  the  common  blessings;  they  that  tarry 
at  home,  divide  the  spoil,  and  therefore  every  Is¬ 
raelite  must  own  himself  bound  by  the  consent  of 
the  representative  body.  They  who  cannot  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lcrd,  must  keep  up  a  spiritual 
communion  with  these  that  do,  and  be  present  in 
spirit  when  they  are  absent  in  bodv.  [2.]  1  he  gen¬ 
erations  to  come  are  included.  Nay-,  one  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  reads  it.  All  the  generations 
that  have  been  from  the  first  days  of  the  world,  and 
all  that  shall  arise  to  the  end  of  the  whole  world, 
stand  with  us  here  this  day.  And  so,  taking  this  co¬ 
venant  as  a  tvpical  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  it  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  Mediator  of  that 
covenant,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever. 

II.  The  summary  of  this  covenant;  all  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  covenant-relation  between  God  and 
them,  v.  13.  That  they  should  be  appointed,  raised 
up,  established  for  a  ficofile  to  him ,  to  obsei  vc  and 
obey  him,  to  be  devoted  to  him,  and  dependent  on 
him,  and  that  he  should  be  to  them  a  Ood,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  made  with  their  fathers, 
to  make  them  holy,  high,  and  happy-.  Their  fa¬ 
thers  are  here  named,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
as  examples  of  pietv,  which  those  were  to  set  them¬ 
selves  to  imitate,  who  expected  any  benefit  trom 
the  covenant  made  with  them.  Note,  A  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God  as  our 
God,  and  the  obligation  we  lie  under  as  a  people  to 
him,  is  enough  to  bring  us  to  all  the  duties  and  al 

the  comforts  of  covenant  ,  .  . 

III.  The  principal  design  of  the  renewing  of  this 
covenant  at  this  time,  was,  to  fortify  them  against 
temptations  to  idolatry.  Though  other  sms  will  be 
the  sinner’s  ruin,  vet  this  was  the  an  that  was  likely 
to  he  their  ruin.  Now  concerning  this,  he  shows, 

1.  The  danger  they  were  in  of  being  tempted  to 
it  v.  16,  17.  14  Ye  know  how  ivc  have  dive  It  in  (he 

land  of  Egvfit,  a  country  addicted  to  idolatry;  and 
it  were  well  if  there  were  not  among  you  some  re- 
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mains  of  t.ii';  infection  of  that  idolatry;  wc  have 
h/jjsxrd  by  other  nut  torn,  th >-  P.domites,  Moabites,  c?c. 
and  ij rra  th'  ir  abomination*,  and  their  idol s, 

;  nd  some  among  you,  it  may  he,  iiavc  liked  tliem 
to-,  v/ell,  and  stifl  hanker  after  tliem,  and  would  ra¬ 
tio-  ./or-./iijj  a  w<x,den  god  that  they  <  an  see,  than 
an  infinit'  Spirit  whom  they  never  saw.”  It  is  to 
/  ..op'd  tnat  there  were  those  among  cticm,  who, 
more  they  haw  of  these  abominations  and  idols, 
'!,<•  more  they  hated  them;  but  there  were  those 
that  v/'-re  -.mitten  with  the  sight  of  them,  saw  the 
:ic<  ursod  things,  arid  coveted  them. 

2,  i  he  danger  they  were  in  if  they  yielded  to  the 
temptation.  He  gives  tliem  fair  warning;  it  was  at 
tl.i-ir  j/'  i  il  if  they  forsook  ( nil  to  serve  idols.  If 
they  won  d  no*  he  (>ound  and  held  by  the  precepts 
of  the  covenant,  they  would  find  that  the  curses  of 
the  covenant  would  he  strong  enough  to  bind  and 
hold  them. 

( 1 . )  Idolatry  -would  be  the  ruin  of  particular  per- 
Horut  and  their  families,  v.  18*»21.  where  observe,  1 

[).]  The  sinner  described,  v.  18.  hirst,  He  is! 
one  wli'/se  heart  turn*  away  from  hie  God;  there 
the  misc  h*-f  begin*,  in  the  re?/  heart  of  unbelief,  \ 
whirl t  inclinee  inert  to  depart  from  the  living  God, 
to  dead  idols.  iv.<  n  to  this  sin  men  are  tempted, 
wh'  ii  'hey  are  dr  -  wn  aside  by  thjpr  own  lusts  and 
f  uici'-s.  They  that  begin  to  turn  from  God,  by 
neglecting  their  duty  to  him,  are  easily  drawn  to 
other  gods;  and  they  that  serve  other  gods,  do  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  away  from  the  true  God;  for  he  will  ad- 
mi*  of  no  rivals;  he  will  he  all  or-  nothing.  Secondly, 
If'-  iso  ro',t  that  brare  frail  and  wormwood ;  that  is, 
he  is  a  danger/  s  man,  who,  being  himself  poisoned 
with  bud  principles  and  inclinations,  with  a  secret 
contempt  of  th<-  Clod  of  Israel  and  his  institutions, 
and  a  veneration  for  the  grids  of  the  nations,  endea¬ 
vours,  by  all  ai-ts  possible,  to  corrupt  and  poison 
others,  and  draw  them  to  idolatry:  this  is  a  man 
v/l.os'-  fruit  is  lu-mlock  (so  the  word  is  translated, 
f  f'.:-.  10.  4. )  ;  nd  wormwood;  it  is  very  displeasing  to 
Grid,  and  will  be,  to  all  that  are  seduced  by  him, 
biltrrneee  in  the  latter  end.  This  is  referred  to  by 
th*-  apostle,  Heb.  12.  15.  where  he  is  in  like  mari¬ 
ne)-  c  •  ,'tioiiit.g  us  to  take  heed  of  those  that  would 
seduce  us  from  the  Christian  fai  h;  they  arc  the 
weeds  or  tares  in  a  field,  which,  if  let  alone,  will 
ove  sp  end  the  whole  field.  A  little  of  this  leaven 
will  l,<-  in  danger  of  infecting  the  whole  lump. 

[2.]  His  security  in  the  sin.  He  promises  him¬ 
self  impunity,  though  he  persists  in  liis  impiety,  v. 
19.  I  hough  he  heart >  the  worth  of  the  curie,  so  that 
he  <  snnot  plead  ignorance  of  the  danger,  as  other 
idolaters;  yet  <■  en  then,  he  hlettiei  himself  in  hit 
own  heart,  thinks  himself  safe  from  the  wrath  of 
the  find  of  Israel,  under  the  prote<  tion  of  his  idol- 
gods,  and  therefore  says,  "  /  limit  have  firare, 
though  I  h"  governed  in  my  religion,  not  by  God’s 
institution,  but  by  my  own  imagination,  to  arid 
drunkenness  to  thirst,  one  act  of  wit  kedness  to  ano¬ 
ther.”  Idolaters  were  like  drunkards,  violently  set 
upon  their  idols  themselves,  and  industrious  to  draw 
othersin  with  them.  KeveJlings  commonly  accom¬ 
panied  their  idolatries,  (1  Pet.  4.  3.)  ho  that  this 
speak-  a  woe  to  drunkards,  (especially  the  drunk - 
a  i  ds  of  Kphraim,)  who,  when  they  are  awake,  being 
thira'.v,  tee l  it  yet  attain,  Prov.  23.  35.  Anti  those 
i  hat  made  themselves  drunk  in  honour  of  the  idols, 
were  tb*-  worst  of  drunkards.  Note,  Pirtt,  "I  here 
■are  many  -who  are  under  the  curse  of  God,  and  yet 
lib  ss  themselves;  hut  it  will  soon  he  found  that  in 
b’<  ssing  themselves,  they  do  but  deceive  thern- 
vT  i  Secondly,  Those  that  are  ripe  for  ruin,  and 
there  is  little  hope  of  their  repentance,  who  have 
ma'V  themselves  believe  that  they  shall  have  peace 
*  bough  th'-y  go  on  in  a  sinful  way.  Thirdly, 
Ditmkriirtc-ss  is  a  sin  that  hardens  the  heart,  and  i 


debauches  the  conscience,  as  much  as  any  other;  a 
sin  to  which  men  are  strangely  tempted  themselves, 
even  when  they  have  lately  felt  the  mischiefs  of  it, 
to  which  they  are  strangely  fond  of  drawing  others, 
Hab.  2.  15.  And  such  an  insnaring  sin  is  idolatry. 

[3.]  God’s  just  severity  .against  him  for  the  sin, 
and  for  the  impious  affront  he  put  upon  God,  in  say- 
|  ing  he  should  have  peace,  though  he  went  on,  so 
giving  the  lie  to  Internal  \  ruth,  Gen.  3.  4.  I  here 
is  scarcely  a  threatening  in  all  the  book  of  God,  that 
sounds  more  dreadful  than  this  here.  O  that  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sinners  would  read  it  and  tremble!  For 
i  it  is  not  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  children  and 
|  fools,  but  a  real  declaration  of  the  wrath  of  God 
:  against  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
j  v.  20,  21.  Tint,  The  Lord  shull  not  spare  him. 
The  days  of  hi*  reprieve,  which  he  abuses,  will  be 
shortened,  and  no  mercy  remembered  in  the  midst 
of  judgment.  Secondly,  The  anger  of  the  Lord, 
and  hie  jeulouty,  which  is  the  fiercest  anger,  ihall 
smoke  against  him,  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 
'Thirdly,  The  curses  written  shall  lie  upon  him,  not 
only  light  upon  him  to  terrify  him,  but  abide  upon 
him,  to  sink  him  to  the  lowest  hell,  John  3.  36. 
Fourthly,  I  hi  name  ihall  be  blotted  out,  that  is,  he 
I  himself  shall  he  cut  off,  and  his  memory  shall  rot 
!  and  perish  with  him.  Fifthly,  He  shall  be  separa¬ 
ted  unto  evil,  which  is  the  most  proper  notion  of  a 
curse;  he  shall  he  cutoff  from  all  happiness,  and  all 
hope  of  it,  and  marked  out  for  misery  without  re¬ 
medy.  And  (lastly,)  All  this  according  to  the 
rursn  of  the  covenant,  which  are  the  most  fearful 
curses,  being  the  just  revenges  of  abused  grace. 

(2.)  Idolatry  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  nation;  it 
would  bring  plagues  upon  the  land  that  connive  at 
this  root  of  bitterness,  and  received  the  infection; 
as  far  as  the  sin  spread,  the  judgment  should  spread 
likewise. 

[1.]  The  ruin  is  described.  It  begins  with 
plagues  and  sicknesses,  Go  22.)  to  try  if  they  will 
be  reclaimed  by  lesser  judgments;  but  if  not,  it  ends 
in  a  total  overthrow,  like  that  of  Sodom,  v.  23.  As 
that  valley  which  had  been  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  for  fruitfulness,  was  turned  into  a  lake  of  salt 
and  sulphur,  so  should  the  land  of  Canaan  he  made 
desolate  and  barren,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
last  destruction  of  it  by  the  Homans.  The  lake  of 
Sodom  bordered  close  upon  the  land  of  Israel,  that 
by  it  they  might  be  warned  against  the  iniquity  of 
Sodorn;  but,  not  taking  the  warning,  they  were 
made  as  like  to  Sodom  in  ruin  as  they  had  been  ir 
sin. 

[2.]  The  reason  of  it  is  inquired  into,  arid  as 
signed. 

First,  It  would  he  inquired  into  by  the  genera 
lions  to  come,  ( v .  22.)  who  would  find  the  state  of 
their  nation  in  all  respects  the  reverse  of  what  it  had 
been;  and  when  they  read  both  the  history  and  the 
promise,  would  be  astonished  at  the  change.  I  fie 
stranger  likewise,  and  the  nations  about  them,  as 
well  as  particular  persons,  would  ask,  Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land?  v.  24. 
Great  desolations  are  thus  represented  elsewhere 
as  striking  the  spectator*  with  amazement,  f  Kings 
9.8,  9.  Jer.  22.  8,  9.  It  was  time  for  the  neighbours 
to  tremble,  when  judgment  thus  began  at  the  house 
of  God,  f  Pet.  4.  17.  The  emphasis  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  land;  the  land  of  Canaan; 
this  good  land,  the  glory  of  all  lands;  this  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey.  A  thousand  pities  that 
such  a  good  land  as  this,  should  be  made  desolate; 
but  this  is  not  all;  it  is  this  holy  land;  the  land  of  Is¬ 
rael,  a  people  in  covenant  with  God;  it  is  Iinrnan- 
1  uel’s  land;  a  land  where  God  was  known  and  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  yet  thus  wasted.  Note,  1.  It  is  no 
j  new  thing  for  God  to  bring  desolating  judgments 
I  upon  a  people  that  in  profession  are  near  to  him. 
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Amos  3.  2.  2.  He  never  does  this  without  a  good 

reason.  3.  It  concerns  us  to  inquire  into  the  l  cuson, 
cluit  we  may  give  glory  to  God,  and  take  \v  ai  ning 
to  ourselves.  . 

Secondly,  The  reason  is  here  assigned,  m  answer 
to  that  inquire.  The  matter  would  be  so  plain, 
that  all  men  would  say,  It  was  because Aliev  forsook 
(Jit>  covenant  of  the  JLorci  God  of  their  Jci th ?vst  i\  ~5.  j| 
Note,  God  never  forsakes  any  till  they  first  forsake 
him.  Hut  those  that  desert  the  God  of  their  fathers,  j 
are  justly  cast  out  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  j 
They  went  and  served  other  gods,  (v.  26.)  gods  that  j 
they  had  no  acquaintance  with,  nor  lay  under  any 
obligations  to,  either  in  duty  or  gratitude;  for  God 
has  not  given  the  creatures  to  be  served  by  us,  but 
to  serve  us;  nor  have  they  done  any  good  to  us,  (as 
some  read  it,)  more  than  what  God  has  enabled 
them  to  do;  to  the  Creator  therefore  we  are  debtors, 
and  not  to  the  creatures.  It  was  for  this,  that  God 
was  angry  with  them,  (v.  27.)  and  rooted  them  out 
in  anger,' v.  28.  So  that,  how  dreadful  soev  er  the 
desolation  was,  the  Lord  was  righteous  in  it,  which 
is  acknowledged,  Dan.  4.  11,  12.  “  1  hus  (says 

Mr.  Ainsworth)  “the  law  of  Moses  leaves  sinners 
under  the  curse,  and  rooted  out  oj  the  Lord  s  land;  ; 
but  the  grace  of  Christ  toward  penitent  believ  ing 
sinners  plants  them  again  u/ion  their  land,  and  they 
shall  no  more  be  pulled  up,  being  kept  by  the  pow-  , 
er  of  God,”  Amos  9.  15. 

Lastlu,  He  concludes  his  prophecy  of  the  Jews 
rejection,  just  as  St.  Paul  concludes  Ins  discourse  on 
the  same  subject,  when  it  began  to  be  fulfilled, 
(Rom.  11.  33.)  How  unsearchable  are  Gods  judg¬ 
ments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!  So  here,  (v.  j 
29.)  Secret  things  belong  to  the  /.ora  our  God. 
Some  make  it  to  be  one  sentence,  lhe  secret  things 
of  the  Lord  our  God  are  revealed  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  know  them, 
and  he  hath  not  dealt  so  with  other  nations:  but  we 
make  it  two  sentences,  by  which, 

1.  We  are  forbidden  curiously  to  inquire  into  the  ; 
secret  counsels  of  God,  and  to  determine  concern-  | 
ing  them.  A  full  answer  is  given  to  that  question,  j 
Wherefore  has  the  Lord  done  thus  to  this  land / 
sufficient  to  justify'  God,  and  admonish  us.  But  if  j 
any  ask  further,  why  God  would  be  at  such  a  vast  j 
expense  of  miracles  to  form  such  a  people,  whose 
apostasy  and  ruin  he  plainly  foresaw.  hy  he  did  i 
not  by  his  Almighty  grace  prevent  it?  Or,  what  1 
lie  intends  vet  to  do  with  them?  l^et  such  know 
that  these  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered, 
and  therefore  are  not  fit  to  be  asked.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumption  in  us  to  pryr  into  the  Arcana  Imperii  the 
mysteries  of  Government,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  state,  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.  See  i 
Acts  1.  7.  John  21.  22.  Col.  2.  18. 

2.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  diligently  to 
inquire  into  that  which  God  has  made  known; 
things  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to  our  chi/dien. 
Note,  (1. )  Though  God  lias  kept  much  of  his  coun¬ 
sel  secret,  yet  there  is  enough  revealed  to  satisfy 
and  save  us.  He  has  kept  back  nothing  that  is  pro¬ 
fitable  for  us,  but  that  only  which  it  is  good  for  us 
to  be  ignorant  of.  (2. )  We  ought  to  acquaint  our- 
selves,  and  our  children  too,  with  the  things  ot  (loci 
that  are  revealed;  we  are  not  only  allowed  to  search 
into  them,  but  are  concerned  to  do  so;  they  are  j 
things  which  we  and  ours  are  nearly  interested  m. 
They  are  the  rules  we  are  to  live  by,  the  giants  we  j 
arc  to  live  upon;  and  therefore  we  are  to  leai n  the m 
diligentlv  ourselves,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to 
our  children.  (3.)  All  our  knowledge  must  be  m 
order  to  practice,  for  this  is  the  end  of  all  div  me  re¬ 
velation,  not  to  furnish  us  with  curious  subjects  of 
speculation  and  discourse,  with  which  to  entertain 
ourselves  and  our  friends,  but  that  we  may  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law ,  and  be  blessed  in  our  deed. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  threatening^  in  the  elosa 
of  the  foregoing  chapter  had  made  a  lull  end  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  and  had  lett  their  cause  for  ever  desperate; 
but,  in  this  chapter,  vvr  have  a  plain  intimation  of  the 
mercy  God  had  in  store  lor  them  in  the  latter  days,  so 
that  mercy  at  length  rejoices  against  judgment,  and  has 
l/ie  last  word.  Here  we  have,  1.  L'.xeeeding  great  and 
precious  promises  made  to  them,  upon  their  repentance 
and  return  to  God,  v.  1  .10.  11.  The  righteousness  oi 

faith  set  before  them  in  the  plainness  and  easiness  of  the 
commandment  that  was  now  given  them,  v.  11..  1-J.  111. 
A  fair  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  their  choice, 
v.  15  .  .  20. 

1.  4  ND  it  shall  come  to  pass,  vvlion  all 

_l\_  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  which  1  have  set  be¬ 
fore  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind 
among  till  the  nations  whither  t ho  1  man  thy 
God  hath  driven  thee,  And  shalt  return 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his 
voice  according  to  all  that  1  command  thee 
this  day,  thou,  and  thy  children,  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  3.  That 
then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and 
will  return  anti  gather  thee  horn  all  the  na¬ 
tions,  whither  the  LoRDthyGod  hath  scatter¬ 
ed  thee.  4.  If  any  of 'thine  he  driven  out  unto 
the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence 
will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and 
from  thence  will  he  fetch  thee  :  3.  And  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land 
which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shall 
possess  it ;  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and 
multiply  thee  above  thy  lathers.  t>.  And 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  7. 
And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all  these 
curses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on  them  that 
hate  thee,  which  persecuted  thee.  8.  Ami 
thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  ol  the 
Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day.  9.  Anil  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee  plenteous  in 
every  work  ol  thine  hand,  in  the  Iruit  ol  thy 
body,  and  in  the  Iruit  oi  thy  cattle,  and  in 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  for  good  :  for  the  I  jORD 
will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  lit1 
rejoiced  over  thy  lathers;  10.  ll  thou  shalt 
hearken  unto  the  voice  ot  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes  which  are  written  in  this  hook  ot 
the  law,  and  it  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  anil  with  all 
thy  soul. 

Two  ways  these  verses  may  be  considered;  either 
as  a  conditional  promise,  or  as  an  absolute  predic¬ 
tion.  ,  .  ,  , 

1  They  are  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  condi¬ 
tional  promise,  and  so  they  belong  to  all  persons 
and  all  people,  and  not  to  Israel  only;  and  the  de¬ 
sign  of  them  is  to  assure  us  that  the  greatest  sinners, 
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if  they  repent  and  be  converted,  shall  have  their 
sins  pardoned,  and  be  restored  to  God’s  favour. 
This  is  the  purport  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it 
leaves  room  for  repentance  in  case  of  misdemeanour, 
and  promises  pardon  upon  repentance,  which  the 
covenant  of  innocency  did  not.  Now  observe  here, 

1.  How  the  repentance  is  described,  which  is  the 

condition  of  these  promises.  ( 1. )  It  begins  in  serious 
consideration,  v.  1,  “  Thou  shalt  call  to  mind  that 
which  thou  hadst  forgotten  or  not  regarded.”  Note, 
Consideration  is  the  first  step  toward  conversion, 
Isa.  46.  8,  Bring  to  mind,  0  ye  transgressors. 
The  prodigal  son  came  to  himself  first,  and  then  to 
his  father.  That  which  they  should  call  to  mind, 
is,  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  If  sinners  would  but 
seriously  consider  the  happiness  they  have  lost  by 
sin,  and  the  misery  they  have  brought  themselves 
into,  and  that  by  repentance  they  may  escape  that 
misery,  and  recover  that  happiness,  they  would  not 
delay  to  return  to  the  Lord  their  God.  The  prodi¬ 
gal  called  to  mind  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  when 
he  considered  his  present  poverty,  and  the  plenty 
of  bread  in  his  father’s  house,  Luke  15.  17.  (2. ) 

It  consists  in  sincere  conversion.  The  effect  of  the 
consideration  cannot  but  be  godly  sorrow  and  shame, 
Ezek.  6.  9. — 7.  16.  But  that  which  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  repentance,  and  without  which  the  most 
passionate  expressions  are  but  a  jest,  is,  returning 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  v.  2.  If  thou  turn,  (y.  10.) 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul.  We  must 
return  to  our  allegiance  to  God  as  our  Lord  and 
Ruler,  our  dependence  upon  him  as  our  Father  and 
Benefactor,  our  devotedness  to  him  as  our  highest 
end,  and  our  communion  with  him  as  our  God  in 
covenant.  We  must  return  to  God  from  all  that 
which  stands  in  opposition  to  him,  or  competition 
with  him.  In  this  return  to  God,  we  must  be  up¬ 
right — with  the  heart  and  soul,  and  universal — 
with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  soul.  (3.)  It  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  constant  obedience  to  the  holy  will  of 
God.  If  thou  shalt  obey  his  voice,  ( v .  2.)  thou  and 
thy  children;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  we  do  our 
duty  ourselves,  but  we  must  train  up  and  engage 
our  children  to  do  it.  Or  this  comes  in  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  entail  of  the  blessing  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren,  provided  their  children  keep  close  to  their 
duty.  This  obedience  must  be  with  an  eye*  to  God, 
Thou  shalt  obey  his  voice,  ( v .  8.)  and  hearken  to  it, 
v.  10.  It  must  be  sincere  and  cheerful  and  entire, 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  v.  2.  It 
must  be  from  a  principle  of  love,  and  that  love  too 
must  be  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  v. 
6.  It  is  the  heart  and  soul  that  God  looks  at,  and 
requires;  he  will  have  that  or  nothing,  and  entire  or 
not  at  all.  And  it  must  be  universal;  according  to  all 
that  I  command  thee,  v.  2.  and  again,  v.  8.  to  do  all 
his  commandments.  For  he  that  allows  himself  in 
the  breach  of  one  commandment,  involves  himself 
in  the  guilt  of  contemning  them  all,  James  2.  10. 
An  upright  heart  has  respect  to  all  God’s  command¬ 
ments ,  Ps.  119.  6. 

2.  What  the  favour  is,  which  is  promised  upon 
this  repentance.  Though  they  are  brought  to  God 
by  their  trouble  and  distress,  in  the  nations  whither 
they  were  driven,  (y.  1.)  yet  God  will  graciously 
accept  of  them  notwithstanding;  for  on  this  errand 
afflictions  are  sent,  to  bring  us  to  repentance. 
Though  they  are  driven  out  to  the  utmost  parts  o  f 
heaven,  yet  from  thence  their  penitent  prayers  shall 
reach  God’s  gracious  ear,  and  there  his  favour 

«  snail  find  them  out,  v.  4.  Undique  ad  ccelos  tan- 
t undent  est  vise — From  every  place  there  is  the  same 
way  to  heaven.  This  promise  Nehemiah  pleads  in 
his  prayer  for  dispersed  Israel,  Neh.  1.  9. 

It  is  here  promised,  (1.)  That  God  would  have 
compassion  upon  them,  as  proper  objects  of  his  pity, 
v.  3.  Against  sinners  that  go  on  in  sin,  God  has  in¬ 


dignation,  {ch.  29.  20.)  but  on  those  that  repent  and 
bemoan  themselves,  he  has  compassion,  Jer.  31.  18, 
20.  True  penitents  may  take  great  encourage¬ 
ments  from  the  compassions  and  tender  mercies  of 
our  God,  which  never  fail,  but  overflow.  (2.)  That 
he  would  turn  their  captivity,  and  gather  them 
from  the  nations  whither  they  were  scattered,  (x1. 

3.)  though  ever  so  remote,  v.  4.  One  of  the  Chal¬ 
dee  paraphrasts  applies  this  to  the  Messiah,  ex¬ 
plaining  it  thus,  The  word  of  the  Lord  shall  gather 
you  by  the  hand  of  Elias  the  great  Priest,  and  shall 
bring  you  by  the  hand  of  the  king  Messiah;  for  this 
was  God’s  covenant  with  him,  that  he  should  re¬ 
store  the  preset-ved  of  Israel,  Isa.  49.  6.  And  this 
was  the  design  of  his  death,  to  gather  into  one  the 
children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad,  John 
11.  51,  52.  To  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  be.  (3.)  That  he  would  bring  them  into  their 
land  again,  v.  5.  Note,  Penitent  sinners  are  not 
only  delivered  out  of  their  misery,  but  restored  to 
true  happiness  in  the  favour  of  Gcd.  The  land 
they  are  brought  into  to  possess  it,  is,  though  not 
the  same,  yet  in  some  respects  better  than  that 
which  our  first  father  Adam  possessed,  and  out  of 
which  he  was  expelled.  (4. )  That  he  would  do 
them  good,  (x>.  5.)  and  rejoice  over  them  for  good, 
v.  9.  For  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  upon  the  repent¬ 
ance  and  conversion  of  sinners:  the  father  of  the 
prodigal  rejoiced  over  him  for  good.  That  he 
would  multiply  them,  v.  5.  And  that,  when  they 
grew  numerous,  every  mouth  might  have  meat,  he 
would  make  them  plenteous  in  every  work  of  their 
hand,  v.  9.  National  repentance  and  reformation 
bring  national  plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity.  It  is 
promised,  The  Lord  will  make  thee  plenteous  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  cattle  and  land,  for  good.  Many  have 
plenty  for  hurt,  the  prosperity  of  fools  destroys 
them.  Then  it  is  for  good,  when  with  it  Gcd  gives 
us  grace  to  use  it  for  lus  glory.  (5. )  That  he  would 
transfer  the  curses  they  had  been  under,  to  their 
enemies,  v.  7.  When  God  wras  gathering  them  in 
to  re-establish  them,  they  wotdd  meet  with  much 
opposition;  but  the  same  curses  that  had  been  a 
burthen  upon  them,  should  become  a  defence  to 
them,  by  being  turned  upon  their  adversaries.  The 
cup  of  trembling  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hand, 
and  put  into  the  hand  of  those  that  afflicted  them, 
Isa.  51.  22,  23.  (6.)  That  he  would  give  them  his 

grace  to  change  their  hearts,  and  rule  there,  v.  6, 
The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  to 
love  the  Lord. 

Note,  [l.]J  The  heart  must  be  circumcised  tc 
love  God.  1  he  filth  of  the  flesh  must  be  put  away; 
and  the  foolishness  of  the  heart,  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  expounds  it.  Sec  Col.  2.  11,  12.  Rom. 
2.  29.  Circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  cov  enant;  the 
heart  is  then  circumcised  to  love  God,  when  ii  is 
strongly  engaged  and  held  by  that  bond  to  this  duty. 
[2.]  It  is  the  work  of  God’s  grace  to  circumcise  the 
heart,  and  to  shed  abroad  the  love  of  God  there; 
and  this  grace  is  given  to  all  that  repent,  and  seek 
I  it  carefully.  Nay,  that  seems  to  be  rather  a  pro¬ 
mise  than  a  precept,  v.  8,  Thou  shalt  return  and 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  He  that  requires  us  to 
return,  promises  grace  to  enable  us  to  return;  and 
it  is  our  fault,  if  that  grace  be  not  effectual.  Herein 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  well  ordered,  that  whatso¬ 
ever  is  required  in  the  covenant,  is  promised,  Turn 
ye  at  my  reproof:  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit, 
Prov.  1.  23.  f.astly,  It  is  observable  how  Moses 
here  calls  God,  the  Lord  thy  God,  twelve  times  in 
those  ten  verses;  intimating,  First,  That  penitents 
may  take  direction  and  encouragement  in  their  re¬ 
turn  to  God,  from  their  rel;  tion  to  him,  Jer.  3.  22. 
“  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  art  the  Lora 
our  God;  therefore  to  thee  we  are  bound  to  come, 
whither  else  should  we  go?  And  therefore  we  lvipe 
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to  find  favour  with  thee.  ”  Secondly,  That  those 
who  have  revolted  from  God,  if  they  return  to  him, 
and  do  their  first  works,  shall  be  restored  to  their 
former  state  of  honour  and  happiness.  Bring  hither 
the  first  robe.  In  the  threatenings  of  the  former 
chapter,  he  is  all  along  called  the  Lord,  a  God  of 
power,  and  the  Judge  of  all;  but  in  the  promises  of 
this  chapter,  the  Lord  thy  God,  a  God  of  grace, 
and  in  covenant  with  thee. 

II.  This  may  also  be  considered  as  a  prediction 
of  the  repentance  and  restoration  of  the  Jews; 
When  all  these  things  are  come  ufion  thee,  (y.  1.) 
the  blessing  first,  and  after  that,  the  curse,  then  the 
mercy  in  reserve  shall  take  place.  Though  their 
hearts  were  wretchedly  hardened,  yet  the  grace  of 
God  could  soften  and  change  them;  and  then, 
though  their  case  was  deplorably  miserable,  the 
providence  of  God  would  redress  all  their  griev¬ 
ances.  Now,  1.  It  is  certain  that  this  was  fulfilled 
in  their  return  from  their  captiv  ity  in  Babylon.  It 
was  a  wonderful  instance  of  their  repentance  and 
reformation,  that  Ephraim,  who  had  been  joined  to 
idols,  renounced  them,  and  said,  What  have  I  to  do 
any  more  with  idols?  That  captivity  effectually 
cured  them  of  idolatry;  and  then  God  planted  them 
again  in  their  own  land,  and  did  them  good.  But, 
2.  Some  think  that  it  is  yet  further  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  who  are  now 
dispersed,  their  repentance  for  the  sin  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  in  crucifying  Christ,  their  return  to  God 
through  him,  and  their  accession  to  the  Christian 
church.  But,  alas!  who  shall  live  when  God  doth 
this  ? 

1 1.  For  this  commandment  which  I  com¬ 
mand  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from 
thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  12.  It  is  not  in 
heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall 
go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto 
us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it?  13. 
Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  W  ho  shall  go  over  the  sea 
for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  it,  and  do  it?  14.  But  the  word  is  very' 
nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it. 

Moses  here  urges  them  to  obedience,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  plainness  and  easiness  of  the 
command. 

I.  This  is  true  of  the  law  of  Moses.  They  could 
never  plead,  in  excuse  of  their  disobedience,  that 
God  had  enjoined  them  that  which  was  either  un¬ 
intelligible  or  impracticable,  impossible  to  be  known 
or  to  be  done,  v.  11,  It  is  not  hidden  from  thee. 
That  is,  1.  “  It  is  not  too  high  for  thee;  thou  need- 
est  not  send  messengers  to  heaven,  (i>.  12.)  to  in¬ 
quire  what  thou  must  do  to  please  God;  nor  ncedest 
thou  to  go  beyond  sea,  ( v .  13.)  as  the  philosophers 
did,  that  travelled  through  many  and  distant  re¬ 
gions  in  pursuit  of  learning;  no,  thou  art  not  put  to 
that  labour  and  expense;  nor  is  the  commandment 
within  the  reach  of  those  only  that  have  a  great  es¬ 
tate,  or  a  refined  genius,  but  it  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee,  v.  14.  It  is  written  in  thy  books,  made  plain 
upon  tables,  so  that  he  that  runs  may  read  it;  thv 
priests’  lips  keep  this  knowledge,  and  when  any 
difficulty  arises,  thou  mayest  ask  the  law  at  their 
mouth,  Mai.  2.  7.  It  is  not  communicated  in  a 
strange  language;  but  it  is  in  thy  mouth,  that  is,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  that  is  commonly  used  by  tljee, 
in  which  thou  mayest  hear  it  read,  and  talk  of  it 
familiarly  among  thy  children.  It  is  not  wrapped 
up  in  obscure  phrases  or  figures  to  puzzle  and 
amuse  thee,  or  in  hieroglyphics,  bu*  it  is  in  tin- 


heart;  it  is  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  is 
level  to  thy  capacity,  even  to  the  capacity  of  the 
meanest.”  2.  “It  is  not  too  hard  or  heavy  for 
thee:”  so  the  Septuagint  reads  it,  v.  11.  “  Thou 
needest  not  say,  “  As  good  attempt  to  climb  to  hea¬ 
ven,  or  flee  upon  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  sea,  as  go  about  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law:”  no,  the  matter  is  not  so;  it  is 
no  such  intolerable  yoke  as  some  evil-minded  peo¬ 
ple  represent  it.”  It  was  indeed  a  hcavv  yoke  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Christ,  (Acts  15.  10.)  but 
not  in  comparison  with  the  idolatrous  ser\  ices  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  God  appeals  to  themselves, 
that  he  had  not  made  them  to  serve  with  an  offering, 
nor  wearied  them  with  incense,  Isa.  43.  23.  A  lie.  X 
3.  But  he  speaks  especially  of  the  moral  law,  and 
its  precepts;  “That  is  very  nigh  thee,  consonant 
to  the  law  of  nature,  which  would  have  been  found 
in  every  man’s  heart,  and  every  man’s  mouth,  if  he 
would  but  have  attended  to  it.  There  is  that  in 
thee,  which  consents  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,  Rom. 
7.  16.  Thou  hast  therefore  no  reason  to  complain 
of  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  observance  of  it.  ” 

II.  This  is  true  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  which 
the  apostle  applies  it,  and  makes  it  the  language  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  Rom.  10.  6 •  •  8. 
And  many  think  that  is  principally  intended  by- 
Moses  here;  for  he  wrote  of  Christ,  John  5.  46. 
This  is  God’s  commandment  now  under  the  gospel, 
that  we  believe  hi  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
1  John  3.  23.  If  we  ask,  as  the  blind  man  did. 
Lord,  who  is  he?  or  where  is  he,  that  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  on  him?  (John  9.  36.)  this  scripture  gives  an 
answer.  We  need  not  go  up  to  heaven,  to  fetch 
him  thence,  for  he  is  come  down  from  thence  in  his 
incarnation;  nor  down  to  the  deep,  to  fetch  him 
thence,  for  thence  he  is  come  up  in  his  resurrec¬ 
tion.  But  the  word  is  nigh  us,  and  Christ  in  that 
word;  so  that  if  we  believe  with  the  heart  that  the 
promises  of  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  the 
Messiah  are  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  receive 
him  accordingly,  and  confess  him  with  our  mouth, 
we  have  then  Christ  with  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved. 
He  is  near,  very  near,  that  justifies  us.  The  law 
was  plain  and  easy,  but  the  gospel  much  more  so. 

15.  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil;  16.  In 
that  I  command  thee  this  day  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to 
keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes 
and  his  judgments,  that  thou  mayest  live 
and  multiply:  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
to  possess  it.  17.  But  if  thine  heart  turn 
away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt 
be  drawn  away,  and  worship  other  gods, 
and  serve  them;  18.  I  denounce  unto  you 
this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish,  and  that 
ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  the 
land,  whither  thou  passest  over  Jordan  to 
go  to  possess  it.  19.  I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  1 
have  set  before  you  life,  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing :  therefore  choose  life,  that  both 
thou  and  thy  seed  may  live  :  20.  That  thou 
mayest  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that 
thou  mayest  obey  his  voice,  and  that  thou 
mayest  cleave  unto  him ;  (for  he  is  thy 
life^  and  the  length  of  thy  days;)  that  thou 
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maycst  dwell  in  die  land  which  die  Lord 
sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them. 

Moses  here  concludes  with  a  very  bright  light, 
and  a  very  strong  lire,  that,  if  possible,  what  he  had 
been  preaching  of,  might  find  entrance  into  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  affections  of  this  unthinking  people. 
What  could  be  said  more  moving,  and  more  likely 
to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions?  The  manner 
of  his  treating  with  them  is  so  rational,  so  prudent, 
so  affectionate,  and  every  way  so  apt  to  gain  the 
point,  that  it  abundantly  shows  him  to  be  in  ear¬ 
nest,  and  leaves  them  inexcusable  in  their  disobe¬ 
dience. 

I.  He  states  the  case  very  fairly.  He  appeals  to 
themselves  concerning  it,  whether  he  had  not  laid 
the  matter  as  plain  as  they  could  wish  before  them. 

1.  Every  man  covets  to  obtain  life  and  good,  and  to 
escape  death  and  evil;  desires  happiness,  and 
dreads  misery.  “  Well,”  says  lie,  “  I  have  showed 
you  the  way  to  obtain  all  the  happiness  you  can  de¬ 
sire,  and  to  avoid  all  misery.  Be  obedient,  and  all 
shall  be  well,  and  nothing  amiss.  ”  Our  first  parents 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  in  hopes  of  getting  thereby 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  e\  il;  but  it  was  a  mise¬ 
rable  knowledge  they  got,  of  good,  by  the  loss  of  it, 
and  of  evil,  by  the  sense  of  it;  yet  such  is  the  com¬ 
passion  of  God  toward  man,  that,  instead  ot  giving 
turn  up  to  his  own  delusion,  lie  has  favoured  him  by 
his  word  with  such  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
as  will  make  him  for  ever  happy,  ii  it  be  not  his 
own  fault.  2.  Every  man  is  moved  and  governed 
in  his  actions  by  hope  and  fear,  hope  of  good,  and 
fear  of  evil,  real  or  apparent.  “Now,”  says  Moses, 
“I  have  tried  both  ways;  if  you  will  be  either 
drawn  to  obedience  by  the  certain  prospect  of  ad¬ 
vantage  by  it,  or  driven  to  obedience  by  the  no  less 
certain  prospect  of  ruin,  in  case  you  be  disobedient; 
if  you  will  be  wrought  upon  either  way,  you  will  be 
kept  close  to  God  and  your  duty;  but  if  you  are  not, 
you  are  utterly  inexcusable.” 

Let  us,  then,  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  (1.)  If  they  and  their’s  would  love  God 
and  serve  him,  they  should  live  and  be  happy,  v. 
16.  If  they  would  love  God,  and  evidence  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  love  by  keeping  his  commandments; 
if  they  would  make  conscience  of  keeping  his  com- 
mandments,  and  do  it  from  a  principle  of  love;  then 
God  would  do  them  good,  and  they  should  be  as 
happy  as  his  love  and  blessing  could  make  them. 
f2. )  If  they  or  their’s  should  at  any  time  turn  from 
God,  desert  his  service,  and  worship  other  gods, 
that  would  certainly  be  their  ruin,  v.  17,  18.  Ob¬ 
serve,  It  is  not  for  every  failure  in  the  particulars 
of  their  duty,  that  ruin  is  threatened,  but  for  apos¬ 
tasy  and  idolatry:  though  every  violation  of  the 
command  deserved  the  curse,  yet  the  nation  would 
be  destroyed  by  that  only,  which  is  the  violation  of 
the  marriage-covenant.  ’  The  purport  of  the  New 
Testament  is  much  the  same;  that,  in  like  manner, 
sets  before  us  life  and  death,  good  and  evil;  He  that 
believes  shall  be  saved;  he  that  believes  not  shall  be 
damned,  Mark  16.  16.  And  that  faith  includes 
love  and  obedience.  To  them  who,  by  patient  con¬ 
tinuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality,  God  will  give  eternal  life.  But  to 
them  that  arc  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  and  so,  in  effect, 
worship  other  gods  and  serve  them,  to  them  will  be 
rendered  the  indignation  and  wrath  of  an  immortal 
God,  the  consequences  of  which  must  needs  be  the 
tribulation  and  anguish  of  an  immortal  soul,  Rom. 

2.  7.  .9. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  case,  he  fairly  puts 
them  to  their  choice,  with  a  direction  to  them  to 
choose  well.  H  t  appeals  to  heaven  and  earth  con¬ 


cerning  his  fair  and  faithful  dealing  with  them  u 
19.  They  could  not  but  own,  that  whatever  was 
the  issue,  he  had  delivered  his  soul;  therefore  that 
they  might  deliver  their’s,  he  bids  them  choose  life, 
that  is,  choose  to  do  their  duty,  which  would  be 
their  life.  Note,  1.  Those  shall  have  life,  that 
choose  it:  they  that  choose  the  favour  of  God,  and 
communion  with  him,  for  their  felicity,  and  prose¬ 
cute  their  choice  as  they  ought,  shall  have  what 
they  choose.  2.  Those  that  come  short  of  life  and 
happiness,  must  thank  themselves;  they  would 
have  had  it,  if  they  had  chosen  it,  when  it  was  put 
to  their  choice:  but  they  die  because  they  will  die; 
that  is,  because  they  do  not  like  the  life  promised, 
upon  the  terms  proposed. 

In  the  last  verse,  (1.)  He  shows  them,  in  short, 
what  their  duty  is,  to  love  God,  and  to  love  him  as 
the  I^ord,  a  Being  most  amiable,  and  as  their  God , 
a  God  in  covenant  with  them ;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  this  love,  to  obey  his  voice  in  every  thing,  and  by 
a  constancy  in  this  love  and  obedience  to  cleave  to 
hitn,  and  never  to  forsake  him  in  affection  or  prac¬ 
tice.  (2.)  He  shows  them  what  reason  there  was 
for  this  duty.  In  consideration,  [1.]  Of  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God;  he  is  thy  life,  and  the  length 
of  thy  days.  He  gives  life,  preserves  life,  restores 
life,  and  prolongs  it  by  his  power,  though  it  is  a 
frail  life;  and  by  his  patience,  though  it  is  a  forfeited 
life:  he  sweetens  life  with  his  comforts,  and  is  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  life;  in  his  hand  our  breath  is. 
Therefore  we  are  concerned  to  keep  ourselves  in 
his  love;  for  it  is  good  having  him  our  Friend,  and 
bad  having  him  our  Enemy.  [2.]  Of  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  him  for  the  promise  of  Canaan  made  to  their 
fathers,  and  ratified  with  an  oath.  And,  [3.]  Of 
their  expectations  from  him  in  performance  of  that 
promise;  “Love  God,  and  serve  him,  that  thou 
mayest  dwell  in  that  land  of  promise,  which  thou 
mavest  be  sure  He  can  give,  and  uphold  to  thee, 
who  is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days.”  All 
these  are  arguments  to  us  to  continue  in  love  and 
obedience  to  the  God  of  our  mercies. 

CHAP. 

In  this  chapter,  Moses,  having  finished  his  sermon,  I.  En¬ 
courages  both  the  people  who  were  now  to  enter  Ca¬ 
naan,  (v.  1.  -6.)  and  Joshua  w'ho  was  to  lead  them,  v.  7, 
8.  23.  And,  11.  He  takes  care  for  the  keeping  of  these 
things  always  in  their  remembrance  after  his  decease.  I. 
By  the  book  of  the  law,  which  was,  (1.)  Written.  (2.) 
Delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  priests,  v.  9.  and 
24.  .  27.  (3.)  Ordered  to  be  publicly  read  every  seventh 

year,  v.  10.  .  13.  2.  By  a  song  which  God  orders  Moses 

to  prepare  for  their  instruction  and  admonition.  (1.) 
lie  calls  Moses  and  Joshua  to  the  door  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  v.  14,  13.  (2.)  He  foretells  the  apostasy  of  Israel  in 

process  of  time,  and  the  judgments  they  w  ould  thereby 
bring  upon  themselves,  v.  16.. 18.  (3.)  He  prescribes 

the  following  song  to  be  a  witness  against  them?  v. 
19  . .  21.  (4-)  Moses  wrote  it,  (v.  22.)  and  delivered  it  to 

Israel,  with  an  intimation  of  the  design  of  it,  as  he  had 
received  it  from  the  Lord,  v.  28 .  .  30. 

1.  A  ND  Moses  went,  and  spake  these 
words  unto  all  Israel.  2.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  1  am  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  this  day:  I  can  no  more -go  out 
and  come  in :  also  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
me,  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan. 
3.  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go  over  be¬ 
fore  thee,  and  he  will  destroy  these  nations 
from  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  possess 
them:  and  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over  before 
j  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  4.  And  tht 
Lord  shall  do  unto  them  as  he  did  to  Sihor 
!  and  to  Og,  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto 
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the  land  of  them  whom  he  destroyed.  5. 
And  the  Lord  shall  give  them  up  before 
your  face,  that  ye  may  do  unto  them  ac¬ 
cording  unto  all  the  commandments  which 
I  have  commanded  you.  6.  Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage,  fear  not,  nor  be  afraid 
of  them:  for  the  Loud  thy  God,  he  it  is 
that  doth  go  with  thee;  he  will  not  fail  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee.  7.  And  Moses  called 
unto  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him  in  the  sight 
of  all  Israel,  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage:  for  thou  must  go  with  this  people 
unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  sworn 
unto  their  fathers  to  give  them;  and  thou 
shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it.  0.  And  the 
Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before  thee;  he 
will  be  with  thee,  he  will  not  fail  thee, 
neither  forsake  thee :  fear  not,  neither  be 
dismayed. 

Loath  to  /tart  (we  say)  bids  oft  farewell;  Moses 
does  so  to  the  children  of  Israel;  not  because  he 
was  loath  to  go  to  God,  but  because  he  was  loath  to 
leave  them,  tearing,  that  when  he  had  left  them, 
they  would  leave  God :  he  had  finished  what  he  had 
to  say  to  them  by  way  of  counsel  and  exhortation: 
here  he  calls  them  together  to  give  them  a  word  of 
encouragement,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
wars  of  Canaan,  which  they  were  now  to  engage 
in.  It  was  a  discouragement  to  them,  that  Moses 
was  to  be  removed,  at  a  time  when  he  could  so  ill 
be  spared:  though  Joshua  was  continued  to  fight  foi 
them  in  the  valley,  they  would  want  Moses  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  them  on  the  hill,  as  he  did,  Exod.  17. 
10  But  there  is  no  remedy;  Moses  can  no  more  go 
out,  and  come  in,  v.  2.  Not  that  he  was  disabled 
by  any  decay  either  of  body  or  mind;  for  his  natu¬ 
ral  force  was  not  abated:  (c/i.  34.  7.)  but  he  cannot 
any'  longer  discharge  his  office;  for,  1.  He  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  it  is  time  for 
him  to  think  of  resigning  his  honour,  and  returning 
to  his  rest.  He  that  had  arrived  at  so  great  an  age 
then,  when  seventy  or  eighty  was  the  ordinary 
stint,  as  appears  by  the  prayer  ot  Moses,  (1  s.  90. 
10.)  might  well  think  that  he  had  accomplished  as 
a  hireling  his  day.  2.  He  is  under  a  divine  sentence, 
Thou  shalt  not  ' go  over  Jordan.  Thus  a  full  stop 
was  put  to  his  usefulness;  hitherto  he  must  e;o,  hith¬ 
erto  lie  must  serve,  but  no  further.  So  God  had 
appointed  it,  and  Moses  acquiesces:  for  I  know  not 
why  we  should  any  of  us  desire  to  live  a  day  longer 
than  while  God  has  work  for  us  to  do;  nor  shall  we 
be  accountable  for  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  us. 
But  though  Moses  must  not  go  over  himself,  he  is 
anxious  to  encourage  those  that  must. 

I.  He  encourages  the  people;  and  never  could 
any  general  animate  his  soldiers  upon  such  good 
grounds,  as  those  on  which  Moses  here  encourages 
Israel.  1  He  assures  them  of  the  constant  pre¬ 
sence  of  God  with  them;  (v.  3.)  The  Lord  thy 
God,  that  has  led  thee  and  k?pt  thee  hitherto  he 
will  go  over  before  thee;  and  they  might  follow 
boldly  who  were  sure  that  they  had  God  for  then 
Leader.  He  repeats  it  again,  (r.  6.)  with  an  em¬ 
phasis,  “  The  Lord  thy  God,  the  great  Jehovah, 
who  is  thine  in  covenant,  he  it  is,  He,  and  no  less, 
He,  and  no  other,  that  goes  before  thee;  not  only 
who  by  his  promise  has  assui'ed  thee  that  he  will 
go  before  thee;  but  by  his  ark,  the  visible  token  ot 
liis  presence,  shows  thee  that  he  does  actually  go 
before  thee.  ”  And  he  repeats  it  with  enlargement, 
only  he  gees  over  before  thee  at  first,  to  bung 


thee  in,  but  he  will  continue  with  thee  all  along; 
with  thee  and  thine,  he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  for¬ 
sake  thee;  he  will  not  disappoint  thy  expectations  in 
any  strait,  nor  will  he  ever  desert  thine  interest;  be 
constant  to  him,  and  he  will  be  so  to  thee.  ’  1  his 

is  applied  by  the  apostle  to  call  God’s.  spiritual  Is¬ 
rael,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  faith  and 
hope;  unto  us  is  this  gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them,  He  will  never  Jail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee, 
Hcb.  13.  5.  2.  He  commends  Joshua  to  them  for  a 

leader;  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over  before  thee ,  v.  3. 
One  whose  conduct  and  courage,  and  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  to  their  interest,  they  had  had  long  experience 
of;  and  one  whom  God  had  ordained  and  appointed 
to  be  their  leader,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  would 
own  and  bless,  and  make  a  blessing  to  them.  See 
Numb.  27.  18.  Note,  It  is  a  great  encouragement 
to  a  people,  when,  instead  ol  some  useful  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  removed,  God  raises  up  others  to 
carry  on  his  work.  3.  He  ensures  their  success 
The  greatest  generals,  supported  with  the  greatest 
advantages,  must  yet  own  the  issues  of  war  to  be 
doubtful  and  uncertain;  the  battle  is  not  always  to 
the  strong,  or  to  the  bold;  an  ill  accident  unthought 
of  may  turn  the  scale  against  the  highest  hopes. 
But  Moses  had  warrant  from  God  to  assure  Israel 
that,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  they  la¬ 
boured  under,  they  should  certainly  be  victorious. 
A  coward  will  fight,  when  he  is  sure  to  be  a  con¬ 
queror.  God  undertakes  to  do  the  work,  he  will 
destroy  these  nations;  and  Israel  shall  do  little  else 
than  divide  the  spoil,  thou  shalt  possess  them,  v.  3. 
Two  things  might  encourage  their  hopes  of  this. 
(1.)  The  victories  they  had  already  obtained  over 
Sihon  and  Og,  v.  4.  From  which  they  might  infer 
both  the  power  of  God,  that  he  could  do  what  he 
had  done,  and  the  purpose  of  God,  that  he  would 
finish  what  he  had  begun  to  do.  Thus  must  we  im¬ 
prove  our  experience.  (2. )  The  command  God  had 
given  them  to  destroy  the  Canaanites,  (c/i.  7.  2.— 
12.  2.)  to  which  he  refers  here,  v.  5.  That  ye 
may  do  u?ito  them  according  to  all  which  I  have 
commanded  you;  and  from  which  they  might  infer, 
that  if  God  had  commanded  them  to  destroy  the 
Canaanites,  no  doubt,  he  would  put  it  into  the  pow¬ 
er  of  their  hands  to  do  it.  Note,  What  God  has 
made  our  duty,  we  have  reason  to  expect  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  assistance  from  him  for  the  doing  of.  Sc 
that  'from  all  this  he  had  reason  enough  to  bid  them 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  v.  6.  W  hue 
they  had  the  power  ot  God  engaged  for  them,  they 
had  no  reason  to  fear  all  the  powers  of  Canaan  en¬ 
gaged  against  them. 

II.  He  encourages  Joshua,  v.  7,  8.  Observe,  1. 
Though  Joshua  was  an  experienced  general,  and  a 
man  of  approved  gallantry  and  resolution,  who  had 
always  signalized  himself  in  many  brave  actions; 
yet  Moses  saw  cause  to  bid  him  be  of  good  courage, 
now  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  ne\V  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion;  and  Joshua  was  far  from  taking  it  as  an  affront, 
or  as  an  implicit  questioning  of  his  courage,  to  be 
thus  charged,  as  sometimes  we  find  proud  and 
peevish  spirits  invidiously  taking  exhortations  and 
admonitions  for  reproaches  and  reflections.  .  Joshua 
himself  is  very  well  pleased  to  be  admonished  by 
Moses  to  be  strong  and  of  good  courage.  2.  He 
gives  him  his  charge  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that 
they  might  be  the  more  observant  of  him  whom 
they  saw  thus  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  that  he 
might  set  himself  the  more  to  be  an  example  ot 
courage  to  the  people,  who  were  witnesses  to  this 
charge  here  given  to  him,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
3  He  gives  him  the  same  assurances  of  the  divine 
presence,  and  consequently  of  a  glorious  success, 
that  he  had  given  the  people.  God  would  lie  with 
him  would  not  forsake  him,  and  therefore  he 
should  certainly  accomplish  the  glorious  enterprise 
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to  xx  It  .  h  ho  was  called  ami  commissioned,  /'<•'« 

-  thO  l  ■ ltd  ,-i  imvhum'. 

Note,  I'bOSO  ••h  ill  speed  Well,  that  liax  O  l-.sl  with 
thorn,  and  tltewfow  they  oin'.ht  to  .V  ,  ''eve.;  ce:. 
r.n,". .  I'hwuvh  I  hsl  lot  un  vlo  \  alt. .nth .  too  through 
huu  wo  ill  ,.o  \  u  tov  oush  .  tt  wo  resist  tho  IVx  U, 
ho  .shall  tlco,  and  t  hsl  shall  s'  ...  ,*>v\:.s  *! .  -s  • 


Aiul  Moses  \\iotu  this  law.  ,unl  iloliv- 
i ax h1  it  unto  tho  priests  tho  sons  of  t  on, 
which  bnro  tho  ark  ot  tho  lOionunt  of  tho 
l  ,out\  attil  unto  all  tho  elders  of  Israol. 

10.  \nil  Mosos  oommattiioil  thorn,  sa\ tna. 
At  tho  onil  ot  (  «'<  ■  ;  so\  on  \ oat's,  lit  tho 

solemnity  of  tho  \oav  of  ivlettse.  itt  tho 
toast  ot’  tahovnaolos.  11.  \\  hon  all  Israel 
is  ootnu  to  appear  holoro  tho  1  .out'  tin 
t 1 i'il  itt  tho  plaoo  wltiolt  ho  shall  ohooso, 
thou  shah  tv;ul  this  law  before  all  Israol  itt 
thoir  boat  in.';.  1 (.  lather  tho  iveople  to¬ 

gether.  tnon.  atul  women,  :unl  ehildivn,  and 
thy  stranger  that  ;v  within  thy  ratios,  that 
tho\  may  hoar,  and  that  thov  nta\  loam, 
and  toar  tho  l.oun  your  Kod.  and  observe 
to  do  all  tho  words  of  this  law  ;  IS.  Vnd 
lhai  thoir  ohildtvn.  w  ltioh  havo  not  known 
am  ;  may  hoar,  and  loam  to  toar  tho 
1  .out'  your  luM.  as  Ion.-;  as  vo  liv o  in  tho 
and  w  hit  hot  \  o  r.o  o\  or  Joidan  to  jiossoss  it. 

rite  law  was  v;.\  on  tw  Moses;  so  it  is  said.,  John 
1,  lb  Ho  was  not  only  inti  nstod  to  deliver  it  to 
that  >;x". '.ovation,  'out  to  transmit  a  to  the  vx'tier.itioiis 
to  come;  rani  horo  it  appears  that  ho  was  faithful  to 
that  twist, 

I.  .l/.  ,\vx  t.  ■ . ,<  .  o.  I'ho  loanwxl 

lusho-p  I'utiiok  undersi.md.s  this  ot'  all  tho  two 
Iwvxks  of  Mosos.  which  ,nv  oh  oil  calloxl  tho  .’at.-; 
though  ho  supposes  that  Mosos  ha,l  written  most 
ot'  tho  Tout atouili  oot'oiv;  vot  ho  did  not  tinish  it 
till  now;  now  ho  nut  his  last  hand  to  that  saewvl 
volume  Mam  dunk  that  tho  law  horo.  yespe- 
oially  sun  o  it  is  called  >  at.-,  this  >p\md  ahnc.V' 
mont  ot  tho  law,)  is  to  ho  under'!, vd  ot  this  hook 
ot  1  Vittoiv.r.e.ro  .  all  those  disooin-sos  to  tho  people, 
w-hio.lt  haxotak.  i  v.-p  -s  w  h.olo  hook.  lie.  heir,;  in 
thorn  dn  nol\  msptiN'il,  wi\  to  thorn  as  tho  woi\l  ot 
i  > ivl.  Ho  wiMtr  tir.s  law  .  v  Hut  thov  who  had 
hoard  it.  mir. lit  or. on  vox  tow  •:  the-.rsolx  os.  and  eall 
it  to  mi  ni  1'.  at  it  nui'.h;  ho  the  mow  safolx 

11. un'io,’.  .low  a.  t  -  post,  i;x  Note.  I'ho  church  has 
ixvoix  od  ahninl  m.  o  ot'  .a. lx  anta^c  nvm  tho  xvr.tmc, 
as  well  as  twin  the  mvaah-.niu  ot  d.ixino  things: 
t'.uth  oomos  not  onlx  'ox  hearing,  hut  hx  wading 
I'ho  same  oar,'  that  w  .s  t..ke  t  ot  tho  law,  thar.ks 
ho  to  (',0.1.  is  taken  ot  th.o  vesp,  .  t-v  s.vn  at' or  it 
was  pro..,  hod.  it  \x  as  xxr  t'.oa.  th.at  it  imvltt  wach 
lothom  o.ii  whom  tho  ends  of  tho  world  shall  come, 

II.  11  o  nil.  XX  rittoii  it.  h.o  ,  ,  mmittod  it  to  tho  caw 


111.  Ho  appointed  tho  puhlie  t oadtnc,  of  this  law 
ilia  general  assembly  ot  all  Israel  oxorx  sexonth 
x  oar.  I'ho  pi.xus  .loxvs.it  is  vorx  prxxluble)  wad 
the  law-  daily  then  .  .  ' .  ■  - 

Arts  t.v  Cl,  Hut  onoe  ill  sox  on  x  cal's,  that  the  law 
might  ho  the  more  magnified  and  made  honourable, 
it  must  ho  wad  in  a  general  assembly  though  xxo 
tx-ad  tho  xvvxixl  in  pro  ate,  w  o  must  not  thank  it  need¬ 
less  to  hoar  it  wad  m  puhlie. 

Now  he  how  gives  direction, 

1.  A\  hen  this  solemn  wading  of  the  law  must  be, 
that  tho  time  might  a.dd  to  tho  s.  lonuntx  .  it  must 
bo  done,  y  l. )  1"  the  year  of  i  dense  In  that  year 
tho  land  ix'stod.  so  that  thex  ootild  the  bi'tto:  spare 
time  to  attoixil  this  sorvioo.  Servants  who  were 
then  xl  sohargexl,  and  p.vr  debtors  xx  ho  xx  ow  then 
ae, putted  from  thoir  o.ohts,  must  knoxv.  that,  hax - 
iujT  tho  benefit  ot  tho  laxv.  was  ie.st.x  expected 
they  should  x  told  obedience  to  it.  ami  thowfew  give 
up  thomsolxos  to  Iv  Mod's  servants,  iwvauso  h.o  hail 
Uxxscvl  thoir  bonds.  I'ho  x  oar  of  w'.e.isc  was  txpi- 
oal  ot  gospel  grace,  whioh  thowfew  is  called  the 
r  .  o  ■’  for  our  w mission  and 

liberty  by  t'lmst  on;<a;o  u.s  to  keep  h  s  .viuatand.- 
ntonts,  l .uko  l.  '  a 
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4  For  what  end  it  must  he  thus  solemnly  rend. 
(1.)  That  the  present  pern-ration  might  herein  keep 
up  their  acquaintance  with  the  law  oi  God,  e.  I.'. 
'L  hey  must  hear,  that  they  may  leant,  ami  far 
(lud,  and  observe  to  do  their  duty.  See  here  what 
we  tire  to  aim  at  in  hearing  the  word;  we  must  hear, 
that  we  may  learn,  and  grow  in  knowledge;  and 
every  time  we  read  the  scriptures,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  still  more  and  more  to  lie  learned  out 
of  them.  We  must  learn,  that  we  may  tear  God, 
that  is,  that  we  may  he  duly  after  ted  with  divine 
things;  and  must  tear  God,  that  we  may  observe 
and  do  the  words  of  his  taw;  for  in  vain  do  we  pre¬ 
tend  to  fear  him,  it  we  do  not  obey  him.  (V.)  That 
the  rising  generation  might  betimes  he  leavened 
with  religion,  (v.  13.)  not  otdy  that  those  who 
know  something,  may  thus  know  more;  Imt  that 
the  children  which  have  not  known  any  thing,  may 
betimes  know  this,  how  much  it  is  their  interest  as 
well  as  duty  to  fear  God. 

14.  And  the  1  joiio  said  unto  lYloses,  Behold, 
thy  ttii vs  approach  that  thou  must  die:  call 
Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  in  the  tuber 
naele  of  the  congregation,  that  1  may  give 
him  a  charge.  Anti  Moses  and  Joshua 
went  and  presented  themselves  in  the  (alter 
nacle  of  tin;  congregation.  16.  And  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  in  a 
pillar  of  a  cloud  :  and  the  pillar  ol  the 
cloud  stood  over  the  door  ol  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  16.  And  the  Loro  said  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  thou  shall  sleep  with  thy  fathers; 
and  this  people  will  rise  up,  and  go  a  vvltoi 
ing  after  the  gods  of  the  strangers  til  the 
land  whither  they  go  to  be  among  them,  and 
will  forsake  me,  and  break  my  covenant 
which  1  have  made  with  them.  17.  Then 
my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against  them  in 
that  day,  and  I  will  forsake  them,  anti  I  w  ill 
hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall  be 
devoured,  and  many  evils  and  troubles  shall 
befall  them;  so  that  they  will  say  in  that 
day,  Arc  not  these  evils  come  upon  us,  be¬ 
cause  our  God  A  not  among  us?  10.  And 
1  will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  day,  for  till 
the  evils  which  they  shall  have  wrought,  in 
that  they  are  turned  untoother  gods.  I(J. 
Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for  you, 
and  teach  it  the  children  of  Israel :  put  it  in 
their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  me  against,  the  children  ol  Israel. 
20.  For  when  I  shall  have  brought  them 
into  the  land  which  1  sware  unto  their 
fathers,  that  tloweth  with  milk  and  honey; 
and  they  shall  have  eaten  and  filled  them¬ 
selves,  and  waxen  fat;  then  will  they  turn 
unto  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  pro¬ 
voke  me,  and  break  my  covenant.  21.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  many  evils  and 
troubles  are  befallen  them,  that  this  song 
sli.dl  testify  against  them  as  a  witness  ;  for  it 
shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  ol 
their  seed:  for  I  know  their  imagination 
wltici.  they  go  about,  even  i  o\v,  before  I 


have  brought  them  into  the  hind  winch  I 
sware. 

line, 

l.  Mourn  anil  Joshua  are  summoned  to  attend  (ho 

I  )iv too  Mu  jest y  at  t hr  door  oi  l hr  lube nui  h  ,  r.  I  t. 
Moses  in  told  lignin  that  hr  noinl  shortl)  <la  .  nrn 
those  thill  air  moat  irmly  mu!  willing  to  dir.  huvo 
nerd  lo  hr  otlrn  reminded  ol  Us  appiom  h.  to  <  on 
aide  lilt  loll  ot  thin,  hr  inilnt  conn  hum. ell  lo  nirct 
God;  for  whutevri  Improves  om  eontmnninn  with 
God,  Inrt  hern  our  pit  pa  rat  ion  lot  deal  h.  lb  must 

|  a l st >  brills;  .Ionium  with  him  to  hr  pit  senti'd  to  (  tod 
tor  a  ton  i  rssur,  and  to  rn  ri\  r  his  >  nmiur.slon  and 
i  hair,''.  Monoa  reudll)  obrvn  lie  summons,  |oi  lie 

!  vvaa  not  our  ol  thorn'  that  look  tvil  It  an  i  v  d  i  v  i  upon 
their  am  ifafiora,  bill ,  on  t  lie  i  mil  ran  ,  i  r|oa  ed  m  him. 

11  God  (!, cm  ioir.lv  [pi  on  t  In  lit  1  hr  incrtillp  th 

aft  feared  in  the  tabernacle ,  (mi  (hr  Slua  hiiiuli  nurd 
10  npprar,)  in  a  / llllar  of  a  eland,  e  1  >  l'ltia  ia 
(hr  only  timr  in  all  this  book  ( lint  we  read  ol  llie 
glory  ol  ( bid  appearing,  whereas  wrollrn  read  ol 

I I  in  the  three  foregoing  book  a  whii  b  prill  a  pa  sip,  til 
lira  tlud,  in  the  latter  da)  a,  inah  i  1 1 1 •  rvimgi  la  al 
law,  am  li  viaible  appear. on  <  a  an  iIicm  ol  (lit  divine 
glory  are  not  lo  be  espreted,  but  we  uniat  take 
heed  to  tile  more  aurr  word  el  prophri  \ 

111.  1  le  tel  la  Moaea,  that,  nl'irr  Inn  deal  h,  I  he  eo 
veuiint  w hie  h  he  had  taken  no  mm  h  puma  to  make 
between  larael  and  their  (iod,  wuuhl  errtiiinlv  be 
broken. 

I.  That  larael  would  forsake  (loti,  v,  In.  And 
we  may  lie  mire  that  II  the  emruaut  brtwrrn  t  bid 
mid  mm  be  broken,  the  blame  must  lie  on  man,  it 
ia  lie  that  l>  leak  a  it  ;  we  have  oil  ell  observed  il,  I  lull 
God  never  leaves  any  till  they  lira!  Irate  hint. 
Worshipping  the  god a  ol  the  t'.tnilnliilrs,  (who  bad 
bri'ii  the  natives,  but  from  hr  at  elorwaril  were  lo  be 
looked  upon  aa  the  st rangers  ul  that  land,)  would 
undoubtedly  be  counted  ll  dean  till);  ul  (bid,  mid, 
like  adultery,  u  v  ini  at  mu  ol  the  eo\  eiumt .  Thus  still, 
those  are  revolt ers  trout  (lilist,  and  w  ill  Ju1  an  ml 
judged,  who  eiilit-r  make  a  pod  ol  tln  ir  money  by 
reigning  eovetotianeaa,  or  a  pod  ol  t lieu  bell)  by 
reigning  sensuality.  I  hey  that  turn  to  otto  t  gods, 
( v.  IS. )  forsake  the  ir  own  men  ies.  This  apostasy 
nt  their’s  ia  inrelold  In  he  an  elha  I  el  their  prospr 
lit)',  (e.  .'(*.)  /'hey  shall  have  ratm  and  Jilted 
themselves ;  that  ia  all  they  will  aim  id  in  ruling,  lo 
gratify  their  own  appetites,  mid  then  they  will  wiih 
fat,  prow  secure  mid  sensual;  then  aerurily  will 
take  nil  t  luir  dread  ot  (  bnl,  and  It  is  jmlpmelila;  mill 
their  Henamdity  will  ini 'line  them  to  ( lie  iilolal ries 
of  the  heathen,  which  made  firooision  f>r  the  flesh 
to  fulfil  the  lasts  of  it.  Note,  <  iod  has  a  i  lear  and 
infallible  foresight  ui  all  the  w a  kedneaa  ol  the  wit  It 
ed,  and  has  otteu  rnvcuunted  with  I  hoar,  who,  hr 
knew,  would  deal  very  Irraehrroiisli/,  (Isa.  III.  It.) 
and  conferred  many  favours  on  tlmae  wlm,  hr 
knew,  would  deal  \ery  imgrulrlullv. 

3.  That  then  Clod  would  imaikr  Israel;  and 
justly  dues  he  east  them  oil,  w  ho  had  so  unjustly 
cast  him  oft',  v.  17,  My  anger  shall  be  kindled 
against  them,  and  l  will  forsake  them.  1 1  is  pruvi 
deuce  would  forsake,  them,  on  louver  to  protect  and 
prosper  them,  and  then  they  would  bn  nine  a  prey 
to  all  t  heir  neighbours.  1 1  is  spirit  and  prarr  would 
forsake  them,  no  longer  to  teach  and  guide  them, 
and  then  they  would  be  more  and  mon  bigoted, 
besotted,  and  hardened  in  llieir  idolatries  1  bus 
many  evils  and  troubles  would  befall  them,  (r.  17, 
'll. )  which  would  he  such  manifest  indications  ul 
God’s  displeasure  lignins!  them,  tlud  they  them 
selves  would  he  constrained  to  own  it,  .  Ire  not  these 
evils  come  ufion  iis,  because  oar  (loti  is  not  among 
us?  They  that  have  sinned  aw  ay  tlu-ir  God,  will 
find  that  thereby  they  pull  ill  mischiefs  upon  thro 
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own  heads.  But  that  which  completed  their  mise¬ 
ry,  was,  that  God  would  hide  his  face  from  them  in 
that  dau,  that  day  of  their  trouble  and  distress,  v. 
IS.  Whatever  outward  troubles  we  are  in,  if  we 
have  but  the  light  of  God’s  countenance,  we  may  be 
easy.  But  if  God  hide  his  face  from  us  and  our 
pray  el's,  we  are  undone. 

IV.  He  directs  Moses  to  deliver  them  a  song,  in 
the  composing  of  which  he  should  be  divinely  in-  j 
spired,  and  which  should  remain  a  standing  testi¬ 
mony  for  God,  as  faithful  to  them  in  giving  them 
warning,  and  against  them,  as  persons  talse  to 
themselves  in  not  taking  warning,  v.  19.  The 
written  word  in  general,  as  well  as  this  song  in 
particular,  is  a  witness  for  God,  against  all  those  J 
that  break  covenant  with  him.  It  shall  be  fora  tes-  j 
timonv,  Matth.  24.  14.  The  wisdom  of  man  has  j 
devised  manv  wavs  of  conveying  the  knowlege  of 
good  and  evil,  bv  laws,  histories,  prophecies,  pro¬ 
verbs.  and,  among  the  rest,  by  songs;  each  has  its 
advantages:  and  the  wisdom  of  God  has  in  the  scrip-  j 
ture  made  use  of  them  all,  that  ignorant  and  careless 
men  might  be  left  inexcusable.  1.  This  song,  if 
rightlv  improved,  might  be  a  means  to  prevent 
their  apostasy:  for  in  the  inditing  of  it  God  had  an 
eve  to  their  present  imagination,  now,  before  they  , 
were  brought  into  the  land  of  promise,  v.  21.  God  [ 
knew  very-  well  that  there  were  in  their  hearts  such 
gross  conceits  of  the  deity,  and  such  inclinations  to  j 
idolatry,  that  they  would’  be  tinder  to  the  sparks  of 
that  temptation;  and  therefore  in  this  song  he  gives 
them  warning  of  their  danger  that  way.  Note, 
The  word  of  God  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  men’s  hearts,  and  meets  with  them 
strangely  by  its  reproofs  and  corrections,  Heb.  4.  12. 
Compare  1  Cor.  14.  25.  Ministers  who  preach  the 
word,  know  not  the  imaginations  men  go  about,  but 
God,  whose  word  it  is,  knows  perfectly.  2.  If  this 
song  did  not  prevent  their  apostasy,  yet  it  might 
help  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  to  reduce  them 
from  their  apostasy.  \\  hen  their  troubles  are  come 
upon  tlufni,  this  song  shall  not  be  forgotten,  but  may 
serve  as  a  glass  to  show  them  their  own  faces,  that 
they  may  humble  themselves,  and  return  to  him  from 
whom  they  have  revolted.  Note,  Those  whom 
God  has  mercy  in  store  for,  he  may  leave  to  fall, 
yet  he  will  provide  means  for  their  recovery.  Me¬ 
dicines  are  prepared  beforehand  for  their  cure. 

22.  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the 
same  day,  and  taught  it  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael.  23.  And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  Be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage :  for  thou  shalt  bring  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  them:  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 
24.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had 
made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this 
law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  25. 
That  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  -6.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there 
for  a  witness  against  thee.  27.  For  I  know 
thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff  neck :  behold, 
while  l  am  yet  alive  with  you  this  day  ye 
have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord  ;  and 
how  much  more  after  my  death?  28.  Ga¬ 
ther  unto  me  all  the  elders  of  your  tubes, 
and  your  officers,  that  I  may  speak  these 


words  in  their  ears,  and  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  against  them.  29.  For  I 
know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  cor¬ 
rupt  yourselves,  and  turn  aside  from  the  way 
which  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  evil 
will  befall  you  in  the  latter  days;  because  ye 
will  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  anger  through  the  work  of  your 
hands.  30.  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  the  words  of 
this  song,  until  they  were  ended. 

Here, 

I.  The  charge  is  given  to  Joshua,  which  God  had 
said  (x>.  14.)  he  would  give  him.  The  same  in  ef 
feet  that  Moses  had  given  him,  (x>.  7.)  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage,  v.  23.  Joshua  had  now 
heard'  from  God  so  much  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
people  whom  he  was  to  have  the  conduct  of,  as 
could  not  but  be  a  discouragement  to  him;  “Nay,” 
savs  God,  “  how  bad  soever  they  are,  thou  shalt  go 
through  thy  undertaking,  for  I  will  be  with  thee. 
Thou  shalt  put  them  into  possession  of  Canaan;  if 

[  they  afterward  by  their  sin  throw  themselves  out 
of  it  again,  that  will  be  no  fault  of  thine,  nor  any 
dishonour  to  thee,  therefore  be  of  good  courage .” 

II.  The  solemn  delivery  of  the  book  of  the  law 
to  the  Levites  to  be  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark, 
is  here  again  related,  (v.  24 .  .26.)  of  which  before, 
v.  9.  Only  they  are  here  directed  where  to  trea¬ 
sure  up  this  precious  original,  not  in  the  ark,  there 
only  the  two  tables  were  preserved,  but  in  another 
box  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  very  box  that  was  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  (having  been  somehow  or  other  mis¬ 
placed,)  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  (2  Chron.  34.  14.) 
and  so  perhaps  the  following  words  here,  that  it 
may  be  a  witness  against  thee,  may  particularly 
point  at  that  event  which  happened  so  long  after; 
for  the  finding  of  this  very  book  occasioned  the 
public  reading  of  it  by  Josiah  himself,  for  a  witness 
against  a  people  who  were  then  almost  ripe  foT 
their  ruin  by  the  Babylonians. 

III.  The  song  which  follows  in  the  next  chapter, 
is  here  delivered  to  Moses,  and  by  him  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  wrote  it,  first,  (x>.  22.)  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  indited  it,  and  then  spake  it  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  congregation,  (x>.  30.)  and  taught  it  them,  (y. 
22. )  that  is,  gave  out  copies  of  it,  and  ordered  the 
people  to  learn  it  by  heart. 

It  was  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  first,  and  af¬ 
terward  in  writing,  to  the  elders  and  officers,  as  the 
representatives  of  their  respective  tribes,  ( v .  28.) 
by  them  to  be  transmitted  to  their  several  families 
and  households.  It  is  delivered  to  them  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth,  concerning  the 
fair  warning  which  was  given  them  by  it,  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  their  apostasy  from  God;  and 
with  a  declaration  of  the  little  joy  and  little  hope 
Moses  had  in  and  concerning  them. 

1.  He  declares  what  little  joy  he  had  had  of  them 
while  he  was  with  them,  x>.  27.  It  is  not  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  that  he  says,  I  know  thy  rebellion,  (as  once  he 
said  it  unadvisedly,  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,)  but  it  is 
the  result  of  along  acquaintance  with  them,  ye  have 
been  rebellious  against  the  Lord.  Their  rebellions 
against  himself  he  makes  no  mention  of,  those  he  had 
long  since  forgiven  and  forgotten;  but  their  rebel¬ 
lions  against  God  they  must  be  made  to  hear  of,  that 
they,  may  be  ever  repented  of,  and  never  repeated. 

2.  What  little  hopes  he  had  of  them  now  that  he 
was  leaving  them.  From  what  God  had  now  said 
to  him,  (x>.  16.)  more  than  from  his  own  experience 

I  of  them,  though  .hat  was  discouraging  enough,  he 
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fells  them,  (t.  29.)  I  know  that  after  my  death  ye 
will  utterly  corrupt  yourselves.  Many  a  sad 
thought,  no  doubt,  it  occasioned  to  this  good  man,  to 
foresee  the  apostasy  and  ruin  of  a  people  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  with,  in  order  to  do  them  good, 
and  make  them  happy;  but  this  was  his  comfort, 
that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  God  would  be 
glorified,  if  not  in  their  settlement,  in  their  disper¬ 
sion.  Thus  our  Lord  Jesus,  a  little  before  his 
death,  foretold  the  rise  of  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,  (Matth.  24  24 )  notwithstanding  which, 
and  all  the  apostasies  of  the  later  times,  we  may  be 
confident  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  the  church,  for  the  foundation  of  God 
stands  sure. 

CHAP.  XNXII. 

In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  The  song  which  Moses,  bv  the 
appointment  of  God,  delivered  to  the  chi'dren  of  Israel, 
for  a  standing  admonition  to  them,  to  take  heed  of  for¬ 
saking  God.  This  takes  up  most  of  the  chapter.  In 
which  we  have,  1.  The  preface,  v.  1,  2.  2.  A  high  cha¬ 

racter  of  God,  and  in  opposition  to  that,  a  bad  character 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  v.  3.  .6.  9.  A  rehearsal  of  the 
great  things  God  had  done  for  them,  and  in  opposition 
to  that,  an  account  of  their  ill  carriage  toward  him,  v. 

7..  18.  4.  A  prediction  of  the  wasting  destroying  judg¬ 

ments  which  God  would  bring  upon  them  for  their  sins, 
in  which  God  is  here  justified  by  the  many  aggravations 
of  their  impieties,  v.  19.  .33.  5.  A  promise  of  the  de¬ 

struction  of  their  enemies  and  oppressors  at  last,  and 
the  glorious  deliverance  of  a  remnant  of  Israel,  v.  36.. 
43.  II.  The  exhortation  with  which  Moses  delivered 
this  song  to  them,  v.  44.. 47.  III.  The  orders  God 
gives  to  Moses  to  go  up  to  mount  Nebo  and  die,  v. 

48 . .  52.  , 

1.  d  1  FVE  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will 
)S  sponk  ;  and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words 
of  my  mouth.  2.  My  doctrine  shall  drop 
as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the 
dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender 
herb,  and  as  (lie  showers  upon  the  grass: 

3.  Because  1  w  ill  publish  the  name  of  the 
Loud:  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

4.  He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect; 
for  all  his  ways  are  judgment:  a  God  of 
truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is 
he.  5.  They  have  corrupted  themselves ; 
their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children  :  they 
arc  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.  6. 
Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord  1  O  foolish 
people  and  unwise !  is  not  he  thy  father 
that  hath  bought  thee  ?  hath  he  not  made 
thee,  and  established  thee  ? 

Here  is, 

I.  A  commanding  preface  or  introduction  to  this 
song  of  Moses,  7'.  1,  2.  He  begins,  I.  With  a 
solemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  concerning  the 
truth  and  importance  of  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
and  the  justice  of  the  divine  proceedings  against  a 
rebellious  and  backsliding  people,  for  lie  had  said, 
(c/a  31.  28.)  that  he  would  m  this  song  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  record  against  them.  Heaven  and 
earth  would  sootier  hear  than  this  perverse  and  un  ¬ 
thinking  people:  for  they  revolt  not  from  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  Creator,  but  continue  to  this  day, 
according  to  his  ordinances,  as  his  servants,  (Ps. 
119.  89..  91.)  and  therefore  will  rise  up  in  judg¬ 
ment  against  rebellious  Israel.  Heaven  and  earth 
will  be  witnesses  against  sinners,  witnesses  of  the 
warning  given  them,  and  of  their  refusal  to  take  the 
warning;  (see  Job  20.  27.)  the  heaven  shall  reveal 
his  iniquity ,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him. 
Or  heaven  and  earth  are  here  put  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  both,  angels  and  men;  both  shall  agree  to 
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j  justify  God  in  his  proceedings  against  Israel,  and  to 
declare  his  righteousness,  Ps.  50.  0.  See  Rev.  19. 

!  1,  2.  2.  He  begins  with  a  solemn  application  of 

j  what  lie  was  about  to  say  to  the  people,  r.  2,  Aft/ 
doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain.  (1. )  “It  shall  be  a 
|  beating  sweeping  rain  to  the  rebellious;”  so  one  of 
the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  expounds  the  first  clause, 
j  Rain  is  sometimes  sent  for  judgment,  witness  that 
with  which  the  world  was  deluged;  and  so  the  word 
of  God,  as  to  some  it  is  reviving  and  refreshing,  and 
a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  so  to  others  it  is  terrifying 
and  killing,  and  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  (2.) 
It  shall  be  as  a  sweet  and  comfortable  dew  to  these 
who  are  rightly  prepared  to  receiv  e  it.  Observe, 
[1.]  The  subject  of  this  song  is  doctrine;  lie  had 
given  them  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
(Kxod.  15.)  but  this  is  a  song  of  instruction,  for  in 
psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  we  are  not 
only  to  giv  e  glory  to  God,  but  to  teach  and  admo¬ 
nish  one  another,  Col.  3.  16.  Hence  many  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  psalms  are  entitled  Alaschil,  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion.  [2.]  This  doctrine  is  fitly  compared  to  rain 
and  showers  which  come  from  above,  to  make  the 
earth  fruitful,  and  accomplish  that  for  which  they 
are  sent,  (Isa.  55.  10,  11.)  and  depend  not  upon  the 
wisdom  or  will  of  man,  Mic.  5.  7.  It  is  a  mercy  to 
have  this  rain  come  often  upon  us,  and  our  duty  to 
drink  it  in,  Hell.  6.  7.  3.  lie  premises  that  his  doc¬ 
trine  shall  drop  and  distil  as  the  dew,  and  the  small 
rain,  which  descend  silently  and  without  noise. 
The  word  preached  is  then  likely  to  profit,  when  it 
comes  gently,  and  sweetly  insinuates  itself  into  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  hearers.  4  He  he- 
i  speaks  their  acceptance  and  entertainment  of  it, 
and  that  it  might  be  as  sweet  and  pleasant  and  wcl- 
|  come  to  them,  as  rain  to  the  thirsty  earth,  Ps.  72. 
j  6.  And  the  word  of  God  is  then  likely  to  do  ns 
good,  when  it  is  thus  acceptable.  5.  The  learned 
Bishop  Patrick  understands  it  as  a  prayer,  that  his 
;  words,  which  were  sent  from  heaven  to  them, 
might  sink  into  their  hearts  and  soften  them,  as  the 
rain  softens  the  earth,  and  so  make  them  fruitful  in 
obedience. 

II.  An  awful  declaration  of  the  greatness  and 
righteousness  of  God,  t>.  S,  4.  He  begins  with 
this,  and  lays  it  down  as  his  first  principle,  1.  To 
ireserve  the  honour  of  God,  that  no  reproach  might 
cast  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  people  Israel:  how  wicked  and  corrupt  soever 
they  are  who  are  called  by  his  name,  he  is  just  and 
right  and  all  that  is  gtfocl,  and  is  not  to  he  thought 
the  worse  of  for  their  badness.  2.  To  aggravate 
the  wickedness  of  Israel,  who  knew  and  worship¬ 
ped  such  a  holy  God,  and  yet  were  themselves  so 
unholy.  And,  3.  To  justify  God  in  his  dealings 
with  them;  we  must  abide  by  it,  that  God  is  righ¬ 
teous,  even  when  his  judgments  are  a  great  deep, 
Jer.  12.  1.  Ps.  36.  6. 

Moses  here  sets  himself  to  publish  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  ( v ,  3.)  that  Israel,  knowing  what  a  God 
he  is  whom  they  had  avouched  for  their’s,  might 
never  be  such  fools  as  to  exchange  him  for  a  false 
god,  a  dunghill  god.  He  calls  upon  them  therefore 
to  ascribe  greatness  to  him.  It  will  be  of  great  use 
to  us  for  the  preventing  of  sin,  and  the  presery ing  of 
us  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  always  to  keep  up  high  and 
honourable  thoughts  of  God,  and  to  take  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  express  them,  .dscrihe  greatness  to  our 
God.  We  cannot  add  to  his  greatness,  for  it  is  in¬ 
finite;  but  wc  must  acknowledge  it,  and  give  him 
the  glory  of  it. 

Now,  when  Moses  would  set  forth  the  greatness 
of  God,  he  does  it,  not  by  explaining  his  eternity 
and  immensity,  or  describing  the  brightness  of  his 
glory  in  the  upper  world,  but,  by  showing  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  his  word,  the  perfection  of  his  works,  and 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  all  the  administrations  of 
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Ids  government;  for  in  these  his_  glory  shines  most  j 
clear  to  us,  and  these  are  the  things  revealed  con¬ 
cerning  him,  which  belong  to  us  and  our  children , 
re  4.  (1.)  He  is  the  Rock.  So  lie  is  called  six 

times  in  this  chapter,  and  the  LXX  all  along  trans¬ 
late  it  e^c,  God.  The  learned  Mr.  Hugh  Brough¬ 
ton  reckons,  that  God  is  called  the  Rock  eighteen 
times  (besides  in  this  chapter)  in  the  Old  '1  esta- 
ment,  (though  in  some  places  we  translate  it, 
strength ,)  and  charges  it  therefore  upon  the  Pa¬ 
pists,  that  they  make  St.  Peter  a  god,  when  they 
make  him  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  built. 
God  is  the  Rock,  for  he  is  in  himself  immutable  and 
immoveable,  and  he  is,  to  all  that  seek  him  and  fly 
to  him,  an  impenetrable  shelter,  and  to  all  that 
trust  in  him,  an  everlasting  foundation.  (2.)  His 
svork  is  perfect.  His  work  of  creation  was  so,  all 
very  good;  his  works  of  providence  are  so,  or  will 
be  so  in  due  time,  and  when  the  mystery  of  God 
shall  be  finished,  the  perfection  of  his  works  will 
appear  to  all  the  world;  nothing  that  God  does,  can 
be  mended,  Eccl.  3.  14.  God  was  now  perfecting 
what  he  had  promised  and  begun  for  his  people  Is¬ 
rael,  and  from  the  perfection  of  this  work  they 
must  take  occasion  to  give  him  the  glory  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  all  his  works.  The  best  of  men’s  works 
are  imperfect,  they  have  their  flaws  and  defects, 
and  are  left  unfinished:  but  as  for  God,  his  work  is 
perfect;  if  he  begin,  he  will  make  an  end.  (3.)  All 
his  wans  are  judgment.  The  ends  of  his  ways  are 
all  righteous,  and  he  is  wise  in  the  choice  of  the 
means  in  order  to  those  en(js.  Judgment  signifies 
both  prudence  and  justice.  The  ways  of  the  Lord 
are  right,  Hos.  14.  9.  (4.)  He  is  a  God  oj  truth; 

whose  word  we  may  take  and  rely  upon,  for  he 
cannot  lie,  who  is  faithful  to  all  his  promises,  nor 
shall  his  threatenings  fall  to  the  ground.  (5. )  He 
is  vjithout  iniquity;  one  who  never  cheated  any  that 
trusted  in  him,  never  wronged  any  that  appealed  to 
his  justice,  nor  ever  was  hard  upon  any  that  cast 
themselves  upon  his  mercy.  (6.)  Just  and  right  is  • 
he.  As  he  will  not  wrong  any  by  punishing  them 
more  than  they  deserve,  so  he  will  not  fail  to  recom¬ 
pense  all  those  that  serve  him,  or  suffer  for  him. 
He  is  indeed  just  and  right;  for  he  will  effectually 
take  care  that  none  shall  lose  by  him.  Now  what 
a  bright  and  amiable  idea  does  this  one  verse  give 
us  of  the  God  whom  we  worship;  and  what  reason 
have  we  then  to  love  him  and  fear  him,  to  live  a 
fife  of  delight  in  him,  dependence  on  him,  and  de¬ 
votedness  to  him;  this  is  our  Rock,  and  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  him;  nor  can  there  be,  Ps.  92.  15. 

III.  A  high  charge  exhibited  against  the  Israel 
of  God,  whose  character  was  in  all  respects  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  of  the  God  of  Israel,  v.  5.  1.  They 

have  corrupted  themselves.  Or,  It  has  corrupted 
itself;  the  body  of  the  people  has:  the  whole  head 
sick,  and  the  %vhole  heart  faint.  God  did  not  cor¬ 
rupt  them,  for  just  and  right  is  he;  but  they  are 
themselves  the  sole  authors  of  their  own  sin  and 
ruin;  and  both  are  included  in  this  word.  They  have 
debauched  themselves:  for  every  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust.  And  they 
have  destroyed  themselves,  Hos.  13.  9.  If  thou 
scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  the  guilt  and  grief, 
Prov.  9.  12.  2.  Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 

children.  Even  God’s  children  have  their  spots, 
while  they  are  in  this  imperfect  state;  for  if  we  say, 
we  have  no  sin,  no  spot,  we  deceive  ourselves.  But 
the  sin  of  Israel  was  none  of  those;  it  was  notan  in¬ 
firmity  which  they  strove  against,  watched  and  pray¬ 
ed  against,  but  an  evil  which  their  hearts  were  fully 
set  in  them  to  do:  For,  3.  They  were  a  perverse  and 
crooked  generation ,  that  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  therefore  would  do  what  was  for¬ 
bidden,  because  it  was  forbidden;  would  setup  their 
own  humour  and  fancy  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 


God,  were  impatient  of  reproof,  hated  to  De  reform 

ed,  and  w  ent  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  their  heart. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  reads  this  verse  thus 
They  have  scattered,  or  changed  themselves,  an 1 
not  him,  even  the  children  that  served  idols;  a  gent  ■ 
ration  that  has  depraved  its  own  works,  and  alien 
ated  itself.  Idolaters  cannot  hurt  God,  or  do  any 
damage  to  his  works,  or  make  him  a  stranger  to 
this  world.  See  Job  35.  6.  No,  all  the  hurt  they 

do,  is  to  themselves  and  their  own  works.  The 
learned  Bishop  Patrick  gives  another  reading  of  it. 
Did  he  do  him  any  hurt?  That  is,  “Is  God  the 
Rock  to  be  blamed  for  the  evils  that  should  befall 
Israel?  No,  His  children  are  their  blot,"  that  is, 
“All  the  evil  that  comes  upon  them,  is  the  fruit  of 
their  children’s  wickedness;  for  the  whole  genera 
tion  of  them  is  crooked  and  perverse.  All  that  are 
ruined,  ruin  themselves,  they  die,  because  they  will 
die.” 

IV.  A  pathetic  expostulation  with  this  provoking 
people  for  tlieir  ingratitude,  v.  6,  “Do  ye  thus  re¬ 
quite  the  Lord?  Surely  you  will  not  hereafter  be 
so  base  and  disingenuous  in  your  carriage  toward 
him  as  you  have  been.”  1.  He  reminds  them  of 
the  obligations  God  had  laid  upon  them  to  serve 
him,  and  to  cleave  to  him.  He  had  been  a  Father 
to  them,  had  begotten  them,  fed  them,  carried 
them,  nursed  them,  and  borne  their  mannei’s,  and 
would  they  spurn  at  the  bowels  of  a  Father?  He 
had  bought  them;  had  been  at  a  vast  expense  of 
miracles  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt;  had  given 
men  for  them,  and  people  for  their  life,  Isa.  43.  4. 
Is  not  he  thy  Father ,  thy  Owner?  so  some,  that  has 
an  incontestable  propriety  in  thee,  and  the  ox 
knoweth  his  owner.  “  He  has  made  thee,  and 
brought  thee  into  being;  established  thee  and  kept 
thee  in  being ;  has  he  not  done  so  ?  Can  you 
deny  the  engagements  you  lie  under  to  him,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  things  he  has  dene  and 
designed  for  you?”  And  are  not  our  obligations,  as 
baptized  Christians,  equally  great  and  strong  to  cur 
Creator  that  made  us,  our  Redeemer  that  bought 
us,  and  our  Sanctifier  that  has  established  us.  2. 
From  hence  he  infers  the  evil  of  deserting  him  and 
rebelling  against  him.  For,  (1.)  It  was  base  in¬ 
gratitude.  “Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord?  Are 
these  the  returns  you  make  him  for  all  his  favours  to 
you?  The  powers  you  have  from  him,  will  you  em¬ 
ploy  them  against  him?”  SeeMic.  6.  3,  4.  John  10. 
32.  This  is  such  monstrous  villany,  as  all  the 
world  will  cry  shame  on:  call  a  man  ungrateful,  and 
you  can  call  him  no  worse.  (2.)  It  was  prodigious 
madness;  0  foolish  people  and  unwise.  Fools,  and 
double  fools;  who  has  bewitched  you?  Gal.  3.  1. 
“Fools,  indeed,  to  disoblige  one  on  whom  you  have 
such  a  necessary  dependence!  To  forsake  your 
own  mercies  for  lying  vanities!”  Note,  All  wilful 
sinners,  especially  sinners  in  Israel,  are  the  most 
unwise  and  the  most  ungrateful  people  in  the  world. 

7.  Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider 
the  years  of  many  generations:  ask  thy 
father,  and  he  will  show  thee;  thy  elders, 
and  they  will  tell  thee ;  8.  "VV  hen  the 

Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in¬ 
heritance,  when  he  separated  the"  sons  of 
Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  9.  For  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his 
people;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 
10.  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in 
the  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him 
about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  11.  As  an  eagle  stirred'. 
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up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings;  12.  So  the 
Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no 
strange  god  with  him.  1 3.  He  made  him 
ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he 
might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields;  and  he 
made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ;  1 4.  Butter 

of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of 
lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan, 
and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat; 
and  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape. 

Moses,  having  in  general  represented  God  to 
them  as  their  great  Benefactor,  whom  they  were 
bound  in  gratitude  to  observe  and  obey,  in  these 
verses  gives  particular  instances  of  God’s  kindness 
to  them,  and  concern  for  them. 

I.  Some  instances  were  ancient;  and  for  proof  of 
them,  he  appeals  to  the  records,  (i>.  7.)  Remember 
the  days  of  ola,  that  is,  “Keep  in  remembrance 
the  history  of  those  days,  and  of  the  wonderful 
providences  of  God  concerning  the  old  world,  and 
concerning  your  ancestors  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  you  will  find  a  constant  series  of  mercies  at¬ 
tending  them,  and  how  long  since  things  were  work¬ 
ing  toward  that  which  is  now  come  to  pass.”  Note, 
The  authentic  histories  of  ancient  times  are  of  sin¬ 
gular  use,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  church 
in  its  infancy,  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  church. 

II.  Others  were  more  modern;  and  for  proof  of 
them,  he  appeals  to  their  fathers  and  elders  that 
were  now  alive  and  with  them.  Parents  must  dili¬ 
gently  teach  their  children,  not  only  the  word  of 
God,  his  laws,  ( ch .  6.  7.)  and  the  meaning  of  his 
ordinances,  (Exod.  12.  26,  27.)  but  his  works  also, 
and  the  methods  of  his  providence.  See  Ps.  78. 
3,  4,  6,  7.  Aud  the  children  should  desire  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  will  be  of  use  to 
engage  them  to  their  duty,  and  to  direct  them  in  it. 

Three  things  are  here  enlarged  upon  as  instances 
of  God’s  kindness  to  his  people  Israel,  and  strong- 
obligations  upon  thfem  never  to  forsake  him. 

1.  'l'lie  early  designation  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  their  inheritance;  for  herein  it  was  a  type  and 
figure  of  our  heavenly  inheritance,  that  it  was  of  old 
ordained  and  prepared  in  the  divine  counsels,  v.  8. 
When  the  earth  was  divided  among  the  sons  of  men, 
in  the  days  of  Peleg,  after  the  flood,  and  each  family 
had  its  lot,  in  which  it  must  settle,  and  by  degrees 
grow  up  into  a  nation,  then  God  had  Israel  in  his 
thoughts,  and  in  his  eye;  for,  designing  this  good  land 
into  which  they  were  now  going,  to  be  in  due  time  an 
inheritance  for  them,  he  ordered  that  the  posterity 
of  Canaan,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  families 
then  in'  being,  should  be  planted  there  in  the  mean 
time,  to  keep  possession,  as  it  were,  till  Israel  was 
ready  for  it;  because  those  families  were  under  the 
curse  of  Noah,  by  which  they  were  condemned  to 
servitude  and  ruin,  (Gen.  9.  25.)  and  therefore 
would  be  the  more  justly,  honourably,  easily,  and 
effectually,  rooted  out,  when  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come  that  Israel  should  take  possession.  Thus 
he  set  the  bounds  of  that  people  with  an  eye  to  the 
designed  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
mignt  have  just  as  much  as  would  serve  their  turn. 
And  some  observe,  that  Canaan  himself,  with  his 
eleven  sons,  (Gen.  10.  15,  8cc. )  makes  up  just  the 
number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Note,  (1.) 
The  wisdom  of  God  has  appointed  the  bounds  ef 
men’®  habitation,  and  determined  both  the  place 


and  time  of  our  living  in  the  world,  Acts  17.  26. 
When  he  gave  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  (Ps. 
115.  16.)  it  was  not  that  every  man  might  catch  as 
he  could;  no,  he  divides  to  nations  their  inheritance, 
and  will  have  every  one  to  know  his  own,  and  not 
to  invade  another’s  property.  (2.)  Infinite  wisdom 
has  a  vast  reach,  and  designs  beforehand  what  is 
brought  to  pass  long  after;  Known  unto  God  are 
all  his  works  from  the  beginning  to  the  and,  (Acts 
15.  18.)  but  they  are  not  so  to  us,  Eccl.  3,  11.  (3.) 

The  great  God,  in  governing  the  world,  and  order¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  states  and  kingdoms,  has  a  special 
regard  to  his  church  and  people,  and  consults  their 
good  in  all.  See  2  Chron.  16.  9.  and  Isa.  45.  4. 
The  Canaanites  thought  they  had  as  good  and  sure 
a  title  to  their  land  as  any  of  their  neighbours  had 
to  their’s;  but  God  intended  that  they  should  only 
be  tenants,  till  the  Israelites,  their  landlords,  came. 
Thus  God  serves  his  own  purposes  of  kindness  to 
his  people,  by  those  that  neither  knowhim  nor  love 
him,  who  mean  not  so,  neither  doth  their  heart  think 
so,  Isa.  10.  7.  Mic.  4.  12. 

The  reason  given  for  the  particular  care  God 
took  for  this  people,  so  long  before  they  were  either 
born  or  thought  of,  (as  I  may  say,)  in  our  world,  does 
yet  more  magnify  the  kindness,  and  make  it  obli¬ 
ging  beyond  expression,  ( v .  9.)  for  the  Lord’s  por¬ 
tion  is  his  people.  All  the  world  is  his,  he  is  the 
Owner  and  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  his 
church  is  his  in  a  peculiar  manner;  it  is  his  demesne, 
his  vineyard,  his  garden  enclosed,  he  has  a  peculiar 
delight  in  it,  it  is  the  beloved  of  his  soul,  in  it  he 
walks,  he  dwells,  it  is  his  rest  for  ever.  He  has  a 
particular  concern  for  it,  keeps  it  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye;  he  has  particular  expectations  from  it,  as  a 
man  has  from  his  portion;  has  a  much  greater  rent 
of  honour,  glory,  and  worship,  from  that  distin¬ 
guished  remnant,  than  from  all  the  world  besides. 
That  God  should  be  his  people’s  Portion  is  easy  to 
be  accounted  for,  for  he  is  their  Joy  and  Felicity; 
but  how  they  should  be  his  portion,  who  neither 
needs  them,  nor  can  be  benefited  by  them,  must 
be  resolved  into  the  wondrous  condescensions  of  free 
grace.  Even  so,  Father,  because  it  seemed  good  in 
thine  eyes  so  to  call  and  count  them. 

2.  The  forming  of  them  into  a  people,  that  they 
might  be  fit  to  enter  upon  this  inheritance,  like  an 
heir  at  age,  at  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father. 
And  herein  also  Canaan  was  a  figure  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  inheritance;  for  as  it  was  from  eternity  pro 
posed  and  designed  for  all  God’s  spiritual  Israel,  so 
they  are,  in  time,  (and  it  is  a  work  of  time,)  fitted 
and  made  meet  for  it,  Col.  1.  12.  The  deliverance 
of  Israel  out  of  slavery,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
oppressors,  was  attended  with  so  many  wonders 
obvious  to  sense,  and  had  been  so  often  spoken  of, 
that  it  needed  not  to  be  mentioned  in  this  s  ng:  but 
the  gracious  works  God  wrought  upon  them,  would 
be  less  taken  notice  of  than  the  glorious  works  lie 
had  wrought  for  them,  and  therefore  he  chooses 
rather  to  advert  to  them.  A  great  deal  was  done 
to  model  this  people,  to  cast  them  into  some  shape, 
and  to  fit  them  for  the  great  things,  designed  them 
in  the  land  of  promise;  and  it -is  here  most  elegantly 
described. 

(1.)  H e.  found  him  in  a  desert  la?id,v.  10.  This 
refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  wilderness  through  which 
God  brought  them  to  Canaan,  and  in  which  he  took 
so  much  pains  with  them;  it  is  called  the  church  in 
the  wilderness,  Acts  7.  38.  1  here  it  was  born,  and 

nursed,  and  educated,  that  all  might  appear  to  be 
divine  and  from  heaven,  since  they  had  there  no 
communication  with  any  part  of  this  earth,  either 
for  food  or  learning.  But  because  he  is  said  to  find 
them  there,  it  seems  designed  also  to  represent  both 
the  bad  state  and  the  bad  character  cf  that  people, 
when  God  first  began  to  appear  for  them.  [1.1 
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Their  condition  was  forlorn,  Egypt  was  to  them  a 
desert  land,  and  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  for 
they  were  bond-slat  es  in  it,  and  cried  by  reason  of 
their  oppression,  and  were  perfectly  bewildered  and 
at  a  loss  for  relief;  there  God  found  them,  and 
thence  he  fetched  them.  And,  [2.]  Their  dispo¬ 
sition  was  very  unpromising;  so  ignorant  were  the 
generality  of  them  in  divine  things,  so  stupid  and 
unapt  to  receive  the  impressions  of  them,  so  peevish 
and  humoursome,  so  froward  and  quarrelsome,  and 
withal  so  strangely  addicted  to  the  idolatries  of 
Egypt,  that  they  might  well  be  said  to  be  found  in  a 
desert  land;  for  one  might  as  reasonably  expect  a 
crop  of  corn  from  a  barren  wilderness,  as  any  good 
fruit  of  service  to  God  from  a  people  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter.  Those  that  are  renewed  and  sanctified  by 
grace,  should  often  remember  what  they  were  by 
nature. 

(2.)  He  l(d  him  about  and  instructed  him.  When 
God  had  them  in  the  wilderness,  he  did  not  bring 
them  directly  to  Canaan,  but  made  them  go  a 
great  compass  round,  and  so  he  instructed  them; 
that  is,  [1.]  By  this  means  he  took  time  to  instruct 
them,  and  gave  them  commandments  as  they  were 
able  to  receive  them.  Those  whose  business  it  is 
to  instruct  others,  must  not  expect  it  will  be  done 
of  a  sudden;  learners  must  have  time  to  learn.  [2.  ] 
Rv  this  means  he  tried  their  faith  and  patience,  and 
dependence  upon  God,  and  inured  them  to  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  so  instructed 
them.  Every  stage  had  something  in  it  that  was 
instructive;  even  when  he  chastened  them,  he 
thereby  taught  them  out  of  his  law.  It  is  said  (Ps. 
107.  7.)  that  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way; 
and  yet  here,  that  he  led  them  about;  for  God  al¬ 
ways  le  ids  his  people  the  right  way,  however  to  us 
it  may  seem  about;  so  that  the  furthest  way  about, 
proves,  if  not  the  nearest  way,  yet  the  best  way 
icme  to  Canaan.  How  God  instructed  them,  is  ex¬ 
plained  long  after,  (Neh.  9.  13.)  Thou gavest  them 
right  judgments  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and 
commandments;  and  especially,  (v.  20.)  Thou  ga¬ 
vest  them  also  thy  good  Sfiirit  to  instruct  them;  and 
he  instructs  effectually.  We  may  well  imagine, 
how  unfit  that  people  had  been  for  Canaan,  had 
they  not  first  gone  through  the  discipline  of  the 
'wilderness. 

(3.)  He  kept  him  as  the  afijilc  of  his  eye,  with  all 
the  care  and  tenderness  that  could  be,  from  the  ma¬ 
lignant  influences  of  an  open  sky  and  air,  and  all  the 
perils  of  an  inhospitable  desert.  The  pillar  of  a 
cloud  and  fire,  was  both  a  guide  and  a  guard  to 
them. 

(4. )  He  did  that  for  them,  which  the  eagle  does 
for  her  nest  of  young  ones,  v.  11,  12.  The  simili¬ 
tude  was  touched,  Exod.  19.  4,  I  bare  you  on 
eagles’  wings;  here  it  is  enlarged  upon.  The  eagle 
is  observed  to  have  a  strong  affection  for  her  young, 
and  to  show  it,  not  only  as  other  creatures,  by 
protecting  them  and  making  provision  for  them, 
but  by  educating  them  and  teaching  them  to  fly. 
For  that  purpose,  she  stirs  them  out  of  the  nest 
where  they  he  dozing- flutters  over  them,  to  show 
them  how  they  must  Use  their  wings,  and  then 
accustoms  them  to  fly  upon  her  wings  till  they 
have  learned  to  fly  upon  their  own.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  an  example  to  parents  to  train  up  their 
children  to  business,  and  not  to  indulge  them  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  the  love  of  ease.  God  did  thus  by  Israel; 
when  thev  were  in  love  with  slavery,  and  loath  to 
leave  it,  God,  by  Moses,  stirred  them  up  to  aspire 
after  liberty,  and  many  a  time  kept  them  from  re¬ 
turning  to  the  house  of  bondage  again.  He  carried 
them  out  of  Egypt,  led  them  into  the  wilderness, 
and  now  at  length  had  led  them  through  it-  The 
Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  he  needed  not  any  assist¬ 
ance,  nor  did  he  take  any  to  be  a  partner  with  him 


in  the  achievement;  which  was  a  good  reason  why 
they  should  serve  the  Lord  only,  and  no  other,  so 
much  as  in  partnership,  much  less  in  rivalship  with 
him.  There  was  no  strange  God  with  him  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  Israel’s  salvation,  and  therefore  there 
should  be  none  to  share  in  Israel’s  homage  and  ado¬ 
ration,  Ps.  81.  9. 

3.  The  settling  of  them  in  a  good  land.  This 
was  done  in  part  already,  in  the  happy  planting  of  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half,  an  earnest  of  what  would  speed¬ 
ily  and  certainly  be  done  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  They  were  blessed  with  glorious  victories 
over  their  enemies;  (v.  13.)  He  made  him  ride  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth;  that  is,  he  brought  him 
on  with  conquest,  he  brought  him  home  with  tri¬ 
umph.  He  rode  over  the  high  places  or  strong 
holds  that  were  kept  against  him;  satin  ease  and 
honour  upon  the  fruitful  hills  of  Canaan;  in  Egypt 
they  looked  mean,  and  were  so,  in  poverty  and  dis¬ 
grace:  but  in  Canaan  they  looked  great,  and  were 
so  advanced  and  enriched,  they  rode  in  state,  as  a 
people  whom  the  King  of  kings  delighted  to  honour. 

(2.)  With  great  plenty  of  all  good  things.  Not 
only  the  ordinary  increase  of  the  field,  but,  which 
was  uncommon,  Honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out 
of  the  flinty  rock.  Which  may  refer  either  [1.  ] 
To  their  miraculous  supply  of  fresh  water  out  of 
the  rock  that  followed  them  in  the  wilderness; 
which  is  called  honey  and  oil,  because  the  necessity 
they  were  reduced  to,  made  it  as  sweet  and  accept¬ 
able  as  honey  and  oil  at  another  time.  Or,  [2.]  To 
the  great  abundance  of  honey  and  oil  they  should 
find  in  Canaan,  even  in  those  parts  that  were  least 
fertile.  The  rocks  of  Canaan  should  yield  a  better 
increase  than  the  fields  and  meadows  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Other  productions  of  Canaan  are  mentioned, 
v.  14.  Such  abundance,  and  such  variety  of  whole¬ 
some  food,  (and  every  thing  the  best  in  its  kind,) 
that  every  meal  might  be  a  feast  if  they  pleased. 
Excellent  bread  made  of  the  best  corn,  here  called 
the  kidneys  of  the  wheat;  (for  a  grain  of  wheat  is 
not  much  unlike  a  kidney;)  butter  and  milk  in  abun¬ 
dance;  the  flesh  of  cattle  well  fed;  and  for  their 
drink,  no  worse  than  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 
So  indulgent  a  Father  was  God  to  them,  and  so  kind 
a  Benefactor.  Ainsworth  makes  the  plentv  of  good 
things  in  Canaan  to  be  a  figure  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  the  heavenly  comforts  of 
his  word  and  Spirit;  for  the  children  of  his  king¬ 
dom  he  has  butter  and  tnilk,  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  and  strong  meat  for  stremg  men,  with  the  wine 
that  makes  glad  the  heart, 

15.  But  Jeshurua  waxed  fat,  and  kick¬ 
ed  :  thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown 
thick,  thou  art  covered  with  fatness :  then 
he  forsook  God  which  made  him,  and  light¬ 
ly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation. 
16.  The)'-  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with 
strange  gods ,  with  abominations  provoked 
they  him  to  anger.  17.  They  sacrificed 
unto  devils,  not  to  God,  to  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly  up, 
whom  your  fathers  feared  not.  18.  Of  the 
Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful, 
and  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee. 

We  have  here  a  description  of  the  apostasy  of  Is¬ 
rael  from  God,  which  would  shortly  come  to  pass, 
and  which  already  they  had  a  disposition  to.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  people  under  so  many 
obligations  to  their  God,  in  duty,  gratitude,  and  in 
terest,  should  never  have  turned  from  him;  but. 
alas!  they  turned  aside  quickly. 
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Here  ere  two  great  instances  of  their  wickedness, 
and  each  of  them  amounted  to  an  apostasy  from 
God. 

I.  Security  and  sensuality,  pride  and  insolence, 
and  the  other  common  abuses  of  plenty  and  pros¬ 
perity,  v .  15.  These  people  were  called  Jeshurun, 
an  u/iright  people,  so  some;  a  seeing  people,  so 
others;  but  they  soon  lost  the  reputation  both  of 
their  knowledge  and  of  their  righteousness;  for, 
being  well-fed,  1.  They  waxed  fat,  and  grew  thick, 
that  is,  they  indulged  themselves  in  all  manner  of 
luxury  and  grat.hcations  of  their  appetites,  as  if 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it.  They  grew  fit, 
that  is,  they  grew  big  and  unwieldy,  unmindful  of 
business,  and  unfit  for  it;  dull  and  stupid,  careless 
and  senseless;  and  this  was  the  effect  of  their  plen¬ 
ty.  Thus  the  prosperity  of  fools  destroys  them, 
Prov.  1.  32.  Yet  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  They 
kicked:  they  grew  proud  and  insolent,  and  lifted  up 
the  heel  even  against  God  himself;  if  God  rebuked 
them,  either  by  his  prophets,  or  by  his  providence, 
thev  kicked  against  the  goad,  as  an  untamed  heifer, 
or  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  in  their 
rage  persecuted  the  prophets,  and  flew  in  the  face 
of  providence  itself.  And  thus  he  forsook  God  that 
made  him,  (not  paying  due  respects  to  his  Creator, 
nor  answering  the  ends  of  his  creation,)  and  put  an 
intolerable  contempt  upon  the  Rock  of  his  salvation, 
as  if  he  were  not  indebted  to  him  for  any  past  fa¬ 
vours,  nor  had  any  dependence  upon  him  for  the 
future.  Those  that  make  a  God  of  themselves,  and 
a  god  of  their  bellies,  in  pride  and  wantonness,  and 
cannot  bear  to  be  told  of  it,  certainly  thereby  for¬ 
sake  God,  and  show  lightly  they  esteem  him. 

II.  Idolatry  was  the  great  instance  of  their  apos¬ 
tasy,  and  which  the  former  led  them  to,  as  it  made 
them  sick  of  their  religion,  self-willed,  and  fond  of 
changes.  Observe, 

1.  What  sort  of  gods  they  chose  and  offered  sa¬ 
crifice  to,  when  they  forsook  the  God  that  made 
them,  i’.  16,  1".  This  aggravated  their  sin,  that 
those  very  services  which  thev  should  have  done  to 
the  true  God,  they  did,  (1.)  To  strange  gods,  that 
could  not  pretend  to  have  done  them  any  kindness,  j 
or  laid  them  under  any  obligation  to  them ;  gods 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of,  nor  could  expect 
any  benefit  by,  for  thev  were  strangers.  Or,  the)' 
are  called  strange  gods,  because  they  were  other 
than  the  one  only  true  God  to  whom  they  were  be¬ 
trothed,  and  ought  to  have  been  faithful.  (2. )  To 
new  gods,  that  came  newly  up;  for  even  in  religion,  | 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  one  of  its  honours,  vain  J 
minds  have  strangely  affected  novelty,  and  in  con-  \ 
tempt  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  have  been  fond  of  J 
new  gods.  A  new  god!  can  there  be  a  more  mon¬ 
strous  absurdity?  Would  we  find  the  right  way  to 
rest,  we  must  ask  for  the  good  old  way,  Jer.  6. 
16.  It  was  true,  their  fathers  had  worshipped  other 
gods,  (Josh.  24.  2.)  and  perhaps  it  had  been  some 
little  excuse  if  the  children  had  returned  to  them; 
but  to  sene  new  gods  whom  their  fathers  fectred  not, 
and  to  like  them  the  better  for  being  new,  was  to 
open  a  door  to  endless  idolatries.  (3.)  They  were 
such  as  were  no  gods  at  all,  but  mere  counterfeits 
and  pretenders;  their  names,  the  invention  of  men’s 
fancies,  and  their  images,  the  work  of  men’s  hands. 
Nay,  (4.)  They  were  devils.  So  far  from  being 
gods ,  fathers,  and  benefactors  to  mankind,  they 
really  were  destroyers;  so  the  word  signifies;  such 
as  aimed  to  do  mischief :  if  there  were  any  spirits 
or  invisible  powers  that  possessed  their  idol-temples 
and  images,  they  were  evil  spirits  and  malignant 
powers,  whom  yet  they  did  not  need  to  worship  for 
fear  they  should  hurt  them,  as  they  say  the  Indians 
do;  for  they  that  faithfully  worship  God,  are  out  of 
the  Devil’s  reach :  nay,  the  Devil  can  destroy  those 


only  that  sacrifice  to  bin*,  xlow  mad  are  idolaters, 
who  forsake  the  Rock  of  salvation  to  run  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  rock  of  perdition.' 

2.  What  a  great  affront  this  was  to  Jehovah  their 
God. 

(1.)  It  was  justly  interpreted  a  forgetting  of  him; 
(n.  18. )  of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmind¬ 
ful.  Mindfulness  of  God  would  prevent  sin,  but 
when  the  world  is  served  and  the  flesh  indulged, 
God  is  forgotten;  and  can  any  thing  be  more  base 
and  unworthy  than  to  forget  the  God  that  is  the 
Author  of  our  being,  by  whom  we  subsist,  and  in 
whom  we  liv  e  and  move?  And  see  what  comes  of  it, 
Isa.  17.  10,  11,  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  the 
God  of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of 
the  Rock  of  thy  strength,  though  the  strange  slips 
be  pleasant  plants  at  first,  yet  the  harvest  at  last 
will  be  a  heap  in  the  day  of  grief  and  of  desperate 
sorrow.  There  is  nothing  got  by  forgetting  God. 

(2. )  It  was  justly  resented  as  an  inexcusable  of¬ 
fence.  They  firovoked  him  to  jealousy  and  to  an¬ 
ger,  (v.  16.)  for  their  idols  were  abominations  to 
him.  See  here  God’s  displeasure  against  idols,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  set  up  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  sanctua¬ 
ry.  [l.J  He  is  jealous  of  them,  as  rivals  with  him 
for  the  throne  in  the  heart.  [2.]  He  hates  them, 
as  enemies  to  his  crown  and  gov  eminent.  [3.]  He 
is,  and  will  be,  very  angry  with  those  that  have  any 
respect  or  affection  for  them.  Those  consider  not 
what  they  do,  that  provoke  God;  for  who  knows  the 
power  of  his  anger t 

19.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  it,  he  ab¬ 
horred  them ,  because  of  the  provoking  of  his 
sons,  and  of  his  daughters.  20.  And  he  said, 
I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  see 
what  their  end  shall  be  :  for  they  arc  a  very 
froward  generation,  children  in  whom  is  no 
faith.  21.  They  have  moved  me  to  jea¬ 
lousy  with  that  which  is  not  God  ;  they  have 
provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vanities  : 
and  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with  those 
which  arc  not  a  people  ;  1  will  provoke  them 
to  anger  with  a  foolish  nation.  22.  For  a 
fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  shall  bum 
unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the 
earth  with  her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains.  23.  I  will 
heap  mischiefs  upon  them:  I  will  spend 
mine  arrows  upon  them.  24.  They  shall  be 
burnt  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with  burn¬ 
ing  heat,  and  with  bitter  destruction :  l  will 
also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  upon  them, 
with  the  poison  of  serpents  of  the  dust. 
25.  The  sword  without,  and  terror  within* 
shall  destroy  both  the  young  man  and  the 
virgin,  the  suckling  also ,  with  the  man  of 
gray  hairs. 

The  mpthod  of  this  song  follows  the  method  of 
the  predictions  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  revolt  of  Israel  from  God,  described 
in  the  foregoing  verses,  here  follow  immediately 
the  resolves  of  'divine  Justice  concerning  them;  w 
deceive  ourselves,  if  we  think  that  God  will  thus  tv 
mocked  by  a  foolish  faithless  people  that  play  fast 
and  loose  with  him. 

1.  He  had  delighted  in  them,  but  now  he  would  r- 
ject  them  with  detestation  and  disdain,  v.  19.  When 
the  Lord  saw  their  treachery  and  folly,  and  lias- 
ingratitude,  he  abhorred  them,  lie  despised  them 
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So  some  read  it.  Sin  makes  us  odious  in  the  sight 
of  the  holy  God;  and  no  sinners  are  so  loathsome  to 
him,  as  those  that  he  has  called,  and  that  have  call¬ 
ed  themselves,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  yet 
have  been  provoking  to  him.  Note,  The  nearer 
any  are  to  God  in  profession,  the  more  noisome  are 
they  to  him  if  they  are  defiled  in  a  sinful  way,  Ps. 
106.  39,  40. 

II.  He  had  given  them  the  tokens  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  with  them,  and  his  favour  to  them;  but  now 
he  would  withdraw,  and  hide  his  face  from  (hem,  v. 
20.  His  hiding  his  face  signifies  his  great  displeasure; 
they  had  turned  the  back  upon  God,  and  now  God 
would  turn  his  back  upon  them;  (compare  Jer.  18. 
17.  with  Jer.  2.  27.)  but  here  it  denotes  also  the 
slowness  of  God’s  proceedings  against  them  in  a 
way  of  judgment.  They  began  in  their  apostasy 
with  omissions  of  good,  and  so  proceeded  to  com¬ 
missions  of  evil.  In  like  manner,  God  will  first  sus¬ 
pend  his  favours,  and  let  them  see  what  the  issue  of 
that  will  be,  what  a  friend  they  lose  when  they  pro¬ 
voke  God  to  depart,  and  will  try  whether  that  will 
bring  them  to  repentance.  Thus  we  find  God  hid¬ 
ing  himself,  as  it  were,  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
Isa.  57.  17.  To  justify  himself  in  leaving  them,  he 
shows  that  they  were  such  as  there  was  no  dealing 
with:  for,  1.  They  werefroward,  and  a  people  that 
could  not  be  pleased;  or,  obstinate  in  sin,  and  that 
could  not  be  convinced  and  reclaimed.  2.  They 
were  f  dthless,  and  a  people  that  could  not  be  trust¬ 
ed.  When  he  saved  them,  and  took  them  into 
covenant,  he  said,  Surely  they  are  children  that  will 
not  lie,  (Isa.  63.  8. )  but  when  they  proved  other¬ 
wise,  children  in  whom  is  no  faith,  they  deserved  to 
be  abandoned,  and  that  the  God  of'  truth  should 
have  no  more  to  do  with  them. 

III.  He  had  done  every  thing  to  make  them  easy 
and  to  please  them,  but  now  he  would  do  that 
against  them,  which  should  be  most  vexatious  to 
them.  The  punishment  here  answers  the  sin,  v. 
21.  1.  They  had  provoked  God  with  despicable 

deities,  which  were  not  gods  at  all,  but  vanities; 
creatures  of  their  own  imagination,  that  could  not 
pretend  either  to  merit,  or  to  repay,  the  respects  of 
their  worshippers;  the  more  vain  and  vile  the  gods 
were,  after  which  they  went  a  whoring,  the  great¬ 
er  was  the  offence  to  that  great  and  good  God  whom 
they  set  them  up  in  competition  with,  and  contra¬ 
diction  to.  This  put  two  great  evils  into  their  idol¬ 
atry,  Jer.  2.  13.  2.  God  would  therefore  plague 

them  with  despicable  enemies,  that  were  worthless, 
weak,  and  inconsiderable,  and  not  deserving  the 
name  of  a  people,  which  was  a  great  mortification 
to  them,  and  aggravated  the  oppressions  they  groan¬ 
ed  under.  The  more  base  the  people  were  that 
tyrannised  over  them,  the  more  barbarous  they 
would  be;.  none  so  insolent  as  a  beggar  on  horse¬ 
back  :  besides  that  it  would  be  infamous  to  Israel, 
who  had  so  often  triumphed  over  great  and  mighty 
nations,  to  be  themselves  trampled  upon  by  the 
weak  and  foolish,  and  to  come  under  the  curse  of 
Canaan  who  was  to  be  a  servant  of  servants.  But 
God  can  make  the  weakest  instrument  a  scourge  to 
the  strongest  sinner;  and  they  that  by  sin  insult 
their  mighty  Creator,  are  justly  insulted  by  the 
meanest  of  their  fellow-creatures.  This  was  re¬ 
markably  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  when 
they  were  sometimes  oppressed  by  the  very  Ca- 
naanites  themselves,  whom  they  had  subdued,  as 
Judges  4.  2.  But  the  apostle  applies  it  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  been  not  a  people 
in.  covenant  with  God,  and  foolish  in  divine  things, 
yet  were  brought  into  the  church  sorely  to  the  grief 
of  the  Jews,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  showed  a 
great  indignation  at  it,  which  was  both  their  sin 
and  their  punishment,  as  envy  alwavs  is,  Rom. 
10.  19. 


IV.  He  had  planted  them  in  a  good  land,  and  re 
plenished  them  with  all  good  things;  but  now  he 
would  strip  them  of  all  their  comforts, and  bring  them 
to  ruin.  The  judgments  threatened  arc  \  erv  terrible, 
v.  22**2 5.  1.  The  fire  of  God’s  anger  shall  consume 
them,  v.  22.  Are  they  proud  of  their  plenty?  It 
shall  bum  up  the  increase  of  the  earth.  Are  they 
confident  of  their  strength?  It  shall  destroy  the 
very  foundations  of  their  mountains:  there  is  no 
fence  against  the  judgments  of  God,  when  they 
come  with  commission  to  lay  all  waste.  It  shall 
■  burn  to  the  lowest  hell,  that  is,  it  shall  bring  them 
to  the  very  depth  of  misery'  in  this  world,  which  yet 
would  be  but  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  complete 
and  endless  misery  of  sinners  in  the  other  world. 
I  he  damnation  of  hell  (as  our  Saviour  calls  it)  is 
the  fire  of  God’s  anger,  fastening  upon  the  guilty 
conscience  of  a  sinner,  to  its  inexpressible  and  ever¬ 
lasting  torment,  Isa.  30.  33.  2.  The  arrows  of  God’s 
judgments  shall  be  spent  upon  them,  till  his  quiver 
is  quite  exhausted,  v.  23.  The  judgments  of  God, 
like  arrows,  fly  swiftly,  (Ps.  64.  7  )  reaching  those 
at  a  distance  who  flatter  themselves  with  hopes  of 
escaping  them,  Ps.  21.  8,  12.  They  come  irom  an 
unseen  hand,  but  wound  mortally,  for  God  never 
misses  his  mark,  1  Kings  22.  34.  The  particular 
1  judgments  here  threatened,  are,  (1.)  Famine;  they 
shall  be  burnt,  or  parched,  with  hunger.  (2.)  Pes¬ 
tilence  and  other  diseases,  here  called  burning  heat, 
and  bitter  destruction.  (3.)  The  insults  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  creatures;  the  teet/i  of  beasts,  and  the  poison 
of  serpents,  v.  24.  (4.)  War,  and ‘the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  it,  -v.  25.  [1.]  Perpetual  frights. 

When  the  sword  is  without,  there  cannot  but  be 
terror  within;  (2  Cor.  7.  5.)  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears:  those  who  cast  off  the  fear  of 
God,  are  justly  exposed  to  the  fear  of  enemies.  [2.] 
Universal  deaths;  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  when  it 
is  sent,  to  lay  all  waste,  will  destroy  without  distinc¬ 
tion;  neither  the  strength  of  the'  young  man,  nor 
the  beauty  of  the  virgin,  nor  the  innocency  of  the 
suckling,  nor  the  gravity  or  infirmity  of  the'  man  of 
gray  hairs,  will  be  their  security  from  the  sword 
when  it  devours  one  as  well  as  another.  Such  de¬ 
vastation  does  war  make,  especially  when  it  is  push¬ 
ed  on  by  men  as  ravenous  as  wild  beasts,  and  as 
venomous  as  serpents,  v.  24.  See  here  what  mis¬ 
chief  sin  does;  and  reckon  those  fools  that  make  a 
mock  at  it. 

26.  I  said,  I  would  scatter  them  into 
corners,  I  would  make  the  remembrance 
of  them  to  cease  from  among  men:  27. 
Were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  wrath  of  the 
enemy,  lest  their  adversaries  should  be¬ 
have  themselves  strangely,  and  lest  they 
should  say,  Our  hand  is  high,  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  all  this.  28.  For  they  are 
a  nation  void  of  counsel,  neither  is  there 
any  'understanding  in  them.  29.  Oh  that 
they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this, 
that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end ! 
30.  How  should  one  chase  a  thousand,  and 
two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  except  their 
Rock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord  had 
shut  them  up?  31.  For  their  rock  is  not 
as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves 
being  judges.  32.  For  their  vine  is  of  the 
vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomor¬ 
rah:  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  then- 
clusters  are  bitter:  33.  Their  wine  is  the 
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poison  of  dragons,  and  llio  rmrl  venom  of 
asps.  3  1.  Is  not  this  laid  uj  >  in  store  with 
mo,  and  sealed  up  among  my  Ireasures  1 
35.  To  me  br.longrth  vengeance,  and  re¬ 
compense  ;  their  foot  shall  slide  in  tine  time : 
for  the  day  of  their  calamity  is  at  hand,  and 
the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them  make 
haste.  36.  For  the  Loan  shall  judge  his 
people,  and  repent  himself  for  his  servants, 
when  he  seeththat  their  power  is  gone, and 
there  is  none  shut  up  or  lefl.  37.  And  he 
shall  say,  Where  are  their  gods,  i/icir  rock 
in  whom  they  trusted  ;  38.  Which  did  eat 

the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  and  drank  the 
wine  of  their  drink-offerings  'I  let  them  rise 
up  and  help  you,  and  be  your  protection. 

After  many  terrible  threutenings  of  deserved 
wrath  and  vengeance,  we  have  here  surprising  inti¬ 
mations  of  mercy,  undeserved  mercy,  which  re¬ 
joices  against  judgment,  and  by  which  it  appeal's 
that  God  has  no  fueasurc  in  the  death  c f  sinners,  but 
would  rather  they  should  turn  and  live. 

I.  In  jealousy  for  his  own  honour,  lie  wilt  not 
make  a  full  end  of  them,  v.  2(>-*28,  1.  It  cannot 

be  denied,  but  that  they  deserved  to  lie  utterly  ruin 
ed,  and  that  their  remembrance  should  hr  made  to 
cease  from  among  men;  so  that  the  name  of  an  Is 
raelite  should  never  be  known  but  in  history;  for 
they  were  a  nation  void  of  counsel ,  (</.  28.)  the 
most  sottisli  inconsiderate  people  that  ever  were; 
that  would  not  believe  the  glory  of  God,  though 
they  saw  it,  nor  understand  his  loving  kindness, 
though  they  tasted  it,  and  lived  upon  it  Of  them 
who  could  cast  off  such  a  God,  such  8  law,  sm  li  a  ■ 
covenant,  for  vain  and  dunghill-deities,  it  might 
truly  he  said,  There  is  no  understanding  in  them. 

2.  It  had  been  an  easy  thing  with  God  to  ruin  them 
and  blot  Out  the  remembrance  of  them;  when  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  sword,  it 
was  hut  scattering  the  remnant  into  some  remote 
obscure  corners  of  the  earth,  where  they  should 
never  have  been  heard  of  more,  and  the  tiling  had 
been  done.  SeeEzek.  5.  12.  God  can  destroy  those 
that  are  most  strongly  fortified,  disperse  those,  that 
are  most  closely  united,  and  bury  those  names  in 
perpetual  oblivion,  that  have  been  most  celebrated. 

3.  Justice  demanded  it.  /  said  l  would  scatter 
them.  It  is  tit  they  should  lie  cut  off  from  the  earth, 
that  have  cut  themselves  off  from  their  God;  why 
should  they  not  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  de- 
setts?  4.  Wisdom  considered  the  pride  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  enemy,  which  would  take  occasion  from 
the  ruin  of  a  people  that  had  been  so  dear  to  God, 
and  for  whom  he  had  done  such  great  tilings,  to  re 
fleet  upon  God,  and  to  imagine  that  because  they 
had  got  the  better  of  Israel,  they  had  carried  the 
day  against  the  God  of  Israel.  The  adversaries 
will  say ,  Our  hand  is  high;  high  indeed,  when  it 
has  been  toohigh  fortliose  whom  God  himselffought 
for;  nor  will  they  consider  that  the  Lord  has  done 
all  this,  but  will  dream  that  they  have  done  it  in 
despite  of  him,  as  if  the  God  of  Israel  were  as  weak 
and  impotent,  and  as  easily  run  down,  as  the  pro- 
tended  deities  of  other  nations.  .5.  Iti  considera¬ 
tion  of  this,  Mercy  prevails  for  the  sparing  of  a 
remnant,  and  the  saving  of  that  unworthy  people 
from  utter  ruin.  I  feared  the  wrath  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  an  expression  after  the  manner  of  men;  it  is 
certain  that  God  fears  no  man’s  wrath,  but  he  acted 
m  this  matter  as  if  lie  had  feared  it.  Those  few 
good  pe  tile  in  Israel,  that  had  n  r.nnrcm  for  the 
honour  of  God’s  name,  fear  the  wrath  of  the  enemy 


in  t Ins  instance  more  than  any  ol  lici ,  as  Joslm.i,  'eh , 

7,  !).)  and  Mat  id  often;  and  Ins  hum-  they  feared  il, 
God  liimHcli  is  said  to  fear  il.  I  to  neisli  <(  not  Mono 
to  plead  il  witli  him,  hut  reminded  htimcli  ol  it, 
What  will  the  I'.y  i/Jititins  sat//'  I  .cl  all  those  whose 
hearts  tremble  for  the  ark  ol  God  anil  his  Israel, 
comfort  themselves  with  this,  that  Gnd  will  work 
or  his  own  name ,  and  will  not  sillier  it  to  lie.  pro- 
med  and  polluted:  how  mm  li  socier  we  deserve 
to  lie  disgrai  ed,  God  will  never  dlsgrui e  the  throne 
of  his  glory. 

11.  In  eoncern  for  their  Welfare,  lie  earnestly  tie 
sires  their  conversion;  and  in  order  to  that,  their 
serious  consideration  ol  their  lattn  end,  a.  Oli 

serve,  !.  Though  (  »nd  had  pronoun!  ed  them  a  tool 
i si i  people,  and  ol  no  uiidcrstandurg,  yel  he  wishes 
lliry  were  wise,  as  Drill.  V  2W,  0  that  there  were 
such  it  heart  in  them',  and  I’  ..  'M.  It,  Ye  foots,  when 
will  t/r  he  wiser'  Gnd  delights  lint  loner  sinners  niin 
themselves,  but  desires  lin  y  will  help  themselves; 
and  il  they  will,  lie  is  ready  to  help  them.  2.  Il  is 
a  great  piece  of  wisdom,  and  w  ill  <  on  tribute  non  li  to 
the  return  of  sinners  to  (did,  seriously  to  consider 
the  latter  end,  or,  the  future  stale.  Il  is  In  re  meant 
hartie.uhii'ly  of  that  which  God  by  Moses  had  fore 
told  concerning  this  people  in  I  tie  latter  days:  hut  it 
may  bo  applied  more  generally.  Wrought  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  consider,  (I.)  1  lie  la, tier  end  ol  life, 
and  the  future,  slate  ot  tlic  soul.  1  o  think  of  death 
as  otic  removal  from  a  world  ol  sense,  tu  a  world  of 
spirits;  the  final  period  id  our  stale  of  trial  and  pro¬ 
bation,  and  €  in  i  enl  ram  e  upon  an  one  hangeahle  stale, 
of  recompense  and  retribution.  (2.)  I  lie  latter  end 
of  sin,  and  the  future  slate,  of  those  that  live  and  die 
in  it.  ()  that  men  would  consider  the  happinesk 
they  will  lose,  and  (he  misery  they  will  certainly 
plunge  themselves  into,  if  they  go  on  still  in  then  errs- 
/kiss!  What  will  he  in  the  end  thereof ,  .lee.  V  11. 
Jerusalem  forgot  this,  and  therefore  (nine  down 
wonderfully,  Dam.  1.  !). 

III.  tie  culls  to  mind  the  great  tilings  hi-  had  done 
for  them  formerly,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not 
quite  east  them  off.  This  seems  to  lie  the  meaning 
of  that,  (  v.  30,  31.)  “  I  low  should  one  Israelite  have 
been  too  hard  for  a ‘thousand  (  anaaniles,  as  they 
have  been  many  a  time,  but  that  Gnd,  who  is  gi  eater 
than  all  gods,  fought  for  them!”  And  so  il  uirtr 
spends  with  that.’  Isa.  03.  10,  lb  When  he  was 
turned  to  he  their  ninny,  as  here,  and  fought  against 
them  for  their  sins,  then  he  re/lie  inhered  the  tluy  f  of 
old,  saying,  Where  is  hr  that  brought  them  out  of 
the  sea?  So  here,  his  arm  begins  to  awake  a.  sin 
the  days  of  old  against  the  wrath  of  the  enemy,  IV 
138.  7.  There  was  a  time  when  the  enemies  of 
Israel  were  sold  by  their  own  ro<k,  that  is,  their 
own  idol-gods,  who  could  not.  help  them,  but.  bet  ray 
them,  because  Jehovah,  the  Gnd  of  Israel,  hail  shut 
them  up  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  l  oi  the  cue 
mies  themselves  must  own  that  their  gods  were  a 
very  unequal  matt  h  for  the  (.oil  of  Israel,  luyr 
their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  liotloin,  v.  O’f,  8  1.  I  bis 
must  be  meant,  ol  the  enemies  of  Israel,  who  there 
fore  fell  so  easily  before  the  sword  of  Israel,  bn  a  use 
they  were,  ripe  for  ruin,  and  tin  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  full. 

Yet  l  lo  se,  verses  may  be  mulct  stood  ol  I  lie  si  range 
prevalency  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  against  them, 
when  God  made  use  of  them  as  the  rod 'of  his  anger, 
I:.n.  10.  ?>,  C>.  “  IIow  should  one  <  loaanite  o base  a 

thousand  ’Israelites,”  (as  it  is  tin  <  at  curd  against  those 
that  trust  to  Egypt  for  help,  >  30.  17,  One  thou 

sand  shall  /treat  the  relink  e  of  one,)  “  unless  1st  ail’* 
Hock  hud  deserted  them  and  given  tie  in  up?”  Dor 
otherwise,  however  tliev  may  indnito  their  power 
to  their  gods,  (Mali  1.  I  I. )  ir  tie  l’b.listinrs  imput 
ed  their  vii  tory  to  Dagon;  it  isi  ert  in,  the  >  n emirs 
rock  could  not  have  pm.  ailed  against  the  Hock  of 
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Israel;  G™i  would  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies, 
(Ps.  81.  14.)  but  that  the  wickedness  of  Israel  de¬ 
livered  them  into  their  hands.  For  their  vine,  that 

is,  Israel’s,  is  of  the  -vine  of  Sodom ,  v.  32,  33.  They 
were  planted  a  choice  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed,  but 
fry  sin  were  become  the  degenerate  filant  of  a  strange 
vine,  (Jer.  2.  21.)  and  not  only  transcribed  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  Sodom,  butout-did  it,  Ezek.  16.  48.  God 
called  them  his  vineyard,  his  pleasant  plant,  Isa.  5. 
7.  But  their  fruits  were,  1.  Very  offensive  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  God,  bitter  as  gall.  2.  Very  malignant, 
and  pernicious  one  to  another,  like  the  cruel  venom 
of  asps.  Some  understand  this  of  their  punishment; 
their  sin  would  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end,  (2 
Sam.  2.  26.)  it  would  bite  like  a  serpent  and  sting 
like  an  adder,  Job.  20.  14.  Prov.  23.  32. 

IV.  He  resolves  upon  the  destruction  of  those  at 
last,  that  had  been  their  persecutors  and  oppressors. 
When  the  cup  of  trembling  goes  round,  the  king  of 
Babel  shall  pledge  it  at  last,  Jer.  25.  26.  and  see  Isa. 
51.  22,  23.  The  day  is  coming,  when  the  judgment 
that  began  at  the  house  of  God,  shall  end  with  the 
sinner  and  ungodly,  1  Pet.  4.  17,  18. 

God  will  in  due  time  bring  down  the  church’s 
enemies. 

I.  In  displeasure  against  their  wickedness,  which 
he  takes  notice  of,  and  keeps  an  account  of,  v.  34, 
35.  Is  not  this  implacable  fury  of  their’s  against  Is¬ 
rael,  laid  tip  in  store  with  me,  to  be  reckoned  for 
hereafter,  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  that  to 
me  belongs  vengeance?  Some  understand  it  of  the 
sin  of  Israel;  especially  their  persecuting  the  pro¬ 
phets,  which  was  laid  up  in  store  against  them  from 
the.  blood  of  'righteous  Abel,  Matth.  23.  25.  How¬ 
ever,  it  teaches  us,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  is  all  laid  up  in  store  with  God.  (1.)  He  observes 

it,  Ps.  90.  8.  He  knows  both  what  the  vine  is,  and 

what  the  grapes:  what  the  temper  of  the  mind,  and 
what  the  actions  of  life.  (2. )  He  keeps  a  record  of 
it,  both  in  his  own  omniscience,  and  in  the  sinner’s 
conscience;  and  this  is  sealed  up  among  Ids  treasures, 
which  denotes  both  safety  and  secrecy:  these  books 
cannot  be  lost;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  the  great 
day.  See  Hos.  13.  12.  (3.)  He  often  delays  the 

punishment  of  sin  for  a  great  while,  it  is  laid  up  in 
store,  till  the  measure  be  full,  and  the  day  of  divine 
patience  be  expired.  See  Job  21.  28,  29.  (4.)  There 
is  a  day  of  reckoning  coming,  when  all  the  treasures 
of  guilt  and  wrath  will  be  broken  up,  and  the  sin  of 
sinners  shall  surely  find  them  out.  [1.]  The  thing 
itself  will  certainly  be  done,  for  the  Lord  is  a  God 
to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  and  therefore  he  will 
repay,  Isa.  59.  18.  This  is  quoted  by  the  apostle, 
to  show  the  severity  of  God’s  wrath  against  those 
that  revolt  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  Heb.  10.  30. 
[2.]  It  will  be  done  in  due  time;  in  the  best  time; 
nay,  it  will  be  done  in  a  short  time.  The  day  of 
their  calamity  is  at  hand;  and  though  it  may  seem 
to  tarry,  it  lingers  not,  it  slumbers  not,  but  makes 
haste.  In  one  hour  shall  the  judgment  of  Babylon 
come. 

2.  He  will  do  it  in  compassion  to  fits  own  people, 
who,  though  they  had  greatly  provoked  him,  yet 
stood  in  relation  to  him,  and  their  misery  appealed 
to  his  mercy,  v.  36.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  is,  judge  for  them  against  their  enemies, 
plead  their  cause,  and  break  the  yoke  of  oppression 
under  which  they  had  long  groaned,  repenting  him- 
self  f°r  his'.  servants;  not  clumging  his  mind,  but 
changing  his  way,  and  fighting  for  them,  as  he  had 
fought  against  them,  when  he  sees  that  their  power 
is  gone.  This  plainly  points  at  the  deliverances  God 
wrought  for  Israel  by  the  Judges  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  sold  them  for  their  sins. 
Bee  Judg.  2.  11,  12.  And  how  his  soul  was  grieved 
for  the  misery  of  Israel,  Judg.  10.  16.  And  this 
when  they  wew  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  God 


!  helped  them  when  they  could  not  help  themselves; 
]  for  there  was  none  shut  up  or  left;  that  is,  none  that 
dwelt  either  in  cities  or  walled  towns,  in  which  they 
were  shut  up,  nor  any  that  dwelt  in  scattered  houses 
in  the  country,  in  which  they  were  left  at  a  distance 
from  neighbours.  Note,  God’s  time  to  appear  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  people,  is,  when  things  are  at 
the  worst  with  them.  God  tries  his  people’s  faith, 
and  stirs  up  prayer,  by  letting  things  go  to  the  worst, 
and  then  magnifies  his  own  power,  and  fills  the 
faces  of  his  enemies  with  shame,  and  the  hearts  of 
his  people  with  so  much  the  greater  joy,  by  rescu¬ 
ing  them  out  of  extremity,  as  brands  out  of  the 
burning. 

3.  He  will  do  it  in  contempt,  and  to  the  reproach 
of  the  idol-gods,  v.  37,  38.  Where  are  their  gods? 
Two  ways  it  maybe  understood;  (1.)  That  God 
would  do  that  for  his  people,  which  the  idols  they 
had  served,  could  not  do  for  them.  They  had  for¬ 
saken  God,  and  be£h  very  liberal  in  their  sacrifices 
to  idols;  had  brought  to  their  altars  the  fat  of  their 
sacrifices ,  and  the  wine  of  their  drink-offerings, 
which  they  supposed  their  deities  to  feed  upon,  and 
on  which  they  feasted  with.  them.  “  Now,”  says 
God,  “  will  these  gods  you  have  made  your  court  to, 
at  so- great  an  expense,  help  you  in  your  distress, 
and  so  repay  you  for  all  your  charges  in  their  ser¬ 
vice?  Go,  get  you  to  the  gods  you  have  served,  and 
let  them  deliver  you,”  Judg.  10.  14.  This  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  convince  them  of  their  folly  in  forsaking  a  God 
that  could  help  them,  for  those  that  could  not,  and 
so  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  qualify  them  for 
deliverance.  'When  the  adulteress  shall  follow  after 
her  lovers,  and  not  overtake  them, *pra.y  to  her  idols, 
and  receive  no  kindness  from  them,  then  thou  shalt 
say,  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband ,  Hos. 
2.7.  See  Isa.  16.  12.  Jer.  2.  27,  28.  Or,  (2.) 
1  hat  God  would  do  that  against  his  enemies,  which 
the  idols  they  had  served,  couldnot  save  them  from. 
Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar  boldly  challeng¬ 
ed  the  God  of  Israel  to  deliver  his  worshippers, 
(Isa.  37.  10.  Dan.  3.  15.)  and  he  did  deliver  them, 
to  the  confusion  of  their  enemies.  But  the  Gcd  of 
Israel  challenged  Bel  and  Nebo  to  deliver  their  wor¬ 
shippers,  to  rise  up  and  help  them,  and  to  be  their 
protection,  (Isa.  47.  12,  13.)  but  they  were  so  far 
from  helping  them,  that  they  themselves,  that  is, 
their  images,  which  was  all  that  was  of  them,  went 
into  captivity,  Isa.  46.  1,  2.  Note,  Those  who  trust 
to  any  rock  but  God,  will  find  it  sand,  in  the  day  of 
their  distress;  it  will  fail  them  then,  when  they  most 
need  it. 

39.  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and 
there  is  no  god  with  me  :  I  kill,  and  I  make 
alive ;  I  wound,  and  I  heal :  neither  is  there 
any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand.  40 
For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  1 
live  for  ever.  41.  If  I  whet  my  glittering 
sword,  and  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judg¬ 
ment,  I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  ene¬ 
mies,  and  will  reward  them  that  hate  me. 
42.  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 
blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh;  and 
that  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of  the 
captives,  from  the  beginning  of  revenges  up 
on  the  enemy.  43.  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations, 
with  his  people ;  for  he  will  avenge  the  blood 
of  his  servants,  and  will  render  vengeance  to 
his  adversaries,  and  will  be  merciful  untr, 
his  land,  and  to  his  people. 

This  conclusion  of  the  song  speaks  three  things. 
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I.  Glory  to  God,  v.  39.  See  now  upon  the  whole 

matter,  that  J,  even  I,  am  he.  Learn  this  from  the 
destruction  of  idolaters,  and  the  inability  of  their 
idols  to  help  them.  The  great  God  here  demands 
the  glory,  1.  Of  a  self-eacistence;  J,  even  J,  am  he. 
Thus  Moses  concludes  with  that  name  of  God,  by 
which  he  was  first  made  to  know  him,  (Exod.  3. 
]4. )  “  I  am  that  I  a:n.  I  am  he  that  I  have  been, 
that  I  will  be,  that  I  have  promised  to  be,  that  I 
have  threatened  to  be;  all  shall  find  me  true  to 
both.”  The  Targum  of  Uzoielides  paraphrases  it 
thus,  When  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  reveal  him¬ 
self  to  redeem  his  people,  he  shall  say  to  all  people. 
See,  that  lam  now  what  lam,  and  have  been,  and 
I  am  what  I  will  be:  which  we  know  very  well  how 
to  apply  to  him,  who  said  to  John,  I  am  he  which  is, 
and  was,  and  is  to  come,  Rev.  1.  8.  These  words, 
J,  even  I,  am  he,  we  meet  often  in  those  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  where  God  is  encouraging  his  people  to 
hope  for  their  deliverance  out  of  Babylon,  Isa.  41. 
4. — 43.  11,  13,  25. — 46.  4.  2.  Of  a  sole  supremacy ; 
“  There  is  no  god  with  me.  None  to  help  with  me, 
none  to  cope  with  me.  See  Isa.  43.  10,  11.  3.  Of 

an  absolute  sovereignty,  and  uriiversal  agency,  I 
kill,  and  I  make  alive,  that  is,  All  evil  and  all  good 
come  from  his  hand  of  providence,  he  forms  both 
the  light  of  life,  and  the  darkness  of  death,  Isa.  45. 
7.  Lam.  3.  37,  38.  Or,  he  kills  and  wounds  his 
enemies,  but  heals  and  makes  alive  his  own  people; 
kills  and  wounds  with  his  judgments  those  that  re¬ 
volt  from  him,  and  rebel  against  him,  but  when  they 
return  and  repent,  he  heals  them,  and  makes  them 
alive  with  his  mercy  and  grace.  Or,  It  denotes  his 
incontestable  authority  to  dispose  of  all  his  creatures, 
and  the  beings  he  has  given  them,  so  as  to  serve  his 
own  purposes  by  them;  whom  he  will,  he  slays,  and 
whom  he  will,  he  keeps  alive,  when  his  judgments 
are  abroad.  Or,  thus,  Though  he  kill,  yet  he 
makes  alive  again;  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will 
he  have  compassion,  Lam.  3.  32.  Though  he  have 
torn,  he  will  heal  us,  Hos.  6.  1,  2.  The  Jerusalem 
Targum  reads  it,  I  kill  those  that  are  alive  in  this 
world,  and  make  those  alive  in  the  other  world  that 
are  dead.  And  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  them¬ 
selves,  have  observed  that  death,  and  a  life  after  it, 
that  is,  eternal  life,  is  intimated  in  these  words.  4. 
Of  an  irresistible  power,  which  cannot  be  controlled; 
neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand, 
those  that  I  have  marked  for  destruction.  As  no 
exception  can  be  made  against  the  sentence  of  God’s 
justice,  so  no  escape  can  be  made  from  the  execu¬ 
tions  of  his  power. 

II.  Terror  to  his  enemies,  v.  40- *42.  Terror  in¬ 
deed,  to  those  that  hate  him,  as  all  those  do,  that 
serve  other  gods,  that  persist  in  wilful  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  and  that  malign  and  persecute  his 
faithful  servants;  these  are  they  whom  God  will  ren¬ 
der  vengeance  to;  those  his  enemies  that  will  not 
have  him  to  reign  over  them.  In  order  to  alarm 
such  in  time  to  repent  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
the  wrath  of  God  is  here  revealed  from  heaven 
against  them.  1.  The  divine  sentence  is  ratified 
with  an  oath,  v.  40.  He  lifts  up  his  hand  to  heaven 
the  habitation  of  his  holiness;  this  was  an  ancient  and 
very  significant  sign  used  in  swearing,  Gen.  14.  22. 
And  since  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  swears 
by  himself  and  his  own  life.  Those  are  miserable 
without  remedy,  that  have  the  word  and  oath  of 
God  against  them.  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will 
not  repent,  that  the  sin  of  sinners  shall  be  their  ruin, 
if  they%o  on  in  it.  2.  Preparation  is  made  for  the 
execution;  the  glittering  sword  is  whet.  See  Ps.  7. 
12.  It  is  a  sword  bathed  in  heaven ,  Isa.  34.  5. 
While  the  sword  is  in  whetting,  space  is  given  to  the 
sinner  to  repent  and  make  his  peace,  which  if  he 
docs  not,  the  wound  will  be  the  deeper..  And  as  the 
sword  is  whet,  so  the  hand  that  is  to  wield  it,  takes 
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hold  on  judgment  with  a  resolution  to  go  through 
with  it.  3.  The  execution  itself  will  be  very  terri¬ 
ble;  the  sword  shall  devour  flesh  in  abundance,  and 
the  arrows  be  made  drunk  with  blood,  such  vast 
quantities  of  it  shall  be  shed;  the  blood  of  the  slain 
in  battle,  and  of  the  captives,  to  whom  no  quarter 
should  be  given,  but  who  shall  be  put  under  mili¬ 
tary  execution.  When  he  begins  revenge,  he  will 
make  an  end;  for  in  this  also  his  work  is  perfect. 
The  critics  are  much  perplexed  with  tlielast  clause, 
From  the  beginning  of  reve?iges  upon  the  enemy. 
The  learned  Bishop  Patrick  (that  great  master) 
thinks  it  may  admit  this  reading,  From  the  king  to 
the  slave  of  the  enemies,  Jer.  50.  35*  •  37.  When  the 
sword  of  God’s  wrath  is  drawn,  it  will  make  bloody 
work,  blood  to  the  horse-bridles,  Rev.  14.  20. 

III.  Comfort  to  his  own  people,  v.  43,  Fejoice, 
O  ye  nations,  with  his  people.  He  concludes  the 
song  with  words  of  joy;  for  in  God’s  Israel  there  is 
a  remnant  whose  end  will  be  peace;  God’s  people 
will  rejoice  at  last,  will  rejoice  everlastingly.  Three 
things  are  here  mentioned  as  matter  of  joy.  1.  The 
enlarging  of  the  church’s  bounds:  the  apostle  ap¬ 
plies  the  first  words  of  this  verse  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  15.  10,  Rejoice  ye  Gentiles, 
with  his  people.  See  what  the  grace  of  God  does  in 
the  conversion  of  souls,  it  brings  them  to  rejoice  with 
the  people  of  God;  for  true  religion  brings  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  true  joy;  so  great  a  mistake  are  they 
under,  that  think  it  tends  to  make  men  melancholy. 
2.  The  avenging  of  the  church’s  controversies  upon 
her  adversaries.  He  will  make  inquisition  for  the 
blood  of  his  servants,  and  it  shall  appear  how  pre¬ 
cious  it  is  to  him,  for  they  that  spilt  it,  shall  have 
blood  given  them  to  drink.  3.  The  mercy  God  has 
in  store  for  his  church,  and  for  all  that  belong  to  it, 
he  will  be  merciful  to  his  land  and  to  his  people,  that 
is,  to  all  every  where,  that  fear  and  serve  him. 
Whatever  judgments  are  brought  upon  sinners,  it 
shall  go  well  with  the  people  of  God;  in  this  let  Jews 
and  Gentiles  rejoice  together. 

44.  And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  tin 
words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  of  the  peo 
pie,  he,  and  Hoshea  the  son  of  Nun.  45. 
And  Moses  made  an  end  of  speaking  all 
these  words  to  all  Israel '.  46.  And  he  said 

unto  them,  Set  your  hearts  unto  all  the  words 
which  I  testify  among  you  this  day,  which 
ye  shall  command  your  children  to  observe 
to  do,  all  the  words  of  this  law.  47.  For  it 
is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ;  because  it  is  your 
life :  and  through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong 
your  days  in  the  land,  whither  ye  go  over 
Jordan  to  possess  it.  48.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  that  self-same  day,  saying, 
49.  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim, 
unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho  ;  and  be¬ 
hold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession :  50. 

And  die  in  the  mount  whither  thou  goestup, 
and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people;  as  Aaron 
thy  brother  died  in  mount  Hor,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people  :  51.  Because  ye 

trespassed  against  me  among  the  children 
of  Israel  at  the  waters  of  Meribah-Kadesh 
in  the  wilderness  ofZin;  because  ye  sancti- 
|  fied  me  not  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
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Israel.  52.  Yet  thou  shalt  seethe  land  be¬ 
fore  thee;  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto 
the  land  which  I  give  the  children  of  Israel. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  solemn  delivery  of  this  song  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  v.  44,  45.  Moses  spake  it  to  as 
many  as  could  hear  him,  while  Joshua,  in  another 
assembly,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  it  to  as  many 
as  his  voice  would  reach.  Thus  coming  to  them 
from  the  mouth  of  both  their  governors,  Moses, 
who  was  laying  down  the  government,  and  Joshua, 
who  was  taking  it  up,  they  would  see  they  were 
both  in  the  same  mind,  and  that  though  they 
changed  their  commander,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  divine  command;  Joshua,  as  well  as  Moses, 
would  be  a  witness  against  them,  if  ever  they  for¬ 
sook  God. 

II.  An  earnest  charge  to  them  to  mind  these  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  good  words  that  Moses  had  said 
unto  them.  How  earnestly  does  he  long  after  them 
all,  how  very  desirous  that  the  word  of  God  might 
make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  upon  them,  how 
jealous  over  them  with  a  godly  jealousy,  lest  they 
should  at  any  time  let  slip  these  great  things;  1. 
The  duties  he  charges  upon  them,  are,  (1.)  Care¬ 
fully  to  attend  to  these  themselves;  “Set  your 
hearts  both  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  promises  and 
threatenings;  the  blessings  and  curses,  and  now  at 
last  to  this  song.  Let  the  mind  be  closely  applied 
to  the  consideration  of  these  things;  be  affected 
with  them;  be  intent  upon  duty,  and  cleave  to  it 
with  full  purpose  of  heart.”  (2.)  Faithfully  to 
transmit  these  things  to  those  that  should  come 
after  them:  “What  interest  you  have  in  your  chil¬ 
dren,  or  influence  upon  them,  use  it  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  and  command  them,  (as  your  father  Abraham 
did,  Gen.  IS.  19.)  to  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law.”  They  that  are  good  themselves,  cannot 
but  desire  that  their  children  may  be  so  likewise;  and 
that  posterity  may  keep  up  religion  in^their  day, 
and  the  entail  of  it  may  not  be  cut  off.  2.  The  ar¬ 
guments  he  uses  to  persuade  them  to  make  religion 
their  business,  and  to  persevere  in  it,  are,  (1.)  The 
vast  importance  of  the  things  themselves  which  he 
had  charged  upon  them,  v.  47,  “It  is  not  a  vain 
thing,  because  it  is  your  life.  It  is  not  an  indifferent 
thing,  but  of  absolute  necessity;  it  is  not  a  trifle,  but 
a  matter  of  consequence,  a  matter  of  life  and  death; 
mind  it,  and  you  are  made  for  ever;  neglect  it,  and 
you  are  for  ever  undone.”  O  that  men  were  but 
fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  religion  is  their  life, 
even  the  life  ot  their  souls!  (2.)  The  vast  advan¬ 
tage  it  would  be  of  to  them:  Through  this  thing  ye 
shall  firolong  your  days  in  Canaan,  which  is  a 
typical  promise  of  that  eternal  life,  which  Christ 
has  assured  us  they  shall  enter  into,  that  keeji  the 
commandments  of  Gocl,  Matth.  19.  17. 

III.  Orders  given  to  Moses  concerning  his  death. 
Now  that  this  renowned  witness  for  God  has  finish¬ 
ed  his  testimony,  he  must  go  up  to  mount  Nebo  and 
die;  in  the  prophecy  of  Christ’s  two  witnesses  there 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  Moses  and  Elias,  (Rev.  11.  6.) 
and  perhaps  their  removal,  being  by  martyrdom,  is 
no  less  glorious  than  the  removal  either  of  Moses 
or  Elias.  Orders  were  given  to  Moses  that  self¬ 
same  day,  v.  48.  Now  that  he  had  done  Ins  work, 
why  should  he  desire  to  live  a  day  longer?  He  had 
indeed  formerly  prayed  that  he  might  go  over  Jor¬ 
dan,  but  now  he  is  entirely  satisfied,  and.  as  God 
had  bidden  him,  saith  no  more  of  that  matter. 

1.  God  here  reminds  him  of  the  sin  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  for  which  he  was  excluded  Canaan,  (v. 
51.)  that  he  might  the  more  patiently  bear  the  re¬ 
buke  because  he  had  sinned;  and  that’now  he  might 
renew  his  sorrow  for  that  unadvised  word,  for  it  is 


good  for  the  best  of  men  to  die  repenting  of  the  m 
firmities  they  are  conscious  to  themselves  of.  It 
was  Em  omission  that  was  thus  displeasing  to  God; 
he  did  not  sanctify  God,  as  he  ought  to  ha\  e  done, 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  he  did  not  carry  him¬ 
self  with  a  due  decorum,  in  executing  the  orders  lie 
had  then  received. 

2.  He  reminds  him  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Aaron,  (v.  50.)  to  make  his  own  the  more  familiar, 
and  the  less  formidable.  Note,  It  is  a  great  en 
couragement  to  us,  when  we  die,  to  think  of  our 
friends  that  have  gone  before  us  through  that  dark¬ 
some  valley,  especially  of  Christ,  our  elder  Brother 
and  great  High  Priest. 

3.  He  sends  him  up  to  a  high  hill  from  thence  to 
take  a  view  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  then  die,  v.  49, 
50.  The  remembrance  of  his  sin  might  make  death 
terrible,  but  the  sight  God  gave  him  of  Canaan, 
took  off  the  terror  of  it,  as  it  was  a  token  of  God’s 
being  reconciled  to  him,  and  a  plain  indication  to 
him,  that  though  his  sin  shut  him  out  of  the  earthly 
Canaan,  yet  it  should  not  deprive  him  of  that  better 
country,  which  in  this  world  can  only  be  seen,  and 
that  with  an  eye  of  faith.  Note,  Those  may  die 
with  comfort  and  ease  whenever  God  calls  for  them, 
(notwithstanding  the  sins  they  remember  against 
themselves,)  who  have  a  believing  prospect  and  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  life  beyond  death. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Yet  M.oses  has  not  done  with  the  children  of  Israel  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  final  leave  of  them  in  the  close  of 
the  foregoing  chapter,  but  still  he  has  something  more 
to  say.  He  had  preached  them  a  farewell  sermon,  a 
very  copious  and  pathetic  discourse.  After  sermon  he 
had  given  out  a  psalm,  a  long  psalm  ;  and  now  nothing 
remains  but  to  dismiss  them  with  a  blessing;  that  bless¬ 
ing  he  pronounces  in  this  chapter  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  so  leaves  them.  I.  He  pronounces  them  all 
blessed  in  what  God  had  done  for  them  already,  espe¬ 
cially  in  giving  them  his  law,  v.  2  .  .  5.  II.  He  pro¬ 
nounces  a  blessing  upon  each  tribe,  which  is  both  a 
prayer  for,  and  a  prophecy  of,  their  felicity.  1 .  Reuben, 
v.  6.  2.  Judah,  v.  7.  3.  "Levi,  v.  8. .  11. '  4.  Benjamin, 

v.  12.  5.  Joseph,  v.  13.  .  17.  6.  Zebulun  and  Issachar, 
v.  18,  19.  7.  Gad,  v.  20,  21.  8.  Dan,  v.  22.  9.  Naph- 
tali,  v.  23.  10.  Asher,  v.  24,  25.  III.  He  pronounces  them 
all  in  general  blessed,  upon  the  account  of  what  God 
would  he  to  them,  and  do  for  them,  if  they  were  obe¬ 
dient,  v.  26  , .  29. 

1-  4  ND  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith 
-  a  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed  the 
children  of  Israel  before  his  death.  2.  And 
he  said,  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and 
rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them;  he  shined 
forth  from  mount  Paran,  and  he  came  with 
ten  thousands  of  saints  :  from  his  right  hand 
went  a  fiery  law  for  them.  3.  Yea,  he  loved 
the  people  :  all  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand: 
and  they  sat  down  at  thy  feet;  every  one 
shall  receive  of  thy  words.  4.  Moses  com¬ 
manded  us  a  law,  even  the  inheritance  of 
the  congregation  of  Jacob.  5.  And  he  was 
king  in  Jeshurun,  when  the  heads  of  the 
people  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gather¬ 
ed  together. 

The  first  verse  is  the  title  of  the  chapter:  it  is  a 
blessing.  In  the  foregoing  chapter  he*  had  thun¬ 
dered  out  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  against  Israel  for 
their  sin;  it.  was  a  chapter,  like  Ezekiel’s  roll,  full 
of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  Now  to 
soften  that,  and  that  he  might  not  seem  to  part  in 
anger,  he  here  subjoins  a  "blessing,  and  leaves  his 
peace,  which  should  descend  and  rest  upon  all 
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those  that  were  the  sons  of  peace.  Thus  Christ’s 
last  work  on  earth  was  to  bless  his  disciples,  (Luke 
24.  50.)  like  Moses  here,  in  token  of  parting  friends. 
Moses  blessed  them,  1.  As  a  prophet;  a  man  of 
Gcd.  Note,  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  those  that  have  an  inter¬ 
est  in  heaven;  it  is  a  prophet's  reward.  In  this 
blessing  Moses  not  only  expresses  his  good  wishes 
to  this  people,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  fore¬ 
tells  things  to  come  concerning  them.  2.  As  a  pa¬ 
rent  to  Israel;  for  so  good  .princes  are  to  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Jacob  upon  his  death-bed  blessed  his  sons, 
(Gen.  49.  1.)  in  conformity  to  whose  example 
Moses  here  blesses  the  tribes  that  were  descended 
from  them,  to  show  that  though  they  had  been  very 
provoking,  yet  the  entail  of  the  blessing  was  n  t 
cut  off.  The  doing  this  immediately  before  his 
death,  would  not  only  be  the  more  likely  to  leave 
an  impression  upon  them,  but  weruld  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  good-will  of  Moses  to  them,  that 
he  desired  their  happiness,  though  he  must  die  and 
not  share  in  it. 

He  begins  his  blessing  with  a  lofty  description  of 
the  glorious  appearances  of  God  to  them  in  giving 
them  the  law,  and  the  great  advantage  they  had 

by  it. 

I.  There  was  a  visible  and  illustrious  discovery 

of  the  divine  majesty;  enough  to  convince  and  for 
ever  silence  atheists'  and  infidels,  to  awaken  and 
affect  those  that  were  most  stupid  and  careless,  and 
to  put  to  shame  all  secret  inclinations  to  other  gods, 
v.  1.  1.  His  appearance  was  glorious:  he  shined 

forth  like  the  sun  when  he  goes  forth  in  his 
strength.  Even  Seir  and  Paran,  two  mountains  at 
some  distance,  were  illuminated  by  the  divine  glory 
which  appeared  on  mount  Sinai,  and  reflected  some 
of  the  rays  of  it;  so  bright  was  the  appearance,  and 
so  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  adjacent  countries. 
To  this  the  prophet  alludes,  to  set  forth  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  di\  ine  providence,  Hab.  3.  3,  4.  Ps.  18. 

7. .  9.  -  The  Jerusalem  Targum  has  a  strange  gloss 
upon  this,  that,  “when  God  came  down  to  give  the 
law,  he  offered  it  on  mount  Seir  to  the  Edomites, 
but  they  refused  it;  because  they  found  in  it,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill.  Then  he  offered  it  on  mount  Paran 
to  the  Ishmaelites,  but  they  also  refused  it;  because 
they  found  in  it,  Thou  shalt  not  steal;  and  then  he 
came  to  mount  Sinai  and  offered  it  to  Israel,  aVid 
they  said,  Jill  that  the  Lord  shall  say,  we  will  do." 

I  would  net  have  transcribed  so  groundless  a  con¬ 
ceit  but  for  the  antiquity  of  it.  2.  His  attendance 
was  glorious;  he  came  with  his  holy  myriads,  as 
Enoch  had  long  since  foretold  he  should  come  in  the 
last  day  to  judge  the  world,  Jude  14.  1  hese  were 

the  angels,  those  chariots  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Lord  was,  on  that  holy  place,  Ps.  68.  17. 
They  attended  the  divine  majesty,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  his  ministers  in  the  solemnities  of  the  day. 
Hence  the  law  is  said  to  be  given  by  the  disposition 
of  angels,  Acts  7.  53.  Heb.  2.  2. 

II.  He  gave  them  his  law,  which  is,  1.  Called  a 
fiery  law,  because  it  was  given  them  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  (Deut.  4.  33.)  and  because  it 
works 'like  fire;  if  it  be  received,  it  is  melting, 
warming,  purifying,  and  burns  up  the  dross  of  cor¬ 
ruption;  if  it  be  rejected,  it  hardens,  sears,  tor¬ 
ments,  destroys.  The  spirit  descended  in  cloven 
tongues  as  office;  for  the  gospel  also  is  a  fiery  law. 
2.  it  is  said  to  go  from  his  right  hand,  either  be¬ 
cause  he  wrote  it  on  tables  of  stone;  or,  denoting 
the  power  and  energy  of  the  law,  and  the  divine 
strength  that  goes  along  with  it,  that  it  may  not  re¬ 
turn  void.  Or,  it  came  as  a  gift  to  them,  and  a 
precious  gift  it  was,  a  right-hand  blessing.  3.  It 
was  an  instance  of  the  special  kindness  he  had  for 
them.  Yea,  he  loved  the  people,  (v.  3.)  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  it  was  a  fiery  law,  yet  it  is  said  to  go  | 


for  them,  (v.  2.)  that  is,  in  favour  to  them.  Note, 
The  law  of  God  written  in  the  heart,  is  a  certain 
evidence  of  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  there:  we 
must  reckon  God’s  law  one  of  the  gifts  of  his  grace. 
Yea,  he  loved  the  people,  or  laid  them  in  his  bosom; 
so  the  word  signifies,  which  denotes  not  only  the 
dearest  love,  but  the  most  tender  and  careful  pro¬ 
tection.  Jill  his  saints  were  in  his  hand.  Some  un¬ 
derstand  it  particularly  of  his  supporting  them  and 
preserving  them  alive  at  mount  Sinai,  when  the 
terror  was  so  great,  that  Moses  himself  quaked; 
they  heard  the  voice  of  God  and  lived,  ch.  4.  33. 
Or,  it  denotes  his  forming  them  into  a  people  by 
his  law;  he  moulded  and  managed  them  as  the  pot¬ 
ter  does  the  clay.  Or,  they  were  in  his  hand  to  be 
covered  and  protected,  used  and  disposed  of,  as  the 
seven  stars  were  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  Rev.  1.  16. 
Note,  God  has  all  his  saints  in  his  hands;  and  though 
there  are  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  (y.  2.)  yet  his 
hand,  with  which  he  measures  the  waters,  is  large 
enough,  and  strong  enough,  to  hold  them  all,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  none  can  pluck  them  out  of 
his  hand,  John  10.  28. 

III.  He  disposed  them  to  receive  the  law  which 
he  gave  them;  they  sat  down  at  thy  feet,  as  scholars 
at  the  feet  of  their  master,  in  token  of  reverence, 
in  attendance  and  humble  submission  to  what  is 
taught;  so  Israel  sat  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  and 
promised  to  hear  and  do  whatever  God  should  say. 
They  were  struck  to  thy  feet,  so  seme  read  it; 
namely,  By  the  terrors  ot  mount  Sinai,  which 
greatly  humbled  them  for  the  present,  Exod.  20. 
19.  Every  one  then  stood  ready  to  receive  God’s 
words,  and  did  so  again  when  the  law  was  publicly 
read  to  them,  as  Josh.  8.  34.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
when  we  have  heard  the  words  of  God,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  them  again,  John  17.  26,  / 
have  declared  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it.  So 
Israel  not  only  had  received  the  law,  but  should 
still  receive  it  by  their  prayers,  and  other  lively 
oracles. 

The  people  are  taught,  (u.  4,  5.)  in  gratitude  for 
the  law  of  God,  always  to  keep  up  an  honourable 
remembrance  both  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  Moses 
by  whom  it  was  given.  Two  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
j  phrasts  read  it,  The  children  of  Israel  said,  Moses 
commanded  us  a  law:  and  the  Jews  say,  that  as 
soon  as  a  child  was  able  to  speak,  his  father  was 
obliged  to  teach  him  these  words;  Moses  command¬ 
ed  us  a  law,  even  the  inheritance  of  the  congrega- 
!  lion  of  Jacob. 

1.  They  are  taught  to  speak  with  great  respect 
!  of  the  law,  and  to  call  it,  the  inheritance  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Jacob.  They  looked  upon  it,  (1.)  As 
peculiar  to  them,  and  that  by  which  they  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  nations,  who  neither  had  the 
knowledge  of  it,  (Ps.  147.  20.)  nor,  if  they  had, 
were  under  those  obligations  to  observe  it  that  Is¬ 
rael  were  under:  and  therefore  (says  Bishop  Pa¬ 
trick)  “when  the  Jews  conquered  any  country, 
they  did  not  force  any  to  embrace  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  but  only  to  submit  to  the  seven  precepts  ot 
Noah.”  (2.)  As  entailed  upon  them;  for  so  inhe 
ritances  are  to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity. 
And,  (3.)  As  their  wealth  and  true  treasure. 
Those  that  enjoy  the  word  of  Gcd  and  the  means 
of  grace,  have  reason  to  say,  We  have  a  goodly 
heritage.  He  is  indeed  a  rich  man,  in  whom  the 
word  of  Christ  dwells  richly.  Perhaps  the  law  is 
called  their  inheritance,  because  it  was  given  them 
with  their  inheritance,  and  was  so  annexed  to  it, 
that  the  forsaking  of  the  law  would  be  a  .forfeiture 
of  the  inheritance.  SeePs.  119.  111. 

2.  They  are  taught  to  speak  with  great  respect 
of  Moses;  and  they  were  the  more  obliged  to  keep 
up  his  name,  because  he  had  not  provided  for  the 
keeping  of  it  up  in  his  family;  his  posterity  was 
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never  called  the  sons  of  Moses,  as  the  priests  were, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  (i.  )  They  must  own  Moses  a 
great  benefactor  to  their  nation,  in  that’ he  com¬ 
manded  them  the  law;  for  though  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  God,  it  went  through  the  hand  of  Moses. 
(2.)  He  was  king  in  Jeshurun.  Having  command¬ 
ed  them  the  law,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  took  c'are 
to  see  it  observed  and  put  in  execution;  and  they 
were  very  happy  in  having  such  a  king,  who  ruled 
them,  and  went  in  and  out  before  them  at  all  times, 
but  did  in  a  special  manner  look  great,  when  the 
heads  of  the  people  were  gathered  together  in  par¬ 
liament,  as  it  were,  and  Moses  was  president  among 
them.  Some  understand  this  of  God  himself;  he  did 
then  declare  himself  their  King,  when  he  gave  them 
the  law,  and  he  continued  so,  as  long  as  they  were 
Jeshurun,  an  upright  people,  and  till  they  rejected 
him,  1  Sam.  12.  12.  But  it  seems  rather  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  Moses.  A  good  government  is  a  great 
blessing  to  any  people,  and  what  they  have  reason 
to  be  very  thankful  for;  and  that  constitution  is  very 
happy,  which,  as  Israel’s,  which,  as  our’s,  divides 
the  power  between  the  king  in  Jeshurun  and  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  when  they  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether. 

6.  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die  ;  and  let 
not  his  men  be  few.  7.  And  this  is  the  blessing 
of  Judah  :  and  he  said,  Hear,  Lord,  the 
voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  him  unto  his 
people  :  let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him  ; 
and  be  thou  a  help  to  him  from  his  enemies. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  blessing  of  Reuben.  Though  Reuben 
had  lost  the  honour  of  his  birthright,  yet  Moses 
begins  with  him;  for  we  should  not  insult  over 
them  that  are  disgraced,  nor  desire  to  perpetuate 
marks  of  infamy  upon  any,  though  ever  so  justly 
fastened  at  first,  v.  6.  Moses  desires  and  foretells,  1. 
The  preserving  of  this  tribe,  though  a  frontier  tribe 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  yet,  “Let it  live,  and  not 
be  either  ruined  by  its  neighbours,  or  lost  among 
them.”  And  perhaps  he  refers  to  those  chosen 
men  of  that  tribe,  who,  having  had  their  lot  assign¬ 
ed  them  already,  left  their  families  in  it,  and  were 
now  ready  to  go  over  armed  before  their  brethren, 
Numb.  32.  27.  “Let  them  be  protected  in  this  no¬ 
ble  expedition,  and  their  heads  covered  in  the  day 
of  battle.”  2.  The  increase  of  this  tribe,  Let  not 
his  men  be  few;  or.  Let  his  men  be  a  number,  “Let 
it  be  a  numerous  tribe;  though  their  other  honours 
be  lost,  so  that  they  shall  not  excel,  yet  let  them 
multiply.  ”  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die,  though 
his  men  be  few;  so  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  it  may  be 
rendered.  “  Though  he  must  not  expect  to  flou¬ 
rish,  (Gen.  49.  4.)  yet  let  him  not  perish.  ”  All  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  refer  this  to  the  other  world; 
Let  Reuben  live  in  life  eternal,  and  not  die  the  se¬ 
cond  death:  so  Onkelos.  Let  Reuben  live  in  this 
world,  and  not  die  that  death  which  the  wicked  die 
in  the  world  to  come:  so  Jonathan  and  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Targum. 

II.  The  blessing  of  Judah;  which  is  put  before 
Levi,  because  our  Lord  s/irang  out  of  Judah,  and 
(as  Dr.  Lightfoot  says)  because  of  the  dignity  of  the 
kingdom  above  the  priesthood.  The  blessing,  (y. 
7.)  may  refer,  either,  1.  To  the  whole  tribe  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Moses  prays  for,  and  prophesies,  the  great 
prosperity  of  that  tribe.  That  God  would  hear  his 
pravers,  (see  an  instance,  2  Chron.  13.  14,  15.)  set¬ 
tle  him  in  his  lot,  prosper  him  in  all  his  affairs,  and 
give  him  victory  over  his  enemies.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  would  be  both  a 
praying  tribe  and  an  active  tribe.  “Lord,”  says 
Moses,  “  hear  his  prayers,  and  give  success  to  all 


his  undertakings;  let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him, 
both  in  husbandly  and  in  war.”  The  voice  of 
prayer  should  always  be  attended  with  the  hand  of 
endeavour,  and  then  we  may  expect  prosperity. 
Or,  2.  It  may  refer  in  particular  to  David,  as  a  type 
of  Christ;  that  God  would  hear  his  firayers,  Ps.  20. 

I.  (and  Christ  was  heard  always,  John  11.  42.)  that 
he  would  give  him  victory  over  his  enemies,  and 
success  in  his  great  undertakings.  See  Ps.  09,  20, 
& c.  And  that  prayer  that  God  would  bring  him  to 
his  people,  seems  to  refei;  to  Jacob’s  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  Shiloh,  That  to  him  should  the  gathering 
of  the  people  be,  Gen.  49.  10. 

The  tribe  of  Simeon  is  omitted  in  the  blessing, 
because  Jacob  had  left  it  under  a  brand,  and  it 
had  never  done  any  thing,  as  Levi  had  done,  to 
retrieve  its  honour.  It  was  lessened  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  more  than  any  other  of  the  tribes;  and  Zimri, 
who  was  so  notoriously  guilty  in  the  matter  of  Peoi 
but  the  other  day,  was  of  that  tribe.  Or,  because 
the  lot  of  Simeon  was  an  appendage  to  that  of  Ju 
dah,  that  tribe  is  included  in  the  blessipg  of  Judah 
Some  copies  of  the  LXX  join  Simeon  with  Reuben, 
Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die ;  and  let  Simeon  be 
many  in  number. 

8.  And  of  Levi  he  said,  Let  thy  Thum- 
mim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, 
whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  toith 
whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah  ;  9.  Who  said  unto  his  father  and 

to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  neither 
did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew 
his  own  children :  for  they  have  observed 
thy  word,  and  kept  thy  covenant.  10.  They 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel 
thy  law:  they  shall  put  incense  before  thee, 
and  whole  burnt-sacrifice  upon  thine  altar 

I I.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands  :  smite  through  the 
loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him,  and  of 
them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not 
again. 

Moses  is  large  in  blessing  the  tribe  of  Levi,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  his  own  tribe,  (for  he  takes  no 
notice  of  his  relation  to  it,)  as  because  it  was  God’s 
tribe.  The  blessing  of  Levi  has  reference, 

I.  To  the  High  Priest,  here  called  God’s  holy 
one,  (y.  8.)  because  his  office  was  holy,  in  token  of 
which,  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  written  upon  his 
forehead.  1.  He  seems  to  acknowledge,  that  God 
might  justly  have  displaced  Aaron  and  his  seed, 
for  his  sin  at  Meribah,  Numb.  20.  12.  So  many 
understand  it.  It  is  rather  probable  to  me,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  pleads  with  God  the  zeal  and  faith¬ 
fulness  of  Aaron,  and  his  boldness  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  the  people’s  murmurings  at  the  other  Meri¬ 
bah,  (Exod.  17.  7.)  which  might  be  very  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  which  God  might  have  an  eye  to  in  confer¬ 
ring  the  priesthood  upon  him,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  there.  All  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
agree,  that  it  was  a  trial  in  which  he  was  founa 
perfect  and  faithful,  and  stood  in  the  trial;  there¬ 
fore  not  that,  Numb.  20.  2.  He  prays  that  the  of 

flee  of  the  High  Priest  might  ever"  remain.  Lei 
thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  him.  It 
was  given  him  for  some  eminent  piece  of  service, 
as  appears,  (Mai.  2.  5.)  “Lord,  let  it  never  be  ta 
ken  from  him.”  Notwithstanding  this  blessing, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  lost  in  the  captivity, 
and  never  restored  under  the  second  temple;  but  it 
has  its  full  accomplishment  in  Jesus  Christ,  God’s 
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Holy  One,  and  our  great  High  Priest,  of  whom 
Aaron  was  a  type:  with  him  who  had  lain  in  the 
Father’s  bosom  from  eternity,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  shall  remain;  for  he  is  the  wonderful  and  ever¬ 
lasting  Counsellor.  Some  translate  the  Thummim 
and  Urim  appellatively;  the  rather  because  the 
usual  order  is  here  inverted,  and  here  only.  Thum¬ 
mim  signifies  integrity,  and  Urim,  illumination;  Let 
these  be  wi  h  thy  holy  one,  that  is,  “  Lord,  let  the 
High  P  nest  ever  be  both  an  upright  man  and  an 
understanding  man.”  A  good  prayer  to  be  put  up 
for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  they  may  have 
clear  he  .ds  and  honest  hearts;  light  and  sincerity 
make  a  complete  minister. 

II.  To  the  inferior  priests  and  Levites,  v.  9. .  11. 

1.  He  commends  the  zeal  of  this  tribe  for  God, 
when  they  sided  with  Moses  (and  so  with  God) 
against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  (Exod. 
32.  26,  &c. )  and  being  employed  in  cutting  off  the 
ring-leaders  in  that  wickedness,  they  did  it  impar¬ 
tially:  the  best  friends  they  had  in  the  world, 
though  as  dear  to  them  as  their  next  relations,  they 
did  not  spare,  if  they  were  idolaters.  Note,  Our 
regard  to  God  and  his  glory,  ought  always  to  pre¬ 
vail  above  our  regard  to  any  creature  whatsoever. 
And  those  who  not  only  keep  themselves  pure  from 
the  common  iniquities  of  the  times  and  places  in 
which  they  live,  but,  as  they  are  capable,  utter  tes¬ 
timony  against  them,  and  stand  up.  for  God  against 
the  evil-doers,  shall  have  special  marks  of  honour 
put  upon  them.  Perhaps  Moses  may  have  an  eye 
to  the  sons  of  Korah,  who  refused  to  join  with  their 
father  in  his  gain-saying,  Numb.  26.  11.  Also  to 
Phinehas,  who  executed  judgment,  and  stayed  the 
plague.  And  indeed,  the  office  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  which  engaged  their  constant  attendance, 
at  least  in  their  turns,  at  God’s  altar,  laid  them  un¬ 
der  a  necessity  of  being  frequently  absent  from  their 
families,  which  they  could  not  take  such  care  of, 
or  make  such  provision  for,  as  other  Israelites 
might.  This  was  the  constant  self-denial  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  that  they  might  observe  God's  word,  and 
keep  the  covenant  of  priesthood.  Note,  Those 
that  are  called  to  minister  in  holy  things,  must  sit 
loose  to  the  relations  and  interests  that  are  dearest 
to  them  in  this  world,  and  prefer  the  fulfilling  of 
their  ministry  before  the  gratifying  of  the  best  friend 
they  have.  Acts  21.  13. — 20.  24.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
knew  not  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  when  they 
would  have  taken  him  off  from  his  work,  Matth. 
12.  48. 

2.  He  confirms  the  commission  granted  this  tribe 
to  minister  in  holy  things,  which  was  the  recom¬ 
pense  rf  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  v.  10.  (1.)  They  were 
to  deal  for  God  with  the  people.  “  They  shall  teach 
Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  laws,  both  as 
preachers  in  their  religious  assemblies,  reading  and 
expound'ng  the  law,  (Neh.  8.  7,  8.)  and  as  judges, 
determining  doubtful  and  difficult  cases  that  were 
brought  before  them,”  2  Chron.  17.  8,  9.  The 
priests’  lips  kept  this  knowledge  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  who  were  to  ask  the  law  at  their  mouth, 
Mai.  2.  7.  Even  Haggai,  a  prophet,  consulted  the 

?riests  in  a  case  of  conscience,  Hag.  2.  11,  &c. 

tote,  Preaching  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  first 
planting  of  churches,  but  for  the  preserving  and 
edifying  of  churches  when  they  are  planted.  See 
Ezek.  44.  23,  24.  (2.)  They  were  to  deal  for  the 

people  with  God,  in  burning  incense  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  and  offering  sacrifices  to  make 
atonement  for  sin,  and  to  obtain  the  divine  favour. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  priests,  but  the  Levites 
attended  and  assisted  in  it.  Those  that  would  have 
benefit  by  their  incense  and  offerings,  must  diligently 
and  faithfully  observe  ihcir  instructions. 

3.  He  prays  for  them,  v.  11.  (1.)  That  God 

would  prosper  them  in  their  estates,  and  make  that 


which  was  allotted  them  for  their  maintenance, 
comfortable  to  them.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance. 
The  provision  made  for  them  was  very  plentiful, 
and  came  to  them  easily,  and  yet  they  could  have 
no  joy  of  it  unless  God  blessed  it  to  them,  and  since 
God  himself  was  their  portion,  a  particular  blessing 
might  be  expected  to  attend  this  portion.  Bless, 
Lord,  his  virtue;  so  some  read  it,  “Lord,  increase 
thy  graces  in  them,  and  make  them  more  and  more 
fit  for  ther  work. ”  (2. )  That  he  would  accept  them 
in  their  services.  “  Accept  the  work  of  his  hands, 
both  for  himself,  and  for  the  people  for  whom  he 
ministers.”  Acceptance  with  God  is  that  which  we 
should  all  aim  at,  and  be  ambitious  of,  in  all  our  de¬ 
votions,  whether  men  accept  us  or  no,  (2  Cor.  5.  9.) 
and  it  is  the  most  valuable  blessing  we  can  desire 
either  for  ourselves  or  others.  (3.)  That  he  would 
take  his  part  against  all  his  enemies,  smite  through 
the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him.  He  suppo¬ 
ses  that  God’s  ministers  would  have  many  enemies; 
some  would  hate  their  persons  for  their  faithfulness, 
and  would  endeavour  to  do  them  a  mischief;  others 
would  envy  them  their  maintenance,  and  endeavour 
sacrilegiously  to  deprive  them  of  it;  ethers  would  ex¬ 
pose  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  and  not 
submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  priests;  and  some 
would  aim  to  overthrow  the  office  itself.  Now  he 
prays  that  God  would  blast  all  such  attempts,  and 
return  the  mischief  upon  the  heads  of  the  authors. 
This  prayer  is  a  prophecy  that  God  would  certainly 
reckon  with  those  that  are  enemies  to  his  ministers, 
and  will  keep  up  a  ministry  in  his  church  ..to  the 
end  of  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  designs  of  the  gates 
of  hell  against  it.  Saul  rose  up  against  the  Lord’s 
priests,  (i  Sam.  22.  18.)  and  it  filled  the  measure  of 
his  sin. 

12.  And  of  Benjamin  he  said,  The  belov¬ 
ed  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him: 
and  the.  LORD  shall  cover  him  all  the  day 
long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  13.  And  of  Joseph  he  said,  Blessed 
of  the  Lord  he  his  land,  for  the  precious 
things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the 
deep  that  coucheth  beneath,  14.  And  for 
the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun, 
and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the 
moon,  15.  And  for  the  chief  things  of  the 
ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious 
things  of  the  lasting  hills,  16.  And  forthe  pre¬ 
cious  things  of  the  earth  and  fulness  thereof, 
and  for  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush :  let  the  blessing  come  upon  the 
head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the  lop  of  the 
head  of  him  that  w  as  separated  from  his 
brethren.  1 7.  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling 
of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  unicorns :  with  them  he  shall  push 
the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth: 
and  they  are  the  ton  thousands  of  Ephraim 
and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

Here  is, 

I.  The  blessing  of  Benjamin,  v.  12.  Benjamin  ir> 
put  next  to  Levi,  because  the  temple  where  the 
priests’  work  lay,  was  just  upon  the  edge  of  the  lot 
of  this  tribe;  and  it  is  put  before  Joseph,  because  of 
the  dignity  of  Jerusalem  (part  of  which  was  in 
this  tribe)  above  Samaria,  which  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  because  Benjamin  adhered  to 
the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
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when  the  rest  of  the  tribes  deserted  both  with  Jer¬ 
oboam.  1.  Benjamin  is  here  called  the  beloved  of 
the  Lord ,  as  the  father  of  this  tribe  was  Jacob’s  be¬ 
loved  son,  the  son  of  his  right  hand.  Note,  Those 
are  blessed  indeed,'  that  are  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
Saul,  the  first  king,  and  Paul,  the  great  apostle, 
were  both  of  this  tribe.  2.  He  is  here  assured  of 
the  divine  protection;  he  shall  dwell  safely.  Note, 
Those  are  safe,  whom  God  loves,  Ps.  91.  1.  3.  It 

is  here  intimated,  that  the  temple  in  which  God 
would  dwell,  should  be  built  in  the  borders  of  this 
tribe.  Jerusalem  the  holy  city,  was  in  the  lot  of 
this  tribe,  (Josh.  18.  28.)  and  though  Zion,  the  city 
of  David,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Judah,  yet  mount 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  was  built,  was  in  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  lot.  God  is  therefore  said  to  dwell  between 
his  shoulders,  because  the  temple  stood  on  that 
mount,  as  the  head  of  a  man  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  by  this  means  Benjamin  was  covered  all  the 
day  long  under  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary,  (Ps. 
125.  2.)  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
Ps.  27.  4,  5.  Neh.  6.  10.  Benjamin  dwelling  by  the 
temple  of  God,  dwelt  in  safety  by  him.  Note,  It  is 
a  happy  thing  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  This  situation  of  Benjamin,  it  is  likely,  was 
the  only  thing  that  kept  that  tribe  close  with  Ju¬ 
dah  to  'the  divine  institutions,  when  the  other  ten 
tribes  apostatized.  Those  have  corrupt  and  wicked 
hearts  indeed,  who,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
church,  are  so  much  the  furt  her  from  God. 

II.  The  blessing  of  Joseph,  including  both  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim.  In  Jacob’s  blessing,  (Gen. 
49.)  that  of  Joseph  is  the  largest,  and  so  it  is  here; 
and  from  thence  Moses  here  borrows  the  title  he 
gives  to  Joseph,  ( v .  13.)  that  he  was  separated  from 
his  brethren ,  or,  as  it  might  be  read,  a  JVazarite 
among  them,  both  in  regard  of  his  piety,  wherein 
it  appears,  by  many  instances,  he  excelled  them  all; 
and  of  his  dignity  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  both  their 
l-uler  and  benefactor;  his  brethren  separated  him 
from  them  by  making  him  a  slave,  but  God  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  them  by  making  him  a  prince. 

Now  the  blessings  here  prayed  for,  and  prophe¬ 
sied  of,  for  this  tribe,  are,  great  plenty,  and  great 
power. 

1.  Great  filenty,  v.  13* -16.  In  general,  Blessed 
of  the  Lord  be  his  land.  They  were  very  fruitful 
countries  that  fell  into  the  lot  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  yet  Moses  prays  they  might  be  watered 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  which  makes  rich,  and 
on  which  all  fruitfulness  depends. 

Now,  (1.)  He  enumerates  many  particulars  which 
he  prays  may  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  those  two  tribes,  looking  up  to  the  Creator 
for  the  benefit  and  serviceableness  of  all  the  inferior 
creatures,  for  they  are  all  that  to  us,  which  he 
makes  them  to  be.  He  prays,  [1.]  For  seasonable 
rains,  and  dews,  the  precious  things  of  heaven;  and 
so  precious  they  are,  though  but  pure  water,  that 
without  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  all  fail  and 
be  cut  off.  [2.]  For  plentiful  springs,  which  help 
to  make  the  earth  fruitful,  called  here  the  deep  that 
coucheth  beneath;  both  are  the  rivers  of  God,  (Ps. 
65.  9.)  for  he  is  the  Father  of  the  rain,  (Job  38.  28.) 
and  he  made  particularly  the  fountains  of  water. 
Rev.  14.  7.  [3.]  For  the  benign  influences  of  the 

heavenly  bodies;  (v.  14.)  for  the  precious  fruits 
(the  word  signifies  that  which  is  most  excellent, 
and  the  best  in  its  kind)  put  forth  by  the  quicken¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cooling  moisture  of  the 
moon.  “Let  them  have  the  yearly  fruits  of  their 
several  months,  according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
in  one  month  olives,  in  another  dates,”  cJc.  So 
some  understand  it.  [4.]  For  the  fruitfulness  even 
of  their  hills  and  mountains,  which  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  used  to  be  barren,  (v.  15.)  let  them  have  the  i 
chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains ;  and  if  the  I 


mountains  be  fruitful,  the  fruits  on  them  will  be  first 
and  best  ripened.  They  are  called  ancient  moun¬ 
tains,  not  because  prior  in  time  to  other  mountains, 
but  because,  like  the  first-born,  they  were  superior 
in  worth  and  excellency;  and  lasting  hills,  not  only 
because  as  other  mountains  they  were  unmoveable, 
(Hab.  3.  6.)  but  because  the  fruitfulness  of  them 
should  continue.  [5.]  For  the  production^  of  the 
lower  grounds,  v.  16,  For  the  precious  things  of 
the  earth.  Though  the  earth  itself  seems  a  useless 
worthless  lump  of  matter,  yet  there  are  precious 
things  produced  out  of  it,  for  the  support  and  com¬ 
fort  of  human  life.  Job  28.  5.  Out  of  it  cometh 
bread,  because  out  of  it  came  our  bodies,  and  to  it 
they  must  return.  But  what  are  the  precious  things 
of  the  earth  to  a  soul  that  came  from  God,  and  must 
return  to  him?  Or,  what  is  its  fulness  to  the  fulness 
that  is  in  Christ,  whence  we  receive  grace  for 
grace?  Some  make  these  precious  things  here 
prayed  for  to  be  figures  of  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  things  by  Christ,  the  gifts,  graces,  and 
comforts,  of  the  Spirit. 

(2.)  He  crowns  all  with  the  good-will,  or  favoura¬ 
ble  acceptance,  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush,  (v. 

16. )  that  is,  of  God,  that  God  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  bush  that  burned  and  was  not  con¬ 
sumed,  (Exod.  3.  2.)  to  give  him  his  commission 
for  the  bringing  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Though 
God’s  glory  appeared  there  but  for  a  while,  yet  it 
is  said  to  dwell  there,  because  it  continued  as  long 
as  there  was  occasion  for  it:  The  good-will  of  the 
Shechinah  in  the  bush;  so  it  might  be  read,  for  She- 
chinah  s;gnifies  that  which  clwelleth:  and  though  it 
was  but  a  little  while  a  dweller  in  the  bush,  yet  it 
continued  to  dwell  with  the  people  of  Israel.  Ply 
Dweller  in  the  bush ;  so  it  should  be  rendered:  lhat 
was  an  appearance  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  Moses 
only,  in  token  of  the  particular  interest  he  had  in 
God,  which  he  desires  to  improve  for  the  good  of 
this  tribe.  Many  a  time  God  had  appeared  to  Mo¬ 
ses,  but  now  that  he  is  just  dying,  he  seems  to  hav  e 
the  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  that,  which  was 
that  time,  when  his  acquaintance  with  the  visions 
of  the  Almighty  first  began,  and  his  correspondence 
with  heaven  was  first  settled,  that  was  a  time  of 
love  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  at  the  bush  that 
God  declared  himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  so  confirmed  the  promise  made  to 
the  fathers,  that  promise  which  reached  as  far  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  eternal  life,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  our  Saviour’s  argument  from  it,  Luke  20. 
37.  So  that  when  he  prays  for  the  good-will  of  him 
that  dwelt  in  the  bush,  he  has  an  eye  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  then  and  there  renewed,  on  which  all  our 
hopes  of  God’s  favour  must  be  bottomed.  Now 
he  concludes  this  large  blessing  with  a  prayer  for 
the  favour  and  good-will  of  God.  [].]  Because  that 
is  the  fountain  and  spring-head  of  all  these  bless¬ 
ings;  they  are  the  gifts  of  God’s  good-will,  they  are 
so  to  his  own  people,  whatever  they  are  to  others. 
Indeed,  when  Ephraim, (a  descendant  from  Joseph) 
slid  back  from  God,  as  a  backsliding  heifer,  those 
fruits  of  his  country  were  so  far  from" being  the  gifts 
of  God’s  good-will,  that  they  were  intended  but  to 
fatten  him  for  the  slaughter,  as  a  lamb  in  a  large 
place,  Hos.  4.  16,  17.  [2.]  Because  that  is  the  com¬ 
fort  and  sweetness  of  all  these  blessings;  when  we 
have  joy  of  them,  when  we  taste  God’s  good-will  in 
them.  [3.]  Because  that  is  better  than  all  these, 
infinitely  better;  for  if  we  have  but  the  fa.1,  our  and 
good-will  of  God,  wc  are  happy,  and  may  be  easy 
in  the  want  of  all  these  things;  and  may  rejoice  in  the 
God  of  our  salvation,  though  the  fig-tree  do  not  blos- 
so?n,  and  there  be  no  fruit  in  the  vine,  Hab.  3.  17,  18. 

2.  Great  power  Joseph  is  here  blessed  with,  v. 

17.  Here  are  three  instances  of  this  power  fore¬ 
told.  (1.)  His  authority  amcna  his  brethren.  His 
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flory  is  like  the  frstling  of  his  bullock,  or  a  young 
ull,  which  isa  stately  creature, and  therefore  former¬ 
ly  usedas  an  emblem  of  royal  majesty.  Joshua,  who 
was  to  succeed  Moses,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  th  e 
son  of  Joseph,  and  his  glory  was  indeed  illustrious, 
and  he  was  an  honour  to  his  tribe.  In  Ephraim  was 
the  royal  city  of  the  ten  tribes  afterward.  And  of 
Manasseh  were  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Jair,  who 
wei  e  all  ornaments  and  blessings  to  their  country. 
Some  think  he  is  compared  to  the  firstling  of  the 
oullock,  because  the  birthright  which  Reuben  lost, 
devolved  upon  Joseph,  (1  Chron.  5.  1,  2.)  and  to  the 
firstling  of  his  bullock,  because  Bashan,  which  was  in 
the  lot  of  Manasseh,  was  famous  for  bulls  and  cows, 
Ps.  22.  12.  Amos  4.  1.  (2.)  His  force  against  his 

enemies  and  victory  over  them;  his  horns  are  like 
the  horn  of  an  unicorn,  that  is,  “The  forces  he 
shall  bring  into  the  field,  shall  be  very  strong  and 
formidable,  and  with  them  he  shall push  the  people," 
that  is,  “He  shall  overcome  all  that  stand  in  his 
way.  ”  It  appears  from  the  Ephraimites’  contests, 
both  with  Gideon  (Judg.  8.  1.)  and  with  Jephthah, 
(Judg.  12.  1.)  that  they  were  a  warlike  tribe  and 
fierce.  Yet  we  find  the  children  of  Ephraim,  when 
they  had  forsaken  the  covenant  of  God,  though 
they  were  armed,  turning  back  in  the  day  of  battle, 
(Ps.  78.  9,  10.)  for  though  here  pronounced  strong 
and  bold  as  unicorns,  when  God  was  departed  from 
them,  they  became  as  weak  as  other  men.  (3.) 
The  numbers  of  his  people,  in  which  Ephraim, 
though  the  younger  house,  exceeded,  Jacob  having, 
in  the  foresight  of  the  same  thing,  crossed  hands, 
Gen.  48.  19,  They  are  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh.  Jona¬ 
than’s  Targum  applies  it  to  the  ten  thousands  of 
Canaanites  conquered  by  Joshua,  who  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  thousands  ofMidianites 
conquered  by  Gideon,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh.  x\nd  the  gloss  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
upon  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  observable; 
that  “as  the  firstlings  of  the  bullock  were  never  to  be 
worked,  nor  could  the  unicorn  ever  be  tamed,  so  Jo¬ 
seph  should  ever  continue  free,  they  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  free,  if  they  had  not  by  sin  sold  themselves.” 

18.  And  of  Zebulun  he  said,  Rejoice, 
Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out;  and,  Issacbar, 
in  thy  tents.  19.  They  shall  call  the  peo¬ 
ple  unto  the  mountain;  there  they  shall 
offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness :  for  they 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand.  20.  And 
of  Gad  he  said,  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeth 
Gad :  he  dwelleth  as  a  lion,  and  teareth 
the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the  head.  21. 
And  he  provided  the  first  part  for  himself, 
because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the  lawgiver, 
was  he  seated  ;  and  he  came  with  the  heads 
of  the  people,  he  executed  the  justice  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  judgments  with  Israel. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  The  blessings  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  put  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  were  both  the  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Leah,  and  by  their  lot  in  Canaan  they  were  neigh¬ 
bours;  it  is  foretold, 

1,  That  they  should  both  have  a  comfortable  set¬ 
tlement  and  employment,  v.  18.  Zebulun  must  re¬ 
joice,  for  he  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice;  and  Moses 
prays  that  he  may  have  cause  in  his  going  out, 
either  to  war,  for  Zebulun  jeoparded  their  lives  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field,  (Judg.  5.  18.)  or  rather 
to  sea,  for  Zebulun  was  a  haven  of  ships,  Gen.  49. 
13.  And  Issachar  must  rejoice  in  his  tents,  that  is, 


in  his  business  at  home,  his  husbandry,  to  which 
the  men  of  that  tribe  generally  confined  themselves, 
because  they  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  when  the 
sea  was  rough,  the  land  was  pleasant,  Gen.  49.  14, 
15.  Observe  here,  (1.)  That  the  providence  of 
God,  as  it  variously  appoints  the  bounds  of  men’s 
habitations,  some  in  the  city,  and  some  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  in  the  sea-ports,  and  some  in  the  inland 
towns,  so  it  wisely  disposes  men’s  inclinations  to 
different  employments  tor  the  good  of  the  public,  as 
each  member  of  the  body  is  situated  and  qualified 
for  the  service  of  the  whole.  The  genius  of  some 
men  leads  them  to  a  book,  of  others,  to  the  sea,  of 
others,  to  the  sword;  some  are  inclined  to  rural  af¬ 
fairs,  others  to  trade,  and  some  have  a  turn  for  me¬ 
chanics;  and  it  is  well  it  is  so;  If  the  whole  body 
were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing ?  1  Cor.  12. 
17.  It  was  for  the  common  good  of  Israel,  that  the 
men  of  Zebulun  were  merchants,  and  that  the  men 
of  Issachar  were  husbandmen.  (2.)  That  whatever 
our  place  and  business  are,  it  is  our  wisdom  and 
duty  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  well  pleased  with  it.  Let 
Zebulun  rejoice  in  his  going  out;  let  him  thank  God 
for  the  gains,  and  make  the  best  of  the  losses  and 
inconveniences,  of  his  merchandise,  and  not  despise 
the  meanness,  or  envy  the  quietness,  of  Issachar’s 
tents:  let  Issachar  rejoice  in  his  tents,  let  him  be 
well  pleased  with  the  retirements,  and  content  with 
the  small  pi-ofits,  of  his  country  seats,  and  not 
grudge  that  he  has  not  Zebulun’s  pleasure  of  tra¬ 
velling,  and  profit  of  trading.  Every  business  has 
both  its  conveniences  and  its  inconveniences,  and 
therefore  whatever  Providence  has  made  our  busi¬ 
ness  we  ought  to  bring  our  minds  to  it;  and  it  is 
really  a  great  happiness,  whatever  our  lot  is,  to  be 
easy  with  it.  This  is  the  gift  of  God,  Eccl.  5.  19. 

2.  That  they  should  both  be  serviceable  in  their 
places  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  nation,  v.  19.  I  hey  shall  call  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  mountain,  that  is,  to  the  temple  which 
Moses  foresaw  should  be  built  upon  a  mountain.  I 
see  not  why  this  should  be  confined  (as  it  is  by  most 
interpreters)  to  Zebulun;  if  both  Zebulun  and  Issa¬ 
char  receive  the  comforts  of  their  respective  em¬ 
ployments,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  they 
both  took  care  to  give  God  the  glory  of  them?  Two 
things  they  shall  do  for  God. 

(1.)  They  shall  invite  others  to  the  service;  call 
the  people  to  the  mountain.  [1.]  Zebulun  shall  im¬ 
prove  his  acquaintance  and  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  to  whom  he. gees  out,  for  this 
noble  purpose,  to  propagate  religion  among  them, 
and  to  invite  them  into  the  service  of  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Note,  Men  of  great  business,  or  large  conver¬ 
sation,  should  wisely  and  zealously  endeavour  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  serious  godliness  to 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  and  among  whom 
their  business  lies.  Such  are  blessed,  for  they  are 
blessings.  It  were  well  if  the  enlargement  of  trade 
with  foreign  countries  might  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  This  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  Zebulun  perhaps  looks  as  far  as  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  began  in  the 
land  of  Zebulun,  (Matth.  4.  14,  15.)  and  they  called 
the  people  to  the  mountain,  that  is,  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  which  is  called  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house,  Isa.  2.  2.  [2.]  Issachar  that  tarries 

at  home  and  dwells  in  tents,  shall  call  upon  his 
neighbour  to  go  up  to  the  sanctuary,  at  the  times 
appointed  for  their  solemn  feasts;  either,  because 
they  should  be  more  zealous  and  forward  than  their 
neighbours,  (and  it  has  been  often  observed,  that 
though  they  that  dwell  with  Zebulun  dwell  in  the 
haven  of  ships,  which  are  places  of  crnc.curse, 
have  commonly  mere  of  the  light  of  religion,  they 
that  with  Issachar  dwell  in  tents  in  the  country, 
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have  more  of  the  life  and  heat  of  it,)  and  may  there¬ 
fore  with  their  zeal  provoke  those  to  a  holy  emula¬ 
tion  that  have  more  knowledge;  (Ps.  122.  1.)  or, 
because  tli£y  were  more  observant  of  the  times  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  feasts  than  others  were.  One  of 
the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  reads  the  foregoing  verse, 
Rejjice,  Issachar ,  in  the  tents  of  thy  schools,  sup¬ 
posing  they  would  many  of  them  be  scholars,  and 
would  use  their  learning  for  that  purpose,  according 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  year,  to  give  notice  of  the 
times  of  the  feasts;  for  almanacks  were  not  then  so 
common  as  they  are  now.  And  Onkelos  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  Rejoice,  Issachar,  when  thou  goest  to  com- 
txute  the  times  of  the  solemnities  at  Jerusalem;  for 
then  the  tribes  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  to  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary.  So  he 
reads  the  beginning  of  this  verse;  and  many  think 
this  the  meaning  of  that  character  of  the  men  of 
Issachar  inDavid’s  time,  That  they  had^undersland- 
ing  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,  1 
Chron.  12.  32.  And  the  character  which  follows, 
(f.  33. )  of  the  men  of  Zebulun,  that  they  were  such 
as  went  forth  to  battle,  expert  in  war,  perhaps  may 
explain  the  blessing  of  that  tribe  here.  Note, 
Those  that  have  not  opportunity  as  Zebulun  had 
of  bringing  into  the  church  those  that  are  without, 
may  yet  be  very  serviceable  to  its  interest,  by  helping 
to  quicken,  encourage,  and  build  up,  those  that  are 
within.  And  it  is  good  work  to  call  people  to  God’s 
ordinances,  to  put  those  in  remembrance  that  are 
forgetful,  and  to  stir  up  those  that  are  slothful,  who 
will  follow,  but  care  not  to  lead. 

(2.)  They  shall  not  only  invite  others  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  but  they  shall  abound  in  it  themselves; 
there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness. 
They  shall  not  send  others  to  the  temple,  and  stay 
at  home  themselves,  under  pretence  that  they  can¬ 
not  leave  their  business;  but  when  they  stir  up 
others  to^g-o  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  they 
shall  say,  We  will  go  also,  as  it  is  Zech.  8.  21. 
Note,  The  good  we  exhort  others  to,  we  should 
ourselves  be  examples  of.  And  when  they  come 
to  the  temple,  they  shall  not  appear  before  the 
Lord  empty,  but  shall  bring  for  the  honour  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  according  as  he  has  prosper  ed  them,  1 
Cor.  16.  2.  [1.]  It  is  here  foretold  that  both  these 

tribes  should  grow  rich,  Zebulun  that  goes  abroad, 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  which  are 
full  breasts  to  the  merchants,  while  Issachar  that 
tarries  at  home,  shall  enrich  himself  with  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand;  either  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
the  underground  treasures  of  metals  and  minerals, 
or,  (because  the  word  for  sand  here  signifies  pro¬ 
perly  the  sand  of  the  sea,)  the  rich  things  thrown 
up  by  the  sea,  for  the  lot  of  Issachar  reached  to  the 
sea-side.  Perhaps  their  success  in  calling  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  mount,  is  intimated  by  their  sucking  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas,  for  we  have  the  like 
phrase  used  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  nations  to  the 
church,  (Isa.  60.  5.)  The  abundance  of  the  sea  shall 
be  converted  unto  thee,  and  (v.  16.)  Thou  shalt  , 
suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  foretold,  [2.] 
that  these  tribes,  being  thus  enriched,  should  con¬ 
secrate  their  gain  ufilo  the  Lord,  mid  their  sub¬ 
stance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  Mic.  4. 
13.  That  the  merchandise  of  Zebulun,  and  the 
hire  of  Issachar,  should  be  holiness  to  the  Lord,  (Isa. 
23.  18.)  for  they  shall  out  of  it  offer  sacrifices  of 
righteousness,  that  is,  sacrifices  according  to  the  law. 
Note,  We  must  serve  and  honour  God  with  what 
we  have;  and  where  he  sows  plentifully,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  reap  accordingly.  Those  that  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid  in 
the  sand,  ought  to  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness 
proportionable. 

II.  The  blcssihg  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  comes  next, 

20,  21.  This  was  one  of  the  tribes  that  was  al¬ 


ready  seated  on  that  side  Jordan  where  Moses  now 
was.  Now, 

1.  He  foretells  what  this  tribe  would  be,  v.  20. 
(1.)  That  it  would  be  enlarged,  as  at  present  it  had 
a  spacious  allotment;  and  he  gives  God  the  glory 
both  of  its  present  and  of  its  future  extent.  Blessed 
be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad.  We  find  how  this  tribe 
was  enlarged  by  their  success  in  war,  which  it 
seems  they  carried  on  very  religiously  against  the 
Hagarites,  1  Chron.  5.  19,  20,  22.  Note,  God  is 
to  have  the  glory  of  all  our  enlargements.  (2.) 
That  it  would  be  a  valiant  and  victorious  tribe; 
would,  if  let  alone,  dwell  secure  and  fearless  as  a 
lion;  but,  if  provoked,  would,  like  a  lion,  tear  the 
arm  with  the  crown  of  the  head;  that  is,  would  pull 
in  pieces  all  that  stood  in  his  way,  both  the  arm, 
that  is,  the  strength,  and  the  crown  of  the  head, 
that  is,  the  policy  and  authority  of  his  enemies.  In 
David’s  time  there  wereGaditeswhosefaceswere  as 
the  faces  of  lions,  1  Chron.  12.  8.  Some  reckon  Jehu 
to  be  of  this  tribe,  because  the  first  mention  we  have 
of  him  is  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  belonged  to  Gad, 
and  they  think  this  may  refer  to  his  valiant  acts. 

He  commends  this  tribe  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  were  now  doing,  v.  21.  (1.)  They  had  done 

wisely  for  themselves,  when  they  chose  their  lot 
with  the  first,  in  a  country  already  conquered.  He 
provided  the  first  part  for  himself;  though  he  had  a 
concern  for  his  brethren,  yet  his  charity  began  at 
home,  and  he  was  willing  to  see  himself  first  serv¬ 
ed,  first  settled.  The  Gaditesawere  the  first  and 
most  active  movers  for  an  allotment  on  that  side 
Jordan,  and  therefore  are  still  mentioned  before  the 
Reubenites  in  the  history  of  that  affair.  Numb.  32. 
2.  And  thus,  while  the  other  tribes  had  their  por¬ 
tion  assigned  them  by  Joshua  the  conqueror.  Gad 
and  his  companions  had  their’s  from  Moses  the 
lawgiver,  and  in  it  they  were  seated  by  law;  or,  (as 
the  word  is,)  covered  or  protected  by  a  special  pro¬ 
vidence  which  watched  over  them  that  were  left 
behind,  while  the  men  of  war  went  forward  with 
their  brethren.  Note,  Men  will  praise  thee  when 
thou  doest  well  for  thyself,  (when  thou  p  rockiest 
first  for  thyself,  as  Gad  did,)  Ps.  49.  18.  And  God 
will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  for  thy  soul, 
which  is  indeed  thyself,  and  providest  the  firstpart 
for  that  in  a  portion  for  the  lawgiver.  (2.)  They 
were  now  doing  honestly  and  bravely  for  their 
brethren;  for  they  came  with  the  heads  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  before  whom  they  went  armed  over  Jordan,  to 
execute  the  justice  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Canaan- 
ites,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  to  whom  we 
afterward  find  they  solemnly  vowed  obedience, 
Josh.  1.  12,  16.  This  was  what  they  undertook  to 
do  when  they  had  their  lot  assigned  them,  Numb. 
32.  27.  This  they  did.  Josh.  4.  12.  And  when  the 
wars  of  Canaan  were  ended,  Joshua  dismissed  them 
with  a  blessing;  Josh.  22.  7.  Note,  It  is  a  blessed 
and  honourable  thing  to  be  helpful  to  our  brethren 
in  their  affairs;  and  particularly  to  assist  in  execut¬ 
ing  the  justice  of  the  Lord,  by  suppressing  that 
which  is  provoking  to  him:  this  was  it  that  was 
counted  to  Phinehas  for  righteousness. 

22.  And  of  Dan  he  said,  Dan  is  a  lion’s 
whelp  :  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan.  23.  And 
of  Naphtali  he  said,  O  Xaphtali,  satisfied 
with  favour,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  :  possess  thou  the  tvest  and  the 
south.  24.  And  of  Asher  he  said.  Let  Ash¬ 
er  be  blessed  with  children;  let  him  be 
acceptable  to  his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip 
his  foot  in  oil.  25.  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron 
and  brass;  and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  he. 
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Hei'e  is, 

I.  The  blessing  of  Dan,  i/.  22.  Jacob  in  his  bless¬ 
ing  had  compared  him  to  a  serpent  for  subtlety; 
Moses  compares  him  to  a  lion  for  courage  and  reso¬ 
lution:  and  what  could  stand  before  those  that  had 
the  head  of  a  serpent  and  the  heart  of  a  lion?  He  is 
compared  to  the  lions  that  leapt  from  Bashan,  a 
mountain  noted  for  fierce  lions,  from  whence  they 
came  down  to  leap  upon  their  prey  in  the  plains. 
This  may  refer  either,  1.  To  the  particular  victo¬ 
ries  obtained  by  Samson  (who  was  of  this  tribe) 
over  the  Philistines;  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  when  he  was  very 
young,  as  a  lion’s  whelp,  so  that  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  Philistines  he  surprised  them,  and  overpowered 
them  by  main  strength,  as  a  lion  does  his  prey;  and 
one  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  rending  of  a  lion. 
Or,  2.  To  a  more  general  achievement  of  that  tribe, 
when  a  party  of  them,  upon  information  brought 
them  of  the  security  of  Laish,  which  lay  in  the  fur¬ 
thest  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  from  them,  sur- 

rised  it,  and  soon  made  themselves  master  of  it. 
ee  Judg.  18.  27'.  And  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
lying  not  far  from  that  city,  probably  from  thence 
they  made  their  descent  upon  it;  and  therefore  are 
here  said  to  leap  from  Bashan. 

II.  The  blessing  of  Naphtali,  v.  23.  He  looks 
upon  this  tribe  with  wonder,  and  applauds  it.  “O 
Naphtali,  thou  art  happy,  thou  shalt  be  so,  mayest 
thou  ever  be  so!”  Three  things  make  up  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  this  tribe.  1.  Be  thou  satisfied  with  fa¬ 
vour.  Some  understand  it  of  the  favour  of  men, 
their  good-will  and  good  word;  Jacob  had  described 
this  tribe  to  be,  generally,  courteous  obliging  peo¬ 
ple,  giving  goodly  words,  as  the  loving  hind,  Gen. 
49.  21.  Now  what  should  they  get  by  being  so? 
Moses  here  tells  them  they  should  have  an  interest 
in  the  affections  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  satisfied 
with  favour.  They  that  are  loving,  shall  be  belov¬ 
ed.  But  others  understand  it  of  the  favour  of  God; 
and  with  good  reason :  for  that  only  is  the  favour  that 
is  satisfying  to  the  soul,  and  puts  true  gladness  into 
the  heart.  Those  are  happy  indeed,  that  have  the 
favour  of  God;  and  those  shall  have  it,  that  place 
their  satisfaction  in  it,  and  reckon  that,  in  having 
that,  they  have  enough,  and  desire  no  more.  2.  Be 
thou  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  not 
only  with  those  good  things  that  are  the  fruits  of  the 
blessing,  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  but  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  itself;  that  is,  the  grace  of  God,  according  to  his 
promise  and  covenant.  Those  who  have  that  bless¬ 
ing,  may  veil  reckon  themselves  full,  they  need 
nothing  else  to  rrf?ike  them  happy.  “The  portion 
of  the  tr.be  of  Naphtali,”  (the  Jews  say,)  was  so 
fruitful,  and  the  productions  so  forward,"  though  it 
lay  north,  that  they  of  that  tribe  were  generally  the 
first  that  brought  their  first-fruits  to  the  temple; 
and  so  they  had  first  the  blessing  from  the  priest, 
which  was  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.”  Capernaum, 
in  which  Christ  chiefly  resided,  lay  in  this  tribe. 
3.  Be  thou  in  possession  of  the  sea  and  the  south;  so 
it  may  be  read,  that  is,  of  that  sea  which  shall  lie 
south  of  thy  lot,  th  it  was  the  sea  of  Galilee;  which 
we  so  often  read  of  in  the  gospels,  directly  north  of 
which  the  lot  of  this  tribelay;  and  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  this  tribe,  witness  the  wealth  of 
Capernaum  and  Bethsaida,  which  lay  within  this 
tribe,  and  upon  the  shore  of  that  sea.  See  how 
Moses  was  guided  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  in  these 
blessings;  for  before  the  lot  was  cast  into  the  lap, 
he  foresaw  and  foretold  how  the  disposal  of  it 
would  be. 

III.  The  blessing  of  Asher,  v.  24,  25.  Four  things 

he  prays  for,  and  prophesies  concerning  this  tribe, 
which  carries  blessedness  in  its  name;  for  Leah 
called  the  father  of  it  Asher,  saying,  Happy  am  I, 
Gen.  30.  13.  1.  The  increase  of  their  numbers. 
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They  are  now  a  numerous  tribe.  Numb.  26.  47. 
Let  it  be  more  so;  Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Note,  Children,  especially  children  of  the 
co\  enant,  are  blessings,  not  burthens.  2.  Their 
interest  in  their  neighbours;  Let  him  be  acceptable 
to  his  brethren.  Note,  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing 
to  have  the  love  and  good-will  of  those  we  liv  e 
among:  it  is  what  we  should  pray  to  God  for,  who 
has  all  hearts  in  his  hand;  and  what  we  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  by  meekness  and  humility,  and  a 
readiness,  as  we  have  ability  and  opportunity,  to  do 
good  to  all  men.  3,  The  richness  of  their  land, 
(1.)  Above-ground;  Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil,  that 
is,  “Let  him  have  such  plenty  of  it  in  his  lot,  that 
he  may  not  only  anoint  his  head  with  it,  but,  if  he 
pleases,  wash  his  feet  in  it,”  which  wasnotcommon- 
ly  done;  yet  we  find  our  blessed  Saviour  so  accept¬ 
able  to  his  brethren,  that  his  feet  were  anointed 
with  the  most  precious  ointment,  Luke  7  46.  (2.) 

Under-ground;  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass, 
that  is,  “Thou  shalt  have  great  plenty  of  these 
metals  (mines  of  them)  in  thine  own  ground,  which 
by  an  uncommon  blessing  shall  have  both  its  surface 
and  its  bowels  rich:”  or,  if  they  had  them  not  as  the 
productions  of  their  own  country,  they  should  have 
them  imported  from  abroad:  for  the  lot  of  this  tribe 
lay  on  the  sea  coast.  The  Chaldee  paraphrasts  un¬ 
derstand  it  figuratively;  “Thou  shalt  be  strong  and 
bright,  as  iron  and  brass.”  4.  The  continuance  of 
their  strength  and  vigour;  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.  Many  paraphrase  it  thus,  “  The 
strength  of  thine  old  age  shall  be  like  that  or  thy 
youth;  thou  shalt  not  feel  a  decay,  nor  be  the  worse 
for  the  wearing,  but  shalt  renew  thy  youth;  as  if 
not  thy  shoes  only,  but  thy  bones,  were  iron  and 
brass.”  The  day  is  often  in  scripture  put  for  the 
events  of  the  day;  and  taking  it  so  here,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  God  would  graciously  support  them 
under  their  trials  and  troubles,  whatever  they  Were. 
And  so  it  is  a  promise  sure  to  all  the  spiritual  seed 
of  Abraham,  that  God  will  wisely  proportion  their 
graces  and  comforts  to  the  services  and  sufferings 
he  calls  them  out  to.  Have  they  work  appointed 
them?  They  shall  have  strength  to  do  it.  Have 
they  burthens  appointed  them?  They  shall  have 
strength  to  bear  them;  and  never  be  tempted  above 
that  they  are  able.  Faithful  is  he  that  has  thus 
promised,  and  hath  caused  us  to  hope  in  this  pro¬ 
mise. 

26.  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of 
Jeshurun,  ivho  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky.  27. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  under¬ 
neath  are  the  everlasting  arms  :  and  he  shall 
thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ;  and 
shall  say,  Destroy  them.  28.  Israel  then 
shall  dwell  in  safety  alone  :  the  fountain  of 
Jacob  shall  he  upon  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine;  also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down 
dew.  29.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel :  who 
is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the. 
Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is. 
the  sword  of  thy  excellency  !  and  thine  en¬ 
emies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee:  and 
thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  all  that  ever  Moses, 
that  great  writer,  that  great  dictator,  either  wrote 
himself,  or  were  written  front  him,  and  they  are 
therefore  very  remarkable;  and,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
find  them  very  improving.  Moses,  the  man  of  God, 
(who  had  as  much  reason  as  ever  any  mere  man; 
had  to  know  both,)  with  his  last  breath  magnifies 
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noth  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  Israel  of  God.  They  | 
are  both  incomparable  in  his  eye;  and  we  are  sure 
that  in  this  his  judgment  of  both,  his  eye  did  not ! 
wax  dim. 

I.  No  God  like  the  God  of  Israel.  None  of  the 
gods  of  the  nations  were  capable  of  doing  that  for 
their  worshippers  which  Jehovah  did  for  ljis,  (v. 
26.)  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun. 
Note,  When  we  are  expecting  that  God  should 
bless  us  in  doing  well  for  us,  we  must  bless  him  by 
speaking  well  of  him;  and  one  of  the  most  solemn 
ways  of  praising  God,  is,  by  acknowledging  that 
there  is  none  like  him.  Now,  1.  This  was  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Israel;  every  nation  boasted  of  its  god,  but 
none  had  such  a  God  to  boast  of  as  Israel  had.  2. 
It  was  their  happiness,  that  they  were  taken  into 
covenant  with  such  a  God.  Two  things  he  takes 
notice  of  as  proofs  of  the  incontestable  pre-eminence 
of  the  God  of  Jeshurun  above  all  other  gods.  (1.) 
His  sovereign  power  and  authority;  he  rides  upon 
the  heavens ,  and  with  the  greatest  state  and  magni- 
ti  ence  cn  the  skies.  Riding  on  the  heavens  de¬ 
notes  his  greatness  and  glory,  in  which  he  manifests 
himself  to  the  upper  world,  and  the  use  he  makes  i 
of  the  influences  of  heaven,  and  the  productions  of  I 
the  clouds,  in  bringing  to  pass  his  own  counsels  in 
this  lower  world:  he  manages  and  directs  them  as  a 
man  does  the  horse  he  rides  on.  When  he  has 
any  thing  to  do  for  his  people,  he  rides  upon  the  j 
heavens  to  do  it;  for  he  does  it  swiftly  and  strongly,  i 
no  enemy  can  either  anticipate  or  obstruct  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  him  that  rides  on  the  heavens.  (2.)  His 
boundless  eternity;  he  is  the  eternal  God,  and  his 
arms  are  everlasting,  v.  2 7.  The  gods  of  the  hea¬ 
then  were  but  lately  invented,  and  would  shortly 
perish;  but  the  God  of  Jeshurun  is  eternal,  he  was 
before  all  worlds,  and  will  be  when  time  and  days 
shall  be  no  more.  See  Hab.  1.  12. 

II.  No  people  like  the  Israel  of  God.  Having- 
pronounced  each  tribe  happy,  in  the  close  he  pro¬ 
nounces  all  together  very  happy;  so  happy  in  all 
respects,  that  there  was  no  nation  under  the  sun 
comparable  to  them ;  (v.  29.)  Happy  art  thou,  O 
Israel,  a  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord;  on  that  ac¬ 
count  truly  happy,  and  none  like  unto  thee.  If 
Israel  honour  God  as  a  none-such  God,  he  will 
favour  them,  so  as  to  make  them  a  none-such  peo¬ 
ple,  the  envy  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  the  joy  of 
all  their  well-wishers.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
people s'  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love!  says  Christ 
of  his  spouse.  To  which  she  presently  returns, 
Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved.  What  one  na¬ 
tion  (no,  not  all  the  nations  together)  is  like,  thy  peo¬ 
ple  Israel ?  2  Sam.  7.  23.  What  is  here  said  of  the 
church  of  Israel  and  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
it,  is  certainly  to  be  applied  to  the  church  of  the 
first-born,  that  are  written  in  heaven.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  church  is  the  Israel  of  God,  as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  (Gal.  5.  16.)  on  which  there  shall  be  peace,  and 
which  >s  dignified  above  all  societies  in  the  world, 
as  Israel  was. 

1.  Never  was  people  so  well  seated,  and  shelter¬ 
ed,  v.  2 7,  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge!  Or,  as 
ihe  word  signifies,  “  thy  habitation,  or  mansion- 
house,  in  whom  thou  art  safe  and  easy,  and  at  rest, 
as  a  man  in  his  own  house.  ”  Every  Israelite,  indeed, 
is  at  home  in  God;  the  soul  returns  to  him,  and  re¬ 
poses  In  him  as  its  resting-place,  (Ps.  116.  7.)  its  hid¬ 
ing-place,  Ps.  32.  7.  And  they  that  make  him  then- 
habitation,  shall  have  all  the  comforts  and  benefits 
of  a  habitation  in  him,  Ps.  91.  1.  Moses  had  an  eye 
to  God  as  the  habitation  of  Israel,  when  they  were 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  (Ps.  90.  1.)  Lord  thou 
hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations. 
\nd  now  that  they  were  going  to  settle  in  Canaan, 
they  must  not  change  their  habitation;  still  they  will 
need,  and  still  they  shall  have,  the  eternal  God  for 


their  dwelling-place;  without  him  Canaan  itself 
would  be  a  wilderness,  and  aland  of  darkness. 

*  2.  Never  .was  people  so  well  supported  and  born 
up;  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms;  that  is,  the 
almighty  power  of  God  is  engaged  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  consolation  of  all  that  trust  in  him,  in  their 
greatest  straits  and  distresses,  and  under  their  hea¬ 
viest  burthens.  The  everlasting  arms  shall  support, 
(1.)  The  interests  of  the  church  in  general,  that 
they  shall  net  sink,  or  be  run  down;  underneath  the 
church  is  that  Rock  of  ages  cn  which  it  is  built,  and 
agajnst  which  the  gates  of  bell  shall  never  prevail, 
Matth.  16.  18.  (2.)  The  spirits  of  particular  be¬ 

lievers,  so  that  though  they  may  be  oppressed,  they 
shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by  any  trouble.  How 
low  soever  the  people  of  God  are  at  any  time 
brought,  everlasting  arms  are  underneath  them 
to  keep  the  spirit  from  sinking,  from  fainting, 
and  the  faith  from  failing,  even  when  they  are 
pressed  above  measure.  The  everlasting  covenant, 
and  the  everlasting  consolations  that  flow  from  it, 
are  indeed  everlasting  arms,  with  which  believers 
have  been  wonderfully  sustained,  and  kept  cheer¬ 
ful  in  the  worst  of  times;  divine  grace  is  sufficient 
for  them.  2  Cor.  12.  9. 

3.  Never  was  people  so  well  commanded  and  led 
on  to  battle;  “  He  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from 
before  thee  by  his  almighty  power  which  will  make 
room  for  thee,  and  by  a  commission  which  will  hear 
thee  out,  he  shall  say,  Destroy  them.  ”  They  were 
now  entering  upon  a  land  that  was  in  the  full  prs- 
session  cf  a  strong  and  formidable  people,  and  who 
being  at  first  planters,  looked  upon  themselves  as 
its  rightful  owners;  'how  shall  Israel  justify,  and 
how  shall  they  accomplish,  the  expulsion  cf  them? 
(1.)  God  will  give  them  a  commission  to  destroy 
the  Canaanites,  and  that  will  justify  them,  and  bear 
them  cut  in  it,  against  all  the  world.  He  that  is 
sovereign  Lord  of  all  lives  and  all  lands,  not  only 
allow'ed  and  permitted,  but  expressly  commanded 
and  appointed,  the  children  of  Israel  both  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  put  to  the 
sword  the  people  of  Canaan,  which,  being  thus 
authorized,  they  might  not  only  lawfully  but  honour 
ably  do,  without  incurring  the  least  stain  or  impu 
tation  cf  theft  by  the  one,  or  murder  by  the  other. 
(2.)  God  will  give  them  power  and  ability  to  destroy 
them;  nay,  he  will  in  effect  do  it  to  their  hands:  he 
will  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  them;  for  the 
very  fear  of  Israel  shall  put  them  to  flight.  God 
drove  out  the  heathen  to  plant  his  people,  Ps.  44.  2. 
Thus  believers  are  more  than  conquerors  over  their 
spiritual  enemies,  through  Christ  that  loved  them. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  thrust  out  the  enemy 
from  before  us,  when  he  overcame  the  world,  and 
spoiled  principalities  and  powers  on  the  cross  :  and 
the  word  of  command  to  us  is,  “  Destroy  them-,  pur¬ 
sue  the  victory,  and  you  shall  divide  the  spoil.’ 

4.  Never  was  people  so  well  secured  and  protect¬ 
ed,  (v.  28.)  Israel  shall  then  dwell  in  safety  alone. 
Those  that  dwell  in  God,  and  make  his  name  their 
strong  tower,  dwell  in  safety;  the  /dace  of  their  de¬ 
fence  is  the  munitions  of  rocks,  Isa.  33.  16.  They 
shall  dwell  in  safety  alone.  (1.)  Though  alone; 
though  they  contract  no  alliances  with  their 
neighbours,  nor  have  any  reason  to  expect  help  or 
succour  from  any  of  them,  yet  they  shall  dwell  in 
safety;  they  shall  really  be  safe,  and  they  shall 
think  themselves  so.  (2.)  Because  alone;  they 
shall  dwell  in  safety,  as  long  as  they  continue  pure, 
and  unmixed  with  the  heathen,  a  singular  and  pe 
culiar  people.  Their  distinction  from  other  nations, 
though  it  made  them  like  a  speckled  bird,  (Jer.  12. 
9.)  and  exposed  them  to  the  ill-will  of  those  about 
them,  yet  it  was  really  their  preservation  from  the 
mischief  their  neighbours  wished  them,  as  it  kept 
them  under  the  divine  protection.  All  that  keej- 
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close  to  God,  shall  be  kept  safe  by  him.  It  is  pro¬ 
mised,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Israel  shall 
dwell  safe  ly,  Jer.  23.  6. 

5.  Never  was  people  so  well  provided  for;  the 
fountain  of  Jacob,  that  is,  the  present  generation  of 
that  people,  which  is  as  the  fountain  to  all  the 
streams  that  shall  hereafter  descend  and  be  derived 
from  it,  shall  now  presently  be  fixed  upon  a  good 
land.  /'he  eye  of  Jacob  (so  it  might  be  read,  for 
the  same  word  signifies  a  fountain  and  an  eye)  is 
upon  the  land  of  corn  and  wine,  that  is,  where  they 
now  lay  encamped,  they  had  Canaan  in  their  eye, 
it  was  just  before  their  faces,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ri\  er,  and  they  would  have  it  in  their  hands,  and 
under  their  feet  quickly.  This  land  which  they  had 
their  eye  upon,  was  blessed  both  with  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven;  it  was  a  land  of 
com  and  wine,  substantial  and  useful  productions: 
also  his  heavens  (as  if  the  heavens  were  particularly 
designed  to  be  blessings  to  that  land)  shall  drop 
down  dew,  without  which,  though  the  soil  were  ever 
so  good,  the  corn  and  wine  would  soon  fail.  Every 
Israelite  indeed  has  his  eye,  the  eye  of  faith,  upon 
the  better  country;  the  heavenly  Canaan,  which  is 
richly  replenished  with  better  things  than  corn  and 
wine. 

6.  Never  was  people  so  well  helped;  if  they  were 
in  any  strait,  God  himself  rode  upon  the  heavens  for 
their  help,  v.  26.  And  they  were  a  people  saved  by 
the  Lord,  v.  29.  If  they  were  in  danger  of  any 
harm,  or  in  want  of  any  good,  they  had  an  eternal 
God  to  go  to,  an  almighty  Power  to  trust  to;  nothing 
could  hurt  these  whom  God  helped,  nor  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  that  people  should  perish  which  was  sav¬ 
ed  by  the  Lord.  They  that  are  added  to  the 
gospel-Israel,  are  such  as  shall  be  saved,  Acts  2.  4 7. 

7.  Never  was  people  so  well  armed;  God  himself 
was  the  Shield  of  their  help,  by  whom  they  were 
armed  defensively,  and  sufficiently  guarded  against 
all  assailants:  and  he  was  the  Sword  of  their  excel¬ 
lency,  by  whom  they  were  armed  offensiv  ely,  and 
.made  both  formidable  and  successful  in  ali  their 
wars.  God  is  called  the  Sword  of  their  excellency , 
uecausc,  in  fighting  for  them,  he  made  them  to  ex¬ 
cel  other  people:  or,  because  in  all  he  did  for  them, 
he  had  an  eye  to  his  sanctuary  among  them,  which 
is  called  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Ps.  47.  4.  Ezek. 
28.  21.  Amos  6.  8.  Those  in  whose  hearts  is  the 
excellency  of  holiness,  have  God  himself  for  their 
Shield  and  Sword,  are  defended  by  the  whole  ar¬ 
mour  of  God;  his  word  is  their  sword,  and  faith  in 
it,  is  their  shield,  Eph.  6.  16,  17. 

8.  Never  was  people  so  well  assured  of  victory 
over  their  enemies;  They  shall  be  found  liars  unto 
thee;  that  is,  “  shall  be  forced  to  submit  to  thee  sore 
against  their  will,  so  that  it  will  be  but  a  counterfeit 
submission;  yet  the  point  shall  be  gained,  for  thou 
shalt  tread  upon  their  necks,”  (so  the  LXX.)  which 
we  find  done,  Josh.  10.  24.  “Thou  shalt  tread 
down  their  strong  holds,  be  they  never  so  high;  and 
trample  upon  their  palaces  and  temples,.. though  es¬ 
teemed  ev  er  so  sacred.  If  thine  enemies  be  found 
liars  to  thee,”  (so  some  read  it,)  “  thou  shaft  tread 
upon  their  high  places;  if  they  will  not  be  held  by 
the  le  nds  of  leagues  and  treaties,  they  shall  be  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  force  of  war.”  Thus  shall  the  God  of 
peace  tread  Satan  under  the  feet  of  all  believers, 
and  shall  do  it  shortly,  Rom.  16.  2G. 

Now  lay  all  this  together,  and  then  you  will  say, 
Hafipij  art  thou,  O  Israeli  Who  is  like  unto  thee, 

O  people !  Thrice  happy  the  people  whose  God  is 
the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Having  rend  how  Moses  finished  his  testimony,  we  are  told 
here  how  he  immediately  after  finished  his  life.  This 
chapter  could  not.  be  written  by  Moses  himself,  but  was 
added  bv  Joshua  or  FJeazar,  or,  as  Bishop  Patrick  con¬ 


jectures,  by  Samuel,  who  was  a  prophet,  and  wrote  by 
divine  authority  what  he  found  in  the  records  of  Joshua, 
and  his  successors  the  judges.  We  have  had  an  account 
of  his  dying  words,  here  we  have  an  account  of  his  dying 
work,  and  that  is  work  we  must  all  do  shortly,  and  it  had 
need  be  well  done.  Here  is,  I.  The  view  Moses  had  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  just  before  he  died,  v.  1 ..  4.  II.  His 
death  and  burial,  v.  5,  6.  III.  His  age,  v.  7.  IV.  Israel’s 
mourning  for  him,  v.  8.  V.  His  successor,  v.  9.  VI.  His 
character,  v.  10. .  12. 

I.  A  ND  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
l\.  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,to 

the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho. 
And  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  Dan,  2.  And  all  Naphtali,  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  all 
the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea,  3. 
And  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar. 
4.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is  the. 
land .  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it 
unto  thy  seed:  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it 
with  thine  eyes,  hut  thou  shalt  not  go  thither 
Here  is, 

1.  Moses  climbing  upward  toward  heaven,  as  high 
as  the  top  of  Pisgah,  there  to  die;  for  that  was  the 
place  appointed,  ch.  32.  49,  50.  Israel  lay  encamp¬ 
ed  upon  the  flat  grounds  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and 
from  thence  he  went  up,  according  to  order,  to  the 
mountain  of  Nebo;  to  the  highest  point  or  ridge  of 
that  mountain,  which  was  called  Pisgah,  v.  1.  Pis¬ 
gah  is  an  appellative  name  for  all  such  eminences. 
It  should  seem,  Moses  went  up  alone  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  alone  without  help;  a  sign  that  his  natural 
force  was  not  abated,  when  on  the  last  day  of  his  life 
he  could  walk  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  without 
such  supporters  as  once  he  had  when  his  hands  were 
heavy,  (Exod.  17.  12.)  alone  without  company; 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  Israel,  we 
may  suppose  he  solemnly  took  leave  of  Joshua  and 
Eleazar,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who,  probably, 
brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  then  he  gave 
them  such  a  charge  as  Abraham  gave  to  his  ser¬ 
vants  at  the  foot  of  another  hill;  Tarry  ye  here  while 
I  go  yonder  and  die:  they  must  not  see  him  die,  be¬ 
cause  they  must  not  know  of  his  sepulchre.  But, 
whether  this  was  so  or  not,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  1.  To  show  that  he  was  willing  to  die:  when 
he  knew  the  place  of  his  death,  he  was  so  far  from 
avoiding  it,  that  he  cheerfully  mounted  a  steep  hill 
to  come  at  it.  Note,  Those  that  through  grace  are 
well  acquainted  with  another  world,  and  have  been 
much  conversant  with  it,  need  not  be  afraid  to  leave 
this.  2.  To  show  that  he  looked  upon  death  as  his 
ascension.  The  soul  of  man,  of  a  good  man,  when 
he  leaves  the  body,  goes  upward,  (Ercl.  3.  21.)  in 
conformity  to  which  motion  of  the  soul,  the  body 
of  Moses  shall  go  along  with  it  as  far  upward  as  its 
earth  will  carry  it.  When  God’s  servants  are  sent 
for  out  of  the  world,  the  summons  runs  thus,  Go  up 
and  die. 

II.  Moses  looking  downward  again  toward  this 
earth,  to  see  the  earthly  Canaan  into  which  he  must 
never  enter,  but  therein  by  faith  looking  forward  to 
the  heavenly  Canaan  into  which  he  should  now  im¬ 
mediately  enter.  God  had  threatened  that  he  should 
not  come  into  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  the 
threatening  is  fulfilled.  But  he  had  also  promised 
that  he  should  have  a  prospect  of  it,  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  is  here  performed;  The  Lord  showed  him  all 
that  good  land,  v.  1. 

1.  If  he  went  up  alone  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  vet 
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ue  was  not  alone,  for  the  Father  was  with  him,  John 
16.  32.  If  a  man  has  any  friends,  he  will  have  them 
about  him  when  he  lies  a  dying.  But  if,  either 
through  God’s  providence,  or  their  unklndness,  it 
should  so  happen,  that  we  should  then  be  alone,  we 
need  fear  no  evil,  if  the  great  and  good  Shepherd  be 
with  us,  Ps.  23.  4. 

2.  Though  his  sight  was  very  good,  and  he  nad 
all  the  advantage  of  high  ground  that  he  could  de¬ 
sire  for  the  prospect,  yet  he  could  not  have  seen 
what  he  now  saw,  all  Canaan  from  end  to  end,  ( reck¬ 
oned  about  160  miles,)  and  from  side  to  side,  (reck¬ 
oned  about  50  or  60  miles,)  if  his  sight  had  not  been 
miraculously  assisted  and  enlarged,  and  therefore  it 
is  said.  The  Lord  showed  it  him.  Note,  All  the 
pleasant  prospects  we  have  of  the  better  country  we 
are  beholden  to  the  grace  of  God  for;  it  is  he  that 
gives  the  Sfirit  of  Wisdom  as  well  as  the  Sfirit  of 
Revelation,  the  eye  as  well  as  the  object.  This 
sight  which  God  here  gave  Moses  of  Canaan,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  Devil  designed  to  mimic,  and  pretended 
to  out-do,  when  in  an  airy  phantom  he  showed  to 
our  Saviour,  whom  he  had  placed  like  Moses  upon 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  glory  of  them,  not  gradually,  as  here, 
first  one  country  and  then  another,  but  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  time. 

3.  He  saw  it  at  a  distance;  such  a  sight  the  Old 
Testament  saints  had  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
they  saw  it  afar  off:  thus  Abraham,  long  before  this, 
saw  Christ’s  day;  and  being  fully  persuaded  of  it, 
embraced  it  in  the  promise,  leaving  others  to  em¬ 
brace  it  in  the  performance,  Heb.  11.  13.  Such  a 
sight  believers  now  have,  through  grace,  of  the  bliss 
and  glory  of  their  future  state.  The  word  and  or¬ 
dinances  are  to  them  what  mount  Pisgah  was  to 
Moses,  from  them  they  have  comfortable  prospects 
of  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  it. 

4.  He  saw  it,  but  must  never  enjoy  it.  As  God 
sometimes  takes  his  people  away  from  the  evil  to 
come,  so  at  other  times  he  takes  them  away  from 
the  good  to  come,  that  is,  the  good  which  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  the  church  in  the  present  world.  Glo¬ 
rious  things  are  spoken  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  latter  days,  its  advancement,  enlargement,  and 
flourishing  state;  we  foresee  it,  but  we  are  not  likely 
to  live  to  see  it.  Those  that  shall  come  after  us, 
we  hope,  will  enter  that  promised  land,  which  is  a 
comfort  to  us  when  we  find  our  own  carcases  falling 
in  this  wilderness.  See  2  Kings  7.  2. 

5.  He  saw  all  this  just  before  his  death.  Some¬ 
times  God  reserves  the  brightest  discoveries  of  his 
grace  to  his  people,  to  be  the  support  of  their  dying 
moments.  Canaan  was  Immanuel's  land,  (Isa.  8. 
8.)  so  that  in  viewing  it  he  had  a  view  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  we  enjoy  by  Christ.  It  was  a  type  of  heaven, 
(Heb.  11.  16.)  which  faith  is  the  substance  and  evi¬ 
dence  of.  Note,  Those  may  leave  this  world  with 
a  great  deal  of  cheerfulness,  that  die  in  the  faith  ot 
Christ,  and  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  with  Canaan 
in  their  eye.  Having  thus  seen  the  salvation  of 
God,  we  may  well  say,  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  defart  in  fence. 

5.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died 
there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  6.  And  he  buried  him 
in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Beth-peor :  but  no  man  knovveth  of  his  sepul¬ 
chre  unto  this  day.  7.  And  Moses  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died  : 
his  eve  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.  8.  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept 
for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days  : 


so  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  foi 
Moses  were  ended. 

|§ 

I.  The  death  of  Moses,  (v.  5.)  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  died.  God  told  him  he  must  not  go  over 
Jordan,  and  though  at  first  he  prayed  earnestly  for 
the  reversing  of  the  sentence,  yet  God’s  answer  tc 
his  prayer  sufficed  him,  and  now  he  sfake  no  more 
of  that  matter,  ch.  3.  26.  Thus  our  blessed  Saviour 
prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  yet  since 
it  might  not,  he  acquiesced  with,  Father,  thy  will 
he  done.  Moses  had  reason  to  desire  to  live  a  while 
longer  in  the  world.  Pie  was  old,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  not  yet  attained  to  the  years  of  the  life  of  his 
fathers;  his  father  Amram  lived  to  be  137;  his 
grandfather  Kohath  133;  his  great  grandfather  Levi 
137.  Exod.  6.  16.  .20.  And  why  must  Moses,  whose 
life  was  more  serviceable  than  any  of  their’s,  die  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty;  especially  since  he  felt  not 
the  decays  of  age,  but  was  as  fit  for  service  as  ever? 
Israel  could  ill  spare  him  at  this  time;  his  conduct 
and  his  converse  with  God  would  be  as  great  a  hap¬ 
piness  to  them  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the 
courage  of  Joshua.  It  bore  hard  upon  Moses  him¬ 
self,  when  he  had  gone  through  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  wilderness,  to  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  Canaan;  when  he  had  borne  the  burthen 
and  heat  of  the  day,  to  resign  the  honour  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  work  to  another,  and  that  not  his  son,  but  his 
servant,  who  must  enter  into  his  labours ;  we  may 
suppose  that  this  was  not  pleasant  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek;  God  will  haw 
it  so,  and  he  cheerfully  submits.  1.  He  is  here  cab 
ed  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  not  only  as  a  good  mail, 
all  the  saints  are  God’s  servants;  but  as  a  useful 
man,  eminently  useful,  who  had  served  God’s  coun¬ 
sels  in  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  leading 
them  through  the  wilderness.  It  was  more  his 
honour  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Lord  than  to  be  king 
in  Jeshurun.  2.  Yet  he  dies.  Neither  his  piety  nor 
his  usefulness  would  exempt  him  from  the  stroke  of 
death.  God’s  servants  must  die  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours;  recei'  e  their  recompense  and 
make  room  for  others.  'When  God’s  servants  are 
removed,  and  must  serve  him  no  longer  on  earth, 
they  go  to  sei~ve  him  better,  to  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temfle.  3.  He  dies  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
short  of  Canaan,  while  as  yet  he  and  his  people 
were  in  an  unsettled  condition  and  not  entered  into 
their  rest.  In  the  heavenly  Canaan  there  will  be 
no  more  death.  4.  He  dies  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  so  the 
word  is.  The  Jews  sav,  “with  a  kiss  from  the 
mouth  of  God.”  No  doubt  he  died  very  easily,  (it 
was  an  tu&ctvcta-i*. — a  delightful  death,')  there  were 
no  bands  in  his  death;  and  he  had  in  his  death  a 
most  pleasing  taste  of  the  love  of  God  to  him:  but 
that  he  died  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  means  no 
more  but  that  he  died  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  God.  •Note,  The  servants  of  the  Lord,  when 
they  have  done  all  their  other  work,  must  die  at 
last,  in  obedience  to  their  Master,  and  be  freely 
willing  to  go  home  whenever  he  sends  for  them. 
Acts  21.  13. 

II.  His  burial,  v.  6.  It  is  a  groundless  conceit  of 
some  of  the  Jews,  that  Moses  was  translated  to 
heaven  as  Elijah  was,  for  it  is  expressly  said  he  died 
and  was  buried;  yet,  probably,  lie  was  raised  to 
meet  Elias,  to  grace  the  solemnity  of  Christ’s  trans¬ 
figuration.  1.  God  himself  buried  him,  namely,  bv 
the  ministry  of  angels,  which  made  this  finical, 
though  very  private,  yet  very  magnificent.  Note, 
God  takes  care  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  servants; 
as  their  death  is  precious,  so  is  their  dust,  not  a  gram 
of  it  shall  be  lost,  but  the  covenant  with  it  shall  be 
remembered.  When  Moses  was  dead,  God  buried 
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nim;  when  Christ  was  dead,  God  raised  him,  for 
the  law  of  Moses  was  to  have  an  end,  but  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  believers  are  dead  to  the  law  that 
they  might  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who 
in  raked  from  the  dead,  Rom.  7.  4.  It  should  seem 
Michael,  that  is,  Christ,  (as  some  think,)  had  the 
burying  of  Moses,  for  by  him  the  Mosaical  ordinan¬ 
ces  were  abolished  and  taken  out  of  the  way,  nailed 
to  his  cross,  and  buried  in  his  grave.  Col.  2.  14.  2. 

He  was  buried  in  a  valley  over  against  Beth-peor. 
How  easily  could  the  angels  that  buried  him,  have 
conveyed  him  over  Jordan  and  buried  him  with  the 
patriarchs  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah!  But  we  must 
learn  not  to  be  over-solicitous  about  the  place  of  our 
burial ;  if  the  soul  be  at  rest  with  God,  the  matter 
is  not  great  where  the  body  rests.  One  of  Jthe  Chal¬ 
dee  paraphrasts  says,  “  He  was  buried  over  against 
Beth-peor,  that  whenever  Baal-peor  boasted  of  the 
Israelites  being  joined  to  him,  the  grave  of  Moses 
over  against  his  temple  might  be  a  check  to  him.” 
3.  The  particular  place  was  not  known,  lest  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  were  so  very  prone  to  idola¬ 
try,  should  have  enshrined  and  worshipped  the  dead 
body  of  Moses,  that  great  founder  and  benefactor  of 
their  nation.  It  is  true,  we  read  not,  among  all  the 
instances  of  their  idolatry,  that  they  worshipped 
relics,  the  reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  because 
they  were  thus  prevented  from  worshipping  Moses, 
and  so  could  not  for  shame  worship  any  other. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  say,  that  the  body  of 
Moses  was  concealed,  that  necromancers,  who  in¬ 
quired  of  the  dead,  might  not  disquiet  him,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  did  Samuel,  to  bring  him  ufi;  God 
would  not  have  the  name  and  memory  of  his  servant 
Moses  thus  abused.  Many  think  this  was  the  con¬ 
test  between  Michael  and  the  Devil  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  mentioned  Jude  9.  The  Devil  would 
in  ike  the  pl  ace  known  that  it  might  be  a  snare  to 
the  people,  and  Michael  would  not  let  him.  Those 
therefore  who  are  for  giving  divine  honour  to  the 
relics  of  departed  saints,  side  with  the  Devil  against 
Mich  iel  our  prince. 

III.  His  age,  v.  7.  His  life  was  prolonged,  1. 
To  old  age.  He  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,  which  though  far  short  of  the  years  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  yet  much  exceeded  the  years  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  for  the  ordinary  age  of  man  had 
been  lately  reduced  to  seventy,  Ps.  90.  10.  The 
vears  of  the  life  of  Moses  were  three  forties;  the 
first  forty  he  lived  a  courtier,  at  ease  and  in  honour 
in  Pharaoh’s  court;  the  second  forty  he  lived  a  poor 
desolate  shepherd  in  Midian;  the  third  forty  he 
lived  a  king  in  Jeshurun,  in  honour  and  power,  but 
encumbered  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  toil;  so 
changeable  is  the  world  we  live  in,  and  allayed  with 
such  mixture;  the  world  before  us  is  unmixed,  and 
unchangeable.  2.  To  a  good  old  age.  His  eye  was 
not  dim ,  (as  Isaac’s,  Gen.  27.  1.  and  Jacob’s,  Gen. 
48.  10.)  nor  was  his  natural  force  abated-,  there 
was  no  decay  either  of  the  strength  of  his  body  or 
of  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind,  but  he  could 
still  speak  and  write  and  walk  as  well  as  ever;  his 
understanding  as  clear,  and  his  memory  s  rang, 
as  ever.  “  His  visage  was  not  wrinkled,”  say  some 
of  the  Jewish  writers;  “  he  had  lost  never  a  tooth,” 
say  others;  and  many  of  them  expound  it  of  the 
shining  of  his  face,  (Exod.  34.  30.)  that  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last,  l'his  was  the  general  reward 
of  his  services;  and  it  was  in  particular  the  effect  of 
his  extraordinary  meekness,  for  that  is  a  grace 
which  is,  as  much  as  any  other,  health  to  the  navel 
and  marrow  to  the  bones.  Of  the  moral  law  which 
was  given  by  Moses,  though  the  condemning  power 
be  vacated  to  true  believers,  yet  the  commands  are 
still  binding,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
thf  eye  of  them  is  not  waxen  dim,  for  they  shall 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  nor  is 
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their  natural  force  or  obligation  abated,  but  still  we 
are  under  the  law  to  Christ. 

IV.  The  solemn  mourning  that  there  was  for 
him,  v.  8.  It  is  a  debt  owing  to  the  surviving 
honour  of  deceased  worthies,  to  follow  them  with 
our  tears,  as  those  who  loved  and  valued  them,  are 
sensible  of  our  loss  of  them,  and  are  truly  humbled 
for  those  sins  which  have  provoked  God  to  deprive 
us  of  them;  for  penitential  tears  very  fitly  mix  with 
these.  Observe,  1.  Who  the  mourners  were,  the 
children  of  Israel:  they  all  conformed  to  the  cere¬ 
mony,  whatever  it  was;  though  some  of  them  per¬ 
haps,  who  were  ill-affected  to  his  government,  were 
but  mock-mourners.  Yet  we  may  suppose  there 
were  those  among  them,  who  had  formerly  quar¬ 
relled  with  him  and  his  government,  and  perhaps 
had  been  of  those  who  spake  of  stoning  him,  who 
now  were  sensible  of  their  loss,  and  heartily  la¬ 
mented  him  when  he  was  removed  from  them, 
though  they  knew  not  how  to  value  him  when  he 
was  with  them.  Thus  they  who  had  murmured, 
were  made  to  learn  doctrine,  Isa.  29.  24.  Note, 
The  loss  of  good  men,  especially  good  governors, 
is  to  be  much  lamented  and  laid  to  heart:  those  are 
stupid,  who  do  not  consider  it.  2.  How  long  they 
mourned,  thirty  days;  so  long  the  formality  lasted, 
and  we  may  suppose  there  were  some,  in  whom 
the  mourning  continued  much  longer.  Yet  the 
ending  of  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for 
Moses  is  an  intimation,  that  how  great  soever  our 
losses  have  been,  we  must  not  abandon  ourselves  to 
perpetual  grief;  we  must  suffer  the  wound  at  least 
to  heal  up  in  time.  If  we  hope  to  go  to  heaven  re¬ 
joicing,  why  should  we  resolve  to  go  to  the  grave 
mourning?  The  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  is  dead 
and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Christ;  but  the  Jews 
have  not  yet  ended  the  days  of  their  mourning  for  it 

9.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him :  and  the  children  of 
Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  10.  And  there 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face, 
11.  In  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders  which 
the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants, 
and  to  all  his  land,  12.  And  in  all  that 
mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the  great  terror 
which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel. 

We  have  here  a  very  honourable  encomium 
passed  both  on  Moses  and  Joshua;  each  has  his 
praise,  and  should  have.  It  is  ungrateful  so  to 
magnify  our  living  friends,  as  to  forget  the  merits 
of  those  that  are  gone,  to  whose  memories  there  is 
a  debt  of  honour  due:  all  the  respects  must  not  be 
pai  l  t/.'  rising  sun;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unjust  so  to  cry  up  the  merits  of  those  that  are  gone, 
as  to  despise  the  benefit  we  have  in  those  that  sur¬ 
vive  and  succeed  them.  Let  God  be  glorified  in 
both,  as  here. 

I.  Joshua  is.  praised  as  a  man  admirably  qualified 
for  the  work  to  which  he  was  called,  v.  9.  Mose^ 
brought  Israel  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  then 
died  and  left  them,  to  signify  that  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect,  Heb.  7.  19.  It  brings  men  into  a 
wilderness  of  conviction,  but  not  into  the  Canaan  of 
rest  and  settled  peace.  It  is  an  honour  reserv  ed  for 
Joshua,  (our  Lord  Jesus, of  whom  Joshua  was  a  type, ) 
to  do  that  for  us,  which  the  law  could  not  do  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh.  Rum.  8.  3.  Through 
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him  ne  enter  into  rest;  the  spiritual  rest  of  con¬ 
science  and  eternal  rest  in  heaven.  Three  things 
concurred  to  clear  Joshua’s  call  to  this  great  under¬ 
taking.  1.  God  fitted  him  for  it.  He  was  full  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom;  and  so  he  had  need,  who  had 
such  a  peevish  people  to  rule,  and  such  a  politic 
people  to  conquer.  Conduct  is  as  requisite  in  a 
general,  as  courage.  Herein  Joshua  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  the  treasures  of  wisdom. 
2.  Moses,  by  the  divine  appointment,  had  ordained 
him  to  it:  He  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him;  so  sub¬ 
stituting  him  to  be  his  successor,  and  praying  to 
God  to  qualify  him  for  the  service  to  which  he 
called  him;  and  this  comes  in  as  a  reason  why  God 
gave  him  a  more  than  ordinary  spirit  of  wisdom, 
because  his  designation  to  the  government  was 
God’s  own  act;  those  whom  God  employs,  he  will 
in  some  measure  make  lit  for  the  employment;  and 
because  this  was  the  thing  that  Moses  had  asked  of 
God  for  him,  when  he  laid  his  hands  on  him. 
When  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  withdrew  from 
his  church,  he  prayed  the  Father  to  send  another 
Comforter,  and  obtained  what  he  prayed  for.  3. 
The  people  cheerfully  owned  him  and  submitted  to 
him.  Note,  An  interest  in  the  affections  of  people 
is  a  great  advantage,  and  a  great  encouragement  to 
those  that  are  called  to  public  trusts  of  what  kind 
soever.  It  was  also  a  great  mercy  to  the  people, 
that  when  Moses  was  dead,  they  were  not  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd,  but  had  one  ready  among 
them,  in  whom  they  did  unanimously,  and  might 
with  the  highest  satisfaction,  acquiesce. 

II.  Moses  is  praised,  (y.  10-«12v)  and  with  good 
reason. 

1.  He  was  indeed  a  very  great  man,  especially 
upon  two  accounts,  (1.)  His  intimacy  with  the  God 
of  nature;  God  knew  him  face  to  face,  and  so  he 
knew  God.  See  Numb.  12.  8.  He  saw  more  of 
the  glory  of  God  than  any  (at  least)  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints  ever  did.  He  had  more  free  and 
frequent  access  to  God,  and  was  spoken  to,  not  in 
dreams  and  visions  and  slumberings  on  the  bed,  but 
when  he  was  awake  and  standing  before  the  cheru- 
bims.  Other  prophets,  when  God  appeared  and 
spoke  to  them,  were  struck  with  terror,  (Dan.  7. 
8.)  but  Moses,  whenever  he  received  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  kept  his  temper.  (2.)  His  interest  and 
power  in  the  kingdom  of  nature;  the  miracles  of 
judgment  lie  wrought  in  Egypt  before  Pharaoh,  art! 


the  miracles  of  mercy  he  wrought  in  the  wilderness 
before  Israel,  served  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  a 
particular  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  commission  to  act  as  he  did  on  this  earth. 
Never  was  there  any  man  whom  Israel  had  more- 
reason  to  love,  or  whom  the  enemies  of  Israel  had 
more  reason  to  fear.  Observe,  The  historian  calls 
the  miracles  Moses  wrought,  signs  and  wonders, 
done  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  great  terror;  which 
may  refer  to  the  terrors  of  mount  Sinai,  by  which 
God  fully  ratified  Moses’s  commission,  and  demon¬ 
strated  it  beyond  exception  to  be  divine,  and  this  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel. 

2.  He  was  greater  than  any  other  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament:  though  they  were  men  of 
great  interest  in  heaven  and  great  influence  upon 
earth,  yet  they  were  none  of  them  to  be  compared 
with  this  great  man;  none  of  them  either  ev  idenced 
or  executed  a  commission  from  heaven  so  as  Moses 
did.  This  seems  to  have  been  written  long  after, 
yet  then  there  had  not  risen  any  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  nor  did  there  arise  any  such  betwixt  that 
and  the  sealing  up  of  the  vision  and  prophecy.  By 
Moses  God  gave  the  law,  and  moulded  and  formed 
the  Jewish  church;  by  the  other  prophets  he  only 
sent  particular  reproofs,  directions,  and  predictions'. 
The  last  of  the  prophets  concludes  with  a  charge 
to  remember  the  law  of  Moses;  Mai.  4.  4.  Christ 
himself  often  appealed  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
vouched  him  for  a  witness,  as  one  that  saw  his  day 
at  a  distance  and  spake  of  him.  But  as  far  as  the 
other  prophets  came  short  of  him,  our  Lord  Jesus 
went  beyond  him;  his  doctrine  more  excellent,  his 
miracles  more  illustrious,  and  his  communion  with 
his  Father  more  intimate,  for  he  had  lain  in  his  bo¬ 
som  from  eternity,  and  by  him  God  docs  now  in 
these  last  days  speak  to  us.  The  history  of  Moses 
leaves  him  buried  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  period  of  his  government;  but  the 
history  of  our  Saviour  leaves  him  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  oj  the  JHajesty  on  high,  and  we  are  assured 
that  oj  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end.  '  The  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  largely  proves  the  pre-eminence  of 
Christ  above  Moses,  as  a  good  reason  whv  we  that 
are  Christians,  should  be  obedient,  faithful,’  and  con¬ 
stant,  to  that  holy  religion  which  we  make  profes¬ 
sion  of,  God,  by  his  grace,  mak  all  ao* 
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